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GEX.  BEAUREGARD'S  REPORT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  DRt'RY'S  BLUFF. 


HsADQcARTKBsiHTnBFiKLD,  ting  him  off    froiii  hls    basc   of 

A.  &  I.  G.,  c.  8.  A.,  depriving  him  of  future  power  to 

Richmond,  Va.  control  or  obstruct  our  communis 

^f  .^^^  •                ,       .  ,,  cations,  by  driving  him  before  our 

While    we    were    hurriedly  as-  ^^^^  ^^^  i^^^ing  him  up  in  his 

semblmg  by  fragments,  an  army,  fortified  camp  at  Bermuda  Hun- 

weak  m  numbers  and  wanting  the  ^^^^^,  ^^^^^ 

cohesive  force  of  previous  organ!  •  ^              '                     .     ,   .  , 

zation  and  association,  the  enemy  ..^"'J^.'^^^  ^^'  !^TTf        . 

operating  from  his  fortified  base  *^^«^  Divisions,  right,    left   and 

at  Bermuda  Hundreds'  Xeck,  had  ^^t'"""'  ^^            ^^""^  ^^''''l 

destrovedmuchof  the  Richmond  Hoke  and  Bansom,  and  Brigadier 

and  P;tersburg  Railroad,  and  oc-  ^^""''^^  Colquitt, 

cupied  the  main  line  of  communi-  The    general  direction    of  the 

cation  Southward,  and  menaced  ^^<^ads    and   adjacent    river,    was 

iU  river  gate  (Drury's  Bluff)  and  North  and    South,    the    general 

South-side  land  defences,  with  a  alignment  of  the  armies,  East  and 

formidable  army  and  fleet.  West.. 

In  these  conditions,  the  posses-  Our  left  wing  (Ransom)  lay  be- 

sion  of  our  line  of  communication  ^^^^  the  trenches  on  Kings '-land 

Southward,     became     the    main  creek,    which  runs   an    Easterly 

point  of  contest.  course,  not  far  in  front  of  Drury's 

To  wrest  it  from  the  enemy,  I  Bluff, 

selected  a  course  which  promised  Our  right  wing  (Hoke)  occupied 

the  most  fertile  results,  that  of  the  intermediate  line  of  fortifica- 

capturing  or  destroying  his  army,  tions  from  Fort  Stevens,  crossing 

in  its  actual  position,  after  cut-  the  turnpike  to  the  railroad. 
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Colquitt's  reserve,  in  rear  of  TVestwardly,  through  fields  and 
Hoke,  centered  at  the  turnpike,  woods,  until  after  crossing  the 
Tile  cavalry  were  posted  on  our  railroad,  his  extreme  left  inclined 
flank,  and  in  reserve,  and  the  ar-  to  the  North.  With  the  foregoing 
tillery  distributed  among  the  di-  fata,  I  determined  upon  the  fol- 
yigi^jQg  lowmg  plan  :    That  our  left  wmg, 

.      *  «        -D  *      u         ««     turned  and  hurled  upon  Butler's 

A  column  from  Petersburg,  un-  ,     ...     ,      ,,     \..  ,. 

,r  .       i-  1  Tiru-i.-       u  J   weak  right,  should,  with  crushmg 

der  Major  General  Whitmg  had  force,  double  it  back  on  its  centre, 
been  directed  to  proceed  to  Swift  thus  interposing  an  Easterly  bar- 
creek,  on  the  turnpike,  over  three  ^^^^  between  Butler  and  his  base; 
miles  from  Petersburg,  and  nine  ^hat  our  right  wing  should  simul- 
from  my  lines,  and  was  under  taneously  with  its  skirmishers  and 
orders  to  advance,  at  day  break,  and  afterwards  in  force  as  soon  as 
to  Port  Walthall  Junction,  three  the  left  became  fully  engaged,  ad- 
miles  nearer.  vance  and  occupy  the  enemy  to 
The  line  ofthe  enemy's  forces  un-  prevent  his  re-inforcing  his  right, 
der  Butler,  comprising  the  corps  and  thus  check  him  in  front,  with- 
of  Gillmore  and  W.  F.  Smith  out,  however,  prematurely  seeking 
(lOth  and  18th)  was  generally  to  force  him  far  back,  before  our 
parallel  to  our  intermediate  line  left  could  completely  out-flank, 
of  works,  somewhat  curved,  con-  and  our  Petersburg  column  close 
centric  and  exterior  to  our  own:  upon  his  rear;  and  finally  that  the 
They  held  our  own  outer  line  of  I*etersburg  column,  marching  to 
works,  crossing  the  turnpike  half  ^^^  »^"^^  ^^  heaviest  firing, 
a  mile  in  our  front.    Their  line  of  should  interpose  a  Southern  bar- 

ripr  to  his  retreat 
breastworks  and    entrenchments       j^^^^^^  ^^^^  environed  by  three 

mcreascd  m  strength  Westward  uj^es   of    fire,    could   have,   with 

and  Northward  :  its  right,  and  his  defeated  troops,  no  resource 
weakest  point,  was  in  the  edge  of  against  capture  or  destruction, 
Wm.  Gregory's  woods,  about  half  except  in  an  attempt  at  partial 

a  mile  West  of  James  river.  and  hazardous  escape  Westward, 

The  line  of  hostile  breastworks  away  from  his  base,  trains  or  sup- 

from  their  right  flank  continued  pii^s. 

Westwardly,  intersecting  the  turn-       t^v'o  difficulties,   alone,    might 

pike  near  our  outer  line  of  fortifi-  impede  or   defeat    the  success  of 

cations.  j^jy  plan.    One  was  a  possible  and 

Near  this  point  of  intersection,  eftective  resistance  by  the  enemy, 

at  Charles  Friend's  farm,  was  ad-  in  virtue  of  his  superior  numbers, 

vantageously  posted  a  force  of  the  Another,  probably  a  graver  one, 

enemy  throughout  the  day's  Strug-  existed  as  to  the  efficient,   rapid 

gle,   and  here  are  said  to  have  handling  of  a  fragmentary  army 

been  the  Headquarters  of  Generals  like  ours,  hastily  assembled  and 

Butler  and  Smith.  organized,  half  the  brigades  with- 

Butler's  lines  thence,  following  out  general  officers,  some  of  the 

partly  the  course  of  our    outer  troops  unacquainted    with   their 

works,    crossed    them,    and    run  commanders  and  neighbors,  stafl"- 
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oOicers  unknown  to  each  other, 
&c.  The  moral  force  which  de- 
rived from  the  unity,  which  springs 
from  old  association  was  entirely 
wanting,  and  from  this  cause, 
generally  so  productive  of  con- 
fusion and  entanglement,  great 
inconvenience  arose. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  reckoned 
on  the  advantages  of  heing  all  in 
readiness  at  day  break,  with  short 
distances  over  which  to  operate, 
a  long  day  before  me  to  manceuvro 
in;  plain,  direct  routes,  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  movements  to  be 
executed. 

Accordingly,  at  10.45  a.  m.,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  preparatory  in- 
formation and  orders  were  for- 
warded to  Major  General  Whiting, 
then  at  Petersburg,  12  miles  from 
me,  to  move  with  his  force  to 
Swift  creek,  three  miles  nearer, 
during  the  night,  and  at  day- 
break next  morning  to  proceed  to 
Port  Walthall  Junction,  about 
three  miles  nearer.  These  in- 
structions were  duly  received  by 
that  officer  and  were  as  follows  : 

'*  I  shall  attack  enemy  in  my 
front,  to-morrow,  at  day-break, 
by  River  road,  to  cut  him  off 
from  his  Bermuda  base.  You 
will  take  up  your  position,  to- 
night, at  Swift  creek,'with  Wise's, 
Martin's,  Bearing's,  and  two 
regiments  of  Colquitt's,  brigades, 
with  about  twenty  field  pieces, 
under  Colonel  Jones.  At  day- 
break, you  will  march  to  Port 
Walthall  Junction,  and  when  you 
hear  an  engagement  in  your  front, 
you  will  advance  boldly  and  rapid- 
ly, by  the  shortest  road,  in  the 
direction  of  heaviest  firing,  to  at- 
tack enemy  in  rear  or  flank.  You 
will   protect   your   advance    and 


flanks  with  Dearing's  cavalry, 
taking  necessary  precautions  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes. 

Please  communicate  this  to  Gren. 
Hill." 

^^  This  revokes  all  former  orders 
of  movements." 
[Signed]    G,  T.  Beaukeoard, 
General  Commanding. 

P.  S.  '*  I  have  just  received  a 
telegram  from  General  Bragg,  in- 
forming me  that  he  has  sent  you 
orders  to  join  me  at  this  place. 
You  need  not  do  so,  but  follow, 
to  the  letter,  the  above  instruc- 
tions." 

[Signed]  G.  T.  B. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  1  de- 
livered, in  person,  to  the  other 
Division  Commanders,  the  fol- 
lowing Circular  Instructions  of 
Battle  with  additional  oral  in- 
structions to  Major  General  Han- 
som, that  while  driving  the  enemy, 
he  should  promptly  occupy,  with 
a  brigade,  the  crossing  of  Proc- 
tor's -creek,  by  the  River  road, 
which  was  the  enemy's  shortest 
line  of  retreat  to  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred's Xeck  : 

circulah  to  division  commanders. 
Head  Qr»8.  Dept.  N.  C,  S.  C,  Va., 

Drury's  Farm,  May  15th,  1864. 

Gexebal : 

*'  The  following  instructions  for 
battle,  to-morrow,  are  communi- 
cated for  your  information  and 
action." 

"  The  purpose  of  the  movement 
is  to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  his 
base  of  operations  at  Bermuda 
Hundreds,  and  capture  or  de- 
stroy him  in  his  present  position. 
To  this  end,  we  shall  attack  and 
turn,  by  the  River  road,  his  right 
flank,  now  resting  on  James  rivej. 
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whilst  his  center  and  left  flank  are 
kept  engaged,  to  prevent  him 
from  re-enforcing  his  right  flank. 

"Major  General  Ransom's  di- 
vision will,  to-night  take  position, 
the  most  favorable  for  attack,  on 
the  enemy  ^s  right  flank,  to  be 
made  by  iiim  at  day-break  to- 
morrow morning.  His  skirmish- 
ers will  drive  back  vigorously 
those  of  the  enemy,  in  his  front, 
and  will  be  followed  closely  by 
his  line  of  battle,  which  will,  at 
the  proper  time,  pivot  on  its  right 
flank,  so  as  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank  and  rear.  He  will  form  in 
two  lines  of  battle,  and  will  use 
his  battalion  of  artillery  to  the 
best  advantage. 

'*  Col.  Dunnovant's  regiment  of 
cavalry  will  move  with  this  di- 
vision, under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
Ransom." 

Major  General  Hoke's  division, 
now  in  the  trenches,  on  the  right 
of  the  position  herein  assigned  to 
General  Ransom,  will,  at  day- 
light engage  the  enemy  with  a 
heavy  line  of  skirmishes,  and  will 
hold  the  rest  of  his  forces  in  hand, 
ready  to  attack  with  vigor  the 
enemy's  line  in  his  front,  as  soon 
as  he  shall  find  it  wavering  before 
his  skirmishers,  or  as  soon  as 
Ransom's  line  of  battle  shall  have 
become  fairly  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  General  Hoke  will  form 
in  two  lines  of  battle,  four  hun- 
dred yards  apart,  in  front  of  his 
trenches,  at  the  proper  time,  and 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  delay 
his  forward  movement.  He  will 
use  his  battalion  of  artillery  to 
the  best  advantage. 

"Colonel  Baker's  regiment  of 
cavalry  will  move  in  conjunction 
with  Hoke's  division,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect his  right  flank.     He  will  re- 


ceive more  definite  instructions 
from  Major  General  Hoke.  Col. 
Shingler's  regiment  of  cavalry  will 
move  with  the  reserve  division. 

"The  division  commanded  by 
Brigadfer  General  Colquitt  will 
constitute  the  reserve,  and  will, 
to-night,  form  in  column,  by 
brigades,  in  rear  of  Hoke's  pre- 
sent position,  the  centre  of  each 
brigade  resting  on  the  turnpike. 
The  division  will  be  massed  under 
cover  of  the  hill  now  occupied  by 
Hoke's  troops,  so  as  to  be  shelter- 
ed, at  the  outset,  from  the  enemy's 
fire  in  front.  During  the  move- 
ment, the  head  of  the  reserve 
column  will  be  kept  at  a  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
Hoke's  second  line  of  battle.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  the  intervals 
between  the  brigades  of  the  re- 
serve division  will  be  maintained 
at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
yards. 

"The  reserve  artillery,  under 
General  Colquitt,  will  follow  along 
the  turnpike,  about  three  hundred 
yards  in  rear  of  the  last  brigade. 
He  will  use  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Simultaneously  with  these 
movements,  Major  General  Whit- 
ing will  move  with  his  division 
from  Petersburg  along  the  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond  turnpike,  and 
attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
rear. 

"The  movement  above  indica- 
ted must  be  made  with  all  possi- 
ble vigor  and  celerity. 

"The  generals  commanding  di- 
visions, and  Colonels  Baker  and 
Shingler,  commanding  cavalry 
will  report  at  these  Headquarters 
at  6  p.  m.,  to-day.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  will  give  all  necessary 
instructions  for  providing  their 
respective  commands  with  sixty 
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rounds  of  ammunition  issued  to 
each  man,  and  at  least  twenty 
rounds  for  each  in  reserve.  They 
will  cause  their  commands  to  be 
supplied  with  two  days'  cooked 
rations." 

ISigned]    G.  T.  Beaubegakd, 
General  Commanding. 

Ransom  moved  at  4.45  a.  m., 
being  somewhat  delayed  by  a 
dense  fog  which  lasted  several 
hours  after  dawn,  and  occasioned 
some  embarrassment.  His  di- 
vision consisted  of  the  following 
brigades  in  the  order  mentioned, 
commencing  from  the  left  : 
Gracie's,  Kemper's,  (commanded 
by  Ckilonel  Terry)  Barton's  (under 
Ck)lonel  Fry)  and  Colonel  Lewis' 
(Hoke's  old  brigade.) 

He  was  soon  engaged,  carrying 
at  6  a.  m.,  with  some  loss,  the 
enemy's  line  of  breastworks  in 
his  front,  his  troops  moving  splen- 
didly forward  to  the  assault,  cap- 
turing five  stands  of  colors  and 
some  five  hundred  prisoners. — 
The  brigades  most  heavily  en- 
gaged were  Grade's  and  Kemp- 
er's, opposed  to  the  enemy's 
right,  the  former  turning  his 
flank.  Greneral  Ransom  then 
halted  to  form,  reported  his  loss 
heavy,  and  troops  scattered  by  the 
fog,  his  ammunition  short,  and 
asked  for  a  brigade  from  the  re- 
serve. Colquitt's  brigade  was 
sent  him  at  6.30  a.  m.,  with  orders 
for  its  return  when  it  ceased  to  be 
indispensable. 

Before  either  ammunition  or  the 
reserve  brigade  had  arrived,  he 
reported  the  enemv  driving  Hoke's 
left,  and  sent  the  right  regiment 
of    Lewis'    brigade    forward    at 

double  quick  towards  the  point  of 

supposed  danger.    This  held  the 


enemy  long  enough  for  the  re- 
serve brigade  to  arrive,  charge 
and  drive  him  back  from  the  front 
of  our  left  centre,  (where  the  af- 
fair occurred,)  over  and  along  the 
works,  to  the  turnpike. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  report,  that  one  of 
Hagood's  advance  regiments  had 
unexpectedly  come  in  contact  with 
the  enemy,  and  had  been  ordered 
back,  it  not  being  contemplated 
to  press,  at  this  point,  until  Ran- 
som should  swing  around  his  left 
as  directed  in  the  battle-order. — 
This,  possibly,  originated  Ran- 
som's impression  as  to  the  situ- 
ation of  Hoke's  left,  which  had, 
in  fact,  steadily  maintained  its 
proper  position. 

At  7.15  a.  m.,  Colquitt's  brigade 
of  the  reserve,  w^as  re- called  from 
Ransom,  and  a  slight  modification 
of  the  original  movement  was 
made  to  relieve  Hoke,  on  whose 
front  the  enemy  had  been  allowed 
to  mass  his  forces,  by  the  inaction 
of  the  left. 

Ransom  was  ordered  to  flank 
the  enemy's  right  by  changing 
the  front  of  his  right  brigade,  sup- 
ported by  another  in  echelon — to 
advance  a  third  towards  Proctor's 
creek,  and  to  hold  a  fourth  in  re- 
serve. This  modification  was  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  and  the 
original  plan  was  to  be  fully  car- 
ried out,  on  the  seizure  of  the 
River  road  and  Proctor's,  creek 
crossing. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this 
order.  Ransom  found  the  reserve 
brigade  engaged,  and  his  own 
troops  moving  by  the  right  flank 
towards  the  firing  at  the  centre. 
He  therefore  sent  Barton's  brigade 
back,  instead  of  Colquitt's,  and 
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reported  a  necessity  to  straighten 
and  reform  his  lines  in  the  old  po- 
sition, near  the  lines  he  had 
stormed.  Here  his  infantry  rested 
during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day — Dunnovant's  cavalry  dis- 
mounted, heing  thrown  forward, 
as  skirmirshers,  towards  a  small 
force  which  occupied  a  ridge,  in 
the  edge  of  George  Gregory's 
woods,  North  of  Proctor's  neck. 
This  force  of  the  enemy  with  an 
insignificant  body  of  cavalry  (be- 
lieved to  be  negroes)  and  a  report 
of  some  gunboats,  coming  up  the 
river  were  the  only  menace  to  our 
left. 

At  10  a.  m.,  I  withheld  an  order 
for  Eansom  to  move  until  further 
developments  should  be  made  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  right  was  heavily  engaged — 
all  of  the  reserve  had  been  de- 
tached, right  and  left,  at  different 
times — the  silence  of  Whiting's 
guns,  which  had  been  heard  a 
short  time  about  8  a.  m.,  gave 
reasonable  hope  that  the  had  met 
no  resistance  and  would  soon  be 
engaged — a  dispatch  had  been 
sent  him  at  9  a.  m.,  which  was 
repeated  at  9.30  a.  m.,  to  "  press 
on  and  press  over  everything  in 
your  front,  and  the  day  will  be 
complete  ;"  Hansom,  moreover, 
not  only  reported  the  enemy  in 
strong  force  in  his  front,  but  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  safety 
of  his  command  would  be  com- 
promised by  an  advance. 

On  the  right,  Hoke  had  early 
advanced  his  skirmishers  and 
opened  with  his  artillery.  The 
fog  and  other  causes  temporarih' 
delayed  the  advance  of  his  line  of 
battle  ;  when  he  finally  moved 
forward,  he  soon  became  holly  en- 


gaged and  handled  his  command 
with  judgment  and  energy. 

Hagood  and  Johnson  were 
thrown  forward  by  him  with  a 
section  of  Eschelnian's  Washing- 
ton Artillery,  and  found  a  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy,  with  six  or 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  occupy- 
ing the  salient  of  the  outer  line  of 
works  on  the  turnpike  and  his 
own  defensive  lines. 

Our  artillery  engaged  at  very 
short  range,  disabling  some  of  the 
enemy's  guns  and  blowing  up  two 
limbers.  Another  section  of  the 
same  command  opened  from  the 
right  of  the  turnpike.  They  both 
held  their  positions,  though  with 
heavy  loss,  until  their  ammuni- 
tion was  spent,  when  they  were 
relieved  by  an  equal  number  of 
pieces  from  the  reserve  artillery 
under  Major  Owens.  Hagood 
with  great  vigor  and  dash,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  outer  lines 
in  his  front,  capturing  a  number 
of  prisoners  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Johnson,  five  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery—three 20  pounder  Parrots 
and  two  fine  Napoleons.  He 
then  took  position  in  the  works, 
his  left  regiment  being  thrown 
forward  by  Hoke  to  connect  with 
BAUSom's  right.  In  advancing, 
this  regiment  encountered  the 
enemy  behind  a  second  line  of 
works  in  the  woods,  with  abattis 
interlaced  with  wire;  an  attack  at 
that  point  not  being  contemplated, 
it  was  ordered  back  to  the  line  of 
battle,  but  not  before  its  intrepid 
advance  had  caused  it  to  sustain 
considerable  loss.  This  circum- 
stance has  been  referred  to  before, 
as  the  occasion  of  a  mistake  by 
Ransom. 

Johnson,  meanwhile,  had  been 
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heavily  engaged.  The  line  of  the 
enemy  bent  around  his  right 
flank,  subjecting  his  brigade,  for 
a  time,  to  fire  in  flank  and  front. 
With  admirable  firmness  he  re- 
pulsed frequent  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  moving  in  masses  against 
his  right  and  rear.  Leader, 
officers  and  men  alike  displayed 
their  fitness  for  the  trial  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  Among 
many  instances  of  heroism,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  that  of 
Lieutenant  Waggoner,  of  the  17th 
Tennessee  regiment,  who  went 
alone,  through  a  storm  of  tire, 
and  pulled  down  a  white  flag 
which  a  small,  isolated  body  of 
our  men  had  raised,  receiving  a 
wound  in  the  act.  The  brigade 
holding  its  ground  noblj,  lost 
more  than  a  fourth  of  its  entire 
number.  Two  regiments  of  the 
reserve  were  sent  up  to  its  sup- 
port, but  were  less  effective  than 
they  should  have  been,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  officer  posting  them. 
Hoke  also  sent  two  regiments 
from  Clingman  to  protect  John- 
son's flank  ;  but  through  a  similar 
error  they  were  posted  in  the  woods 
where  the  moral  and  material 
effect  of  their  presence  was  lost. 

1  now  ordered  Hoke  to  press 
forward  his  right  for  the  relief  of 
his  right  centre,  and  he  advanced 
Clingman  with  his  remaining  re- 
giments, and  Corse  with  his 
brigade. 

He  drove  the  enemy  with  spirit, 
suffering  some  loss  ;  but  the  gap 
between  Clingman  and  the  troops 
on  his  left  induced  him  to  retire 
his  command,  to  prevent  being 
flanked,  and  re-form  it  in  the  in- 
termediate lines.  Thus  Corse  be- 
came isolated,  and  learning  from 


his  officers  that  masses  were  form- 
ing against  his  right  flank,  he 
withdrew  some  distance  back,  but 
not  as  far  as  his  original  position. 

These  two  brigades  were  not 
afterwards  engaged,  though  they 
went  to  the  front;  Corse  about 
one  hour  after  he  fell  back,  and 
Clingman  at  about  2.15  p.  m. 
The  enemy  did  not  re- occupy  the 
ground  from  which  he  was  driven 
before  they  retired. 

In  front  of  Ilagood  and  John- 
son the  fighting  was  stubborn  and 
prolonged.  The  enemy  slowly 
retiring  from  Johnson's  right, 
took  a  strong  position  on  the 
ridge  in  front  of  Proctor's  creek, 
massing  near  the  turnpike,  and 
occupying  advantageous  ground 
at  the  house  and  grove  of  Charles 
Friend. 

At  length  Johnson  having 
brushed  the  enemy  from  his  right 
flank  in  the  woods,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  Washington 
Artillery,  and  cleared  his  front, 
rested  his  troops  in  the  shelter  of 
the  outer  works. 

One  of  the  captured  pieces  hav- 
ing opened  on  the  enemy's  masses, 
he  finally  fell  back  behind  the 
woods  and  ridge  at  Proctor's 
creek,  though  his  skirmish  line 
continued  the  engagement  some 
hours  longer. 

Further  movements  were  here 
suspended  to  await  communica- 
tion from  Whiting,  or  the  sound 
of  his  approach,  and  to  re-organ- 
ize the  troops  which  had  become 
more  or  less  disorganized.  Brief 
firing  at  about  1.45  p.  m.,  gave 
some  hope  of  his  proximity. 

I  waited  in  vain.  The  firing 
heard  was  probably  an  encounter 
between  Dearing  and  the  enemy's 
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rear  guard.  Bearing  had  been 
ordered  by  Whiting  to  communi- 
cate with  me,  but  unsupported 
as  he  was  by  infantry  or  artillery, 
he  was  unable  to  do  so,  except  by 
sending  a  detachment  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,*  which  reached  me 
after  the  work  of  the  day  was 
closed. 

At  4  p.  m.,  all  hope  of  Whiting's 
approach  was  gone,  and  I  reluct- 
antly abandoned  so  much  of  my 
plan  as  contemplated  more  than 
a  vigorous  pursuit  of  Butler,  and 
driving  him  to  his  fortified  base. 

To  effect  this  I  resumed  my 
original  formation,  and  directed 
General  Hoke  to  send  two  brigades 
forward*  along  the  Court  House 
road  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank 
and  establish  enfilading  batteries 
in  front  of  the  heights  west  of  the 
railroad.  The  formation  of  our 
line  was  checked  by  a  heavy  and 
prolonged  storm  of  rain.  Mean- 
while the  enemy  opened  a  severe 
fire  which  was  soon  silenced  by 
our  artillery. 

Before  we  were  ready  to  advance, 
darkness  approached,  and  upon 
consultation  with  several  of  my 
subordinate  commanders,  it  was 
deemed  imprudent  to  attack,  con- 
sidering the  probability  of  serious 
obstacles  and  the  proximity  of 
Butler's  entrenched  camp.  I 
therefore  put  the  army  in  position 
for  the  night,  and  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Whiting  to  join  our  right, 
at  the  railroad,  in  the  morning. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  re- 
tired to  the  fortified  line  of  his 
present  camp,  leaving  in  our 
hands  some  fourteen  hundred 
prisoners,  five  pieces  of  artillery 
and  five  stands  of  colors.  He  now 
rests  there,  hemmed  by  our  lines, 


which  have  since,  from  time 
to  time,  been  advanced  after 
every  skirmish,  and  now  com- 
pletely cover  the  Southern  com- 
munications of  the  capital,  thus^ 
securing  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  attack.  The  more 
glorious  results  anticipated  were 
lost  by  the  hesitation  of  the  left 
wing,  and  the  premature  halt  of 
the  Petersburg  column,  before  ob- 
stacles in  neither  case  sufficient  to 
have  deterred  from  the  execution 
of  the  movements  prescribed. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed on  the  officers  and  men, 
who  fought  the  Battle  of  Drury's 
Bluff,  for  the  order  and  intrepidity 
displayed  by  them,  whenever 
called  upon  to  meet  the  foe,  re- 
gardless of  his  advantage  in  num- 
ber and  position.  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  names 
of  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves,  as  soon  as  the  detailed 
Reports  of  subordinate  command- 
ers shall  have  been  received  at 
these  Headquarters. 

The  same  opportunity  will  be 
taken  to  mention  the  names  and 
services  of  those  members  of  my 
personal  and  general  Staff  who 
were  present  during  that  battle, 
and  of  those  officers  who,  belong- 
ing to  other  commands,  kindly 
volunteered  their  services  on  that 
occasion.  The  intelligent  zeal 
and  activity  of  all  these  officers 
in  transmitting  orders  and  con- 
veying information  from  one  por- 
tion of  the  field  to  the  other,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of 
the  day. 

Respectfully, 

Your  ob't.  serv't, 
[Signed]    G.  T.  Beauregard, 
General. 
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SPRING. 

O!  come,  Sweet  Yirgin  Daughter  of  the  Year! 

Bound  o'er  the  mead  with  apron  full  of  flowers  I 
Come  start  the  blood  of  Nature— let  us  hear 

Thy  voice  in  birds  and  feel  thy  touch  in  showers! 
Ck>me  with  a  gush  of  sunlight  and  of  song! 
Borne  on  the  Southwind's  balmy  breath  along, 

Leave  Georgia's  sweet  peach-blooming  vales  and  bowers^ 
And  come,  Sweet  Virgin,  come! 

Come  ravishing  the  tender-folded,  downy  buds 
In  deep,  sequestered  vale,  and  hollow  dell, 

With  thy  impregning  breath,  and  make  the  floods 
Unclasp  themselves  in  soft-relaxing  swell! 

0!  come  sweet  Dillettante,~with  thy  brush 

Painting  the  rosy  fervor  of  a  blush 
Upon  the  sky,  and  maiden's  cheeks  as  well — 
01  come.  Sweet  Virgin,  come! 

Come  o'er  the  mountain-tops  with  em 'raid  shoon. 
And  make  a  prism  round  the  dripping  rock! 

Lay  on  the  sky  the  crescent  of  the  April  moon. 
And  on  the  smiling  plain  the  increase  of  the  flock! 

Come  with  thy  golden  loc^s  all  wet  with  dew. 

And  heaven  soft  mirrored  in  thine  eyes  of  blue! 
Come  with  the  flower-harvest  on  thy  cheek — 
O!  come  Sweet  Virgin,  come! 


DOWN  INTO    DEVONSHIRE. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  not  to  journey.     A  journey  to  London 

be  considered  as  indicating  that  from  whatever  quarter  is  of  ne- 

idle&ncy  for  alliteration  exhibited  cessity  an  ti^  journey.    The  peo- 
on  such  title-pages  of  books  of  pie  who  live  on  the  top  of  the 

travel   as    "From   Piccadilly  to  Malvern  Hills,  or  the  Yorkshire 

Pera,'»    or    "  From     Mayfair   to  Wolds,  when  they  go  to  the  Me- 

Marathon."      A    journey   from  tropolis,  go  ttp  to  London,  and  in 

London  in  any  direction,  to  any  like  manner,  the  Londoner  would 

part  of   the   island,    is   a  dovm  speak  of  going  clown  to  the  Gram- 
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plans,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
down  to  the  summit  of  Helvellyn 
itself.  **'  Down  into  Devonshire" 
may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a 
natural  and  proper  caption  for  a 
chapter  descriptive  of  a  jaunt 
made  from  London  into  that 
beautiful  country  of  the  South 
Coast.  Beautiful  it  was  even  in 
the  light  of  a  wintry  day,  as  the 
Express  train  from  London, 
beaflpg  a  throng  of  holiday 
pleasure-seekers  for  the  Christmas 
week,  after  skirting  at  a  few  miles 
distance  the  historic  plain  of 
Stonehenge,  and  whirling  past  the 
mellow-tinted,  lofly-spired  Ca- 
thedral of  Salisbury,  entered  at 
Axminster  pastures  as  rich  and 
soft  as  its  carpets,  and  came  to 
rest  at  the  neat  little  station,  on 
the  edge  of  the  neat  little  country 
town,  of  Honiton. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  my  fair 
readers  know  Honiton  for  its 
laces,  or  rather  know  and  prize 
(more  or  less)  the  laces  that  are 
made  at  Honiton,  and  there  are 
many,  perhaps,  that  will  share  in 
my  astonishment  at  discovering 
that  it  was  an  English,  and  not  a 
French  or  Belgian,  town,  as  I  had 
somehow  vaguely  and  ignorant- 
ly  fancied  ;  though  possibly  they 
will  hesitate  to  admit  the  geo- 
graphical misconception,  and  as- 

♦  The  story  is  told  of  the  popular 
preacher  of  the  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle, Mr.  Spurgeon,  that  In  one  of  his 
discourses  he  likened  the  heavenly 
pilfirrimage  to  a  journey  by  the  railway, 
and  warned  his  unrejrenerate  hearers 
lest,  when  they  should  present  them^ 
selves  at  the  station  for  scats  in  the 
last  celestial  train,  thej'  miGrht  be  ex- 
cluded with  the  rebuke— "Friend,  this 
is  not  an  up  ticket,  it  is  a  dfmm  ticket." 
Thepreaciier  would  seem,  in  his  own 
mind.  In  the  antithesis  he  makes  of 
the  rural  districts  and  the  Metropolis, 
to  have  reversed  Cowper's  notion  that 
"God  made  the  country  and  man  made 
the  town." 


sume  that  they  had  all  along 
known  the  Honiton  lace  to  be 
English  lace  ;  of  course,  they 
knew  it.  On  mentioning  the 
matter  to  an  English  friend,  I 
learned  that  even  at  home  many 
well-informed  people  were  equally 
at  fault  with  regard  to  Honiton  as 
a  country-town  of  Great  Britain 
with  myself;  and  I  was  told  of  one 
lady  who  was  so  much  annoyed 
at  being  disabused  of  her  im- 
pression that  its  laces  were  of 
foreign  manufacture,  that  she  de- 
clared she  would  never  wear  a 
thread  of  them  again.  The  town 
itself  is  altogether  disproportioned 
to  the  celebrity  its  fabrics  have 
given  it,  consisting  of  a  line  of 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
all  up  and  down  hill,  with  the 
hedge-rows  extending  to  the  very 
point  where  the  highway  becomes 
a  street,  and  commencing  again 
where  it  resumes  it  character  as 
a  highway,  the  houses  of  respect- 
able age,  but  exceedingly  clean 
and  bright,  contrasted  with  dingy 
London,  rows  of  shops  with  two 
or  three  old-fashioned  inns,  and 
the  post  office,  and  the  parish 
church— the  whole  looking  as  if 
it  had  been  quite  finished  some 
years  ago,  and  as  if  it  were  quite 
satisfied  with  itself,  and  did  not 
care  for  any  change  soever  in  its 
size  or  general  condition.  In  one 
little  respect  it  has  reason  for  its 
evident  self-complacency.  With 
a  population  of  thirty-five  hun- 
dred, it  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament,  and  has  therefore, 
the  same  weight  in  the  national 
legislature  as  the  great  city  of 
Liverpool  with  it  gigantic  corpo- 
rations and  its  five  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  ;  an  inequality  of  rep- 
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reeentation  which  the  friends  of 
Reform  are  just  now  pointing  oat 
as  a  monstrous  injustice  that  cries 
aloud  for  a  remedy.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  should 
the  town  lose  one  of  its  members 
upon  a  re-distribution  of  seats,  or 
even  should  it  be  merged  alto- 
gether in  some  larger  constitu- 
ency, the  interests  of  its  lace- 
makers  will  be  greatly  compro- 
mised to  the  advantage  of  Valen- 
ciennes or  Malines,  and  certainly 
the  success  of  a  Reform  Bill  can 
never  rob  it  of  free  nature's  grace, 
'^or  mar  its  picturesqueness  hid 
among  the  green  Devonshire 
hills." 

From  Honiton  to  Sidmouth, 
which  latter  town  was  the  point 
of  tey  destination,  the  distance  is 
nine  miles.  The  public  convey- 
ance is  a  vehicle,  which,  being 
neither  omnibus  nor  stage-coach, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  both, 
the  inside  seats  being  arranged 
longitudinally,  like  the  omnibus, 
and  there  being  seats  on  the  roof 
behind  the  driver  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
English  stage-coach.  Ordinarily, 
this  vehicle  more  than  fulfils  the 
wants  of  the  traveling  public 
between  the  two  places,  but  on 
the  occasion  of  my  journey,  there 
were  many  more  persons  desiring 
to  be  taken  to  Sidmouth  than  it 
conld  possibly  accommodate. — 
Two  seats  next  the  driver  had 
been  specially  reserved,  while  the 
railway  porters  were  piling  the 
baggage  on  top  at  the  station,  for 
no  fewer  than  six  gentlemen, 
which  led  to  very  grave  complica- 
tions of  disputed  possession,  but 
after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of 
grumbling,    and     stowing    away 


portmanteaus,  and  anxious  in- 
quiry concerning  missing  travel- 
ing bags,  sixteen  passengers  were 
disposed  of,  inside  and  outside 
the  conveyance,  and  rattling 
rapidly  through  the  Honiton  High 
Street  we  soon  began  slowly  to 
ascend  a  long  hill,  where,  from 
many  successive  sweeps  of  the 
road,  there  was  afforded  a  pretty 
view  of  the  valley  and  the  town 
below  us. 

Darkness  had  come  down  before 
we  commenced  the  descent  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  could  see 
nothing,  therefore,  of  what  I 
afterwards  thought  one  of  the 
finest  bits  of  scenery  in  all  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Sid,  a  stream  insignificant 
in  volume,  (having  at  times 
scarcely  water  enough  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  the  sleek,  patient 
Devon  cattle  that  enjoy  the  high- 
est phase  of  bovine  existence  in 
the  lush  grasses  along  its  short 
course  of  four  miles  to  the  chan- 
nel) but  very  bright  and  spark- 
ling, and  seeming  to  sing  the  re- 
frain of  the  Laureates  song  of 
''  The  Brook,"  as  if  this  had  been 
written  for  it,  that  '^men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go 
on  forever."  The  valley  is  no- 
where more  than  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  terminates  with  the 
town  of  Sidmouth,  built  along  the 
channel  between  two  lofty  hills. 
Seen  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  highway,  six  miles  distant 
and  perhaps  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  outline  of  the  landscape, 
chanuel-wards,  is  peculiar,  as 
presenting  an  arc  of  a  circle  in 
the  curve  of  the  land  from  peak 
to  peak  on  either  side  of  the  town, 
with    the    blue  expanse    of    the 
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ocean  filling  the  intermediate 
space  out  to  the  level  horizon. 
The  waters  seem  held,  as  it  were, 
in  a  cup,  for  the  sea  view  is 
hounded  hy  the  hills  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  From  the 
sea-wall  to  the  extreme  point  of 
view  on  a  hright  day,  many  miles 
of  waves  tumhle  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  surface  is  flecked,  and 
exquisitely  varied  in  tint,  with 
the  shadows  of  passing  clouds — the 
sky  ahove  the  channel  is  rarely 
wholly  cloudless — which  come 
scudding  in  from  the  vext  Atlan- 
tic or  go  sailing  grandly  over  to 
France. 

On  arriving  in  Sidmouth,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  iwt  to  realize  the 
truth  of  Shenstone^s  line  of  find- 
ing one's  "warmest  welcome  in 
an  inn,"  for  I  was  most  hospitably 
received  within  a  charming  cot- 
tage home,  half  concealed  by 
thickets  of  laurel  and  rhododen- 
dron upon  the  verge  of  the  town. 
May  I  not  say,  without  abusing 
this  hospitality,  that  I  found  the 
social  aspects  of  Sidmouth,  as 
therein  presented,  much  the  same 
that  one  always  sees  among  cul- 
tivated people  in  a  small  town  the 
world  over?  The  parochial  gos- 
sip about  Miss  Araminta^s  new 
bonnet  and  Miss  Amanda^s  en- 
gagement— the  long  match  at 
backgammon  between  the  dear  old 
gentleman  of  the  family  and  his 
next  door  neighbor,  commenced 
several  months  ago,  and  played 
every  afternoon  from  four  to  six — 
the  tea-table  criticism  of  the  mag- 
azines and  illustrated  papers  from 
London,  wherein  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  is  duly  censured  for  not 
making  up  his  heroine's  mind  as 
to  which  of  her  two  lovers  she 


will  accept — the  rubber  of  whist 
in  the  corner  from  which  every 
now  and  then  we  catch  the  voice 
of  remonstrance  at  revokes-— the 
infinite  complexities  of  worsted  in 
the  taper  fingers  that  are  working 
it  into  endless  hoods,  fire-screens, 
jackets,  afghans  and  what-nots — 
the  private  theatricals  that  are 
to  come  off  next  week  for  a  vil- 
lage charity — the  sermon  of  the 
new  preacher  last  Sunday  :  are 
not  all  these  familiar  to  us  in 
America,  and  are  they  any  more 
characteristic  of  a  town  in  Devon- 
shire than  of  a  town,  let  us  say,  in 
Delaware?  What  I  saw  peculiar 
to  England  and  English  life  was. 
rather  out  of  doors  than  within, 
and  something  of  this  belonged 
to  the  season  and  its  ancient  ^s- 
toras.  For  example,  the  mum- 
mers. A  dozen  little  urchins 
dressed  in  the  most  preposterous 
manner  come  at  night-fall  around 
the  house,  and  outrage  the  dra- 
matic unities  on  the  lawn  in  the 
recital  of  a  masque,  in  which 
CiBur  de  Lion  runs  his  tin  sword 
through  the  first  Emperor  Ka- 
poleon,  and  Lord  Kelson  smites 
Marc  Antony  who  expires  in  the 
arms,  not  of  Cleopatra,  but  of 
Punchinello,  while  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  in  crinoline  executes  a  pas 
seiil,  after  which  the  mighty 
Corsican  and  the  great  Boman 
triumvir  carry  round  their  caps 
for  pennies,  and  the  histrionic 
corps  troop  away  to  rehearse  their 
stories  to  another  audience.  And 
then  come  the  Waits,  a  melan- 
choly band  of  music  enough,  that 
blow  their  discordant  blare  of 
horns  and  depart.  It  is  in  the 
country  only  that  these  antique 
observances   linger,  and  even  in 
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the  country  they  are  likely  to  lin- 
ger not  long.  The  Christmas 
momming  and  music  of  the  cities 
are  done  in  the  pantomime. 

There  is  a  look  ahout  all  provin- 
cial towns  in  England  character- 
istically and  unmistakably  Eng- 
I'nh.  No  American  suddenly 
whisked  into  one  of  them  from 
his  own  shores  could  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  general  aspect  of  the 
place  was  unfamiliar  to  him.  He 
would  read  the  same  names,  likely 
enough  on  the  signs  of  the  Eng- 
lish town  that  are  over  the  shops 
(or  stores)  of  his  native  place. 
There  is  Smith,  the  livery  stable 
keeper,  and  Jones,  the  seller  of 
hardware,  and  Brown,  the  apoth- 
ecary, and  there  is  the  same  air  of 
lounging  listlessness  and  idle 
vacuity  in  the  men  that  hang 
around  the  stables,  the  same  show 
of  pans  and  kettles  at  the  door  of 
the  hardware  dealer,  the  same 
array  of  gallipots  and  globes  of 
green  and  red  water  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  apothecary,  that  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  from 
childhood.  But  the  apothecary 
is  called  a  chymist,  and  the  hard- 
ware dealer  an  ironmonger  and 
the  keeper  of  the  livery-stable  a 
pogt'Tnaster  t*    Moreover,  the  pro- 

*  A  ffreat  rage  prevails  in  London 
for  giving  magnificent  names  to  trades, 
and  npecial  departments  of  business 
enterprise — ^names  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Greek.  No  foreigner  visiting  Eng- 
land during  the  past  two  years,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  island  he  may 
have  been,  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  universal  slanting  sign  of 


'-^J^Oj,-^ 


I 


which  Is  displayed  in  every  railway    

of  the  rnlted  Kingdom.     *'rankliba-    " ocoscuephoro* "  or  " eooscuepheron. 


vincial  towns  all  seem,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned  of  Honiton, 
(the  manufacturing  towns  only 
excepted)  to  be  quite  completed 
and  to  be  altogether  content  at 
being  so.  Not  a  brick  is  out  of 
its  place,  there  is  no  improvement 
going  on,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  be  improved,  (actually  or  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants)  and 
one  feels  that  to-day  is  but  a  rep- 
etition of  the  same  day  of  the 
year  any  time  in  the  reign  of 
Greorge  II.,  due  allowance  being 
had  for  the  changes  of  costume 
and  conventionality. 

One  marked  point  of  difference 
between  the  country  towns  of 
England  and  America  is  greatly 
in  favor  of  England  as  affecting, 
the  sense  of  beauty,  while  another 
seriously  mars  the  general  effect  of 
the  English  town.  In  this  quiet, 
quaint,  comfortable  little  Sid- 
mouth,  the  smooth,  well-kept 
roads,  winding  in  graceful  curves, 
here  giving  just  a  glimpse  of  a  cot- 
tage at  a  turn  two  hundred  yards 
off,  and  there  sweeping  away  to 
cross  the  brawling  Sid  by  a  bridge 
of  stone,  are  surely  far  prettier 
than  the  long  rectilinear  streets  of 
American  villages.  But  the  high 
brick  walls  that  run  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other,  exclud- 
ing from  the  view  of  the  traveler 
on  the  highway,  lawn  and  terrace 
and  ancient  mansion,  are  doubly 
distasteful,    as    objects    ugly    in 

non"  is  the  Greek  for  "all  iron,"  pa», 
patetjpan^  all,  and  KlibanoB^  iron,  and 
the  ubiquitous  Sign  refers  to  an  iron- 
fumishfng  establishment  in  Baker 
street,  next  door  to  Madame  Tussand's 
Wax-Works.  There  are  even  so  many 
"Pantechnicons"  for  the  storage  of 
bulky  articles.  A  carrier  of  house- 
hold goods  on  railway  seeks,  through 
Notet  and  Queries  to  know  whether  he 
shall  call  himself  "ecoscuephoron." 
*(  nnrkRoi-iAnborAa  "  or  "  eooseueuh«ron." 
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themselves,  and  annoying  for  what 
they  conceal.  Why,  having  built 
a  fine  house,  or  having  inherited 
and  restored  a  many*gabled  edi- 
fice with  Elizabethan  windows, 
and  ornamented  the  grounds 
around  it,  the  English  gentleman 
should  wish  to  shut  out  his  abode 
from  the  sight  of  men  is  not  at 
first  altogether  comprehensible. — 
An  iron  railing,  one  might  sup- 
pose, would  as  effectually  guard 
him  against  intrusion  as  a  15  foot 
blank  wall,  but  then  an  iron  rail- 
ing would  permit  other  people  to 
enjoy  at  a  distance,  something  of 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  the 
English  gentleman  desires  to  keep 
it  all  to  himself.  Personal  isola- 
tion as  opposed  to  companionship 
is  his  characteristic.  He  is  con- 
stantly building  up  moral  and  so- 
cial brick  walls  around  his  indi- 
viduality, lie  probably  loves  his 
neighbor  as  well  as  most  other 
people,  but  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion does  not  seem  to  him  to  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  his  neigh- 
bor's acquaintance.  To  love 
your  neighbor,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  required  that  you  should 
know  him,  and  the  English  gen- 
tleman would  appear  to  act  upon 
the  belief  that  if  he  knew  him  bet- 
ter, he  would  probably  love  him 
less.  But  the  brick  walls  around 
the  Lodge,  the  Villa  or  the  Park, 
whatever  may  be  their  social  sig- 
nificance, are  a  great  disfigure- 
ment to  the  rural  and  suburban 
landscapes  of  England.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  country  would  be  too 
lovely  without  them. 

The  finest  sight  of  Sidmouth  is 
what  it  ofters  to  the  visitor  in 
common  with  Dover  and  Hast- 
ings, and  Brighton,  and  Torquay, 


indeed  with  all  the  towns  lying  on 
the  channel — that  majestic  view 
of  the  sea,  ever  varying  and  yet, 
in  a  certain  sense,  ever  the  same, 
that  boundless  outlook  over  the 
waste  by  which  all  the  bards  f^om 
the  Psalmist  down  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
son have  been  moved  to  raptures. 
As  for  the  sea  itself,  it  affects  the 
imagination  in  much  the  same 
way  all  round  the  world,  but  the 
tall  clifis  and  bold  headlands  of 
the  channel  impart  additional 
grandeur  to  the  general  prospect 
along  its  margin,  and  make  up  a 
scene  for  Turner  to  paint  and 
Buskin  to  describe.  A  noble  sea- 
wall called  "  The  Esplanade,"  ex- 
tends for  a  third  of  a  mile  upon 
the  very  border  of  the  channel, 
from  the  hill  on  one  side  of  the 
town  to  the  hill  on  the  other,  af- 
fording a  promenade  for  the  citi- 
zens, and  protecting  them  from 
the  too  fierce  onset  of  the  waves, 
which,  during  the  winter  months, 
driven  before  the  south  westerly 
gales,  come  thundering  against 
the  stone-work  with  a  fury  that 
would  seem  well  nigh  resistless. — 
No  pier  or  jetty  or  breakwater  ex- 
tends out  into  the  sea,  for  Sid- 
mouth is  not  a  seaport;  there  are 
only  some  dangerous  breakers  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore, 
over  which  the  sea  lashes  itself 
incessantly  into  foam,  and  the 
villagers  are  therefore  never  vis- 
ited by  the  great  ships  that  are 
always  ploughing  their  way  up 
and  down  the  channel,  bearing  the 
commerce  of  the  world  to  London, 
and  carrying  oft'  the  fabrics  of 
England  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
except  when  one  of  these  is  driven 
upon  the  rocks,  and  goes  hopeless- 
I3'  to  pieces  within  almost  a  rope's 
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length  of  human  habitations.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  channel 
was  very  unqaiet,  and  raged  vio- 
lently upon  the  sands  from  day  to 
day,  seeming  ever  more  angry 
and  insolent  in  its  advance,  and 
dashing  the  spray,  now  and  then, 
even  into  the  faces  of  the  pretty 
promenaders,  who,  with  their  fair 
hair  blown  about  their  blooming 
cheeks,  and  their  skirts  blown 
about  their  trim  ankles,  paced  to 
and  fro  along  the  Esplanade,  ex- 
actly, for  all  the  world,  as  in  John 
Leeches  pictures.  But  the  sea 
was  not  so  rough  as  it  had  been  a 
few  weeks  before.  There  still  re- 
mained, at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  the  fragment  of  a  wreck 
over  which  the  waves  broke  as  if 
Id  a  mad  joy  at  the  ruin  they  had 
wrought.  In  the  latest  tempest 
of  the  winter,  while  lives  were 
being  dashed  about  anywhere  on 
the  perilous  coast  of  England,  (it 
had  been  only  a  fortnight  ago,)  a 
gallant  barque  was  hurled  there 
upon  the  breakers,  within  sight 
of  the  homes  of  Sidmouth,  fortu- 
nately in  the  broad  light  of  -day. 
The  Coast  Guard  and  the  brave 
men  of  the  National  Life  Boat 
Institution  and  all  the  citizens  of 
the  town  hurried  to  the  beach  and 
the  cliffs  that  towered  above  it,  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  hapless 
mariners,  or  to  watch  in  breath- 
less suspense  the  result  of  the 
efforts  to  save  them.  It  was  in- 
deed an  awful  moment,  a  trying 
quart  d'heure^  as  the  struggle  went 
on  for  these  poor  creatures  be- 
tween human  energy  and  courage 
and  the  pitiless  elements,  but, 
God  be  praised  I  the  efforts  in 
their  behalf  were  successful,  and 
the  entire  crew  was  safely  brought 


to  land.  It  was  an  Italian  vessel, 
from  Palermo  or  Leghorn,  bound 
to  London,  and  the  sailors,  who 
had  not  a  word  of  English  to  ex- 
press their  thanks,  poor  fellows,  to 
their  human  benefactors,  fell, 
every  man  of  them,  upon  his 
knees,  there  on  the  first  bit  of  dry 
ground  he  touched,  and  inwardly 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  God. 
Whether  honest  Giacomo  breathed 
his  thanks— giving  to  the  All- 
Father  or  to  the  Virgin  or  yet  to 
one  of  the  Saints  is  probably  of 
little  importance,  but  we  do  not 
wonder  to  be  told  that  the  sight 
was  an  impressive  one  to  English 
Protestants,  who  might  well  doubt 
whether  an  English  crew  cast 
ashore  upon  a  Koman  Catholic 
strand  would  ever  have  thought 
of  Heaven  at  all. 

In  the  local  book-shop  of  Sid- 
mouth, I  bought  a  little  shilling 
guide  to  the  town  and  neighbor- 
hood, which  proved  a  most  valu- 
able Vade  Mecum  in  my  rambles 
thereafter.  I  was  always  de- 
lighted with  ''Little  Pedlington 
and  the  Pedlingtonians ''  which 
volume  is  scarcely  a  burlesque 
after  all.  Does  not  every  villager 
think  his  own  village  the  most 
remarkable  village  in  the  two 
hemispheres  ?  Is  not  the  number 
much  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed  of  those  who 

—take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg 
For  the  jfroiit  wave  that  echoes  round 
the  world  I  * 

I  confess  I  think  the  weakness 
an  amiable  one,  and  that  I  was 
charmed  to  find  that  the  genial 
author  of  the  Guide  to  Sidmouth 
had  been  able  to  show  that  a 
Roman  paved  road  existed  in- 
dubitably in  the  neighborhood  ; 
that    the    geological     formations 
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were  rather  more  interesting  than  welPs  time,  though  many  impor- 
the  general  run,  and  dip,  of  tant  events  occurred  in  Devon- 
stratifications  ;  that  a  whale  had  shire,  nothing  extraordinary  was 
certainly  heen  seen  some  years  done  by  Eoundhead  or  Cavalier 
ago  off  the  Esplanade;  that  the  just  at  this  particular  spot ;  and 
mineral  waters  of  the  Sid  valley  as  the  only  striking  fact  that  can 
upon  analysis  were  discovered  to  be  recorded  of  it  is  that  it  be- 
contain  ever  so  many  carbonates  longed  once  to  Ghida,  mother  of 
and  oxides,  and  that  upon  the  Harold,  last  of  Saxon  kings, 
whole,  the  climate  was  to  be  pre-  which  ownership  was  inconveni- 
ferred  to  that  of  Italy.  It  was  in  ently  long  ago  to  excite  any  pres- 
the  matter  of  its  modern  history,  ent  interest  of  a  lively  nature,  it 
however,  that  the  little  book  was  was  necessary  to  look  to  incidents 
most  entertaining  and  displayed  nearer  our  own  time  for  good 
to  best  advantage  the  skill  of  working  historic  associations. — 
the  author.  As  Sidmouth  has  Happily  these  were  not  wanting, 
furnished  no  great  novelist  with  nor  has  the  author  failed  to  use 
the  locality  for  his  fictions  and  them  effectively, 
had  no  poet  to  sing  the  beauties  (to  be  comtinbud.) 
of  its  sea  and  shore  ;  as,  in  Crom- 


We  learn  from    the   Ouachita  praiseworthy   spirit    of  industry 

Telegraph  thsit  "  the  gross  receipts  manifested  by  the  young  men  of 

at    the     New     Orleans     Custom  P^^  town  and  country.     A  prom- 

,-.  i-u     -I  *    r    T ,  ment    mechanic    told  us  a    few 

House  smce  the  Ist  of  January  ^       ^.^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  received 

1866,  resulting  from  the  tax  of  ^bout  a  dozen  applications  from 
two  cents  on  cotton,  up  to  the  boys,  who  wished  to  learn  the 
30th  of  June  1866,  and  of  three  carpenter's  trade,  and  wb  know 
cents  since  that  period,  amounted  of  a  half  dozen  young  men  of  our 
on  the  Ist  day  of  January  1867,  J<>^^  7*^<^,  ^^^e  recently  set  m  to 
y  «!  ««;  o/xo  .:  rr.*..  x  -J  u  learn  trades,  while  not  a  few  have 
to  »1,331  808.''  This  tax  paid  by  ^^^^^^  land  and  gone  manfully  to 
the  South,  exceeds  by  more  than  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  -,,  .  ,  ^j^ul  «»^;^:f  ««j  ^u^ 
the  generous  donation  by  Con^  This  is  the  right  spirit  and  the 
gresf  for  Southern  Relief.  ^  *^?^"}5^  ""^  ^^^  i  Gonzales'  bovs 
^  should  be  copied  all  over  the 
Texas  Boys. — You  never  south.  Learn  a  trade— any  res- 
catch  Texas  napping,  where  there  pectable  trade— and  learn  it  well, 
is  anything  to  be  done.  Even  her  The  younjr  man  thus  prepared  to 
boys  are  wide  awake  to  the  spirit  enter  life  has  a  better  and  more 
of  enterprise  and  industry.  See  enduring  capital,  even  if  he  has 
what  the  Gonzales  Inquirer^  (al-  ^q^  ^  dollar  besides,  than  his  fel- 
ways  prompt  to  speak  a  word  in  j^^^  brought  up  in  idleness  and 
good  season)  says  about  the  Gon-  ignorance',  who  has  a  fortune  left 
zales  boys  and  the  young  men  of  i^[^^  ^^q^^q  than  ever  is  it  now 
the  South  in  geneT&l—Natchito-  necessary  that  every  Southern 
ches  Times,  boy  should  learn  a  trade— should 
"  We  have  several  times  taken  take  off  his  coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves, 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  highly  and  go  at  something. " 
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MOTHER,  HOME,  AND  HEAVBN. 

Oh  !  a  wonderful  realm  is  home, 
A  place  to  memory  dear, 
A  kingly  crown,  I'd  gladly  lay  down. 
To  dwell  in  its  humble  sphere. 

The  queen  in  this  kingdom  so  fair, 
Is  mother,  a  perfect  saint, 
With  hair  so  grey,  and  a  kindly  way. 
And  her  dress  so  neat  and  quaint. 

Her  scepter  she  sways  with  the  hand 
Of  love,  and  her  ministers  three, 
Of  heavenly  birth,  sent  down  to  earth 
Are  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Her  palace  is  a  simple  cot, 

In  a  vale  by  their  care  shut  in, 

From  the  weary  cheat,  of  the  world's  deceit 

And  its  blight  of  deadly  sin. 

Through  this  valley  a  river  runs 
That  knows  neither  ebb,  nor  flow. 
But  ever  the  stream,  slips  by  like  a  dream 
To  a  haven  of  rest  below. 

The  name  of  the  harbor  is  heaven 
The  name  of  the  valley,  peace, 
The  river  of  love  has  its  source  above 
Where  angels  their  songs  never  cease. 


Butler,  of  Massaclinsottfl,  voted  lift j*-  public  meetlngf  in  Galreston  that    pro 

four  times  in  succeBsion,  in  the  Nation-  scnted  Preston  Brooks  a  cane  for  cbas- 

al  Democratic  Convention  of  1860,  for  tising  Sumner. 

the  nomination  of  Jefferaon  Davis  for      Holdcn  declared,  in  1856,    that  the 

the  Presidency.  election  of  Fremont  would  bo  a  suffl- 

Brownlov  carried  on  a  two  weeks  cient  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

dlflctissioii,  in  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  Union. 

a  book,  to  prove  that  slavery  was  a  di-      Mr.  Pool  was  a  Confederate  elector 

vine  institution  and  that  abolitionists  and  sought  the  position  of  Brigadier 

were  worse  than  infidels.  General  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Hamilton,  of   Texas,  presided  at  a  RtOeigh  Sentinel* 
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THE  LAST  OF  THB  CRUSADBRS. 


The  seizure  of  Namur  citadel 
was  a  false  step  on  the  part  of 
Don  John.  There  can  "be  but 
little  doubt  that,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  King,  he  had  the  right 
to  possess  himself  of  any  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provinces. 
But  the  circumstances,  under 
which  the  seizure  was  made,  were 
calculated  to  excite  the  suspicions 
and  inflame  the  resentment  of  the 
Estates.  Without  warning,  the 
Governor  had  leflt  the  Capital, 
and  more  like  an  enemy  than  its 
rightful  Lord,  had,  with  drawn 
sword,  taken  possession  of  one  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  country. — 
True,  Don  John  seemed  even  now 
desirous  to  avert  the  calamities  of 
war.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Namur,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  Estates,  reciting  his  reasons 
for  the  strange  step  he  had  taken, 
and  calling  on  them  to  ferret  out 
the  conspirators  against  his  life 
and  liberty,  and  bring  them  to  con- 
dign punishment.  The  States 
replied  with  many  protestations  of 
fidelity  to  his  Majesty  and  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  signlfled 
their  willingness,  if  Don  John 
would  point  them  out,  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.  But 
nothing  came  of  these  negotia- 
tions. While  they  were  yet  pend- 
ing, an  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Governor  to  secure  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  and  some  intercepted  let- 
ters, proving  that  he  was  tampering 
with  the  German  mercenaries, 
with  a  view  to  retain  them  in  the 
country,  put  an  end  to  all  hope 
of  a  peaceful  accommodation. — 
Watching    with    silent    sagacity 


the  course  of  events  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
'not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
repeated  mistakes  made  by    his 
adversary.     After  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  upon  Antwerp  Cita- 
del, the  influence   of  his   coun- 
cils became  altogether  in  the  as- 
cendant.    By    invitation  of  the 
Estates,  he  visited  Brussels  itself 
and  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  affection  and  ven- 
eration.   Beyond  question,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  day, 
the  Prince  se^ms  to  have  under- 
stood the  rare  secret  of  holding 
his  tongue  when  it  was  better  to 
say  nothing.    Hence  his  soubri- 
quet of  William  the  Silent.    The 
time  had  now  come  for  him  to 
speak,  and  he  spoke  accordingly, 
to  some  purpose.    By  Lis  persua- 
sion,   the   Estates   demanded   of 
Don  John,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  restoration  of  his  authority, 
first,  that  he  should  maintain  the 
Ghent     Treaty    and     Perpetual 
Edict,  secondly,   that  he  should 
give  up  Namur  Castle,  and  third- 
ly, that  he  should  at  once  dismiss 
the  German  mercenaries.    Other 
conditions  were   added,  less  im- 
portant it   is    true,    but  from  a 
Spanish  stand-point  in  the    last 
degree,  irritating  and  insolent. — 
Never  was  victorious  Crusader  so 
braved   by  Infied  before  I      The 
terms   proposed,    were,    in   fact, 
tantamount  to  a   declaration  of 
war.    With  secret  joy,  Don  John 
saw  that  the  day  of  negotiation 
was  gone  by,  and  that  the  sword 
must  now  decide  the  controversy. 
His  Majesty,  he  declared,  had  at 
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last  oommisaioned  him  to  make 
war  upon  these  rebellious  Provin- 
ces and  he  would  do  so  with  all 
his  heart.    An  army,  formidable 
in  numbers  and  still  more  so  from 
Talor  and  discipline,  was  rapidly 
collecting   under    his    banner. — 
Mansfield  brought  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  from  Prance,  and 
the  afterwards  famous  Alexander 
of  Parma  arrived  soon  after  with 
several    choice     regiments    from 
Italy  and  Spain.    The  latter  found 
his  old  play-fellow  worn  with  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  his  post, 
but    the     ghost    of   his    former 
self.    But  like  the  war-horse  of 
Scripture  that  snuffeth  the  battle 
a&r    off    and  saith  among  the 
trumpets  ha,    ha,    something  of 
Don  John^s  old  fire  and  energy  be- 
gan to  revive  amid  the  clash  of 
arms.    His  army  numbered  about 
twenty  thousand   fighting  men  ; 
troops    trained  in  the    school  of 
those  warriors,  who  had  carried 
the  terror  of  the  Spanish  arms  to 
the  heart  of  the  New  World  and 
more  than  once  had  smitten  to 
the  dust  the  power  of  the  great 
monarchy  of  France.    The  army 
of  the  Estates  was  equal  in  num- 
bers, but  in  scarcely  anything  else 
besides.    Above  all,  it  was  com- 
manded by  second-rate,  or  by  raw 
and   inexperienced,  officers.      It 
bad  been  the  original  intention  of 
the  patriots,  to  attack  Don  John 
in  Xamur,  but  learning  that  he 
purposed  himself  to  advance,  their 
officers  determined  to  fall  back  on 
Gemblours,  which  was  nine  miles 
distant  from  that  city.    There- 
treat  began  on  the   last  day  of 
January,  1596.    At  early  dawn, 
the  Spaniards  broke  up  their  camp 
and  began  the  pursuit.     Above 


their  heads  streamed  the  cross 
emblazoned  banner  of  their  vic- 
torious leader,  with  its  memora- 
ble inscription,  '^In  hoc  signo  vici 
Turcos,  in  hoc  hsereticos  vin- 
cari."  Late  in  Uhe  day,  the  van- 
guard of  the  Spaniards  came  in 
sight  of  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
army.  Don  John  at  once  detailed 
a  body  of  six  hundred  chosen 
troopers  and  a  thousand  infantry, 
with  orders  to  occupy  the  enemy, 
until  the  main  body  under  him- 
self and  Alexander  of  Parma 
should  arrive.  A  spirited  attack 
was  at  once  begun  upon  the  re- 
treating Netherlanders,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Parma  rode  up  to  reconnoitre. 
The  army  of  the  Estates  was  at 
this  moment,  proceeding  along 
the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine, 
filled  with  mire  and  water,  and  as 
broad  and  more  dangerous  than  a 
river.  Parma  noticed  the  waver- 
ing of  their  spears  as  the  columns 
passed  hurriedly  and  confusedly 
forward  and  with  the  intuition  of 
genius,  saw  that  the  hour  was 
come  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
Plunging  into  the  dangerous 
swamp,  he  struggled  boldly 
through,  and  waiting  only  until 
his  troopers  had  gained  a  footing 
by  his  side,  ho  hurled  them  with 
resistless  ftiry  on  the  foe.  The 
rout  that  ensued  was  disgraceful. 
Panic-stricken,  the  Ketherland 
cavalry  turned  and  fled  without  a 
blow,  charging  through  the  ranks 
of  the  retreating  infantry,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  wild- 
est disorder.  In  a  moment, 
the  whole  army  broke  to  pieces 
and  lay  a  struggling  and  terrified 
mass  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
Itesistance,    properly     spealdng, 
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there  was  none.  When  at  length, 
weary  of  slaughter,  the  swords  of 
the  pursuers  ceased  from  their 
hloody  work,  ten  thousand  Keth- 
erlanders,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, lay  dead  on  the  field. 
The  most  accommodating  credu- 
lity will,  perhaps,  refuse  to  credit 
these  figures,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  slaughter  was 
accomplished  within  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  by  but  a 
fraction,  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  men,  of  the 
Spanish  army.  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  States'  army 
was  annihilated.  Guns,  baggage, 
camp-equipage,  ammunition,  all 
fell  into  the  victors'  hands.  The 
few  hundreds  of  miserable  prison- 
ers captured,  were  either  hanged 
or  drowned. 

The  news  of  the  terrible  disas- 
ter of  Gemblours  was  received  in 
Brussels  with  more  indignation 
than  alarm.  The  defeat  was  at- 
tributed, no  doubt  with  much 
.justice,  to  the  jealousies  and  self- 
ish rivalries  of  the  nobles  ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  much 
ado  to  restrain  the  popular  fury 
from  breaking  out  in  some  act  of 
violence  against  *'the  traitors." 
To  him  all  eyes  were  turned  in 
this  hour  of  extremity  ;  and  the 
unanimity  produced  by  the  dis- 
aster in  the  Councils  of  the  Es- 
tates, went  far  to  compensate  for 
its  other  consequences.  Prompt 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  organize 
and  equip  a  second  army.  Orange 
dispatched  envoys  to  England  to 
arrange  for  a  subsidy  for  the 
coming  campaign,  and  sent  Com- 
missioners throughout  the  Prov- 
inces to  raise  the  respective  pon- 
tributions    agreed    upon  by    the 


Estates.  Troops  were  rapidly  en- 
rolled and  equipped,  and  the 
patriots  soon  saw  themselves  again 
iu  condition  to  take  the  field. 
On  his  own  side,  Don  John  waa 
proceeding  with  his  military  pre- 
parations on  an  extensive  scale. 
Some  towns  of  second-rate  impor- 
tance had  fitUen  into  his  hands  in 
consequence  of  the  Gemblours 
victory  ;  but  this  gain  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  the  important  town  of 
Amsterdam,  which,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Holland,  had  long 
held  out  for  the  cause  of  the  King. 
His  army  now  numbered  thirty 
thousand  fighting  men,  many  of 
them  seasoned  veterans  from  Italy 
and  Spain.  But  he  lacked  the 
means  to  make  this  powerful  force 
available.  The  mercenaries,  who 
fought  under  his  banner,  fought 
for  gold  alone,  and  gold  Don 
John  had  none  to  give  them. 
Pent  within  the  limits  of  a  camp, 
his  fiery  spirit  chafed  high  under 
this  enforced  inactivity.  It  is 
truly  pathetic  to  read  his  appeals 
to  his  brother,  at  this  time,  either 
to  recall  him,  or  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  He  was  deeply  pained, 
he  said,  at  being  disgraced  and 
abandoned  by  the  King,  having 
served  him '*  with  love  and  faith 
and  heartiness,  both  as  a  brother 
and  a  man."  ''Our  lives,"  he 
added,  are  staked  upon  this  cast 
and  all  ''we  wish  is  to  lose  them 
honorably."  Whether  from  the 
poverty  of  his  Exchequer  or  from 
the  secret  distrust  he  felt  of  Don 
John's  design,  or  from  both  causes 
combined,  Philip  still  delayed  to 
send  him  the  necessai*y  subsidies. 
More  or  less  of  suspicion  will  al- 
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ways  attach  to  him,  that  he  caused 
a  slow  poison  to  be  administered 
to  his  brother,  about  this  time, 
with  a  view  to  remove  him  forever 
from  his  path.  As  this  suspicion, 
however,  was  never  clearly  proved, 
it  is,  perhaps,  no  more  than  just 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Enough  of  l^nown  and 
ulabliished  criminality  attaches  to 
him,  to  couple  his  name  with 
eternal  infamy.  There  was 
enough,  indeed,  in  the  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  of  Don 
John,  without  referring  it  to  the 
agency  of  poison,  to  account  for 
the  final  catastrophe  now  near  at 
hand.  Devoured  with  care, 
braved  by  ^Mieretics  and  rebels," 
yet  powerless  to  strike,  neglected 
and  suspected  at  home,  the  hero 
to  whom  the  dust  of  the  mel6e  had 
been  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils, 
sighed  at  length  for  rest.  He 
was  soon  to  find  a  long  and  last 
repose.  Ever  since  the  death  of 
Esoovedo,  a  consuming  melan- 
choly had  preyed  upon  his  spirits, 
and  to  the  ravages  produced  by 
mental  grief  and  depression,  were 
soon  to  be  added  those  of  physical 
disease.  In  his  fortified  camp, 
within  a  league  of  Namur,  the 
life  of  the  last  Crusader  was  eb- 
bing fast  away.  A  miserable 
hovel,  the  single  room  of  which 
had  once  been  used  for  a  pigeon- 
house,  was  the  spot  that  witnessed 
the  last  moments  of  his  chequered 
and  brilliant  career.  A  consum- 
ing fever  burnt  within  his  veins, 
and  during  the  last  few  days  of 
his  illness,  his  mind  wandered. 
Like  a  later  and  mightier  warrior; 
bis  thoughts,  in  these  closing 
hours  of  delirium,  were  again 
with  the  battle  and  its  stern  in- 


terests. Once  more  his  fading 
eye  looked  upon  the  shock  of 
charging  squadrons,  and  once 
more  his  deadening  ear  caught 
the  voice  of  ''the  thunder  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting." — 
Beason,  however,  returned  before 
the  hour  of  his  death,  and  enabled 
him  to  make  his  last  testamentary 
dispositions.  On  the  first  day  of 
October,  1578,  the  anniversary  of 
Lepanto,  he  calmly  breathed 
his  last.  The  body  was  borne  in 
State  to  Namur,  and  the  heart 
taken  out,  embalmed  and  buried 
there.  To  this  day  may  be  read, 
in  that  town,  the  inscription  on 
the  tablet,  which  indicated  the 
spot  where  that  lion-heart  return- 
ed to  dust.  The  body,  itself, 
however,  was  carried  to  Spain  for 
interment.  It  had  been  Don 
John^s  dying  request  to  his  brother 
that  his  remains  might  rest  by 
the  side  of  his  Imperial  father  ; 
and  Philip,  with  decency,  could 
scarcely  refuse.  To  saxe  expense, 
however,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  second  Charlemagne,  the 
owner  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  had 
the  body  cut  into  three  parts, 
packed  into  as  many  bags,  for 
convenience  of  transportation, 
and  carried  privately,  and  on 
horse-back,  through  France  to 
their  destination.  The  ghastly 
remains  at  length  found  rest  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Escurial,  the 
palace  and  the  tomb  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain. 

So  lived  and  died  the  last  Cru- 
sader whom  the  annals  of  Chiv- 
alry were  to  know.  Not,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  man  or  even  a  great 
commander,  he  had  yet  much  of 
that  brilliant  and  dashing  courage 
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which  so  captivates  the  imagina-  hero  who  bucklered   this    great 

tion  in  the  exploits  of  a  Tancred  cause,  his  character  seems  want- 

or  a  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion.    The  ing  in  almost  every   element  of 

romantic   circumstances  *  of    his  true  greatness.    He  was,  in  truth, 

birth  and  rearing,  his  youth,  his  utterly  unable  to  understand  or  ap- 

beauty,  his  impetuous  valor,  and  preciate  his  great  antagonist — ^his 

his  high  and  chivalrous  bearing,  thought  could  not  comprehend  the 

inspire  a  genuine  sympathy  in  his  character  of  William,  of  Orange, 

fortunes   and  for   his    untimely  ^^ Damned  heretic  and  rebel,'' he 

fate^a  sympathy  which  may  be  described    him     to    Philip,    and 

indulged  without  check,  so  long  as  damned  heretic  and  rebel  he,  no 

his  efforts  are  directed  against  the  doubt,  honestly  thought  William, 

powerful  proselytes  of  a  false  re-  Power,  and  fame,  and  honor,  were 

ligion.    It  should   never  be  for-  his  guiding  stars  through  life,  and 

gotten,  however,  that  he  lost  his  he  could  form  no  conception  of 

life  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  one  to  whom  power,  and  fame, 

political  and  religious  servitude  a  and  honors,  were  but  glittering 

nation  of  freemen,  in  whose  veins  baubles  in  comparison.    If  there 

flows  the  same  blood  that  reddens  be  any  value  in  the  examples  of 

in  our  own.    His  last  efforts  were  History,    his  surely   is  pregnant 

directed,    unfortunately,  for    his  with  instruction.    Longing  for  a 

fame,  against  the  spirit  of  that  kingly   crown,    when    his   hopes 

Beformation  which  forms  the  great  proved  fallacious,  he  could  make 

epoch   of    Modem    History — for  no  compromise  with  fate.    Like  a 

which,  in  its  mighty  struggle  for  caged  eagle  he    beat   his   wings 

existence,    more    precious   blood  vainly   against   the  bars  of   his 

than  his   was   to   be   spilt,  and  prison-house,  pined,  drooped,  and 

which,  as  we  believe,  is  destined  died — one  more  name   added  to 

to  survive  to  that  supreme  hour  the   long  list   of   those   so  well 

"When  wrapt  In  Are,  the    realms  of  suited 

Ether  flrlowr 
And  Heaven's  last  thunders  shake  the      "  To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

world  below"-  (cokclttded.) 

Contrasted  with   the   Protestant 


Wjs  gather  the  following  facts  in  re-  count  of  his  views  on  **  the  Presiding 

gard  to  the  late  Bishop  Soule,  from  the  El<ler  question."    At  the  General  Con- 

rrAww</>n  ^/ffin/vfy^nf  vLiiivniA   TPfiTi-  fcreuce.  held  In  Baltimore  in  1884,  he 

Chnttian  Advocate  of  Nashville,  Tenn .  ^^  reelected  to  the  Episcopate,  and  or- 

He  was  bom  in  Bristol,  Maine,  An-  dalned  by  Bishops  McKen dree,  George, 

gust  Ist,  1780,  and  was  a  '*  descendant  and  Roberts,    From  that  time  untUhe 

of  George  Soule,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  was  forced  by  the  weight  of  years  and 

Fathers  who  came  to  New  England  in  increasing  inflrmities  to  retire  from 

the  Mayflower."    He  received  license  active  service,  he  was  abundant  in  la- 

to  preach  in  1798,  and  labored  in  Maine  ^o™.  scorning  ease  and  self-indulgenpe, 

tm  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  Editor  consecrating  all  his  powers  to  th©  dif- 

of  the  Methodist  Magazine.    In  1820,  he  flcult  and  responsible  work  which  had 

was  elected  Bishop,  But  declined  on  ao-  *^^^  assigned  him  by  the  Church. 
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MEMORIAL  FLOWERS. 

The  Lord  of  light,  who  rules  the  hours, 
Has  scattered  through  our  sunny  land, 
Mementoes  of  His  love  in  flowers, 
With  lavish  hand. 

This  month  they  bloom  in  beauty  rare, 
And  more  than  wonted  sweets  display, 
As  conscious  of  the  part,  they  bear 
The  Tenth  of  May. 

On  which  the  South  in  plaintive  tone 
Of  pride  and  sorrow  mixed  with  bliss, 
Speaks :  ''  As  a  nation,  I  can  own 
No  day  but  this  ! 

I  give  on  it,  my  glorious  dead 
The  tribute,  they  have  earned  so  well. 
And  with  each  bud  and  blossom  shed 
A  mystic  spell. 

I  lay  the  Laurel  wreath  above 
The  Cedar  with  its  sacred  ties, 
And  place  them,  with  a  mother's  love^ 
Where  Jackson  lies. 

The  Lily  in  its  loveliness. 
Pure  as  the  stream  where  it  awoke. 
And  spotless  as  his  Bishop's  dress, 
I  give  to  Polk. 

To  Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  Moss, 
And  Bosemary  and  Balm  ;  to  these 
Entwisted  in  a  simple  Cross, 
I  add  Heartsease. 

The  Fleur-de-Lis,  in  song  and  lay 
The  emblem  of  true  knight-hood's  pride, 
I  place  commixed  with  Jessamine  spray. 
By  AsHBT's  side. 

Fresh  Moming-Glory  buds  I  twine 
With  scarlet  Woodbine  laid  beneath  ; 
And  mingle  with  them  Eglantine ; 
For  Pelham's  wreath. 
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The  Honeysuckle's  rosy  drift, 
Whence  fragrance  dripping  dews  distil, 
I  offer  as  the  proper  gift, 
For  Ambrose  Hill. 

O'er  Pender's  pure  and  sacred  dust 
Let  Bleeding  Hearts  and  Bays  be  swept ; 
He  well  deserved  his  Country's  trust 
So  nobly  kept  I 

Let  Ramseur's  native  pines  drop  down 
Their  leaves  and  odorous  gums,  displayed 
To  form  with  Ivy-flowers  a  down, 
Where  he  lies  laid. 

While  Orange  blossoms  fall  like  snow 
To  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  ripe, 
And  form  of  Maxcy  Gregg,  below, 
The  truest  type. 

Where  Doles  and  Bartow  rest  in  death, 
Strew  Hyacinths  and  Mignonette, 
And  scatter  with  its  balmy  breath. 
The  Violet. 

The  fairest  of  the  radiant  dyes, 
Which  paint  in  living  gems  her  sward, 
The  Land  of  Flowers  well  supplies 
To  honor  Ward. 

The  grand  Magnolia's  blossoms  fall, 
Mingling  with  Fern  their  snowy  loads, 
And  form  a  freshly  fragrant  pall 
To  cover  Rhodes. 

Let  Stars  of  Bethlehem  gleaming  lie, 

As  pure  as  Barksdale's  soul,  which  soars 

While  he  exclaims  :  "  I  gladly  die 

In  SUCH  A  CAUSE  I" 

Gr ANBURY  rests  in  dreamless  sleep, 
And  heaped  upon  his  grave's  green  sod, 
I  let  the  Crimson  Cactus  creep 
Round  Golden  Rod. 

Of  ZoLLicoFFER,  who  Went  first 
To  plead  my  cause  at  Heaven's  bar. 
The  Am'ranth's  buds  to  glory  burst, 
Fit  emblems  are. 
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For  Morgan  let  the  wild  wood  Grape 
Afford  a  dewy  diadem, 
And  with  its  drooping  tendrils  drape 
The  Buck-eye's  stem. 

Missouri,  from  the  fertile  fields 
Washed  by  her  giant  river's  wave, 
The  gorgeous  Rhododendron  yields 
McCuLLOcu's  grave. 

Around  the  stone  with  Clcburne's  name, 
Wreathe  Daisies  and  the  Golden  Bell, 
And  Trumpet- flowers  with  hearts  of  flame. 
And  Asphodel. 

For  him  who  made  all  hearts  his  own, 
The  sweetest  Rose  of  love  shall  bloom. 
In  buds  of  blushing  beauty  strown 
On  Stuart's  tomb. 

Each  nameless  nook  and  scattered  spot. 
Which  hides  my  children  from  my  view, 
I  mark  with  the  Forget-me-not, 
In  Heaven's  own  blue. 

Of  all  the  varied  vernal  race 
I  give  my  cherished  dead  a  part. 
Except  the  Cypress  ;  that  I  place 
Upon  MY  heart. 

FAWNY  DOWWIHO. 


XATION^AL  GLORY. 

The     land   we     love   is    just  true  national  glory,  we  shall  not 

emerging  from  the  storms  of  a  only  add  to  the  interest,  but  to 

civil    conflict,    the    bloodiest    of  the    utility     of    your     excellent 

modem  times,  the  passions  engen-  monthly. 

dered  by  opposing  interests,  by  1.  The  glory  of  a  nation  does 
fierce  collisions  in  the  Halls  of  not  consist  in  its  physical  grand- 
Congress,  and  by  the  still  fiercer,  eur,  this  may  develop  the  talent 
and  far  more  terrible  collisions  and  excite  the  patriotism  of  a 
on  hundreds  of  battle-fields,  have  people,  but  cannot  constitute  their 
not  yet  died  away.  If  then  we  glory.  Savages  may  roam  amid 
can  calmly  turn  away  from  scenes  scenes  of  unsurpassed  beauty, 
of  sorrow  and  blood,  and  direct  and  magnificence.  They  may 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  live  in  the  caverns  of  mountains, 
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whose  granite  bases,  and  towering 
summits,  whose  huge  boulders, 
and  lofty  cedars,  afford  scenery  the 
most  variegated  and  sublime. — 
They  may  have  their  homes  close 
to  the  thunders  of  Niagara  and 
hard  by  lakes  whose  beauty  at- 
tracts the  admiration  of  all. — 
Still  they  will  be  savages  with  no 
glorious  banner  floating  over  the^r 
heads,  and  no  national  glory 
shedding  its  light  upon  their  bar- 
ren annals.  Our  forests  were 
grander  when  they  waved  in 
primeval  beauty  over  the  half- 
naked  form  of  the  dusky  Indian, 
than  when  falling  beneath  the 
heavy  blows  of  the  wood-man's 
axe.  Our  rivers  swept  on  to  the 
ocean  with  as  much  glory  when 
only  agitated  by  the  canoe  of  the 
savage,  as  when  bearing  upon 
their  bosoms  mighty  steamers 
freighted  with  costliest  merchan- 
dise. In  a  word,  before  the  foot 
of  civilization  trod  our  soil,  be- 
fore the  axe,  or  saw,  or  plane,  or 
hammer  commenced  their  work, 
before  the  ears  were  stunned  with 
the  din  ofbusiness,  or  the  clatter  of 
machinery,  before  academies  and 
colleges  dotted  the  land,  or  church- 
es lifted  their  spires  to  Heaven, 
before  genius  invented  or  talent 
discovered  ;  grandeur  was  written 
upon  the  mountain  and  the  vale, 
and  was  proclaimed  in  one  deaf- 
ening peal  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

2.  Nor  does  the  glory  of  a  nation 
consist  in  its  physical  courage,  or 
brute  force.  To  sound  the  war- 
whoop  and  raise  the  battle-cry,  to 
lead  victorious  hosts  over  fields  of 
carnage,  to  make  homes  desolate, 
and  children  orphans,  to  carry 
fire  and  sword,  and  bring  misery, 
and  ruin,  to  thousands  of  inno- 


cent victims,  may  be  the  boast  of 
barbarians,  but  cannot  add  to  the 
true  glory  of  a  nation.  War  may 
sometimes  be  necessary,  in  de- 
fense of  honor,  or  life  of  purity 
and  innocence,  of  great  principles, 
or  inalienable  rights ;  but  even 
then  must  be  resorted  to  in  the 
last  extremity  as  the  ^'ultima 
ratio." 

War,  when  carried  on  for  con- 
quest, for  subjugation;  and  in  a 
manner,  cruel  and  vindictive,  be- 
comes the  shame  and  not  the 
glory  of  a  nation.  When  the 
ruthless  warrior,  forgetful  of  the 
claims  of  women,  of  the  demands 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  cries  of 
innocence,  goes  forth  to  destroy, 
with  vandal  fury,  private  dwel- 
lings and  public  edifices,  temples 
of  learning,  and  temples  of  re- 
ligion, cultivated  fields,  prosper* 
ous  cities,  and  defenceless  villa- 
ges; then  he  disgraces  his  flag, 
and  brings  a  -^reproach  to  his 
people."  A  nation  may  honor 
her  heroes  when  they  have  fought 
to  defend  the  right,  to  protect  the 
helpless,  and  to  turn  away  ruth- 
less hordes  that  are  pouring  like  a 
tide  of  desolation  over  her  fair 
fields  and  happy  hotnes.  But  a 
nation  derives  no  honor  from 
blood-thirsty  Attilas,  that  sweep 
like  a  desolating  storm  over  homes 
of  innocence  and  Edens  of  peace 
and  loveliness.  Wholesale  robbery 
and  murder,  heartless  conquest 
and  rapine  can  never  add  to  the 
glory  of  a  nation.  When  such 
heroes  are  honored,  it  only  shows 
the  absurdity  of  passion,  and 
the  fearful  perversion  of  the  moral 
emotions.  When  an  entire  peo- 
ple can  offer  honors  to  heroes, 
whose  cruel  orders  were  to  destroy 
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every  vestige  of  animal  and  ag- 
ricaltural  products  and  to  leave 
the  desolation  so  complete  that 
a '^crow"  in  passing  over  an  en- 
tire region,  would  be  compelled  to 
carry  his  rations  with  him  ;  then 
may  we  lament  more  over  the 
moral  desolation  that  has  come 
over  such  a  people,  than  over  the 
physical  ruin  that  has  been  visited 
upon  their  innocent  victims.  No 
lawless  rapacity,  no  heartless  cruel- 
ty should  mark  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion, whose  proud  banner  should 
float  unstained  by  crime.  But 
that  banner  as  it  ^^floats  over  the 
land  and  over  the  sea ''  should  be 
upborne  by  stalwart  and  virtuous 
arms,  and  every  rustle  of  its 
ample  folds  should  proclaim  ''glory 
to  God,  and  good- will  to  man.^' 

We  hold  then  that  the  true 
glory  of  a  nation,  consists  not  in 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  the 
variety  oi  its  scenery,  the  great- 
ness of  its  resources,  nor  yet  in 
its  vast  numbers,  its  extensive 
conquests,  its  physical  courage  or 
victorious  arms.  It  is  only  when 
war  is  tempered  by  the  influence 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  when  its 
heroes  are  ''soldiers  of  the  Cross" 
that  war  becomes  tolerable.  It 
is  only  when  waged  for  the  cause 
of  right,  and  in  a  manner  to  bring 
the  least  possible  sufiering  upon 
innocent  and  helpless  non-com- 
batants that  war  is  ever  commen- 
dable. 

3.  The  glory  of  a  nation  is 
found  in  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens.  Let  the 
citizens  ever  be  on  the  alert  to 
fell  the  forests,  to  cultivate  the 
fields,  to  build  the  cities,  establish 
the  highways,  extend  the  com- 
merce, improve  the  agriculture, 


and  advance  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  thus  increase  the  material 
prosperity,  and  add  to  the  glory 
of  the  nation.  Let  enterprise  go 
forward,  making  inventions  and 
discoveries,  adding  to  the  means 
of  human  happiness,  and  increas- 
ing the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
and  advancing  ils  standard  so 
high,  as  to  win  the  admiration  of 
the  world. 

4.  A  nation  may  glory  in  the 
progress  of  its  sons  and  daughters 
in  science  and  literature.  A 
literature,  rich,  classic,  and  origi- 
nal, adorned  with  names  that  were 
not  bom  to  die,  gives  imperish- 
able glory  to  a  nation.  Eloquence 
and  poetry,  science  and  art,  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  colleges  and 
and  academies,  these  are  the 
glory  of  a  civilized  and  christian 
people.  Wise  statesmen,  pro- 
found philosophers,  eloquent  ora- 
tors, poets  that  move  with  a  Mil- 
tonic  tread,  and  artists  of  fault- 
less skill,  are  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  of  radiant  beauty, 
adorning  the  national  sky  with 
more  than  auroral  splendors.  Such 
stars  were  Homer  and  Milton, 
Virgil  and  Shakspeare,  Newton 
and  Bacon,  and  their  light  still 
shines  with  a  splendor  which  must 
remain  undimmed  amidst  the 
revolutions  of  time,  and  must  grow 
brighter  with  the  lapse  of  ages. 

5.  The  glory  of  a  nation  is  in 
her  wise  laws,  free  constitution, 
and  good  government ;  in  the  se- 
curing of  private  rights,  and 
maintenance  of  public  virtue;  in 
institutions,  just  and  benevolent; 
in  a  press  untrammeled  and  yet 
firee  from  licentiousness;  and  in  a 
pulpit,  independent,  pure,  and 
evangelical.    It  is  not  found  in 
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injustice,  or  oppression,  in  con- 
fiscations and  judicial  murders  *, 
but  in  guarding  the  rights  of  all, 
aiding  every  state  and  every  citi- 
zen with  the  golden  rule  of  jus- 
tice. 

C.  It  is  to  the  incorruptible  vir- 
tue of  the  young  men,  and  to  the 
spotless  purity  of  the  young 
women,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  glory  of  a  nation.  For,  give 
to  a  nation,  young  men  whose  vir- 
tue is  incorruptible,  and  whose  in- 
telligence equals  their  virtue,  and 
its  glory  is  secure  in  all  time  to 
come.  A  nation,  whose  young 
men  are  wanting  in  virtue,  who 
spend  their  days  in  idleness,  and 
their  nights  in  revelry  ;  who  are 
restrained  by  no  high  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  who  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  every  appetite  and 
passion,  must  soon  be  degraded, 
though  possessed  of  inexhaustible 
resources  and  occupying  the  high- 
est position.  Let  the  young  men 
of  the  land  be  worshippers  at  the 
shrine  of  Bacchus,  drinking  to  in- 
toxication, staggering  along  the 
streets  of  the  cities  with  blood- 
shot eyes,  bloated  faces,  inflamed 
passions,  and  stultified  intellects, 
and  instead  of  pointing  as  did  the 
Eoman  matron,  and  saying  these 
are  my  jewels  ;  the  nation  nmst 
turn  away  from  them  in  sorrow, 
and  lift  a  wail  so  sad  and  so  loud 
as  to  fill  the  whole  laud  with  its 
lamentations.  The  young^maa 
who  has  lost  all  shame,  and  feels 
no  remorse,  and  who  is  incapable 
of  the  noble  purpose  and  the  high 
resolve,  who  has  eftaced  the  seal 
of  Heaven  from  the  brow  and  the 
image  of  God  from  the  heart,  and 
(]^enched  the  fire  of  intellect  in 
his  eye ;  and  who  has  forgotten 


the  precepts  of  an  honored 
father,  and  rejected  the  counsel 
tliat  has  fallen  from  maternal 
lips,  is  a  blur  upon  humanity,  a 
caricature  of  a  man  and  the 
shame  of  his  country.  With  such 
young  men,  a  country  is  bereft  of 
its  glory,  and  gradually,  but 
surely,  sinks  to  ruin. 

If  our  young  men  should  un- 
fortunately yield  to  the  tempta- 
tions that  encompass  youth,  and 
become  licentious,  profane,  infidel, 
wanting  in  integrity,  and  destitute 
of  moral  principle,  then  "Icha- 
bod,"  the  glory  is  departed,  will  be 
written  on  all  our  walls.  When 
unhallowed  lust  and  lawless  pas- 
sion have  eat  out  like  a  cancer 
the  noble  and  victorious  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  the 
youth  of  a  nation  ;  then,  indeed, 
may  the  Bachels  weep  over  the 
desolation  of  the  land  and  the 
ruin  of  their  sons;  then  may  the 
Davids  raise  their  lamentations 
over  their  fallen  Absaloms  ;  then 
may  the  Heavens  be  hung  in 
black  ;  and  the  funeral  dirge  of 
the  nation  be  sung.  Let  gaunt 
and  hungry  famine,  blighting  pes- 
tilence and  terrible  war  darken 
our  homes  and  sadden  our  hearts, 
but  let  not  impurity  stain  our 
altars  or  corrupt  our  sons. 

The  glory  of  Israel  was  her  vir- 
tuous Joseph,  her  pure-minded 
Samuel,  and  her  innocent  shep- 
herd boy.  Persia  retained  her 
glory  as  long  as  she  could  boast 
of  the  temperance  and  purity  of 
her  sons.  The  Spartan  youth,  by 
their  integrity,  their  self-denial, 
their  truth,  their  reverence  for 
age,  as  well  as  by  their  valor, 
brought  glory  to  Lacedemonia. — 
So  in  every  age,    and  in  every 
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country,  the  young  men  who 
'could  govern  themselves,  honor 
their  parents,  obey  the  laws,  re- 
sist temptation,  and  with  un- 
finlteriog  fidelity,  pursue  the  path 
of  virtue,  have  been  the  glory  of 
the  nation. 

The  young  women  too,  who, 
with  shrinking  modesty,  spotless 
virtue,  gentle  amiability,  unwaver- 
ing firmness,  and  feminine  tender- 
ness, seek  to  honor  and  bless  man, 
and  with  consistent  piety,  to  honor 
God,  add  to  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion. Woman  who  knows  her 
sphere,  and  who  is  willing  to  oc- 
cupy it,  who  does  not  seek  with 
masculine  boldness  to  enter  the 
field,  which  has  been  allotted  to 
man,  who  could  not  mingle  in  the 
strife  of  politics,  nor  be  found 
with  brazen  effrontery,  delivering 
lectures,  and  discussing,  before 
multitudes,  topics  of  public  in- 
terest, but  who  seeks  quietly  and 
humbly  to  fulfil  her  mission, 
is  at  once  the  crown  of  her  parents, 
the  boast  of  her  countrymen,  and 
the  glory  of  her  nation.  The 
lustre  of  woman's  virtues  is  not 
like  the  dazzling  radiance  of  the 
sun,  shining  at  noon,  with  cloud- 
less splendor  ;  but  is  like  the 
soft  and  mellow  light  of  the  even- 
ing star,  which  like  that  of  Beth- 
lehem, is  the  emblem  of  man^s 
peace,  and  the  symbol  of  God's 
glory. 

Finally,  the  glory  of  a  nation 
is  found  in  the  manly  virtues  of 
her  sons,  the  purity  of  her  daugh- 
ters, and  in  the  unselfish  patriot- 
ism of  both.  It  is  found  in  an 
unselfbh  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country,  and  in 
abiding  by  the  constitution  and 
laws. 


The  terrible  civil  war  which  has 
raged  so  fiercely  must  be  made, 
if  possible,  to  contribute  to  the 
national  glory.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
our  holy  religion  that  it  evokes 
from  crime  and  suffering  some  of 
the  highest  virtues  of  humanity. 
If  there  were  no  suffering,  there 
would  be  no  patience,  and  with- 
out sin,  there  would  be  no  for- 
giveness. Misery  evokes  compas- 
sion, and  want  calls  out  benevo- 
lence. Had  man  not  fallen,  Re- 
demption had  not  been  accomp- 
lished ;  had  sin  not  abounded, 
grace  had  not  much  nwre  abound- 
ed. So  let  the  calamities  of  our 
cruel  war  add  to  the  glory  of  the 
nation.  Let  us  of  the  South,  who 
have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  in 
the  struggle,  add  most  to  the 
glory  of  the  nation,  by  a  ready 
forgiveness  of  the  past,  by  ac- 
cepting gracefully  and  patriotical- 
ly the  decisions  of  war,  and  by 
devoting  ourselves  earnestly  and 
faithfully  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  more  we  pursue  this  course, 
the  more  we  add  to  the  glory  of 
being  an  American  citizen.  Our 
heroes  fought  and  failed  ;  they 
fought  for  principle,  and  struggled 
with  manly  courage  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  right.  They 
were'  not  traitors.  Treason 
is  not  to  be  charged  upon  the 
noble  men,  who  fought  for  princi- 
ples which  were  hallowed  by  as- 
sociation with  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic.  These  principles  had 
descended  to  them  from  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  and  had  come  bap- 
tized in  the  blood  of  the  heroes 
of  1776.  During  the  struggle,  the 
courage  of  our  men,  and  the 
patient  endurance  of  our  women 
placed  Southern  character  side  by 
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aide  with  the  greatest  heroes  the 
world  had  ever  known.  The  sun 
never  shone  on  a  grander  man 
than  was  Stonewall  Jackson. — 
A  purer  patriot  never  adorned 
the  pages  of  history  than  was, 
and  than  is  Eobert  E.  Lee. — 
Great  in  victory,  great  in  de- 
feat, and  now  greatest  in  peace. 
Like  him,  are  thousands  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  South  ;  and 
like  him,  they  are  adding  to 
the  lustre  of  the  American  name, 
by  their  endurance  of  misfortune, 
by  their  lofty  bearing  and  deep 
devotion  to  the  land  we  love. — 
We  offer  here  and  now  to  the 
national  flag,  the  energy,  talent, 
learning,  genius,  patriotism  and 
integrity  of  the  sons  of  the  South. 
And  in  like  manner  we  lay  upon 
the  same  altar  the  refinement  and 


purity,  the  polish  and  piety,  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  as 
noble  women  as  Grod  ever  gave  to 
bless  man.  Will  the  North  ac- 
cept the  offering  ?  Will  they  re- 
ject the  light-which  now  pours  its 
glorious  effulgence  from  our  South- 
ern sky  ?  Will  they  seek  to  bring 
infamy  upon  names,  which  the 
Muse  of  history  has  already 
proclaimed  among  the  fairest  on 
her  roll,  and  as  immortal  as 
bright?  No  ;  let  the  Union  be 
restored,  let  Andrew  Johnson 
unite  together,  in  holy  bonds,  the 
victorious  North  and  the  defeated 
South,  let  integrity  govern  the  One 
and  generosity  the  other,  and  our 
national  glory  shall  be  like  our 
Union,  *'one  and  inseparable, 
now  and  forever. ' ' 


THE  LEAVES  OF  PLANTS— THEIR    STRUCTURE    AND    FUNCTIONS.- 
NATURE'S  PROVISIONS  AGAINST  THE  EFFECTS  OF  DROUGHTS. 


Some  years  ago  during  a  dry 
season,  a  friend  observed  that  his 
cotton  was  so  much  injured  by 
drought,  that  if  there  was  no  rain 
in  a  week,  it  need  not  rain  again 
for  him  this  season,  as  his  crop 
would  be  past  help.  It  did  not 
rain  for  ten  weeks;  and  in  the 
fall  after  harvest,  he  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  had  made  a  bet- 
ter crop  than  usual,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  those  who  heard  his 
lamentations  in  the  summer,  and 
his  own  discomfiture  as  a  prophet. 

This  anecdote  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  plants  can  really  stand 
more  dry  weather  than  we  sup- 


pose—that they  have  the  means 
of  adjusting  and  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  variable  conditions 
by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  that  it  is  more  often  in  dry 
than  in  wet  seasons  that  the  best 
crops  are  made.  We  see  the  earth 
becoming  dry  and  parched,  the 
leaves  drooping,  the  rapid  luxu- 
riant growth  arrested,  and  we  cry 
out  for  more  rain.  We  too  easily 
take  the  alarm  and  imagine  they 
are  suffering,  when  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  are  benefited  by  the 
change,  receiving  strength  and 
vigor  from  the  bright  sun,  hard- 
ening their  tissues  and  thus  pre- 
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paring  theniBelves  for  the  more 
UBeful  purposes  of  life— the  bear- 
ing of  fruit  instead  of  the  empty 
and  boastful  display  of  foliage. 

Of  course  a  proper  amount  of 
moisture  is  necessary  to  a  healthy 
condition  of  vegetation;  and  rains 
at  certain  intervals  aite  required 
to  keep  up  this  moisture,  but  we 
too  often  anticipate  this  period; 
and  had  we  our  own  will  in  regu- 
lating this  supply,  there  would 
dottl^less  be  more  frequent  de- 
struction to  the  growing  crops 
from  too  much  moisture. 

It  would  afford  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  our  ignorance,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  rebuke  to  our 
.  presumption,  if,  for  one  season, 
the  regulating  of  the  clouds  were 
entrusted  to  our  sapient  selves. 

How  soon  would  there  be  a  real 
or  fiincied  collision  of  interests. 
*'More  rain"  one  would  cry. — 
^'No  I  leH  us  have  clear  weather, 
until  the  grass  is  killed  "  another 
would'  say.  Scarcely  any  two 
would  agree  as  to  the  times  ;->and 
even  on  the  same  farm,  the  diffi- 
culty would  arise  of  satisfying  the 
conflicting  claims  of  different 
fields  or  different  parts  of  the 
same  field.  It  is  well  for  us  that 
man,  with  his  clashing  interests 
and  short-sighted  Judgment,  shall 
not  be  ^'  masters  of  the  situation." 

We  propose  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  Nature  has  taken 
as  a  wise  master-builder,  to  pro- 
vide plants  with  a  means  of  re- 
sisting the  effects  of  drought,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  regulating 
machinery  by  which  they  can 
adapt  themselves  to  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;•— and  ^'  in  whatever 
condition  they  are,  therewith  to 
be  content. "    But  when  we  speak 


of  Nature^  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  is  merely  a  term  by  which  we 
mean  the  God  of  nature.  Not  a 
Power  or  an  Agency  in  itself,  but 
a  phrase  by  which  we  avoid  the 
too  common  use  of  that  Reverend 
Name, 

The  leaves, — the  foliage  of 
plants, — the  lungs  and  stomach  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom!  how 
varied  in  shape,  size  and  adorn- 
ment I — magnificent  in  their  ag- 
gregate, wonderful  in  their  indi- 
viduality I  Behold  in  their  colOr 
the  beneficent  adaptation  to  the 
eye.  What  other  hue  could  have 
been  selected  so  grateful  to  the 
delicate  organs  of  vision?  A 
few  grains  of  Chlerophyll^  deposited 
in  each  of  the  minute  cells  of  the 
leaf,  accomplishes  this  work. — 
This  coloring  matter  is  never 
absent,  except  in  some  few  eccen- 
tric characters  that  draw  their 
sustenance  from  other  plants, 
parasites  and  pirates  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

And  these  leaves,  so  variable 
in  size  and  shape  I  how  beautiful- 
ly do  they  obey  the  law  of  their 
being  I  how  eloquently  do  they 
plead  for  the  one  designing  archi- 
tect that  has  superintended  their 
structure  I  One  general  model — 
one  imiversal  plan  to  prove  one 
designing  mind,  modified  in  end- 
less complications  to  exhibit  the 
inexhaustable  resources  of  the 
great  Master  hand. 

The  foliage  of  v^etation,— the 
great  Laboratory  of  Nature  in 
which  are  concocted  all  the  vari- 
ous products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom — wholesome  food  and 
deadly  poisons, — ^luscious  fruit 
and  nauseous  drugs— spices  and 
gums, — ^aromatic    flavors     and 
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etberial  odors,— textile  fitbrice  and 
building  materials,— the  sinews  of 
commerce,— -the  moving  power  of 
the  world's  activity! 

This  vast  machinery  is  ever  at 
work,  silently,  mysteriously.  By 
day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in 
rain,  its  manifold  operations  are 
carried  on; — and  conducted  with 
an  exactness  and  precision  which 
baffles  all  our  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  mysterious,  almost  sentient 
agency,  which  prescribes  and  regu- 
lates the  effects. 

Here  we  see  growing  side  by 
side,  the  wholesome  fruit  and  the 
deadly  poison,  the  most  fragrant 
perfume  and  the  most  fetid  odors, 
each  nourished  by  the  same  soil, 
warmed  by  the  same  sun,  watered 
by  the  same  rain,  fanned  by  the 
same  breeze,  yet  each  within  the 
sphere  of  its  own  instinct  silently 
working  out  its  own  pre-ordained 
course. 

Can  we  penetrate  these  myste- 
ries, and  expose  to  human  view, 
the  secret  workings  of  their  hid- 
den organisms  ?  Can  we  know 
why  the  crude  nourishment  taken 
up  from  the  common  mother  be- 
low, when  passed  through  the 
transmutating  alembic  of  the 
leaves,  shall  give  us  such  varying 
products  ? 

Human  ingenuity  has  apcom- 
plished  much,  and  is  still  at  work« 
in  the  field  which  promises  rich 
rewards,  but  we  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  an  external 
horizon, — an  outward  circle,  ly- 
ing beyond  that  which  bounds  our 
ordinary  vision,  which  it  is  not 
given  to  man  to  penetrate.  By 
laborious  investigation,  analysis, 
observation,  comparison,  scrutiny, 
we  may  enter  the  inner  circle  and 


extend  our  vision,  but  it  is  only 
to  see  another  horizon  beyond, 
whose  limits  we  cannot  enter. 

This  endless  diversity  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  fulfilling  as  it 
does  so  perfectly,  its  great  ap- 
pointment in  the  economy  of  life, 
we  cannot  but  admire. 

The  many  myriads  of  animated 
creatures  that  inhabit  our  globe, 
find  here  their  proper  and  neces- 
sary food,  and  without  it,  animal 
life  would  be  extinct.  It  attests 
the  goodness  of  the  beneficent 
Creator,  who  gives  not  life  only, 
but  with  it  also,  enjoyment  and 
happiness. .  We  see  the  evidence 
of  this  bountiful  providence  in  the 
rich  fruits  of  the  temperate  re-, 
gions,  and  in  the  delicate  aroma 
and  spicy  perfumes  of  the  tropics; 
and  in  all,  a  vegetation  suited  to 
their  wants.  He  gives  to  man  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  thus  appeals  to  hisUlgher  life. 
In  the  proiVision  of  flowers  of 
every  hue  which  deck  our  fields 
and  forests  ;  in  those  beautiful 
ornaments  of  our  gardens,  sur- 
passing in  chaste  design,  or  in 
brilliant  colors,  all  the  skill  of  the 
artists  brush.  He  seems  offering 
to  His  rational  creatures  a  source 
of  pure  delight,  and  by  thus  mak- 
ing cheerful  his  home,  to  lure  him 
away  from  the  strife  of  his  own 
passions,  to  seek  for  calmness  and 
serenity  of  mind  amid  these  em- 
blems of  purity,  chastity  and  love. 

If  this  endless  variety  in  the 
appearance  and  structure  of 
plants,  be  matters  of  wonder,  how 
much  more  so  when  we  are  told 
by  the  chemist,  that  on  analyzing 
the  plant,  there  are  only  a  few 
elementary  bodies,  which  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  go  into  the  com- 
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pcwitioo  of  its  whole  structure, 
and  that  ail  plants  whatsoever, 
arc  composed  of  these  few  simple 
elements,  in  combination  with  a 
small  quantity  of  earthy  matter. 
We  may  investigate  the  struc- 
ture of  the  leaf  and  learn  its 
texture,  its  organization,  its  parts 


the  threshold  of  the  great  mjistery 
of  Life  and  can  proceed  no  farther. 
In  the  presence  of  this  unseen 
power,  which  pervades  alike  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
dom, he  bows  in  reverence  and 
awe. 
We  take  up  a  leaf  and  examine 


and  the  mechanical  and  chemical  it,  as  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 

functions  they   perform,  but    of  At  first  glance  we  see  that  there 

that  mysterious  power  which  pre*  are  two  very   distinct   materials 

sides  over,  and  controls  the  in-  which  make  up  its  substance,  in 

dividual  life,  which  gives  the  pe-  the  frame  work   of  ribs  which, 

culiar  and  essential  qualities,  and  passing  through  the  centre,  ramify 

with  unerring  precision,  akin  to  in  all  directions,  giving  strength 

the  instinct   of  intelligent  crea-  and  rigidity  to  all  its  form;— and 


tnres,  prepares  within  itself  the 
embryo  seed  which  is  to  repro- 
duce itself  in  endless  succession, 
we  know  nothing.  We  call  this 
unseen  power  vitality  or  vital 
foroe,  because  we  know  it  only  by 


the  softer  and  darker  green  sub- 
stance which  compose  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  and  known  as  the 
parenchyma.  The  original  of 
both  these  structures,  are  simple 
cells,    but    the    cell-structure   is 


its  manifestations.    It  belongs  to  modified  in  various  ways. 

those   inscrutable  mysteries  con-  In  the  former,  the  ribs  or  veins, 

nected  with  the  great  First  Cause,  we  have  what  is  called  the  vascu- 

whieh  it  is  not  permitted  to  man  lar   or    longitudinal     system   of 

to  penetrate.  cells,— elongated,  tough  and  rigid, 

With  his  crucible  and  his  retort,  giving  strength  and  hardness  ;->in 
with  his  blow-pipe  and  powerful  the  latter,  the  cellular  or  horizon- 
electric  battery,  the  chemist  may  tal  system,  soft  and  flexible.  These 
dissolve  the  wonderful  fabric  of  latter  contain  the  Chlerophyll  or 
vegetable  compounds,  and  with  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves. 
his  delicate  tests,  may  search  out  Under  the  microscope  we  find 
their  constituents,  but  he  knows  several  other  divisions,  which  the 
not  how  again  to  reconstruct.  He  naked  eye  fails  to  detect. 
can  tell  us  the  constituents  of  In  a  cross  or  vertical  section, 
sugar,  and  the  very  proportions  in  we  find,  composing  the  central 
which  they  are  united,  but  he  has  substance  of  the  leaf,  cells  more 
never  been  able  to  make  one  atom  or  less  compressed  and  flattened 
of  sugar.  By  his  ingenious  and  by  pressure,  but  always  with  in- 
skilful  devices,  he  is  enabled  to  tervening  spaces,  or  air  passages, 
open  the  fair  casket,  to  study  its  where  the  edges  of  the  cells  are 
curious  workmanship,  and  ascer-  not  in  close  contact.  On  the  up- 
tain  the  materials  of  which  it  is  per  and  under  surface  is  a  layer 
made, — but  here  his  power  ceases,  of  thickened  and  closely  com- 
He  is  thwarted  in  all  his  efforts  to  pressed  cells.  This  is  the  Epider- 
rebuild  again.     He  has  reached  mis  which  incloses  the  more  loose 
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texture  within  and  protects  it 
from  the  direct  influence  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  of  excessive  dryness 
or  moisture. 

On  the  surface  of  this  epidermis 
are  a  number  of  8temates  or 
breathing  pores  (as  they  may  be 
called), — mechanical  contrivances 
for  regulating  the  evaporation 
from  the  cells  beneath.  They  are 
openings  in  the  surface  which  con- 
nect with  the  air  cavities  or  in- 
tercellular spaces  within,  thus  af- 
fording a  free  communication  be- 
tween the  external  air  and  the 
cells;  and  occupy  both  surfaces  of 
the  leaf. 

In  plants  when  leaves  float  on 
the  water,  as  in  the  Water  Lily 
and  other  aquatics,  the  stemates 
are  confined  to  the  upper  surface 
only;— and  in  leaves  entirely  sub- 
merged, are  absent.  They 
are  extremely  minute  ;  and 
vary  in  different  plants  from  1,000 
to  150,000  to  the  square  inch. — 
These  perforations  are  situated 
between  certain  crescent  shaped 
cells  of  the  epidermis,  their  con- 
cave surfaces  coming  together  and 
forming  an  elliptical  opening. — 
"When  moistened,  these  guardian 
cells  change  their  form,  becoming 
more  crescentic  as  they  become 
more  turgid,  thereby  separating 
in  the  middle  and  opening  a  free 
communication  between  the  outer 
air  and  the  interior  of  the  leaf. — 
As  they  become  drier,  they  shorten 
and  straighten,  so  as  to  bring  the 
sides  of  the  two  into  contact  and 
close  the  orifice.  The  use  of  this 
mechanism  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. So  long  as  the  leaf  is  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  is  freely 
supplied  with  sap,  the  stemates 
remain  open,  and  allow  the  free 


escape  of  moisture  by  evapora- 
tion. But  when  the  supply  fails, 
and  the  parenchyma  begins  to  be 
exhausted,  the  guardian  cells,  at 
least  equally  afiected  by  the  dry- 
ness, promptly  collapse,  and  by 
closing  these  thousands  of  aper- 
tures, check  the  drain  the  moment 
it  becomes  injurious  to  the  plant." 

So  far  therefore  as  the  leaf  is 
concerned,  it  is  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  the  means  of  resisting 
and  mitigating  the  injurious  effects 
of  too  much  dryness  by  this  self- 
adjusting  machinery. 

If  we  examine  into  the  effects  of 
drought  upon  the  soil,  we  shall  be 
led  to  admire  no  less  the  proofs  of 
design  exhibited  there.  Through- 
out the  kingdom  of  nature  we  see 
mutual  connection  and  depend- 
ence between  all  objects— action 
and  reaction,  relations,  adapta- 
tions, which  prove  them  all  to  be 
the  work  of  one  designing  mind — 
all  made  for  each  other,  and  only 
fulQlling  their  ofiice  when  these 
relations  are  established;  the  eye 
for  light  and  light  for  the  eye— the 
plant  for  the  soil,  and  the  soil  for 
the  plant— the  earth  for  man  and 
man  for  the  earth. 

As  rain  falls  upon  the  ground 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  soil, 
and  sinks  down  gradually,  thus 
relieving  the  roots  of  that  excess 
which  would  be  injurious.  Rain 
water  is  always  changed  into  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  enables  it 
more  readily  to  dissolve  the  miner- 
al matter  it  finds  in  its  progress 
downward.  These  are  carried 
down  and  lodged  in  the  subsoil. — 
As  soon  as  the  surface  begins  to 
dry,  a  reverse  action  takes  place — 
the  moisture  fh>m  below  begins  to 
ascend   by   capillary    attraction, 
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and  to  carry  up  with  it  these  min- 
eral salts  held  in  solution.  When 
the  moisture  reaches  the  surface, 
it  is  either  taken  up  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  or  evaporates,  leaving 
the  salts  in  the  soil.  The  next 
heavy  rains  carry  down  much  of 
these  mineral  matters,  but  only  to 
be  brought  up  again  during  the 
next  drought,  by  the  ascending 
moisture.  The  alternations  of 
wet  and  dry  weather  thus  keep  up 
a  constant  interchange  of  these  in* 
organic  materials.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  the  subsoil  is  rich  in 
these  valuable  compounds.  It 
then  becomes  an  inexhaus table 
bed  for  the  supply  of  vegetation 
above  by  this  simple  process  of 
capillary  attraction. 

We  see  therefore  that  droughts 
are  not  without  their  compensa- 
ting benefits.  That  the  plant  has 
the  power  of  resisting  much  of  its 
effects  through  the  machinery  of 
its  leaves,  whilst  the  porous  soil 
affords  a  passage  upwards  of  the 
moisture  from  below,  charged 
with  mineral  ingredients,  and 
thereby  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
these  evidences  of  creative  wis- 
dom and  goodness  that  the  natur- 
alist finds  unerring  proofs  of  the 


great  presiding  Intelligence,  and 
is  led  onward  to  seek  out  and  in- 
vestigate thsee  works. 

And  these  things  which  appear 
minute  and  trivial  should  give  us 
the  more  confidence,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  proofs  of  his  power  and 
goodness  even  to  the  inanimate 
and  insensible  objects  of  his  cre- 
ation. ^'  If  He  so  clothe  the  grass 
of  the  field,  shall  he  not  much 
more"  care  for  man,  made  in  his 
own  image?  As  good  old  Faley 
puts  it — ''Under  this  stupendous 
Being  we  live.  Our  happiness, 
our  existence  is  in  his  hands.  All 
we  expect  must  come  from  him. — 
Nor  ought  we  to  feel  our  confi- 
dence insecure.  In  every  nature, 
and  in  every  portion  of  nature 
which  we  can  descry,  we  find  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  even  the 
minutest  parts.  The  hinges  in 
the  wing  of  an  earwig  and  the 
joints  of  its  antennae"  (or  the 
breathing-pores  on  the  surface  of 
the  smallest  leaf )"  are  as  highly 
wrought  as  if  the  Creator  had 
nothing  else  to  finish.  We  see  no 
signs  of  diminution  of  care  by 
multiplicity  of  objects,  or  of  dis- 
traction of  thought  by  variety. — 
We  have  no  reason  to  fear  there- 
fore our  being  forgotten  or  over- 
looked or  neglected." 


*  Stand  iv  thy  lot." 


Shall  He  who  formed  the  ear, 
And  gsre  thee  eyes  to  see, 

Xot  fashion  sounds  to  cheer 
And  li^ht  to  gladden  theel 

Beneath  whose  brooding  wings 
The  desert  wells  were  nnrst— 

Deny  thee  water-springs, 
And  leave  thy  lip,  athirsti 


Nay  I  were  thine  upward  aim 
The  utmost  stars  on  high, 

His  hand  who  lit  their  flame, 
Can  lend  thee  wings  to  fly ! 

Be  steadfast  in  thy  day  I 
As  is  thy  strength,  thy  task ; 

Who  gave  the  heart,  alway 
Gives  all  the  heart  can  ask. 
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HUMORS  OF    THE  MORGAN  RAID  INTO  INDIANA  AND  OHIO. 


SECOND    PAPER. 


Gen.  Morgan  had  passed  with 
his  force  of  less  than  four  thou- 
sand men,  some  sixty  miles  into 
Indiana,  and  had  taken  the  towns 
of  Cory  don  and  Salem;  and  ru- 
mors flew  over  the  country  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  aiming  to  work 
still  further  North,  with  a  view 
to  destroying  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  then  a  thorough- 
fare of  vast  importance  to  the 
Federal  army.  So  a  squad  of 
men— the  writer  of  this  among 
them— was  dispatched  forthwith 
to  the  railroad  in  question,  with 
instructions  to  rouse  the  people 
and  gather  them  to  the  defence  of 
certain  bridges,  &c. 

On  reaching  our  department 
we  found  that  we  might  as  well 
have  been  kept  at  home,  for  the 
people  were  already  out  in  full 
force,  and  the  bridges  were— safe. 
The  first  bridge  at  which  we 
made  our  august  appearance  was 
over  White  River.  It  was  guard- 
ed by  about  three  hundred  brave 
looking  Hoosiers,  dressed  in  every 
style  known  to  the  fashions,  and 
armed  with  every  conceivable  kind 
of  weapon,  from  long  rifles  to  pitch- 
forks. They  were  entrenched  and 
had  a  cannon.  Their  earth-works 
consisted  of  a  thin  ridge  of  loose 
sand  thrown  up  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  row  of  small  stones 
resting  along  on  top  of  it  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  blowing  it 
away.  Their  cannon  was  a  brass 
signal  gun  of  the  smallest  size — 
not  over  ten  inches  long,  perhaps 
— and  it,  too,  like  the  one  brought 


to  bear  on  Gen.  Morgan  at  Bran- 
denburg, had  been  captured  or 
stolen,  and  sent  home  from  the 
war.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  it  was  claimed  as  the  prop- 
erty of  a  Gen,  McMillen,  who  fig- 
ured somewhat  around  New  Or- 
leans, long  after  the  fighting  waa 
over  in  that  locality. 

With  these  arrangements  and 
fixtures,  our  Hoosier  friends  felt 
perfectly  secure;  and  so  they  in- 
dulged loudly  in  their  defiance  of 
Morgan  and  his  four  thousand 
conscripts,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  call  his  men.'  They  were,  to 
use  their  own  language,  "jest 
spilin'  for  a  fight."  Nothing 
would  give  them  more  pleasure 
than  to  see  the  old  horse-thief  un- 
dertake to  capture  that  bridge! — 
Tkey^d  show  him  which  side  of 
his  bread  was  buttered  I 

In  an  hour  or  so  after  our  arri- 
val, a  locomotive  came  up  the 
track  with  word  that  Morgan  had 
worked  out  as  far  as  Little  Or- 
leans; had  captured  the  place, 
and  was  now  actually  marching 
directly  for  the  White  River 
Bridge.  And  immediately  the 
exclamations  of  defiance,  and 
clamoring  in  favor  of  a  fight, 
ceased ;  and  many  a  tall  Hoosier 
turned  pale  and  became  restless. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  re- 
alized that  there  was  really  a  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  with  the  great 
"guerilla  chief." 

A  little  later,  and  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  a  new  impulse 
was  added  to  the  excitement  by 
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the  arrival  of  a  recruit  from 
Southward,  who  swore  that  he 
bad  seen  Morgan  and  his  whole 
force,  and  they  were  now  within 
less  than  dix  miles  of  us,  and 
marching  at  double-quick  for  the 
bridge. 

Great  uneasiness  began  to  man- 
ifest itself  among  our  men.  We 
were  a  divided  force;  for,  while  a 
few  appeared  to  be  good  soldiers, 
ready  to  stand  up  to  the  work, 
ccHne  what  would,  a  large  majori- 
ty evinced  an  inclination  to  start 
off  for  the  nearest  town  in  quest 
of  supplies;  or  to  straggle  out  into 
the  woods  in  a  direction  that  went 
the  furthest  from  Little  Orleans — 
away  from  the  buzz  of  camp,  the 
better  to — hear  Morgan,  of  course, 
and  to  apprise  the  guard  of  his 
approach,  also,  of  course.  But 
the  guard  opposed  them  in  their 
laudable  purposes,  and  the  brave 
soldiers,  who  had,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  boasted  what  they  could 
do,  had  to  remain. 

It  wasnH  long  till  we  heard  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  Morgan  ^s 
men  coming,  sure  enough,— or, 
until  many  said  they  heard  it — I 
didn't.  It  was  a  moment  of 
breathless,  and  I  may  say,  tremb- 
ling suspense.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  when  all  had  stopped  breath- 


ing the  better  to  hear  the  ap- 
proaching enemy,  a  crashing 
sound  arose  from  the  dense  woods 
within  a  few  hundred  paces  of  us, 
which  fairly  shook  heaven  and 
earth.  And  forthwith  the  clank- 
ing of  arms  might  have  been  heard 
at  that  particular  bridge  on  White 
Elver,  not  the  effect  of  men  en- 
gaged in  deadly  combat,  but  pro- 
duced by  men  who  had  concluded 
to  adopt  the  old  saying  of 

*<  H^  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
Will  live  to  fight  another  day," 

leaving,  of  course,  the  third  word 
of  the  first  line  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  was  a  rich  affair,  that  inglo- 
rious skedaddle.  There  was  scarce- 
ly a  corporal's  guard  left.  But 
rattle,  rattle,  tramp,  tramp,  on 
came  the  charging  squadrons: 
when  lol  a  hand-car  came  in 
sight!  Yes,  a  hand-car,  and  noth- 
ing morel  and  we  learned  that 
Morgan  had  taken  another  route, 
and  had  not  been  nearer  to  us 
than  forty  miles! 

The  deserters  came  back,  the 
ranks  filled  up,  and  we  were  all 
very  much  grieved  that  we  had 
not  had  a  rough  and  tumble  fight 
with  the  great  Guerrilla  Chief- 
tain. 

(TO  BE  COKTIKUED) 


John  MiUon, 
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JOHN  MILTON.* 


The  reader  must  now  follow  us 
away  from  the  bowers  of  the  Muses, 
to  the  dusty  arena  of  British  pol- 
itics in  the  17th  century,  and  to 
the  thorny  paths  of  history.  But 
we  may  venture  to  encourage  him 
with  the  promise  of  smoothing 
these  rough  ways  for  him,  so  that 
if  any  feet  are  lacerated  by  them, 
they  shall  be  those  of  his  pioneers, 
and  not  his  own. 

The  career  of  Milton  as  a  pub- 
lic man  exactly  explains  the  true 
nature  of  that  great  party  in 
Church  and  State,  known  as  the 
Puritan,  and  of  the  wide  differ- 
ences which  existed  within  it.  It 
was  stated  that  when  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  November  3rd, 
1640,  it  was  almost  unanimous  in 
in  its  demand  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  proceeding  from  the 
abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative. — 
But  it  then  contained  three  avowed 
parties.  The  smallest  was  that 
of  the  King,  of  Laud,  and  of 
Strafford,  the  party  of  the  high 
prelatists.  They  were,  in  the 
State,  the  advocates  of  pure,  un- 
limited monarchy,  and  in  religion 
the  assertors  of  the  divine  right 
and  necessity  of  a  hierarcy  of 
prelates,  for  the  very  being  of  a 
church.  They  were  shrewdly 
suspected  by  the  moderate  party, 
of  a  secret  design  to  bring  in 
despotism  and  Catholicism  :  a 
charge  which  the  extreme  liberals 
fully  believed;  and  which,  in  the 
light  of  history,  appears  mani- 
festly true.  Next,  there  was  the 
party  of  the  moderate  Episco- 
palians, embracing  at  that  time, 

•  Continued  Arom  page  458. 


the  great  majority  of  both  houses* 
These  were  sincere  advocates  at 
once  of  constitutional  right,  and 
of  monarchical  government ;  and 
while  they  did  not  regard  prelacy 
as  of  the  essence  of  a  scriptural 
church-order,  and  were  not  so 
principled  against  Presbyterian- 
ism,  as  to  be  incapable  of  sincerely 
adopting  it,  if  it  appeared  neces- 
sary for  the  country  ^8  welfare, 
they  preferred  a  mild  Episcopacy, 
as  an  advantageous  and  suitable 
institution  for  England  as  she 
then  was.  This  party  was  well 
represented  in  the  great  Hamp- 
den. The  third  party,  larger  in 
numbers  than  the  first,  but  far 
smaller  than  the  second,  was  that 
of  the  Presbyterians.  These 
looked  to  the  established  Church 
of  their  sister  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, where  Presbytery  was  regu- 
larly and  legally  established  by  the 
constitution,  as  presenting  their 
preferred  model.  Hence,  as  Scot- 
land was  then  almost  unanimous- 
ly in  arms  against  Charles,  for 
his  despotic  encroachments  :  it 
was  inevitable  that  this  party  in 
England,  when  their  own  quarrel 
with  the  king  became  pressing,  as 
well  as  the  moderate  party,  should 
look  to  the  Scots  as  their  natural 
allies.  The  English  Presbyterians 
were  avowed,  and  unquestionably 
sincere  monarchists,  but  determin- 
ed to  preserve  and  increase  the 
constitutional  limits  on  the  royal 
power.  In  church  affairs,  they 
avowed  no  design  of  banishing 
Episcopacy  from  the  English  Es- 
tablishment, but  loudly  demanded, 
first,  that  the  hierarchy  should 
not  be  represented  in  the  upper 
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house,  second,  that  the  religion  of 
the  State  should  be  purged  from 
Catholic  tendencies,  then  so 
plainly  manifest ;  and  third,  that 
their  people  should  enjoy  full 
toleration  in  England.  But  in 
the  boeom  of  this  Presbyterian 
party,  latent  and  unavowed, 
lurked  the  little  element  of  In- 
dependency, which  was  destined 
so  wonderfully  to  emerge,  and 
although  always  a  minority  in  the 
nation,  to  overpower  both  its 
rivals.  To  this  element  Milton 
belonged,  perhaps  at  first  semi- 
consciously.* 

But  something  more  is  needed, 
to  the  understanding  of  the  term 
Puritan.  In  the  mouth  of  an 
English  Episcopalian  of  1640,  it 
meant  a  vast  aggregate  of  most 
different  parties  in  Church  and 
State,  including  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland,  all  the  Epis- 
copalians of  distinct  and  fixed 
Evangelical  or  Protestant  opin- 
ions, all  the  English  Presbyte- 
rians, all  those  politicians  who 
were  sticklers  for  constitutional 
right,  and,  of  course,  the  obscure 
sectaries  afterwards  called  Inde- 
pendents. But  these  last,  as  they 
were  least  numerous,  were  then 
probably  least  in  the  minds  of 
the  royalist  party,  when  they 
called  their  opponents  Puritans. 
Among  many  testimonies  confirm- 
ing this  statement,  too  familiar  to 
the  well-informed  reader  to  need 
repetition,  we  only  cite  one,  less 
known,  though  exceedingly  ap- 
propriate. It  is  from  the  speech 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  in  sup- 
port of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pym's 

*  See  Rap  in  Thoyras,  Bk.  xx.  15. 
Charles  I.  (Ed.  Lond,  1731,  pp.  24,  25,  61- 
65.Vol.Xr. 


motion  for  redress  of  grievances, 
(Nov.  1640.) 

^^They  have  so  brought  it  to 
pass,  that  under  the  name  oi 
FuriUmSy  all  our  religion  is 
branded;  and  under  a  few  hard 
words  against  Jesuits^  all  Popery 
is  countenanced.  Whosoever 
squares  his  action  by  any  Bule, 
either  Divine  or  Humane,  he  is  a 
Furiian:  whosoever  would  be 
governed  by  the  King's  Laws,  he 
is  a  Furitan :  he  that  will  not  do 
whatsoever  other  Men  would  have 
him  do,  he  is  a  FuriUJkn:  Their 
great  Work,  their  Master-piece, 
now  is  to  make  all  those  of  the 
Beligion,  to  be  the  suspected 
Party  of  the  kingdom." 

The  meaning  which  the  epithet 
Furitan  bore  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Royalist,  may  be  best  explained 
by  the  historical  usage  of  other 
terms  of  reproach.  Thus,  in  the 
18th  century  the  word  Methodist, 
applied  to  the  evangelical  party 
in  the  English  Establishment, 
meant  not  a  Wesleyan,  but  a  man 
who  conscientiously  regulated  his 
morals  by  a  methodus.  It  was  the 
taunt  of  a  relaxed  and  unprinci- 
pled party  against  those  who 
tacitly  shamed  their  lack  of  prin- 
ciple, by  professing  to  live  strictly 
by  their  principles.  So,  in  the 
United  States  the  time  was,  when 
those  who  asserted  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  constitution 
as  the  practical  rules  for  adminis- 
tering the  government,  were 
branded  as  ^' Abstractionists." — 
The  Puritans  were  simply  the 
MetkodisUB  and  Abstractioni^U  of 
1640.  Says  Rapin  Thoyras,  (Vol. 
xl.  p.  618.)  **  They"  (Charles  I. 
and^his  party)  ^  ^believed  not  only 
that  all  the  Puritans  were  enemies 
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to  monarchy;  but  also  that  all 
those  who  were  against  a  despotic 
Power  were  Puritans.  This  made 
Charles  I.  resolve  to  ruin  all  such 
as  were  not  submissive  enough 
to  his  Will,  by  confounding  them 
all  under  the  name  of  Puritans.'*^ 
It  can  be  easily  understood  why 
the  Independent  part}'-,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  struggle, 
should  act  with  the  Presbyterians; 
because  the  latter,  although  mon- 
archists, were  striving  against  a 
despotic  monarchy  and  hierarchy. 
Thus  they  were  going,  for  the 
present,  in  the  direction  the  In- 
dependents designed  to  go:  only, 
the  latter  intended  to  go  a  great 
deal  farther.  And  hence,  this 
temporary  cooperation  did  not 
prove  that  their  principles  were 
not  radically  different.  The  In- 
dependent sect,  originating  with 
the  little  colony  of  Brownista  in 
Holland,  were  disorganizers  in 
Church  and  State.  In  politics 
they  were  radical  democrats;  by 
which  one  word,  they  are  de- 
scribed sufficiently.  In  Church 
order,  they  discarded  the  great 
doctrines  of  "  vocation  "  and  rule 
on  which  all  the  Reformed  Church- 
es had  built  their  systems,  as  on 
a  comer  stone.  That  doctrine  is, 
that  the  limited  Church  power 
which  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  has  deposited  in  hu* 
man  hands,  is  in  the  clergy  whom 
he  has  called,  through  the  voice 
of  his  people  and  Spirit,  to  this 
function.  And  this  vocation  as 
recognized  only  where  the  candi- 
date for  office  feels  himself  moved 
by  godly  and  Scriptural  desires 
for  the  work,  and  both  the  orders 
in  the  Church  endorse  and  approve 
his  pretensions:  the  laity  by  vol- 


untarily calling  him  to  teach  or 
rule,  and  th(e  clergy  by  voluntarily 
raising  him  by  ordination,  to  their 
class.  This  doctrine  of  vocation 
the  Independents  fatally  marred, 
by  discarding  the  concurrence  of 
the  church,  and  clergy,  and  teach- 
ing that  every  believer  who  pro- 
fessed to  feel  the  motion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  duly  qualified  to 
teach.  They  also  threw  off  all 
ecclesiastical  subyrdination,  de- 
claring that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  clerical  or  ecclesiastical 
power,  in  any  form,  regulative  of 
the  whole  Christian  body.  With 
them,  any  company  of  worship- 
pers who  chose  to  associate  to- 
gether, were  independent  and  su- 
preme; and  they  rejected  the  le- 
gitimate control  of  a  representa- 
tive Presbytery  or  Synod,  as  being 
as  verily  Antichrist,  as  a  Prelate. 
It  is  true,  that  the  monstrous  re- 
mits oi  such  a  system  of  anarchy 
made  a  part  of  the  sect  recoil,  as 
to  a  part  of  their  dogmas.  The 
little  cluster  of  Independents  who 
had  found  their  way  into  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  headed  by 
Godwyn  and  Burroughs,  pre- 
sented to  the  Parliament  in  1644, 
a  statement  of  their  opinions,  in 
which  they  protest  that  they 
admit  the  ordination  of  ministers 
by  ministers,  the  use  of  ruling 
elders,  the  sacraments,  and  a  con- 
gregational church  discipline  by 
censure  or  exclusion.  It  is  also 
true  that  Independents,  both  in 
England,  and  in  New  England, 
have  usually  found  themselves 
practically  impelled,  by  the  very 
absurdity  of  their  own  first  prin- 
ciples, to  borrow  so  much  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  in  order  to  exist  at 
all.    For,  the  proper  tendency  of 
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their  own  premises  is  utterly  to 
disintegrate  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal society,  and  bring  everything 
to  chaos.  And  in  both  countries, 
and  in  the  17th  and  19th  centu- 
ries, a  large  number  of  those  who 
have  adopted  these  opinions  have 
been  continually  drifting  into  one 
or  another  absurdity,  disorg(iniz- 
ing  every  foundation  of  order, — 
In  short,  the  most  moderate  In- 
dependents, represented  by  God- 
wyn  and  Burroughs,  retain  the 
principle  of  their  church-radical- 
um,  by  repudiating  all  general 
church  control,  and  making  any 
number  of  sectaries  who  associate 
together,  no  matter  how  few,  or 
how  schismatical,  or  how  extrav- 
agant, a  legitimate  and  supreme 
church  power,  with  an  inherent 
claim  to  all  the  powers  of  ordina- 
tion, sacraments,  and  discipline, 
and  irresponsible  to  everything 
beneath  the  skies.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  such  a  system  displayed 
its  innate  tendency  to  revert  per- 
petually to  anarchy,  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  Levellers,  and 
Fifth  Monarchists  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  Women's 
Bights,  Free  Love  and  Abolition- 
ist parties  of  New  England.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  only  political 
creed  which  could  affiliate  with 
such  a  religion,  was  the  most 
radical  form  of  democracy.  In 
their  *  so-called  '  churches,  the 
people  were  a  spiritual  democra- 
cy, and  the  pastor  a  spiritual 
demagogue.  So,  in  civil  affairs, 
these  high  religionists  were  found 
adopting  precisely  the  atheistic 
and  impious  principles  of  the 
Mountain  in  the  French  Assem- 
bly: which  ignore  the  very  idea  of 
legitimate  authority,   discard  all 


ethical  foundation  for  allegiance 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God-s  will 
and  providence,  make  each  man  a 
god  to  himself;  and  assign  no 
other  force  to  law,  than  the  cap- 
rice of  that  aggregate  mob  of  law- 
less integers,  which  happens  to 
possess  the  physical  power. 

We  repeat,  that  the  Presbyte- 
rians, although  temporarily  hav- 
ing the  political  adhesion  of  the 
Independents,  held  principles  es- 
sentially different.  They  were  a 
recognized  branch  of  that  great 
communion  known  as  the  ^^  Re- 
formed," to  which  the  Anglican 
church  belonged.  From  the  lat- 
ter they  only  differed  in  one  essen- 
tial; the  prelatical  headship  for 
their  church  order.  But  while 
they  did  not  recognize  the  Apos- 
tolic succession  through  prelati- 
cal Bishops,  they  held  firmly  to 
the  necessity  of  a  clerical  succes- 
sion, and  of  a  Scriptural  authori- 
ty regulative  of  the  whole  church, 
residing  in  the  clergy.  While  the 
Episcopalians  sought  this  general 
regulative  power  in  a  hierarchy  of 
Bishops  and  Archbishops,  the 
Presbyterians  placed  it  in  repre- 
sentative courts  of  more  general, 
or  of  universal  jurisdiction, 
called  Synods  and  General  As- 
semblies. And  they  taught  in 
common  with  the  whole  Protest- 
ant world,  that  the  foundation  of 
allegiance  in  both  Church  and 
State,  is  the  supreme  will  of  God :  of 
which  will  regular  expression  is  to 
be  obtained,  first  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, and  then  in  the  combined 
voice  of  the  constituted  human  au- 
thorities, and  of  the  people,  utter: 
ed  through  the  appointed  channels. 
Thus  they  aimed  to  find  the  gold- 
en mean  between  the  principles 
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of  despotism,  and  those  of  an- 
archy. It  is  manifest  that  their 
system  was  as  truly  one  of  sub- 
ordination, of  order,  and  of  legiti- 
mate authority,  as  that  of  the 
moderate  Episcopalians.  And  this 
is  not  only  inference,  but  a  his- 
torical fact.  Just  so  soon  as  the 
Independent  party  found  it  their 
interest  to  withdraw  from  them, 
they  uniformly  assailed  them  with 
the  same  charges  of  tyranny, 
which  they  uttered  against  the 
Episcopalians  and  Catholics. 

It  is  obvious  also,  that  the  ge- 
nius of  Presby terianism  was  such 
as  might  properly  affiliate  either 
with  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
or  with  a  regular  aristocratical 
republic;  while  it  had  no  affinity 
with  a  literal  democracy.  The 
British  Presbyterians  were  un- 
doubtly  sincere  and  steadfast  mon- 


archists. We  know  that  the  op- 
posite is  often  asserted;  that  King 
James  I.  embodied  his  opinion  of 
the  incompatibility  of  their  sys- 
tem with  monarchy,  in  the 
apophthegm  ^'  No  Bishop,  no 
King. ' '  The  Presbyterians  would 
willingly  have  avowed  this  max- 
im, if  modified  so  as  to  read:  '^No 
Bishop,  no  Despot."  It  is  true 
that  the  Stuart  Dynasty  held  this 
opinion  as  their  inheritance,  to 
their  latest  hour.  It  is  true  that 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament were  persistently  charged 
by  Charles  I.  with  a  secret  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  common- 
wealth. But  we  shall  present  ir- 
refragable evidence  of  the  oppo- 
site, at  the  cost  of  some  anticipa- 
tion of  the  order  of  facts. 

(TO  BK  COlTTIirUED.) 


LOVE'S  LAW. 

The  classical  people  were  certainly  queer, 

And  did  many  a  comical  thing; 
Yet  their  doings,  if  sifted  entirely  clear. 

Will  some  moral  undoubtedly  bring. 

A  fanciful  fancy  of  their's  I  relate, 
And  the  truth,  which  it  covers,  display; 

Endeavoring  its  innermost  meaning  to  state 
To  whoever  may  list  to  the  lay. 

These  Ancients  created  a  beautiflil  God, 
And  crowned  him  with  myrtle  and  rose, 

Then  placed  in  his  soft,  snowy  fingers  a  rod 
With  the  which  he  did  just  as  he  chose. 

He  reigned  on  the  mountains,  he  ruled  o'er  the  sea, 
And  he  governed  the  heavens  above; 

And  naught  might  presume  to  dispute  the  decree 
Of  the  powerful  deity  Lovel 
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Love  loved  and  was  loved  by  the  loveliest  girl, 

That  the  ^arth  at  that  season  had  seen ; 
As  pure  as  some  snowily  glittering  pearl 

In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  serene. 

He  loved,  and  he  wooed,  and  he  won,  and  he  made 

This  most  exquisite  maiden  his  bride, 
Yet  on  her  a  stringent  injunction  he  laid. 

Lest  a  terrible  woe  should  betide. 

When  night  draped  Ihe  earth  in  a  soft,  starry  shade, 
He  would  leave  his  bright  throne  in  the  sky, 

Still  crowned,  and  in  royal  apparel  arrayed. 
To  the  arms  of  his  darling  to  fly. 

Yet  never  a  moment  that  darling  might  gaze 

On  the  face  of  her  lover  divine. 
Save  when  on  his  glorious  beauty  the  rays 

Of  faint  flickering  Btar*beams  should  shine. 

Love's  law  was  obeyed  and  the  moments  flew  fast 

Round  the  silvery  circle  of  Time, 
Till  Pysche  too  curious,  grew  sinful  at  last — 

Disobedience  to  Husbands  is  crime! 

One  night  she  held  close  to  his  myrtle-wreathed  head, 

As  asleep  he  dreamed  happily  on, 
A  lamp.— Love  awoke  in  an  instant,  and  fled 

And  forever  and  ever  was  gone!  ^ 

This  lesson  enwrapped  in  the  story  I  And ; — 

To  be  happy,  obey  it  we  must— 
"  To  keep  Love  we  must  always  be  partially  blind, 

And  take  half  of  his  treasures on  trust  I" 


SKETCH  OF  GOVERNOR  ALLEK  OP  LOUISIANA. 

In  the  year  1838,  the  writer  of  numbers.  Of  these,  one  was 
this  was  standing  before  the  door  Henry  W.  Allen,  the  subject  of 
of  one  of  the  dormitories  at  Ma-  this  sketch.  He  was  about  five 
rion  College,  Mo.,  engaged  with  a  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  a  fine 
group  of  fellow  students  in  discus-  intellectual  forehead,  andimpress- 
ung  some  of  the  questions  which  ed  us  very  favorably.  There  were 
ordinarily  engage  the  attention  of  upwards  of  twenty  students  from 
College  boys,  when  the  hack  from  the  Old  Dominion,  in  College,  and 
the  nearest  town  arrived,  bring-  those  of  us  who  belonged  to  that 
ing  an  accession  of  two  to  our  squad  soon  ascertained  that  he  was 
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from  "the  land  we  loved,"  and 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  him. 
His  father  removed  f^om  Prince 
Edward  county,  Va.,  (a  county 
that  gave  Sterling  Price  and  Joe. 
Johnston  to  the  Confederacy,)  and 
settled  in  Bichmond,  Ray  county, 
Mo.,  when  Henry  was  some  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  Henry  was  plac- 
ed in  a  store  in  Lexington,  Mo.,  a 
place  afterwards  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  the  war.  The  life  of  a 
merchant,  however,  did  not  suit 
young  Allen,  and  he  left  the  coun- 
ter when  about  seventeen  years 
old,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  col- 
lege, looking  forward  to  the  bar 
as  his  profession.  In  college  he 
was  one  of  the  most  diligent  stu- 
dents I  ever  knew.  He  was  fond 
of  public  speaking,  and  while  not 
neglecting  his  text-books,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
in  society.  On  one  occasion,  he 
made  an  argument  before  the 
Judge  of  the  Township  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  the  students  of 
college,  whicii  he  thought  had 
been  infringed  upon,  and  gained 
great  credit  for  his  first  public 
forensic  efibrt.  He  did  not  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  at  col- 
lege. It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  disposed  to  be  a  little  ex- 
travagant in  his  expenditures. — 
His  habits  of  dress,  cultivated  in  a 
store,  made  his  expenditures  ex- 
ceed the  average  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  his  father,  finding  that 
he  greatly  exceeded  his  allow- 
ances, took  occasion  to  remonstrate 
with  him.  This  ofiended  him, 
and  he  left  college  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  South.  It  so  occurred, 
too,  that  he  had  had  a  disagree- 
ment with  one  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, about  some  matters  connec- 


ted with  a  controversy  conducted 
in  the  literary  society.  Before 
leaving  college,  this  fellow  student 
addressed  him  a  kind  note,  asking 
him,  that  as  they  were  about  to 
separate,  perhaps  never  to  meet 
again,  he  would  forget  the  past, 
and  not  carry  with  him  ill  blood. 
He  rejected  the  tender  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  was  not  yet  school- 
ed and  disciplined  by  contact  with 
the  world,  to  make  him  the  man 
he  became.  There  were  in  him 
all  the  elements  of  greatness  and 
nobleness,  but  he  had  never  yet 
been  chastened  by  experience  to 
know  and  feel  that  little  peccadil- 
los should  not  be  allowed  to  sep- 
arate chief  friends.  He  had  not 
been  in  Mississippi  two  weeks,  be- 
fore he  wrote  back  a  note  of  hum- 
ble apology  to  this  same  student, 
especially  regretting  that  he  had 
ungenerously  rejected  the  tender 
of  his  friend  looking  to  a  recon- 
ciliation. Thus,  was  one  error  of 
life  atoned  for,  and  rectified.  The 
same  was  the  case  towards  his 
honored  father.  He  was  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  impulse, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  as  gen- 
erous a  soul  as  ever  lived.  The 
next  thing  he  did  was  to  write  a 
long  and  humble  letter  to  his  father 
making  amends  for  his  too  hasty 
conduct  in  leaving  college.  He 
was  in  the  world  now,  he  was  to 
carve  out  his  on  destinies,  and 
in  contact  with  strangers  he  had 
learned  to  value  the  fond  affection 
of  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Of 
course  the  breach  was  healed,  and 
the  first  vacation  in  which  he 
could  spare  time,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  his  home.  Thus  was  the  sec- 
ond error  of  life  reformed. 
Young  Allen  began  his  career 
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in  MiBsissippi  by  teaching  in  or- 
der to  support  himself,  and  also 
to  study  law.  After  the  usual 
time  spent  in  preliminary  studies 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
rose  to  distinction.  Here  again, 
^*  the  rash  humor  which  his 
mother  gave  him,"  made  him  for- 
get that  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
redress  every  wrong,  and  especial- 
ly that  a  newspaper  squib  had 
better  not  be  noticed,  than  to  lead 
to  a  personal  conflict.  It  so  oc- 
curred that  that  non-descript, 
hunchback,  Tom  Hunt,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ^*  a  man  of  infinite  hu- 
mor who  was  wont  to  set  the 
oudtenee  in  a  roar"  as  a  temperance- 
speaker,  visited  the  town  in  which 
Allen  resided  in  Mississippi,  and 
delivered  a  lecture.  Some  one  of 
the  Editors  of  the  town  perpetra- 
ted a  squib  at  Hunt's  expense, 
and  as  the  lecturer  had  married  a 
distant  relative  of  Allen's,  he  took 
the  quarrel  up,  which  led  to  a 
challenge,  and  in  the  conflict  that 
ensued,  Allen  received  a  slight 
wound.  He  ever  afterwards  re- 
gretted that  he  had  engaged  in 
the  affiftir. 

The  war  with  Mexico  coming 
on,  Allen  raised  a  company  and 
joined  our  forces  on  the  Kio 
Grande,  where  he  acquired  his  flrst 
taste  of  military  life. 

Years  after  this,  the  writer  met 
his  old  friend  at  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Springs.  He  was  sitting 
under  the  rotunda,  when  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  a  gen- 
tleman reading  a  book,  whom  he 
recognized  as  his  old  College  mate. 
When  in  College  we  called  him  by 
familiar  soubriquet,  "Hoss."— 
There  was  an  old  Judge  in  Mis- 
souri, by  the  name  of  Allen,  who, 


for  some  cause  or  other,  went  by 
the  nick-name  of  ^'Hoss  Allen," 
and  College  students  are  fond  of 
giving  nick-names  to  their  fellows. 
We  gave  him  this,  and  he  always 
went  by  that  name.  As  I  had 
recognized  my  friend  instanter,  I 
called  to  him  by  his  old  soubri- 
quet. I  presume  he  had  not  heard 
it  for  ten  years,  but  like  the  old 
war-horse  when  he  hears  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  he  recog- 
nized the  name,  and  came  run- 
ning to  greet  me  with  the  excla- 
mation—" Who  in  the  world  is  it 
that  calls  me  by  my  old  College 
nick-name!"  Of  course  it  was 
not  long  before  he  knew  who  it 
was  that  addressed  him  thus 
familiarly,  and  many  pleasant 
hours  we  spent  together.  He  wad 
now  a  married  man,  and  he  and 
his  wife  were  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  the  mountains  of  his  old 
native  State.  He  was  also  the 
representative  of  Yalabusha 
county,  in  the  legislature  of  his 
adopted  State. 

Years  passed  by— the  storm  of 
war  had  burst  on  Virginia.  He 
was  eager  to  mingle  in  the  foray, 
to  strike  for  his  home  and  native 
land.  The  first  battle  of  Manassas 
had  been  fought.  Crowds  of  sol- 
diers were  gathering  to  this  scene 
of  conflict  to  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  Johnston 
and  Beauregard.  I  was  standing 
at  Gordonsville  one  day,  and  look- 
ing at  the  trains  as  they  passed 
crowded  with  soldiers,  when  who 
should  step  ofi*  one  of  the  cars  but 
my  old  friend,  dressed  in  a  Colo- 
nel's uniform.  We  exchanged 
hearty  greetings.  I  asked  him 
his  destination.  He  told  me 
he  had  command  of  a   regiment 
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of  Louieianians,  stationed  on  Ship 
Island,  but  was  on  his  way  to  re- 
port to  General  Beauregard. — 
Soon  after  this  Greneral  B.  was 
sent  West  and  Colonel  AUen^s 
regiment  was  incorporated  in  the 
army  of  the  West.  In  the  actiye 
operations  of  the  Western  army 
he  played  a  conspicuous  part, 
sharing  all  the  tolls  of  that  ardu- 
ous campaign.  When  General 
Breckenridge  attacked  the  enemy 
at  Baton  Bouge,  he  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  Biding  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  for  he 
never  could  walk  well,  (we  used  to 
joke  him  about  his  gait  in  College) 
he  was  shot  through  both  his  legs, 
and  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
He  was  borne  to  the  rear,  and 
laid  on  a  table  to  have  his  limbs 
amputated.  Against  this  he  pro- 
tested. ^'  Gentlemen^'  said  he  to 
the  Surgeons,  "My  Maker  gave 
me  these  pins  when  he  brought 
me  into  this  world,  and  some  how 
or  other,  I  intend  to  take  them 
with  me  when  I  go  out  of  it.  I 
acquit  you  of  all  blame.  I  as- 
sume the  respopsibility.  If  I  die 
I  take  all  blame  myself,  splinter 
me  up,  and  try  to  save  my  limbs. " 
They  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
splintered  him  up.  -  He  slowly  be- 
gan to  amend.  For  months  he 
was  disabled  from  tield  duty.  At 
length  he  had  convalesced  so  far 
as  to  visit  the  Capital  of  the  "so- 
called"  Confederate  States,  where 
he  received  the  commission  of  a 
Brigadier  General.  He  also, 
while  in  Virginia,  on  this  trip, 
visited  his  old  home  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward, and  mingled  with  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  many  of  whom 
had  known  him  as  a  boy.  He 
was  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a 


crutch,  one  leg,  (that  which  had 
received  the  slightest  fracture)  he 
considered  entirely  well.  Alas  1 
he  never  recovered  the  use  of  the 
other  entirely— nay,  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

From  this  time  General  Allen 
was  ^ever  in  the  field.  He  had 
been  for  some  years  an  honorable 
and  influential  citizen  of  Louisi- 
ana ;  Had  sympathized  deeply 
with  the  oppressed  people  of  his 
adopted  State.  They  looked  to 
him  now  as  the  man  for  the  times, 
and  placed  him  by  acclamation  in 
the  gubernatorial  chair.  Well 
he  justified  their  high  opinion. — 
No  Governor  in  the  whole  Con- 
federacy was  more  energetic. — 
Every  one  read  and  remembers 
the  clarion  notes  of  his  inaugural 
address.  If  Butler's  hide  were 
not  as  thick  as  a  rhinoceros',  he 
would  have  felt  the  barbed  arrows 
of  this  young  champion  of  the 
women  of  New  Orleans.  His 
message  was  in  a  different  tone. 
It  was  calm,  able,  dignified,  states- 
man-like. The  one  was  the  loud 
clarion  peal  summoning  the  clan 
to  rally — the  other  the  cool,  de- 
liberate orders  of  the  commander 
to  the  men  assembled  on  the  field. 
He  lost  his  earthly  all  in  the  war. 
From  being  a  man  of  princely 
wealth,  when  I  heard  from  him 
last  at  Shreveport,  whither  the 
seat  of  Government  of  Louisi- 
ana was  removed,  he  had  but  a 
single  horse,  and  one  servant,  the 
wreck  of  a  magnificent  estate. 

It  remains  but  to  state  that 
when  news  reached  him  of  the 
surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston, 
in  company  with  others  whose 
hopes  were  buried  with  the  Con- 
federacy, he  went  to  Mexico. — 
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Here  he  edited  the  Mexican  Times. 
I  have  seen  several  numbers  of 
his  paper.  It  was  conducted  with 
great  ability.  He  seemed  to 
cherish  great  regard  for  the  Em- 
peror and  Btaipress,  who  extended 
a  welcome  to  the  exile,  a  welcome 
that  it  seems  they  themselves 
shall  soon  need  from  some  friend- 
ly power.  For  more  than  a  year, 
from  his  retreat  in  Mexico,  Gov. 
Allen  was  able  to  wateh  the 
events  as  they  shaped  themselves 
in  his  native  land.  He  loved  his 
home,  in  the  land  of  his  exile. — 
At  length  the  summons  came  to 
join  *'*'  the  innumerable  host"  of 
patriots  that  have  gone  *^  to  the 
pale  realm  of  shades."  His 
wound  never  entirely  healed.  He 
left  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  said, 
to  seek  surgical  aid  in  Prance — 


but  at  Cordova  he  was  stricken 
down  and  yielded  his  spirit  up  to 
God— another  martyr  to  the  '4ost 
cause  "  of  his  country. 

His  remains  have  been  brought 
to  Louisiana  that  they  may  rest 
among  the  people  he  loved  so  well. 
No  booming^cannon  was  allowed  to 
announce  their    arrival   at  New 
Orleans.     But  a  nobler  demon- 
stration was  made   than  cannon 
roar  or  muffled  drum.    Amid  the 
tears  of  thousands  whom  he  loved 
and  for  whom  he  died,  his  noble 
form  was  laid  to  rest  till  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet  shall  awake  it  at 
that  dread  tribunal,  where  all  the 
wrongs  of  earth  shall  be  redressed. 
"  Gre«n  tw  the  turf  above  tbee 
Friend  of  my  early  days, 
Kone  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise." 


TWBLVE  MONTHS  IN  SPAIN.* 


It  comes  well  here,  in  the  order 
of  incidents  connected  with  the 
Fair,  to  notice  the  bull-fight 
which  ended  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  I  have  concluded,  how- 
ever, to  pass  that  spectacle  over 
for  the  present ;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  apology  is  due  for  this 
course.  I  have  never.  Indeed,  in 
the  first  place,  estimated  Spanish 
character  by  that  splendid  nation- 
al game  as  much  as  we  foreigners 
are  usually  inclined  to  do—^for 
none  of  us  seem  to  think  of  Spain 
or  Spaniards  without  thinking 
also  of  the  bull-fights.  I  believe, 
contrariwise,  that  Spain  has  many 

•  Conttnaed  from  p&ge  881. 


worse  things  and  many  better 
things  than  that  favorite  sport. 
But,  chiefly,  by  way  of  apology, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  always  best  to 
get  the  highest  style  in  every  art, 
even  in  the  art  of  killing  bulls. — 
And  it  was  at  Seville  I  heard,  that 
the  famous  Montes,  the  best  sword 
in  Spain,  celebrated  in  all  books 
of  travels  for  twenty  years  before 
my  visit,  had  returned  to  the 
arena  and  was  then  engaged  at 
Madrid.  Let  us  wait,  therefore, 
till  we  have  finished  our  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  Peninsular,  and 
get  back  to  the  Capital,  where, 
during  the  course  of  the  summer, 
we  shall  often  see  this  un match* 
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ed  swordsman  in  the  nng.  For 
it  is  not  more  certain  that  Napo- 
leon was  the  first  slayer  of  men 
than  that  Montes  is  the  first  slayer 
of  cattle. 

triana: 

I  used  sometimes  to  cross  the 
Guadelquiver  by  its  venerable 
bridge  of  boats,  and  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  Triana— -a  Gipsy  Town 
immediately  opposite  Seville. — 
You  see  many  of  this  strange 
tribe  of  people  wandering  over 
Spain.  I  was  curious  to  see 
something  of  their  life  and  man- 
ners in  a  settlement  almost  ex- 
clusively their  own.  Triana  looks 
wretched  enough-wretched  streets 
— wretched  huts — wretched  in- 
habitants. And  worse  than 
wretched.  All  is  filth  too. — 
Naked  children,  old  men  surly 
and  grufi*,  old  hags  withered  and 
witch-like,  eye  you  through  the 
chinks  or  broken  windows,  silent- 
ly and  sinisterly,  as  you  pass. — 
You  never  see  anybody  at  work. 
You  never  hear  the  least  stir  of 
business.  You  wonder  how  they 
live.  The  secret  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  tribe,  especial- 
ly the  younger  part,  is  always  off 
on  distant  expeditions,  trafficking 
chiefly  in  horses,  practising  the 
arts  of  palmistry,  or  pilfering 
generally,  while  the  old  and  in- 
fant class  remain  at  home  and 
subsist  on  the  gains  of  these  ex- 
peditions. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my 
visits,  with  a  Spanish  friend,  anx- 
ious to  see  more  of  Gipsy  life 
than  it  was  possible  to  see  by 
merely  sauntering  along  the 
streets,  we  addressed  the  old  and 
ugly  women  sitting  at  the  door  of 
a  hut.  They  were  communicative, 


and  the  conversation  resulted,  m 
we  hoped,  in  an  invitation  to  go 
in.  We  found  inside  two  other 
women  and  two  men.  One  of  th» 
women  was  young  and  pretty  .<#^ 
Her  regular,  delicately  chiseled^ 
sun-burnt  features,  her  glossy 
raven  hair,  her  fine  piercing  black 
eyes  would  have  made  her  a 
beauty  of  any  land,  or  of  any 
race.  The  men,  rather  youthful 
in  appearance,  sat  silent  and  un- 
social to  themselves  in  a  comer. 
The  first  thing  which  excited  re- 
mark and  (shall  I  add?)  admira* 
tion  was  a  complexion  and  a  color 
of  hair  very  unusual  in  Spain: 
And  they  proceeded  forthwith  to 
fix  my  local  habitation,  which 
they  placed  in  many  countries — 
yet  missed  America,  after  all. — 
Indeed  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  their  geographical  knowledge, 
surprised  me  much.  They  knew 
the  names  and  relative  positions 
of  most  of  the  Slates  in  Europe, 
and  around  the  Mediterranean. 
I  asked  how  they  came  by  their 
information?  They  answered  that 
some  of  them  had  traveled — but 
they  had  learned  most  of  what 
they  knew  from  their  own  people, 
whom  they  had  seen  from  those 
various  parts  of  the  world.  "The 
Gipsies,"  they  said,  "are  every- 
where, and  brethren  wherever 
they  are."  But  of  our  Model 
Republic,  they  were  wholly  igno- 
rant: and,  in  turn,  became  very 
inquisitive  of  me  concerning  every 
item  of  interest  touching  my 
country.  Some  of  their  questions 
were  amusing:  Were  our  people 
all  fair  complexioned  and  red- 
haired?  How  far  distant  was  my 
country,  and  how  could  one  get 
there?     Who  was  King?     Had 
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we  large  cities  and  large  rivers? 
What  language  did  we  speak? 
Had  we  fine  horses;  and  final- 
ly, were  there  any  Gipsies  among 
us?  As  well  as  I  could,  I  grati- 
fied their  attentive  curiosity. — 
They  seemed  believing  until  I 
told  them  we  had  no  Gipsies: 
whereat  they  betrayed  symptoms 
of  incredulity,  for  which  I  in- 
quired the  cause,  when  they  said, 
that  a  country  with  fine  horses 
and  without  Gipsies  could  not  be. 
I  was  not  able  to  understand  the 
necessary  connection  between  these 
two  things— but  they  persisted 
that  they  always  went  together, 
and  I  had  to  yield  the  point  by 
way  of  complaisance. 

Meanwhile  we  had  distributed 
some  cigars,  and  had  ordered  some 
wine.  The  two  men  now  came 
out  of  their  silence  and  their  cor- 
ner. The  sociability  was  general 
and  cordial.  The  chance  seemed 
opportune  for  seeing  what  I  had 
long  desired  to  see — a  genuine 
Gipsey  dance.  I  had  seen  imita- 
tions of  it  on  the  Spanish  stage, 
but  much  tempered  down  to  re- 
fined tastes,  as  I  found  when  I 
came  to  witness  the  original. — 
My  Spanish  friend  made  the  pro- 
posal, which  was  at  once  accepted, 
with  the  proviso  that  we  would 
pay  something  for  the  sight.  A 
guitar  was  sent  for  ;  and  soon  a 
set  of  four  took  the  floor  and 
danced  till  we  had  enough  of  it. 
Well:  what  shall  I  say  of  a  Gip- 
sey dance?  It  consists  of  wierd- 
like  gyrations,  exceedingly  wild 
and  fieintastic,  but  overmuch  wan- 
ton and  immodest  mingled  with 
songs  which,  though  not  unmusi- 
cal, gives  a  strange  savagery  to 
the  whole  performance.  It  was 
VOL.  III. — NO.  I. — 


not  unlike  what  I  fancy  an  Indian 
dance  to  be. 

I  had  purchased  a  few  days  be- 
fore a  small  pocket-dictionary  of 
the  Gipsey  language.  I  took  oc- 
casion to  use  a  word  or  two,  curi- 
ous to  see  whether  the  book  might 
be  relied  on.  They  understood 
the  words;  and  immediately  asked 
how  much  I  knew  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  how  I  had  acquired 
it!  I  assured  them  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  then  displayed  my 
dictionary  as  the  source  whence  I 
had  derived  the  word  or  two  I  had 
used.  They  protested  warmly 
and  all  together,  that  I  could  not 
have  depended  for  learning  their 
language  upon  books,  and  said 
repeatedly  es  mentira— "it  is  all  a 
lie"— -meaning  anything  put  down 
in  the  books  concerning  the  Gipsey 
speech.  They  said  I  could  only 
learn  their  language  by  living 
among  them,  which  I  thought 
would  be  paying  too  much  for  the 
whistle.  I  was  satisfied,  however, 
notwithstanding  their  protesta- 
tions, with  the  accuracy  of  my 
dictionary,  though  at  much  loss 
to  comprehend  why  they  wished 
to  deceive  or  mislead  me  about 
it  until  my  Spanish  friend  after- 
wards explained  this  trait,  with 
other  things,  in  this  singular  peo- 
ple. 

I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  my 
fortune  told.  One  of  the  women 
offered  to  bring  her  mother,  who, 
she  said,  was  the  best  fortune- 
teller in  Spain.  She  was  brought; 
and  certainly  she  embodied  all 
that  is  horrible  in  our  conceptions 
of  a  witch.  After  paying  her  a 
peseta  by  way  of  fee,  she  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  lines  in  my  hand, 
which  she  did  with  many  signs 
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and  mystic  mumblings.  I  need  said,  they  would  have  held  on  to 
not  record  her  prophecy,  which  it  either  by  force  or  fraud. — 
was  but  the  usual  twaddle  of  Xevcrtheless,  in  spite  of  theiir 
charlatanry,  not  remembered  now  aversions  to  books,  they  were 
even  by  myself.  But  I  can  well  uncommonly  quick-witted  and 
recall,  nor  without  a  shudder,  the  well-informed.  I  had  formed  a 
ghastly  smile,  the  shriveled  fea-  low  opinion  of  their  morals.  I 
tures,  the  sinister  expression,  the  was  assured,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
malignant  leer  of  the  dark  sooth-  whatever  they  might  be  among 
sayer  of  Triana.  themselves,  they  were  singularly 

Walking   back    to  Seville,    my  free  from  lustful   practices  with 
Spanish  friend  told  me  something  other  nations.     They  value  pure 
concerning    the    Gipsies,    which  Gipsy  blood  above  all  price:  and 
interested  me  greatly,  and  may  the  woman,  who  falls  into  strange 
not  be  unentertaining  to  you. —  loves,  is  cut  off  from  her  tribe  by 
They  form  no  inconsiderable  part  a  secret  and  terrible  concision. — 
of  the  population  of  Spain,  and  Such    indulgences,    however,   on 
constitute  a  distinct  community —  the  part  of  the  sex,  rarely  or  never 
a  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio —  occur.     The    art     of    palmistry, 
with  their  own  laws,  customs  and  whereby  they  impose  so  largely 
manners.    Their  maxims  of  gov-  upon  the  Gentiles,  is  really  not 
ernment  are  enforced  with  inex-  deemed   a   system   of  imposture 
orable  severity,  not  by  the  aid  of  among  themselves— but  a  kind  of 
Courts  of  their  own,  which  are  sacred    knowledge   rather.    Such 
denied  them  by  the  Spaniards,  nor  horrid    crones,  as  the  one  they 
of  any  regular   organism,  which  brought  to  decypher  my  own  dcs- 
requires  formal    and    public  ad-  tiny,  are  reckoned  to  be  endowed 
ministration;  but  simply  by  a  pe-  tvith  a  portion  of  divinity.    In- 
culiar   system    of    free    masonry  deed  the  only  religion  they  have, 
built    upon    the   pride    of    race,   seemed  to  connect  itself  somehow 
which  accomplishes  among  them  with  this  art.     It  is  their  religion, 
what  positive  institutions  do  for  They    observe   no     rites.      They 
other  nations,  and  render  them  have  no  worship.    They  never  ac- 
the  most  intensely  exclusive  and  cord  even  an  external  conformity 
unamalgamative  tribe  on  earth,   to  the  Catholic  Church.      I  en- 
They  have  something  of  an  oral   deavored  to  draw  them    out  on 
literature— nothing  written.      In   this    subject,    but  received    only 
fact  books  are  their  abomination,   silence  for    answers.      They  are 
They  esteem  their  language  itself  not  addicted  to  daring  violations 
as  a  part  of  their  arcana,  and  fear  of  the  law— but  their  incorrigible 
lest  the  art  of  writing,   if  prac-  habits  of  thievery  gives  the  Span- 
ticed  by  them,  might  lead  the  pro-  ish  authorities  much  annoyance, 
fane  world  into  the  mysteries  of  Finally,    my    friend     said,    they 
their  Eleusinia.    Hence  they  tried  never  improve— they    never    ad- 
to  persuade  me  that  my  dictionary  vance.      What  they  were  when 
was  untrustworthy:  and  had  they  they    came  into  the    Peninsular 
got  their  fingers  on  it,  my  friend  ages  ago,  they  are  now. 
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ITALICA— CUESTA  AKD  PALOS. 

There  are  several  pleasant  ex- 
cursions around  Seville— to  Itali- 
ca,  for  instance,  where  we  are 
carried  back  in  Boman  history  to 
that  Scipio,  who  defeated  Hanni- 
bal, and  who  founded  this  city 
A.  U.  C.  547.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  three  Roman  Em- 
perors— Trajan,  Adrian  and  The- 
odosius.  But  of  all  its  Boman 
life  nothing  remains  only  the 
ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre,  which, 
had  Time,  the  adorner  of  ruins, 
been  let  alone,  would  still  exist 
almost  equal  to  the  Coliseum  at 
Bome. 

"The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  wl^o* 
was  he  t" 

The  lazy  Spaniard— the  unpoet- 
ic  corporation  of  Seville.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  large  portion  of  the 
materials  was  removed  and  em- 
ployed in  constructing  a  Eoyal 
Bead  to  Badajos.  The  spoliatipns 
thus  effected  have  much  impaired 
the  grandeur  of  the  structure  as  it 
stood  in  its  prime,  or  even  as  it 
might  have  been  seen  a  hundred 
years  ago,  like  the  melancholy 
mausoleum  of  an  Empire^s  dust, 
half-buried  in  earth  and  all  over- 
spread with  herbage  and  vines: 

"Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flow- 
er grown 

Matted  and  mass'd  together  hlUocks 
beap*d 

On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crushed, 
column  strown 

Infngments,  choked  np  vanlts,  and 
ftrescoes  steep*d 

la  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl 
peep'd, 

Deeming  It  midnight." 

Yet  assuredly  nothing  is  here  for 
tears,  and  we  may  well  restrain  our 
vain  regrets  over  the  demolition  of 
this  stuoendous    pile.     Our  age 


is  eminently  unclassic  and  utili- 
tarian; and,  after  all,  a  good  road 
is  a  better  thing  than  an  amphi- 
theatre, where  wild  beasts  and 
wilder  men  bearded  each  other  to 
the  inhuman  shouts  of  a  Boman 
mob.  Bome  herself  has  left  us 
roads  which  will  eternize  her  bet- 
ter civilization,  while  her  bloody 
games  but  tarnish  the  pictured 
page  of  her  story. 

Not  far  from  Italica,  is  the  vil' 
lage  of  Cuesta— a  village  of,  per- 
haps, a  dozen  mean  houses — ^yet 
it  is  the  death-place  of  a  life  un- 
eclipsed  in  glory  and  in  crime. — 
In  one  of  the  meanest  houses, 
over  the  door  of  a  shed-room,  tea 
feet  square,  more  fit  for  a  pig-sty 
than  for  a  human  habitation,  read 
these  words;  "Here  died  Her- 
nando CORTEZ,  A  VICTIM  TO 
disgrace     and     SORROW,      THE 

GLORY  OF  Spain,  THE  conquer- 
or OF  Mexico— HE  expired 
Dec.  2, 1547."  This  squalid  spot 
— such  a  death-chamber — such  an 
end  of  such  a  career— is  likely  to 
make  older  heads  than  school- 
boys, and  wiser  men  than  weeping 
philosophers,  dream  .dreams  of 
human  vanity,  and  take  knowl- 
edge of  *'  what  shadows  we  are 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 

I  spent  a  day  or  too  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Palos—  the  little  seaport 
whence  Columbus  sailed,  after 
eighteen  years  of  hope  deferred, 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  and  to 
which,  within  eight  months,  he  re- 
turned the  successful  discoverer, 
whom  all  the  world  have  since  de- 
lighted to  honor.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe it.  There  is,  in  truth,  not 
much  to  describe;  and,  besides, 
the  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  Irving, 
who  visited  Palos  in  1828,  has  pre 
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ceded  me  in  the  task.  Nothing 
can  be  added  in  point  of  style  or 
of  information  to  his  graphic  ac- 
count, which  may  be  found  in  the 
3rd  vol.  of  his  Columbus,  There 
was  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
things  since  the  period  of  his  visit. 
Mr.  Ford,  it  is  true,  in  his  '*Hand- 
book  of  Spain,"  says  the  Govern- 
ment had  ordered,  in  1846,  the 
Convent  of  La  Rabida  to  be  fitted 
up  as  an  asylum  for  invalid  sol- 
diers. I  observed,  however,  no 
preparations  of  that  sort;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  none  will  be  made. 
The  Convent  should  rather  re- 
main, while  time  lasts,  dedicated 
to  the  same  uses  and  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  same  state 
as  when  Columbus,  wearied  with 
his  long  journey  on  foot,  begged 
at  its  humble  gate  for  bread  and 
water  for  his  little  boy.  Touch- 
ing it  is,  indeed,  and  more  like  the 
ways  of  God  than  any  other  event 
in  the  divinely-guided  life  of  the 
Discoverer,  that,  cast  off  by  Prin- 
ces and  Nobles,  his  wandering 
feet  should  have  been  directed 
hither  to  this  by-corner  of  Spain, 
where  he  found  a  welcome  sympa- 
thy for  his  sufferings,  and  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  his  great 
argument.  There  is,  too,  in  be- 
holding the  earth,  the  sky,  the 
sea  about  Palos,  a  certain  mourn- 
ful awe,  which  one  does  not  real- 
ize on  scarcely  any  other  spot 
rendered  immortal  by  what  is 
greatest  in  human  thought  or  in 
human  action:  for  there  is  only 
earth  and  sky  and  sea  left  here  to 
connect  us  m"  imagination  with 
the  grandest  idea  and  most  peril- 
ous adventure  known  to  the  mod- 
ern age.  The  little  village,  in- 
deed, remains  miserably  decayed 


and  dwindled  down  to  not  more 
than  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  white  walls  of  La  Kabida  rise 
conspicuously  on  its  neighboring 
hill  amid  a  dark  forest  of  pine 
trees.  But  of  what  we  expect  as 
in  some  nieasure  suggestive  of  the 
lofty  enterprise  of  Columbus— of 
Palos,  the  sea-port,  with  its  bust- 
ling commerce ;  not  even  a  wreck  is 
left  to  tell  the  tale;  no  trace  of  a 
wharf  or  landing-place  or  ware- 
house, or  barque  or  harbor,  where 
proud  navies  might  ride;  abso- 
lutely nothingl  So  the  mind,  un- 
disturbed by  mere  perishable 
memorials  of  the  past,  is  all  the 
more  sadly  awe-impressed  by  the 
amplitudes  of  natural  scenery — of 
earth  and  sky  and  sea,  which  en- 
dure forever.  We  feel,  after  all,  that 
there  is  a  harmony  between 
the  heroic  character  of  Columbus 
and  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
scene  whence  he  embarked  on  his 
heroic  voyage.  We  admire  that 
Providence  which,  through  so 
much  tribulation,  at  last  sent  him 
forth  from  this  obscure  place,  as 
another  Nazareth,  to  bless  the 
nations  and  to  double  the  area  of 
the  world.  Undoubtedly,  if  the 
finger  of  God  had  not  indicated 
the  way,  the  shore-line  of  the 
globe  itself  hardly  contains  a  port 
which  had  not  been  rather  selec- 
ted as  the  point  of  departure  for 
such  an  expedition. 

Mr.  Irving  represents  the  in- 
habitants of  Palos  as  totally  ig- 
norant, and  as  scarcely  knowing 
even  the  name  of  America.  He 
is  doubtless  correct.  I  am  not 
sure,  however,  but  we  deserve  to 
be  forgotten  and  unknown  in  that 
memorable  locality,  till  we  learn 
to  show  them  better  treatment. — 
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They  see  the  face  of  an  American 
aknoet  never.  We  pass  by  on  the 
other  side  even  to  places  of  far 
less  interest.  This  is  not  well.— 
America  is  a  great  debtor  to 
Falos,  which  should  be  a  Mecca 
to  every  American  in  Spain.  Her 
intrepid  seamen  were  the  earliest 
companions  and  coadjutors  of 
Coliimbus — many  of  them,  it  is 
true,  forced  into  his  perilous  ser- 
vice— but  still  they  were  by  his 
bide  on  the  unfathomed  waste  of 
waters,  and  stood  to  their  work, 
all  things  considered,  with  com- 
mendable resolution  and  fortitude. 
Yet  we  go  on,  by  a  kind  of  bathos, 
christening  our  towns  and  villa- 
ges after  Rome  and  Athens  and 
Corinth  and  Utica,  while  Falos, 
whose  history  is  indissolubly  link- 
ed to  ours,  is  still  unhonored  and 
unsung. 

One  is  struck  everywhere  in 
this  part  of  the  Peninsular  with 
the  falling  off  in  the  character  of 
the  population,  compared  to  what 
that  character  was  three  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  known  to  all 
who  are  &miliar  with  the  early 
settlement  and  conquest  of  Span- 
ish America,  that  the  race  of  men, 
most  of  whom  were  from  the 
Province  of  Andalusia,  sent  out 
by  Spain  for  a  century  after  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World — 
the  followers  of  Columbus  and 
Yasco  Nunez,  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro— never  had  an  equal,  if  a 
rival,  in  hardy  virtues  and  heroic 
exertions.  The  most  stirring 
events  of  our  North  American 
history— even  our  Plymouth  Rock 
and  our  Jamestown,  it  must  be 
owned,  read  like  dull,  tedious  an- 
nals by  the  side  of  what  they 
mightily  did  and  mightily  suffer- 


ed. They  were  formed,  indeed, 
and  specially  endowed  for  the  pro- 
digious TTork  given  them  to  do; 
nor  did  they  do  it  negligently. — 
Besides  an  intense  love  of  country 
and  a  burning  zeal  for  ''the 
Faith,"  they  illustrated  superbly 
a  proud  contempt  of  pleasure,  an 
untamed  spirit  of  adventure,  an 
unconquerable  energy  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  endurance,  which  de- 
fied hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
heat,  want  and  nakedness,  disease 
and  death.  Of  such  stem  stuff 
to  will  and  to  do  and  to  suffer, 
were  these  men  made.  Such 
were  the  splendid  qualities  which 
have  cast  a  halo  even  around  their 
crimes.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
their  like  among  their  descend- 
ants. The  contrast  in  the  Anda- 
lusian  of  this  century  is  painful. 
He  seems  incapable  of  high  re- 
solve or  of  high  endeavor.  There 
he  goes  lazily  about  his  easy  work, 
or  rather  there  he  lies  sprawling, 
the  live  long  day,  listlessly,  in  the 
shade,  loquacious,  indolent,  un- 
warlike.  If  he  rouses  up  to  effort 
at  all,  it  is  spasmodically  and 
wildly  wasted  in  frolic  and  sport. 
How  is  this?  Is  it  that  Spain, 
in  a  single  century  of  superhuman 
energy,  spent  all  her  vigor  and 
vitality?  Just  as  among  indi- 
viduals sometimes  an  over-strain 
brings  exhaustion  for  long  after 
it,  if  not  death  itself.  Is  it  that 
Andalusian  manhood  is  not  dead 
— but  only  dormant?  Or  must  we 
rather  search  for  the  cause  of 
this  radical  change  of  character 
in  the  laws  and  policies  of  Spain? 
With  our  thoughts  employed  on 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  we 
return  to  Seville. 

(TO  BB  CONTINUED.) 
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THE  MEN  IN  OBEY. 

Our  conquered  heroes  homeward  came, 
Gone  from  their  eyes  the  glance  of  flame 
Marked  on  their  brows  the  touch  of  shame 

And  walking  wearily. 
In  tattered  coats  of  dear  old  grey, 
In  dusty,  weary,  worn  array. 
Their  banners — flaunting  once  and  gay, 

Now  drooping  drearily. 

Ah  I  different  from  the  longed  for  day 
When  back  would  come  the  dear  old  grey. 
With  glory  crowned,  with  victory  gay 

As  Hope  had  painted  them.' 
There  was  no  trumpet's  stirring  sound, 
Xo  smiles  of  triumph  circling  round, 
But  flags  that  trailed  along  the  ground. 

Red  with  blood  that  sainted  them. 

Yet  these  had  fought  in  Freedom's  cause 
And  known  nor  let,  nor  doubt,  nor  pause; 
They  gloried  in  the  glorious  scars. 

That  sealed  their  souls  to  liberty. 
They  rushed  in  whirlwinds  to  the  fight 
They  swept  the  foe,  before  their  might 
They  gave  their  blood  and  lives  for  right, 

Their  sacred  soil,  and  victory. 

They  fainted  in  the  summer's  heat 
They  marked  the  snow  with  bleeding  feet 
They  starved,  and  fought,  in  cold  and  sleet 

And  bore  their  banners  haughtily. 
They  waited  in  their  dungeons  dim. 
They  smiled  amidst  the  rigors  grim 
Of  faithless  foes,  and  raised  the  hymn 

Of  Hope  still  loftily. 

They  saw  their  blazing  homesteads  fall. 
And  misery  like  a  funeral  pall. 
Dark  lowering,  slow  envelope  all, 

That  Earth  held  dear  to  them. 
But,  guiding  still,  through  faint  and  far, 
They  saw  the  rays  of  Freedom's  star. 
And  dared  the  utmost  curse  of  war 

To  bring  it  near  to  them. 
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With  hope  serene,  devotion  high 
Unwavering  hearts,  unflinching  eye— 
Their  very  women  learned  to  die, 

As  died  the  heroes  teaching  them. 
Four  years  their  deeds  of  glory  shone. 
They  bore  the  battle  up  alone, 
The  World  against  them,  and  their  own 

Strong  hearts  supporting  them. 
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PERFBCT  THROUGH  SUFFERING. 


BY  FANNY  DOWNING. 


CHAPTKR  IV. 


*' Called  woman  liecause  taken  out  of 
man.*' 

"Grand-father,  do  you  consider 
women  inferior  animals?" 

The  speaker,  a  slight  slip  of  a 
girl  about  seventeen,  was  perched 
up  in  an  arm  chair  so  large,  that 
her  trim  figure  bore  the  same 
relative  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  green  morocco  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  that  a  small  is- 
land does  to  a  huge  lake.  '*My 
dear,  I  do  not  consider  them  ani- 
mals of  any  sort!"  was  the  mildly 
admonishing  reply  as  the  old  gen- 
tleman pushed  back  his  spectacles, 
shut  up  the  book,  he  was  reading; 
and  looked  kindly  at  the  young 
speaker.  "  Well,  but  do  you  con- 
sider them  inferior,  Grandpa  ? 
I  have  been  reading  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  he  certainly  does'nt 
seem  to  have  a  very  exalted  opin- 
ion of  my  sex  I" 

"St.  Paul  was  so  exalted  him- 
self, and  had  such  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  that " — 

"But  Grandpa,  it  has  been  so 
from  the  beginning,  and  we  have 


been  made  to  occupy  the  lower 
position.  Just  think  of  Adam! 
Eat  as  many  apples  as  he  wanted, 
then  when  the  trouble  came,  in- 
stead of  standing  up  boldly  and 
meeting  it,  he  turned  round  on 
"  the  woman,  which  THpu  gavest 
me!"  A  double  thrust.  Grandpa, 
and  you  can  neither  deny,  nor  de- 
fend it!  And  it  has  been  so  ever 
since — we  have  to  bear  the  blame 
of  everything!  I  wish  I  was  a 
man!— they  take  all  the  cream  off 
existence,  and  leave  us  the  bluest 
kind  of  skim  milk  !  I  suppose  it 
must  be  so  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  for  as  we  all  know,  woman 
is  God's  arri^re  pens^e." 

"Why,  Charley,  my  child,  these 
are  very  peculiar  sentiments  for 
so  young  a  girl! — where  did  you 
get  them?" 

"  From  nature,  I  think.  Grand- 
pa. She  intended  me  for  a  boy  I 
know,  and  I  do  wish  she  had  car- 
ried her  intention  into  effect  ! 
Was'nt  I  named  Charles  Lee  Pres- 
ton before  I  was  born?  Am  I  not 
a  living    reproduction    of    Aunt 
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Betsy  Trotwood -8  disappointment? 
Is'nt  my  very  name,  given  me  by 
poor  Mamma,  a  boy's  name?  And 
look  at  my  hair  I— -fix  it  as  I  may, 
it  will  curl  close  to  my  head  in 
great  locks  just  like  a  boy's!" 

"  It  is  mighty  pretty  hair,  any- 
how, Charley!"  and  a  loving  hand 
was  laid  tenderly  on  the  bright 
curls.  '*' Pretty '—there  it  is  I 
As  if  all  a  woman  needs,  is  to  be 
pretty  1  If  you  had  been  talking 
to  Frank,  you  would  have  told 
him  of  some  glorious  deed,  he 
must  emulate,  or  given  him  some 
difficult  study  to  conquer,  but  be- 
cause I  am  a  girl;  you  pat  me  on 
the  head,  and  tell  me  I  am  pret- 

tyi 

Grandma's  quite  as  bad ;  she 
thinks  women  were  made  Just  to 
keep  house,  nurse  sick  people, 
take  care  of  negroes,  and  knit 
stockings.  Frank  looks  on  them 
as  pretty  china  toys,  but  con- 
siders them  as  the  old  Romans 
did — "impedimenta,"  and  as  for 
the  Professor,  he  is  as  bad  in  his 
ideas  of  woman,  as  Mahomet 
himself!" 

"Now!  now!  Charley;  you  are 
unfair;  if  ever  there  lived  a  man, 
who  looked  on  woman  with  the 
devotion  of  a  knight  and  the  ven- 
eration of  a  saint,  it  is  James 
Douglas  Stuartl'»  "  Still  Grand- 
pa, he  looks  on  us  as  Milton  did 
on  Eve — mighty  handy  things  to 
have  about  a  house,  and  good  to 
pick  vegetables  and  pare  fruit,  but 
as  much  beneath  Adam,  as  Adam 
was  below  the  Angel!" 

"Here  he  is  to  answer  your 
sauciness  as  it  deserves,"  said 
Colonel  Preston,  as  the  library 
door  was  softly  opened  and  a  gen- 
tleman walked  slowly  in.    He  was 


tall  and  very  spare,  the  latter 
fact  proceeded  more  from  a  lack  of 
robustness  than  from  any  want  of 
health,  and  his  limbs  of  unusual 
length,  though  well  shaped  indi- 
vidually, were  so  loosely  put  to- 
gether as  to  produce  at  first  sight 
an  impression  of  a  want  of  proper 
proportion.  His  face  more  than 
atoned  for  this,  however,  not  only 
by  ihe  perfect  regularity  of  its 
clear  cut  features,  but  by  an  in- 
definable sweetness  of  expression, 
and  a  something  which  made  all 
who  looked  on  him  feel  that  the 
gentle  purity  which  it  displayed, 
was  the  true  reflex  of  the  man's 
nature.  For  the  rest,  his  clothes 
awkwardly  put  on,  and  totally  in- 
nocent of  even  an  approximation 
to  fashion,  his  long  hands  white 
and  delicate  as  a  woman's  and 
above  all  a  dreamy,  preoccupied 
look  in  his  gentle  eyes,  plainly 
proved  that  he  was  one  more  given 
to  the  study  of  books  than  of 
men. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  sinking 
down  into  a  chair  by  the  large  fire 
of  hickory  logs,  held  his  hands 
out  over  the  inviting  blaze  un- 
conscious of  any  presence  in  the 
room  but  his  own. 

"I  say,  James,  defend  yourself 
and  your  sex  against  the  assault 
of  this  saucy  girl— she  is  too  much 
for  me!"  said  the  Colonel  cheerily, 
"Eh?  Ah  I— I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  had  just  found  the  solution 
to  a  problem,  which  had  bothered 
me  somewhat,  and  it  absorbed 
me." 

"I  wish  you  would  solve  raine,'^ 
said  Charley,  walking  to  the  side 
of  the  fire  opposite  his  seat,  and 
holding  out  a  remarkably  small 
and  pretty  foot  over  the  bed  of 
glowing  coals. 
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"What  is  it,  Miss  Charley?" 
he  said,  looking  up  to  the  young 
girl  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"Oh!  a  subject  of  small  im- 
portance in  your  eyes,  as  it  con- 
cerns woman!"  was  the  reply  in 
the  tone  of  a  petted  child. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Char- 
ley; you  do  not  understand  the 
extent  of  my  regard  for  those, 
whom  I  consider  theMaster*piece 
of  the  Master!  Tell  me,  what 
your  problem  is,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  help  you  clear  it." 

"Well,  Professor,  I  feel  that 
woman  is  so  hampered  and  bound 
down  as  it  were — condemned  to  a 
state  of  inactive  inferiority— gov- 
erned by  laws  she  did  not  make, 
and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  court 
in  which  accuser,  witness,  judge, 
jury  and  executioner  are  all  one 
and  the  same  person!  I  think 
she  has  the  husks  of  life,  and  you 
aU,  the  ripe  com — woman's  life  is 
made  up  of  such  very  little  things! 
I  do  not  wish  her  to  vote,  or  claim 
any  of  the  horrid  rights,  the  Yan- 
kees talk  about.  I  do  not  want  to 
unsex  my  sex,  nor  in  any  way  to 
usurp  the  privileges  of  yours;  but 
I  do  think.  Professor,  that  you 
men  mis^ht  abate  a  little  of  your 
lordly  assumption — might  give 
yourselves  a  few  less  I-am-Sir- 
oracle-airs — and  might  think  a 
little  more  highly  of  our  best  per- 
formances than  lies  in  the  faint 
praise  you  give,  *very  good,  for  a 
woman!'  You  are  arrogant,  and 
conceited,  and  opinionated,  and 
unkind,  and  you  cannot  deny  it!" 
and  Miss  Charley's  little  foot  was 
brought  down  on  the  hearth  with 
an  emphatic  tap. 

"I  assure  you,  Miss  Charley," 
said  the  Professor  aghast  at  the 


turn  the  girl's  attack  had  taken, 
and  seeming  to  feel  that  he  was 
individually  responsible  for  the 
accumulated  sins  of  his  sex,  "My 
dear  young  lady,  I  do  solemnly 
assure  you,  that  such  a  thought 
even  as  you  ascribe  to  me,  has 
never  entered  my  mind!  I  revere 
woman !  I  think  your  sex  approxi- 
mates to  the  angels  1— could  al- 
most"— 

"Could  you  love  one  of  us,  Pro- 
fessor?" 

The  poor  Professor  raised  his 
eyes  in  absolute  consternation  to 
the  bright  face  opposite  to  him, 
which  was  certainly  pretty  enough 
to  retain  the  gaze  of  any  who  looked 
at  it,  while  the  blood  mounted  to 
his  very  temples. 

"Upon  my  life,  Miss  Charley '» 
he  faltered,  "1  do  not  know— I 
never  tried— I — I  might!" 

'  'Do  not  fatigue  yourself  with  the 
immense  exertion!"  was  the  cool 
reply.  "  You  had  better  go  and 
change  your  coat;  it  must  be  wet 
to  judge  from  the  streams  of  vapor 
which  poured  from  it," 

"  It  is,  James— so  it  is!  wringing 
wet!"  said  the  Colonel,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  Professor's  shoulder,'* 
have  you  been  out  in  the  storm?" 

"Yes  sir;  Stephen  told  me  that 
the  family,  which  moved  last 
week  to  the  house  on  the  Broad 
fields'  road  was  in  great  distress, 
and  the  man,  whom  I  knew  in 
Williamsburgh,  wished  to  see  me, 
he  is  ill,  and  I  went  to  see  him!" 

"Without  your  cloak,  of  course!" 
broke  in  Charley. 

"No,  Miss  Charley,  you  are 
mistaken;  I  did  put  on  that  tried 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  in  it  bade 
defiance  to  rain  and  wind."  I 
made  my  visit,  and  the  family  is  a 
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case  for  the  kind  offices  of  you 
ladies, — and  was  returning,  when 
I  saw  coming  along  the  road  from 
the  direction  of  the  river,  iln  ob- 
ject which  I  at  first  thought,  was 
an  animal.  Upon  coming  nearer, 
I  found  that  it  was  a  woman,  a 
girl  rather,  scarcely  so  old  as 
yourself,  and  the  most  pitiable 
looking  creature  I  ever  beheld. 

She  was  thinly  clad  and  her 
clothes  were  all  plastered  with 
mud  and  drenched  with  rain,  and 
she  was  suffering  so  much  from 
cold  and  physical  prostration  that 
I  feared  she  would  fall  in  the  road. 
I  spoke  to  her,  and  succeeded  in 
learning  that  she  was  on  her  way 
to  Broad-fields,  but  did  not  know 
its  exact  location.  So  I  begged 
her  to  let  me  take  her  there" 
(*^Four  additional  miles  in  such  a 
storm  as  this '»  sotto  voce,  from 
Charley")  and  as  the  poor  child 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  re- 
fuse, I  wrapped  her  up  in  my  old 
cloak,  and  managed  to  get  her  to 
the  door  of  Broad-fields,  with,  I 
trust,  less  discomfort  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  had. 

When  we  got  to  the  door,  she 
pleaded  so  earnestly  that  I  should 
leave,  that  I  did  so;  and.  Miss 
Charley,  I  confess  it,  I  forgot  my 
cloak,  and  did  not  think  of  it 
until  unpleasantly  reminded  by 
the  rain." 

*'Just  like  you,  Professor! — 
you  ought  to  have  a  keeper!"  said 
the  girl  in  a  voice,  she  tried  to 
make  sharp. 

"I  know  it,  Miss  Charley"  was 
the  gentle  reply,  **Now  I'll  take 
your  advice  and  change  my  coat, 
for  I  begin  to  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able." 

'*  Do  please,"  said  the  girl  *'and 


I'll  coax  Mammy  to  make  yeu  a 
cup  of  her  especial  coffee,  and  I'll 
fix  your  supper  myself,  and  send 
it  up  to  you,  and  after  you  eat  it, 
you  can  go  to  work  on  "  Hector  " 
until  I  send  you  a  glass  of  hot 
punch,  after  which,  you  are  to  go 
straight  to  sleep.  I  can  perform 
these  little  services — being  little, 
they  are  suited  to  a  woman  I"  and 
sweeping  the  sauciest  courtesy, 
she  ran  off. 

^*  James,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man **  Where  did  that  girl  get  the 
notions  she  has  expressed?  If 
ever  there  was  a  petted  child  on 
this  earth,  or  one  made  so  much 
of  an  idol,  I  have  never  known  it. 

What  does  she  mean  about  in- 
feriority and  arrogance  and  all 
that? — it  is  not  natural  at  her 
age—she  talks  like  an  old  womani" 

^'  She  is  an  uncommon  girl  in  all 
respects,  and  far  beyond  her  years. 
She  has  been  brought  up  with 
persons  much  older  than  herself, 
and  she  thinks  deeply,  that's  all, 
Colonel.  It  is  all  natural  enough; 
she  has  just  learned  to  fly,  and 
she  feels  that  the  world  itself  is 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  the  com- 
pass of  her  wings.  Do  not  try  to 
check  her;  let  a  few  years  roll 
over  her  head  and  she  will  get  her 
true  poise  and  find  that  in  the 
sphere,  she  now  considers  so  cir- 
cumscribed, lie  the  highest  rights 
and  greatest  privileges  that  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  mortals." 

*'I  trust  so,  James,  if  it  will 
make  the  child  happier— she  is  the 
very  apple  of  my  eyes,  and  the 
joy  of  my  life.  I  think  her  per- 
fect, and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  I 
cannot  conceal  my  opinion,  and 
the  little  rogue  takes  advantage 
of  it  and  me  I 
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Wife  begins  to  say  it  is  time  for 
lier  to  think  of  marrying— she 
was  a  year  younger  when  we  were 
married— and  has  set  her  heart  on 
Charley  and  Frank  making  a 
match  in  the  old  Virginia  style. 
I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  first 
coosins  marrying,  but  if  Charley 
loves  the  boy,  I  am  willing.  I'll 
not  oppose  her  marriage  with  any 
one  except  a  Bostonian,  and  then 
by  George,  I'd  stop  the  ceremony, 
if  I  had  to  shoot  the  rascal  at  the 
altar!" 

"No  fear  of  that  contingency! 
She  does  not  love  our  Boston 
brethren  any  more  than  you  do. 
Bat,  Colonel,  can  you  be  in  earnest 
on  the  subject  of  Miss  Charley's 
marriage?  Why  it  seems  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  since  I  left  William 
and  Mary  to  become  tutor  to  her 
and  Frank,  when  she  was  a  little 
thing  in  her  short  dresses,  and  the 
very  impersonation  of  fun  and 
mischief.  Ready  to  be  married! 
How  old  I  must  have  grown!" 

"You  do  not  shew  it,  James," 
said  the  old  gentleman  heartily, 
"bat  you  had  better  go  to  your 
room.  If  that  little  tyrant  finds 
you  here,  you  may  look  out  for  a 
storm  of  indignation." 

After  he  had  left  the  room. 
Colonel  Preston  sat  in  his  arm 
chair  by  the  glowing  fire,  absorb- 
ed in  silent  thought,  until  he  was 
Joined  by  Charley,  who  kneeling 
down  on  the  rug  beside  him,  laid 
her  bright  head  on  his  knee,  and 
shared  his  silence  for  a  while. 

"  Grandpa,"  she  said  at  last,  "I 
am  a  bad,  wayward,  ungrateful 
girl,  and  do  not  deserve  one  half 
the  blessings  God  has  given  me! — 
Here  I  am  with  every  thing  that 
heart  can  ask  for— not  one  wish 


ungratlQed,  or  one  desire  ungrant- 
ed,  with  you  and  Grandma,  and 
aunt  Eliza  and  Frank  to  love  me, 
and  yet  I  am  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
contented, full  of  whims  and  fan- 
cies, and  unable  to  bear  any  con- 
tradiction. I  have  been  thinking 
of  that  poor  young  girl  the  Pro- 
fessor met— thinking  of  her  mis- 
erable condition,  and  contrasting 
it  with  mine,  and.  Grandpa,  it  has 
done  me  good!  I  will  try  to  be  a 
a  better  girl  than  I  have  been!" 
and  a  pair  of  soft  arms  were  clasp- 
ed round  his  neck,  and  a  warm 
cheek  was  pressed  to  his. 

"  Don't,  child— don't!"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  hastily,  with  a 
huskiness  in  his  voice,  "  if  you  get 
any  better,  you  will  die!  You  are 
plenty  good  enough  for  me  now. 
There,  there— don't  think  of  such 
things,  and  I'll  send  to  Hichmond 
to-morrow  and  order  you  a  set  of 
jewelry." 

"Thank  you.  Grandpa — I  do  not 
wish  any  more  jewelry:  Grand- 
ma's and  Mamma's  is  more  than 
enough  for  me.  But  if  you  will 
get  me  a  little  love  of  a  pistol  I 
saw  on  main  street,  oh!  Grandpa, 
I  will  be  so  happy!" 

"  And  shoot  yourself  with  it  the 
first  time  you  use  it!" 

"No,  indeed!  I  am  going  to 
learn  to  be  a  famous  shot.  Uncle 
Jack  is  to  put  up  a  target,  and 
Frank  is  to  give  me  lessons  as 
soon  as  he  comes,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of 
them!" 

"Humph,  child!  I  am  inclined 
to  think  Frank  will  give  you  les- 
sons in  another  art!" 

"  Well,  I  am  willing,  provided 
he  and  it  are  agreeable,"  was  the 
light  reply.     "  But  I  must  go  and 
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see  to  t])e  poor  professor^s  supper. 
Why  do  you  not  go  up  to  his  room 
and  take  tea  with  him?— it  will  be 
so  cosy.  Grandma,  does  not  feel 
well  enough  to  come  down  stairs 
this  evening,  and  she  and  mammy 
are  in  their  state  of  highest  en- 
joyment, nursing  and  being  nurs- 
ed. I  sometimes  think  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  affection  I  can 
positively  give  Grandma,  would 
be  to  have  a  spell  of  illness  that 
she  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
nursing  me,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  it  is  undutiful  in  me  not  to 
give  her  the  opportunity!" 

*'  Very  well,  Miss;  think  as  you 
please,  but  be  convinced  that  the 
highest  proof  you  can  give  me  is 
to  stay  well,  Charley,  my  darlingl'* 
said  the  old  gentleman  as  he 
kissed  her  rosy  cheek. 

"  You  do  not  know,  my  child 
how  completely  my  life  is  wrapped 
up  in  yours.  You  know,  darling, 
that  ever  since  I  was  born,  I  have 
had  an  unmitigated  hatred  of 
Bostonians,  and  the  feeling  deep- 
ens with  my  age,  and  their  evil 
doings. 

But  Charley  child,  to  keep  you 
well  and  make  you  happy,  I'd 
open  my  heart  to  the  entire  Yan- 
kee nation  I  I  can  H  say  any  more 
than  thatl" 

Now  run  along;  send  up  some 
of  old  Chloe's  best  waflles  and 
biscuits,and  a  piece  of  broiled  veni- 
zon— don't  forget  the  jelly.  And 
child,  send  up  two  glasses  of 
punch  1  Remember  the  family 
recipe,  and  make  the  punch  like 
woman's  temper  ought  to  be — 
with  the  sweet  perponderating 
over  the  acid  I"  The  directions  of 
the  Colonel  were  obeyed  to  the 
letter ;    a   delicious   supper   was 


served  up  in  the  room  of  the  suf- 
fering Professor,  and  in  due  time 
the  two  steaming  punches  sent  up 
by  the  hands  of  uncle  Jack,  Colo- 
nel Preston's  body  servant,  who 
had  attended  his  master  from  his 
boyhood  through  his  wild  college 
days,  and  the  scarcely  less  wild 
ones  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  who 
now  ruled  over  him  with  a  tyran- 
ny which  was  ludicrous. 

Then  the  sprightly  tea-maker 
after  a  visit  to  her  Grand-mother's 
room,  and  a  lively  chat  with  her, 
said  good  night  and  went  off  to 
her  pretty  chamber. 

Dismissing  Mandy  her  foster 
sister  and  maid,  Miss  Preston  per- 
formed the  task  of  disrobing  for 
the  night,  without  other  assist- 
ance than  that  of  her  own  nim- 
ble fingers. 

First  the  little  lace  collar  and 
ribbon  were  removed  from  the 
neck,  and  the  bright  merino  dress 
laid  aside;  next  the  snowy  skirts 
were  lifted  over  the  head,  then  a 
spring  touched  in  front  of  the  roun- 
ded waist,  when  with  a  clicking 
and  metallic  sound,  down  came 
the  wide  expanse  of  crinoline, 
while  Miss  Charley  stepped  out  of 
its  steel  circle,  considerably  col- 
lapsed, but  all  the  prettier.  A 
somewhat  similar  mechanical  ope- 
ration was  repeated  and  numerous 
springs  and  curls  were  sent  in  a 
lively  motion,  and  then  with  a 
stretch  upward  of  the  plump  white 
arms,  and  a  long  drawn  sigh  of 
relief,  off  came  the  little  French 
"  railroad  "  corsets,  and  the  dim- 
pled shoulders  of  the  wearer  rose 
in  unrestricted  freedom. 

The  snowy  night  gown  was  now 
slipped  over  the   head,  and    its 
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delicate  frills  daintily  adjusted  to 
the  throat  and  wrists.  Next  the 
mirror  was  visited,  and  the 
charming  little  moues  made  at  the 
hright  face  it  reflected,  and  then 
seizing  the  brush,  the  girl,  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  it  to  her  glossy 
curls  until  they  shone  like  satin. 

Thence  to  the  wash-stand, 
where  teeth  white  as  cocoa-nut 
meat,  were  rubbed  until  they 
gleamed  still  whiter,  and  the  rosy 
face  dipped  in  the  gilded  basin  of 
pure,  cold  water  until  it  glowed 
with  renewed  crimson.  And  then 
drawing  a  low  seat  close  to  the 
fire^  the  young  girl  laid  one  pretty 
foot  lightly  on  her  knee  and  be- 
gan to  unlace  the  tiny  boot  which 
encased  it;  in  a  few  moments 
both  little  feet  were  bare  in  their 
childish  beauty,  and  pressed  down 
on  the  hot  bricks  of  the  hearth, 
while  a  careful  measurement  was 
made  as  to  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  big  toe  and  the  one  next  to  it, 
for  in  this  important  difference 
depends  the  momentous  question 
as  to  which  of  two  shall  rule  in 
the  future  married  life  of  the 
measnrer.  It  having  been  de- 
creed by  mysterious  and  immuta- 
ble signs,  that  should  the  great 
toe  be  the  longer,  the  forthcoming 
lord  of  the  lady  will  be  her  mas- 
ter as  well,  while  if  the  second 
has    the    preeminence,   a  similar 


fate  is  in  store  for  herself,  and 
her  only  master  will  be  her  own 
sweet  will. 

In  the  present  instance,  both  of 
the  soft  pink  toes  were  of  such 
sameness  of  length,  that  the  infer- 
ence was  sufficiently  clear  that 
destiny  decreed  the  married  life 
of  Miss  Charley  Preston  should  be 
a  state  of  equal  rights. 

That  young  lady  sat  still 
and  amused  herself  by  doing  a 
little  prospecting  in  the  way  of 
gazing  down  into  the  coals  glow- 
ing before  her,  and  then  taking 
her  Bible  from  its  stand,  she  read 
the  lessons  appointed  for  the  eve- 
ning, then  knelt  and  said  her  sim- 
ple prayers.  A  puff  of  fragrant 
breath  from  a  pair  of  rosy  lips,  and 
out  went  the  candle,  leaving  the 
room  lighted  only  by  the  rich 
fire  light.  Then  unbolting  the 
door  that  Mandy,  who  slept  in 
her  young  mistresses  room,  might 
gain  access,  when  it  should  please 
her  to  leave  the  delights  of  the 
kitchen,  the  young  girl  turned 
back  the  soft  blankets,  and  snowy 
sheets  of  her  bed,  made  the  im- 
press of  her  rounded  figure  in  its 
downy  depth,  laid  her  innocent 
head  upon  the  tastefully  trimmed 
pillow,  and  went  to  her  happy 
dreams. 

(TOBB  CONTINUED.) 
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CURIOUS  MISTAKE  IN  FABULOUS  GBOORA- 
PHY. 

In  answer  to  the  question  : 
where  was  situated  the  Island  on 
which  Bobinson  Crusoe  spent  so 
many  years?  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  readers— and  all  readers  are 
admirers — of  Defoe's  inimitable 
story,  will  reply:  off  the  coast  of 
Chili,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
South  American  Continent.  A 
recent  writer  in  a  British  Maga- 
zine (and  the  article  has  appeared 
also  in  the  Kichmond  M:lectic) 
giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  rep- 
resents himself,  when  first  setting 
his  foot  on  its  soil,  as  unconscious- 
ly looking  around  on  all  sides  for 
the  remains  of  Robinson's  cave. 
He  saw  many  things  to  remind 
of  Defoe's  wonderful  story!  The 
accuracy  of  his  descriptions  is 
really  marvellous  I  Several  years 
ago,  John  Bosse  Browne,  or 
Browne  Kosse  (I  do  not  remem- 
ber which,)  an  author  of  some 
reputation  as  well  as  pretension, 
visited  this  same  Juan  Fernandez. 
He,  too,  almost  saw  the  ruins  of 
the  cave,  and  of  the  folds  in  which 
Robinson  penned  his  goats;  with 
other  traces  of  his  habitation  and 
handiwork!  Alas!  what  tricks 
the  fancy— that  of  tourists  writing 
for  the  papers,  especially— will 
play! 

Now,  it  happens  that,  Crusoe 
is  very  precise  in  the  location  of 
his  Island.  He  gives  the  exact 
latitude  and  longitude ;  and,accord- 
ing  to  his  account,  to  be  found  in 
more  than  one  place  in  his  narra- 
tive, it  was  situated  quite  on  the 


other  side  of  the  Continent,  and 
many  degrees  north  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. He  places  it  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Defoe  derived  the  hints  of  his 
story  from  the  adventures  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  who,  it  is  said, 
did  live,  in  solitude,  for  seven 
years,  on  Juan  Fernandez,  but 
the  fact  that  Robinson  Crusoe's 
adventures  are  located  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  his,  is  perhaps  a 
full  counter-balance  to  the  very 
slight  reasons  on  which  the  con- 
jecture is  founded. 

ANBCDOTX  OF    OOVKRirOK  OBR    OV  SOUTH 
CAROLIHA. 

The  anecdote  given  below  I 
find  going  ^Hhe  round  of  the  pa- 
pers," the  scene  laid  in  England, 
(I  am  glad  it  is  not  JS^ew  England) 
and  the  dramatis  personam  repre- 
sented as  Oxford  Tutor,  and  a 
gentleman  whilom  student  in  that 
renowned  University.  We,  of 
the  South,  have  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  be  plundered  of  our 
goods  and  our  rights  of  every 
sort,  with  and  without  pretence 
of  law,  that  it  may  seem  late  in 
the  day  to  offer  either  objection 
or  complaint;  still  I  do  not  feel 
willing  that  this  fine  specimen  of 
genuine  ready  wit  should  be 
filched  from  us. 

The  parties  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
White,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  and 
the  Hon,  J.  L.  Orr,  now  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.  I  have  my- 
self heard  the  incident  narrated 
by  Dr.  W.  with  that  genial 
heartiness  of  manner   which  all 
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who  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  will  readily  re- 
call, and  his  numerous  friends  at 
a  distance  will  rejoice  to  learn,  is 
not,  in  any  degree,  abated  by  ad- 
vanced years,  nor  even  by  the 
infirmities  of  protracted  ill-health. 
Dr.  White,  Col.  Orr,  and  other 
gentlemen  had  met  at  a  hotel  in 
the  monntains  of  Virginia  during 
the  summer  of  one  of  the  early 
years  of  the  war.  After  some 
minutes.  Col.  O.  accosted  Dr.  W. 
with  the  inquiry:  "Were  you  not 
Chaplain  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  18—;"  and,  on  the 
Dr^s.  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
added:  "I  was  a  student  there  at 


that  time,  and  I  recognized  you 
as  soon  as  I  saw  you  walk  across 
the  room."  (The  good  Dr.  is 
lame  and  limps  considerably  in 
his  walking.)  "  It  seems  then, 
Col.  Orr,"  replied  Dr.  White, 
"  that  my  lameness  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  you  than  my  preach- 
ing did;  I  cannot  feel  therefore  flat- 
tered by  your  recognizing  me  after 
so  many  years."  Col.  Orr  instant- 
ly rejoined:  "But,  Doctor,  you 
know  it  is  the  highest  compliment 
we  can  pay  to  one  of  your  profes- 
sion to  say  that  he  is  better  known 
by  his  walk  than  by  his  conversa' 
tion.^^ 


AUNT  ABBY,   THE  IRREPRESSIBLE. 

A  8KBTCH  FROM  LIFB. 


It  was  Valentine's  Day,  and 
having  spent  a  large  part  of  the 
morning  in  the  gallery  of  both 
houses  of-  the  Legislature  "assist- 
ing," as  the  French  would  say,  at 
the  passage  of  a  bill  appropriating 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Ladies  Memorial  Association,  I 
threw  myself  on  a  sofa  after  my 
return  from  the  State  House, 
fatigued  with  the  exertion  of 
mounting  two  pair  of  stairs,  and 
dropped  into  a  half  doze,  from 
which  I  was  roused  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  door  and  the  en- 
trance, unannounced,  of  a  tall, 
Meg  Merrilics  looking  woman, 
who  walking  straight  up  to  where 
1  lay — said, 

"  I  staid  last  night  with  Miss 
Bobbett,  and  she  told  me  as  how 


you  had  writ  something  about 
President  Davis,  and  Giniral  Lee, 
for  Giniral  Hill's  book,  and  I've 
come  over  here  to  give  you  my 
'spericncc  of  the  war,  and  git  you 
to  write  that  down  too." 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  a  black  silk  handker- 
chief tied  over  her  cap  and  under 
her  chin,  so  as  to  conceal  every 
particle  of  white,  which  might 
otherwise  have  softened  the  harsh 
outlines  of  her  face;  over  this  was 
stuck  a  black  shaker  bonnet 
which  tipped  so  far  forward  as  al- 
most to  rest  oh  her  nose;  and  as 
I  caught  the  expression  of  her 
shrewd  black  eyes  peering  at  me 
in  a  weird  and  scrutinizing  man- 
ner, I  instinctively  felt  that  her 
'  sperience  would  be  worth  listen- 
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ing  to,  and  perhaps  worth  relating 
to  the  readers  of  The  Land  we 
Love. 

I  had  heard  of  "Aunt  Ahby 
House  "  and  her  untiring  efforts 
to  obtain  furloughs  for  sick  sol- 
diers, ever  since  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  recognized  in  her,  one  of 
those  persons  who  are  best  des- 
cribed as  being  "a  character ;'' 
so  inviting  her  to  take  a  seat,  I 
pressed  her  to  "give  me  her 
'sperience"  then  and  there.  But 
I  soon  found  she  was  like  a  per- 
son conscious  of  sitting  for  her 
portrait,  and  was  doing  her  very 
worst,  from  a  laudable  desire  to 
do  her  very  best.  So,  taking  a 
hint  from  my  artist  friend,  Mr. 
Brown,  I  set  down  her  age  and 
one  or  two  items,  and  then  throw- 
ing my  pen  one  side  said  to  her — 

"  I  cant  possibly  do  it  now 
Aunt  Abby,  and  there  is  not 
time  to  get  it  done  before  the  next 
number  of  '  General  Hill's  book ' 
•comes  out.  I  heard  that  you  had 
broken  your  arm  not  long  ago, 
tell  me  about  that  now,  and  be- 
fore next  court  you'll  be  in  town 
again  and  will  have  it  all  straight 
forme." 

She  narrated  her  accident  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  I  then  by 
well  turned  questions  drew  her  on 
until,  excited  by  the  relation  of 
the  past,  she  forgot  she  was  giv- 
ing me  her  "  sperience,"  and  pour- 
ed out  the  whole  story  of  her  life 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  She  was  sixty-five  years 
old  when  it  began,  and  though 
unable  to  read  or  write,  mastered 
the  rights  of  the  question  in  her 
own  opinion,  and  threw  herself, 
heart  and  soul,  like  most  of  the 


Southern  women,  into  the  Con- 
federate cause. 

Being  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter, and  one  who  could  use  her 
tongue  effectively,  she  early  in 
life  acquired  an  authoritative  air 
and  manner,  which  very  soon 
placed  her  in  the  category  of  "peo- 
ple who  have  a  way,"  and  enabled 
her  to  prove  that  she  also  had  a 
will;  to  which  most  persons  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  sub- 
mitted. Kever  was  the  proverb 
"  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  al- 
ways a  way"  more  clearly  dem- 
onstrated than  in  her  case.  The 
converse  of  this  maxim  is  gener- 
ally equally  true,  for  wherever  a 
person  is  found  with  "  a  way"  to 
which  others  submit  to  in  them, 
but  would  resent  in  another,  it  is 
pretty  good  proof  that,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  mental  and 
moral  force  of  such  individuals, 
their  strength  of  will  is  undoubt- 
ed. 

"Aunt  Abby,"  the  name  by 
which  she  has  gradually  come  to 
be  known,  was  never  known  to 
yield  what  she  conceived  to  be  a 
right,  without  a  struggle,  and  has 
consequently  been  involved  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
lawsuits,  which  have  brought  her 
in  personal  contact  with  the  first 
lawyers  of  the  State.  This  has 
doubtless  confirmed  her  natural 
fearlessness  of  speech;  for  among 
the  country  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, more  especially  that  much 
sneered  at  portion  of  them  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  who  are 
so  mourned  over  by  Northern  Rad- 
icals, but  who  generally  manage 
notwithstanding  to  make  good  cit- 
izens, with  clear  common  sense 
views  of  politics,  the  leading  laW' 
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yer  practising  in  the  courts  of  the 
county  in  which  they  reside,  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in 
the  State,  and  the  Governor  and 
whole  executive  sink  into  a  sec- 
ondary position  heside  him ;  it  is 
generally  helieved  that  he  does 
not  hold  the  highest  offices,  simply 
because  he  would  not  give  up  his 
practice  for  them,  and  when  he 
is  elected  Grovemor,  or  sent  to 
Congress  they  "always  knowed 
he  could  'er  bin  long  ago  if  he 
wanted  to." 

Nothing  but  the  best  would 
ever  satisfy  Aunt  Abby,  and  she 
who  spoke  her  mind  freely  to 
"lawyer  Badger,  lawyer  Miller, 
or  Squire  Haywood,"  had  no 
bashfulness  in  the  presence  of 
President  Davis,  Greneral  Lee,  or 
Governor  Vance.  To  the  same 
cause  she  probably  owes  her  abili- 
ty to  sec  more  clearly  into  the 
merits  of  a  case  than  most  women 
of  her  class,  and  has  acquired  a 
facility  in  the  use  of  her  naturally 
strong  mind.  "  I  haint  bin  a  law- 
in'ofit  nigh  upon  thirty  years, 
honey,  without  find  in'  out  that  a 
bad  speaker'll  spile  a  good  case, 
and  that's  the  reason  when  I's 
got  enything  to  say  I  says  it  right 
out  at  head  quarters.  When 
you  see  a  lawyer  a  carryin  of  a 
case  first  to  the  county  court  and 
then  to  the  superior  court,  and 
then  a  flinging  of  it  into  the  su- 
preme court,  you  may  be  pretty 
{«hure  he  is  ginerally  a  trying  to 
stave  off  A  judgment  and  git  time. 
Xow  that's  jest  the  way  in  the 
army,  if  you  goes  to  the  Captain 
he  sends  you  to  the  Major,  and  if 
you  goes  to  the  ^fajor  he  sends 
you  U>  the  Cumel,  so  when  I 
wanted  anything  I  never  wasted 
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time  on  none  'er  your  under 
strappers — I  went  straight  to 
Presicicnt  Davis  or  Gineral  Lee, 
and  I  got  it." 

This  was  her  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion as  to  what  put  it  first  into- 
her  head  to  go  to  see  President 
Davis.  She  had  eight  nephews- 
in  the  Confederate  army,  all  but 
one,  Edward  Sutton  of  Georgia, 
in  North  Carolina  regiments. — 
"Ah!  I  can  tell  you  what  narry  a 
^  man  in  my  family  would  I  a  let 
stay  at  home  in  peace  when  he 
was  able  to  shoulder  a  musket. — 
I  said  to  them,  boys  says  I,  all- 
'er  you  go  a'long  to  the  field  whar 
you  belongs,  and  if  eny  on  you* 
gits  sick  or  is  wounded,  you  may 
depend  on  yer  old  aunt  Abby  to 
nuss  and  'tend  to  you.  For  sa 
help  me  God  if  one  on  you  gits 
down,  and  I  cant  git  to  you  no 
other  way,  I'll  foot  it  to  your 
bed-sides;  and  if  arry  a  one  on^ 
you  dies,  or  is  killed,  I  promise,, 
before  the  Lord  to  bring  you  home- 
and  bury  you  with  your  kin." 

FaithfVilly  did  she  keep  this 
promise,  five  of  the  eight  sleep  in 
soldiers  graves,  and  she  never 
failed  in  it  to  one  of  them.  The 
first  year  of  the  war  had  not 
closed  before  she  was  called  on  to 
bring  home  the  body  of  one  of 
them  who  had  died  in  the  hospital 
at  Petersburg.  She  went  on  to- 
nurse  him  as  soon  as  she  heard  he 
was  sick,  and  after  remaining 
with  him  some  time  left  him,  as 
she  supposed,  convalescent,  and. 
returned  to  her  home  in  Franklin 
county;  she  had  not  been  there 
long  before  a  letter  came  telling 
her  if  she  wished  to  see  him  alive 
she  must  hasten  back;  she  lived 
three  miles  from  the  depot,  and.- 
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had  only  time  to  reach  it  before 
the  next  train  passed  by,  running 
a  great  part  of  the  way.  This 
she  did,  and  got  to  Petersburg  to 
find  her  nephew  speechless  and 
insensible.  ^^But  by  a  rubbing 
and  doctoring  of  him,  I  fotch  him 
round  to  know  mo  afore  he  died, 
and  then  I  brung  him  home  to 
Franklin  to  his  mother,  I  sent  a 
nigger  on  ahead  from  the  depot  to 
tell  her  I  was  a  coming  with 
Dunces  body,  but  he  never  went, 
and  the  poor  thing  never  know'd 
he  was  dead  'til  I  drove  up  in  a 
cart  with  him.  But  I  could'nt 
rest  'er  nights  arter  we  had  buried 
him  for  thinking  he  would'nt  'er 
died  if  I  had  'er  staid  thar  to 
'tend  to  him;  and  I  said  I  never 
would  leave  another  one  on  'em 
in  a  hospital  agin,  but  jest  fetch 
the  next  one  that  tuck  sick  home 
and  nuss  him  myself;  for  I  did'nt 
have  no  'pinion  of  them  tbar 
army  Sudgins.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  'lowed  Jeff.  Davis  want 
a  gwine  ter  let  me  fetch  soldiers 
off  just  when  I  tuck  a  notion  ter; 
and  said  thar  was  an  order  out 
that  all  soldiers  in  the  horse- 
pitals  was  to  stay  thar  till  they 
got  well. 

*'Till  they  dies  you'd  better 
say,  says  I;  and  if  they  aint  a 
gwine  to  let  us  women  bring  the 
boys  home  and  nuss  'em  when 
they's  sick,  then  its  a  burning 
shame  they  don't  take  better  kere 
on  'em  in  the  horse-pitals;  and 
I've  a  great  mind  to  go  and  tell 
'em  so." 

''You'd  better,"  says  they, 
''much  Jeff.  Davis  and  Gin'ral 
Lee's  gwine  to  heed  what  a  ole 
'Oman  like  you  can  say,  even  if 
you  could  get  to  'em." 


"  Well,  if  they  haint  got  sense 
enough  to  know  that  a  ole  'omaa 
knows  a  sight  more  about  nussing 
of  a  man  that's  down  with  the 
measles  or  the  plurissy  than  these 
here  young  Doctors  does  whose 
a  thinking  a  sight  more  about 
siling  of  them  new  uniforms,  and 
a  drinking  liquor  than  they  is 
about  curing  of  them  that  is  in 
the  horse-pi tal,  they'd  better  give 
up  their  places  to  them  as  has, 
and  go  into  the  ranks;  and  you 
all  hear  me  say  it  now,  that  the 
next  one  of  my  boys  that  gits 
down,  I'm  gwine  ter  bring  him 
home  if  I  has  to  go  inter  Presi- 
dent  Davis'  bed-chamber  to  git  the 
papers  signed  to  do  it." 

It  was  not  long  before  her  reso- 
lution was  put  to  the  test,  another 
nephew  sickened,  and  Aunt  Abby, 
true  to  her  word  set  off  for  Rich- 
mond to  see  President  Davis. 

"You  see,  honey,"  said  she, 
"  I  did'nt  know  then  izactly  whar 
to  strike  for  him;  so  I  went  fust 
to  A-gustis  (Custis)  Lee's  office, 
Giniral  Lee's  son  you  know  that 
was  made  a  Giniral  hisself  arter 
that,  but  who  was  a  clerking  then 
along  er  Mister  Davis;  and  he 
told  me  I  could'nt  see  the  Presi- 
(lent  }UHt  then,  'cause  he  was  busy, 
but  if  I  would  set  down  awhile 
mabe  I  might  git  to  see  him,  but 
thar  want  no  certainty  on  it. — 
Sajs  I  to  myself,  young  man  if 
you  thinks  to  git  rid  o'  me  by 
that  dodge,  you  don't  know  Abby 
House;  but  I  sot  down  and  waited 
awhile,  till  I  seed  the  door  of  the 
President's  room  open  and  two 
gentlemen  come  out  on  it,  and 
then,  afore  i|;hey  had  time  to  shut 
it,  I  slips  right  in,  and  told  him 
what  I  wanted.  He  talked  mighty 
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perlite,  but  said  he  could 'nt  give 
furloughs  to  the  men  as  wks  sick, 
because  if  he  did,  they  never 
would  git  well  and  come  back. 
Lord  bless  your  soul  President  says 
I,  if  that-8  all,  you  jest  sign  the 
paper  and  trust  me  to  git  'em 
back — for  if  ar'er  a  man  that  I 
takes  off  won't  come  back  when  I 
say  the  word  for  him  to  do  it,  I'll 
fetch  him  back  myself.  He  sorter 
laughed  when  I  said  this,  and 
then  I  axed  him  if  he  had  the 
measels  did'nt  he  think  he'd  git 
up  sooner  if  he  had  a  woman  to 
nuss  him  than  he  would  if  he  only 
had  a  man:  He  'lowed  he  might, 
but  said  it  wa'rnt  the  gitting  on 
'em  well  he  was  thinking  about, 
but  the  gitting  on  'em  back  when 
they  was  well,  and  then  I  jest  up 
and  told  him  that  if  he  war'nt  a 
gwine  to  let  the  boys  go  home  to 
be  nossed,  then  he  oughter  to  see 
they  was  better  'tended  to  in  the 
horse-pitals.  'Their  lives  is  in 
your  hands  says  I,  and  you  haint 
got  no  right  to  turn  'em  over  to  a 
passel  o'  medikill  students,  jist 
out  o'  school,  who  half  the  time 
when  they  is  'tending  to  them,  is 
only  a  trying  of  'sperinients  upon 
'em  to  see  how  the  truck  they 
gives 'em  is  a  gwine  to  work." — 
Then  he  got  serus,  and  sorter 
drawd  himself  up  and  said,  ''  I'm 
doing  of  my  very  best.  Madam,  I 
assure  you." 

*'  Well,  if  you 's  a  doing  of  your 
best  I  should  like  to  see  some  on 
it,  says  I,  for  I  be  switched  if  all 
I've  seed  o'  your  horspitals  aint 
your  level  worst." 

Then  he  laughed  right  out,  and 
says  you  must  be  that  old  woman 
that's  been  abusing  of  me  so. 

Says  I,  mabe  I'm  that. 


Well,  says  he,  if  I  tell  you  wliat 
I  have  hearn  you  said  about  me 
will  you  own  it,  if  its  trueV 

'^  I  never  said  a  word  in  one 
place  to  deny  it  in  another,  says 
I,  and  I  aint  a  gwine  to  begin 
now." 

Then  he  up  and  told  me  what  I 
had  said  when  Dune  died,  and  I 
said  them's  my  very  words;  and 
moreover,  them's  my  sentimento; 
and  he  jest  tuck  up  his  pen  and 
signed  the  papers  right  off,  and 
give  me  transportation  to  whar  I 
was  a  gwine  to." 

The  furst  time  I  seed  Gin'ral 
Lee,  he  talked  the  same  way,  and 
I  jest  said  to  him:  '^  Gin'ral,  is 
that  thar  boy  eny  use  to  you  now 
he's  sick?"  Says  he,  "I  can't 
say  as  he  is,  Madame,  but  if  I 
was  to  send  every  soldier  home 
who  is  sick,  as  I  should  like  to  do, 
I  should  soon  have  no  army  at 
all." 

"Gin'ral,"  says  I,  "you  jest 
let  me  have  Marcellus,  and  if  he, 
or  arre  man  that  I  carries  home, 
wants  to  set  in  the  chimbly  corner 
and  hide  behind  me  arter  I  say 
he  is  well  enough  to  be  of  use  to 
you,  I'll  jest  shoulder  his  musklt 
and  take  his  place  myself,  and  I'll 
warrant  you  I'll  be  of  more  sar- 
vice  in  the  ranks  than  any  sick, 
sneaking  coward  would  be.  But 
you  need'nt  be  afeard  o'  that,  for 
I  can  tell  you  if  he  was  sick  he 
would'nt  dare  to  own  it,  for  I'd 
make  him  more  afeard  of  his  old 
aunt  Abby  than  of  all  the  yankees 
tother  side  the  river." 

Her  nephew,  Edward  Sutton, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg. He  was  separated  from 
his  company,  who  could  not  find 
his  body,  and  supposed  he  might 
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have  been  taken  prisoner;  but  un- 
certainty would  not  satisfy  Aunt 
Abby,  and  she  set  out  to  search 
the  battle-field  herself;  for  twelve 
days  she  wandered  over  it  un- 
mindful of  its  horrors,  'booking 
for  Ned." 

"I  was  determined  I'd  never 
give  over  till  I  had  looked  in  the 
face  of  every  man  thar,''  she  said. 
'^  Gin'ral  Lee  he  gin  me  a  guard 
to  go  'long  o'  me,  for  he  was  al'ers 
as  good  to  me  as  he  could  be,  and 
I  went  till  I  found  him.  I  know'd 
him  when  I  got  in  ten  steps  of 
him;  and  says  I  to  the  men  as 
was  with  me,  'yonder 's  Ned.' — 
He  was  a  leaning  agin  a  fence, 
like  as  if  he  was  a  looking  over  it, 
and  his  hand  was  raised  'bout  like 
he  was  a  holding  of  his  muskit  with 
the  butt  eend  on  it  a  resting  on 
the  ground  when  he  was  shot;  his 
face  was  sorter  turned  over  his 
shoulder,  and  it  seemed  to  me  he 
was  a  looking  back,  and  a  beckon- 
ing on  me  to  come  on  and  keep  my 
promise  of  burying  him  with  his 
kin,  and  he  had  a  sorter  peaceful 
look  as  if  he  knowed  I  would 'nt 
forget  it." 

"  You  went  to  s^e  General  Lee 
and  Mr.  Davis  more  than  once, 
didn't  youV"  said  I  to  her. 

"Lord  bless  you  honey,  yes, 
many's  the  time  I've  got  fur- 
loughs for  the  boys  as  was  sick 
from  both  on  'em.  Wonst  I 
went  into  Gin'ral  Lee's  tent  arter 
he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  shuck 
him  by  the  shoulder  as  he  lay 
asleep  'afore  the  fire,  and  told 
him  to  git  up  and  read  a  letter  I 
had  fotch  him  from  Governor 
Vance;  the  men  outside,  you  see, 
tried  to  keep  me  from  going  in, 
but,  says  I,  I's  got  a  letter  for 


him  from  Zeb  Vance,  the  Govern- 
or of  Ndrth  Car'lina,  and  my  or- 
ders was  to  put  it  in  nobody's 
hands  but  Gin'ral  Lee's,  and  it 
aint  a  bit  o'  use  for  you  to  try  ta 
keep  me  from  doing  on  it,  for  I 
aint  no  more  afraid  o'  your  bag- 
nets  and  muskits  than  I  is  of  so 
many  broom  straws  and  whip 
poles;  so  I  went  right  straight  in 
and  give  him  the  letter  and  got 
the  furlough  signed  to  take  Mar- 
cellus  home.  You  jest  write  Uy 
Zeb  Vance,  honey,  and  ax  him  if 
I  aint  carried  more'n  one  letter 
from  him  to  Gin'ral  Lee.  And  as 
for  President  Davis,  Lord  bless- 
you,  I  got  so  I  didn't  mind  a  going 
to  him  a  grain.  Augustis  Lee,  he 
used  to  be  mighty  good  to  me, 
and  would  say,  ''  Set  down.  Aunt 
Abby,  and  don't  go  a  bothering 
of  Mister  Davis  yit  awhile,  and 
I'd  stay  in  his  room  tell  I  thought 
he  was  'bout  through,  or  oughter 
be,  with  them  as  was  with  him, 
and  then  I'd  up  and  go  in.  Wonst 
Augustis,  he  said  to  me,  'Mr.  Da- 
vis is  mighty  busy  to-day,  Gin'ral 
Lee's  here  to  see  him  and  he  aint 
come  down  yit  to  his  office.' — 
'Lord,'  says  I,  'if  he  and  your  par 
gets  together  they  haint  no  tel- 
ling when  they  will  git  through 
ther  chat,  so  I'll  jest  set  outside 
and  ketch  him  afore  he  goes  inter 
his  office.  Augustis,  he  'lowed 
I'd  better  set  thar  by  the  fire,  but 
I  went  out  and  sot  on  the  steps; 
presently  they  come  along  togeth- 
er, Mr.  Davis  was  a  walking  fust, 
he  holds  his  head  sorter  high 
when  he  walks,  and  he  was  a  talk- 
ing to  Gin'ral  Lee  so  he  never 
seed  me,  but  passed  on,  I  sot  still, 
and  Gin'ral  Lee  he  seed  me,  and 
sorter  smiled  and  nodded  to  me, 
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bat  never  said  nothing;  and  I  up 
and  followed  him  so  close  that 
when  Mr.  Davis  turned  round  to 
ehetthe  door  thar  I  was  inside 
on  it.  '  High  I'  says  he,  *and  whar 
did  jou  come  from,  and  how  did 
you  git  in?'  Then  Gin'ral  Lee 
says,  ^I  seed  her  aa  we  passed;' 
and  he  shuck  hands  with  me,  and 
I  says,  yes,  but  President  Davis 
holds  his  head  too  high  to  see  old 
friends  when  they's  under  his  feet; 
he  laughed,  and  so  did  the  Gin'ral, 
and  then  he  says— *Well,  Aunt 
Abby,  I  aint  likely  to  forgit  yow, 
no  matter  who  else  I  forgits. 
Whaf's  it  now?  Furloughs  or 
money?' " 

**Both  on  'em  says  I,  I've  got 
«even  women  I'm  a  taking  on  to 
see  their  husbands,  because  you 
wont  let  their  husbands  go  to  see 
them." 

"Then  they  both  on  'em  laugh- 
ed, and  Mr.  Davis  he  tuck  up  his 
pen  and  writ  something  for  me  to 
carry  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I 
tuck  it  to  him,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  possibly  attend  to  the 
papers  that  day."  "But  Mister 
Secretary,  says  I,  I  wants  'em 
right  off,  and  when  President 
Davis  sent  me  to  you  he  thought 
i'd  get  them  signed  at  wonst." 

"It's  impossible,  Madame,  says 
he,  but  you  shall  have  them  by 
eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

I  know'd  Mister  Davis  was 
monstrous  busy,  so  I  says — 

"Well,  1  aint  gwine  to  bother 
the  President  no  more  to-day,  so 
I'll  lay  these  here  papers  on  your 
table,  and  its  my  opinion  that 
when  I  comes  back  to-morrow, 
they'll  be  a  lying  here  just  like  I 
leave  'em  now." 


The  Secretary  of  War  assured 
her  they  would  be  attended  to, 
and  she  left  him,  saying  as  she 
went  out — 

"Well,  if  they's  done  when  I 
come  back  to-morrow  Mister  Sec- 
retary, then  I'll  say,  for  the  fust 
time  in  her  life  Abby  House  is  a 
liar." 

On  her  return  next  day  she 
found  the  papers  as  she  had  pre- 
dicted she  would;  coolly  taking 
them  up  she  said,  "  Whose  told  a 
lie  now  Mr.  Secretary,  you  or 
me?"  and  plumping  herself  down 
in  a  chair  said,  "Here  I  sets  now 
till  them  papers  is  fixed.  Presi- 
dent Davis  never  did  have  a  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  was  worth 
shucks  in  summer  time,  'thout'en 
it  was  Mister  Bandolp,  and  he 
would'nt  stay  'long  o'  him  'cause 
he  want  a  going  to  be  no  man's 
under  strapper  like  the  rest  o' 
you  is  content  to  be." 

When  I  told  the  President  about 
it  he  laughed  and  says,  "So  you 
gin  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
did  you?" 

"Yes  says  I,  I  did,  and  I  can  tell 
you  what,  President  Davis,  you 
never  will  have  a  Secertery  of 
War  or  of  anything  else  that's 
worth  a  straw  as  long  as  you  keep 
er  interfering  with  'em  so,  you's 
too  proud  to  let  ar'er  other  man 
have  a  finger  in  your  pie ;  if  you'd 
be  satisfied  with  being  President 
and  not  want  to  be  all  the  Sec- 
erteries  too,  you'd  find  you  had 
more'n  enuff  for  one  man  to 
'tend  to."  Mister  Davis  he 
laughed  fit  to  kill  hisself,  and 
says,  'So  you're  gwine  to  scold 
me  too  are  you?'  Well  now 
'spose  you  jest  tend  to  gitting  of 
furloughs  and  transportation,  and 
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leave  me  to  manage  my  Secer-  don^t  'spose  my  say  'a  gwine  to 
teries,  and  Vl\  promise  to  do  the  turn  you  a  hare  from  your  pur- 
best  I  kin  by  them  and  you."  pose,  but  I  alers  speaks  what's 
"It's  a  bargain,"  says  I,  "for  the  in  my  mind  I  don't  kere  whom 
Lord  knows  you  are  a  proud  man,  I'm  a  talking  to. " 
as  you  have  a  right  to  be,  and  I  (to  be  coktinubd.) 


BEVOLUTIONARY  ANBCDOTE. 


PuLASKY  County,  Ky., 
December  9, 1833. 
Dear  Sir: — In  a  late  commu- 
nication received  from  the  Hon. 
J.  M.  Fulton,  there  was  presented 
a  request  from  you  to  me  to  give 
you  an  account  of  what  I  knew 
concerning  the  character  of  Hop- 
ton,  who  was  hanged  by  Greneral 
Campbell  during  the  Bevolution- 
ary War.  Hopton  was  of  infa- 
mous character,  and  considered  a 
dangerous  tory,  and  as  such  was 
arrested  by  a  legal  precept  and 
committed  to  prison  in  Abingdon ; 
but,  it  was  believed,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  other  tories,  the  jail  door 
was  prized  off  its  hinges  and  car- 
ried half  a  mile  away  from  the 
jail.  Hopton  escaped  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  obtained  a  commission  and 
letters  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  to 
raise  and  bring  them  on  to  mur- 
der the  frontier  inhabitants. — 
Gen.  Campbell,  in  company  with 
a  James  Fullon  and  a  man  by  the 


name  of  Farris,  discovered  Hop- 
ton  crossing  the  road  before  them, 
pursued  and  caught  him  in  the 
ford  of  the  Middle  Fork,  about  a 
mile  above  Capt.  Thompson's. — 
They  took  him  out  to  the  bank, 
searched  him  and  found  the  pa- 
pers above  alluded  to.  Hopton 
was  on  a  horse  which  he  had  sto- 
len, perhaps,  not  two  hours  be- 
fore they  caught  him,  and  had  a 
new  halter  tied  on  behind  him, 
which,  it  was  believed,  he  intend- 
ed for  another  horse  before  he  left 
the  neighborhood:  this  served  a» 
a  means  for  his  execution. 

The  whole  affair,  with  all  Ha 
circumstances  and  the  papers, 
were  laid  before  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  and  an  act  of  indemnity 
for  the  parties  concerned  was- 
passed,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
*       *       *       *       * 

Yours  respectfully, 
S.  Newell. 
To  Gen.  Frank  Preston. 
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WAK  POETRY  OF    THE  SOUTH. 


Th£  truth  of  the  trite  saying, 
that  a  race  of  warriors  is  always 
succeeded  by  a  growth  of  writers 
has  been  conclusively  proved  in 
the  two  years,  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  surrender  of  the  dearest 
hopes  and  the  noblest  cause, 
which  were  ever  hugged  to  the 
heart  of  a  people. 

More  than  one  noble  hand, 
which  waved  the  sword  and  led 
men  on  to  a  charge,  which  was 
seemingly  certain  death,  merci- 
fully preserved  to  its  country,  now 
in  the  retirement  of  library,  or 
office,  employs  the  pen  in  quieter 
work,  but  such  as  may  yet  prove 
the  truth  of  Bichelieu^s  celebrat- 
ed assertion. 

While  many,  who  are  precluded 
from  original  literary  composition, 
gather  up  the  works  of  others 
with  zealous  care,  and  seek  to 
give  them,  and  the  themes  of 
which  they  treat,  permanence  and 
perpetuity.  The  eminent  author, 
whose  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  combines,  both  the 
above  avocations  in  a  happy  union, 
for  while,  with  constant  and  un- 
tiring industry,  he  sends  out  fresh 
impressions  from  the  press  of  his 
inexhaustible  fancy,  he  has  still 
found  time  to  collect  the  scattei^ed 
works  of  others,  and  combine 
them  in  a  book,  whose  name 
ought  to  be  a  passport  to  every 
true  Southern  heart.  Labor  for 
the  land  he  loves  so  well  is  no  new 
act  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Simmsl 
From  his  earliest  youth,  he  has 
espoused  her  cause  with  an  im- 
passioned  devotion,    which   was 


tinctured  with  the  chivalric  dar- 
ing of  the  beautiful  State,  which 
he  represents.  The  interests,  the 
honor,  and  the  glory  of  the  South, 
have  been  his  watch-words,  and 
nobly  has  he  done  duty  for  them, 
maintaining  them  through  good 
and  through  evil  report,  with  a 
strength  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
which  seemed  ever  on  the  in- 
crease. 

In  the  present  position  of  this 
ardent  lover  of  his  country  and 
earnest  laborer  in  her  behalf, 
there  is  something  not  only  pe- 
culiarly touching,  but  eminently 
worthy  of  imitation.  Ruined  by 
the  war,  his  beautiful  home  des- 
olated, his  books,  valuable,  not 
only  for  great  intrinsic  worth,  but 
also,  from  a  thousand  hallowed 
accociati^ns,  employed  as  material 
for  a  bon-flre,  to  light  up  Sher- 
man's march  to  Columbia,  and 
the  fruits  of  a  long  life  of  honor- 
able labor  utterly  destroyed,  he 
does  not  sit  hovering  over  the 
ruins  of  the  past,  but  buckling  on 
his  armor,  throws  himself  into 
the  teeming  present,  resolved  to 
conquer  Fortune. 

Possessed  by  a  spirit  of  ever  ac- 
tive industry,  the  Nestor  of 
Southern  Litterateurs  passes  his 
life  in  an  unending  round  of  du- 
ties and  labors,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  others,  who  may  need 
his  services,  and  one  reads  of  his 
passing  five  days  and  nights  in 
almost  consecutive  exertion,  and 
yet  on  the  sixth,  such  is  his  won- 
derful vitality  and  flow  of  energy, 
cheerfully  attending  a  festival  in 
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order  to  give  pleasure  to  his 
friends,  when  he  would  have  great- 
ly preferred  the  rest  to  which  he 
^as  so  justly  entitled. 

What  an  example  this  steady 
pursuit  of  labor,  and  readiness  to 
oblige  others,  presents  to  younger 
men,  who  are  wrapped  in  a'selfish 
indulgence,  or  waste  life,  time  and 
reputation  while  supinely  "  wait- 
^  ing  for  something  to  do  I" 

One  can  scarcely  estimate  the 
v^annoyances,  nor  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  attendant  upon  the  pros- 
ecution of  Dr.  Simms'  work, 
which  may  well  be  classed  as  the 
pursuit  of  usefulness  under  diffi- 
culties. 

Undertaken  at  a  time  when  the 
postal  intercourse  of  the  South 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  great  cities  along  the  regular 
mail  route,  its  author  was  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  such  stray  scraps 
of  poetry,  as  he  might  collect 
from  the  fugitive  literature  of  the 
war,  and  the  productions  of  those 
whom  he  could  reach  by  letter. 

Vast  quantities  of  literary  ma- 
-terial,  however,  were  contributed, 
the  poems  amounting  to  over  ten 
thousand;  but  it  was,  unfortunate- 
ly, an  affair  in  which  quantity 
Jargely  preponderated  over  quali- 
ty. 

Through  all  this  chaotic  mass, 
Dr.  Simms  delved  most  diligent- 
ly, until  he  had  restored  it  to 
order,  and  extracted  from  it  all 
that  was  most  valuable  and  wor- 
thy of  preservation. 

We  feel  a  natural  regret  when, 
in  looking  over  the  volume  of  AVar 
Poetry,  we  miss  some  of  the 
poems  most  popular  during  the 
war,  and  which  are  endeared  to 
us  for  that  reason.    Among  these 


we  may  make  special  mention  of 
**Our  Ship,"  by  Harry  Flash,  con- 
taining a  beautiful  tribute  to  Pres- 
ident Davis,  "General  Polk"  by 
the  same  brilliant  author,  and  the 
^^Brave  At  Home,"  whose  author 
is  unknown,  but  whose  rare  beauty 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion of  poems. 

These  ommissions  are  the  more 
to  be  regretted  from  the  fact,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  last 
named  poem,  they  occur  in  the 
smaller  wprk  on  the  same  subject 
by  Mr.  DeLeon,  a  work  whose 
selections  have  been  made  with 
such  exquisite  taste,  that  each 
poem  it  contains  is  a  gem. 

That  the  volume  of  Dr.  Simms 
does  not  contain  these,  and  many 
other  really  meritorious  Southern 
poems,  must  be  attributed  not  to 
any  want  of  appreciation  on  his 
part  of  their  merits,  but  to  in- 
complete mail  arrangements,  the 
failure  of  parties  interested,  to 
respond  to  his  earnest  appeal,  and 
to  the  fact  that  to  produce  a 
literary  work  entirely  free  of 
faults,  is  almost  as  great  an  im- 
possibility as  to  find  a  perfect  hu- 
man being.  Objections  have  been 
urged  against  the  "War  Poetry  of 
the  South,"  on  the  score  that  the 
author  has  given  undue  prepon- 
derance to  the  poets  of  his  native 
State,  but  the  really  unprejudiced 
judge  must  decide  that  in  this 
case,  Nature  is  more  to  blame 
than  the  Doctor. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ideas  of 
Southern  people  in  regard  to  State 
Bights,  their  estimation  of  State- 
pride  should  be,  that  all  of  such 
feeling  shall  be  merged  in  one 
grand  consolidation— the  South. 
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If  South  Carolina  have  pro- 
daoed  a  very  great  number  of  au- 
thors, let  us  thank  God  for  the 
fact,  and  set  it  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  entire  South.  When  that 
State  gives  such  authors  as  David- 
son, Hayne,  Randal,  Timrod  and 
the  author  of  the  present  volume, 
her  claims  to  prominent  recogni- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters  are  too 
great  to  be  passed  over. 

Another  accusation  which  some 
critics  have  brought  forward  a- 
gainstthis  work,  is  that  it  does 
not  do  full  justice  to  the  genius  of 
the  people  of  the  South. 

This  argument  is  answered  by 
the  explanation  given  by  Dr. 
Simms  in  the  preface  of  his  work, 
and  may  be  entirely  removed  by  a 
hearty  response  to  this  effort,  and 
a  substantial  support  secured  for 
iU  In  which  case,  the  author  is 
ready  to  do  his  work  over  again, 
and  bring  it  to  a  state  of  the  high- 
est possible  perfection. 

Presented  in  its  present  form, 
it  is  well  worthy  the  gratitude  and 
affection  of  the  people,  whose  brief 
history  it  records,  and  should  be 
received  by  them  as  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  home  fireside. — 
There  is  scarcely  a  poem  in  it, 
which  is  not  associated  with  some 
phase  of  our  national  existence, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the 
reader  thrills  or  saddens  as  the 
waves  of  memory  sweeps  over 
him.  Cold  must  be  the  heart, 
which  can  remain  unmoved  while 
reading  **  The  Return,"  and  '*0n- 
]y  one  killed,"  which  breathe  the 
very  essence  of  poetry  and  pathos. 
Not  even  Tennyson  in  his  ex- 
quisite verses,  "Break,  break, 
break,  at  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O 
sea,"  has  excelled  the  plaintive 


beauty  of  John  Esten  Cooke's  wail- 
ing "Band  in  the  Fines,"  while 
in  respect  of  artistic  finish,  and 
polished  sarcasm,  John  R.  Thomp- 
son's "England's  Neutrality," 
deserves  high  literary  preemi- 
nence. In  fervid  delicacy,  Tim- 
rod's  *'  Unknown  Dead"  is  une- 
qualed;  "Somebody's  Darling" 
goes  home  to  every  body's  heart; 
Hayne 's  "  Martyrs,"  and  Flash's 
"  Jackson,"  "Zollicoffer"  will  en- 
dure as  long  as  the  history 
of  their  country  does;  the  break- 
ing of  Cooke's  illustrious  and  far 
traveled  "Mug"  has  saddened 
more  hearts  than  that  of  its  own- 
er, and  the  biting  sarcasm  of  the 
"  War  Christian's  Thanksgiving" 
would  reach  the  heart  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  had  not 
these  appendages  long  ago  expe- 
rienced ossification. 

ThQhero  "who  never  lost  a 
fight"  will  be  better  remembered 
by  Thompson's  "On  to  Rich- 
mond," than  by  the  regular  his- 
torical record  of  the  same,  while 
that  true  gentleman,  and  finished 
author  has  given  almost  too  tnuch 
celebrity  to  the  runaway  rou6  to 
whom  he  bade  "  Farewell!"  !May 
the  station  of  that  individual  ever 
remain  "  the  front,  which  is 
strangely  the  rear  I" 

A  beautiful  plea  has  been  en- 
tered by  Mr.  Barret  in  behalf  of 
his  noble  but  ill-fated  Kentucky, 
who  never  felt  the  loss  of  her  glo- 
rious Clay  in  its  full  bitterness, 
until  the  dark  hour  when  he 
would  have  shone  as  her  guiding 
star. 

In  the  necessarily  circum- 
scribed limits  of  this  notice,  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  even  the 
names  of  numerous  poems  which 
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commend  themeelves  not  only  for 
their  beauty,  but  also  for  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat,  and  the 
names  which  they  embalm. — 
When  we  say  that  the  "  War 
Poetry  of  the  South"  is  a  book 
which  no  Southern  family  can  do 
without,  if  it  wish  to  preserve  all 
that  remains  of  our  country  and 
our  cause,  their  immortal  memo- 
ries, we  assert  nothing  that  the 
volume  does  not  abundantly  con- 
firm. 

The  book,  and  its  Author  are 
well  entitled  to  the  annexed  lines, 
in  which  one  of  the  Southern 
Women  to  whom  the  latter  has 
paid  such  a  beautiful  tribute,  has 
tried  to  return  her  thanks. 

"THEY  HAVE  LOST  A  CAUSE,  BUT  THEY 
HAVE  MADE  A  TRIUMPH!" 

Untuned  and  mute  upon  the  trees 
His  country's  barp  neglected  hung ; 
The  scattered  strings  he  sought  and 
strung, 

Then  gave  their  murmur  to  the  hreese. 


Helodiousty  it  falls  and  floats, 
Or  swells  in  diapasons  deep, 
As  through  its  chords  the  South  winds 
sweep 

And  wake  the  music  of  its  notes. 

All  that  our  country*8  past  contains, 
All  that  her  future  held  in  hope. 
Is  compassed  in  the  silvery  scope 

Vibrating  from  those  mellow  strains. 

They  give  her  glorious  history  well. 
Her  triumphs  and  her  blameless  life. 
Till  yielding  to  unequal  strife, 

She  grew  the  greater  as  she  felll 

Throughout  her  borders  wide  apart 
Those     strains    responsive     chords 

should  find. 
In  one  vast  harmony  combined,— 
The  outburst  of  the  Southern  heart ! 
While  Southern  tongues  with  grateful 
hymns. 
Appreciative  praises  yield, 
And  breathe  them  on  the  blazoned 
shield, 
That  bears  the  name  of  Gilmore  Simms ! 

And  bind  fresh  bays  upon  his  brow 
The  symbols  of  his  country's  truth;— 
lie  won  fame's  laurels  in  his  youth. 

But  wears  the  garland  grandlier  now! 

Long  mi^  his  golden  harp  be  seen— 
Long  may  his  hand  its  music  strike;— 
His  memory,  name  and  fame  be  like 

His  State's  Palmettoes  evergreen  I 

FAKHT  DOWmVO. 


THE    HAVERSACK. 


That  ''  little  joke  "  about  "the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property" 
at  the  South  is  so  much  richer 
and  racier  than  any  rebel  witti- 
cism perpetrated  during  the  war, 
that  we  hesitate  to  present  any- 
thing in  competition  with  it. — 
That  reverend  joker  Sydney  Smith 
was  certainly  no  mean  judge  of 
humor,  and  he  tells  us  that  an 
important  element  of  it  is  sur- 
prise. In  this  view  of  the  matter, 
nothing  can  approach  the  witti- 


cism referred  to.  We  would  ad- 
vise that  reader  to  go  no  farther, 
who  may  be  so  absurd  as  to  ex- 
pect to  find  in  these  annals,  a  sin- 
gle anecdote  so  pleasant,  so  novel, 
and  so  entertaining. 

With  this  admonitory  hint  to 
"  the  fair  and  gentle  reader,"  we 
open  our  haversack  with  unaftect- 
ed  diffidence. 

Fulton,  Missouri,  sends  us  the 
first  two  anecdotes: 

One  dark  rainy  night,   the  2d 
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or  3d  after  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
lieatenant  Tom  Green,  son  of 
oar  Greneral  Martin  Green,  (poor 
Tom!  bewaskUled  at  Franklin; 
and  a  better  or  braver  man  never 
fell  in  defence  of  his  country,) 
picked  up  what  he  thought  i/vaB  a 
round  rock  and  put  it  under  the 
end  of  one  of  the  logs  of  which  his 
fire  was  mcide.  It  was  not  a  rock, 
but  a  very  large  shell  One  of 
our  Irishmen  saw  it  after  awhile, 
and  removed  it  saying,  ^*  faith, 
Leftenant,  the  Fraist  told  me 
that  Purgatory  was  full  of  jist 
sich  kivdlin  wood  as  that!^^ 

Ok  the  Xashville  campaign  of 
Greneral  Hood,  one  miserably  cold, 
drizzling,  sleety  night,  while  we 
were  all  huddling  around  a  camp- 
fire  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death, 
old  man  Mercer,  Company  £.  Ist 
and  dd  Missouri,  (consolidated) 
made  a  remark  that  always 
struck  me  as  very  forcible.  He 
raised  his  head,  after  being  in  a 
brown  study  for  some  time,  and 
said,  ^^  I  tell  you  what,  boys,  if 
there's  any  wolf  in  a  man,  this 
trip  is  going  to  make  him  howl  I" 
K.  c.  K. 

Our  esteemed  and  gallant  Irish 
friend  Charley  M.  (whom  the 
troops  would  call  "  fighting  PaV^) 
writes  to  ud  from  Baltimore. — 
The  anecdotes  in  the  Haversack 
carry  me  back  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  make  me 
forget  for  a  time  that  I  am  not 
with  the  brave  boys  in  grey.  I 
will  give  you  some  anecdotes  and 
incidents,  which  may  serve  to  di- 
vert the  sorrows  of  some  poor 
fellow,  as  mine  have  been  diverted 
while  reading  the  facts  furnished 
by  others. 


Just  after  the  surrender  of  Lee^s 
army,  Colonel  Branch  and  my- 
self called  upon  General  Lee  in 
Richmond.  He  met  us  in  his 
usual  manner  and  told  us  that  he 
had  just  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  hie  old  soldiers.    It  ran  thus, 

"  Dear  Gbnbral  :  We  have 
been  lighting  hard  for  four  years, 
and  now  the  Yankees  have  got  us 
in  the  Libby  Prison.  They  are 
treating  us  awful  bad.  The  boys 
want  you  to  get  us  out,  if  you  can. 
But  if  you  can't,  just  ride  by  the 
Libby,  and  let  us  see  you,  and 
give  you  a  good  cheer.  We  will 
all  feel  better  after  it." 

My  impression  is  that  the  sol- 
dier was  a  Tar-heel. 

A  CITIZEN,  Dr.   L- 


-,   well 

known  to  the  Army  of  Korthern 
Virginia,  was  passing  one  day  on 
the  cars  between  Bichmond  and 
Petersburg.  He  was  a  very  small 
man,  but  he  had  on  one  of  those 
enormous  high-crowned  hats, 
which  never  failed  to  set  the  boys 
at  their  pranks.  The  usual  cries 
were  raised,  "get  out  of  that  hat," 
"lift  up  that  bee-gum  and  give  us 
some  honey,"  "stranger,  is  that 
a  camp-kettle  on  your  head?"  &c. 
The  Provost,  at  last,  came  round 
demanding  passes.  An  old  Geor- 
gian bawled  out  to  him,  "Mister, 
I  think  that  thar  ar  two  spicious 
kerrickters  on  board  this  here 
car.  I  seed  them  crawl  under 
that  man's  hat  and  hide  them- 
selves. I  know  they  haint  got 
passes." 

Jttst  after  the  battle  of  Sharps- 
burg  an  order  came  round  for  the 
promotion,  fVom  the  ranks,  of  all 
those,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  battle.    The  parties 
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recommended  had,  however,  to 
pass  an  examination  upon  their 
knowledge  of  tactics  and  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. A  man  appeared  before  the 
Board  as  a  candidate  to  fill  a 
vacant  Lieutenancy  in  aPlorida 
regiment.     The  President,    Col. 

S ,    questioned   him   pretty 

closely,  and  found  him  very  igno- 
rant. The  man  getting  much  ex- 
cited by  his  failure  said,  ''  I  can^t 
read  nor  write;  I  can^t  understand 
tactics;  I  can't  swim  a  stroke; 
I  have  never  been  vaccinated, 
but  I  can  whip  any  man  in  the 
Board;  try  me  and  youUl  see  that 
lama  good  fighter  anyhow.'' — 
The  challenge  was  not  accepted, 
and  the  commission  as  Lieutenant 
was  not  givep.  This  occurred  at 
General  Pryor's  Headquarters, 
near  Winchester,  Ya.         c.  m. 

The  LaCrosse  (Wisconsin)  Dem- 
ocrat is  full  of  rich  things,  which 
every  friend  of  his  country  would 
enjoy.  It  must  be  a  bad  spell  of 
the  blues,  which  a  single  number 
^ould  not  cure.  Some  of  the 
hits  are  splendid,  and  almost 
come  up  to  that  practical  joke  at 
the  Capital  of  the  nation.  In  the 
issue  of  March  12th,  Brick  Pom- 
eroy  publishes  General  B.  P.  But- 
ler's Report  of  operations  around 
Petersburg,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  Confederate  scout. 
General  Roger  A.  Pryor  was,  at 
that  time,  acting  as  a  scout  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  as 
some  of  his  adventures  were  very 
daring,  he  must  have  been  the 
fortunate  man,  who  captured  the 
prize.  The  Petersburg  Express 
first  published  this  Report,  early 
in  February,  1864.  As  the  pres- 
ent number  of  the  Magazine  con- 


tains General  Beauregard's  Re- 
port of  the  battle  of  Drury's 
Bluff,  it  is  but  fair  to  let  our  read- 
ers see  the  Report  from  the  other 
side.  We  copy  from  the  LaCrosse 
Democrat: 

May  13th— Sent  Generals  Gillmore 
and  Smith  to  capture  Drury's  BlulT. — 
They  stormed  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net the  works  abandoned  by  the  rebels. 
To-morrow  we  wiU  open  up  the  navi- 
gation of  the  James  river. 

May  16th— Met  General  GiUmore  re- 
tiring with  his  troops  to  our  entrench- 
ments. He  said  that  Beauregard  had 
attacked  him  witli  musketry  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  It.  "This,"  he 
said,  "  was  the  age  of  long-range  ar- 
tillery— musketry  was  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism; he  fought  with  100-pound  Par- 
rotts,  on  Morris  Island  and  would  not 
permit  the  rebels  to  force  him  to  en- 
gage in  their  favorite  mode  of  war- 
fare." My  headquarters  were  too  dia- 
tiint  to  hear  the  flre  of  musketry  ;  I 
beard  the  artillery,  but  thought  it  was 
the  rebels  blowing  up  their  iron-clad 
vessels.  We  burned  lOur  more  houses 
to-day. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  General^s 
habit  of  concentration  enables  him 
to  condense  in  a  few  lines  that 
which  his  great  antagonist  could 
only  express  in  eight  pages. 
The  phrase  "  gone  up  the  spout," 
or  simply  "gone  up"  was  often 
used  during  the  war  by  many  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  origin.  Pawn- 
brokerage  is  quite  an  institution 
in  England,  and  thousands  seek 
temporary  relief  from  cold,  hunger 
and  want  by  pawning,  for  a  cer- 
tain amount,  jewelry,  clothing, 
furniture,  &c.  The  valuation  is, 
of  course,  below  the  value  of  the 
article  pawned,  and  if  the  article 
cannot  be  redeemed  in  a  certain 
time,  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  pawn-broker. 

Every  Saturday  night  there  is  a 
great  crowd  at  the  house  of  the 
pawn-broker.  The  articles  pledged 
are  valued,  labelled  and  put  in  a 
box.  AVhen  the  box  is  full,  it  is 
pulled   up   by   rope   and   pulley 
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through  a  spout  to  the  upper  story. 
Hence  with  the  poor  of  England, 
and  more  especially  of  London, 
"gone  up  the  spout"  is  but  anoth- 
er form  of  expression  for  *'lo8t," 
''mined,"  ^' past  out  of  our  con- 
trol." In  a  simUar  sense,  the 
phrase  was  used  in  our  service. 

A  correspondent  tells  us  of  a 
play  upon  the  words  by  one  of 
Wheeler's  cavalry  after  the  sur- 
render at  Greensboro. 

As  the  cavalry  were  wending 
their  way  homeward  with  deject- 
ed and  downcast  looks,  they  reach- 
ed a  cross-road  where  a  signboard 
was  nailed  to  a  tree  and  rude  let- 
ters carved  on  it,  TO  LIBERTY. 
This  was  the  name  of  a  little 
country  village  not  far  from 
Greensboro.  One  of  the  troopers 
dismounted  and  turned  the  board 
vertically,  so  that  the  finger  point- 
ed upwards.  When  asked  what 
be  did  that  for,  he. replied  that  as 
'liberty  had  gone  up,  the  sign- 
board ought  to  point  in  the  right 
direction!"  When  will  the  time 
come  for  changing  the  sign-board? 

From  N.  C.  sources  we  get  the 
next  two  anecdotes;  and  as  they 
are  somewhat  personal,  we  sup- 
press the  names. 

An  officer  marched  up  to  a  cer- 
tain Depot  some  of  the  '^  Junior 
Reserves,"  "the  seed  corn,"  as 
Mr.  Davis  called  them.  He  was 
very  gaudily  dressed,  with  a  great 
deal  of  lace,  braid,  and  brass  fix- 
tores  about  him,  and  with  a  large 
feather  in  his  hat.  One  of  John- 
ston's rough  rebs  seemed  to  be 
very  much  impressed  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  grand  officer,  and  af- 
ter walking  around  him  the  better 
to  inspect  ail  his  finery,  the  old 


soldier  accosted  him  with,  '*  Mis- 
ter, does  you  hold  yer  offis  for  life 
or  for  good  behavior?" 

One  of  our  neighbors  was  very 
ingenious  in  keeping  out  of  the 
army  under  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Conscript  Act.  He  raised 
pork/or  the  army,  and  he  raised 
corn,  flour  and  potatoes  for  the 
army.  In  short,  he  did  every- 
thing but  shoulder  his  musket 
and  fight  toith  the  army.  At  last, 
finding  that  the  conscription 
would  catch  him,  he  finally  raised 
a  company  of  Home  Guards.  As 
he  knew  nothing  about  tactics, 
his  attempts  at  drilling  were  very 
funny.  One  day,  wishing  his 
company  to  wheel,  but  becoming 
embarrassed,  and  forgetting  the 
word  of  command,  he  cried  out, 
"  come  round  like  a  gate,  boys!" 
He  was  known  ever  after  as  Gen- 
eral Gates,  of  the  Home  Guards. 

This  incident  will  recall  to  many 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  Lee's  army, 
the  command  for  falling  into  ranks 
that  used  to  be  given  by  a  gallant 
colonel,  who  had  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful statesman,  ^^  make  two 
rows,  boys,  make  two  rows." 

An  Alabama  colonel,  who  was 
as  good,  true  and  brave  as  he  was 
ignorant  of  tactics,  was  marching 
his  men  by  the  flank  when  a  hot 
fire  was  opened  upon  them.  Gren. 
Bodes  dashed  up  and  gave  the 
order  to  charge.  The  colonel 
looked  embarrassed,  not  under- 
standing that  the  General,  of 
course,  intended  him  to  first  throw 
his  men  into  line  before  making 
the  charge.  The  order  being 
again  repeated,  the  colonel  said, 
^^  General,  do  you  mean  for  me  to 
charge  endtoay«/" 
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There  is  scarcely  any  evil  that 
has  not  some  accompanying  good. 
The  late  war  exposed  so  many 
fire-eaters  and  spread-eagle  ora- 
tors that  the  people  will  not  be 
easily  duped  again— at  least,  by 
the  same  class  of  grandiloquent 
speakers.  Certain  it  is  that  long 
before  the  war  closed,  the  soldiers 
looked  upon  a  war- speech,  espe- 
cially if  peculiarly  fiery,  as  a  rich 
piece  of  fun.  They  enjoyed  it, 
but  very  much  as  they  would  the 
tricks  of  the  mountebank,  know- 
ing that  'twas  only  a  successful 
piece  of  charlatanry. 

A  friend  sends  us  from  Marian- 
na,  Florida,  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  reception  by  our  sol- 
diers of  a  war-speech. 

Looking  over  the  incidents  of 
the  trying  days,  ^'  so  sad— so  fresh, 
the  days  that  are  no  more,"  the 
following,  among  others,  of  the 
comic-kind  reminds  us  of  the  Hav- 
er8ack\  and  because  it  is  a  fact,  as 
many  a  soldier  in  that  fine  regi- 
ment commanded  by  the  dashing 
Colonel  Maury,  of  Mobile,  will 
readily  vouch  for,  we  are  half  in- 
clined to  offer  it.  It  occurred 
about  this  wise:  Owing  to  the  abr 
sence  or  indisposition  of  the  field 
officers,  the  command  devolved 
upon  the  senior  captain,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  all  of  a  clever  fellow, 
and  a  good  soldier.  During  this 
temporary  elevation  to  superior 
command,  an  important  order  ar- 
rived, which  directed  a  movement 
indicative  of  an  engagement.  The 
officer  drew  the  troops  in  line,  and 
with  shield  and  buckler  on,  rode 
in  superb  style  to  the  front,  to 
address  them  on  the  nature  of  the 
move  in  question.  He  had  as- 
cended into  the  ascending  series 


(on  his  Pegasian  steed— high 
climbing  the  glorious  mount)  when 
most  unexpected  to  every  one,  a 
vicious  ass  immediately  in  his 
rear,  vociferated  in  drowning  ac- 
cents, which  perhaps  might  have 
been  endured,  had  not  a  waggish 
voice  from  the  line,  in  clear  pene- 
trating tones,  shouted,  ^^  one  at  a 
time !  one  at  a  time!^^  It  was  too 
much.  The  enraged  officer  about- 
faced  his  caparisoned  steed— drew 
his  revolver,  and  fired  into  the  an- 
imal. At  this  juncture,  the  regi- 
mental line  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  a  reed  in  the  gale.  The  first 
fire  produced  a  wound  only;  but 
dashing  in  upon  the  persistent  en- 
emy with  one  of  those  irresistible 
concussive  charges,  he  finally  end- 
ed the  victim  with  a  couple  other 
discharges,  amid  the  waving  of 
the  colors,  the  hilarious  shouts 
of  the  command,  and  a  gentle 
flourish  of  trumpets. 

M. 

From  Charleston,  S.  C,  we  get 
the  following: 

I  send  the  Haversack  two  inci- 
dents, which  I  have  had  from  eye- 
witnesses, that  illustrate  the  he- 
roism and  devotion  which  was 
manifested  in  the  late  war  by 
many  who  were  lowest  in  rank, 
and  from  the  humblest  walks  of 
life. 

During  a  contest  between  Uie 
batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and 
the  iron-clad  fleet  in  front;  of 
Charleston,  a  shell  from  the  Wee- 
hawken  struck  the  muzzle  of  a 
Columbiad  in  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
glancing  down  exploded  on  an  am- 
munition chest  at  the  side  of  the 
chamber.  A  terrible  scene  follow- 
ed, the  explosion  communicating 
from  one  chest  to  another,  hurling 
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piles  of  balls  in  every  direction, 
filling  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand, 
fragments  of  timber,  burning 
pieces  of  clothing,  and  mangled 
bodies.  There  was  a  moment  of 
breathless  horror  as  the  explosion 
swept  the  right  battery  of  the  fort. 
Almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  ser- 
vice magazine  it  stayed,  and  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  amid  the 
debris  of  shattered  carriages,  and 
torn  up  parapets  and  traverses, 
amid  the  wounded  and  dead,  a 
man  stood  upon  the  lid  of  an  am- 
munition chest  holding  it  down. 
This  man  was  private  Shepherd, 
company  C.  1st  South  Carolina 
Infantry. 

The  next  incident  took  place  at 
Battery  Bee,  also  on  Sullivan  ^s 
Island,  There  was  a  night-at- 
tack on  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  bat- 
teries opened  hastily  with  shell 
and  ricochet  firing.  The  gunners 
at  one  piece,  at  Battery  Bee, 
omitted  to  sponge  the  gun,  and  a 
premature  discharge  occurred  as 
the  cartridge  was  driven  home- 
One  man  at  the  muzzle  was  in- 
stantly killed,  the  other  had  his 
arm  blown  off  at  the  shoulder. — 
He  was  borne  to  the  hospital,  and 
placed  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  while  the  stump  of 
his  arm  was  amputated.  After  a 
time,  the  firing  ceased,  and  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  com- 
pany went  down  to  the  hospital. 
As  he  entered,  the  amputation 
had  been  performed,  and  the  poor 
fellow  was  still  lying  on  the  sur- 
geon's table,  slowly  recovering 
his  senses.  As  he  opened  his.  lan- 
guid eyes,  he  glanced  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  place  where  his  arm 
was  wanting.  Probably  with  it 
had  gone  his  whole  capital  and 


support  in  life.  Then  he  caught 
the  countenance  of  the  officer. — 
The  dawning  consciousness  in  his 
face  deepened  into  earnestness, 
and  half-turning  on  the  table,  he 
murmured  ^^  Lieutenant,  is  Fort 
Sumter  takenV'  ' 

£.  c.  E. 

From  Berry ville  (Va.)  we  get 
one  version  of  an  ofl-told  anec^ 
dote: 

On  one  occasion,  as  a  portion  of. 
our  Virginia  cavalry  was  passing 
by  some  North  Carolina  infantry, 
one  of  our  boys  said,  ^^halldo,  tar- 
heels,  have  you  any  tar  left  in 
your  State?"  A  rough  looking 
fellow  straightened  up  and  cooly 
replied,  '^  not  a  single  drap.  Our 
Guvnor  has  sold  it  all  to  the 
Grovemment  to  pour  on  the  fields, 
whar  you  cavalry  have  to  fight  to 
make  you  stick  better  nor  you 
have  been  a  doin."  As  we  had 
been  licked  a  short  time  before, 
we  felt  the  additional  tar  plaster 
applied  to  our  sores,        M.  s.  t. 

We  get  an  account  of  a  similar 
hit  which  comes  to  us  from  Hud- 
sonville,  Mississippi : 

After  the  close  of  the  seven 
days'  fight  around  Bichmond,  and 
when  Bansom's  North  Carolina 
brigade  (of  which  I  was  then  a 
member)  was  en  route  to  Drury's 
Bluff  from  Malvern  Hill,  we  came 
upon  some  Virginians  encamped 
upon  the  Bichmond  and  Peters- 
burg turn-pike  about  two  miles 
from  Manchester.  There  began 
at  once  the  usual  running  fire  of 
wit  and  sarcasm  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  States.  As  we 
were  approaching  the  Virginians, 
I  noticed  a  big,  burly,  dark- 
visaged  Lieutenant  step  out  before 
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his  companions,  as  though  he  was 
to  be  the  champion  of  their  side. 
He  was  of  so  dark  a  complexion 
as  to  indicate  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas or  of  some  one  else  not  be- 
longing to  the  Caucasian  race. — 
The  wink  was  given  to  our  ''ac- 
knowledged wit  "  and  he  moved 
over  to  the  side  next  to  the  Vir- 
ginians. The  dark-visaged  Lieu- 
tenant noticed  the  movement  and 
at  once  accosted  "old  Stonewall," 
the  name  by  which  our  wag  was 
known. 

Lieutenant.  "  Halloo,  Tar- 
heel, did  you  know  that  Tar  River 
was  burnt  up." 

Stonewall.  "No I  did*nt,  boss, 
is  it  true?" 

Lieutenant.  "  Oh  yes,  I  was 
there  and  saw  it  burn  up." 

Stonewall.  "  WeU,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  too  true,  for  your  face  looks 
badly  smoked."  g.  p.  t. 

One  of  Forrest's  former  Cap- 
tains sends  us  an  anecdote  of  the 
great  cavalry  leader: 

It  is  well  known  that  old  Bed- 
ford often  played  the  "bluffgame" 
very  successfully  upon  his  blue- 
coated  antagonists.  While  on  his 
memorable  raid  to  Athens,  Pulas- 
ki, and  other  points  along  the 
railroad,  he  came  to  a  block-house 
held  by  a  Dutch  captain  and  his 
company  from  Fader-land.  Mor- 
ton's splendid  guns  could  make  no 
impression  upon  the  block-house. 
So  old  Beford  hoisted  a  flag  of 
truce  and  went  in  person  to  the 
Dutch  captain  and  demanded  his 
surrender.  "1  no  do  dats," 
stoutly  replied  the  Dutchman. — 
"Very  well,"  said  old  Bedford, 
"I'll  burn  you  out  with  Greek 
fire."  Saying  this,  he  took  out  a 
bottle  of  phosphorus  and  threw  it 


against  a  stump.  The  bottle 
broke  and  exposing  the  contents 
to  the  air,  the  stump  was  soon  in 
a  blaze.  The  frightened  Captain 
took  time  by  the  fore-lock  and 
cried  out.  "  I  surrenders  my  com- 
pany mit  you."  J.  L.  L. 
Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

A  friend  tells  us  that  a  Dutch- 
man, captured  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  being  asked  to  what 
Corps  he  belonged,  replied  "  me 
fights  mit  Seigel  and  me  runs  mit 
Banks."  We  hope  that  the  worthy 
Dutchman  is  not  now  running 
in  the  same  leash  with  the  Great 
Commissary. 

Our  kind  friend,  T.  H.  B.  M. 
of  Lubeck,  West  Virginia,  sends 
us  the  next  two  anecdotes,  the 
first  of  which  is  as  creditable  to 
the  generosity  of  the  enemy,  as  it 
is  to  the  gallantry  of  Lt.  Pate.  The 
truly  brave  always  honor  an  un- 
usual exhibition  of  pluck.  We 
have  known  several  instances  of 
soldiers  refusing  to  fire  upon  a 
very  daring  enemy. 

In  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Maryland,  '63,  our  regiment, 
17th  Virginia  cavalry,  was  in 
rear.  Lt.  O.  K.  Pate,  Cadet,  V. 
M.  I.,  doing  duty  with  our  regi- 
ment, remained  on  the  Maryland 
side  until  the  regiment  had  pass- 
ed midway  the  stream,  and  was 
pursued  by  some  federal  cavalry, 
who  reached  the  bank  nearly  as 
soon  as  Pate  reached  the  water. — 
They  sent  a  volley  of  balls  after 
him,  but  to  the  amazement  of  all 
not  a  ball  took  effect.  Pate  turn- 
ed in  his  saddle  and  waved  a  sa- 
lute at  the  astounded  party.  Not 
another  shot  was  fired.  He  was 
allowed  to  pass  over  and  join  his 
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An  ex-chaplain  sends  from  Lex- 
ington (Va.)  the  following  anec- 
dotes: 

Our  noble  old  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  always  so  occupied 
with  his  many  cares  and  responsi- 


regiment,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  sdl. 

Col.  McC.  (afterwards  General) 
had  a  private  detailed  to  do  some 
work  about  his  quarters;  the  de- 
tail came  with  ax  as  directed.—  ^  .,_  . ,  ,  , ,  ^i-xxi  *• 
Col.  M.  pointed  out  what  should  briities,  that  he  had  but  little  tune 
be  done-detail  seemed  to  make  a  during  the  war  for  social  mter- 
close  examination  of  the  task,  and  course,  and  yet  he  very  much  en- 
inquired,  doubtftilly,  "Can  one  J<>y«d » ^l^^e^^*^^^^ 
man  do  it?"  Col  M.  answered  Witness  the  following:  Upon 
him  that  one  man  could.  «  TTeW,  one  occasion,  while  mspectmg  the 
t/un,"  said  detail,  shouldering  his  Knes^ear  Petenburg,  with  sev^ 
ax,  "I'll  yo  hack  to  camp,"  and 


did  so,  leaving  the  Col.  under  the 
impression,  that  his  physical  abil- 
ities were  not  questioned. 

6a.,  we  get 


ral  General 
General  — 
which   he 


officers,    he     asked 

if  a   certain  work 

had    directed  him  to 


complete  as  soon  as  possible,  had 

been    finished.      General   

looked  rather  confused,  but  an- 
swered that  it  was.    General  Lee 


From  Columbus, 
our  next  anecdote: 

A  soldier  of  the  10th  Georgia  at  once  proposed  to  ride  in  that 
regiment  was  court-martialed  for  direction.  On  getting  to  the 
what  he  called  "  playing  quarter-  place,  it  was  found  that  no  pro- 
master,"  that  is,  for  taking  things  gress  had  been  made  on  the  work, 
without   paying   for   them.    His  since  Greneral  Lee  was  last  there. 

punishment,  among  other  things,  General at  once  apologized 

consisted  in  marking  time  for  an  and  said  that  he  had  not  been  on 
hour  each  day  on  the  head  of  a  that  part  of  the  line  for  some  time, 

barrel.    While  he  was  thus  en-  but  that  Captain had  told 

gaged  one  day,  a  comrade  passed  him  that  the  work  was  completed, 
by  and  accosted  him  with,  "  Joe,  General  Lee  made  no  reply  at  the 
what  are  you  marking  time  there  moment,  but  not  long  after  begun 

for?"    Joe  answered   as   well  as  to  compliment  General on 

"Yes 
-,  "he 


the  difficulty  of  keeping  his  bal- 
ance would  allow,  "  don't  know, 
'zackly,  believe  its  some  foolish- 
ness about  some  chickens." 
Comjtide.      "Well    they 


the  splendid  horse  he  rode., 
sir,"  replied  General- 


is  a  very  fine  animal— he  belongs 

to  my   wife."      "A  remarkably 

have  fine  horse,"  returned  General  Lee, 

got  no  right  to  make  you  do  that  "  but  not  a  safe  one  for  Mrs. . 

kind  of  a  thing.    There's  no  law  He  is  too  mettlesome  by  far,  and 

for  it."  you  ought  to  take  the  mettle  out 

Joe.      "  Don't    care     whether  of  him  before  you  permit  her  to 

there's  any  law  for  it  or  not,  I 'sea  ride  him.     And  let  me  suggest, 


doin'  it!" 

Poor  Joel  he  has  many  sympa- 
thizers. Law  or  no  law,  we'se  a 
doin''  it. 

VOL.  ni. — NO.  I. 


General  • 


-that an  admirs^ble 


way  of  doing  that  is  to  ride  him  a 
good  deal  along  these  trenches.'*^ — 
The  face  of  the  gallant  General 
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turned  crimson;   General 

Lee'8  eyes  twinkled  with  mischief, 
no  further  allusion  was  made  to 

the  matter,    hut   General 

adopted  the  suggestion. 

Late  one  night,  General  Lee  had 
occasion  to  go  into  a  tent  where 
several  officers  were  sitting  around 
a  tahle,  on  which  was  a  sUmejug 
and  tfJDO  tin  cups^  husily  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  a  mathemati- 
cal problem.  The  General  ob- 
tained the  information  he  desired, 
gave  a  solution  of  the  problem 


and  retired—the  officers  hoping 
that  he  had  not  noticed  the  jug. 
The  next  day  one  of  these  officers, 
in  presence  of  the  others,  related 
to  General  Lee  a  very  strange 
dream  he  had  had  the  night  be- 
fore. ^^That  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising," replied  the  General, 
''  when  young  gentlemen  discuss 
at  midnight,  mathematical  prob- 
lems, the  unknown  quantities  of 
which  are  a  stone  jug  and  two  tin 
cups,  they  may  expect  to  have 
strange  dreams."  j.  w.  J. 


NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 


''March,"  says  the  proverb, 
"  comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out 
like  a  lamb,"  but  as  applied  to  the 
March  of  '67,  the  proverb  seems 
like  to  prove  but  a  half  truth.  Its 
exit,  by  all  appearances,  will  be 
as  lion-like  as  its  entry.  There 
have  been  no  less  than  four  snow- 
storms here  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  and  the  streets  of  the  city 
have  been  in  a  condition  formi- 
dable alike  to  pedestrians  and  ve- 
hicles. Carts,  trucks  and  wagons 
stuck  fast  in  huge  holes  in  the 
cross-streets,  and  blocking  the  way 
to  a  long  line  of  other  such  vehicles, 
have  been  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Of  all  these  cross-streets, 
Fulton  is  probably  the  most 
crowded.  At  the  point  of  its 
junction  with  Broadway,  so  great 
is  the  jam  of  vehicles  and  the 
transverse  streams  of  foot-passen- 
gers, that  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  erect  a  bridge  over  the 
great  thoroughfare  for  the  accom- 


modation of  the  latter.  How  far 
this  will  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
until  its  completion.  Some  means 
of  relieving  Broadway,  at  almost 
any  cost,  is  anxiously  canvassed 
by  the  pubbc  here ;  especially  as 
it  is  thought  that  the  new  Post- 
Office— the  present  one  on  Pine 
is  a  disgrace  to  a  great  metropolis 
— will  be  built  on  this  street.  I 
know  no  better  remedy,  by-the- 
way,  for  provincial  egotism  than 
a  walk  in  the  famous  thorough- 
fare which  is  the  boast  of  this  con- 
tinent. The  traveler  who  lands 
at  the  Battery,  indeed,  where  the 
Port  of  New  Amsterdam  once 
stood,  will  be  little  struck  at  first 
either  with  the  crowds  on  the  side- 
walk or  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings.  But  the  scene  be- 
comes gayer  and  more  animated 
as  he  advances.  Men  of  every 
name  and  nation  jostle  each  other 
in  the  double  tide  that  streams 
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back  and  forth,  and  palaces  begin 
to  riae  on  either  hand.  Yonder  is 
the  Bowling  Green,  where  the 
Liberty  boys  pulled  down  the  stat- 
ue of  King  George,  and  here  on 
the  right  is  the  famous  Wall  Street, 
where  millionaires  and  specula- 
tors most  do  congregate.  Fur- 
ther on  is  the  Astor  House,  the 
first  of  the  large  Hotels  in  Broad- 
way, and  on  the  right,  near  the 
Court  House,  rise  the  marble  walls 
of  Stewart's  retail  establishment. 
Perhaps  a  mile  further  yet,  at 
the  widest  portion  of  the  Island, 
are  the  splendid  Hotels,  the  Metro- 
politan and  St.  Nicholas,  and  close 
by  the  most  noted  places  of  amuse- 
ment. As  a  rule  the  crowd  is 
densest  between  Washington  and 
Fulton  streets,  on  which  are  the 
two  great  markets  of  those  names. 
Change  and  progress  are  every- 
where. The  most  striking  of  the 
few  old  landmarks  that  remain, 
looks  out  at  you  from  between 
the  iron  railings  of  Trinity  Church- 
yard,where,  in  the  very  midst  of 
all  this  busy  life,  the  half-defaced 
Inscriptions  on  the  tombstones 
carry  you  back  to  the  days  of  '76. 
Were  an  octogenarian,  who  had 
passed  his  early  life  in  New  York, 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  in 
the  midst  of  the  unfamiliar  world 
around  him,  it  would  be  here  that 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  linger 
— in  the  one  remembered  spot, 

"Where  the  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  heen  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb." 

But  wonderful  as  are  the  chang- 
es which  have  taken  place  In 
Broadway  within  the  memory  of 
men   still  living,  it    is  probable 


that  fifty  years  more  will  wit- 
ness changes  still  more  surprising: 
and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to 
give  you  some  account  of  a  new 
species  of  light  which  will  doubt- 
less, after  a  time,  be  used  for 
lighting  up  this  magnificent  street 
— certainly  a  wonderful  invention, 
though,  hitherto,  it  has  attracted 
little  general  notice.  The  inven- 
tor is  a  Mr.  Wilde  of  Liverpool, 
and  a  complete  machine,  made 
under  his  directions,  is  expected 
to  be  on  exhibition  soon  in  this 
city.  Of  course,  I  can  attempt 
no  detailed  history  of  the  discov- 
ery or  explanation  of  its  philoso- 
phy;  but  in  a  general  way,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  light  is  electric 
and  that  the  discoverer  has  found 
a  method  of  producing  electricity 
in  quantities  and  of  an  intensity 
hitherto  unknown,  "  by  the  use  of 
feeble  electrical  currents  upon 
powerful  magnets."  The  effects 
are  truly  astonishing.  The  light 
produced  rivals  the  dazzling  lumi- 
nosity of  the  sun.  *'At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it 
throws  shadows  from  the  flames 
of  street  lamps  upon  a  wall."  ^^It 
beats  the  sun  at  taking  photo- 
graphs. In  twenty  seconds  it 
darkens  sensitized  paper,  held  at 
a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
light,  as  efiectually  as  one  minute 
of  full,  noonday  sunshine. "  This 
actinic  property  renders  it  special- 
ly valuable  to  photographers,  two 
of  whom  in  England  are  already 
applying  it  to  the  practical  purpo- 
ses of  their  art.  Twelve  such  lights, 
it  is  estimated,  would  illuminate 
Broadway  from  the  Battery  to 
Fourteenth  Street,  with  a  light  so 
powerful  that  print  could  easily  be 
read  by  it  at  tlie  distance  of  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  mile.  The  expense,  it  is  said 
would  be  less  than  for  gas-lights,  for 
the  same  distance.  Another  novel- 
ty in  this  country— though  not  a 
very  recent  invention— is  likewise 
a  good  deal  talked  of  here  at  this 
time.  The  daily  increasing  im- 
portance of  easy  and  quick  trans- 
portation between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  back,  has  led  to 
many  different  proposals  to  meet 
a  need  so  much  felt  by  the  public. 
Perhaps  the  one  most  in  favor  is 
the  proposition  to  construct  an 
underground  ^'Pneumatic  Bail- 
way"  between  the  two  cities;  of 
which  the  motive  power,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  to  be  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  at  one  end, 
driving  the  train  through  a  tun- 
nel exhausted  of  air.  The  ex- 
periment, I  learn,  has  been  tried 
successfully  In  England. 

Since  their  repeated  "fiascos," 
most  people,  I  imagine,  are  hearti- 
ly sick  of  the  subject  of  the  Fe- 
nians. They  refuse  to  be  ignored 
here,  however,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  general  news-letter  al- 
ways to  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

Last  Monday,  the  Brotherhood 
celebrated  St.  Patrick's  day, 
which  fell  this  year  on  Sunday, 
and  in  numbers  at  least,  showed 
quite  a  formidable  organization. 
On  Court  House  square  the  flag 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  floated  along- 
side the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the 
shamrock,  "the  green,  immortal 
shamrock  "  was  sported  by  not  a 
few  well-dressed  and  well-looking 
men.  A  grand  procession  parad- 
ed in  Broadway,  and  the  inevita- 
ble dinner,  at  Delmonico's,  was 
the  scene  of  the  usual  number  of 
daring  toasts.  Of  course  the  day 
did  not  pass  off  without  "  a  row," 


in  which  a  poor  carter  and  some- 
dozen  or  more  policemen  were 
well  nigh  cut  and  beaten  to  death 
by  a  crowd  of  assailants. 

Of  the  many  places  throughout 
the  country  that  have  lately  suffer- 
ed from  flood  or  fire.  New  York 
has  not  been  the  least  severely 
visited.  Almost  as  I  write,  the 
smoking  ruins  of  the  Winter 
Gardens  Theatre,  on  Broadway, 
tell  the  tale  of  a  fVesh  disaster. — 
The  fire  when  first  discovered  had 
made  but  little  headway,  and  a. 
couple  of  buckets  of  water,  at 
that  time,  would  have  quenched  it. 
By  one  of  those  accidents,  how- 
ever, in  which  devout  people  see 
the  finger  of  Providence,  there 
was  no  water  on  the  premises,  and 
when  water  was  brought,  it  was- 
too  late  to  save  the  building. — 
The  tragedian  Booth,  brother  to 
Booth  the  assassin,  is  reported  to 
have  lost  «75,000  by  the  casualty. 
A  neighboring  building,  the  South- 
em  Hotel,  was  saved  with  difl^cul- 
ty  by  the  exertions  of  the  fire- 
men, and  has  sustained  consider- 
able damage  from  the  flood  of 
water  poured  into  and  upon  it 
from  the  engines. 

I  take  pleasure  in  closing  this 
letter  with  a  mention  of  the  fact 
that  there  is,  in  this  community^ 
a  wide-spread  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  present  destitution  in  the 
South.  Many  contributions  have 
already  been  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  and  benevolent 
men  and  women  have  not  at  all 
relaxed  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  who  are 
crying  to  them  for  bread.  Heaven 
speed  the  day  when  a  returning 
sense  of  justice  and  the  charity 
which  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind, 
shall  once  more  unite  us  in  a  hap- 
py, free,  and  equal  sisterhood  of 
States. 
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XoTHixo  has  gratified  us  more, 
for  a  long  time,  than  the  address 
-of  General  Hampton  to  the  Freed- 
-men  at  Columbia.  It  is  kind, 
<»arteons  and  conciliating:  while 
it  is  frank,  manly,  and  independ- 
ent. There  is  none  of  the  hypo- 
critical cant  of  having  ^^  always 
believed  slavery  to  be  a  sin,  and 
being  glad  because  of  its  aboli- 
tion." This  is  simply  the  lan- 
guage of  the  demagogue.  The 
Ireedman  will  not  be  deceived  by 
it.  The  thought  must  arise  in 
his  mind  that  a  man,  so  believing, 
conld  have  freed  his  slaves,  and 
thereby  have  cleared  his  own 
«kirts  from  the  stain.  Tl^ere  was 
it  large  portion  of  our  people,  who 
believed  that  slavery  was  a  draw- 
back to  our  material  prosperity, 
•and  to  the  fViU  development  of  our 
resources.  But  there  were  few 
indeed,  who  did  not  think  that 
the  sudden  freedom  of  the  negroes 
would  not  be  of  incalculable  dam- 
4tge  to  them. 

Nor  does  Greneral  Hampton 
profess  that  he  is  glad  at  the  pros- 
pect of  universal  suffrage.  A 
profound  thinker,  like  him,  per- 
ceives that  the  elective  franchise 
is  a  solemn  trust  to  be  confided 
to  uneducated  men,  with  untrain- 
ed and  undisciplined  minds. — 
The  unprincipled  demagogue,  who 
is  loudest  in  his  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  them,  will  make  them 
his  dupes  and  his  victims.  All 
this,  the  General  knows,  and  he 
raises  a  voice  of  warning  against 
that  dangerous  class  of  base,  bad 
men. 


General  Hampton ^s  address  was 
promptly  endorsed  by  Greneral  A. 
R  Wright,  of  the  Augusta  (Geo.) 
Chronicle  and  Sentinel. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  every  Southern  news- 
paper edited  by  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier, has  followed  the  lead  of  these 
distinguished  officers.  The  prom- 
inent idea  held  out  by  Gefierals 
Hampton  and  Wright,  is  that  the 
freedmen  is  to  he  trained  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  Southern  man,  indenti- 
lied  with  the  South  in  its  interests, 
its  trials,  and  its  sufferings.  He 
is  to  be  taught  to  feel  that  he  is 
no  alien  upon  the  soil,  but  that 
this  is  his  country  and  his  Aome. 

We  think  that  it  doos  not  re- 
quire much  education  for  the 
negro  to  learn  that  while  every 
pound  of  cotton,  which  he  raises, 
pays  a  tax,  *^  the  man  and  broth- 
er "  from  New  England  gets  a 
bounty  for  every  fish  which  he 
catches,  as  well  as  payment  for 
the  fish  itself.  It  will  not  require 
much  education  for  the  negro  to 
learn,  that  a  tax  upon  industry 
always  falls  most  heavily  upon 
the  laborer.  He  will  soon  learn 
that  while  the  philanthropists 
are  so  much  concerned  to  pro- 
cure homesteads  for  the  un- 
fortunate freedmen,  that  they 
have  taken,  this  year,  by  this 
cotton  tax,  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  South.  If 
these  benevolent  gentlemen  would 
combine  the  proceeds  from  the 
cotton  tax  and  the  fishing  bounty, 
there  would  be  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  for  every  freedman 
in  the  entire  South,  who  is  the 
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head   of    a    family.    We  believe  Columbia  as  a  thankBgiving  after 

that  the  negro  will   learn  these  it.    Better  a  military  ruler  for  a 

truths  very  rapidly,  and  that  he  century,   than    a   single  term  of 

will  have  no  faith  in  those  tender  such  a  man  I    The  military  ruler 

professions  of  love  for  him,  which  has  no  partisans  to  reward,  and 

are  exercised  in   increasing    the  no  enmities  to  gratify.    The  fair 

poverty  of  the  desolated  country  presumption  is  that    he  will  be 

to  which  he  belongs.  just  and  impartial,  having  no  con- 

The  Areedman  will  be  a  demo-  trolling    motive   but   a  sense  of 

crat,    and   will     assuredly    vote  duty.    There  is  not  one  of  the 

against  all  class    legislation,    all  five    Districts  in  so   unhappy  a 

tariff,  and  all  bounties,  whether  condition  to-day,  as  is  Tennessee 

to  communities  or  to  individuals,  in  the  Union. 

The  Southern  white  man  is  the      it  becomes  then  the  imperative 

natural,  as  he  is    the  best  and  duty  of  voters  to  choose  true  men, 

truest  friend  of  the  negro.    The  not  turn-coats  and  weather-cocks, 

two  races  may  live  together  in  men  whose  consistent   unionism 

peace  and  harmony,  feeling  their  ^in  ^^  satisfactory  to  the  domi- 

mutual  dependence,  and  blessing  n^nt  party.    Such  men  as  gover- 

one  another:  if  bad  feeling  is  not  ^ors,  representatives  and  legisla- 

stirred  up  by  our  demagogues,  in  tora  ^ij  ^ot  be  intent  upon  per- 

conjunction  with  the  pious  mis-  gonal  aggrandizement  and  build- 

sionaries,  who  are  roaming  over  i^g  yp  ^  party,    but  will  strive 

the    country,     taking    from   the  earnestly  to  promote  the  happi- 

negroes    their   little  money    and  ness  and  prosperity  of  their  sorely 

giving  them  in   exchange— their  disturbed,    perplexed,    and     im- 

photograms.    At  any  rate,  it  is  poverished  country, 
the  duty  of  those,   who  have  the 

superior   education    and    mental       If  the  poet  (V)  who  sends  hi» 

culture,  to  set  an  example  of  fair  contribution  to  a  periodical,  would 

dealing,  moderation,  forbearance,  reflect  that   possibly  others    too 

and  kindness.    The  disfranchised  may  feel  the  divine  afflatus  and 

class  have  no  political  aspirations,  ring    the    musical    chimes   also; 

and  no   lamentations  over  their  much  trouble  would  be  saved  to 
situation.     There  is   not  one  of  both  author  and  editor.    But  the 

them,  who  is  not  willing  to  have  kindness  in  sending  the  contribu- 

as  a  ruler,  an  original  union  man  tion  is    almost    counterbalanced, 

of  principle  and  integrity,  such  as  when  the  author  writes  a  second 

Moore,  of  North  Carolina,  Perry,  letter  requesting  for  the  sake  of 

of    South   Carolina,    Jenkins,   of  euphony,  the  preposition  "with" 

Georgia,  and  Sharkey,  of  Miss-  in  the  3d  line  of  the  42d  canto  be 

issippi.    But  we  fear  that  we  may  changed    into    "by;"   and    thea 

get  an  old  fire-eater  newly  dressed  sends  a  third  letter  asking  what 

up  in  the  star-spangled  banner,  has  become  of  his  poem;  and  fol- 

with  an  eagle  feather  in  his  hat,  lows  that  up  with  a  fourth,  indig- 

who   says    Yankee-doodle    as   a  nantly  demanding   its   return. — 

grace    before     meat,     and   Hail  The  plain  common  sense  view  of 
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the  matter  would  seem  to  be,  that 
if  the  poem  is  good,  'tis  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  editor  himself  to 
publish  it:  and  if  'tis  not  good, 
the  less  correspondence  the  better, 
between  poet  and  editor.  Kow 
we  happen  to  know  something  of 
the  perplexities  of  one  of  the  lat- 
ter class.  He  has  told  us  confi- 
dentially that  he  has  a  great  deal 
ofexcellent  poetry  on  hand,  which 
he  hopes  to  publish  some  time,  if 
the  writers  do  not  become  too  im- 
patient. But  that  he  has  a  bushel, 
three  pecks  and  one  quart  of  the 
^^  so-called,"  about  which,  he  hopes 
no  correspondence  will  take  place. 
In  answer  to  our  inquiry,  he  said, 
that  he  had  used  dry  measure  in 
computation;  because  there  was 
not  flow  enough  about  the  afore- 
said Yerses  to  permit  him  to  use 
liquid  measure. 

The  Methodist  of  2^ew  York 
says  that  he  regrets  to  perceive 
that  the  land  loved  by  the  Editor 
of  this  Magazine  is  not  the  whole 
United  States,  but  only  a  rather 
troublesome  section  of  it.  Our 
contemporary  wrote  a  kind  letter, 
proposing  an  exchange,  and  we 
cordially  accepted  his  offer.  We 
candidly  confess  that  we  have  a 
great  liking  for  our  Methodist 
brethren.  They  made  such  splen- 
did rebel  soldiers  I  Why,  a  rebel 
Methodist  had  no  more  fear  in 
him  than  a  wild  Irishman  from 
Tipperary.  From  this  attack 
upon  us,  we  judge  that  the  North- 
em  Methodists  belong  also  to  the 
Church  militant.  However,  as 
opening  fire  under  flag  of  truce, 
was  so  universally  reprobated  by 
both  sides,  we  rather  incline  to 
think  that  our  worthy  brother  be- 


longed to  the  ^'home  guards,'^ 
and  not  to  the  army  in  the  field. 

A  lady,  who  had  written.  »■ 
really  valuable  book,  once  told  us 
that  an  unfavorable  criticism  of 
her  book  would  be  more  accepta- 
ble, than  the  usual  stereotyped 
phrases  of  commendation,  which 
proved  that  the  critic  had  not 
even  cut  the  pages  of  the  book, 
he  professed  to  review. 

It  is  plain  to  us  that  our  excel- 
lent contemporary  had  not  read 
our  Magazine.  For  although  we 
are  exceedingly  national,  yet  we 
are  not  aware  of  manifestmg  any 
special  partiality  for  Massachu- 
setts; so  that  we  cannot  be  justly 
accused  of  unduly  loving  *'the 
troublesome  section^of  the  United 
States."  Probably,  we  can  best 
explain  our  position  to  our  wor- 
thy brother  by  *^a  little  anec- 
dote." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
there  used  to  be  a  Military.  Acade- 
my, and  it  may  be  there  yet  for 
aught  we  know.  (For  some  years, 
we  were  debarred  the  privilege  of 
visiting  that  section,  and  don't 
know  what  changes  may  have  ta- 
ken place.)  In  that  Academy 
there  was  a  French  Professor, 
Monsieur  M ,  as  much  distin- 
guished for  his  irritability  as  for 
his  learning.  One  of  his  pupils 
was  a  certain  Jack  Foster,  whose 
cool,  imperturbable  effrontery  was 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 
On  one  occasion,  Jack's  exercise 
in  French,  written  on  the  black- 
board, was  a  rare  medley  of  ba  d 
English,  worse  Latin,  and  worst 

French.    Monsieur  M looked 

at  the  black-board,  thrust  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  (as 
he  always  did  when  angry,)  open- 
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ed  his  eyes  and  roared  out  in  a 
voice  like  a  Bengal  tiger,  ^^  Mis- 
ther  Foster,  dat  ish  not  French, 
tish  not  Latin,  tish  not  English; 
8acr6,  diable,  what  ish  dat?"— 
Jack  examined  his  writing  very 
leisurely,  and  then  calmly  and 
sweetly  said,  ^^Oh,  I  perceive  that 
I  have  written  in  Latin  instead  of 
in  French ;  being  very  familiar 
with  both  languages,  I  sometimes 
confound  one  with  the  other. — 

Excuse  me,  Monsieur  M ^  my 

intentions  are  the  best  in  the 
worldl"  So,  good  brother,  we 
say,  having  been  equally  familiar 
with  rebellious  and  with  loyal 
sentiments,  we  sometimes  con- 
found the  one  with  the  other.— 
But  our  intentions  are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Moreover,  we  are  getting  old 
and  we  have  been  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  a  long  time;  which 
affliction,  rebel  campaigning  for 
four  years  did  not  much  improve. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  the  aston- 
ishing activity  of  some  of  our 
friends  in  Dixie,  and  cannot,  then 
make  such  neat  somersaults  as 
they,  nor  can  we  play  supple- 
jacks so  well.  Our  old  leaders  in 
secession,  our  fire-eaters,  our  Yan- 
kee-haters have  thrown  a  somer- 
sault, and  are  now  '^loyal-leaguers 
and  persecuted  Union  men." — 
Our  old  negro-traders,  that  des- 
pised class  of  '^dealers  in  flesh 
and  blood  "  have  become  philan- 
thropists and  friends  of  ''  the 
man  and  brother."  The  most 
cruel  and  tyrannical  masters  are 
those,  who  have  always  regarded 
slavery  as  a  sin  and  wished  for  its 
abolition.  The  Sherman-Bill  has 
developed  as  much  activity  in 
taking  the  back  track,  as  did  Bill 


Sherman  when  he  was  sweeping 
through  Georgia  and  the  two 
Carolinas. 

Owing  to  the  rheumatism  afore- 
said, we  move  along  slowly  and 
painfully,  but  '^  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world  "—wonder- 
ing all  the  while  at  the  agility  of 
our  more  supple  neighbors.  There 
is  no  use  for  any  Circus  to  come 
South.  We  have  men  so  agile 
that  the  most  expert  man  in  the 
ring  would  feel  ashamed  of  his 
clumsy  attempts  at  ''  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling,"  after  witnessing 
their  wonderful  performances. — 
One  of  the  things,  which  we  are 
too  stiff  and  too  rheumatic  to  do, 
is  to  toss  a  somersault  and  turn 
our  back  on  this  dear  old  land, 
which  gave  us  birth. 

We  will  tell  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary what  the  "loyal  North" 
used  to  think  of  renegades,  aye 
and  what  the  really  noble  men 
and  women  there  think  of  them 
yet.  When  John  Adams  went  to 
England,  after  our  independence 
had  been  gained,  George  III. 
jested  with  him  one  day  upon  his 
being  under  French  influence. — 
His  noble  reply  was,  "I  must 
avow  to  your  Majesty  that  I  have 
no  attachment^  but  to  my  oven 
country. ^^  The  King  answered 
quickly,  ^''an  honest  man  will 
never  have  any  other, ^^  It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  painter, 
Benjamin  West,  of  Pennsylvania, 
went  to  England  before  the  Ameri- 
can rebellion.  The  kind  patron- 
age of  the  King  and  his  business 
relations  induced  him  to  remain 
in  London,  after  the  war  broke 
out  One  day,  some  Courtiers 
who  were  jealous  of  AVest's  influ- 
ence with  the  King,  spoke  of  a 
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defeat  of  the  Americans,  whUe 
Weat  was  in  the  royal  presence, 
hoping  that  his  sorrow  thereat 
would  offend  the  monarch.  West 
perceiving  their  ohject,  said 
frankly  to  George,  *^  I  am  a  loyal 
and  grateful  subject  to  my  King: 
but  I  can  never  rejoice  at  any 
misfortunes,  which  befall  my  na- 
tive land."  The  King  cordially 
replied,  ''a  noble  answer,  Mr. 
West,  and  I  dssure  you  that  no 
man  will  ever  /ally  in  my  estima- 
Uon^  lecatise  he  hve8  his  native 
land,'*'*  A  kingly  speech  worthy 
of  the  monarch  of  a  great  nation  I 
We  are  not  so  sectional  as  our 
worthy  contemporary  thinks. — 
For  we  believe  that  there  are  mil* 
lions  of  men  in  the  loyal  North, 
who  respond  to  the  grand  senti- 
ment of  Greorge  III.:  and  who 
have  as  much  respect  for  the 
Southerner,  who  stands  in  his  lot 
prepared  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
people,  as  they  have  contempt  for 
these  mountebanks,  who,  through 
fear  of  confiscation  or  greed  of 
office,  are  stultifiying  themselves 
by  insincere  declarations  and  dis- 
honest professions. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Southern 
Belief  Association  contributed 
$10,000  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute in  North  Carolina.  This 
has  been  distributed  at  points  se- 
lected by  Ex-Governor  Vance  and 
to  parties  named  by  him. 

The  Governor  and  the  Editor, 
recipients  of  this  bounty,  take 
this  occasion,  in  the  name  of  the 
suffering,  to  return  their  thanks 
to  the  generous  donors.  The  re- 
lief it  has  afforded,  is,  doubtless, 
considerable,  and  many  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness  and  praise  will  go 


up  from  our  destitute  homes,  in 
behalf  of  those  who  have  thus 
made  charity  doubly  noble  by  ac- 
companying it  with  those  assur- 
ances of  blessed  sympathy,  which 
strip  misfortune  of  half  its  ter- 
rors and  render  calamity  endur- 
able. 

We  learn  from  a  private  letter 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  un- 
der date  of  April  2d,  that  up  to 
that  time,  there  had  been  con- 
tributed, in  that  city,  835,638  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  the 
South.  This  is  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  amount  raised  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  same  object. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  note  this 
generous  donati(>n  from  Boston. 
It  will  bring  relief  to  many  a 
suffering  household.  But  we  are 
sorry  that  in  the  meetings  at 
which  these  funds  were  raised, 
many  things  were  said,  which 
were  as  false,  as  they  were  harsh 
and  unfeeling.  We  would  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  these 
slanderers  what  St.  Paul  says. 
^^And  though  J  beetow  all  my 
goods  to  the  poor^  and  though  I 
give  my  body  to  be  burned  and 
have  not  charity,  it  proJUeth  me 
nothing.^  ^ 

The  Monthly  Circular,  for  April, 
of  Norton,  Slaughter  &  Co.,  esti- 
mates the  cotton  crop  for  the  year 
ending  September  1867,  at  1,- 
800,000  bales.  The  general  esti- 
mate, however,  is  2,000,000.  At 
the  latter  figures,  the  cotton  tax 
will  amount  to  924,000,000.  This 
comes  out  of  the  South,  and  bears 
specially  hard  upon  the  laborers 
of  the  South.  It  would  be  a 
noble  thing  for  the  philanthropists 
of  Boston,  to  exert  themselves  to 
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procure  the  abolition  of  this  tax, 
and  to  divide  the  proceeds  result- 
ing from  it,  among  those  who  are 
suffering  for  bread.  If  this  is 
followed  up  by  earnest  efforts  for 
the  repeal  of  bounties,  tariff^,  &c., 
we  will  believe  that  the  humani- 
tarianism  of  Boston  is  not  a 
myth. 

Though  we  are  opposed  to  fic- 
tion, and  especially  to  serial 
stories,  we  yield  to  the  public 
taste  in  such  matters,  and  will  be- 
gin in  our  next  issue,  a  story  of 
Maryland  life  before  the  war, 
which  will  run  through  the  vol- 
ume. Our  present  number  con- 
tains the  first  of  a  series  of  sketch- 
es of  travel  in  Great  Britain,  by 
John  R.  Thompson,  the  eminent 
Poet,  so  long  the  able  Editor  of 
the  Literary  Messenger,  The 
Spanish  sketches,  by  Mr.  Barrin- 
ger,  which  have  been  so  favorably 


received,  will  extend  through  this 
volume.  We  have  also  Italian 
sketches,  by  a  distinguished  schol- 
ar and  statesman,  which  will  ap- 
pear during  the  year, 

A  Paris  correspondent  has  been 
engaged  to  give  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Exposition, 
or  World's  Fair,  and  especially, 
the  fkcts  most  interesting  to  agri- 
culturists. 

In  Agriculture,  we  will  diversify 
the  essays  of  our  most  scientific 
Professors  in  Colleges,  with  those 
of  the  best  practical  planters. 

Sketches  of  homesteads  and  re- 
markable localities,  and  biograph- 
ies of  men  eminent  in  letters  and 
arms,  will  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Monthly. 

The  military  character  will  still 
be  preserved,  and  the  rank  and 
file  are  earnestly  invited  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Ingemisco,  By  Fadette.    Kew 
York,  Blelock  &  Co.,  1867. 

We  feel  a  special  interest  in  this 
book  since  'tis  written  by  a  young 
lady,  who,  on  the  mother's  side, 
has  in  her  veins  the  noblest  Rev- 
olutionary blood  of  Delaware,  and 
who,  on  her  father's  side,  is  allied 
to  an  equally  honorable  ancestry 
in  South  Carolina,  It  is  right  that 
the  descendants  of  those,  who  won 
the  country  for  us,  should  have  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind,  when  that  influence  is 
pure  and  good. 


We  give  below  an  extract  as  a 
specimen  of  the  tone  and  style  of 
the  fair  author.    Page  100. 

"The  sunset  glow  is  in  the  air,  and  its 
glory  rests  upon  the  Rlghi.  Solitude 
remained  below,  in  the  woodland  re- 
cesses. Here  is  a  motley  multitude  as- 
sembled. In  the  background,  with  the 
indispensable  accompaniments  of  sta- 
bles, stable-boys,  din  and  bustle,  stands 
the  inn,  about  the  doors  and  balconies 
of  whifch  lounge  guides  variously  en- 
gaged in  eating,  drinkmg,  rnnoking, 
and  gossiping,  while  from  a  window  in 
marvelous  proximity  to  the  pointed, 
over-hanging  roof,  leans  a  bonny 
maiden,  carrying  on,  as  she  airs  her 
blankets  and  her  linen,  a  stealthy 
flirtation  with  a  gallant  Ijelow,  who 
sports  the  black  leather  small-clothes 
and  white  stockings,  the  scarlet  vest 
and  long  blue  open  Jacket,  of  Bchwyz. 
In  the  fore-ground  are  groups  of  every 
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deeeription  and  of  almost  every  ooun-  many  portions  of  the  South,  I  have 
try.  Here  a  Russian  prinoess  with  her  beard  eveiy  where  the  wish  expressed 
noble  retinue  discourses  in  astounding  that  thene  roems  should  be  collected 
consonants.  There  a  knot  of  German  and  published  in  a  form  so  cheap  as  to 
studentoingay  pedestrian  garb,  per-  be  accessible  to  all.  This  desire  I  have 
sonating  in  appearance  every  phase  of  endeavored  to  fulfil, 
character,  from  the  fierce  bandit  Don  Besides  a  "  Memorial"  volume,  to 
Whiskerado  to  the  fair-haired,  mild-  preserve  these  "  songs ,»'  expressive  of 
eyed  poet  or  musician.  A  Tyroleae  the  hopes  and  triumphs  and  sorrows  of 
peddler,  chamois-booted,  his  grave,  a  *<  lost  cause."  I  have  another  design- 
clear-cut  features  looking  national  be-  to  aid  by  its  balk  the  Education  o» 
neath  the  shade  of  the  national  black*  fjg^  Dauobtxbs  ov  oua  dbsolatb 
cock  plume,  displays  his  wealth  of  ^and  :  to  fit  a  certaiw  kuxbbb  fob 
beauty  to  a  cirole  of  admiring  ooimtry.  tbachbbs,  that  they  may  take  to  their 
people.  Here  a  family  of  English  ex-  homes  and  spread  amongst  the  ditfer- 
clQslves,  in  the  well-t<Mlo.  over-dressed  ^nt  Southern  States  the  knowledge  of 
shopkeeper  atyle,  upon  the  approach  those  accomplishments  which  else  may 
of  our  party  turn  the  significant  shoul-   v^  denied  them. 

der.  Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  the  i  appeal  to  all  good  people  to  aid  me 
ubiquitous  Yankee,  «•  doing »'  the  Alps,  j^  this  etfort  to  provide  for  the  women 
striding  aboot.  a  verv  lord  of  creation,  of  the  South,  (the  future  mothers  of 
ejecting  his  ^bacco-Jul<^  and  his  opin-  ^ije  country,)  the  timely  boon  of  eduoa- 
lons  with  tlie  same  determination,  tion.  Many  of  these  children  are  the 
eqnaUy  careless  whether  in  or  out  of  orphans  of  soldiers,  from  whom  they 
pUce,  and  not  to  5«  daunted  by  the  re-  ^ave  inherited  nothing  but  an  honor- 
peated  rehnflTs  of  the  English  exclu-  ^^^^  name,  and  the  last  hours  of  more 
Blves,  whom  he  leaves  at  last  with  tne  i^^^n  one  of  whom  1  was  enabled  to 
query,  addressed  with  insinuating  po-  soothe  by  the  promise  that  I  would  do 
Uteness  to  the  red-headed  dandy  of  goTOethlng  for  the  little  ones  they  left 
the  party:  behind  them.    That  promise,  I  trust, 

"Isav,  stranger,  did  you  have  any   this  humble  effort  may  enable  me  in 
kin-folks  mixen  up  in  the  Revolution  t   1^^  to  redeem  K.  V.  M. 

Because  in  our  picture  of  the  liattle  of  *j^  Early  orders  are  respectfully  so- 
Lexington  up  to  hum,  there's  a  red-  ucited  from  Booksellers,  Canvassers 
coat  a  streaking  it  before  our  baronets,  ^^  others,  to  whom  a  liberal  disco  un 
the  living  inaage  of  your  grand lkthor.»»    ^j^  ^e  macJe.  MUBPHY  A  CO., 

Uponwhicti  information  concerning      iMbllstiers,  Booksellers  and  Station** 
the  fiimlly  tree,  the  dandy  discontinues    ^^  jaj  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 
his  employment  of  switching  at  the       j^  Preely  mailed  on  receipt  of  the 
turf  bloasoms  with  his  cane,  raises  his    advertised  urice. 
head    and     stares     in     astonlthment   »<»verti8ea  pncc. 

through  a  piece  of  glass  stuck  in  his  This  IB  the  Publishers  notice  of 

•^Sy.S^^**   «^^^"  contemptuously  Miss  Mason '8  excellent  collection 

o of  poems.    We  learn  that  in  the 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  SOUTH-  second  edition,    which    is  nearly 

EKN  FIRESIDE.  ready,  all  that  was  objectionable 

AU  Purchasers  Aid  in  Educating  the  in  the  first,  has  been  removed. — 

Daughter,  of  tha  South.  The  book  has  been  enlarged  by 

you  readif  in  a  neat  and  aUraeiive  volumt  .,      ,    x      j      *.^^   ^r  ^«„„   «i,«.s«^ 

c^4S»pSg€9,i2o^orice  in  cioeh,  $1.50;  the  introduction  of  many  choice 

^S&^'cA^S,^i5?i/S£'        poems  and  those  of  less  merit  have 
The  Southern  Poems  of  the  War.   ^^n  left  out. 

coiLBOTBB  AMD  AaBAKoaD  BY  Miss  Mason's  Orphan  School  is 

KISS    BMII-YV.  MASON.  In  successful  operation.    She  has 

*.      ^         .V     -•  -^^      ^  «^  .iL        six  pupils  from  North  Carolina, 

Them  I)oem9,  the  offtpHng  of  Southern       .     ^  ^ .    ,  ,        i-j,*     p^ul 

HearU,  nmi  by  SouOun-a  Firetides,  and    who  are  being  educated  OUt  Of  the 

SSS:i%^#i%TrM^^X  proceeds  of  this  book.    We  wish 

DIEBS,  by  one  who  Admired  thHr  Her^  it  the  SUCCeSS   Which    it    80    richlv 

oteMf  Symffoihiud  with  their  Succeue*^ 

MtnoTted  their  Sufferings    and  Shared  aeserves. 

IMrfrivaaon,.  ^^     ^^^^    MONTHtY,     Nash- 

c*i^S'thS*dSSS°of'^n:Sc'5n^rj      ville,Tenn.    Price  »3   a  year. 
VS^^TtrZ'^^^Zi^.SL^^T^i      Forty-eight   pages   of  reading 

public  mind,)  then  inundated  our  news-        matter. 

^ffi?iilng  Bince  the   war   through       This   beautifully   printed    and 
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ably  conducted  Monthly  is  under 
the  auspices  of  our  Methodist 
brethren.  We  notice  among  its 
contributors  the  names  of  men 
honored  for  their  learning  and  pi- 
ety. In  the  days  of  our  rebellious 
career,  we  learned  to  esteem  and 
loTe  one  of  these  noble  men,  Bev. 
J.  B.  McFerrin,  D.D.,  for  his 
stout,  unmovable  Southemism.-- 
At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
want  of  nationality  by  the  good 
brother  in  New  York,  we  will  say 
that  the  attachments  formed  du- 
ring the  war  still  cling  to  us. — 
These  stem  old  rebels  have  warm 
and  tender  hearts,  and  could  easi- 
ly be  won  by  a  word  of  kindness; 
and  our  New  York  friend  knows 
in  his  heart  that  a  single  one  of 
them  is  worth  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  those  tumblers  of  the  cir- 
cus, who  always  make  their  som- 
ersault and  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  friends,  when  their  support 
is  most  needed. 

Among  the  excellent  articles  in 
this  admirable  Monthly,  we  would 
call  special  attention  to  the  serial, 
"Confederate  Notes,"  by  a  lady 
of  Virginia. 

Southern  Review.  Terms  $5 
per  annum.    Baltimore,  Md. 

The  April  number  has  come  to 
hand  just  as  we  are  going  to  press. 
We,  of  course,  have  not  read  it 
and  can  only  give  its  table  of  con- 
tents. The  Origin  of  the  late  War; 
Southern  War  Poetry;  The  Teach- 
ing and  the  Study  of  Geometry; 
De  Tocqueville  on  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  People;  The  Legend  of  Ve- 
nus; Becent  Histories  of  Julius 
Cffisar;  Life,  Character,  and  Works 
of    Henry     Beed;     Agricultural 


Chemistry;  Victor  Hugo  as  a 
Novelist;  The  New  America  of 
Mr.  Dixon;  Book  Notices. 

The  January  number  (the  first 
published)  was  very  able.  Among 
its  great  articles,  are  the  '*  Educa-  ' 
tion  of  the  World,"  "Earl  Stan- 
hope's Life  of  Pitt,  "Imprison- 
ment of  Jefferson  Davis." 

The  Beview  is  edited  by  that 
ripe  scholar  and  profound  think- 
er, A.  T.  Bledsoe,  L.L,  D.  It  is 
worthy  to  bear  the  name  of  that 
great  work  edited  by  Legar6  and 
adorned  by  the  genius  of  Pettigru, 
Middleton,  Pinckney,  Simms  and 
so  many  other  gifted  men  of  the 
South. 

The  Farher,   Bichmond,    Vir- 
ginia,.   Terms  $3.00. 

The  Southern  Planter,  Bich- 
mond, Va.    Terms  $3.00. 

These  are  both  excellent  Month- 
lies of  their  kind  and  ought  to 
have  the  support  of  the  agricul- 
tural community.  The  time  was 
when  our  farmers  could  blunder 
along  any  way  through  the  year 
and  have  an  abundant  harvest  at 
its  close.  But  that  time  has  pass- 
ed. They  must  now  seek  light 
from  men  of  science,  and  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  their  own  class.  The 
culture  of  the  earth  is  the  noblest 
of  all  the  pursuits,  and  it  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  same  state  of 
perfection  as  the  other  depart- 
ments of  human  effort.  But  it  is 
not,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  most  interested  do  not  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  men,  who 
are  trying  to  shed  light  upon  the 
seemingly  easy,  but  really  difficult, 
subject  of  successful  farming. 
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GEN.   GEORGE  BUBGWTH  ANDEBSON. 

As  unsullied  honor,  a  record  ings,  North  Carolina  has  rarely 
that  shall  be  immortal,  and  a  made  a  richer  contribution  to 
grateful  and  affectionate  remem-  fame  and  history,  than  when 
branoe  of  her  martyred  sons,  are  Greorge  Burgwyn  Anderson  left 
all  that  are  left  to  the  South  from  them  the  legacy  of  his  bright 
the  wreck  of  the  great  civil  war.  young  name  and  example.  It 
That  honor,  no  prejudice  or  ma-  shall  be  the  object  of  this  imper* 
lignity  can  successfully  assail  or  feet  sketch  to  tell  his  services  and 
even  tarnish.  That  record  of  to  commemorate  a  life  that  was 
heroism  and  devotion  shall  grow  as  admirable  while  it  lasted,  as  it 
in  lustre  as  the  years  advance,  was  glorious  in  its  conclusion, 
and  be  the  theme  of  song  and  George  Burgwyn  Anderson  was 
story  in  ages  yet  to  come.  And  born  in  Orange  county,  within 
that  love  and  veneration  for  the  one  mile  of  Hillsboro',  on  the 
noble  dead  will  live  and  intensify  12th  day  of  April,  1831.  His 
untU  the  present  generation  sleeps  father  was  William  E.  Anderson, 
in  dust;  and  then  our  children  a  brother  of  Chief- Justice  Walker 
and  our  children's  children  Anderson,  of  Florida,  and  best 

«8iianr«;<»e  their  names,  and  In  fond  tnown  as  the  faithful  and  Intel- 

memories               -.     w  «,    -  liffcnt  Cashier,  for  many  years,  of 

Preserve  and  still  keep  fresh,  like  flow-  ,®   ^         ,   ■«      ,       ^  ^^      i,        ' 

era  in  water,  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  State,  at 

Their  glorious  deeds!"  Wilmington.    His  mother,  Eliza, 

Lavish  as  have  been  her  offer-  was  the  daughter  of  George  Bur- 
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gwyn,  of  the  "Hermitage,"  in 
New  Hanover,— the  head  of  a 
family  graced  hy  all  the  qualities 
which  adorn  society.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education 
from  that  best  of  all  instruc- 
tors,— the  mother, — and  was  sub- 
sequently a  pupil  of  Colonel  Wm. 
Bingham,  and  at  the  Caldwell 
Institute,  in  Hillsboro\  As  a 
boy,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
brightness  of  his  intellect,  his 
amiable  and  cheerful  disposition, 
manly  deportment  and  studious 
habits, — the  same  qualities  which, 
in  after  life,  characterized  him  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree.  He 
matriculated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  July,  1847, — 
joining  the  Sophomore  class  of 
that  year.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
leaving  the  institution,  he  shared 
the  first  honors  of  his  class  with 
John  Hill,  a  young  man  of  high 
promise,  who  died  early,  Wm. 
H.  Johnson,  of  Tarboro',  after- 
wards a  Tutor  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
Professor  W.  C.  Kerr,  at  present 
Geologist  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Uni- 
versity speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
the  most  punctual  members  of  his 
class,  as  gentlemanly  in  deport- 
ment, most  exemplary  in  morals, 
and,  in  every  respect,  the  fitting 
compeer  of  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  only  deemed  neces- 
sary to  refer  thus  briefly,  to  his 
youthful  antecedents.  Many  facts 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
exhibiting  the  germ  of  that  char- 
acter which,  in  maturer  years, 
made  him  the  object  of  such  high 
hopes  and  tender  regard;  but  the 
great  events  in  which,  as  a  man, 
he  played  so  illustrious  a  part, 


obscure  the  trivial  but  pleasing 
incidents  of  his  boyhood. 

Through  the  kind  agency  of  the 
Hon.  A.  W.  Venable,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  a  Cadetship 
to  West  Point,  and  entered  the 
Military  Academy  in  1848,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class  numbering  ninety- 
four  young  men,  and  which  gradu- 
ated forty-one  members.  As  soon 
as  his  studies  commenced,  in 
September  of  the  first  year's 
course,  it  became  apparent  (to  use 
the  language  of  General  Stanly, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  his  contempora- 
ry) that  '*  young  Anderson  was 
not  only  one  of  the  brightest  in- 
tellects, but  the  very  superior 
mind  of  his  class."  In  the 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  Engi- 
neering, he  was  particularly  ready, 
and  subjects  or  problems  that 
ordinary  minds  agonized  over  for 
hours,  he  comprehended  and  mas- 
tered with  a  single  reading.  But 
he  was  too  fond  of  reading  and 
genial  companions  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  dry  studies  of  the 
Academy;  and  hence  it  was  that 
he  graduated  only  ninth  in  his 
class,— a  high  standing,  of  itself, 
but  nothing  to  what  he  might 
have  accomplished,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  at  the 
first  examination,  in  January, 
after  his  admission,  he  stood 
second.  The  library  was  his 
favorite  resort,  and,  among  the 
haunts  of  history,  philosophy,  and 
general  literature  he  strolled  and 
culled  their  choicest  fruits. 

In  1850,  the  strife  in  Congress 
between  the  North  and  the  South, 
growing  out  of  the  Compromise 
agitation  of  that  period,  invaded 
the  precincts  of  the  Academy, 
and  controversy  was  as  excited 
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and  blood  as  hot  there  as  in  the 
National  Liegislature.  While 
young  Anderson  was  earnest  and 
decided  in  the  vindication  of  the 
imperiled  rights  of  his  section, 
and  devoted,  with  all  the  enthu- 
'  siasm  of  his  generous  nature,  to 
the  sunny  land  of  his  nativity,  his 
discussions  were  always  marked 
by  courtesy.  In  one  of  these  dis- 
cussions, as  described  by  General 
Stanly,  it  was  remarked  by  a  par- 
ticipant: ^' Well,  if  war  muet  fol- 
low, I  hope  that  my  day  may  have 
passed,  that  I  may  not  live 
tosee  it."  ''  No,"  said  Anderson, 
''deeply  as  I  too  would  deplore  it, 
if  it  must  come,  I  would  feel  it 
wrong  that  I  should  put  off,  for  a 
sttoceeding  generation,  a  misery 
that  I  am  more  entitled  to  bear." 
Those  who  were  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  George  B.  An- 
derson ibiofo  that  if  there  was  any 
one  trait,  next  to  his  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  and  exalted 
sense  of  personal  honor  that  dis- 
tinguished him  and  made  him  the 
■ature^s  nobleman  he  was,  it  was 
his  utter  abnegation  of  self.  And 
what  a  superb  illustration  of  it 
was  here  I 

In  1852  the  class  graduated,  and 
Anderson's  standing  entitling  him 
to  the  choice  of  the  arm  of  service 
he  should  entbr,  he  selected  that 
of  the  Dragoons.  After  spending 
six  months  at  the  Cavalry  School, 
at  Carlisle,  he  was  detailed  by  the 
Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secre- 
tary of  War,  as  an  assistant  to 
Lieut.  Parke,  of  the  Engineers, 
ordered  to  make  a  survey  for  a 
practical  railroad  route  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  scientific  duty,  he 
spent  most  of  the  summer,  fall 
and  winter  of  1853.    We  next  find 


Lieut.  Anderson  joining  his  regi- 
ment, the  2nd  Dragoons,  at  Fort 
Chadburne,  Texas.  Among  the 
officers  more  or  less  connected 
with  this  extreme  and  desolate 
frontier  post,  during  the  year  of 
his  stay,  may  be  mentioned  W. 
J.  Hardee,  B.  H.  Anderson,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnson,  Geo.  H.  Steuart 
and  H.  H.  Sibley,  afterwards 
Confederate  Generals,  and  Fleas- 
anton  and  Stanly,  subsequently 
general  officers  in  the  Federal  army. 
In  the  fall  of  1855,  the  regiment 
marched  across  the  plains  from 
Texas  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  when 
Anderson,  then  1st.  Lieutenant, 
commanded  his  company  in  the 
absence  of  Capt.  Fatrick  Calhoun, 
then  in  his  last  illness.  The  win- 
ter of  1855-'56  was  spent  at  Fort 
Biley,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
latter  year,  the  Kansas  troubles 
commenced.  From  that  time  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1857,  the  troops  in  the  country 
were  incessantly  engaged  either 
in  the  arrest  of  predatory  parties 
headed  by  such  marauders  as 
Jim  Lane  and  Ossawatomie 
Brown,  or  in  interposing  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  some  ex- 
posed village  by  a  Missouri  mob. 
Here  Lieut.  Anderson  had  for  a 
commander  Gren.  £.  Y.  Sumner, 
and  served  in  the  same  command 
with  the  since  illustrious  Joseph 
£.  Johnston.  In  1857,  the  UUh 
expedition  was  undertaken,  the 
2nd  Dragoons  was  one  of  the  reg- 
iments detailed  for  the  duty,  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson  was  ap- 
pointed its  Adjutant.  In  the 
autumn  of  1859,  passing  over  in- 
termediate events,  he  left  Utah 
for  Kentucky. 
On  the   8th    of   November,  of 
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that  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss  won  a  merited  promotion  to  a 
Mildred  Ewing,  of  Louisville. —  Major  Generalcy,  was  its  Major. 
The  following  Spring,  he  received  Among  its  line  officers  were  men, 
the  recruiting  detail  and  was  who  had  represented  the  people 
stationed  at  Louisville  until  April,  in  many  positions  of  trust  and 
1861,  when  he  resigned  his  com-  prominence.  Colonel  Anderson 
mission  in  the  United  States  Army  proceeded  at  once,  with  energy 
and  hastened  to  North  Carolina  and  enthusiasm,  to  reduce  the 
to  link  his  fortunes  with  those  of  raw  and  incongruous  elements  of 
his  State.  He  was  the  first  officer  his  command  to  system,  and  al- 
of  the  old  army,  then  in  service,  though  applying  to  it  the  rigid 
who  proffered  his  sword  and  his  regimen  of  the  regular  army,  he 
life  to  North  Carolina,  True  to  combined  with  discipline  and  de- 
the  patriotic  and  filial  instincts  of  cision  so  much  of  affability  and 
his  great  heart,  he  rushed  to  the  kindness  as  to  reconcile  the  im- 
defence  of  the  dear  land  of  his  patient  materiel  to  his  rule,  and  to 
nativity  and  his  affections.  In  win  the  hearts  of  his  regiment. — 
that  defence  he  died,— nobly  died.  His  men  loved  him  from  the  start, 
in  the  prime  vigor  of  manhood,  and  their  affection  grew  almost 
in  the  full  flush  of  promise,  and  to  idolatry  as  they,  in  the  course 
in  the  possession  of  all  the  en-  of  time,  experienced  his  tender 
dearing  heart- treasures  that  make  regard  for  their  comfort,  his  just 
life  lovely  and  attractive, — glori-  and  impartial  administration,  and 
ously  died,  for  a  cause,  in  one  the  judgment,  prudence  and  cau- 
sense,  now  lost,  but  none  the  less,  tion,  which  he  united  with  the 
right  and  holy,  because  so  lost,  gallantry  of  the  Marshals  of  the 
and  in  the  justice  of  which  he  be-  Empire.  And  he,  in  turn,  was 
lieved  as  fully  as  he  did  in  the  proud  of  his  regiment;  and  well 
existence  of  that  truth  which  he  he  might  have  been,  for  a  braver 
idolized.  band  of  heroes  never  faced  a  foe 

Arriving  in  Raleigh,    he    was  or  marched  under   martial  ban- 
commissioned,  by  Grovernor  Ellis,   ners. 

as  Colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment,  The  regiment,  after  being  fully 
North  Carolina  State  Troops,  on  organized  at  Garysburg,  was  or- 
the  18th  day  of  May.  This  regi-  dered  to  Manassas,  which  it  reach- 
ment,  being  one  of  the  earliest  ed  a  few  days  after  'the  battle  of 
formed  in  the  State,  was  com-  the  2l8t  of  July.  A  short  time 
posed  of  the  choicest  material,  after  its  arrival.  Colonel  Ander- 
and  included  in  its  ranks  some  of  son  was  appointed  Commandant 
the  best  representatives  of  North  of  the  post,  and  under  his  skillful 
Carolina.  Jno.  A.  Young,  of  superintendence,  many  of  the 
Charlotte,  well  known  through-  fortifications  around  Manassas 
out  the  State  as  a  gentleman  of  were  completed.  Even  at  this 
high  character,  and  as  a  leading  early  day  he  was  strongly  recom- 
public  man  in  his  section,  was  mended  for  a  Brigadier  Generalcy 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Bryan  by  Generals  Beauregard  and  John- 
Grimes,  of  Pitt,  who  subsequently   ston,  who  were   impressed  with 
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his  eminent  capacity;  but  owing 
to  certain  invidious  representa- 
tions,  the  GoTemment  failed,  at 
that  time,  to  recognize  bis  claims. 
He  remained  in  command  at 
Manassas  until  the  evacuation  of 
that  post  in  March,  1862.  At 
Clark's  Mountain,  on  the  Itapi- 
dan,  en  rovte  for  the  Peninsula, 
Creneral  Featherston,  of  Missis- 
sippi, was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade, — ^Greneral 
Johnston,  and  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
commanding  the  division,  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  regret  at 
hiB  snpersedure. 

The  conunand  reported  for  du- 
ty to  Gren.  Rains,  at  Yorktown, 
on  the  9th  of  April,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  left  of  Gren.  Magru- 
der's  line  of  defence.  Although 
present  and  slightly  engaged  at 
Williamsburg,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
the  4th  regiment  did  not  receive 
its  real  baptism  of  fire  until  the 
great  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  on  the 
31st.  Here  Col.  Anderson,  in  the 
absence  of  General  Featherston, 
commanded  the  brigade,  which 
consisted  of  the  49th  Ya.,  Col. 
(ex-Gov.)  Smith,  the  27th  and  28th 
Georgia,  and  the4thN.  C.  The  lat- 
ter carried  into  action  520  enlisted 
men  and  had  86  killed  and  376 
wounded  I  Of  27  officers  for  duty, 
24  were  either  killed  or  wounded  I 
No  comment  is  needed  to  point 
the  moral  of  such  an  exhibit.— 
Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  give  any 
further  details  of  this  desperate 
engagement,  with  its  many  tragic 
and  thrilling  incidents.  When  its 
history  is  fully  written,  the  fact 
will  be  recognized  that  few,  if 
any,  battles  of  the  war  were  fought 
with  more  conspicuous  valor,  with 
finer  exhibition  of  individual  intre- 


pidity or  more  splendid  instances 
of  aggregated  daring.  Col.  An- 
derson behaved  throughout  with 
such  distinguished  gallantry  and 
skill  as  to  elicit  the  highest  enco- 
miums from  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  and 
to  draw  from  the  Government  a 
prompt  commission  as  Brigadier 
Greneral,  which  was  issued  to  him 
on  the  9th  day  of  June. 

The  brigade  assigned  him  was 
composed  of  the  2nd,  4th,  14th 
and  30th  regiments  of  N.  C.  Troops 
—all  of  which,  under  their  then 
and  subsequent  commanders, 
earned  an  immortality  of  renown. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  series 
of  battles  around  Bichmond  be- 
gan, in  all  of  which  the  brigade 
participated,  and  in  the  conclud- 
ing one  of  which  (Malvern  Hill) 
General  Anderson  received  a 
wound  in  the  hand,  while  leading 
his  brave  boys  through  a  terrific 
storm  of  shot  and  shell. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  joined 
Gen.  Anderson  as  Adjutant  Gren- 
eral of  his  brigade  on  the  25th  day 
of  August,  1862,  while  it  was  in 
bivouac  on  the  Bapidan— the 
army,  after  some  six  weeks'  re- 
pose from  the  giant  struggles  of 
the  "seven  days,"  being  en  route 
for  the  first  Maryland  invasion. — 
It  was  not  the  fortune  of  Gen.  Hill's 
division  to  have  an  active  part 
in  any  of  the  engagements  of  this 
remarkable  campaign,  until  that 
of  the  14th  of  September,  at  the 
South  Mountain  Gap,  near  Boons- 
boro,  in  Maryland—of  which  it 
may  with  safety  be  observed  that, 
in  its  consequences,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  pre-determined  ob- 
jects, and  in  the  skillful  disposi- 
tion of  small  numbers  to  oppose 
overwhelming  odds,  it  is  without 
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a  parallel  in  the  war.  The  divi- 
sion, unaided  until  a  late  hour  of 
the  afternoon,  held  in  check  the 
advance  of  the  greater  portion  of 
McClellan's  vast  army,  endeavor- 
ing, with  battering-ram  impetus, 
to  force  its  way  through  the  nar- 
row gap,  and  thereby  afforded 
time  for  the  concentration  of  our 
various  corps,  dispersed  in  stra- 
tegic directions,  in  season  for  the 
bloody  issue  at  Sharpsburg.  In 
this  engagement  (South  Moun- 
tain) Gen.  Anderson  behaved  with 
his  characteristic  intrepidity,  and 
additional  evidence  was  furnished 
this  day  that  none  of  his  brigade 
commanders  more  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  division  commander 
than  the  youthful  and  recent 
Brigadier.  This  is  exalted  praise, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
was  associated  with  such  men  as 
Grarland  and  Bodes.  We  need 
not  tell  who  they  were.  Garland 
(between  whom  and  Gen.  Ander- 
son, by  the  way,  there  existed  an 
earnest  friendship  and  admiration) 
fell  early  in  this  action.  An  ac- 
complished gentleman,  the  very 
soul  of  chivalry,  and  one  of  the 
first  civilian  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice, he  would  have  won  high  dis- 
tinction had  he  lived.  Bodes, 
who  ultimately  succeeded  Gen. 
Hill  in  the  command  of  the  divi- 
sion, was  slain  at  Winchester,  on 
the  19th  September,  1864.  His 
loss  was  one  of  those  terrible  dis- 
asters, which  foreshadowed  the 
final  and  approaching  catastro- 
phe. 

We  may  not  essay  to  describe 
the  unequal  field  of  Sharpsburg. 
It  has  been  claimed  as  a  victory 
for  the  Federal  arms.  History 
will  not  so  write  it,  with  all  the 


facts  and  sequences  impartially 
arrayed.  At  day-light,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  17th,  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hill's  division  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  line  drawn  up  to  receive 
the  brunt  of  battle.  Soon,  des- 
perate and  heavy  from  the  left  roll 
the  boom  of  artillery  and  the  rat- 
tle of  small  arms.  A  retreating 
mass  of  men  sweeps  over  the  hills 
in  that  direction,  where  the  enemy 
has  attacked  with  tremendous 
force.  General  Hill's  division  is 
ordered  to  change  front  to  left, 
and,  marching  through  a  growing 
field  of  com,  it  takes  position  in  a 
long  lane.  Bipley  on  the  extreme 
left,  then  Garland's  Brigade  (com- 
manded by  Colonel  D.  K.  McBae,) 
next  Bodes,  and  Anderson  on 
the  right.  But  few  moments 
elapsed  ere  this  small  division, 
weakened  by  its  losses  at  South 
Mountain,  was  furiously  assailed 
by  a  force  immeasurably  its  su- 
perior. It  seemed  madness  to 
stand,  but,  true  to  its  glorious 
prestige,  it  calmly  awaited  the 
shock.  This  was  about  8  o'clock. 
And  then  the  air  shook  with  the 
din  of  arms,— of  musket  and  of 
cannon, — and  high  above  the 
clash  and  roar  rung  the  angry 
^' shouting  of  the  Captains,"  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  and  the 
groans  of  dying  men.  General 
Anderson  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  slightly  rising  ground, 
immediately  in  rear  of  his  com- 
mand. While  thus  exposed,  and 
displaying  the  most  splendid 
courage,  animating  his  men  by 
his  example,  and  directing  them 
by  his  cool  and  collected  orders, 
he  was  struck  in  the  foot,  near 
the  ankle-joint,  by  a  minnie  ball 
and  fell.    He  was  at  once  carried, 
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with  difficulty  and  danger,  to  an 
imiNroYised  hospital  in  the  rear, 
and  the  wound  examined  and  pro- 
nounced severe  but  not  serious. — 
Xo  one  dreamed  that  one  of  the 
truest  and  bravest  men  that  ever 
lived  had  the  wound  of  death  upon 
him. 

He  was  subsequently  conveyed 
across  the  Potomac  to  Shepherds- 
town,  and  received  every  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  estimable 
ladies  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Bote- 
ler,  until  Friday  morning,  when 
the  falling  back  of  the  army  ne- 
cessitated his  further  removal. — 
Friends  counseled  his  remaining, 
but  he  revolted  at  the  idea  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  heart  yearned  for  the 
ministrations  of  his  devoted  and 
lovely  wife,  and  the  little  endear- 
ments of  his  infant  boy.  By  slow 
stages,  in  company  with  his 
brother  and  Aid-de-camp,  Lieut. 
Bobert  Walker  Anderson,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  same  battle, 
and  who  was  afterwards  killed  in 
the  Wilderness,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1864,  (and  a  noble  type  of 
the  Christian  gentleman  he  was,) 
he  was  carried  in  a  wagon  up  the 
Valley,  to  Staunton,  and  thence 
by  rail  to  Kaleigh,  which  place  he 
reached  about  the  26th  of  the 
month.  At  the  residence  of  his 
brother,  William  E.  Anderson, 
Esq.,  he  was  the  recipient  of  every 
kindness  that  a  sympathizing 
community  could  bestow,  and  of 
the  best  surgical  attention.  We 
may  not  invade  the  precincts  of 
that  home  and  speak  of  the  ten- 
der love  that,  angel-like,  hovered 
around  his  couch.  After  a  fort- 
night of  intense  suffering,  morti- 
fication having  taken  place,  am- 


putatibn  was  deemed  necessary  as 
the  last  hope  of  saving  his  valua- 
ble life.  The  operation  was  skill- 
fully performed,  but  he  sank  un- 
der It  and  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  day  of  October,  and  sur- 
rendered his  pure  and  noble  spirit 
to  God. 

One  of  the  largest  public  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  Baleigh  testified 
the  sorrow  of  the  citizens  at  the 
great  public  loss,  and  their  sympa- 
thy with  that  agonized  fomily. — 
And  when  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  reached  the  army,  brave 
men  mourned  and  wept.  Death 
was,  and  had  been,  all  around 
them,  and  they  had  become  used, 
and  perhaps  callous,  to  its  con- 
templation ;  but  the  loss  of  their 
leader  and  their  friend  moved 
them  to  new  and  expressive  emo- 
tion. 

He  was  buried  in  the  City  Cem- 
etery. The  funeral  was  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ever  witness- 
ed in  Baleigh.  The  old  flag, 
which  waved  above  him  at  Seven 
Fines,  riddled  with  bullets,  was 
borne  on  its  shattered  staff  in  the 
cortege,  and,  attached  to  the  sad- 
dle on  the  horse,  which  was  led  by 
his  body  servant,  was  the  sword 
which  he  wore  when  he  received 
the  fatal  wound.  This  sword  was 
once  the  property  of  his  gallant 
uncle,  Capt  J.  H.  K.  Burgwyn, 
and  was  on  his  person  when  he 
fell  bravely  fighting  at  the  battle 
of  Fuebia  de  Taos,  in  Mexico. 

What  is  left  to  be  said  may  be 
comprehended  in  few  words. — 
Such  a  life  needs  no  formal  eulogy. 

Ferhaps  the  most  marked  traits 
of  General  Anderson *s  character 
were  his  sincerity,  his  conscienti- 
ousness and  his  earnest  devotion 
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to  truth.  These  might,  if  equali- 
ties so  noble  ever  could  be  so 
deemed,  have  been  considered,  by 
some,  as  almost  quixotic  in  the 
extent  to  which  he  carried  them. 
He  would  have  died,  if  possible,  a 
thousand  times,  before  he  would 
have  swerved  an  inch  from  the 
straitest  paths  of  rectitude  and 
honor.  With  a  spirit  as  gentle 
and  confiding  as  a  child's,  he  had 
all  the  nerve  and  decision  of  the 
best  type  of  a  man.  Modesty 
herself  was  not  more  unassuming 
than  he.  Who  that  ever  knew 
him  can  forget  his  smile,  when 
pleasant  and  genial  emotions  were 
excited?  It  was  like  a  sun  beam 
lighting  up  his  handsome  face, 
and  winning  the  prepossessions  of 
all  who  approached  him  by  an  ir- 
resistible  magic.     Such  a   smile 


could  only  have  been  born  of  a 
heart,  in  which  the  purest 
thoughts  had  their  home.  And  it 
was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  in- 
dex to  his  whole  inner  nature. 

Had  he  been  spared,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction.  But  a  death 
in  the  defence  of  home  and  coun- 
try is  equal  to  a  life- time  of  glory, 
and  when  North  Carolina  makea 
up  her  roll  of  honor— as  she  must 
and  will  do,  when  calmer  times 
supervene— full  Justice  will  be 
done  to  his  memory.  Surveying 
in  mournful  and  grateful  retro- 
spect, the  long  catalogue  of  dead 
heroes  who  have  illustrated  her 
name  and  history,  she  will  dwell 
with  peculiar  pride  upon  the  life 
and  services  of  Geoge  Burgwyn. 
Anderson. 


"THE  LAND  WE  LOVE." 

Land  of  the  Gentle  and  Brave  I 
Our  love  is  as  wide  as  thy  woe. 

It  deepens  beside  every  grave, 
Where  the  heart  of  a  hero  lies  low. 

Land  of  the  brightest  of  skies  I 

Our  love  glows  the  more  'mid  thy  gloom, 
Our  hearts,  by  the  saddest  of  ties. 

Cling  closest  to  thee  in  thy  doom. 

Land  where  the  desolate  weep  I 
In  a  sorrow  too  deep  to  console. 

Our  tears  are  but  streams  making  deep 
The  ocean  of  love  in  our  soul. 

Land  where  the  victor  flag  waves, 
Where  only  the  dead  are  the  free, 
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Each  link  of  the  chain  that  enslaves, 
Shall  hind  us  the  closer  to  thee. 

Land  where  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
Its  shadow  of  sorrow  hath  shed, 

We  measure  our  Love  by  thy  Loss, 
Thy  Loss— by  the  graves  of  our  Dead. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Presbyterians, 
through  the  Long  Parliament  lev- 
ied war  against  their  king  I  We 
reply,  first,  that  no  advocate  of 
good  government  will  deny,  at 
our  day,  that  this  war  was  inevi- 
table, save  at  the  cost  of  submis- 
sion to  a  hopeless  despotism. — 
But,  second,  when  the  Parliament 
determined  on  war,  it  was  still 
under  the  control  of  the  Episco- 
palian party,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  Presbyterians,  al- 
though influential  by  their  ability, 
were  the  minority.  It  was  only 
when  the  king,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  in  the  autumn  of 
1641,  required  his  adherents  to 
leave  the  Parliament,  thus  with- 
drawing the  more  decided  Episco- 
palians,  that  the  Presbyterians 
began  to  make  themselves  to  be 
Ml  As  the  struggle  waxed,  the 
accession  of  the  more  moderate 
Anglicans,  who  ^saw  that  they 
could  not  proceed  without  the 
most  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  their  powerful 
allies,  the  Scots,  speedily  gave 
them  strength.    Then  indeed,  the 


Westminster  Assembly  was  called, 
their  ambition  was  fired  with  the 
injudicious  and  unjust  project  of 
making  their 's  the  established  re- 
ligion of  England,  as  it  was  of 
Scotland;  and  the  wAr  was  pressed 
with  determination,  to  establish 
effectually  the  constitutional  limi- 
tations upon  the  King's  preroga- 
tive. But  the  Presbyterian  party, 
which  then  directed  afiairs,  never 
dreamed  of  any  other  government 
than  limited  monarchy,  nor  of  any 
other  dynasty  than  that  of  the 
Quarts.  The  evidences  are,  that 
when  the  Independent  faction, 
whose  strength  had  been  nurtured 
mainly  in  the  army,  desired  to 
revolutionize  the  government, 
"Colonel  Pride's  Purge"  wa& 
necessary;  by  which  one  hundred 
Presbyterian*  members  were  vio- 
lently expelled  at  once  ;  before 
the  factious  fragment  could  have 
leave  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords,  murder  the  King,  and  pro- 
claim the  Commonwealth.  When 
these  ruthless  ends  were  establish- 
ed, the  Hump  Parliament  en- 
deavored in  vain,  for  weeks,  to 


*  Continued  from  page  42. 
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procure  the  bare  proclamation  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Presbyterianism;  and  they 
did  not  succeed  in  procuring  a 
compliance  with  this  formality, 
until  the  Mayor,  Beynoldson,  and 
the  leading  Aldermen,  had  been 
fined  and  expelled  fVom  office,  the 
city  threatened  with  martial  law, 
and  the  municipal  government 
violently  abrogated.!  This  was 
in  1649.  A  stronger  evidence  is, 
that  when  the  Hump  demanded 
of  the  various  public  bodies,  a 
pledge  of  simple  acquiescence  in 
the  Commonwealth,  even  as  late 
as  1650,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  met  in 
London,  joined  with  the  two  Uni- 
versities in  openly  voting  to  refuse 
such  pledge,  i  During  the  usur- 
pation of  Cromwell,  the  Presby- 
terian leaders,  like  the  Boyalists, 
remained  in  retirement,  in  stub- 
bom,  but  silent  opposition. — 
Another  proof  of  our  position  is 
found  in  the  action  of  Scotland, 
where  Presbyterianism  in  its  puri- 
ty was  prevalent  in  all  counsels. 
Just  so  soon  as  the  Independents 
had  murdered  Charles  I.  the 
Scotch  transferred  their  allegi- 
ance, without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, to  Charles  11.,  sent  their 
commissioners  to  him  at  The 
Hague,  brought  him  to  Scotland, 
crowned  him  at  Scone;  and  al- 
though he  was  personally,  in- 
tensely unpopular,  with  a  noble 
fidelity  to  the  maxim,  "Princi- 
ples, rather  than  men,"  poured 
out  their  best  blood  in  defence  of 
his  throne,  at  Dunbar  and  Wor- 

t  M.Gulzot,  RepubUque  D'Angleterre, 
Vol.  1.  p.  9-11. 

X  Reliquiae  Baxterlanae,  P.  1.  p.  64. 


cester.  And  thenceforward,  the 
usurper  was  constrained  to  hold 
them  down,  during  his  whole 
reign,  by  martial  law,  to  prevent 
their  loyalty  from  asserting  it- 
self. Bapin  Thoyras,*  while 
giving  a  luminous  account  of  the 
party  interests,  which,  as  he  sup- 
poses, prompted  the  stubborn 
enmity  of  the  English  Presbyteri* 
ans  to  the  Independents,  ex- 
hausts his  judicial  acuinen,  and 
professes  himself  unable  to  assign 
a  satisfactory  solution  for  that  of 
the  Scots.  He  might  have  found 
it  easily,  in  this  simple  view:  they 
were  determined  and  honest 
monarchists.  Once  more  :  the 
Parliament  which  reassembled 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Monck,  was 
the  Long  Parliament;  and  in  this 
the  Presbyterians  were  again  pre- 
dominant, t  They  proceeded  at 
once  to  exercise  their  power  for 
assembling  of  a  new  one,  which, 
as  they  intended,  voted  the  un- 
conditional restoration  of  the 
king.  Now,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  facts,  the  charge  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  secret  enemies 
of  limited  monarchy,  and  only  re- 
sisted the  Commonwealth  because 
its  powers  were  not  in  their  own 
hands,  must  appear  to  every  re- 
flecting person  most  absurd  and 
unjust. 

In  1643,  the  Presbyterians  had 
risen  to  a  legitimate  predominance 
in  the  Parliament.  This  power 
they  held  until  1648,  when  it  was 
forcibly  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Independents,  through  means  of 

♦  Vol.  xU.  p.  490. 

t  Hume,  Ch.  62.  "  The  kingdom  was 
almost  entirely  in  tbe  hanas  of  the 
former  party,"  the  Presbyterians. 
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the  army.  These  five  years,  there- 
fore, form  the  season,  during 
which  they  may  be  justly  held 
responsible  for  the  direction  of 
affairs;  and  by  its  events  they 
should  be  tried.  That  they  em- 
ployed force  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sions of  violence  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom  :  that,  taught  by 
a  bitter  experience  of  royal  treach- 
eries and  persecutions,  they  de- 
manded of  Charles  special  guar- 
antees for  those  liberties,  every 
fnend  of  free  government  will 
concur  with  us  in  regarding,  as 
justifiable.  Bat  the  broader  errors 
and  crimes  of  their  party,  if  we 
pass  by  minuter  transactions,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  following.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  were  unalter- 
ably attached  to  the  legitimate 
government  of  the  country,  by 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons;  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  were 
equally  attached  to  the  Anglican 
Establishment.  But  having  skill- 
ftilly  used  their  party  strength,  to 
bring  the  King  to  concede  con- 
stHntional  guarantees,  they  com- 
mitted these  grave  errors.  They 
delayed  the  legitimate  repose 
which  the  country  so  much  need- 
ed, in  order  to  manoeuvre  and 
manage  it  into  an  adoption  of 
Presbytery:  which  was  not  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen. To  gain  this  darling 
and  unjust  end,  all  their  great 
faults  were  committed.  For  this, 
they  violated  the  constitution  for 
which  they  professed  to  be  fight- 
ing, by  inordinately  prolonging 
the  existence  of  the  Parliament. 
For,  they  knew  that  a  general 
election  would  not  place  them  in 
the  majority.    In  issuing  special 


writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies, 
they  acted  with  partial  injustice. 
Thus,  they  stamped  their  move- 
ment with  the  character  of  fac- 
tion. It  became  an  illegitimate 
attempt,  to  make  a  minority 
dominate  at  6nce  over  the  majori- 
ty and  the  prescriptive  forms  of 
the  constitution.  And  last,  in- 
stead of  closing  definitively  with 
the  Royalist  party  on  a  compro- 
mise of  limited  monarchy,  they 
continued,  coquetting  with,  and 
endeavoring  to  use  the  Independ- 
ents, whom  they  knew  to  be 
thorough  disorganizers,  and  fac- 
tionists. 

But,  to  do  justice  to  the  English 
Presbyterians,  we  must  remember 
the  great  extenuations  presented 
by  the  errors  and  faults  of  the 
times.  They  had  long  been  hor- 
ribly oppressed  :  they  now  had 
power  to  protect  their  rights. — 
The  King  ofibred.  concessions  : 
they  had  good  evidence  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  would  not  feel 
his  conscience  bound  by  a  single 
pledge,  when  once  he  resumed  his 
sceptre.  The  King  and  the  An- 
glican party  had  hitherto,  ma- 
liciously persisted  in  confounding 
them  with  the  sectaries,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  punishing  faction, 
had  used  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment only  to  crush  down  their 
legitimate  assertion  of  their  rights, 
by  st^r-chamber  sentences.  They 
had  good  reason  to  consider  a 
hierarchy  as  an  inevitable  engine 
of  despotism.  Hence  they  natu- 
rally felt,  that  should  they  volun- 
tarily yield  to  the  majority  of  the 
nation  that  power  which  chance 
had  given  them,  without  securing 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  prelacy, 
it  would  be  nothing  better  than 
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the  folly  of  a  voluntary  laying  of  merits,  but  by  the  dispensation  of 


their  heads  in  the  pillories,  and 
embracing  the  whipping  posts, 
where  they  had  long  suffered 
such  intolerable  wrongs.  They 
knew  the  temper  of  that  majority 
and  of  that  King  and  hierarchy, 
80  as  to  foresee  only  too  well,  that 
the  magnanimity  of  such  a  sur- 
render of  power,  and  the  splendid 
evidence  of  their  true  loyalty  to 
the  constitution,  which  it  would 
present,  would  all  be  in  vain  to 
gain  them  the  toleration  as  Pres- 
byterians, to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. Is  it  strange  then,  that 
they  shrunk  from  laying  down 
the  power  which  was  their  only 
shieldV  To  do  so  would  have  re- 
quired a  height  of  disinterested 
virtue,  to  which  no  political  party 
has  ever  risen:  and  to  which  only 
the  Timoleons  and  Washingtons 
among  individuals  have  been  com- 
petent. These^  errors  of  the  party 
were,  then,  rather  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  diseases  of  the  times, 
than  of  their  own  criminality  : 
and  the  most  valuable  lesson 
which  the  student  can  learn  from 
them  is,  that  the  issues  of  great 
national  movements  are  not  with- 
in the  control  of  the  wisdom  or 
virtue  of  individuals.  The  Eng- 
lish Presbyterians  found  them- 
selves inexorably  shut  up,  as  it 
were,  to  their  inconsistencies,  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  compelled 
to  act.  And  these  circumstances 
were  the  necessary  fruits  of  theo- 
retical errors  and  malignant  pas- 
sions, sown  in  a  previous  age,  and 
by  other  hands  than  theirs.  The 
glory  and  success  of  great  parties, 
and  the  prosperity  of  nations,  are 
not   determined    by    their    own 


that  Divine  Providence,  which 
rules  over  the  water-floods  of 
popular  errors  and  emotions. — 
And  the  practical  lesson  for  us  to 
learn  is,  the  fear  of  His  Name, 
and  the  practice  towards  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  justice  and  mode- 
ration, in  times  of  peace  as  well 
as  of  disturbance  and  danger. 

It  was  when  the  Presbyterian 
party  became  dominant,  that  Mil- 
ton left  them,  as  has  been  related. 
Their  condemnation  of  his  trea- 
tises of  lUvorce  began  the  aliena- 
tion: and  it  was  completed  by  per- 
ceiving that  they  had  no  more 
notion  than  the  Episcopalians,  of 
that  wider  liberty  which  he  de- 
manded. They  never  dreamed  of 
dispensing  with  an  established  re- 
ligion; only,  it  was  their  religion, 
which  they  desired  to  see  estab- 
lished, in  place  of  the  Episcopal. 
They  discountenanced  ^'secta- 
ries," although  they  were  far  from 
using  the  inhuman  penalties  of 
Laud  against  them.  They  refused 
full  liberty  to  the  press,  still  requir- 
ing the  tmjprimateur  of  the  Licenser 
for  the  publication  of  books.  But 
the  modern  Liberal  who  would 
judge  the  Presbyterians  of  that 
age  equitably,  for  these  errors, 
must  remember  that  herein  they 
were  but  sharing  the  universal 
convictions  of  all  leading  parties, 
and  of  all  great  and  good  men  of 
their  times.  The  doctrines  of 
full  religious  equality  and  "vol- 
untaryism" for  all  churches  and 
sects,  were  not  yet  invented. — 
The  utmost  of  which  the  most 
liberal  dreamed,  was,  'toleration,' 
for  such  churches,  other  than  the 
established,  as  were  not  judged 
criminally     anti-scriptural.      He 
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who  had  proposed  the  flill  liberty 
and  equality,  now  guaranteed  in 
the  United  States,  would  have 
been  regarded  by  all  parties  as  ex- 
travagant. And  certainly  the  In- 
dependents, when  they  had  su- 
preme power,  did  not  surrender 
the  doctrine,  either  of  church- 
establishments,  or  of  persecution, 
in  old  England,  nor  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

They  steadily  opposed  the  vain 
vision  of  an  English  Republic. — 
But  the  Independents  now  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  emerge  fh)m 
their  latent  attitude;  and  they  held 
out  the  hopes  of  these  privileges. 
Milton  therefore  transferred  the 
allegiance  of  his  whole  soiil  to 
them;  and  undoubtedly,  he  was 
thoroughly  honest  in  his  advocacy 
of  their  cause.  But  his  was  just 
the  error  of  those  great  and 
visionary  minds,  (the  more  dan- 
gerous by  reason  of  their  great- 
ness,) who  desire  practically  to 
apportion  human  rights  according 
to  an  a  prtori  theory,  instead  of 
the  lights  of  the  history  and  pre- 
cedents of  their  own  people. — 
'^This  sublime  and  severe  genius 
who,  in  youth,  had  resisted  his 
parents  and  teachers  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  poesy  and  let- 
ters, was  smitten  with  an  ardent 
passion  for  liberty;  not  for  that 
tme  and  practical  liberty,  which 
results  from  the  respecting  of  all 
rights,  and  of  the  rights  of  all: 
but  for  liberty  absolute  and  ideal, 
religious,  political,  domestic;  and 
on  this  subject  his  powerful  mind 
fed  itself  with  vigorous  ideas, 
lofty  sentiments,  grand  images, 
and  eloquent  verbiage,  without 
troubling  itself  to  learn  whether 
the  positive  facts  around  him,  or 


even  his  own  actions,  corresponded 
to  his  principles  and  his  hopes."* 
These  words  of  a  great  practi- 
cal statesman  suggest  the  chief 
truth  to  be  learned  from  Milton's 
public  career.  Man's  true  politi- 
cal wisdom  is  only  learned  from 
experience.  This  is  the  only 
source  from  which  any  safe  light 
is  projected  forward  upon  the  fu- 
ture working  of  untried  institu- 
tions. A  good  government  can- 
not be  the  invention  of  original 
sagacity  in  any  man;  but  must  be 
the  growth  of  events,  under  the 
hand  of  Divine  Providence.  The 
workings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  relations  of  human  so- 
ciety, are  infinitely  diversified. — 
To  foresee  and  meet,  by  original 
speculation,  all  the  results  which 
will  be  evolved  by  the  contact  of 
any  set  of  institutions  or  princi- 
ples with  these  diversified  rela- 
tions, is  the  attribute  of  omnisci- 
ence, and  not  of  human  wisdom. 
There  is  still  much  of  this  folly 
among  our  would-be  wise  men: 
who  seem  to  think  that  institu- 
tions can  be  invented,  which  will 
run  of  themselves,  like  some  im- 
proved locomotive  carriage  ;  for- 
getting that  their  machine  must 
meet,  in  its  course,  diversities  of 
positions,  obstacles,  and  relations, 
of  which  they  can  foresee  nothing. 
We  have  no  respect  for  your  con- 
stitution-makers, who,  like  the 
Abb6  Sieyes,  keep  a  shop  full  of 
constitutions,  which  they  can  ftir- 
nish  to  customers  at  order.  The 
only  safe  and  successful  progress 
made  in  human  institutions,  has 
been  under  the  guidance  of  his- 
tory.   The  spirit  of  English  re- 

*M.  Gulzot,  R6publique  D' Angleterre, 
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form  has  been  eminently  histori-  ton,  it  muBt  be  said,  that  his  sup- 
cal.  The  same  character  marked  port  of  the  republic  was  doubtleaa 
the  measures  of  the  wise  fathers  honest.  While  he  held  office  un- 
of  our  nation.  They  took  their  der  it,  his  hands  were  pure  from 
lessons  from  the  past,  and  from  the  plunder  with  which  those  of 
facts.  The  liberty  and  rights  for  his  party  were  so  foul.  He  waa 
which  they  contended,  were  the  magnanimous  and  forbearing  to- 
prescriptive  rights  of  British  free-  wards  adversaries,  except  as  he 
men.  Even  in  passing  from  mon-  excoriated  them  with  the  lash  of 
archy  to  republicanism,  the  Wash-  sarcasm.  His  writings  contained 
ingtons  and  Masons,  Rutledges  advice  addressed  to  the  Lord 
and  Pinckneys  removed  nothing  Protector,  in  favor  of  equity  and 
which  was  not  incompatible,  and  moderation,  couched  in  the  noblest 
built  their  new  commonwealths  terms.  But  he  was  implicated 
upon  the  historical  foundations  neither  in  the  confidence  nor  in 
furnished  them  by  the  growth  of  the  crimes  of  the  government. — 
the  colonies,  and  established  in  Another  Latin  Secretary  from  the 
the  national  associations  and  Council  of  State  was  placed  be- 
habits  of  their  people.  But  we  side  him:  and  he  was  entrusted 
have  an  illustration  of  the  other,  with  no  secrets.  His  functions 
and  more  ambitious  wisdom,  and  were,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
its  hateful  results,  in  the  policy  of  those  of  a  translating  Clerk. — 
the  fantastical  theorists  to  whom  When  one  of  his  literary  friends 
Milton  gave  his  adhesion.  It  was  in  Holland,  Peter  Heimbach, 
nothing  to  them,  that  Britons  had  wrote,  asking  him  to  secure  him  a 
been  governed  for  six  hundred  fovorable  introduction  to  the  Eng- 
years  under  Kings,  Lords  and  lish  Envoy  about  to  proceed  to 
Commons:  that  every  arrange-  that  country,  Milton  replied,  that 
ment  and  distribution  of  the  body  he  was  not  in  the  way  of  procur- 
politic  was  firmly  accommodated  ing  official  favors,  that  he  had  no 
to  this  order:  that  the  tenure  of  relations  with  the  dispensers  of 
property,  the  administration  of  them,  and  that  he  was  not  sorry 
justice,  the  national  worship,  for  it*  And  when  his  party  fell, 
were  all  based  upon  it:  that  every  he  shared  its  fate  with  a  grand 
association  fiimiliar  and  dear  to  consistency  and  courage,  worthy 
the  national  heart  was  intertwined  of  an  ancient  philosopher, 
with  it:  that  every  established  The  success  of  the  Independent 
interest  was  concerned  in  it:  and  pariy,  in  wresting  the  supreme 
above  all,  that  nine-tenths  of  po^er  from  both  its  stronger  ri- 
living  Englishmen,  right  or  wrong,  ^1^»  has  usually  been  represent- 
were  naturally  persuaded  that  ed  as  a  surprising  proof  of  the 
their  old  government  was  best  for  genius  of  Cromwell.  But  it  is 
them,  and  determined  to  have  no  also  an  instance  of  a  fact  which 
other.  To  these  enthusiasts,  a  has  recurred  so  uniformly  in  rev- 
republic  was  the  beau-ideal:  and  olutionary  movements,  that  it 
therefore,  a  republic  England  suggests  a  regular  law  of  causa- 
mustbe.    But  in  justice  to  Mil-  "•"n.Guizot,  voi.ii.p.t64. 
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tioB.    ThU  is,  that  in  violent  rev-  arena.    Above  all,  the  accursed 
dutions,  the  most  extreme  party  lust  for  revenge,  power,  and  plun* 
becomes  supreme  over  all  the  more  der,    in    the  hearts  of  able  and 
prudent  and  rational.    Thus,  in  wicked  men,  now  scents  its  op* 
the  later  Roman  commonwealth,  portunity ;  and  naturally  finds  its 
it  was  the  most  popular  party,   tools  in  the  fanatical  extremists  : 
espoused    by     C.    Julius  Ccesar,   because  the  farther  the  work  of 
which  finally  triumphed  over  the  demolition    and    social     disorder 
old  aristocracy    headed    by    M.   proceeds,  the  better  field  it  has 
CaU>j  and  the  more  moderate  sen-  for  pursuing  its  prey.    It  would 
atorial  party  of  Cicero  and  Pomr  seem  then,  that  it  is  the  fate  of 
pey.    And  then  the  faction  of  the  revolutionary  movements   to    be 
populace  ripened,  under  Octavius  usurped  by  the  ultraists  of  the 
Csesar,  into  that  despotism  which  time;  to  witness  the  perversion  by 
seems  to  be  the  natural  develop-  them  of  every  wholesome  reform; 
ment  of  radical  democracy.    In  to  see  them  rel^nact  all  the  crimes 
the  French  revolution,  it  was  the  which  had  been  charged  upon  the 
Mountain,  or  extreme  left,  which  governments  which    were    over- 
overpowered  first,  the  court  party,   thrown;  and  at  last  to  have,  in 
then  the  limited  monarchists  rep-  their  mischievous    career,   a  de- 
resented  by  M.   Mirabeau,   then  monstration  of     their    incompe- 
tbe  Girondists;    and   having   in-  tency  for  rule,  and  of  madness  of 
stalled  Jacobinism  in  power,    at  their  dogmas  so  bitterly  convinc- 
OQce  proceeded    to  transmute  it  lug,  as  to  cure  the  nation  for  a 
into  the  frightful  tyranny  of  the  season  of  its  follies,  and  reconcile 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  it  to  moderate  and  rational  prin- 
the  Directory.    So   in  England:  ciples.     Such  was  certainly  the 
the  party  of  absolutism  first  sunk  career  of  the  Independent  party 
before  the    advocates  of  limited  in   England.     When    they  were 
monarchy,  and  then,  they  in  turn,  themselves  persecuted,  they  loudly 
before  the  Independents.     Some  proclaimed   the   doctrine   of   re- 
ef the  causes  of  this  uniform  re-  ligious   liberty  :    when  they  ob- 
solt  are  obvious:  others  of  them  tained  power,  they  continued  the 
may  be  difficult  to  divine.     At  laws  against  the   Bomanists,  in 
such  times,  popular  passions  be-  their  sternest  forms,  and  extended 
come  embittered,  and    naturally  their  intolerance  to  the  Episco- 
find  extreme  measures  most  con-  palians;  thus  denying  the  much 
genial.    The  spirit  of  innovation  lauded  right  to  more  than  half 
is  contagious,  and  men  who  have  the   English    nation.     Cromwell 
departed   in    important   respects  has  been  praised  for  his  tolerance, 
from  the  established  order,  grow  of  which  he  doubtless   possessed 
impatient  for  farther  experiment,   more  than  his  party.    In  June, 
That  hardy,   daring,  and  deter-  1654,  a  poor  Catholic  priest  named 
mined   temper,     which   is   often  Southwold,     who,      thirty-seven 
found  associated  with     extreme  years  before,  had  been  proscribed 
theory,  finds,  in  the  revolutionary  and  banished  as  such,  ventured  to 
scene,  its  appropriate  stimulus  and  return  to  England.    He  was  ar- 
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rested  in  his  bed,  sent  to  London, 
tried,  condemned,  and  hung,  not- 
withstanding the  intercession  of 
the  foreign  envoys.*  After  per- 
sistently hunting  the  most  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  from  their  benefi- 
ces, Cromwell  published  an  edict 
(thus  it  might  be  justly  called) 
forbidding  their  employment  as 
chaplains  and  teachers  in  the  pri- 
vate families  of  gentlemen!t  By 
this  act,  not  only  was  the  last 
resource  against  starvation  closed 
against  these  clergymen;  but  an 
interference  with  parental  right 
and  domestic  liberty  was  attempt- 
ed, almost  incredible  in  that  coun- 
try, whose  proud  boast  it  had  been 
that  each  citizen^s  dwelling  was 
his  castle.  When  the  truly  vener- 
able Archbishop  Usher  remon- 
strated against  it,  Cromwell  re- 
plied that  his  party  insisted  on  it: 
but  it  must  be  said  that  the  Lord 
Protector,  less  vindictive  than  his 
faction,  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  its  execution. 

The  Independents  had  loudly 
demanded  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
and  Milton,  in  his  lofty  discourse, 
the  -Arcopagfittcahad  declared,  that 
the  suppression  of  an  author's 
book  was  the  murder  of  the  noblest 
essence  of  his  being.  Well:  no 
sooner  were  they  installed  in  pow- 
er, than  the  rumored  appearance 
of  the  Eikon  Basilike  presented 
a  splendid  opportunity   to  show 

•M.  Gulzot,  Republlquo  D'Angleterre. 
Vol.  II.  p.  149. 

t  Thurrloe,  State  Papers,  Vol.  IT.  p: 
406. 


their  faith  by  their  works.  But 
so  far  from  willingly  tolerating  its 
circulation,  they  did  their  utmost 
to  suppress  it;*  and  it  was  by  a 
surreptitious  publication,  that 
forty-eight  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  England  in  one  year:  an 
astonishing  proof,  at  that  day,  of 
the  power  and  prevalence  of 
royalist  sentiments.  The  Bump 
Parliament  proceeded  also  to  sup- 
press with  rigid  severity,  the  pub- 
lication of  their  own  debates,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  their  High 
Courts  for  the  trial  of  State  of- 
fenders: They  prosecuted  the  er- 
ratic Lilburn,  chief  of  the  Level- 
lers, under  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  for  printing  his  pamphlets, 
in  which  he  only  carried  their  own 
doctrines  to  their  legitimate  corol- 
laries; and  they  endeavored  to 
frighten  the  jury  into  his  judicial 
murder,  by  arts  of  intimidation 
worthy  of  a  Jeffreys,  t  An  act 
was  passed  exalting  the  utterance 
in  print  of  mere  words  into  a 
capital  treason:  another  act  made 
not  only  the  authors,  printers, 
and  sellers  of  books  which  they 
were  pleased  to  regard  as  sedi- 
tious, but  the  readers,  liable  to 
penalty:  all  printing  was  positive- 
ly prohibited  save  at  four  places, 
London,  York,  and  the  two  Uni- 
versities: and,  the  street  venders 
of  ballads  even,  were  suppressed, 
under  pain  of  public  whipping.  || 

»  M.  Gulzot,  Rep.  D'Angl.  Vol.  1.  p.  28.  * 
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AFTERNOON. 

Tou  say  the  years  have  sadder  grown, 
Beneath  their  weight  of  care  and  duty, — 

That  all  the  festive  grace  has  flown 
That  wreathed  and  crowned  their  earlier  heauty. 

Ton  tell  me  Hope  no  more  can  daze 
Tour  vision  with  her  hland  delusions; 

Nor  Fancy,  versed  in  subtle  ways, 
Seduce  you  to  her  gay  conclusions. 

The  rapturous  throb — the  bound — the  flush, 
That  made  all  life  one  strong  sensation, — 

Grow  quiet  now,  beneath  the  hush 
Of  timers  profounder  revelation. 

Tou  have  it  still,— the  inviolate  past, 
So  pure,  so  free  from  gloss  or  glitter: 

The  wine  runs  fragrant  to  the  last, — 
Xo  dregs  to  dash  its  beads  with  bitter. 

.    Yixi :— thus  looking  back,  you  write; 

The  best  that  life  can  give,  you've  tasted; 
And  drop  by  drop,  translucent,  bright, 

Tou've  sipped  and  drained, — not  one  is  wasted. 

^Tis  not  in  retrospect  your  eye 
Alone  sees  path- ways  pranked  with  flowers; 
.    Tou  knew  the  while  the  hours  flew  by, 
They  were  supremely  blissful  hours. 

The  sun  slopes  slowly  westering  still, 
Behind  you  now  your  shadow  lengthens; 

And  in  the  vale  beneath  the  hill,  . 

The  evening's  growing  purple  strengthens. 

The  morning  mists  that  swam  your  eye, 
Made  large  and  luminous  life's  ideal: 

Now,— cut  against  your  clearer  sky, 
Tou  comprehend  the  true,~the  real. 

Life  still  has  Joys  that  do  not  pall. 
Love  still  has  hours  serene  and  tender: 
VOL.  m. — vo.  II.— 
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— '  Tis  afternoon,  dear    .    .    .    that  is  all! 
And  this  is  afternoon^s  calm  splendor. 

God  grant  your  cloudless  orb  may  run 
Long,  golden  cycles  ere  we  sever; 

Or  like  the  Northern  midnight  sun, 
Circle  with  light  my  heart  forever! 


PEKFECT    THKOUGH    SUFFERING* 


In  strong  contrast  was  the 
chamber  of  another  girl  less  old 
than  this  fair  young  sleeper;  a 
girl  whose  slight  and  attenuated 
frame  was  alternately  tossing  m 
the  fever  of  delirium,  or  stilled 
into  a  heavy  stupor  as  she  lay  with 
burning  eyes  staring  vacantly  at 
the  wall. 

Kind  friends  watched  over  her, 
and  loving  and  skillfUl  hands  were 
laid  on  her  hot  and  throbbing 
temples,  but  she  was  unconscious 
of  every  thing  except  the  pain, 
which  seemed  to  rack  her  childish 
figure  beyond  endurance.  Occa- 
siopally  a  low  moan,  apparently 
wrung  from  her  heart,  would 
force  itself  from  her  fevered  lips, 
and  such  stray  fragments  of  words 
and  sentences  as  **  gone,"  ''  lost" 
— "gone— never— see — any  more," 
would  fall  upon  the  ears  of  the 
anxious  watcti^rs,  while  the  young 
speaker  would  clasp  her  hands 
and  almost  throw  herself  from  the 
bed  in  her  frantic  grief.  All 
through  the  long  winter  evening 
she  had  lain  thus,  and  as  the  night 
wore  on,  Mrs.  Esten,  the  gentle 
Mistress  of  Broadfields,  bent  over 

•  Continued  from  page  61. 


the  only  child  of  her  dead  sister 
with  a  shuddering  fear  that  the 
hours  of  her  young  life  might  be 
rapidly  drawing  to  their  end. 

The  coming  to  Broadfields  of 
Camille,  or  the  poor  wreck  of  her, 
who  bore  that  name,  had  been 
as  sudden  and  unlooked-for  as 
the  thunderbolt,  which  crashea 
through  the  sunny  stillness  of  a 
summer  morning. 

Summoned  by  the  bell,  old  Gra- 
briel,  the  butler,  had  opened  the 
door  to  find  on  its  threshold  a 
shrinking  figure,  which,  in  scarce- 
ly intelligible  terms,  asked  to  see 
Mrs.  Esten.  Had  it  not  been  the 
invariable  rule  of  the  household  of 
Broadfields  that  no  applicant 
should  be  turned  from  its  ever 
hospitable  doors,  the  old  negro 
might  have  been  tempted  to  close 
them  upon  a  creature,  who  seem- 
ed so  strangely  out  of  place,  in  the 
portico  of  that  splendid  man- 
sion. 

As  it  was,  he  ushered  her  into 
the  passage,  and  drawing  a  chair, 
for  she  seemed  too  weak  to  stand, 
he  saw  her  seated  in  it,  and  went 
off  to  summon  his  mistress. 

Ever  alive  to  the  call  of  duty,  or 
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serrioe  of  the  Buffering,  that  stately 
lady  laid  aside  the  devotional  yol- 
ome  she  was  reading,  and  receir* 
ing  the  soft,  fleecy  shawl  which  a 
young  negro  girl,  who  stood  near 
her  chair  husily  engaged  in  knit- 
ting, respectfully  wrapped  around 
her  shoulders,  she  followed  Ga- 
briel to  the  passage. 

The  object  of  her  intended  good 
offices  was  crouched  in  the  chair 
just  as  the  old  man  had  left  her. 
When  Mrs.  Esten  came  near  her, 
she  made  a  violent  effort  to  rise  and 
go  forward  to  meet  ber;  but  the 
exertion  was  too  great  for  her 
feebleness,  and  sinking  down  on 
the  floor,  she  held  out  a  pair  of 
thin  hands,  sobbing  out  in  a 
choked  voice,  ^*OhI  Aunt  Mary, 
I  am  dying! — ^I  am  Camille." 

The  hands  relaxed,  her  head 
dropped,  and  she  lay  bo  rigid  and 
still  that  Mrs.  Esten  bent  down 
over  her  with  the  agonizing  fear 
that  she  had  found  her  darling 
only  to  lose  her  forever. 

To  summon  the  woman  who  had 
taken  charge  of  the  girl  from  her 
birth  until  she  left  for  Louisiana, 
and  with  her  assistance  and  that 
of  Gabriel,  who  had  carried  her 
many  a  time  in  his  arms  during 
her  bright  babyhood,  to  remove  her 
was  the  work  of  a  few  moments. 
Long  before  the  fkmily  physician, 
for  whom  the  carriage  was  at  once 
sent  off,  could  reach  Broadfields, 
Camille  had  received  every  at- 
tention that  affection  could  dic- 
tate, and  lay  living,  but  all  un- 
conscious, in  the  luxurious  cham- 
ber prepared  for  her. 

Her  aunt  who  felt  her  trouble 
and  responsibility  with  double 
force  from  the  &ct  that  owing  to 
the  temporary  absence  of  her  hus- 


band, she  was  forced  to  bear  them 
alone,  sat  by  her  trying  by  a  hun^ 
dred  sweet  and  soothing  atten* 
tions  to  rouse  and  comfort  her. 

The  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Esten  to 
know  the  cause  of  such  a  miracle 
as  the  appearance  of  Camille 
alone  and  in  such  miserable  plight, 
in  Virginia,  when,  tn  accordance 
with  letters  received  from  Kew 
Orleans,  she  should  have  been  un- 
der the  protection  of  her  husband, 
and  on  her  way  to  France,  was 
intense,  but  she  held  it  in  check, 
and  forbore  by  even  a  word,  to 
increase  the  suffering  of  her  beloved 
and  so  suddenly  restored  niece. 

Good  old  Dr.  Mason,  who  had 
known  Camille's  mother  in  her 
girlhood,  and  attended  her  on  her 
early  death-bed,  looked  ominously 
grave  as  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Es- 
ten's  account  of  the  girl's  coming 
and  condition.  Then  walking  to 
the  bed  on  which  she  lay  as  white 
as  the  pillow  under  her  head,  he 
made  a  minute  examination  of  the 
case. 

His  verdict  was  an  attack  of 
brain  fever  in  its  worst  form,  the 
product  of  some  excessive  mental 
exertion,  culminated  by  fatigue 
and  unusual  exposure;  then  ad- 
ministering the  remedies  he 
thought  necessary,  he  took  his 
seat  by  the  bed,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  sharing  Mrs.  Esten's 
watch  through  the  night.  Great- 
ly did  the  poor  girl  require  care 
and  attention,  for  from  the  mo- 
ment when  stung  by  the  coldness 
of  her  husband,  and  wrought  up 
to  agony  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
did  not  love  her,  she  had  devised 
the  wild  expedient  of  leaving  him, 
her  existence  had  been  one  of  fe- 
vered and  miserable  suffering. 
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As  soon  as  Loui  left  her  alone 
on  the  steamer,  she  went  to  her 
state-room,  and  remaining  there 
just  long  enough  to  write  a  line  to 
him,  she  wrapped  a  thick  veil 
over  her  face,  and  gliding  klong 
the  crowded  deck  of  the  boat, 
easily  made  her  way  to  the  shore 
without  attracting  any  observa- 
tion. 

As  she  stood  trembling  and  con- 
fused by  the  babel  of  sounds 
around  her,  she  was  accosted  by 
an  old  negro  hackman,  who  asked 
respectfully  if  she  would  have  a 
carriage.  Only  too  thankful  to 
escape  before  her  husband,  whose 
coming  she  momentarily  expected, 
should  arrive,  she  followed  the 
driver  to  the  hack,  sprang  in,  and 
in  reply  to  his  question  *'  Where 
to.  Miss?"  replied,  hurriedly,  "no- 
where—anywhere— I  wish  to  go 
to  Virginia. " 

"Den  I  muss  take  you  to  the 
Norfrem  train,  and  itUl  be  a  sharp 
work  to  ketch  it"  was  the  reply, 
and  lashing  his  bony  horses,  the 
old  man  incited  them  to  a  vigor- 
ous gallop. 

Thanks  to  his  exertions,  he 
reached  the  train  in  plenty  of  time, 
and  then,  either  attracted  by  the 
refinement  of  the  girPs  manner, 
for  the  negro  is  a  true  aristocrat, 
and  possesses  a  subtle  intuition  as 
to  the  cprades  of  rank,  or  struck  by 
her  forlorn  condition,  he  volun- 
teered to  go  to  the  office  and  pur- 
chase her  ticket. 

She  drew  out  the  little  play 
thing  of  a  porte-monnaie  which 
contained  all  her  worldly  wealth, 
consisting  of  some  few  gold  pieces 
which  her  aunt  had  given  her 
years  before,  and  handing  it  to 


her  sable  friend,  asked  him  to  buy 
a  through  ticket  to  Bichmond. 

In  a  short  time  he  returned  with 
a  woebegone  countenance,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  the  open  pocket- 
book  now  completely  empty. 

"Missus"  he  said"I'se  done 
paid  out  all  de  cliange,  and  it 
wo^nt  take  you  no  flirder  dan 
dis  place  marked  on  de  ticket,  and 
my  fare  ai'nt  nowhere  1" 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry— it  is  all 
I  have!  Here,  Uncle,  take  this 
breast-pin,  if  it  will  pay  you," 
and  she  unfastened  a  small  gold 
brooch  set  in  pearls,  from  her 
slender  throat. 

"Thank  'ee,  Missus— dat  '11  do. 
My  ole  woman  will  be  monsus 
proud  I  Ai'nt  you  got  no  baggage, 
Missus?" 

"  No,  Unclel"  was  the  sad  re- 
ply, as  a  sickening  feeling  of  the 
full  loneliness  of  her  condition 
rushed  over  the  girl's  mind.  She 
crushed  it  as  it  came,  for  smart- 
ing with  the  sense  of  her  injuries, 
she  was  resolute  in  her  determi- 
nation to  avenge  them  in  the  only 
manner,  which  seemed  feasible, 
and  bracing  herself  in  the  strength 
of  her  pride,  she  stood  defiant 
and  almost  sublime  in  her  power- 
ful exercise  of  an  indomitable 
will. 

Bidding  good  bye  to  the  old 
negro,  she  left  him  with  the  for- 
lorn feeling  that  she  had  parted 
with  her  last  friend,  and  entering 
the  cars,  took  her  seat. 

How  the  day  passed  by,  she  did 
not  know;  at  first  the  novelty  of 
her  position,  the  intense  excite- 
ment under  which  her  nerves 
were  strung  up  to  their  highest 
tension,  and  the  determination  to 
carry  her  undertaking  to  its  end. 
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sapporied  her  and  lent  heir  a  fie- 
titioos  Btrength. 

As  evening  advanced,  reaction 
came  on,  and  under  the  full 
weight  of  her  mental  and  physi- 
cal misery,  ehe  began  to  sink 
npidly,  and  placing  her  head  on 
the  rail  of  the  seat,  she  lay  in  a 
sort  of  stupor,  whose  only  con- 
scioitsness  was  intense  suffering. 
She  was  roused  by  a  touch  on  her 
shoulder,  and  looking  wearily  up, 
she  saw  a  Conductor,  who  had 
paid  her  several  acts  of  attention 
since  they  left  New  Orleans, 
standing  by  her. 

^^Change  cars.  Miss!"  he  said, 
«and  you  must  be  quick,  or  youMl 
miss  the  other  train."  She  drew 
her  shawl  round  her,  and  rising 
tried  to  walk,  but  tottered  so, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Conductor,  she  would 
have  fhllen.  He  supported  her 
out  of  the  car  until  revived  by 
the  cool,  fresh  air,  she  was  able 
to  walk  alone. 

On  their  way  to  the  other  train, 
she  and  her  guide  were  obliged  to 
pass  a  table  in  the  depot,  on  which 
coffee  and  plain  refreshments  were 
displayed,  and  the  girl  who  had 
not  tasted  food  since  the  previous 
day,  quickened  her  steps,  lest  in 
the  frantic  craving  for  food,  which 
came  over  her,  she  should  lose  all 
command  of  herself. 

Her  humble  and  unknown 
friend  seated  her  caref\illy,  and 
then  vanished  without  one  word 
of  farewell. 

In  a  few  moments,  he  appeared 
outside  of  the  window  and  clam- 
bering up  on  the  car  as  well  as 
his  stoutness,  and  the  nature  of 
the  place  admitted,  he  pushed  a 


good  sized  parcel,  wrapped  in  pa- 
per, through  the  window,  and 
said  heartily: 

''  I'm  an  old  man.  Miss,  with  a 
daughter  pretty  nigh  your  size, 
and  seeing  you  had  left  your  bas- 
ket, and  knowing  the  ways  of 
young  ladies,  I  made  bold  to  offer 

you  a  lunch.    Take  care  of" 

her  thanks,  or  refusal,  and  the 
rest  of  his  sentence  were  cut  short 
by  a  snort  from  the  engine,  which 
gave  such  ajar  to  the  train,  that 
the  kindly  Conductor,  dropped 
fVom  his  insecure  perch  and  came 
in  a  fat  heap  to  the  floor  of  the 
depot. 

"I've  seen  many  a  rum  cus- 
tomer in  the  twenty  years  I've 
been  a  Conductor,"  he  said,  as  he 
picked  himself  up  and  stood 
talking  to  one  of  the  car  hands, 
who  was  gazing  after  the  retreat- 
ing train,  "but  I  never  did  see  a 
queerer  case  than  that  one  I 
She's  a  lady  that's  sure,  but  she 
ai'nt  got  any  baggage,  and  she 
ai'nt  got  any  funds,  for  I  saw  her 
turn  her  bit  of  a  pocket-book  in 
and  out  and  shake  it.  And  the 
way  she  did  look  at  them  eatables 
was  enough  to  make  a  man  feel 
sick  I  So  young  too— she  ai'nt  as 
old  as  my  Lizzie,  poor  child!" 

The  object  of  his  remarks  was 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  kind- 
ness, and  after  making  a  hearty 
meal  of  the  substantial  fare,  so 
considerately  supplied,  her  acces- 
sion of  strength  was  so  great  that 
she  felt  equal  to  any  amount  of 
exertion. 

She  had  need  for  it  all  to  enable 
her  to  get  through  even  the  weari- 
some days,  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore she  could  reach  the  station 
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next  to  Ealeigh,  and  to  which  her 
ticket  extended. 

What  8he  should  do  when  that 
point  was  reached,  and  she  would 
be  unable  either  to  proceed  or 
to  stop,  she  did  not  know,  nor  did 
she  care,  for  in  the  feeling  of  des- 
peration which  the  thought  pro- 
duced, she  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  throbbing  forehead,  and  mut- 
tered drearily:  "What  does  it 
matter?—!  can  die!" 

While  seated  in  the  cars  at 
Baleigh  waiting  for  them  to  start 
Northward,  she  was  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  a  stylish  carriage 
which  dashed  up,  and  stopped  op- 
posite the  window  on  whose  sill 
her  head  lay.  In  it  sat  a  lady, 
whose  delicate  beauty  was  en- 
hanced by  an  air  of  aristocratic 
elegance,  which  would  have  be- 
fitted a  queen,  and  which  gave 
her  that  unmistakable  stamp  of 
high  birth,  which  is  so  well  des- 
cribed by  the  word  "thorough- 
bred." By  her  side  was  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  with  the  same  regal- 
ly refined  appearance,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  it,  an  expression  of  gen- 
tle and  benignant  kindliness, 
which  afiected  the  heart  as  sun- 
light does  vegetation. 

He  took  a  tenderly  affectionate 
leave  of  the  stately  lady,  clasped 
both  of  her  hands  in  his,  and  for 
an  instant,  seemed  like  one  who 
pronounces  an  inspired  benedic- 
tion, then  leaving  her,  he  entered 
the  cars  and  took  a  seat  near 
Camille.  She  threw  a  timid,  care- 
less look  towards  him,  and  in  his 
noble  face  there  beamed  a  some- 
thing so  pure  and  paternal  that  a 
vision  of  her  dead  father  came  be- 
fore her,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  she  left  her  husband,  the 


girl  felt  a  great  sob  at  her  heart, 
and  her  proud  young  eyes  filled 
up  with  tears. 

The  gentleman  glanced  in  the 
direction  in  which  she  sat,  and 
meeting  the  full  gaze  of  those  im< 
ploring,  tearfUl  eyes,  had  his  at- 
tention at  once  aroused;  though 
with  the  politeness  of  a  true  gen- 
tleman, he  gave  no  direct  mani- 
festation of  the  fact.  He  con- 
tinued to  keep  a  careAil,  though 
seemingly  unobservant,  watch  on 
the  girl,  and  soon  gathered  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  friendless, 
and  in  need  of  protection. 

Taking  the  vacant  seat  by  her, 
he  opened  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine, and  addressing  her  in  a  tone 
whose  £Ettherly  kindness  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it, 
he  made  some  remark  upon  an 
engraving,  which  represented  the 
luxuriant  scenery  of  a  portion  of 
the  Mississippi  river. 

"The  picture  is  pretty,"  she 
said,  in  reply  to  his  remark,  "  but 
not  half  so  pretty  as  the  place  it- 
self I" 

"Do  you  know  it?"  he  asked 
quickly.  "Oh I  yes,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, raising  her  great  eyes  to  his 
face,  "it  is  near  my  home  in 
Louisiana,  Belle  Esp^rance. " 
"  Belle  Esp^rance  your  home  ? 
Then  you  must  be  a  La  Fronde! 
If  so,  my  child,  I  have  a  double 
claim  on  your  acquaintance.  All 
the  children  of  th^  Church  in 
Louisiana  belong  to  me,  and  I 
knew  both  the  late  Messrs.  La 
Fronde ;  I  baptized  Loui  the  son  of 
the  elder  gentleman,  your  cousin, 
if  I  mistake  not,  do  you  know 
him?" 
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'<Ye8air,"8he  said,  ao  faintly 
that  her  anawer  was  almost  in- 
audible, then  added,  ''but  who 
are  yon?" 

He  took  her  little  trembling 
hand,  for  ahe  seemed  as  if  she 
wu  about  to  faint,  and  in  the 
tone  one  uses  in  dealing  with  a 
si<^  child,  he  told  his  name. 

A  noble  name  at  all  times,  and 
one  about  which  unnumbered 
blessings  have  clustered;  destined 
in  the  course  of  a  few  turning 
years  to  grow  so  great,  that  fame 
should  make  it  a  household  word 
in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  then,  in  the  full 
exercise  of  its  usefulness  and 
glory,  to  be  translated  to  heaven, 
and  written  in  letters  of  living 
flame  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  I 
To  the  heart-sick  girl  at  his 
side,  he  seemed  like  someguardi- 
an  angel,  whom  heaven  had  sent 
in  her  extreme  need,  and  under 
the  influence  of  his  sacred  office 
and  kindly  paternal  manner,  she 
was  won  to  a  confidence  as  full  as 
it  was  earnestly  given. 

He  looked  very  grave  as  she 
told  of  her  abandonment  of  her 
husband,  but  seeing  that  the  poor 
child  was  sinking  under  her  physi- 
cal and  mental  sufferings,  he  con- 
siderately forebore  to  add  to  them 
by  any  animadversions  on  her 
conduct. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "you  are 
too  young,  and  at  present,  too  ill 
to  act  for  yourself.  You  must  let 
me  act  for  you  and  obey  me  as  if 
I  were  your  father.  I  know  your 
Velations  in  Louisiana  personally, 
and  those  in  Virginia  by  reputa- 
tion, and  I  shall  act  in  their  be- 
hslL  Besides  you  are  a  baptized 
member     of   our    Mother,     the 


Church,  and  as  such  are  myes* 
pecial  care  as  a  lamb  of  Christ's 
fold. 

"2^ow  be  a  good  girl,  stop  think- 
ing, and  give  that  tired  little  head 
some  rest.  Prom  the  way  in 
which  the  train  is  creeping,  we 
will  not  reach  Richmond  until  to- 
morrow morning.  Go  to  sleep;  I 
will  make  you  a  pillow  of  my 
shawl,  and  wake  you  when  you 
get  to  Richmond,  I  stop  there, 
so  I  can  place  you  on  the  James 
Biver  Boat  which  will  take  you 
direct  to  the  landing  next  to  your 
uncle's  residence." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  as  you  tell  me, 
sir,"  she  said,  humbly,  "but  I 
fear  I  cannot  sleep;  my  eye-balls 
bum  so  badly  that  I  cannot  keep 
the  lids  down  on  them." 

"  I  think  we  can  seal  them,  and 
manage  to  secure  sleep,  notwith- 
standing the  burning."  he  said, 
pleasantly.  "  Take  this;  it  is  not 
very  badl" 

She  swallowed  submissively,  the 
drops  he  had  counted  firom  a^  tiny 
vial,  which  he  took  from  his  pock- 
et, closed  her  eyes,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  fJBtst  asleep. 

Kext  day  when  they  reached 
Richmond  and  her  friend  woke 
her,  it  was  some  moments  before 
Camille  could  collect  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  realize  her  position,  or 
even  know  where  she  was.  Con- 
ducting her  to  a  hack,  her  kind 
protector  took  her  to  the  James 
River  steamboat,  and  placing  her 
under  the  special  care  of  its  cap- 
tain, bade  her  farewell. 

"  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  reach  home,  and  when  you  are 
equal  to  the  effort,  you  must  let 
me  hear  from  you.  And  take  this 
as  my  parting  admonition,  and 
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make  it  the  guiding  rule  of  your 
life:  never  engage  in  any  plan  of 
action  upon  which  you  cannot 
ask  God's  blessing.  Farewell,  my 
child,'*  and  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
her  drooping  head,  "  God  the  Fa- 
ther, God  the  Son,  G^d  the  Holy 
Ghost,  bless,  preserve  and  keep 
thee.  The  Lord  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace,  both 
now  and  evermore!" 

She  caught  the  sacred  hands  as 
they  were  removed  from  her  head, 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  them, 
then  raising  her  eyes  all  full  of  tears, 
with  one  eloquent  look  she  gave 
the  thanks  which  her  sobs  would 
not  permit  her  to  speak. 

Weak,  and  still  drowsy  from  the 
effects  of  the  anodyne  she  had  ta- 
ken, Camille  willingly  took  the  ad- 
vice of  the  polite  stewardess,  and 
lay  down  until  the  boat  should 
reach  the  landing,  which  was 
about  three  miles  from  Broad- 
fields. 

Arriving  there  in  the  early  af- 
ternoon, she  was  escorted  by  the 
captain  to  the  shanty  upon  the 
wharf,  which  afforded  a  nominal 
shelter  for  such  as  might  be  ob- 
liged to  wait  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  boat.  The  man  in 
attendance  assured  her  that  the 
hack,  which  ran  regularly  from  the 
landing,  was  then  due  and  must 
soon  arrive,  and  she  sat  shivering 
down  to  await  it.  It  was  so  long 
in  coming,  and  she  was  so  utterly 
wretched  in  the  feeling  of  miser- 
able unrest  which  a  fever  now 
raging  upon  her,  produced,  that 
she  formed  the  desperate  resolu- 
tion of  walking  to  her  uncle's 
house. 

Obtaining  some  general  direc- 
tions as  to  her  route,  she  set  out. 


and  before  she  had  gone  very  far, 
the  storm  which  had  been  im- 
pending all  day,  came  down  in 
its  wintry  fury.  On  she  toiled  in 
her  misery,  upheld  by  her  inor- 
dinate strength  of  will,  and  pro- 
tected by  tbat  Hand  which  shields 
the  lily  from  the  blast,  until  she 
was  met  by  the  Professor,  who  so 
gently  guided  her  to  Broadfields, 
and  then  at  her  frantic  entreaty 
left  her  there  alone. 

Drearily  passed  the  night  to^ 
Mrs.  £sten  and  Dr.  Mason  as 
they  kept  their  anxious  watch 
over  the  girl's  bed.  Her  old  nurse 
sat  at  the  foot,  moaning  occasion- 
ally, and  muttering  disjointed  sen- 
tences to  herself,  while  in  one 
hand  she  held  the  two  cold  little 
feet  of  her  nursling,  and  rubbed 
them  gently  with  the  other,  in  her 
efforts  to  restore  their  almost  sus- 
pended animation. 

Suddenly,  Dr.  Mason,  who  had 
been  looking  fixedly  in  Gamille's 
face,  rose  and  bent  over  her,  while 
with  fingers  pressed  tigh£ly  on  her 
wrist,  he  tried  to  count  its  scarce- 
ly perceptible  pulsations. 

^^  Missus,"  said  the  old  nurse, 
^^  pears  to  me  de  chile's  feet  is  too 
cold  to  be  nat'ral,  and,  bless  the 
Marster,  dere's  old  Banshee  a 
yelpingl  dat  hound  ain't  howled 
dat  way  sence  de  night  Miss  Lucy 
died,  and  she  ain't  a  howling  fur 
nothingi" 

Her  mistress  had  risen,  and  with 
a  face  as  white  as  the  cap  she 
wore,  stood  with  hands  crossed 
on  her  bosom,  rigid  in  prayer. 

A  grey,  ashen  shadow  fell  over 
the  little  face  looking  so  childish 
in  the  great  masses  of  hair  which 
had  been  loosened  by  the  tossings 
of  delirium ;  a  light  spasm  quiv- 
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ered    acrofls  the    thin,    delicate  opened  her'  night-drese  and  laid 

features,  and  then  passed  off  and  his  hand  upon  her  heart. 

left  them  motionless.    The  phy-  "  Give  me  a  mirror,"  he  said, 

sidan   laid  his  ear  close  to  her  ''Quickl  quickl" 

mouth  for  an  instant,  and  then  (to  bb  coktivubd.) 


HOSBIK. 

I. 

The  Caliph  Tezid  heard  the  news  and  bade  his  couriers  fly, 

The  Emir  Obeid-AUah  tell  forthwith  to  Cnfa  hie 

To  seize  the  castle  and  the  town,  and  strike  with  sword  and  brand 

Till  eTery  restige  hath  been  swept  of  Hoseln's  daring  band, 

That  this  Mahomet's  bold  gi-and<«on  must  speedily  be  cmshed, 

That  all  who  dared  to  breathe  his  name  shonld  by  the  sword  be  hashed. 

Then  Obeld-Allah  qnlckly  came,  sent  Shamar  and  Amar 

And  told  them  spare  nor  old  nor  young  but  bloody  make  the  war. 


Hosein,  the  last  of  All's  sons,  on  Cnfa's  gory  plain 

Was  qalckly  pent  up  with  his  band— last  of  a  mighty  train— 

A  remnant  of  those  gallant  men  who,  weary,  worn  and  faint. 

Had  fSallen  round  him,  one  by  one,  yet  breathed  not  one  complaint ; 

For  as  the  Prophet's  standard  waved,  the  cry  was  heard  firom  all : 

"  U  so  It  is  great  Allah's  wUl,  we  wiU  united  fau  j 

Let  the  usurper  gain  the  day,  we'll  let  his  minions  know 

We  die  to  save  the  noblest  Oatue  for  which  our  blood  can  flow." 

in. 

Then  Shamar  pressed  upon  the  left  and  Amar  on  the  right. 

As  though  their  myrmidons  would  crush  brave  Hosein  with  their  might  ^ 

But  that  devoted  little  band  fought  on  and  wavered  not. 

And  as  they  fell  they  still  cried  out,  "Be  not  our  Cause  forgot. 

For  if  they  listen  not  on  earth  in  Heaven  we  will  be  heard, 

live  with  your  rights,  or  die  for  them,  and  murmur  not  a  word  ; 

For  e'en  should  every  soldier  fall  their  blood  will  be  the  seed 

From  which  our  Cause  wiU  bloom  again  and  finally  succeed  1" 

IV. 

At  last  an  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  Hosein's  little  son. 
And  when  the  father's  wild  despair  beheld  the  life-tide  run 
He  caught  it  madly  in  his  palm,  then  threw  it  toward  the  sky 
And  called  for  vengeance,  solemnly,  for  vengeance  from  on  High 
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When  lo  I  his  little  nephew  fell,  pieroed  by  an  arrow's  dart ; 

Then  Hoseia  bowed  his  head  and  said,  <<  Break,  break  my  aching  heart  1 

0  I  Allah,  pardon  my  despair,  more  grief  put  on  me  still, 

1  place  my  Cause  and  Faith  in  Thee  and  bow  me  to  Thy  will*" 


They  fell,  those  gallant  few—they  fell  I~but  did  not  fall  in  vain ! 
They  gave  their  lives  up  for  a  Cause,  that  could  not  thus  be  slain. 
Though  o'er  twelve  hundred  years  have  passed,  the  Cause  of  Hosein  lives, 
And  to  the  land  of  Persia  still,  the  same  faith  now  it  gives  ; 
While  Tezid's  line  has  passed  away  and  mouldered  into  dust. 
The  sword,  too,  that  did  strike  the  Cause,  has  crumbled  into  rust : 
Yet  still  the  star  of  Hosein  shines  as  bright  as  it  did  then. 
For  when  J/bmatieitm  dies  Justice  will  rise  again  ! 

YI. 

Though  Yezid  lived  so  long  ago,  more  Tezids  stUl  remain, 
And  though  their  passions  rule  their  hour,  their  labor  is  in  vain ; 
Success  may  seem  to  crown  their  work  and  crush  the  noble  few, 
But  still  a  Cause,  baptized  in  blood,  will  live  and  conquer,  too  ; 
For  men  its  blessings  ne'er  can  prize,  until  they've  felt  the  rod, 
Though  they  may  suffer,  still  they'll  win  if  they  place  faith  in  GK>d, 
For  every  battle  for  the  right,  lost  when  'twas  nobly  fought, 
The  Cause  was  won  in  after  days— in  God's  good  time  'twas  wrought. 

Hbxphis,  Tsirir.,  1807. 


DOWN  INTO   DEVONSHIRE.* 

Upon  the  front  of  one  of  the  ing  the  flight  of  James  the  Second, 

houses  facing    the   sea,  and  re-  the  King  rose,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.— 

moved  from  it  by  a  narrow  space  "  On  Friday,  the  24th  of  June, 

of  ground,  known  as   the  Forir  1831,  in  six  carriages  and  four," 

yZeZd,  the  stranger  sees  with  some  gays  our  Sidmouth  chronicler,  "at 

astonishment   the   double-necked  half-past   seven   in  the  evening, 

eagle  of  Kussia  heraldically  dis-  (aBiaeebymy  diary)  the  Grand 

played.    The   amiable  author  of  j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^i     ^.^^  ^^ 

the  Guide  Book  gives  the  explana-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^m- 
tionofthis  imperial  device  with  ^^rived  for  a  three  months' 

a  minuteness  of  particularity  that  *'^,     >      ^  ^.^        ^^        -,  ^    ,_ 

might  befit   the   most   imiJosing  wjoum  at  Sidmouth,  and  to(*  up 

event   of    modem  times.      "At  ^^  residence  at  No.  8,  Fortfleld 

three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  ^^r^'"  J^""  .f^^«'  ^.J\, 

thP.rf«v«nth  of  Tte««mb«r.»  flflfift^  Petersburg  has  excited  the  childish 


the  eleventh  of  December,"  (1688) 
rritesLord  Macauley  in  record- 

•  Continued  from  page  16.  At  One  and  the  same  time,  but  his 


writes  Lord  Macauley  in  record!  admiration  of  many  of  us  in  the 
''  Circus  by  nding  four  fiery  steeds 
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iUustrioafl  country-woman,  the  proper  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helen,  entering  Royal  Family,  and  one  of  the  yIb- 
Sidmouth  ^in  six  carriages  and  itors  expressed  the  hope  *Hhat 
foor,"  was  certainly  a  far  more  his  Lordship  and  Mrs.  Kent  were 
wonderful  sight.  The  Ck>untess  well,"  a  story  which  our  guide, 
Nesselrode,  who  was  one  of  the  philosopher  and  friend  fears  is 
attendants  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  ''too  good  to  be  true."  About 
was,  it  seems,  not  altogether  equal  another  story  connected  with  the 
to  the  proper  management  of  one  Duke's  residence  in  Sidmouth, 
animal,  for  riding  cMit  one  day  on  there  is  less  doubt,  and  the  inci- 
a  mare,  which  she  had  stooped  dent  is  important  because,  had  it 
from  her  dizzy  social  eminence  to  terminated  otherwise  than  it  did, 
hire  from  a  Sidmouth  livery  it  might  have  affected  the  happi- 
stable,  the  mare  shied  and  threw  ness  of  millions  and  the  destinies 
her  Lady-ahip,  and,  by  some  of  empire.  The  infant  Princess 
strange  perversion  of  the  Sid-  lay  asleep  near  a  window  of  the 
mouth  people,  was  ennobled  for  nursery  one  day  when  some  idle 
her  bad  conduct,  and  went  after-  boys,  who  had  been  shooting  spar- 
wards,  as  long  as  she  lived,  by  rows  in  a  field  adjacent  to  the 
the  name  of  ''The  Countess." —  house,  fired  a  random  shot  which 
These  and  other  incidents  of  the  broke  the  panes  and  entered  the 
Grand  Duchess's  sojourn— levees  opposite  wall  of  the  apartment, 
and  salutes  and  boatings— are  passing  directly  over  the  Princess' 
narrated  with  delightful  naivete  head.  In  this  child  were  center- 
and  the  chapter  closes  with  'the  ed  the  hopes  of  England.  Our 
&et  that  "  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  guide,  however,  does  not  dwell 
morning,  of  Wednesday,  the  24th  upon  the  incident,  but  goes  on  to 
of  August,  1831 "  (here  the  record  tell  us  of  a  conversation  he  held 


follows  very  closely  the  hegiraof 
James)  the  &rewell  guns  were 
fired  which  announced  the 
Duchess's  departure.  The  light 
shed  by  this  4toUe  du  Nord  upon 


"on  the  23rd  of  March.  1864," 
with  a  retired  and  venerable  hair- 
dresser of  Sidmouth  concerning 
the  last  shaving  operation  the 
Duke  ever  underwent,  which  was 

Performed  two  days  before  his 
eath,  and  for  which,  in  conse- 
long  around  No.  8,  Fortfleld  Ter-  quence  of  the  confusion  catised  by 
ittce,  and  all  through  the  Crimean  this  sad  occurrence,  the  hair-dres- 
war  the  double-necked  eagle  kept  ser  never  appUed  to  be  paid* 

bis  place  where  he  still  remains,  *  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  since 
i^«r»^  «.^«^.  w.^..i4>^^  «  Av^^-U/v.  her  elevation  to  the  throne  Her  Majes- 
navmg  never   moulted   a   teatner.    ^y  ghonld  never  have  once  visited  the 


^ot  fiir  off  from  the  Fortfield 
is  Wolbrook  Glen,  where  lived  for 
some  time,  and  where  died  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, Queen  Victoria.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  the  town,  he  was  wait- 
ed upon  by  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants    desirious   of  paying  rnVjesTioajoiinieyr 


scene  of  her  infancy ^nd  the  house  in 
which,  as  an  Infant  Princess  she  made 
HO  narrow  an  escape.  Very  lately  she 
has  erected  In  the  parlsn  chnroh  of 
Sidmouth  a  beautiful  memorial  win- 
dow to  her  father,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  she  did  not  make  this  the 
occasion  of  a  Royal  visit  to  the  town, 
as  it  would  have  afforded  the  author  of 
the  Guide  Book  the  opportunity  of 


brlnginjar  out  a  new  edition  of  his  work, 
with  au  the  Incidents   attending  so 
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The  peak  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  town,  which  is  known  as  ' 'Sal- 
combe  Hill,"  rises  directly  above 
the  channel  to  the  height  of  497 
feet,  and  from  it  on  a  clear  day, 
points  along  the  coast  may  be  dis- 
cerned at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  In  making  the  ascent,  the 
pedestrian  passes  directly  by  a 
tall  flag-staff  which  has  been  erec- 
ted by  a  grateful  Sldmouth  in 
compliment  to  a  former  citizen  of 
the  town,  one  Mr.  Fish,  whose 
greatest  benefaction  would  appear 
to  have  been  that  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  threw 
open  to  the  public,  on  Monday  af- 
ternoons, his  beautiful  grounds 
and  his  yet  more  attractive  house, 
which  was  a  museum  of  rare  and 
costly  articles,  gems,  pictures,  cab- 
inets, carvings,  enamels,  that  vis- 
itors never  tired  of  examining. — 
This  amiable  virtuoso,  who  must 
be  considered  a  rather  "queer 
Fish,"  was  said  to  have  sprung 
from  a  very  humble  origin,  and 
one  day  overhearing  some  very 
ill-bred  person,  a  Monday  lounger 
through  his  establishment,  refer 
to  this  fact  in  terms  that  were  by 
no  means  complimentary,  he  be- 
came misanthropic  and  determ- 
ined to  shut  up  his  mansion  for- 
ever afterwards.*  He  lived  for 
some  years  all  alone  with  his  in- 
taglios and  china,  seeing  nobody, 
while   Sldmouth   as  a  watering- 

•Mr.  Fish  had  not  the  pride  of  birth 
that  belonged  to  the  late  eminent 
Lord  St.  Leonards.  When  this  noble- 
man, long  distinguished  as  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  and  made  Lord  High  Chan- 
ceflor  for  his  great  legal  learning  and 
abUity,  was  created  a  peer,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  assume  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  upon  being  asked  by  the 
Herald  for  his  armorial  bearings,  he 
said,  **  my  father  was  a  hairdresser,  let 
me  have  three  women's  heads  of  hair," 
and  these  were  accordingly  placed-  on 
the  St.  Leonards  escutcheon. 


place  was  being  eclipsed  by  its 
neighbor  Torquay,  among  other 
reasons,  perhaps,  because  the 
Monday  afternoons  had  lost  their 
charm  in  losing  their  virtu;  and 
then  went  to  London,  where  he 
died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving 
'^Knowle  Cottage"  and  its  con- 
tents to  a  worthy  solicitor  who 
makes  it  only  an  occasional  place 
of  residence. 

A  drive  of  seven  miles  by  the 
highway,  or  a  walk  of  a  shorter 
distance  across  the  hills,  takes  one 
from  Sldmouth  to  a  very  pleasing 
and  drowsy  little  hamlet  called 
Ottery  St.  Mary.  One  does  not 
see  it  until  one  comes  directly 
upon  it,  and  we  might  fancy  it  to 
escape  visitation  in  a  cavalry  raid 
through  Devonshire,  should  such 
a  thing  ever  occur,  by  reason  of 
its  not  being  observed.  It  lies  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Otter, 
a  stream  about  equal  in  length 
and  volume  to  the  Sid,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  rising  ground  which 
in  one  direction  reaches  a  consid- 
erable elevation  and  commands  a 
view,  a  &r  away  and  hazy  view, 
of  the  twin  towers  of  Exeter  Cath- 
edral. The  one  hundred  and 
twenty  houses,  be  the  same  more 
or  less,  with  their  curtelages  and 
appurtenances,  which  make  up 
Ottery,  and  the  fine  old  church 
which  gives  it  the  additional  name 
of  St.  Mary  were,  during  the  year 
1645,  alternately  in  the  possession 
of  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Puritan  forces  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  remained  here  for 
some  little  time,  probably  for  re- 
pose for  which  the  place  would 
seem  &vorable.  The  trade  of  the 
town  did  not  strike  me  as  being  very 
considerable,  and  seemed  to  con- 
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sist  chiefly  in  little  white  china 
mags,  on  which  was  baked  a  tol- 
erable picture  of  the  church,  and 
in  photographs  of  the  same,  of  all 
sizes,  and  representing  the  edi- 
fice as  seen  from  every  possible 
direction;  and  the  only  real  im- 
portance of  Ottery,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  lay  in  its  furnishing 
a  ready  rhyme  to  its  pottery  for 
another  edition  of  the  child's 
"  Book  of  nonsense." 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  has 
been  recently  restored  in  the  most 
glowing  style  of  chromo-embel- 
lishment,  and  internally  it  is  as 
rich  as  externally  it  is  picturesque. 
The  floor  is  of  Minton  tiling, 
and  the  groined  work  of  the  roof 
is  in  gilding  and  colors,  and  the 
windows  are  of  exquisitely  painted 
glass,  and  there  is  a  Lady  Chapel 
as  beautifol  as  any  revivalist  of 
Mariolatry  could  desire,  and  a 
baptismal  font  sculptured  in  high 
relief  stands  in  one  of  its  aisles. 
If  the  Parliamentary  soldiers  had 
fonnd  it  in  this  condition  of  deco- 
ration they  would  have  entered 
ooTi  amore  upon  the  business  of 
its  defacement,  but  most  probably 
its  interior  was  never  so  profusely 
ornamented  as  at  the  present  day. 
Its  irregular  walls  and  towers 
have  undergone  little  change,  per^ 
haps,  for  centuries,  and  doubtless 
looked  Just  as  venerable  as  they 
now  do  when  they  reflected  the 
glare  of  the  beacon-flres  which 
flamed  from  the  heights  above 
Sidmouth  to  give  warning  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

It  was  not  the  decoration  of  the 
CSiurch  within,  executed,  as  this 
had  been,  in  strict  accordance 
with  ecclesiological  requirement, 
that  most  interested  me  in  walk- 


ing through  it,  but  rather  the 
mural  tablets  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead  of  many  generations. — 
Among  the  more  modern  memo- 
rials was  one  to  the  family  of 
Coleridge,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  poet,  and  of  their  ten 
children,  including  that  of  the 
great  Samuel  Taylor  himself, 
though  he  lies  buried  at  High- 
gate.  A  very  quaint  old  epitaph 
in  verse  records  the  early  death 
of  a  young  lady  of  rare  personal 
charms  and  accomplishments  who 
was  snatched  away  almost  in  the 
very  hour  of  her  espousals,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — a 
sorrowful  fate  that  Time  is  con- 
stantly repeating  for  poets  to  be- 
wail in  elegiac  numbers. 

Thus  runs  the  inscription— 
If  Wealth,  WltjBewtle,  youth  of  modest 
mirth 
Could  hire,  persuade,  Intice,  prolong, 
Beguile 
Death's  fatall  Dart,  this  fading  flowre 
on  earth 
Might  yet  unquailde  haye  flourished 
Awhile; 
But  mirth,  youth,   Bewtle,   Wit  nor 

wealth  nor  all 
Can  stay  or   once  delay  when  Death 

doth  call. 
No  sooner  was  she  To  a  loring  mate 
From  carefoU  parents  solemlie  be- 
queathed 
The  new  Alliance  scarce  congratulate, 
But  she  from  him,    them,   all  was 
straight  bereaved. 
Slipping  from  BridaU  feast  to  FuneraU 

here 
She  soon  feU  sicke,  expirde,  Ues  buried 

here. 
O  Death  thou  mightst  have  waited  in 
the  field 
On  murdrlng  oanon,woundlng  Sworde 
and  Spear 
Or  there  where  fearful  passengers  doe 
yeld 
At  Eyerie  Surge  each  blast  of  winde 
doth  rear 
In  Stabbing  Taverns  or  Infected  Towns, 
On  lothsome   prisons  or  on  princes' 
frowns : 
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There  not  unlookte   for  many  a  one 
abides 
Thy  Direfall  Snmmons.   But  a  Nup- 
tiall  feast 
Xeeds  not  thy  grimme  Attendance: 
mayden  brides 
In  strength  and  flower  of  age  thou 
mightst  let  rest. 
With  wings   so  weak  mortality  doth 

fly 

In  height  of  flight  Death  strikes,  we 
fall  and  dy. 

These  verses  are  marked  with 
the  date,  1618,  which  places  the 
mortuary  event  just  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Shakspeare.— 
There  is  a  wonderful  power  and 
significance,  almost  Shaksperian, 
in  the  lines — 

In  itabbinff  Jhvems  or  Infected  7bu?7M, 
Onlothtomepruoru or  on princet* frowns. 

The  mind  reverts  to  the  time 
when  all  men  wore  arms  for 
self-defence,  and  the  brawl  at  the 
inn  made  them  draw  a  IHnstant ; 
before  Jenner  had  rescued  the 
cities  from  the  periodical  desola- 
tion of  the  small-pox,  and  the 
plague  itself  was  yet  dreaded  in 
England  as  a  visitant ;  before 
Howard  had  entered  on  his  mis- 
sion of  mercy  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  wretched  occu- 
pants of  the  jails,  and  when  the 
fate  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the 
fall  of  Wolsey  were  still  freshly 
remembered. 

Another  tablet,  of  a  date  not 
far  removed  from  that  of  the  fore- 
going, recites  the  sad  mischance, 
of  a  fiither  and  his  son  dying  on 
the  same  day,  and  being  buried  in 
the  same  grave.  After  telling  us 
of  the  virtues  of  the  father  and 
the  youthful  promise  of  the  son, 
the  elegist  continues — 

And  then  one  age,  one  very  day 
Tooke  both  the  Sire  and  Sone  away 
As  if  time  for  the  Sire  and  Sone 


As  much  as  time  could  doe,  had  donne. 
Making  them  Uve  and  die  uneven 
And  yet  to  Uve  as  twyns  in  Heaven. 

Around  the  Church  "the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  " 
beneath  crumbling  grave-stones 
which  are  interspersed  with  monu- 
ments of  our  own  time.  One  of 
these  near  the  entrance  struck  me 
by  the  very  equivocal  meaning  of 
its  inscription.  It  was  a  simple 
but  very  neat  and  handsomely 
graven  head-stone  newly  erected, 
bearing  only  the  name  of  him  who 
lay  buried  under  it,  the  dates  of 
his  birth  and  death,  and  this  text 
from  St.  John — 

"  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive oarselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
in  us." 

I  could  not  help  remarking  to 
my  companion,  that  unless  this 
line  had  been  carved  above  the 
deceased  by  his  own  request,  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  in- 
corrigible sinner,  when  our  cioeiv 
one,  a  very  civil  and  intelligent 
person,  observed  that  it  was  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  and  that  it 
being  the  correct  thing  to  have  a 
verse  of  Scripture  on  the  tomb, 
this  had  been  chosen  by  the  family 
as  being  probably  as  good  as 
another,  and  doubtless  as  '^  com- 
ing convenient"  in  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Service  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  There  was  nothing 
of  course  to  be  said  in  apology 
for  my  unfortunate  remark,  but  I 
was  greatly  relieved  of  my  men* 
tal  distress  at  having  made  it  by 
our  cicerone's  saying  that  the 
same  thing  had  been  suggested  by 
previous  visitors,  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  evidently  given  him  no 
pain. 
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Ajb  in  duty  bound,  I  brought 
awaj  with  me  a  six-penny  photo- 
graph of  the  Church,  but  I  re- 
tain a  prettier  picture  in  my 
memory  of  the  venerable  building, 
and  the  gleaming  marbles  and 
deep  grasses  of  the  burial  ground, 
and  the  silent,  clean  little  village 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands, 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  over 
alL  Exeter  Cathedral  is  a  far 
more  stately  structure,  the  valley 
of  the  Exe  as  seen  from  its  tur- 
rets IB  more  extended  than  that 
of  the  Otter,  and  Exeter  itself, 
with  its  memories  of  Charles 
Martyr  and  Cromwell  and  Charles 
Merry  Monarch  and  William  of 
Orange,  is  not  to  be  compared  for 
interest  with  the  obscure  hamlet 
of  Ottery,  but  there  is  something 
of  pleasant  suprise  in  coming 
upon  a  fine  old  building  outside 
the  beaten  track  of  ordinary 
travel  that  makes  it  impression 
even  stronger  than  is  often  pro- 
duced by  those  objects  "which 
every  tourist  ought  to  see." 

There  were  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sidmouth  to 
which  I  should  have  made  pedes- 
trian excursions  had  the  weather 
continued  as  fine  as  on  the  day  of 
my  walk  to  Ottery,  but  the  rains 
bqaian  to  descend,  and  the  winds 
furiously  to  blow  again,  and  for 
the  residue  of  my  sojourn  in  the 
town  I  was  compelled  to  remain 
mostly  within  doors.  The  last 
sight  I  had  of  the  channel  was  a 
picture  of  the  elements  in  their 


wrath,  the  waves  "rearing  their 
monstrous  heads,"  and  the  clouds 
stooping  down  to  break  against 
them,  while  the  viewless  winds 
almost  made  themselves  visible  as 
they  swayed  to  the  earth  the  nar- 
ked branches  of  the  trees  and 
drove  the  drifting  scuds  of  the 
tempest  before  them.  Howling 
they  went  over  the  hills  to  Honi- 
ton  where  a  few  disconsolate-look- 
ing people  gathered  round  the  fire 
of  the  sitting-room  at  the  station, 
waiting  for  the  fast  train  to  Lon- 
don. It  was  a  drenched  ax^d  drip- 
ping Devonshire  that  we  saw 
through  the  pouring  rain,  as  the 
distant  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
and  the  loud,  sharp  bell  of  the 
station-master  brought  us  to  the 
platform.  Punctual  to  its  time, 
unheeding  wind  or  weather,  flut- 
tering its  white  flag  of  steam,  the 
train  moved  with  the  speed  and 
the  roar  of  the  storm  towards  us. 
Soft,  admirable  upholsteries  of 
carpet  and  cushion;  a  blur  of 
landscape  through  window-panes, 
across  which  the  rain-drops  dash- 
ed in  horizontal  lines;  a  leader 
in  the  Times;  sandwiches;  a  ci- 
gar sipoked  in  the  solitude  of  the 
first-class  in  defiance  of  a  possible 
fine  of  forty  shillings;  distempered 
dreams  of  ship- wreck;— such  things 
engaged  me  till  all  at  once  there 
was  total  darkness  at  3  p.  m.,  or 
darkness  only  mitigated  by  the 
many-sprinkled  gas-lights  of  Lon- 
don. 

(TO  BV  COlTTIirUBD.) 
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LOVE. 


Vague  wishes 
Unezprest— 
StAnge  £anoles— 
Sweet  unrest, 

That's  liOye! 

Much  musing- 
Sudden  sighs—  ^ 
Bright  blushes-* 
Downcast  eyes, 

That's  Love  I 

Verse-making— 
Solitude- 
Nights  sleepless-^ 
Little  food, 

That's  Love  I 

Faint  whispers- 
Answers  low- 
Head  throbbing- 
Heart  aglow, 

That's  Love  I 

Hands  captured— 
Stolen  kiss- 
Half  shrinking. 
Trembling  bliss. 

That's  Lovel 


Rosy  hours, 
Swiftly  whirled, 
Too  happy 
For  this  world  I 

That's  Love  \ 

Fierce  quarrel- 
Frantic  fears- 
Wild  anguish- 
Bitter  tears, 

That's  Love  I 

Chance  meeting- 
Full  redress- 
Ecstatic 
Happiness, 

That's  Lovel 

Life  together  t— 
Death  apart  I— 
Two  bodies- 
One  heart, 

That's  Love 

New  Heaven— 
Under  sky— 
We  wedded— 
You  and  I, 

THAT'S  Love ! 


AUNT  ABBT,  THE  IBBEPBBSSIBLE. 


She  was  as  fearless  under  fire  as 
she  was  in  the  use  of  her  tongue, 
and  more  than  one  officer  has 
testified  to  the  coolness  with  which 
she  would  walk  through  the 
trenches  during  the  fearful  bom- 
bardment of  Petersburg;  and  she 
has  frequently  been  known  to  go 
under  a  heavy  fire  to  carry  water 
to  our  wounded.  On  one  occas- 
ion an  officer  met  her  coolly  walk- 
ing down  the  road  leading  two 
horses  by  their  bridles,  with  the 
bullets  whistling  round  her  like 
hail. 

"My  God  I  old  lady"  he   ex- 


claimed,  "what   are   you   doing 
here?" 

"  I'm  a  taking  Colonel  McKae's 
and  Captain  Young's  horses  to 
'em.  They  jumped  off  'em  and 
turned  'em  into  the  yard,  while 
they  run  through  the  bushes  down 
yonder  to  whar  the  Yankee's  be- 
gun a  firing  on  our  boys  ;  and 
when  they  opened  on  'em  with 
the  cannon,  and  the  shells  begun 
to  'bust  round  headquarters,  these 
here  foolish  horses  got  sorter 
cantankerous,  so  I  'cotch  'em  by 
the  bridles,  and  as  they'd  'er  'bin 
killed  mabe  if  I  left  'em  up  yon- 
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der,  I'm  gwine  to  take  'em  dowa 
to  whar  the  boys  ib  under  cover." 
The  officer,  who  told  the  &tor j 
said  she  was  as  co<^  as  though  she 
was  leading  the  horses  to  water 
on  a  summer's  day  at  home;  and 
only  got  excited  and  used  ex- 
pressions more  forcible  than  ele- 
gant when  they,  snorting  and 
jerking  back  at  the  whiz  of  every 
shell,  came  near  stepping  on  her. 
She  said  the  woman  at  the  house 
had  run  into  the  cellar  when  the 
bombardment  began,  and  called 
to  her  to  come  in  too,  ^^but  I  told 
ber  I  was  a  gwine  to  carry  them 
thar  horses  to  ther  owners,— for 
mabe  they'd  need  'em  yet  a'fore 
the  day  was  over." 

She  was  on  her  way  to  Greneral 

Lee's  army  when    she  heard  of 

the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and 

Mr.  Davis'  arrival  at  Greensboro'. 

'^  I  could'nt  work  my  way  through 

to  Gin'ral  Lee  'afore  he  give  up 

under  that  thar  apple-tree,  sol 

nid  to  the  boys;  boys,  I'm  a  gwine 

to  jine    President  Davis  since  I 

can't  git  to  Gin'ral  Lee;  do  you 

sU  take  to  the  bushes  so  as  not  to 

git  kotched  by  the  Yankees,  and 

ru  foot   it   down   the    railroad 

track.    One  on  'em  told  me  to  be 

sure  when  I  got  in  sight  of  the 

inemy,  to  raise  my  right  hand, 

'and  now  Aunt  Abby,'  say  he, 

'don't  yoo  sass  'em  none  'cause 

they  ai'nt  like  us,  and  would  as 

lieve  shoot  an  old  woman  as  not. "  ' 

^^When  I  seed  'em,  honey,  I  did 

raise  my  right  hand,    but  Lord 

bless  your  soul  it  was  the  heaviest 

lift  ever  I  tried,  it  seemed  like  't 

was  made  o'  lead  and  had  a  bun* 

dered  pound  weight  hung  on  the 

eend     o'    my    fingers.      But    I 

knowed  it  was'nt  my  hand,  but 

VOL.  HI HO.  II. 


my  heart  that  was  so  heavy,  and 
I  said  to  myself,  Now,  Abby 
House  says,  I  there  ain't  a  grain 
o'  use  in  telling  of  you  to  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  Jiead  if  yen's 
got  to  talk  to  Yankees;  I  knows 
it  ain't  your  natur,  so  I  tells  you 
insted  to  keep  a  dumb  one  thar. 
And  I  did,  I  walked  through 
ten  mile  o'  'em,  honey,  and  never 
said  nar'er  a  word.  I  thought  I 
should  'er  choked,  for  when  they 
'cussed  Jeff.  Davis,  the  words 
kep'er  rising  up  in  my  throat,  and 
I  thought  they  would  come  out 
anyhow;  but  I  kep'er  wiping  of 
my  hand  over  my  mouth  and  a 
doing  like  I  was  a  taking  off  'em 
out  and  a  flinging  of  'em  behind 
me  at  'em,  and  that  sorter  eased 
my  mind  like." 

She  got  to  Greensboro  in  time 
to  see  Mr.  Davis  before  he  left 
there;  and  staid  by  the  train  in 
which  he  was  until  it  left.  *'I  cook- 
ed the  last  mouthful  o'  vittils  he 
eat  in  Korth  Oar'lina,  and  he 
shuck  hands  with  me  when  he 
started,  and  said,  'good  bye,  Aunt 
Abby,  you  are  true  grit,  and  stick 
to  your  friends  to  the  last,  hut's 
no  more  than  I  thought  you'd 
do.'" 

Aunt  Abby  arrived  in  Raleigh 
by  the  first  train  that  came  from 
Greensboro'  after  Sherman  had 
possession  of  the  town.  When 
she  got  out  at  the  depot  a  Yankee 
soldier,  standing  on  the  platform 
seeing  an  old  woman  stumbling 
along  loaded  down  with  bags  and 
bundles,  said  to  her  good  natured- 

ij; 

''Hand  up  your  traps,  my 
grand-mother,  and  give  us  your 
hand,  and  I'll  help  you  up  these 
steps." 
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"No you  won't"  was  her  ab- 
rupt reply.  "I  raised  my  right 
hand  once  to  a  whole  army  of  ye, 
but  I'll  never  give  it  willingly  to 
any  one  on  you.'' 

She  did  not  escape  the  &te  of 
most  dwellers  in  the  track  of  the 
"great destroyer,"  and  lost  her 
"crap  critter  "  which  was  "pick- 
ed up  "  by  Sherman's  bummers. 
As  fearlessly  as  she  had  hereto- 
fore sought  General  Lee  and 
President  Davis,  she  now  march- 
ed into  the  office  .of  the  Provost 
Marshal  and  demoded  the  sur- 
render of  her  propeJrty. 

"  I've  come  here  to  git  back  my 
crap  critter  that  Bome  'er  your 
men  has  stole  from  me,"  was  her 
abrupt  address  to  the  official  who 
sat  in  state  in  the  room  so  lately 
vacated  by  Governor  Vance. 

"And  pray,  Madam,  what  is  a 
crap  critter?"  said  he,  politely 
offering  her  a  chair. 

"No,  I'm  not  gwine  to  set 
down  in  this  here  office  till  them 
as  oughter  be  here,  is  back  whar 
they  belongs, "  said  she  contempt- 
uously pushing  the  chair  aside. 
"I've  sot  here  many  a  time 
with  Governor  Vance  and  your 
betters,  and  had  many  a  talk 
with  'em,  but  I  wants  nothing 
from  you  but  my  crap  critter  that 
was  stole  Thursday's  a  week  ago 
by  your  thievish  soldiers." 

"  Well,  Madam,  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  a  crap  critter  is,  and 
where  I  am  to  look  for  it,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  have  it  restored  to 
you  whatever  it  may  be." 

"Where  are  you  to  look  for  it? 
Why  look  in  your  own  cattle  pens 
where  you  won't  find  much  that 
hai'nt  been  stole." 

"Ah  I  understand  now,  its  a 


cow  that  you've   lost ;  can    you 
identify  it?"' 

"  Lord  Bakes,  who  but  a  Yan- 
kee ever  heard  tell  o'  tending  of  a 
crap  with  a  cow;  It's  a  mule,  man 
that  I'm  arter,  not  a  cow." 

Hie  Provost  Marshal,  who  was 
quite  equal  to  Aunt  Abby,  and 
told  of  his  interview  with  her 
afterward  asking  if  there  were 
"  many  more  sich  "  in  the  State, 
directed  her  to  the  proper  officer, 
and  told  her  if  she  could  not  find 
her  own  "crap  critter"  she 
might  take  her  choice  of  any  of 
those  in  the  yard  where  the  stolen 
animals  were  kept." 

"I  expected,"  he  said  after- 
ward, "that  she  would  be  at 
least  a  little  mollified  by  my  polite 
deportment,  and  even  ventured  to 
hope  when  I  added,  that  if  she 
liked  to  do  so,  she  could  take  two 
mules  in  the'^lace  of  her  "crap 
critter,"  that  she'd  think  I  was 
not,  in  spite  of  my  blue  coat,  un- 
worthy to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
departed  Zebulon.  Instead  of 
which,  she  turned  on  me^  with, 
'Ah  I  easy  comes  and  easy  goes; 
but  you  need'nt  think  to  mi^e  up 
for  stealing  ftom  one  by  giving  to 
another,  I'll  have  nothing  from 
ye  but  my  own  crap  critter.'  " 

Her  own  crap  critter,  however, 
could  not  be  found  among  the 
stolen  mules,  and  after  much  per- 
suasion she  was  induced,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Provost 
Marshal,  that  she  could  return  it 
when  it  was  called  for,  to  pick  out 
another  mule.  He  pointed  out 
one  that  he  thought  the  best  in 
the  lot,  but  she  rejected  it,  and 
finally  selected  one  of  the  worst, 
and  replied,  when  asked,  why  she 
did  not  take  a  better  one^- 
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^'I'mootgwine  tobe  beholden 
to  no  hatched-faced  Yankee 
among  ye  for  nothing.  Some  'on 
ye  tuck  my  crap  critter,  and  if  ye 
CMi't  give  hit  back  to  me,  IHl 
take  one  as  nigh  hit's  vally  as  I 
can  git,  and  that's  this  here  one." 

<'A11  right,  old  lady,  take  the 
one  that  snits  you  best,  Jeff. 
Davit  himself  ooold'nt  say  more 
if  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States." 

"  And  that  he^ll  never  be-mean 
bisself  to  be,"  she  replied  indig- 
nantly, ''for  he  never  had  an 
ONgentlemanly  thought,  or  did  an 
ongentlemanly  act  in  his  life,  and 
being  President  of  the  United 
States  ai'nt  no  gentlemanly  call- 
ing now,  since  rail-splitters  and 
tailors  is  tuck  it  up." 

Just  before  she  got  up  to  leave 
me  a  gentleman  who  had  fre- 
qnently  seen  her  in  the  trenches 
at  Petersburg,  came  in,  and  re- 
cognizing her,  spoke  to  her,  but 
he  had  to  recall  to  her  memory 
the  time  and  place  where  he  had 
last  seen  her,  before  she  could 
recollect  him. 

"  O  yes,  I  riccolecks  you  now," 
she  said  at  length,  but  you  see, 
you  men  all  looks  so  different  in 
your  *•  store  close '  from  what  you 
did  in  your  dirty  old  grey  jackets 
in  them  trenches,  that  I  don't 
know  none  on  ye  at  first." 

"  Don't  you  think.  Aunt  Abby," 
said  I,  <Hhat  they  looked  a  great 
deal  better  in  their  grey  uniforms 
tiian  they  do  in  their .  store 
clothes?" 

^'I  don't  know  about  that, 
honey,  some  on  'em  was  monstrous 
smoky  and  ragged,  I  can  tell  you; 
you  never  seed  'em  at  their  worst 
as  I  did,  they  spruced  up  a  sight 


when  they  come  home,  to  what  # 
they  was  in  camp,  but  if  they 
did'nt  look  better,  they  felt  a  long 
sight  better  than  they  does  now, 
or  ever  will  as  long  as  these  blue 
coats  is  a  swarming  over  the 
country  like  the  plague  of  hopper- 
grasses  in  the  Bcripter.  But  I've 
got  to  see  lawyer  Bogers  'afore 
night  and  its  'bout  time  I  was 
gwine  down  town.  You  jest  do 
what  I  tells  you  'bout  writing  to 
Gk)vemor  Yance,  and  axing  him 
'bout  that  letter  he  'gin  me  to 
Gin'ral  Lee,  and  told  me  not  to 
let  nobody  laugh  at.  He  read 
it  to  me,  but  I  disremember  what 
was  in  it:  I  only  knows  that 
Gin'ral  Lee  said  it  was  a  mighty 
smart  letter,  and  seemed  powerful 
sorry  he  could'rit  let  Marcellus 
stay  at  home  that  time  cause  he 
was  afeard  of  the  example." 

I  did  write  to  Gov.  Yance, 
and  his  reply  was  so  character- 
istic of  him.  General  Lee,  and 
Aunt  Abby,  that  I  will  close  her 
story  with  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter. 

'^  On  one  occasion  Aunt  Abby 
came  to  me  and  said  her  nephew 
Marcellus  was  in  the  hospital  at 
Bichmond,  and  'was  gwine  to 
die  sure  ef  he  did'nt  git  away 
from  thar  to  whar  somebody  could 
nuss  him;'  and  promised  me 
solemnly  that  if  I  would  get  him 
a  sick  furlough  for  thirty  days, 
that  she  would  return  him  at  the 
end  of  the  time,  dead  or  alive! 
Upon  this  I  applied  for  the  fur- 
lough, and  gave  my  personal 
pledge  that  he  should  promptly 
return.  She  set  off  to  Richmond 
with  my  letter,  and  soon  Aunt 
Abby  and  Marcellus  came  home 
rejoicing.    It  had  all  passed  out 
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%of  my  mind,  when  lol  at  the  end 
of  sixty  days  into  my  office  popped 
Aunt  Abby.  She  took  a  seat  and 
stuck  her  feet  up  on  the  fender 
without  a  word  being  spoken. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "you  took 
Marcellus  back  did^nt  you?" 

"  No  I  did'nt "  said  she,  "that 
child's  got  the  wust  coff  ever  you 
seed,  and  I  am  come  to  git  you  to 
write  'em  that  he  aint '  able  to  go 
back." 

"  The  mischief  you  have!  How 
do  I  know  that?" 

"  Why  I  tell  ye  so;  do  you  dare 
to  'spute  my  word?" 

"  Well  but  I  don't  know  it  ; 
rve  not  seen  him,  and  I  can't 
certify  to  anything  which  is  not 
within  my  own  knowledge.  And 
besides,  I'm  not  or  doctor." 

"But  they'll  believe  anything 
you  tell  'em." 

"  Yes,  but  X  can't  tell  them  a 
lie." 

' '  It  taint  no  lie  I  tell  yel  If  you 
could  see  that  boy  coff  it  would 
make  you  sick  I  Shut  up  with 
your  foolishness  and  jest  write  to 
'em  as  I  tell  ye;  tell  'em  I  say  he 
aint  fitten  for  to  go  back." 

"  Well,  well "  said  I  in  despair, 
"who  shall  I  write  to?" 

"Write  to  Gin'ral  Lee,  I  don't 
want  no  botherment  with  none  of 
them  officers." 

"I  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  about 
as  follows:" 

"  ^Genebal:  The  ubiquitous,  in- 
defatigable and  inevitable  Mrs. 
House  will  hand  you  this.  She 
asks  me  to  say,  that  alie  says,  that 
her  nephew  Marcellus  of  —  regi- 
ment, N.  C.  T's.  now  at  home, 
thirty  days  over  his  leave,  is  still 
unable  to  return  to  duty.  She 
says  he  has   a  most   distressing 


"  co£"  I  have  not  graduated  in 
medicine,  nor  have  I  seen  this 
patient,  but  judging  from  the 
symptoms  as  detailed  by  Mrs. 
House,  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
Marcellus,  like  his  great  name- 
sake, has  his  thoughts  "bent on 
peace."  I  fear  that  the  air  here 
is  too  far  South  for  his  lungs,  and 
earnestly  recommend  ^hat  more 
salubrious  atmosphere  of  the 
Bappahannock  ;  and  that  when 
comfortably  established  there,,  he 
be  made  to  take  for  his  "  koff  "  a 
compound  of  sulphur,  saltpetre 
and  charcoal,  to  be  copiously  ad- 
ministered by  inhalation. 

I  should  be  happy  to  learn  the 
result  of  this   prescriptioof  and 
have  the  honor  to  be  Greneral, 
Your  ob't.  serv't. 

Z.  B.  Vakce.'" 

"I  read  this  letter  over  to  her 
in  a  loud  and  pompous  tone.  She 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  slapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  saying,  "Lord 
bless  ye,  honey,  that's  it,  why 
could 'nt  you  a  done  that  at  fust 
without  all  this  foolishness?" 

As  I  folded  and  addressed  the 
letter,  I  said  to  her,  that  there 
were  many  people  in  the  army 
who  did'nt  like  me,  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  would  make  fun  of 
my  letter,  and  if  so,  she  must  let 
me  know.  • 

"  Just  let  'em  dar  to  laugh  at 
it"  said  she,  and  with  many 
thanks  she  left  me.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks  she  came  into  my  office 
again  with  a  very  long  face,  in- 
deed. 

"What  luck,  Aunt  Abby?"  said 
I,  "did  you  get  Marcellus  ex- 
cused?" 

"Lord  bless  you,  honey,  it  never 
done  a  grain  o'  good;  I  carried 
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jour  letter  to  Gin'ral  Lee,  who  "No"  said  she,  "he begun  to 

read  it,  bat  they  tuck  him,  Lord  laugh  wonst,  but  I  told  him  'to 

bless  your  heart,  they  took  that  dry   that   up,»   and  he    read   it 

child  back  Jist  the  same  as  if  you  through  very  solemn,  and  said  it 

had'nt  »er  writ  that  letterl"  was  a  mighty  smart  letter." 

I  expressed    my    concern,    of  (concluded.) 
course,  and  added,  "  I  hope  Gen. 
Lee  did'nt  make  ftin  of  my  letter, 
did  he?" 


SONNET. 

DXDIOATBD  TO  JA1CB8  BABBOV  HOPK. 

Poets  are  priests  whose  teachings  never  die; 

Empurpled  Kings  who  sit  on  ivory  thrones, 
With  laurels  crowned  and  sweeping  harps,  whose  tones 

Are  grand  as  thunders  in  the  storm-rent  sky. 
Their  souls  are  fed  with  beauty  as  were  Jews 

With  manna;  their  thoughts  sad  as  ^olian 
Strains  in  midnight  bowers;  sweet  as  nectared  dews 

By  roses  wept  or  blooms  Magnolian. 
Their  works  like  to  Cathedrals  dim  and  old. 

Where  music  swells  and  dies  in  tones  divine, 
Bich  in  Mosaics  of  most  rare  design. 

With  pictured  oriels,  and  lamps  of  gold 
Which,  from  their  frescoed  domes,  like  great  stars  shine 

Through  clouds  of  incense  f^om  high  altars  rolled! 

NOBVOLK,  Va. 
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TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  SPAIN* 


A  RAMBLB  ABOUT    SEVILLE. 

KXTXAOT  WROU   XY  JOURVAL. 

"  April  25,  185—.  Up  early— 
before  the  dappled  dawn.  Found 
the  streets  already  thronged  and 
noisy  with  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
While  London  and  Paris  are  yet 
buried  in  sleep,  Seville  is  wide 
awake  and  all  astir.  But  people 
don't  move  here,  even  In  the  fresh, 
breezy  air  of  morning,  with  a 
rushj  as  if  life  or  fortune  were  in 
every  step,  like  they  do  in  our  own 
cities.  The  face  is  quiet  and  reg- 
ular, more  like  curiosity  seekers 
than  men  of  business.  The  Ci- 
garreraa^  hastening  to  the  Fabrtea 
de  Tahaco8  from  an  over-revel, 
were  the  briskest  walkers  I  saw. 
The  Churches  all  open,  inviting 
the  devout  to  matins.  Noticed 
that  almost  everybody  went  into 
a  church,  were  it  but  for  a  few 
moments— a  salutary  preparation 
for  the  day's  work.  All  religious 
service  more  impressive  at  this 
early  hour,  than  after  you  have 
looked  into  the  garish  eye  of  day, 
and  got  though  never  so  lightly 
soiled  with  the  world's  dust.  Met 
a  great  many  herds  of  goats  in  the 
streets.  The  manner  of  proce- 
dure is  curious:  they  pause  be- 
fore a  door,  when  a  man  or  wo- 
man will  come  out  with  a  cup  or 
other  vessel,  which  the  goatherd 
takes,  seizes  one  of  the  goats,  and 
having  filled  the  vessel  with  milk; 
at  a  given  signal  the  herd  takes 
up  the  line  of  march  in  regular 
order  to  the  next  customer.  So 
you  may   see   them,    herd   after 

*  Contlned  from  page  63. 


herd,  going  ftrom  street  to  street, 
over  the  whole  city,  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  milk,  which,  they 
say,  a  Spaniard  is  fond  of  drink- 
ing the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
unstrained  fresh  and  warm  fh>m 
the  udder.  Groat's  milk  is  com- 
monly used.  Cow  milk  is  rare  in 
Seville,  though  quite  plentiful  in 
Madrid.  But  this  method  of  Air- 
nishing  the  supply  of  milk  to  the 
customers,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  be  more  pleased  with 
than  annoyed  at— pleased  with 
the  pastoral  aspect  it  gives  the 
city— annoyed  at  having  to  make 
your  way  through  fiocks  of  goats 
and  clouds  of  goatish  odors. 

Stepped  into  many  of  the  stores 
and  shops,  which  had  their  doors 
opened  and  their  wares  displayed 
early.  Was  struck  here,  as  else- 
where, with  the  apparent  indifier- 
ence  of  this  class  to  selling  their 
goods.  They  are  polite  enough — 
in  fkct  it  is  an  excess  of  politeness 
which  keeps  them  back  from  press- 
ing solicitations  upon  you— they 
must  exchange  long  and  formal 
salutations  with  you— they  must 
pass  a  great  many  enquiries— as 
if  the  business  of  buying  or  selling 
were  altogether  secondary  to  that 
of  talking.  They  show  you  arti- 
cles with  an  air  that  seems  to  say 
they  don't  care  whether  you  like 
them  or  not— shrug  their  should- 
ers and  then  go  on  chatting  again. 
They  preserve  here  the  eastern 
habit  of  having  the  different  trades 
in  streets  appropriated  to  them- 
selves. Noticed  another  thing. — 
Many  of  the  shops  are  kept  by 
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young  women.  This  is  an  inno-  squftreplfttfcMin  of  granite  on  the 
Tation,  brought  from  France,  open  plain  juat  ontside  the  city 
where  women  are  generally  better  walls,  where  the  yictims  of  the 
educated  than  men,  and  do  much  Inquisition  were  burnt,  and  the 
of  what  is  usually  considered  last  act  in  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
men's  work,  book*keeping,  Ac—  the  auto  de  fi  was  celebrated. — 
In  Spain  anciently  the  rule  was  Mr.  Pord  says  that  this  Tribunal, 
the  reyerae,  and  is  so  yet  to  a  large  from  its  establishment  at  Seville 
extent,  outside  of  Madrid,  where  in  1481  to  1808,  when  the  inva- 
French  manners  have  nearly  over-  sion  of  Napoleon  summarily  and 
run  old  Spanish  ideas  and  habits,  effectually  put  an  end  to  its  re- 
Whether  it  be  that  the  hot  blood  fined  cruelties,  burnt  alive  34,- 
ofthe  Spanish  women  will  really  612  persons,  and  imprisoned 
not  bear  exposure  to  contact  with  288,109;  the  goods  and  chattels 
the  other  sex,  or  whether  it  be  a  of  each  victim  being  first  duly 
pure  relic  of  Moorish  Jealouqr,  it  confiscated.  I  have  no  means 
is  certain  they  are  kept  much  in  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
the  back-ground  of  society,  educa-  these  figures.  We  know  only  that 
ted  only  in  the  simple  duties  of  Protestantism,  at  its  high  tide  in 
the  household  and  sharply  watch-  the  sixteenth  century,  imminent- 
ed  when  abroad.  It  is  a  pleasing  ly  threatened  Spain;  and  we  may 
change,  this  that  they  are  begin-  well  suppose  that  the  Inquisition 
ning  at  Seville,  and  adds  to  the  and  Philip  II,  who  met  it  with 
attractiveness,  and  the  profits,  an  amount  of  resistiSMiice  which  it 
too,  of  their  shops.  encountered  nowhere   else,  were 

Went  through  several  of  their  unsparing.  This  is  conceded  on 
markets — found  them  well-kept  all  hands.  The  Reformation  in 
and  well-supplied  with  excellent  Spain  came  &oe  to  face  with  a  foe 
meats,  fish  of  all  kinds,  game  of  worthy  of  its  steel-^equally  true 
all  kinds,  vegetables  of  all  kinds—  to  convictions,  equally  intense  in 
very  much  like  good  markets  all  enthusiasm,  equally  unselfish  in 
over  the  world,  only  the  array  of  sacrifices,  equally  courageous  in 
luscious  summer  fruits  and  rich-  doing  or  in  dying.  The  result  we 
colored  fiowers  is  scarcely  sur-  know;  and  may  deplore  or  rejoice 
passed  in  all  the  world  besides.        at,  as  we  lean  to  one  side  or  the 

Wandering  beyond  the  walls  of  other  of  the  controversy,  whioh 
the  city,  through  the  gates  of  has  yet  unhappily  come  down  to 
which  long  processions  of  goats,  us.  But  the  whole  thing,  in  its 
having  done  their  dally  task  in-  relation  to  existing  sentiment  in 
tide,  were  pouring  in  a  continu-  Spain,  belongs  to  the  past.  Mr. 
oos  stream  to  browse  in  the  neigh-  Ford,  however,  sayb,  that  Span- 
boring  valleys  and  on  the  neigh-  lards  live  in  continual  apprehen- 
boring  hills,  I  was  shown  for  the  sion  of  a  re-establishment  of  the 
first  time  the  QuEMADESo!  I  Hor-  InquiBition,  and  asserts  that  the 
ridnamel  horrid  spoti  to  the  gen-  spirit  of  the  institution  still  sur- 
tle  manners  ai^d  tolerant  ideas  of  vives.  I  have  not  found  it  so: 
the  nineteenth  century!    It  is  a  except,  in  the  general  sense,  that 
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the  spirit  of  persecution  inherent- 
ly exists  in  all  sects.  True,  there  is 
no  toleration  by  law  in  Spain,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  everybody 
is  Catholic,  and  nobody  wants  to 
be  anything  else — reason  enough 
many  folks  at  home  think  for  es- 
tablishing the  Protestant  religion 
bylaw.  But,  practically,  one  is 
interfered  with  here,  or  question- 
ed as  little  about  his  religion  as 
he  would  be  at  home.  All  intelli- 
gent Spaniards  denounce  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Inquisition,  which 
was  as  much  an  engine  of  civil  as 
it  was  of  religious  oppressiveness. 
In  the  war  upon  it,  the  Spanish 
clergy  have  themselves  been  fore- 
most and  boldest;  than  whom  as  a 
whole,  I  may  add,  there  is  in  no 
country  a  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened body  of  divines.  Of 
course  the  future  is  big  with 
mighty  actions  and  re-actions,  nor 
may  any  prophet  tell  what  it  will 
bring  forth — ^but  surely  the  Span- 
iards have  as  little  ground  to  fear 
the  revival  of  the  Inquisition  as 
Englishmen  have  to  fear  the  re- 
vival of  the  Boot  and  Screw;  and 
its  memory  is  as  much  execrated 
here  as  elsewhere— perhaps  more. 
Betumedto  my  Hotel— had  a 
good  shave  and  a  good  breakfast. 
A  shave  by  a  Spanish  barber  is  a 
most  delightful  thing,  but  don^t 
believe,  though  often  enjoyed,  I've 
anywhere  recorded  its  delights. — 
A  bowl  of  lukewarm  water,  scoop- 
ed out  around  the  rim  so  as  to 
suit  the  neck,  is  placed  under  the 
chin.  The  beard  is  softened  by 
the  hand,  without  a  brush,  until 
the  face  is  so  thickly  lathered  as 
to  resemble  a  poodle's  phiz— then 
a  stroke  or  too  of  a  keen  razor  re- 
duces you  from  barbarism  to  civ- 


ilized humanity;  and  a  perfhmed 
facial  bath  sends  you  forth  the 
most  sweet-scented  of  mortals. — 
All  this,  too,  is  done  by  a  sur- 
geon as  well  as  a  barber,  and  the 
most  amiable  gossiping  fellow 
about  town— for  the  barbers  in 
Spain  are  still  practitioners  in 
surgery,  as  in  the  times  of  Gil 
Bias.  Have  had  no  occasion  to 
test  their  skill  in  blood-letting, 
but  commend  me  to  a  Spanish 
barber  for  a  smooth  face  and  a 
dainty  dish  of  chit-chat! 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
visited  the  Casa  de  Pilatos  or 
House  of  Pilate— a  structure  in 
the  Saracenic-Gothic  style,  erected 
in  1533  by  a  distinguished  noble- 
man of  that  day  to  commemorate 
a  self  imposed  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  said  to  be  after  the 
fashion  of  Pontius  Pilate's  Palace 
— Whence  its  name.  What  odd  fan- 
cies possessed  those  old  pilgrims  I 
Here  is  a  fellow  who  goes  all  the 
way  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  at 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  and 
comes  home  to  memorialize  the 
architectural  taste,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  of  our  Saviour's  murder- 
er. The  House  itself  is  a  ruin — 
a  beautiful  ruin— utterly  unten- 
anted and  neglected— abounding 
in  curious  relics.  One  sees,  in 
fact,  more  broken  pieces  of  Boman 
sculpture  here  than  in  all  Seville 
else  put  together— gods  and  god- 
desses, headless,  armless,  legless, 
noseless,  lying  about  in  tbe  room 
or  court-yard  as  rubbish — nothing 
else  remarkable. 

Visited  also  the  Church  of  La 
Caridad^  more  impressed  than 
ever  with  a  piece  of  work  carved 
in  wood,  which  wonderftiUy  illus- 
trates the  power  of  genius.    It  is 
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ft  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The 
fignres  are  all  life-size.  The 
whole  sad  scene  is  so  natural — ^the 
mournful  tenderness  and  holy 
awe  about  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  the  friends  who  assists  him  in 
taking  down  the  lifeless  body  of 
their  loved  Lord  from  the  cross — 
the  delicate  handling  of  the 
mangled  form — the  expression  of 
Christ  himself  so  death-like— yet 
so  God-like  even  in  death !  I  I  had 
not  thought,  wood  Was  capable  of 
such  inspiration!  iTe  stood  be- 
fore it  and  mused  by  the  hour, 
and  **  while  I  mused  the  fire 
burned,"  tfll  I>ye  actually  felt  an 
impulse  to  help  in  the  sorrowfhl 
fimeral  rites.  This  work  has  im- 
pressed me  the  more,  as  being  in 
contrast  with  what  we  usually  see 
here  of  snch  representations  in 
wood.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  wooden  images  of  our 
SaTionr;  but  with  such  hideous 
deformity  are  they  generally  exe- 
cuted, that  Spaniards,  when  they 
would  strongly  convey  an  idea  of 
remarkable  homeliness  in  a  man, 
express  it  by  a  saying  that  borders 
onbhiaphemy.  "He  is  uglier," 
they  say,    «*than  an  old  ChristI" 

Hastened  back  to  my  quarters 
at  the  Fbnda  de  Europa.  The 
heat  is  becoming  excessive.  As 
the  sun  careers  toward  mid- 
heaven,  there  begins  to  come  over 
the  life  and  activity  of  the  city  au 
evident  lull,  which  continues  to 
deepen  till  the  streets,  thoroughly 
shaded  though  many  of  them  be, 
are  almost  totally  deserted. — 
From  about  12  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  the 
Spaniards  say  nobody  is  out  but 
strangers  and  dogs. 

Excellent  lodgings  and  meals  at 
Ae  Fonda  de  Europa  for  two  dol- 


lars a  day.  l^ave  been  much 
mistaken  in  my  preconceived  no- 
tions of  the  general  style  of  living 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Spain.^- 
TJsed  to  think  before  I  came  here, 
that,  in  so  old  a  country,  we 
would'nt  find  any,  or,  at  least,  as 
much  of  that  wretched  cooldng 
and  uncomfortable  accommoda- 
tion, which  one  meets  with  so 
frequently  in  our  own  backwood 
taverns.  True,  in  the  large  cities, 
like  Seville  and  along  the  main 
lines  of  travel,  the  inns  are 
tolerably  well  provided— some  of 
them  first-rately— but  when  you 
get  off  in  the  bye- ways  and  among 
the  smaller  towns,  the  iare  is  ill, 
mean  and  filthy  beyond  what  is 
illest,  meanest  and  filthiest  at 
home.  Spain,  however,  has  one 
advanta^  over  us.  If  she  lodges 
and  feeds  you  badly,  she  yet  does 
it  cheaply.  Your  Spanish  host, 
extremely  affltble  and  always 
doing  his  best,  don^t  give  you 
nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
sleep  on,  and  then  impudently 
charge  you  as  if  you  had  fkred 
sumptuously. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom  they 
have  here— that  of  regaling  you 
at  meal-time  with  music*  A 
blind  man  and  a  guitar  are  al- 
most necessary  parts  of  table  fur- 
niture; and  strains  most  musical, 
most  melancholy  impart  a  zest  to 
good  bread  and  good  wine,  which 
are  universal  in  Spain. 

After  a  sound  siesta,  called  on 
Don  Juan  de  Bibera,  with  whose 
charming  family  spent  an  hour  or 
two.  The  more  I  see  of  the  inner, 
domestic  life   of  Spaniards,   the 

*  It  is  80  common  for  all  blind  per- 
sons to  play  the  guitar,  that  the  same 
term  (ciego)  means  both  a  blind  man 
and  a  musician: 
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more  I  like  it.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it— they  know  how  to  do 
the  hospitality  beyond  all  people. 
They  put  their  house  and  every- 
thing  that  is  theirs  at  your  dis- 
posal with  a  winning  cordiality, 
which  produces  a  home-feeling  at 
onee — ^butl  must  not  suffer  my- 
self to  enlarge  on  this  topic.  We 
all  strolled  out  in  the  evening  to 
the  grounds  of  the  DsuciAS— the 
most  enchanting  promenade  in 
Europe.  Lying  immediately 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Guadalquiver,  with  its  extended 
orange-embowered  avenues,  ter- 
minating in  a  labyrinthine  gar- 
den, where  art  and  nature  have 
lavished  whatever  is  sweetest  in 
flowers,  stealing  and  giving  odors, 
while  the  tuneful  feet  in  the  mazy 
dance,  the  gay  click  of  the  Cas- 
tanet, the  soft  touch  of  the  guitar 
gently  melodize  the  eatmg  cares 
and  troubled  thoughts  of  the 
mind;  it  is  a  place  to  dream  of 
what  is  tenderest  in  love,  and  to 
feel  what  is  divinest  in  poetry: 
''And  a  peip«taal  feast  of   nectar*d 

"  Where  no  cmde  snfeit  reigns." 

Was  presented,  during  our  stroll 
in  the  helieias^  by  Don  Juan  de 
Bibera  to  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  whom  I  had  often  seen 
before.  He  is  the  son  of  Louis 
Fhillippe,  the  last  king  of  the 
French.  His  marriage  with  the 
lu&nta  of  Spain,  the  sister  of  the 
reigning  Queen,  was  considered  a 
master-stroke  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  whereby  he 
wae  supposed  to  have  strengthen- 
ed his  own  throne  by  a  net- work 
of  alliances  with  the  crowns  of 
Europe;  and  this  Spanish  alliance 
particularly  made  a  great  noise 
and  seriously  threatened  the  peace 


of  England  and  France.    But  the 
kings  and  diplomatists  have  done 
well  to  lay  to  heart  the  homely 
wisdom  of  Bums: 
«  The  best  laid  schemes  o*  mice  an*  men 

.   Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  leave  va  nought  hut  grief  and  pain 
For  promised  lay.*' 

Louis  Fhillippe's  throne  fell 
miserably  to  pieces  at  the  first  on- 
set of  Bevolution.  He  and  all  bla 
family  are  exUed  from  France. — 
The  Duke  of  ^ontpensier,  the 
happieat,  perhi^,  of  them  all  has 
hid  himself  since  the  immense 
events  of  1848  in  his  immenae 
estates  about  Seville,  where  he 
lives  in  much  privacy,  and  with 
whose  people  he  ia  said  to  be  very 
popular.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
agreeable  manners,  of  culture  and 
fine  sense— speaks  English  well. 
His  marriage,  though  the  fruit  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  king-craft, 
is  said  nevertheless  to  be  a  very 
happy  one.  He  eschews  politics 
now,  but  is  doubtless  abiding  his 
time,  which  may  come;  for  a 
kiug^s  son  allied  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  in  the  future  throes  of 
Europe,  can  hardly  be  an  insig- 
nificant figure.  His  wife,  the 
Duchess,  who  may  be  seen  almost 
every  evening  in  the  DelidcUj 
though  she  was  not  out  to-day, 
is  far  handsomer  than  the  Queen, 
and  looks  quite  Spani8h--a  full 
brunette— while  the  Queen  is  de- 
c^edly  blonde  and  un-Spanish* — 
Scandal  has  been  busy  conoeming 
the  paternity  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Duchess,  as  accounting  for 
the  difierence  in  their  personal 
appearance,  but  I  don^t  care  to 
note  the  aeandalum  magnatum  of 
gossiping  Madrid. 

Lingered  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
enchanted  grounds  of  the  Delidas 
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under   a  mUd,    star-roofed   sky,   eleven  of  the  dock,  to  my  room 
among  the  merry,  affable  crowd  and  to  pleasant  dreams." 
of  SeviUians;  and  came  back  at  (to  bb  covtirxd.) 


THE  CONFSDBRATB  DEAD. 

From  Potomac'^s  broad  flood  rolling, 
To  the  Bio  Grandees  waves, 
All  the  ah:  is  fiUed  with  tolUng, 
All  the  earth  is  strewn  with  graves. 
Through  the  valley,  forest  shaded, 
On  the  hill,  and  by  \he  stream 
Has  the  martial  pageant  faded 
Like  the  vision  of  a  dream. 

Where  the  reveille^  rang  over 
Bustling  camps,  with  call  "To  arms!" 
Nod  the  heavy  heads  of  clover 
To  the  wind's  mesmeric  charms; 
Where  flew  mounted  squadrons,  hurling 
Clouds  of  dust  adown  the  pass, 
Now  the  dew's  frail  gems  are  pearling 
Slender  stems  of  glistening  grass. 

Where  the  shock  of  armies  meeting 
Roused  the  air  like  ocean's  roar. 
When  in  wrath  his  waves  are  beating 
On  the  stem  resounding  shore; — 
Where  the  shrieks  of  tortured  dying 
Pierced  the  elemental  strife. 
And  the  hoofs  of  horsemen  flying 
Trampled  out  the  spark  of  life; — 

Now  reigns  quiet,  earth  enfolding 
In  a  hush  of  dreamless  rest, 
Gentle  Nature's  arms  are  holding 
Our  lost  heroes  on  her  breast — 
Shield  them  well.  Oh  tender  Mother, 
And  with  morn  and  evening's  breath, 
Whisper  some  desparing  brother 
Of  their  victory  over  death. 
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What  though  no  stately  carving  pure 

Their  cherished  names  may  raise, 

To  tell  while  marble  shall  endure, 

The  theme  too  high  for  praise,— 

The  sky's  white  bannered  clouds  hung  out 

Their  solemn  pomp  shall  be, 

And  all  the  choiring  winds  will  shout 

The  anthem  of  the  free.  - 

The  Spring  with  vineleafed  arms  shall  twine, 

Each  hillocked  resting-place 

And  Summer's  roses  low  incline 

With  flushed  and  dewy  face; 

Fair  daisies,  rayed  like  stars,  shall  rise 

From  their  enhallowed  dust. 

And  look  up  to  protecting  skies, 

With  smiles  of  sunny  trust. 

And  vain  shall  witling  lips  assail 
Their  fame  with  envious  dart; 
The  low-aimed  shaft  will  ever  fail 
To  reach  its  shield— the  heart— 
The  nation's  great  heart,  yet  alive, 
Though  each  throb  be  in  pain: 
For  Life  and  Hope  must  still  survive 
Where  Love  and  Faith  remain. 


FORT    MOTTE,     1780. 

Mrs.  Bebecca  Motte  seems  one  of  her  grandsons,  may  not  be 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  superfluous, 
been  the  heroine  of  South  Caroli-  Mrs.  Motte  was  residing  with 
na  in  the  Revolution  of  '76;  a  po-  her  two  younger  daughters  and 
sition  which  would  have  shocked  Mrs,  Brewton  (the  widow  of  her 
that  lady  not  a  little,  as  she  al-  nephew)  at  her  new  mansion  on 
ways  disclaimed  any  peculiar  mer-  the  Congaree,  when  it  was  taken 
it  in  the  sacrifice  she  made  for  her  possession  of  by  the  British  under 
country.  She  gave  up  her  house  Col.  McPherson,  who  proceeded 
quietly  and  cheerfully,  and  * 'blush-  to  erect  a  fortiflcation  around  the 
ed  to  flnd  it  fame."  house,  which  thus  became  ''  Fort 

Though  the  fact  is  generally  Motte"— one  of  a  chain  of  fortified 
known,  so  many  errors  have  grad-  posts  extending  in  a  semi-circle 
ually  crept  into  the  story,  that  the  from  Charleston  to  Augusta,  by 
following  statement,  given  me  by  which  the  British  hoped  to  keep 
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that  whole  region  in  subjection. — 
Mrs.  Motte  was  a  widow,  but  her 
well-known  whig  principles,  and 
the  fiict  that  Major  Thomas 
Finckney,  "the  rebel,"  was  her 
son-in-law,  ggTO  the  British  offi- 
cers an  excuse  for  seizing  on  her 
property.  She,  however,  received 
no  personal  incivility  from  them; 
and  it  is  creditable  to  McPherson 
that  his  soldiers,  instead  of  seiz- 
ing and  destroying  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  a  la 
Sherman,  did  not  even  make  way 
I  with  her  poultry  without  asking 
her  permission,  which  though  a 
mere  form,  was  always  done  in 
this  manner:  "My  Lord  Corn- 
wallift'  compliments  and  asks  you 
to  send  him  a  pair  of"  turkeys, 
docks  or  fowls— as  it  might  be — 
a  ceremonious  fiction  which  im- 
posed on  no  one. 
I  On  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 

can forces  under  Marion  and  Lee, 
the  ladies  left  the  Fort  and  took 
up  their  abode  at  the  overseer's 
house,  at  some  little  distance,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  communi- 
cate with  the  American  officers 
daring  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
The  approach  of  British  aux- 
I  fllaries  under  Lord  Bawdon  soon 
made  it  advisable  that  a  more 
speedy  mode  of  reduction  should 
be  attempted,  and  Mrs.  Motte  was 
reluctantly  informed  by  Col.  Lee 
that  the  destruction  of  her  house 
might  be  necessary.  To  this  she 
immediately  and  cheerftiUy  con- 
sented, assuring  them  that  the 
loss  of  her  property  was  "  noth- 
ing" compared  with  the  advance- 
ment of  uieir  cause,  and  to  facili- 
tate their  operations,  presented 
them  with  some  combustible  ar- 
rows with  which  to  set  fire  to  the 
house. 


The  arrows  were  a  great  curi- 
osity, the  points  having  been  dip- 
ped into  some  preparation  which, 
on  striking  wood,  would  cause  it 
to  ignite.  They  had  been  brought 
from  the  East  Indies  by  a  sea  cap- 
tain and  presented  to  his  employ- 
er. Miles  Brewton,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Charleston,  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Motte.  Mr.  Brewton  and 
family  having  been  lost  at  sea  in 
1775,  the  arrows  fell  into  his  sis- 
ter's possession,  and  were  fortun- 
ately carried  by  the  ladies  when 
dismissed  from  the  Eort,  to  their 
more  humble  abode.  No  bow  ac- 
companied them,  so  they  were 
discharged  from  a  rifle  when  the 
sun  had  prepared  the  shingles  for 
the  attempt.  The  first  two  failed, 
the  third  set  the  roof  on  fire;  and 
as  the  piece  of  artillery  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Americans  commanded 
the  only  access  to  the  roof,  the 
British  surrendered  immediately. 
The  Americans  rushed  in,  extin- 
guished' the  fire  and  saved  the 
house;  an  act  of  gratitude  to  the 
owner  for  her  patriotic  devotion.* 

The  day  was  concluded  by  a 
dinner,  given  by  Mrs.  Motte  to  the 
officers  of  both  parties.  A  painfhl 
circumstance,  which  occurred  du- 
ring this  entertainment  is  mention- 
ed as  showing  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  While  they  were  at 
table,  several  musket  shots 
were  heard,  at  which  Marion 
showed  a  degree  of  excitement 
unaccountable  to  his  hostess,  and 
despatched  an  officer  with  orders 

•  The  Indian  qniver  which  held  these 
celebrated  arrows  was  preserved  by 
Mrs.  Motte  and  used  afterwards  as  a 
knlttlngKjase.  An  old  lady  not  very  long 
deceased,  reooUected  that  she  bad  often 
►layed  with  it  when  a  child  at  Mrs. 
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to  ''stop  that  instantly.''  He 
suspected  what  proved  to  he  true, 
that  the  Americans  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  their 
officers  to  execute  summary  ven- 
geance on  certain  tories  who  had 
been  taken  in  the  Fort.  In  ex- 
tenuati<m  of  their  conduct,  we 
must  recollect  that  the  tories  some- 
times  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  the 
helpless  families  of  their  adversa- 
ries* 

The  house,  after  escaping  the 
dangers  here  mentioned,  was  ac- 
cidently  burned  some  years  after- 
wards, a  circumstance  that  has 
led  to  much  confusion  in  the  tra- 
ditions on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Motte 
did  not  rebuild  it,  but  erected,  in- 
stead, a  fine  mansion  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Santee,  which, 
though  shelled  by  a  Yankee  gun- 
boat, has  survived  the  late  war.— 
Unfortunately  its  style,  as  well  as 
its  name,  (£1  Dorado)  seem  a 
mockery  of  the  present  fortunes 
of  her  descendants. 

But  Mrs.  Motte  was  preyed  up- 
on by  the  British  in  other  ways. — 
There  lies  before  me  a  faded  letter 
from  Tarleton,  dated  September 
2nd,  1780,  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edges that  her  horses  had  been 
seized  for  the  use  of  his  troops, 
and  even  professes  a  willingness 
to  return  them,  if  he  could  identi- 
fy them.  For  this  he  must  have 
failed  to  do,  for  many  years  after- 
wards when  Gren.  Thomas  Finck- 
ney  was  Minister  at  St.  James', 
he  was  introduced  to  Tarleton  by 
the  eccentric  Mr.  Church,  as  "son- 
in-law  to  Mrs.  Motte,  whost 
horses  you  know  you  stole  in  Caro- 
Kna.'^^  On  this  occasion  Tarleton 
is  reported  to  have  narrowly  es- 
caped blushing. 


Even  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  presented  by  Mrs.  Motte  to 
the  Church  of  St.  James',  Santee, 
and  bearing  her  name,  as  donor, 
on  their  covers,  were  stolen  firom 
the  church  by  a  British  soldier 
and  carried  to  England.  Being 
exposed  for  sale  on  a  book-stall  in 
London,  they  were  seen  by  an 
officer  who  had  received  some 
kindness  fVom  Mrs.  Motte  during 
the  war,  which  he  reciprocated  by 
purchasing  the  books  and  return- 
ing them  to  her.  Having  safbly 
accomplished  their  third  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Prayer- 
book  (an  obsolete  edition)  was  re- 
tained by  Mrs.  Motte,  and  the 
Bible  restored  to  the  church, 
where  one  of  her  great  grand- 
sons often  read  the  Lessons  firom 
it,  when  rector  of  that  church, 
fifty  yea^B  afterwards. 

Mrs.  Motte  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  universally  esteemed  and  be- 
loved. She  was  small  in  stature, 
with  blue  eyes,  light  curling  hair, 
and  a  fresh  complexion,  which 
she  retained  to  the  last:  her  man- 
ners modest,  easy  and  dignified. 
As  she  had  no  son,  her  name 
(originally  de  la  Mott^  French 
Protestants  who  left  their  country 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantz,  1685)  died  with  her,  as  her 
maiden  one  of  Brewton  had  ex- 
pired with  her  brother,  but  her 
three  daughters  married,  respect- 
ively, Major  Thomas  Pinckney, 
John  Middleton,  and  William 
Alston,  and  her  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  over  one  hundred  des- 
cendants, bearing  the  names  of 
Pinckney,  Huger,  Izard,  Lown- 
des, Butledge,  Bavenel,  Alston, 
Pringle,  Hayne,  Middleton  and 
many  others. 
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WRECKED. 

A  waste  of  waters  wild  and  dark, 

A  flash  of  breakers  on  the  lee, 
And,  plunging  blindly  on,  the  bark 

Drives  madly  through  the  roaring  sea. 

With  sturdy  hands  he  grasps  the  wheel. 
The  binnacle  is  blurred  with  spray, 

He  feels  her  shiver  to  the  keel, 
And  knows  she  will  not  see  the  day. 

O,  dim  eyes  peering  through  the  mist! 

O  wailing  woman  by  the  shore  I 
O  palled  lips  that  late  he  kissed^ 

And  praying  hands  heUl  clasp  no  more! 

A  crash—a  shriek — one  drifting  spar; 

Bound  which  the  screaming  sea-mew  wheels. 
And,  tosed  on  yonder  yellow  bar, 

A  corpse,  is  all  that  mom  reveals. 
New  Orleans,  La.  J.  D. 


BICHMOND,    VIRGINIA,  FIFTY  TEARS  AGO. 

I  propose  to  write  some  recol-  recognize   many  familiar  names 

lections  Qf  the  society  of  Bich-  and  scenes, 

mond,  half  a  century   ago,  lest  If  I  should  tnake  a  very  promi- 

Uie  honored  names  of  that  period  nent  use  of  the  little  letter  J,  I 

become  forgotten,  because  eclipsed  have  the  example  of  great  his- 

by  the  brilliant  galaxy  that  has  torians,  ancient  and  modem,  and 

arisen  in  the  last  six  years,  and  I  prefer  to  say  at   once   that  I 

Virginia  no  longer  should  cherish  make  myself  the  heroine  of  my 

the  pride  of  ancestry.    Perhaps  sketches,   for  I  intend    to  recall 

not  half  a  dozen  are  now  alive,  personal    observations    and   im- 

who  remiember  the  brilliant  period  pressions.    There  is  no  vanity  in 

towhich  I  allude.    Two  only  that  this,    for   I   cannot  identify  the 

I  know  of ;  the  Hon.  Wm.    C.  gray-headed  old  woman   who  is 

Bives,  of  Albemarle,   and  Judge  writing  in  her  sitting  room,  with 

John  Robertson,   of  Bichmond.  the  gay,  lively  Miss .    She  is 

If  these  unpretending  lines  ever  now  no   more  to   me   than  the 

&11  nnder  their   eyes,^  they  will  others     who    floated    with    her 
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through  the  careless  period  of 
youth;  *' Youth  at  the  helm  and 
Pleasure  at  the  prow  "  I  became 
a  debutante  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  Bichmond  in  the  second 
year  of  Governor  Barbour^s  ad- 
ministration, and  my  first  ap- 
pearance was  at  a  brilliant  party 
at  his  house.  I  was  a  young, 
diffident  country  girl— yet  not  un- 
willing to  contend  with  the  ele- 
gant women  that  surrounded  me, 
for  the  attention  and  admiration 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  young 
ladies—and  gentlemen  too,  if  the 
experience  of  fifty  years  does  not 
mislead  me. 

Governor  Barbour's  family  as 
first  in  position,  deserves  the  first 
notice,— nor  was  it  position  alone 
that  entitled  them  to  it;  their 
household  combined  everything  to 
make  it  agreeable  and  attractive. 
The  Governor  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  of  cheerful,  affable 
manners  and  fiuent  conversation, 
making  his  guests  ieol  perfectly 
at  home,  the  youngest  uncon- 
sciously chatting  and  laughing 
with  him  on  perfect  equality. — 
Mrs.  Barbour  was  equal  to  him  in 
all  respects.  Tall,  graceful,  and 
though  the  mother  of  a  grown 
daughter,  retaining  much  beauty, 
her  sweet  and  genial  manner  soon 
made  her  a  fi&vorite  in  the  com- 
munity. The  daughter,  Maria, 
was  a  very  lovely  young  woman, 
inheriting  the  beauty  of  her  pa- 
rents; her  fkir  face  was  so  bright 
with  the  lily  and  rose,  that  many 
accused  her  of  painting,  but  it 
was  by  **  Nature's  own  sweet  and 
cunning  hand  laid  on. ' '  Perhaps, 
I  ought  not  to  speak  of  the 
Governor's  sister,  who  added 
another   charm     to    the    family 


group,  as  she  is  still  living,— the 
venerable  Mrs.  Bryant,  of  Wash- 
ington City,  mother-in-law  of 
Judges  Wylie  and  Xiathrop.  Such 
was  the  family,  which  by  station 
and  character,  led  the  Ton.  Their 
entertainments  were  brilliant^ 
consisting  of  the  61ite  of  Virginia, 
many  distinguished  persons  from 
other  states,  and  ofben  a  sprink- 
ling of  gay,  young  officers,  who 
had  won  some  fame  on  our  lines, 
and  willingly  came  to  spend  their 
winter  furloughs  in  our  Capital. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  describe 
Chief  Justice  Marshall?  His  tall, 
gaunt,  awkward  figure— his  be- 
nevolent face  and  sweet  smile 
have  been  so  often  described  that 
they  are  almost  as  familiar  to 
every  one,  as  if  they  had  known 
him  personally.  I  met  him  oflen 
in  society,  but  never  at  his  own 
house.  His  wife  being  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  he  entertained  only 
gentlemen,  but  I  have  heard  that 
his  dinner  parties  were  very  ele- 
gant. 

Judge  Cabel  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some, light-haired  man  with 
rather  a  grave,  but  mild  and  kind- 
ly expression  of  countenance;  his 
gentle  manner  was  very  winning, 
yet  combined  with  a  dignity  that 
prevented  all  familiarity.  His 
wife  was  beautiful  and  elegant 
then,  and  a  long  life  of  usefulness 
through  many  trials  has  testified 
to  the  soundness  of  her  under- 
derstanding  and  the  goodness  of 
her  heart. 

Judge  Roane  was  ngly  and 
morose,  his  young  wife  gay  and 
volatile;  she  went  a  great  deal 
into  society,  but  entertained  little 
at  her  own  house;  she  had  step- 
daughters who  went  out  very  sel- 
dom. 
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Judge  Fleming  Beemed  to  me, 
to  be  aboat  a  bandred—though  in 
reality,  perhaps  not  more  than 
seyenty:  he  danced  and  flirted 
with  the  yonng  ladies  like  a  boy, 
and  was  of  course  laughed  at  by 
all,  though  the  gentlemen  said 
he  was  a  good  Judge,  and  out 
of  the  drawing-room  a  sensible 
man. 

I  boarded  in  the  house  with 
Judge  Brooks,  and  of  course,  saw 
him  daily; — he  was  a  delightful 
companion,  full  of  vivacity  and 
wit,  and  without  compromising 
his  dignity,  gathered  the  young 
ladies  around  him  and  amused 
them  to  their  heart's  content. 

Judge  Norbome  Nicolas  did 
not,  perhaps,  stand  so  high  in  the 
Judiciary  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, bat  he  was  a  high-bred 
Yuginia  gentleman;  of  course, 
simple  and  genial  in  his  manners, 
fttU  of  courtesy  and  kindness. — 
His  wife  was  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  lady;— everything  she  said 
and  did,  was  graceful  and  appro- 
priate. I  am  speaking  of  his  first 
wife,— a  Miss  Smith,  Of  Balti- 
more;—his  second  marriage  was 
after  the  days  of  my  fashionable 
life. 

Such  was  the  Bench.  I  come 
DOW  to  the  Bar — which  was  then 
at  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  Wick- 
ham,  Wirt,  Call,  Hay,  Watkins 
Leigh,  of  Bichmond,  Tazewell 
and  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  were  a 
bright  constellation,  there  were 
Other  stars  of  considerable,  but 
less,  brilliancy  f^om  other  parts  of 
the  State.  Wickham  was  not 
handsome,  but  had  too  fine  a  face 
to  be  called  homely.  I  think  he 
would  have  been  considered  rather 
goed  looking  if  he  had  not  been 
VOL.  ni NO.  II. — 


so  constantly  contrasted  with 
Wirt's  glorious  beauty;  there  was 
too  the  same  difierence  in  their 
conversation  and  manners.  You 
would  think  Wickham  very 
agreeable,  if  Wirt  did  not  step  up 
and  make  himself  so  much  more 
so.  Wickham  seemed  condescend- 
ing to  entertain  you — ^Wirt  made 
you  think  you  were  entertaining 
him.  Wickham  was  performing  a 
duty,— Wirt  enjoying  a  pleasure. 
So  in  their  houses  and  entertain- 
ments Wickham's  were  splendid — 
comme  il  faxU — cold  and  ceremo- 
nious; Wirt^s  simply  elegant,  and 
you  were  happy,  you  did  not 
know  why. 

I  once  remember  being  at  a 
dancing  party  at  Wirt's,  his  par- 
ties were  generally  conversational 
and  musical,  though  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  dancing  at  almost 
all  the  other  houses  in  the  circle 
in  which  I  visited.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  Mr.  Wirt  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Church.  I 
know  he  was  some  years  subse- 
quently, a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  a  consistent  Christian. 

Hay  was  a  large,  fine  looking 
man,  a  gentleman,  but  too  vain 
and  sarcastic  to  be  pleasant. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  a  handsome 
man,  and  at  that  time  rising  in 
reputation,  being  still  young;  he 
talked  well,  but  was  a  little  too 
proud  of  Mr.  Watkins  Leigh. 

Gen.  Robert  Taylor,  of  Norfolk, 
was  the  model  of  an  elegant  gen-, 
tleman;  person,  manners,  conver- 
sation; head  and  heart  what  they 
should  be.  He  was  then  com- 
mander of  our  forces  at  Norfolk, 
and  was  said  to  have  shown  as 
much  military  skill  as  legal 
10 
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knowledge.  As  an  orator  he  was  ing  of  the  group  I  am  sketching, 
very  little,  if  at  all,  surpassed  hj  though  not  such  a  favorite  of  the 
Wickham  and  Wirt,  or  his  great  young  ladies  as  many  others, 
rival,  Tazewell.  owing   to  a  little  formality  and 

I  have  spoken  of  those  who  hardness  of  expression,  which  I 
were  then  known  to  fame.  I  must  think  had  increased  on  him  when 
now  turn  to  those  nearer  my  own  I  met  him  some  years  after,  not 
age— who  were  yet  hut  carpet  long  before  his  death.  He  was 
knights  but  who  have  since  won  a  then  spending  the  winter  in  Kor- 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  country  folk  for  the  benefit  of  the  climate, 
— who  were  then  just  entering  or  looking  very  emaciated,  and  no 
preparing  to  enter  the  struggle  of  doubt  feeling  wretchedly, 
life.  Wm.  C.  Bives  was  very  hand- 

Wm.  8.  Archer  was  the  oldest  some,  very  elegant,  if  that  is  con- 
of  the  group  I  shall  sketch.  He  sistent  with  a  somewhat  stiff 
was  then  in  the  Virginia  House  formality.  With  ladies  he  talked 
of  Delegates,  afterwards  in  the  well  and  laughed  without  chang- 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  ing  countenance,  and  left  them 
was  then  what  Webster  said  of  with  the  air  "  that  duty  is  done." 
him  many  years  after — *' the  most  Wm.  C.  Freston  was  exactly 
absurd  aggregation  of  preposter-  the  reverse,  all  gaiety,  dash  and 
ous  peremptoriousne8ses,"heever  good  natured  sarcasm.  His 
saw.  He  couldn't  help  using  his  countenance  was  constantly 
big  words;  not  all  the  ridicule  of  changing  and  expressing  his  feel- 
his  friends  could  cure  him;  he  was  ings  before  he  had  time  to  utter 
a  perfectly  good  tempered  man  them.  He  was  not  handsome, 
and  stood  the  raillery  of  his  friends  but  the  constant  play  of  his 
with  a  self-satisfied  smile  that  was  features  made  them  interesting; — 
really  admirable;  he  was  a  sincere  much,  no  doubt,  was  conceded  to 
friend,  though  perhaps  he  never  his  youth,  for,  notwithstanding 
admired  or  loved  any  one  else  as  his  sarcastic  remarks,  he  was  a 
much  as  himself.  He  never  mar-  general  favorite  and  flattered  en- 
ried.  ough  to  turn    the   head  of  any 

Abel  Upshur,  Frank  Gilmer,  youth  of  eighteen.  He  left  Vir- 
Wm.  C.  Freston,  Wm.  C.  Hives,  ginia  and  settled  in  South  Caro- 
John  Freston  were  studying  law,  Una  and  is  now  spoke  of  as  one  of 
and  giving  promise  of  their  future  the  orators  of  that  State, 
eminence.  Their  after  life  be-  1  will  not  speak  of  Judge 
longs  to  history.  I  only  speak  of  Bobertson  who  is  still  living,  and 
them  as  they  then  were,  the  beaux  enjoying  in  his  old  age,  the  honors 
of  the  season.  Frank  Gilmer  un-  won  by  his  talents  and  long  life  of 
fortunately  died  early,  but  not  usefulness  to  his  native  state. ' 
before  he  won  a  name  in  his  State.  There  were  many  other  young 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  he  was  an  men  who  would,  perhaps,  have 
inmate  of  Mr.  Wirt's  family,  and  a  become  equally  conspicuous,  had 
student  of  law.  He  was  then  they  entered  the  arena  of  public 
looked  upon  as  the  most  promis-  life;— but  some    being    men    of 
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wealth,  retired  to  their  plaata-  in  life.  I  can  scarcely  forbear  to 
tioQB,  and  lived  useful,  but  com-  pay  a  tribute  to  their  memories, 
paratively  obscure  lives— others  but  'tis  useless,  ^' their  merits  to 
died  young.  Even  now,  though  disclose,  or  draw  their  frailties 
long  years  have  passed  over,  I  from  their  dread  abode,"  Their 
feel  a  sorrow,  almost  to  tears,  for  very  names  are  forgotten,  perhaps, 
the  blighted  hopes  of  their  fami-  Iq  their  own  family  circle, 
lies,  who  looked  forward  with  so  (to  bs  oovtixiuxd.) 

much  hope  to  their  future  success 


MAKT  ABHBUBTON. 


A  TALK  or  MABTLAITD    LIVB. 


CHAFTBB  I. 


Ak  old  Ikshioned  farm-house  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Maryland, 
ochre  washed  into  a  delicate  straw 
color,  a  tall  yellow  chimney  peer- 
ing above  the  trees,  a  little  attic 
window  peeping  out  from  the 
great  gable-end,  and  where  rose 
vines  are  clambering  and  tum- 
bling over,  except  where  caught  by 
strips  <^  morocco  mellowed  by 
time  and  the  rust  of  the  nails  al- 
most into  the  hue  of  the  walls, 
here  and  there,  deep  seated  dor- 
mer windows  front  and  back 
where  the  bees  are  swarming  in 
at  the  dishes  of  dried  fcnit  there- 
in di8played;--old  gnarled  apple 
trees  lovingly  kissing  each  other 
over  the  high  shelving  roof  and 
almost  covering  it  with  their 
sweet  white  blossoms;  pear  and 
cherry  trees  mingling  their  odor- 
iferous flowers  on  the  deep,  grassy 
carpeting  of  the  enclosure  ;  a 
wilderness  of  jessamine  and  honey- 
sQcUe  growing  on  the  walls;  a 
long,  large  garden  behind,  luxuri- 
ating in  the  dear  old-fiuhioned 


flowers,  not  forming  squares  or 
triangles  in  stiff,  prim  lines,  but 
springing  up  everywhere,  con- 
trasting their  colors  in  the  richest, 
gayest  confusion,  evidently  not 
suffering  for  want  of  attention; 
for  the  ground  about  them  is 
carefully  worked  and  all  weeds 
and  briers  most  promptly  re- 
moved. Ko  prim  walks  glisten- 
ing with  sand  and  gravel,  but  a 
rich  green  sod  on  which  the  fruit- 
blossoms  lay  their  sweet  little 
white  cheeks,  or  the  lovely  pink 
flowers  of  the  peach  embroidered 
it  in  charming  patterns.  In  front, 
spread  a  long  enclosure  lined  with 
fruit  trees  and  interspersed  with 
them  so  as  to  form  an  almost  un- 
interrupted shade  about  the  house, 
though  the  sunlight  fell  in  golden 
patches  on  the  grass  and  penetra- 
ted through  the  leaves  and  branch- 
es, glinting  and  sparkling  amid 
the  vegetation  till  lost  in  its  deep- 
ening labyrinths.  A  well  sweep 
suspending  an  ^'  iron-bound  buck- 
et" arose  from  a  well  on  whose 
oaken   sides  the   green   moss  of 
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ages  seemed  collected,  and  glanc-  days  of  exhausting  labor,  the  pre- 
ing  over  into  its  clear  depths,  the  cariousness  of  the  crops,  the  fre- 
water  looked  so  pure  and  cool  that  quent  ill  temper  that  disappoint- 
it  tempted  you  to  drink  whether  ments  provoke,  are  forgotten  in 
thirsty  or  not.    Then  the  apple  the  enjoyments  of  the  fhiitsofall 
blossoms  fell  about  it  and  seemed  this  industry  and  pains-taking, 
to  make  it  the  sweeter  for  their      The  interior  of  the  house  does 
breath.     An   old  love  of  a  pic-  not  belie  the  comfortable  promise 
turesque  well  it  was,  suggestive  of  of   the   exterior.      Vast  presses 
pretty  maids .  tripping  there  with  filled  with  lavender  scented  linen, 
their  pitchers  on  their  shoulders,  great  high  posted  bedsteads  cover- 
while  the  traveler  quenched  his  ed  with  brilliant  patch-work,  the 
thirst  by  their  kind  assistance.         fruit   of    the    house-wife^s   early 
Again,  beyond  traveled  a  green  skill    in    needle- work,    yawning^ 
lane,  running  wild  at  the  borders  chimney  places  ornamented  with 
with  flowering  weeds,  and  fulfill-  the  brightest  of  brazen  fenders, 
ing  the  promise  of  yet  more  fruit  andirons,     shovels    and    tongs, 
in  the  long  lines  of  peaches  and  gaudy  in  summer  with  red  flower- 
pear  trees  that  rambled    at  un-  pots,   from   which    radiated  im- 
equal  distances,  bowing  lightly  as  mense   bouquets   of   the    tender 
the  breeze  passed  over  them,  toss-  asparagus  and  willow  sprays.    A 
ing  their  pink  and  white  blossoms  long,  low  parlor,  room  of  state 
in  the  faces  of  the  solemn  looking  and  seldom  used,  as  damp  and 
cattle  as  they  lowed  up  from  the  chilly  as  such  rooms  in  old  coun- 
pasturage    in    the     evening,    at  try-houses  generally  are;>-enter- 
which  the  grave  procession  shook  ed  but  upon  grand  state  occasions 
their  heads  and  tossed  them  off  in  which  the  tall   brass  candle- 
again.    Tinkle,  tinkle  sound  the  sticks  upon  the  end  of  the  man- 
bells  upon  the  air,  while  the  cow  ties  gleamed    resplendently  with 
boy    scolds    vociferously    as   he  an  illumination  of  candles;  fresh 
drives  the  herd  over  the  smooth  asparagus  and  marigolds  placed 
grass  and  a  loiterer  strays  aside  to  in  the  scarlet  pot  if  the  weather 
crop   the     luxuriant    herbage. —  happened  to  be  warm;  if  not  a 
Pields  of  wheat  and  corn  wave  to  crackling  fire  spurted  up  among 
the  breeze,  green  meadows  slope  the  sticks  of  pine  and  hickory. — 
beyond  and  form  pictures  on  their  Heavy  mahogany   tables   placed 
grassy  sides  with  the  sheep  and  stifily  on  opposite   sides    of  the 
the  white  lambs  sporting  about  room,  a  long  ebony-framed  glass 
and  mingling  their  ma-aas  with  over   the   mantel,   above    which 
the  sounds  of  evening  life.  solemnly  waved  a  bunch  of  pea- 

Such  a  picture  of  comfort  and  cock  feathers,  drab  carpeting  on 
rural  life;— so  sweet  and  tranquil  the  floor,  well  waxed  oaken  chairs 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  the  of  the  high  stiff-backed  pattern, 
strife  and  misery  of  human  life  bleak  white  walls  unsullied  in  the 
there  to  penetrate.  The  restless  purity  of  the  semi-annual  white- 
industry,  the  untiring  zeal,  the  washings, 
nights  of  sleepless  anxiety,  and      A  step  across  the  passage  and 
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the  honey-suckled  doorway,  and 
yon  enter  the  fEimily  sitting-room, 
much  more  inviting  in  its  appear- 
anoe,  where  the  home  comforts  are 
Inznriously  displayed;  the  chintz- 
coTered  sofa  and  curtains,  the 
long  table  spread  with  good  coun- 
try fiire  at  meal  time;  the  side- 
board with  its  goodly  display  of 
glass  and  china;  the  prints  in 
which  the  execution  fell  far  short 
of  the  design  that  hung  upon  the 
wall,  the  roaring  fire  in  the  open 
fire-place;  the  cleanly  and  bril- 
liantly painted  hearth  rejoicing  in 
its  brazen  ornaments; — these  had 
a  freer  and  easier  air  than  the 
room  we  have  just  left,  as  if 
people  lived  there  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  disordering  it  occa- 
sionally; reposing  on  the  plethoric 
io&,  moving  the  chairs  at  will, 
etc  Then  the  brilliantly  striped 
home  made  carpet,  running  up 
and  down  the  floor  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  added  much 
to  its  cheerfulness.  When  eve- 
ning came  and  the  well  spread  ta- 
ble was  surrounded,  the  long 
chintz  curtains,  gorgeous  in  flow- 
ers of  immense  proportion,  per- 
mitted to  sweep  the  floor,  while 
the  firelight  played  upon  the  glass 
and  seemed  to  have  a  counterpart 
out-of-doors  in  the  dancing  reflec- 
tion, the  fire  crackled  upon  the 
hearth,  the  brazen  andirons  re- 
flecting the  gaudy  blue  and  red 
carpeting  upon  their  well  polished 
sttrfieuses,,  it  was  as  pretty  a  pic- 
ture of  home  comfort  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  Later  in  the  evening, 
nuts  and  apples  figured  conspicu- 
OQsly  among  the  little  folks,  or 
pop  com  fizzed  merrily  in  the  &• 
ces  of  all  around  the  hearth,  caus- 
ing many  a  little  head  to  pause  in 


wonder  as  to  where  all  the  beauti- 
ful white  that  turned  itself  out 
could  come  from,  when  but  a  mo- 
ment before  it  was  but  a  third  of 
its  present  size. 

Then  the  dreadful  going  to  bed, 
when  the  oldest  must  leave  the 
romance  she  is  deeply  buried  in-— 
shuddering,  as  she  reads,  perhaps, 
over  some  ''Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho"  or  like  entertaining  work 
highly  conducive  to  strength  of 
nerves  and  a  charming  prepara- 
tion for  the  dreaded  passage  up 
stairs,  where  ghosts  and  hobgob- 
lins may  start  from  every  niche 
in  the  old  wall. 

Then  prettier  still;  the  delights 
of  summer  life,  when  the  soft 
breath  of  the  flowers  floated  in  at 
the  open  windows  now  radiant  in 
white  muslin,  when  a  variety  of 
beautiful  fruits  garnished  the  ta- 
ble, when  the  bees  hummed  out- 
side at  the  hive,  and  the  golden 
butterflies  fluttered  about  the 
room,  or  dabbled  their  pretty 
wings  in  the  honey  on  the  table. 

Such  was  the  home  where  I, 
Mary  Ashburton,  was  born  and 
brought  up,  coming  with  the  sun- 
shine and  flowers  of  May,  ever 
reveling  with  intoxicating  de- 
light in  the  beauties  of  my  moth- 
er month,  as  I  termed  it.  I  think 
I  must  have  caught  the  beams  I 
clutched  at  with  my  infant  flngers, 
their  warm,  mellow  radiance 
seemed  so  to  have  penetrated  my 
soul  and  kept  up  the  childish  love 
for  the  bright  and  beautiful. 

But  if  child  of  the  sunshine  and 
flowers,  I  had  earthly  parents  of 
a  sufficiently  real  and  tangible  na- 
ture to  convince  me  of  my  own 
practical  existence.  My  father 
was  a  plain,  honest  farmer  of  lim- 
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ited  education,  living  but  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  his  whole  soul 
absorbed  in  the  state  of  his  crops, 
the  weather,  and  such  things. — 
With  all  proper  respect  to  him,  I 
say  it,  he  was  a  most  ordinary 
man,  the  type  of  his  class  of  com- 
mon country  farmers,  uniting  in 
his  character  their  usual  prejudi- 
ces, petty  sources  of  pride  and 
straight  forwardness  of  purpose. 
To  have  it  said  that  his  potatoes 
and  grain  were  the  best  in  the 
market,  his  vegetables  and  fruits 
the  finest  in  Tomkins'  Neck,  sat- 
isfied to  the  utmost  the  cravings 
of  his  ambition,  and  he  seated 
himself  in  his  arm  chair  of  an 
evening  afber  the  day's  exertion 
to  doze  by  his  comfortable  fire- 
side over  a  newspaper,  the  extent 
of  his  reading,  (save  the  "Farmer's 
Guide"  and  the  Almanac)  and  a 
pipe  of  tobacco. 

His  wife  in  her  department  was 
as  active  as  himself.  The  cleanly 
swept  hearth,  the  gay  homespun 
carpet,  the  dazzling  brass,  the 
rich  cream,  and  butter  from  the 
tempting  dairy,  all  were  indica- 
tions of  her  skill  in  housewifery. 

In  these  mysteries,  I,  the  only 
daughter,  was  early  initiated,  and 
mother  and  daughter  were  fre- 
quently complimented  by  visitors 
on  the  proficiency  of  the  latter  as 
an  imitator  of  her  mother.  I  do 
not  think  that  natural  inclination 
led  me  to  the  dairy  and  kitchen, 
but  mother  was  too  active  herself 
to  allow  idlers  to  be  about  her, 
and  I  was  too  tractable  to  make 
any  opposition  to  her  wishes.  It 
was  much  better  for  me,  for  nature 
had  made  me  of  a  thoughtful  pen- 
sive mood,  rather  inclined  to  mel- 
ancholy,  and   the  counteracting 


influence  of  homely  household  da- 
ties  produced  an  equilibrium  in 
my  fkvor.  I  had  much  to  do.-— 
Many  little  brothers  and  sisterB 
between  me  and  the  next  oldest 
lay  dead  in  the  church-yard,  and 
the  wild  young  brothers  that  were 
left  kept  my  hands  busily  employ- 
ed about  the  garments  which  my 
mother,  in  her  preference  for  ac- 
tiye  employment,  left  to  my  man- 
agement. 

Left  much  to  myself,  what  bright 
dreams  were  woven  by  my  fimcy 
as  my  fingers  sped  rapidly  oyer 
the  shortening  seams,  what  glo- 
rious visions. of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance floated;  in  the  day-dreams  of 
my  imagination  as  it  drew  ferial 
pictures  at  such  moments.  I  was 
very  pensive  and  quiet;  so  fond  of 
solitude  that  my  mother  often 
wondered  at  my  being  so  different 
fVrom  her;  she  could  not  imagine 
what  made  the  child  so  quiet,  she 
said ;  she  wished,  indeed  she  did, 
that  she  was  more  bustling  and 
active,  more  like  Betsy  Hay,  our 
neighbor's  daughter.  But  I  was 
strangely  averse,  I  could  not  tell 
why,  to  the  somewhat  coarse  so* 
ciety  of  our  neighbors  and  acquain* 
tances.  I  loved  them  very  much, 
my  parents,  and  was  willing  to  do 
all  they  required  of  me,  but  I  had 
always  an  instinctive,  unexpress* 
ed  wish  that  they  were  other  than 
they  were,  more  refined  and  culti- 
vated. I  shrank  back  when  a 
coarse  jest  escaped  my  father,  or 
an  unrefined  expression  fell  firom 
my  mother's  lips.  This  was  fuel- 
ing rather  than  thought,  for  I 
would  have  deemed  it  a  breach  oT 
the  fifth  commandment  to  have 
dwelt  upon  the  wish,  eyen  to  my- 
self.    Instinctively  they  seemed 
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to  have  the  same  feeling  to 
me,  80  that,  though  there  was 
nrataalloye,  a  mutual  sympathy 
was  lacldng.  The  fkther  often 
wondered  why  the  gtrl  shrank  back 
80  when  he  ^'  chucked"  her  under 
the  chin,  with  a  remark  that  gave 
him  such  hearty  enjoyment,  and 
the  mother  that  she  was  so  grave 
and  absent  when  she  was  surround* 
ed  by  her  fevorite  gossips,  whose 
style  of  conversation  was  not  in 
Xht  least  congenial  to  my  tastes 
and  sentiments. 

I  had  early  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  intellectual  com- 
panions in  the  shape  of  books, 
and  from  their  lofty  intercourse  I 
descended  reluctantly  to  my 
neighbors'  well-meaning,  but  rath- 
er vulgar,  society.  Nor  had  my 
education  been  altogether  neglec- 
ted. An  excellent  teacher,  a  lady 
iii  reduced  circumstances,  having 
been  installed  in  the  small  country 
school-house  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  farm,  proceeded  to  civi- 
lize the  youthful  rustics  that 
flocked  to  her  rule.  I  was  among 
them.  Being  naturally  fond  of 
study  and  of  some  aptitude  for 
learning,  with  me  she  took  par- 
ticular pains,  which  had  the  un- 
Qsnal&te  with  a  child,  of  being 
folly  appreciated,  so  that,  when  at 
sixteen  I  was  left  by  her  to  pursue 
the  broad  field  of  literature 
alone,~for  a  call  ftom  a  widowed 
brother  to  take  the  charge  of  his 
motherless  children  upon  her, 
deprived  me  of  her  assistance  and 
delightful  companionsbipj-though 
neither  learned  nor  accomplished, 
I  had  a  tolerable  English  educa- 
tion. Some  of  her  books  she  left 
with  me;  others  I  procured  from 
the  circulating  library  in  the  near- 


est town;  others  again,  from  such 
of  the  neighbors  as  could  furnish 
me  with  some  old,  long  disused 
volumes. 

To  my  great  delight,  I  discover- 
ed in  the  garret  at  home  a  box  of 
old  books  that  had  belonged  to 
the  former  proprietor,  from  whom 
my  fkther  had  purchased  the 
place  before  my  birth;  these  old 
mouldy  volumes  having  either 
been  forgotten  or  not  considered 
worth  removal  in  the  transfer. 

How  I  reveled  in  themi  Steal- 
ing up  at  dusk  of  evening,  when 
the  boys'  jackets  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  cream  skimmed  fbr 
supper,  by  the  waning  light  of 
day,  the  sun's  red  disc  pour- 
ing its  declining  rays  in  the  little 
window  panes,  myself  curled  up 
into  an  inconceivable  space  be- 
hind unused  furniture,  stored  there 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  or  for  safe 
keeping,  crouched  close  down  to 
the  window,  I  would  strain  my 
eyes  over  the  fading  page,  buried 
in  the  story  or  poem,  till  daylight 
had  left  me  entirely,  and  I  found 
myself  alone  in  the  gathering 
darkness. 

Or,  if  the  weather  was  very 
cold  and  I  was  driven  by  numb 
hands  and  feet  from  my  beloved 
solitude,  to  bend  over  the  fire  was 
my  next  resort,  with  the  volume 
in  my  hand,  and  peruse  its  pages 
as  well  as  I  could,  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  the  pinewood  knots. 

Those  queer  old  books; — what 
quaint  reading  they  were  for  a 
young  girl.  There  was  "  Evelina  " 
(poor  vain  little  Fanny's  ambition 
might  have  been  gratified  in  a 
very  small  degree  by  knowing,  if 
she  only  could  have  done  so,  that 
she  had  contributed  towards  mak- 
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ing  a  lady  of  a  very  plain  farm- 
er's  daughter,)  and  '*  The  Novice 
ef  St.  Dominic,"  and— oh  I  de- 
licious morsels  I— fragments  of 
"Ivanhoe"  and  "Kenilworth." 
Even  a  small  portion  of  '^The 
Bride  of  Xiamermoor"  was  dis- 
covered, though  many  of  Caleb 
Balderstone's  best  speeches  miss- 
ed their  point  by  a  tear  at  the 
most  important  place,  and  Lucy's 
last  interview  with  her  lover  was 
stained  so  as  to  make  the  charac- 
ters illegible  over  half  the  page. 
But  I  read  and  re-read  until  my 
ingenuity  could  almost  divine  the 
rest,  and  I  must  remain  satisfied. 

Besides  these  were  several  odd 
numbers  of  ''The  Gentleman's 
Magazine, ' '  ' '  The  Spectator, ' ' 
"Cook's  Voyages"  and  others 
which  there  is  not  time  enough  to 
mention.  But  they  proved  a 
source  of  great  delight  to  me,  and 
elevated  me  into  a  region  of  ro- 
mance, the  effect  of  which  it  took 
all  my  mother's  good  practical 
teaching  to  undo,  and  that  ac- 
complished this  object  but  partial- 
ly. 

Mother,  Indeed,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  novel  reading;  it  made 
people  seem  so  moonstruck  and 
sentimental,  she  thought,  and 
Mary,  she  was  sure,  read  more 
than  was  good  for  her,  but  upon 
hearing  some  remonstrances  she 
made,  my  father  remarked,  "  Let 
the  child  alone,  Margaret;  educa- 
tion will  do  her  no  harm,  and 
since  it  does'nt  make  her  mind 
the  churn  the  less,  it  will  be  all 
the  better  for  her. 

My  mother  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess the  truth  of  his  assertion  with 
respect  to  the  fulfillment  of  my 
duties,  and  consequently  did  not 


attempt  to  deprive  me  of  my 
greatest  pleasure^  though  some- 
times expressing  it  as  her  "  hum- 
ble "opinion  that  it  was  notal* 
together  so  good  for  me-— so  much 
poetry  and  novel  reading,  or  I 
would  not  look  so  pensive,  and 
above  what  I  was  doing,  instead 
of  being  absorbed  in  it,  heart  and 
soul,  like  Betsy  Hay.  But  she 
loved  me  very  much,  and  in  her 
inmost  heart,  ,  was  thoroughly 
proud  of,  and  satisfied  with  me. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  her 
chief  fear  about  the  pensive  look 
arose  from  a  notion  that  children 
with  that  look  on  their  faces,  were 
apt  to  die  early,  carrying  a  sort  of 
presentment  of  untimely  death  on 
their  features. 

As  I  grew  older,  she  took  some 
pride  in  fixing  up  a  little  room  for 
me  as  my  special  possession.  I 
had  my  choice  of  all  the  unused 
apartments  except  the  guest 
chamber,  and  to  their  great  sur- 
prise, I  chose  the  garret  room 
where  two  low  small  windows 
blinked  in  the  gable  end  of  the 
house,  the  sole  relief  to  the  yel- 
low brick  of  the  walls,  save  the 
shrubbery  that  clambered  to  my 
porch  and  trailed  in  upon  the  low 
sills. 

"It  is  out  of  the  way  of  the 
boys'  noise,  to  be  sure,"  my 
mother  said  after  consenting  to 
my  singular  selection,  "and  will 
be  a  quiet  place  for  you  to  study, 
though  I  don't  &ncy  much  bring- 
ing my  nice  things  up  here  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place." 

That  dear  little  room~I  loved 
it  for  many  reasons, — particularly 
as  the  house  facing  north  and 
south,  that  was  the  only  window 
view  I  could  obtain  of  the  sunset- 
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How  the  red  sun  used  to  send  hie  en  with  a  drawer  below,  orna- 
lingering  rays  lovingly  into  my  mented  by  too  small  glass  knobs, 
omg  litUe  roost,  as  I  watched  A  small  table  covered  likewise  ^ 
him  slowly  decline:  his  last  kiss  with  white,  held  my  standard 
seemed  to  be  for  me,  and  I  &ncied  books,  consisting  of  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
he  smiled  me  good  evening  as  he  Hemans'  works,  the  poems  of  Sir 
roUed  downward  in  a  heap  of  Walter  Scott,  presented  to  me  as 
gorgeous  purple  and  crimson;  a  prize  book  at  school,  Hannah 
sinking  behind  a  stately  residence  Moore's  '^Practical  Piety,''  several 
that  reared  a  bold  front  against  other  religious  volumes,  my  Bible 
the  sunset  clouds,  ridsing  a  cupola  and  Prayer  Book.  A  press  with 
and  a  handsome  roof  from  a  folding  doors  contained  my  ward- 
dense  mass  of  shrubbery.  By  the  robe,  so  that  my  domicil  was  quite 
road  it  was  a  mile  from  the  farm,  complete  in  its  arrangements, 
bat  from  my  window,  looking  So  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  at  my 
over  several  fair  fields,  in  one  of  window  on  a  cushion  my  own  hands 
which  stood  a  gigantic  oak,  be-  had  embroidered,  and  watch  the 
neath  whose  shadow  the  cows  scene  beyond,  often  prolonging  my 
were  wont  to  repose,  over  some  gaze  until  the  twilight  had  blot- 
clusters  of  forest  trees,  a  stately  ted  out  all  save  the  most  promi- 
park  beyond,  I  could  see  the  house  nent  objects  from  the  landscape, 
as  I  have  described  it.  The  scene  I  could  just  see  the  lights  gleam- 
formed  a  pretty  picture,  particu-  ing  in  the  upper  windows  of  the 
krly  when  the  fields  were  waving  mansion  in  the  grove.  That  place 
with  a  green  ocean  of  wheat,  or  had  a  powerful  fascination  about 
when  the  autumnal  sun  was  gild-  it  for  me;  about  it  were  centered 
ing  the  stalks  of  com  they  shone  feelings  aroused  too  early  and  too 
like  burnished  gold.'  unpropitiously  for  a  happy  girl- 

My  little  room  was  quite  taste-  hood. 
My  and  comfortably  iUmished.      I  did  not  wonder  at  the  sun  for 

Mother's  industry  contributed  a  lingering  there,  for  the  sun  of  my 

striped  carpet  composed  of  the  hopes  arose  and   fell   within  its 

most  brilliant  colors,  where  the  handsome  walls,  so  foolishly  that 

deepest  indigo  was  shaded  off  to  it  seems  madness  even  to  tell  of 

fSty  blue,  to  lie  next  a  startling  my  folly.  * 

contrast  in  red  or  yellow  of  vari-      They  were  very  proud,  elegant 

008  tints.    Dimity  curtains  at  the  people — the  owners  of  that  estate 

windows,  dimity  covering  for  the  —stately   ladies  and  fine  gentle- 

toUet  stand  that  would  otherwise  men  who  would  have  disdained  to 

haie  been  very  unsightly  with  its  recognize    my    family    as  *  their 

long,  bleak  legs  and  rough  table,  equals,  and  who  would  have  laugh- 

Upon  it  the  appurtenances  of  the  ed  at  the  clodhoppers's  poor  little 

tcrilet,  a  brick  pincushion  covered  daughter  for  raising,  her  eyes  to 

with  patchwork  of  antique  pat-  them.    The  family   seat  of  the 

tern  but  brilliant  hues,  and   a  Chaunceys  had  belonged  to  them 

Uttle  square  looking-glass,  swing-  for  many  generations,  being  an 

log  between  two  upright  support-  entailed  property,  so  that  some- 
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thing  of  the  pride  of  tlie  English 
feudal  nobility  reigned  in  their 
bosoms,  as  they  looked  from  their 
towering  mansion  upon  many 
hundred  acres  of  fair  land  belong- 
ing to  the  estate. 

As  a  little  child  it  had  been  my 
wonder  and  delight  to  watch  the 
family  as  they  defiled  into  church, 
frequently  having  their  numbers 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  many 
fashionable  visitors  from  the  city, 
the  ladies  waving  their  delicate 
plumes  and  sweeping  their  gor- 
geous silken  trails  up  the  aisle, 
the  gentlemen  elegant  and  distin- 
guished in  appearance. 

My  little  head  was  fhll  of  the 
strangers  and  their  beautiful  dress, 
but  it  turned  with  many  shy 
glances  to  look  at  a  bold,  beautiful 
boy  whose  mischievous  black  eyes 
and  curling  auburn  hair  I  thought 
the  most  attractive  object  in  the 
world,  I  was  always  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  beauty;  it  produced 
in  me  a  feeling  akin  to  adoration, 
whether  human  or  that  of  nature, 
while  every  thing  ugly  and  un- 
sightly excited  an  aversion  that 
was  almost  hatred  while  I  looked 
at  it.  In  after  years,  by  the  aid 
of  reason  and  religion  I  could 
coflquer  it  partially,  but  as  a  child 
I  really  suffered  when  a  very  ug- 
ly person  presented  himself  or 
herself  before  my  beauty-loving 
eyes.  When  I  was  grown  and 
that  charity,  that  seeketh  for  beau- 
ty in  the  most  unattractive,  had 
changed  me  in  many  respects,  I 
could  generally  command  myself 
sufficiently  to  find  what  I  sought, 
but  with  the  thoughtless  preju- 
dices of  childhood,  I  invariably 
shunned  those  whose  features  and 


general  appearance  were  disagree- 
able to  me. 

Young  Alfred  Ohauncey  waa 
the  most  beautiful  person  I  had 
ever  seen;  his  movements  were 
grace  itself,  his  slightest  smile  en- 
trancing and  wonderfiil  to  his  lit- 
tle admirer.  I  was  always  disap- 
pointed when  he  was  not  there; 
to  see  him  enter  with  his  haughty 
parents  made  my  foolish  little 
child^s  heart  leap  for  pleasure^ 
and  every  object  suddenly  became 
refulgent  in  light.  I  adored  his 
beauty;  turned  like  poor  Glytie 
in  her  homely  garb  beside  her  sis- 
ter flowers,  towards  this  Apollo 
of  my  youthful  imagination.  I 
do  not  remember  the  time  when  I 
did  not  love  him;  love  I  nay,  it 
was  adoration  rather  as  of  a  star, 
something  that  I  could  never  ap- 
proach any  nearer.  Thesimple, 
childish  admiration  for  his  beauty 
grew  into  a  feeling  that  was  warm- 
er still^a  feeling  that  should  have 
been  conquered,  yet  before  I  was 
old  enough  to  understand  its  na- 
ture, before  it  could  be  worked 
upon  by  the  reason  of  maturer 
years,  when,  alarmed  at  the 
strength  of  a  passion  it  was  both 
wrong  and  hopeless  to  indulge,  I 
might  have  subdued  it  by  all  the 
strength  I  could  summon  to  my 
aid,  I  found  that  my  love  for  him 
had  formed  part  of  my  very  exist- 
ence, that  I  could  no  sooner  for- 
get or  become  indifferent  to  him, 
than  I  could  tear  my  bleeding 
heart  from  my  bosom  and  live 
still  with  its  place  a  void. 

The  sweet,  poetical  solitude  of 
my  retired  life,  the  rapturous  en- 
joyment that  I  felt  in  everything 
that  God  had  made  beautifhl, 
fostered  most  unhappily  my  ad- 
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miration  for  him,  and  gave  me 
that  proneness  to  day-dreaming 
that  a  more  intimate  companion- 
ship with  my  equals  in  age  or  so- 
ciety might  have  counteracted. — 
Bat  as  it  was,  I  grew  up  thus, 
dreaming  and  loying,  deriving  a 
sweet,  inbreathed  charm  from 
every  object  of  nature  that  sur- 
rounded me,  and  throwing  the 
glow  of  my  own  imagination  over 
even  the  commonest  occupations 
of  practical  life. 

I  loved  the  dairy  even,  and 
thought  nothing  prettier  than  the 
little  peak-roofed  building,  with  a 
stream  of  gurgling  water  flowing 
past  it,  the  dear  old  apple  trees 
interlacing  one  another  above  it 
as  if  they  clasped  hands  and  em- 
braced over  the  plaything  of  a 
building  at  their  feet,  the  cool 
brick  floor  and  pans  of  rich  cream 
in  rows  around  it.  There  I  sat 
over  my  chum  for  hours,  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  stream,  as 
the  paddle  in  the  churn  kept  time 
to  its  trickling  melody,  the  arm 
employed  bared  to  the  elbow,  an 
apron  of  irreproachable  whiteness 
protecting  my  dress,  while  my 
thoughts  would  frequently  wander 
in  forbidden  paths,  weaving  de- 
licious dreams  that  would  never, 
in  all  human  probability,  be  real- 
ized, and  which  might  bring  un- 
necessary suffering  upon  me  some 
day,  when  the  rude  shock  that 
must  inevitably  come,  would 
awaken  me  ftom.  my  girlish  dream- 
iness. 

Grod  had  not  given  me  beauty, 
and  my  lack  of  personal  charms 
was  frequently  a  source  of  repin- 
ing to  me,  but  generally  I  tried  to 
say  contentedly,  **I  am  as  Grod 
made  me;  let  me  be  thankful  that 


I  am  no  worse,  that  I  have  health 
and  strength.  >>  60  I  kept  from 
my  little  mirror  in  the  garret 
room  that  I  might  not  yield  to 
discontent,  and  tried  to  forget 
what  manner  of  person  I  was  as 
much  as  possible,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  wisest  plan  to  adopt, 
as  grieving  over  a  deficiency  does 
not  remedy  it. 

One  day  a  neighbor  remarked 
to  my  mother:  "I  declare,  Mary 
is  going  to  be  right  pretty  after 
all." 

"  Mary's  not  pretty,"  answered 
mother  prudently,  "but  she's  a 
good  girl  and  a  great  help  and 
comfort  to  me." 

I  overheard  them,  being  quite 
near  in  the  sugar  closet  where  I 
was  filling  the  sugar-dish  for  sup- 
per, and  could  not  help  shedding 
a  few  sorrowful  tears  at  this  con- 
firmation of  my  own  opinion  with 
regard  to  my  personal  appear- 
ance. I  knew  that  I  was  not 
handsome,  yet  it  was  the  case 
with  me,  as  with  others;  what- 
ever humble  opinion  we  may  hold 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  we  do 
not  fancy  the  same  being  enter- 
tained by  the  rest  of  the  world. — 
How  often  do  we  talk  in  a  self- 
depreciating  strain,  which  were 
the  listeners  to  confirm  or  utter, 
we  would  conceive  them  to  be  the 
most  slanderous,  disagreeable  x)er- 
Bons  in  the  world,  and  never  al- 
low that  their  opinion  should  be 
founded  on  our  own.  I  con- 
quered at  the  time,  however,  and 
said  as  I  wiped  away  the  tears, 
"if  I  could  only  be  loved  with- 
out the  beauty  that  attracts  me 
so  powerfully  in  others,  I  would  not 
mind  it  so  much."  The  compli- 
ment paid  me  by  my  mother  on 
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my  good  qualities  could  hardly 
compensate  at  my  age  for  want  of 
exterior  attractions  so  highly 
valued  by  girls  of  all  classes,  and 
the  guerdon  held  out  to  me  in 
this  world  seemed  but  a  miserably 
poor  one  when  I  thought  of  Al- 
fred Gliauncey. 

But  I  forgot,  lost  myself  in 
much  more  attractive  objects,  as 
my  bared  arm  plied  the  busy 
churn,  or  kneaded  the  tempting 
bread  that  I  turned  out  presently 
from  the  oven  in  snowy  layers, 
bursting  from  their  rich  brown 
envelope,  adapting  my  poetry  to 
beautifying  the  common  affairs  of 


life,  and  in  bringing  them  to  per- 
fection, acting  out  a  little  of  my 
dream  life. 

Even  the  stiff  parlor  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  my  busy  fingers  and 
grew  frolicsome  under  the  in- 
fluence of  my  little  bits  of  silks, 
fashioned  into  cushions  for  the 
stiff  chairs,  or  pillows  for  the  un- 
inviting sofa,  while  my  dreams 
frequently  developed  further  into 
reality  by  resulting  in  bright  or- 
naments for  the  chimney-piece, 
moss  baskets  and  worsted  work 
for  the  ungainly  tables. 

(to  bb  cohtinuxd.) 


MINBBAL  WEALTH  OF  VmOINIA.* 


COAL. 

Before  this  State  was  robbed 
of  that  valuable  portion  of  her 
territory  now  called,  **  West  Vir- 
ginia," she  possessed  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  coal 
fields  in  the  world:  a  field  em- 
bracing thousands  of  square  miles, 
with  deposits  one  above  another, 
presenting  a  formation  of  as- 
tonishing thickness.  But  since 
the  *' dismemberment "  of  the 
State,  her  coal  producing  territory 
has  become  comparatively  limited. 
Still  there  is  enough  of  this  im- 
portant mineral  left,  to  constitute 
(when  it  has  become  properly  de- 
veloped) an  aggregate  amount  of 
both  private  and  public  wealth 
not  easily  estimated. 

The  coal  basin  near  Richmond 

*  Continued  from  page  170,  Vol.  11. 


is,  at  present,  the  most  valuable 
and  important.  Its  exact  limits 
have  never  yet  been  fully  defined, 
nor  has  it  been  penetrated  at  a 
sufficient  number  of  points,  to 
test  with  accuracy  the  thickness 
of  its  seams,  over  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  area.  They  have  been 
found  to  vary  much,  ranging  from 
a  few  inches  up  to  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  thickness.  Enough,  how- 
ever, is  known  to  establish  this 
important  point,  that  many  cen- 
turies must  pass  before  the  field 
can  become  exliausted.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  only  requires 
the  stimulus  of  manufacturing  en- 
terprise to  induce  large  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  opening  and 
working  these  mines,  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  their  rich- 
ness and  the  great  importance 
arising  from  their  peculiar  loca- 
tion. 
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The  power  of  coal— and  its  pow-  appearance,  in  the  Catawba  moun- 
er  is  almoet  nnlimited— added  to  tain.  Here  mining  has  been  tried 
the  immense  strength  of  the  great  to  some  extent,  but  the  cost  of 
water-&ll  at  Bichmond,  ought  to  transportation  has  been  found 
make  that  one  of  the  first  manu-  too  great  to  Justify  any  exten- 
hcturing  cities  of  the  world.  All  sire  operations.  In  Montgomery 
tliat  is  now  wanting  is  capital  and  county,  however,  considerable 
enterprise.  Our  people  are  rapid-  quantities  of  coal  have  been  mined 
]y  acquiring  enterprising  habits,  from  this  belt,  and  sent  to  mar- 
aqd  if  they  will  in  the  meantime,  ket  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
compel  their  legislators  to  remove  railroad. 

the  present  incubus  of  their  Some  important  difficulties  have 
^*  Usury  liaws,"  capital  cannot  been  encountered  In  digging  this 
iail  to  flow  freely  into  a  region  coal,  especially  in  the  north  west- 
blessed  with  such  unsurpassed  em  part  of  the  belt,  extending 
natural  resources.  What  iron  and  from  Berkely  to  Augusta.  In  the 
coal  have  done  for  Pennsylvania,  first  place,  the  almost  vertical 
in  advancing  her  wealth  and  pros-  (and  in  some  places  * 'tilted")  po- 
perity,  and  consequently  her  ma-  sition,  into  which  the  coal-seams, 
terial  and  political  power,  they  with  their  enclosing  strata,  have 
may  also  do  for  the  old  *'  Mother  been  thrown  by  geological  agen- 
of  States.''  eies,  is  such  that  they  must  be 

What  may  be  denominated  the  penetrated  to  a  very  great  depth, 
**  North  Mountain  belt  of  coal,"  if  they  are  ever  worked  extensive- 
extends,  with  some  important  in-  ly.  Secondly,  the  upheaval  of  the 
terruptions,  along  the  mountain  strata  has  been  attended  with  so 
range  lying  west  of  the  Valley,  much  violence,  as  to  crash  the 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  south-  coal  very  considerably,  and  give 
west  limit  of  the  State.  In  Berk-  it  a  tendency  to  break  readily  into 
ley  county,  on  the  Potomac,  coal  small  fragments.  This  makes  the 
has  been  dug,  which,  in  point  of  transportation  inconvenient  and 
quality,  is  said  to  compare  favor-  wasteful.  If  this  portion  of  the 
ably  with  the  best  Pennsylvania  field  is  to  be  made  valuable,  it 
anthracite.  Openings  have  also  must  be  chiefly  from  the  use  of 
been  made  in  Frederick,  Shenan-  the  coal  in  reducing  the  exten- 
doah,  Bockingham  and  Augusta,  sive  and  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
showing  that  there  must  be  an  which  we  have  already  described 
almost  continuous  coal  field  run-  as  lying  along  its  border  on  both 
ning  through  that  extensive  line  sides. 

of  counties.  In  the  south-west  The  coal  found  in  the  counties 
part  of  Augusta,  the  geological  of  Lee,  Scott,  Bussell  and  Taze- 
Btrata  in  which  this  coal  is  found,  well,  is  a  part  of  the  great  Apala- 
disappear,  forming  a  breach  in  chlan  coal  field  of  West  Virginia, 
the  deposit,  extending  through-  and  is  said  to  be  not  only  abund- 
oat  the  whole  of  Rockbridge,  and  ant,  but  favorably  situated  for 
for  some  distance  into  Botetourt,  mining.  The  only  obstacle  in  the 
where  the  coal  again  makes  its  way  of  its  immediate  value,  is  the 
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want  of  lines  of  transportation. — 
At  present,  therefore,  it  can  have 
only  a  local  importance,  but 
at  no  distant  day  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  store-house  of  vast  resource. 
If  the  James  Eiver  and  Kanaw- 
ha canal,  about  the  completion  of 
which  some  '^uncertain  French- 
men'' have  been  pretending  to 
negotiate  so  long,  should  ever  be 
extended  to  the  Kanawha  valley, 
it  will  penetrate  one  of  the  finest 
coal  regions  of  the  world,  and 
bring  the  rich  products  of  those 


exhaustless  mines  within  reach  of 
the  great  oar-banks  of  Alleghany, 
Bockbridge,  Amherst  and  other 
counties,  and  bring  about  a  new 
era  in  the  iron  business  of  Yir- 
glnia.  But  we  are  going  beyond 
our  limits;  for  we  set  out  with  the 
purpose  of  confining  what  we  have 
to  say  to  Virginia  as  she  is,  and 
not  as  she  ought  to  he.  Hence 
Kanawha  valley  is  outside  of  the 
ground  we  have  marked  out  for 
investigation. 

(CONOLUDSD.) 


TH£    HAVIERSACK. 


After  the  wounding  of  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  (who  was  a 
rigid  disciplinarian)  straggling  got 
to  be  very  common  in  the  Army 
of  Northern  Y ii^inia.  In  a  short 
time,  straggling  degenerated  into 
desertion,  and  the  latter  being 
puniBhed  fitfUUy  and  irregularly, 
the  army  diminished  down  to  the 
s^tiod,  which  surrendered  at  Ap- 
pomatox  Court  House.  The  oft- 
abused  hospitality  of  the  Vir- 
ginians was  outraged  during  the 
war  by  roving  bands  of  these 
worthless  creatures,  who  always 
claimed  that  they  had  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  for  three  days.  This 
was  the  stereotyped  formula. — 
They  always  told  too,  of  the  des- 
perate fights  they  had  been  in, 
and  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  valor 
they  had  performed,  though  they 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  almost 
as  little  acquainted  with  the  dan- 
gers of  the  battle-field,  as  Major- 
General  B.  F.  Butler,  U.  S.  A. 


We  have  never  heard  of  the 
foiling  of  but  one  straggler,  and 
that  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
because  of  its  rarity.  Whether 
the  good  woman,  who  baffled  him, 
did  it  through  shrewdness  or  sim- 
plicity, we  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  decide: 

Mrs,  A and  her  two  daugh- 
ters were  sitting  at  their  work  in 
a  plain  room  of  an  ordinary  farm- 
house, in  Madison  county,  Va., 
when  a  dirty,  rusty-looking,  but 
fat  and  fiorid  soldier  knocked  at 
the  door.  On  entering  he  told 
his  tale,  the  old  tale  so  often  heard 
by  Virginia  matrons.  That,  and 
the  replies  to  it,  were  after  this 
manner: 

Straggler.  '*Iwas  cut  off  In 
the  retreat  the  other  day,  and  the 
Yanks  most  got  me,  but  I  killed 
three  on  'em  first.  I've  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  since.  For  three  days 
I've  not  had  a  mouthful.  Hard 
fightin'  and  x>oor  feedin'  for  lis 
fellers." 
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Old  lAdy.  *' Bless  my  life  I 
Not  eat  a  mouthful  in  three  days  I 
Bon,  Folly  Ann,  and  make  the 
kittle  bile  quick.  Put  on  some 
com  meal  and  fix  up  some  warm 
gru£i  for  the  poor  starvin'body." 

Straggler.  ''I'm  so  powerful 
weak,  conld'nt  you  give  me  some 
tnread  and  milk  and  a  bitof  ham?" 

Old  Lady.  ''The  wust  thing 
you  could  eati  Miss  Smith's  son 
Jimmy,  he  got  lost,  out  a  black- 
berryin',  and  when  they  found  the 
little  critter  in  the  gum  swamp, 
he  was  nigh  on  to  dead.  Dr. 
Jones,  he  wus  sent  for,  and  he  up 
and  said  that  the  boy  must  have 
nothin'  exceptin'  it  war  grueZ  for 
as  many  days,  as  he  wur  out  in 
the  woods.  Miss  Smith,  she's  a 
monstrous  pertickler  person,  and 
she  fed  Jimmy  on  grueZ  for  two 
blessed  days  and  nights,  and 
Jimmy  kin  run  about  now  as  peert 
as  anybody." 

Straggler.  "I've  hearnthat  a 
little  whiskey  was  good  to  bring 
a  feller  roun',  who  had  got  down 
that  are  way." 

Old  Lady.  "Wusnoreverl  I'm 
ra«I  scared,  stranger,  that  hon- 
ger's  made  you  crazy  like.  You 
Betsy  Jane,  run  and  help  Folly 
Ann  make  that  kittle  bile.  Git 
some  dry  chips  in  your  apron  and 
I'll  take  out  the  meal  myself. — 
Ever  since  we  got  the  lid  broke, 
the  kittle's  monstrous  hard  to 
bile." 

Straggler.  "I  wish  you  and 
Polly  Ann  and  Betsy  Jane  may  all 
git  to  a  country  where  the  kittle  is 
monstrous  easy  to  bile."  (Exit 
Straggler.) 

Old  Lady.  "  I  do  believe  the 
ongrateful  critter  wants  us  all  at 
the  bad  place  and  me  a  doin'  all 


I  could  for  him.  But  he's  mon- 
strous fat  for  a  starvin'  manl" 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Korth  Car- 
olina that  none  of  her  own  sons 
has  attempted  a  history  of  the 
war.  There  was  scarcely  a  cor- 
poral in  the  ranks  of  the  North 
Carolina  troops,  who  could  not 
write  a  more  truthful  history  than 
any  yet  put  forth.  He  might  not 
be  able  to  adorn  it  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric  and  ideal  descriptions  of 
battles,  but  he  could  tell  what  ac- 
tually occurred,  without  drawing 
upon  the  fancy  and  the  Imagina- 
tion. The  "  so-called"  histories 
are  not  merely  ridiculous  shams, 
they  often  contain  gross  misstate- 
ments prejudicial  to  the  honor 
and  character  of  troops,  from 
States  other  than  the  one  sought 
to  be  given  the  preeminence. 

Take  as  an  example  of  this  cruel 
and  unjust  dealing,  the  reflection 
made  upon  Fettigrew's  brigade  at 
Grettysburg.  The  object  is  not  to 
injure  the  brigade,  but  to  exalt 
Pickett's  division.  Now  it  has 
been  confidently  stated  again  and 
again  that  the  brigade  lost  more 
men  than  the  division.  No  con- 
tradiction of  this  has  ever  met  our 
eye.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
figures  set  side  by  side.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  personally,  as 
we  were  not  on  that  disastrous 
field,  which  changed  so  many  old 
secessionists  into  "union  men 
from  the  beginning."  But  we 
served  for  a  long  time  with  Fetti- 
grew's brigade  and  know  that  the 
world  has  never  seen  a  finer  body 
of  men  under  a  more  accomplish- 
ed and  chivalrous  leader.  We  do 
not  doubt  for  a  moment,  that 
North  Carolina  lost  more  men  in 
action  than  any  Southern  State, 
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and  it  will  not  da  to  cast  any  re- 
flections upon  her  noble  soldiery. 
The  subordination  and  propriety 
of  her  troops  were  the  admiration 
of  the  citizens,  wherever  they 
marched.  This  admirable  con- 
duct was  due  not  merely  to  the 
quiet,  conservative  character  of 
the  State,  but  also  to  the  discip- 
line maintained  by  the  officers. — 
The  tone  was  given  to  all  the  reg- 
iments by  the  selection  which  the 
lamented  Ellis  made,  to  fill  the 
ten  regiments  of  State  Troops. — 
All  of  his  appointments  being  given 
to  men  of  character  and  standing, 
other  regiments  would  not  vote  for 
men  of  less  mark  to  command 
them.  Thus,  in  a  very  large  de- 
gree, it  was  owing  to  Gov.  Ellis 
that  the  North  Carolina  compa- 
nies and  regiments  were  so  well 
officered.  Seven  of  the  ten  Colo- 
nels appointed  by  Gov.  Ellis  sleep 
in  soldiers'  graves,  one  died  of 
disease  during  the  war,  another 
(Gen  K.  Hansom)  rose  to  be  a 
Major  General.  He  and  Col.  D. 
K.  McRae  are  the  only  survivors 
of  the  ten.  Col.  M.  made  one  of 
the  most  desperate  and  bloody 
charges  of  the  war,  concerning 
which  the  New  York  Herald  said 
that  "  immortality  ought  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the 
regiments  (5th  N.  C.  and  24th 
Va.,)  which  made  the  charge." 
Col.  M,  was  severely  and  unjustly 
reflected  upon  at  home,  for  the 
desperate  nature  of  his  attack. — 
Being  a  subordinate  officer,  he 
wasof  course  not  responsible. 

We  hope  that  there  are  thou- 
sands still  living,  who  remember 
the  earnest  and  affectionate  zeal 
of  Bev.  Mr.  Young,  a  Baptist 
Chaplain,  whose  liberal  spirit  and 


tender  sympathy  prompted  to 
visit  suffering  soldiers  of  all  de- 
nominations. There  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  of  course,  a  Catholic, 
in  the  hospital  at  Petersburg,  who 
had  a  very  serious  attack  of  ill- 
ness. Faithfully  did  the  good 
chaplain  visit  him  and  try  to  pro- 
mote his  well-being.  For  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  will  call  the 
Irish  patient,  lAwrence  Donna- 
hue.  He,  at  length,  began  to 
mend,  and  when  the  good  chap- 
lain thought  him  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  able  to  stand  a  pro- 
tracted conversation,  he  determin- 
ed to  introduce  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion; with  this  view,  he  called 
upon  Lawrence,  and  this  colloquy 
took  place. 

Chaplain.  '*I  am  glad  that 
you  are  better,  Mr.  Donnahue,  I 
hope  that  you  are  improving." 

Lawrence.  "  Thank  ye  kindly, 
yer  riverence,  I'm  very  comfort- 
able the  day." 

Chaplain.  "Did  you  think  of 
eternity,  while  you  were  so  sick?»» 

Lawrence.  "  Many's  the  time. 
1  did  that  same,  your  riverence." 

Chaplain.  "My  friend,  were 
you  afraid  to  meet  your  Maker?" 

Lawrence.  "No,  your  river- 
ence, it  was  the  tother  chap,  I 
was  afraid  of  I" 

The  North  Carolina  regiments 
were  so  fixed  in  their  determina- 
tion to  have  colonels  not  inferior 
to  those  appointed  by  Gov.  EIUb, 
that  when  no  man  of  military  ex- 
perience could  be  found,  from 
their  own  State,  they  sought 
army  officers,  who  were  natives  of 
other  States.  In  this  way,  were 
selected  Cooke,  (afterwards  a 
Brigadier  General,)  C.  C.  Lee  and 
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St  Clair  Dearing,  and  others 
whose  names  we  cannot  now  re- 
call When  the  supply  from 
the  old  army  was  exhausted,  the 
military  schools  were  looked  to, 
and  B.  M.  McKinney,  Marshall, 
Burgwyn  and  Lane  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  regiments.  The 
first  three  gave  up  their  lives  for 
our  cause  in  the  spring-time  of 
life,  ere  the  soil  of  the  world  had 
sallied  the  parity  of  their  souls. 
We  knew  and  loved  them  well, 
but  we  felt  a  i>eculiar  affection  for 
the  noble  McKinney,  who  had 
been  so  long  our  associate  in  the 
Xorth  Carolina  Military  Institute, 
at  Charlotte.  A  modest,  high-ton- 
ed gentleman,  a  gallant  soldier,  a 
bright  christian,  he  perished  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  but  to  live 
forever  I 

Lane  rose  to  be  a  brigadier,  and 
for  three  years  commanded  the 
celebrated  brigade  which  bore  his 
name.  Identified  with  the  old 
North  State  as  the  accomplished 
Principal  of  the  classical  school 
at  Concord,  he  feels  an  honest 
pride  in  the  reputation  of  her  sol- 
diers, and  a  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  aspersions  cast  upon  them. 
We  copy  from  that  admirable  and 
almost  unequaled  family  news- 
paper, the  WUson,  North  Caro- 
linian^ what  is  said  about,  General 
Lane's  position,  in  regard  to  the 
attack  npon  Pettigrew's  brigade: 

**  General  James  H.  Lane,  a  ViTslnian 
by  birth,  but  a  North  Carol Inf an  by 
aaoptloD,  has  written  an  article  for  the 
aiehmotkd  Time*,  in.  which  he  demon- 
irtratcft  the  nnfaimess  of  the  attacks 
nsde  bv  If cCabe  npon  the  conduct  of 
North  Carolina  soldiers,  at  Gettysburg, 
peneral  Lane  was  one  of  the  most  gal- 
isat  and  acoompllshed  officers  of  the 

peat  army,*  and  speaks  of  matters  in 
which  he  was  an  actor.  We  are  glad  to 
«ee  that  the  apathy,  which  citizens  of 
oor  State  have  exhibited  in  regard  to 
the  reputation  of  her  soldier  sons,  Is 

VOL.  in NO.  IL — 


yielding  to  a  Just  and  proper  determi- 
nation to  vindicate  them  Arom  insult 
and  defiunation." 

From  the  Aide-de-Camp  of  the 
lamented  Clehume,  we  get  an  ac- 
count of  a  trick  played  hy  some 

hard  cases,  upon  General  S , 

a  gallant  soldier  and  true  gentle- 
man. 

During  Gton.  Hood^s  unfortunate 
march  into  Tennessee,  most  rigid 
orders  were  given  against  taking 
hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  &c.  The 
hetter   to   enforce   these   orders. 

General  S organized  a  special 

Provost  Guard,  with  specific  in- 
structions to  arrest  all  plunderer*. 
As  an  incentive  to  the  more  effi- 
cient performance  of  duty,  the 
guard  was  promised  half  of  the 
hooty  captured  from  stragglers. — 
The  jolly  "goobers''  soon  got 
wind  of  this,  and  planned  for  re- 
venge. They  killed  a  certain 
animal,  and  removing  the  hide, 
feet  and  ears,  converted  him  into 
quite  respectable  mutton.  They 
next  sent  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  inform  the  Provost  that 
some  of  the  "goobers"  were 
killing  and  dressing  a  sheep  out  in 
the  woods.  Away  posted  the 
guard,  in  hot  haste,  eager  to  do 
their  duty  and  eager  to  have  some 
nice  mutton.  The  "goobers" 
and  their  prey  were  captured. — 
The  guard  had  a  savory  mess  of 
mutton,  and  in  the  grateful  emo- 
tions excited  by  it,  sent  a  goodly 

portion   to   General  S y  who 

enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  The  next 
day,  as  he  was  riding  by  the 
fiimous  6thCk>nfederate,  composed 
of  all  nationalities,  but  all  of 
them  "goobers,"  a  voice  in- 
quired on  the  right,  "  who  killed 
the  dogf^ '  The  answer  came  from 
the  left,  "Bill  Jones."  Then 
11 
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from  the  rear,  '^who  captured 
the  dog?"  Answer  from  the 
front,  *' Provost  Guard."  Ques- 
tion from  the  centre,  ^*  who  ate 
the   dog  ?"      Answer   from     all 

sides,   ''Gen.  S ,  Gen.  S 1 

Bow-wow,  how-wow  1" 

Until  the  surrender  at  Greens- 
boro, the  gallant  General  would 
sometimes  hear  an  unpleasant 
barking  of  curs  when  he  rode  near 
the  regiment. 

An  Irishman  had  his  leg  shat- 
tered by  a  minnie  ball,  and  was 
taken  to  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
Petersburg,  where  it  was  amputa- 
ted just  above  the  ankle  joint. — 
When  the  poor  fellow  was  conva- 
lescing, a  Chaplain  visited  him 
and  found  him  sitting  up,  smok- 
ing his  pipe  very  pleasantly: 

Chaplain.  "Well,  my  friend, 
how  do  you  feel  to-day?  You 
aeem  to  be  improving." 

Irishman.  ''Thank ye  kindly, 
your  riverence,  I'm  very  com- 
fortable, only  I'd  like  to  have  a 
paice  (piece)  more  of  leg!" 

In  the  Mexican  war,  the  brigade 
of  Col.  Bennett  Biley  was  sent  to 
the  rear  of  Fort  Contreras  to  make 
an  attack  through  the  gorge. — 
The  Palmetto  regiment  (S.  C.,) 
Smith's  Bifles,  and  other  troops 
were  placed  around  the  Fort  to 
intercept  the  fugitives,  when  driv- 
en out  by  Biley.  The  attack  was 
made  solely  by  his  brigade;  and 
in  seventeen  minutes  it  had  dis- 
lodged the  enemy,  captured  twen- 
ty-six pieces  of  artillery  and  open- 
ed a  road  to  the  Mexican  capital. 
An  Ex-President  of  the  Bepublic, 
two  or  three  general  officers,  and 
over  two  thousand  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  troops  placed 


around  the  fort;  and  the  entire 
force  of  Valencia,  said  to  be  six 
thousand  strong,  was  scattered  to 
the  winds.  All  the  fighting  on 
the  American  side  was  done  by 
Biley 's  men.  The  report  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  however,  made  such 
slight  reference  to  Biley's  brigade 
that  Col.  B.,  (for  he  was  then  but 
a  Colonel,)  in  speaking  of  it,  said, 
"  I  thought  that  I  had  been  at 
Contreras  until  I  read  Gen.  Scott's 
Beport,  but  now  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  was  not  there  at  all  I"  So 
it  has  happened  in  the  late  civil 
war,  in  regard  to  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines.  The  Southern  troops 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  have 
reason  to  infer  from  the  so-called 
histories  of  the  war  that  they  were 
not  engaged  at  all,  on  the  31st 
May,  18621  A  former  Captain  of 
the  gallant  12th  Mississippi,  Bobt. 
£.  Park,  of  Talladega,  Alabama, 
has  sent  us  an  article  pointing  out 
the  gross  injustice  done  to  Bodes' 
brigade  by  one  of  these  "iron- 
clad" historians.  Pickett's  brigade 
is  made  to  occupy  the  post  of  hon- 
or. Now  this  brigade  did  nobly, 
and  its  conduct  was  especially 
creditable,  as  some  of  its  neigh- 
bors behaved  badly  and  left  it  un- 
supported. But  Pickett's  brigade 
was  not  engaged  on  the  Slst  of 
May,  when  the  real  hard  fighting 
was  done,  and  when  Casey's  en- 
trenchments were  taken  from  him. 
These  works  were  taken  by  the 
brigades  of  G.  B.  Anderson,  Bodes, 
Garland,  and  Bains,  composed  of 
nearly  one  half  North  Carolina 
troops,  next  of  Alabamians,  next  of 
Georgians,  next  of  Mississippians, 
and  lastly  of  two  Virginia  regi- 
ments. Casey  says  that  he  was 
attacked  by  30,000  men.    The  at- 
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taddBi^  force  was  a  little  less  than 
9,000  as  shown  hy  the  Morning 
Beport  still  in  onr  possession. — 
After  the  works  were  captured, 
Anderson's   (B.    H.)    hrigade   of 
Soatb  Carolinians  was  sent  up  to 
the  assistance   of  the  first  four 
brigades,  and  rendered  splendid 
flenrice.    Several   other  detached 
r^ments  were  also  sent  in,  but 
▼ere  not  actively  engaged.   There 
wu  but  little   fighting,  compara- 
tively, the  next  day,  the  1st  June; 
1     sod  Pickett  unquestionably  bore 
1     the  brunt  of  it.     But  we  are  in- 
clined to  think    that  his  whole 
hrigade  suffered  less  than  several 
ngimeiUg  did    the  day  before. — 
The  6th  Alabama,  comnoanded  by 
GoL  (afterwards  Lt.  Gen.)  J.  B. 
Gordon  lost  333  out  of  6(36  men. 
A  single  company  which  had  been 
thrown  out  on  the  flank  had  all  of 
iU  men  killed  or  wounded,  but 
four!   (xordon  said  that  when  he 
ordered  these  four  to  retire,  they 
were  loading  and  firing  as  coolly 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Bains  was  sent  to  make  a  flank 
moTement  and  was  but  slightly 
engaged.    The  other  three  Briga- 
diers each  lost  one-half  his  men, 
^      not  by  capture  or  by  straggling, 
but  by  killinf^  and  wounding. — 
Bodes  remained  an  hour  and  a 
balf  on  the  field  after  he  had  re- 
cdved  a  most  painful  wound,  from 
which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
Anderson  lost  in  a  single  regiment, 
'the  4th  North  Carolina,)  24  offi- 
I      cera  out  of  271  and  462  men  out  of 
5'20!— an    almost    unprecedented 
iowin  the  annals  of  war!    Grar- 
land  reported  to  his  Division  Com- 
nonder  after  the  capture  of  the 
entrenchments  for  a  place  on  his 
Btaff,  aayhig  that  his  brigade  could 


do  nothing  more,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  idle.  In  carrying  or- 
ders during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  he  exposed  himself  as  we 
have  never  seen  any  other  man  do 
before  or  since. 

A  book,  compiled  from  the  sen- 
sationals  of  Army  correspondents, 
would  make  very  pretty  reading, 
if  it  only  had  the  caption  "  Stoby 
of  the  Wab— founded  on  fact," 
but  when  'tis  called  Histoby,  'tis 
positively  nauseating!  The  Brig- 
adiers that  did  the  fighting  are 
scarcely  mentioned,  and  yet  what 
splendid  soldiers  they  were.  In 
introducing  G.  B.  Anderson  to 
General  Lee  a  few  days  after,  his 
Division  Commander  expressed 
the  regret  that  he  was  introducing 
a  Colonel  and  not  a  Major  Gen- 
eral! 

Our  friend  A.  M.  M.  of  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C,  gives  us  an  incident  of 
a  cavalry  raid. 

While  Bumslde  with  his  **  pow- 
erful field  glass"  was  calmly  look- 
ing at  his  struggling  troops  at- 
tempting vainly  to  capture  the 
stonewall,  at  the  base  of  Marye's 
Hill  near  Fredericksburg,  Greneral 
Hampton  was  making  a  raid 
around  by  Quantico  and  Dum- 
fries. He  took  many  prisoners 
and  army  stores,  and  interfered 
materially  with  the  anticipations 
of  profits  made  by  certain  sutlers 
in  blue.  One  of  these  disinterest- 
ed patriots  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  ^'the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  ofthe  brave,"  to 
acquire  perfectly  the  language 
spoken  by  the  people  of ''  the  best 
government  the  world  ever  saw." 
The  rebel  troopers  helped  them- 
selves to  his  choice  supplies  with 
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a  diBcriminating  judgment  which 
proved  that  they  were  quite  con- 
noisseurs. Whether  it  was  the 
good  taste  displayed  by  them  or 
the  sutler^s  own  prudence  which 
influenced  him,  it  cannot  be  told, 
but  he  had  no  unkind  speeches  for 
the  jolly  fellows,  who  were  help- 
ing themselves;  but  he  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  abuse  of  the  army  of 
union.  "Vot  for  is  our  army 
vort?  can't  keep  von  tam  leetle  reb- 
el boss  off  mine  goots  pehind  de 
place  dey  fights.  I  coms  to  dig 
country,  vorks  hard,  makes  money 
plenty,  puys  mine  goots  to  sell  to 
de  soldiers;  py  tam,  one  leetle  reb- 
el boss  take  him  all.  I  go  home, 
I  tells  mine  frow,  I  vorks  mine 
garden  and  makes  mine  krout  and 
let  the  Grand  Army  go  along  mit 
itself.  The  leetle  rebel  boss  come 
vay  back  pehind,  vips  him  o£f, 
take  mine  cheese  and  mine  crack- 
er.   Vot  for  is  our  army  vort?" 

The  sutler  had  an  Irish  driver, 
who,  having  no  interest  in  the 
goods,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  whole 
thing  as  something  better  than  '^a 
little  joke."  He  cracked  his  whip 
over  the  place  where  the  horses 
had  been,  (they  being  now  on 
their  way  to  Dixie,)  he  whistled 
and  he  winked  his  eye,  as  some- 
thing particularly  interested  him. 
A  rebel  cavalry  man  came  up, 
who  had  feet  of  the  largest  size. 

Trooper.  "  How  are  you,  Pat?" 

Driver.  ''Its  Mike  this  time, 
and  not  Pat,  and  Mike's  as  hearty 
as  a  buck." 

Trooper.  ''Have  you  any  boots, 
Mike?" 

Driver.  "  Kone  for  that  fut!— 
Faith  but  I'm  thinking  that  your 
fut  has  outgrowed  your  body.— 
Lave  me    your  misure   and  I'll 


try  to  fet  ye  the  nizt  time  we  come 
back.  Me  Boss  has  sould  out  so 
quick  this  trip,  that  I'm  thinking 
he'll  be  after  coming  soon  agin." 
Here  Mike  winked  pleasantly  ai 
his  employer,  who  groaned  out, 
"  Vot  for  is  dey  vort,  py  tam." 

From  the  poet-hero.  Col.  B.  H. 
Jones,  of  Lewisbnrg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, we  get  the  following  inci- 
dents: 

During  the  battle  of  Frazier's 
Farm,  June  80th,  '62,  while  the 
60th  Virginia  Infantry,  Col.,  (af- 
terwards Brigadier  General)  W. 
E.  Stark  commanding—was  cross- 
ing bayonets  with  a  Federal  regi- 
ment, private  Bobt.  Christian, 
Company  I,  Mercer  county,  was 
assailed  by  four  Yankees.  He  shot 
one,  bayonetteda  second,  when  bis 
brother  Joseph,  attracted  by  bis 
cries  of  "helpl  helpl"  ran  to  his 
assistance  and  shot  the  third,  and 
as  the  fourth  wheeled  and  ran 
''Bob"  pitched  his  musket  at  him 
and  the  bayonet  entering  between 
his  shoulders  protruded  through 
his  breast  bone.  He  fell  and  beg- 
ged piteously  to  have  the  weapon 
extracted,  to  which  "Bob"  re- 
plied that  he  was  "  too  tired"  just 
then,  but  would  relieve  him  when 
rested.  "Bob"  was  pretty  well 
used  up,  bayonetted  through  both 
arms  and  a  furrow  plowed  trans- 
versely across  his  breast. 

Another  incident  in  this  charge 
of  the  60th.  Private  George  Tay- 
lor, Company  E,  Greenbrier  coun- 
ty, upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,. 
a  true  patriot,  a  gallant  soldier, 
and  a  zealous  christian,  hearing 
an  exclamation  of  alarm  from  his 
right  hand  man,  told  him  to  "trust 
in  God  and  go  ahead,"  thereupon 
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ihe  felloir  Bhoutlng  "Glory  to  ere;  and,  Bometimes,  he  would 
€fod!"  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  carry  a  frying-pan  and  a  camp- 
the  fight  and  acquitted  himself  stool.  He  was  hlessed  with  good 
manfally.  One  other:  Sergeant  health,  and,  though  he  was  in 
Bailey,  Co.  H,  Mercer  county,  most  of  the  hattles  fought  hy  the 
who  afterwards  fell  at  Cedar  Creek,  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  he 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  contin-  never  was  wounded.  During  the 
uaUy  exclaimed  "  Lord  save  my  summer  of  ^64,  he  was  thrown  in 
bleeding  country  I"  Poor  George!  command  of  his  regiment;  and 
a  better  man  or  a  more  intrepid  when  it  was  advancing,  under 
soldier  never  died  on  a  battle  field,  fire,  on  the  north  side  of  James 

For  gallant  conduct  in  the  bat-  river,  he  rushed  in  front  of  it, 
^ofFrazler'sFarm  a  beautiful  and  extending  both  hands^sword 
banner  with  the  device  of  ^*  cross  iu  right,  and  frying-pan  in  left— 
bayonets"  was  presented  to  there-  exclaimed,  '^I  command  the  — 
gimentbyorder  of  Gren.  Lee.  At  North  Carolina  regiment— men, 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  Sept.  follow  me."  The  regiment  did 
19th,  186i,  this  flag  which  had  at-  noble  work  that  day.  Not  long 
tracted  the  death-shot  to  half  a  afterwards,  he  took  a  very  active 
dozen  gallant  color-bearers,  was  part  in  that  glorious  charge  made 
captured  by  the  enemy,  though  by  Cook's,  McRae's,  and  Lane's 
not  till  color-sergeant  Kelly,  of  brigades,  all  North  Carolina 
Company  C,  Fayette  county,  had  Troops,  on  Hancock's  fortified 
impaled  several  Yankees  on  its  position  at  Beams'  station.  He 
spear-head,  and  finally  fallen  un-  was  among  the  first  of  his  brigade 
der  the  sabre  cuts  of  Sheridan's  to  mount  the  enemy's  works,  and 
cavalry.  What  would  I  not  give  finding  them  filled  with  troops, 
for  that  glorious  battle-torn  ban-  he  yelled  out,  ^'Yankees,  if  you 
Der  to  transmit  as  an  heir-loom?  know  what  is  best  for  you,  you 
B.  H.  J.      had  better  make  a  blue  streak  to- 

The  next  two  incidents  is  fur-  wards  sunset. "    The,  then,  cap- 
niabed  by  Gen.  Jas.  H.  Lane.  tain  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 

Maj.  G.  G.    H.,  of North  ing  a  long  streak  of  blue  coats 

Carolina,  though  a  post- master,  a  pass  over  the  works  towards  sun- 
Bttgistrate,  and  over  the  conscript  set  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  old 
«ge,  would  avail  himself  of  none  patriot  pushed  on,  and  was  soon 
of  these  excuses  to  keep  out  of  the  after  seen  in  an  ambulance,  driv- 
anny,  but  voluntarily  entered  the  ing  back,  in  *'  two  twenty  style," 
—  North  Carolina  regiment,  as  a  pair  of  horses,  which  he  had 
a  private;  and  rendered  himself  captured  under  fire  of  the  enemy's 
80  conspicuous  by  his  gallantry,  second  line  of  battle. 
M  to  Win  ^he  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  brigade  to  which      While  a  train  of  soldiers  was 

be  was  attached.    As  an  ofllcer,  at depot,  in  North  Carolina, 

^  preferred  to  fare  like  his  men,  a  man  with  a  broad  grin  on  his 
uid  always  marched  with  his  face,  was  standing  to  himself,  aj)- 
buipaack  strapped  to  his  should-  parently  enjoying  the  pranks  of 
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'^Greneral  Lee^s  boys.''  As  soon 
as  he  was  seen  by  one  of  these  un- 
known "Confeds,"  he  yelled  out, 
'^I  say,  Mister,  have  you  sold 
your  dog?''  and  when  told  that 
the  animal  had  not  been  disposed 
of,  he  begged  the  fellow's  pardon, 
and  said,  *^  I  thought  you  had, 
as  I  see  you  are  doing  your  own 
grinning."  j.  h.  l. 

We  can,  sometimes,  relish  a 
"  little  joke  "  at  our  own  expense. 
The  following  letter  deserves  a 
better  location  than  the  waste 
basket  of  the  sanctum: 

,  Alabama, 

April  15th,  1867. 
Gentlemek:  I  have  received 
your  Circular  informing  me  of  my 


indebtedness  to  you  of  five  dol- 
lars, as  a  credit  subscriber.  I 
have  no  money,  but  I  pray  that 
the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven 
may  attend  your  laudable  enter- 
prise. Your  ob't  serv't. 

Ita     Xf  •      B. 

This,  we  thought,  capital;  but 
but  when  a  similar  letter  came  a 
few  days  after  from  a  point  in  the 
Old  North  State,  we  were  remind- 
ed of  the  old  saw  that  a  ^*  good 
joke  should  not  be  repeated  too 
often."    It  will  lose  its  savor. 

However,  as  we  have  so  many 
blessings  of  the  same  sort  due  us, 
we  have  been  encouraged  thereby 
to  persevere  with  the  ^^  laudable 
enterprise." 


THB  IDEAL. 

How  strange  a  Wizard  is  that  Power  we  name 
The  Ideal!;  from  her  haunts  of  cloud  and  mist, 
Kature  herself,  a  rich  Idealist, 
Emerges,  clothed  in  robes  of  sapphire  flame;— 
She  glorifies  with  golden  air  the  tame. 
And  dull  lagoons,  and  by  her  magic  kissed. 
The  dreary  desert  blooms  with  amethyst 
And  purple  mirage,  whose  weird  changes  claim 
The  traveler's  wonder  I: — from  low,  trivial  things, 
This  Ariel  of  the  mind  evokes  fair  forms. 
And  breathes  thro'  discord  music;  angel  wings 
Seem  budding  from  the  shapes  of  mortal  love. 
And  the  wild  threatenings  of  our  spiritual  storms 
Grow  peaceful  as  the  mild  eyes  of  a  dove. 
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SKETCH  OF  GEKERAL  B.   H.   HELM. 


Amohg  the  glitteriDg  stars  that 
shine  forth  in  the  galaxy  of 
Southern  Fame,  the  noble  old 
eommonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
proudly  inscribefi  upon  her  time- 
honored  banner  some  of  the 
brightest.  Breckinridge,  Buckner, 
Hanson,  Helm,  Duke,  Morgan, 
Lewis  and  Tilghman  are  names 
that  are  written  in  their  country's 
annals,  forming  a  part  of  her 
glory,  which  can  never  perish 
while  a  page  of  history  remains. 
Some  of  these  brilliant  luminaries 
have  indeed  set,  but  the  dark  blue 
firmament  is  still  glowing  with 
their  silvery  rays,  which  linger 
ahove  the  horizon  to  light  our 
gloom. 

Conspicuous  among  the  sons  of 
Kentucky,  remarkable  for  hero- 
ism, is  the  subject  of  this  sketch — 
Ben  Harden  Helm — who  lost  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. — 
He  was  an  officer  of  rare  ability 
and  great  promise.  Though  he 
perished  at  too  early  an  age  to 
fulfill  the  high  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  for  him,  yet  his 
friends  and  countrymen  can 
scarcely  lament  his  premature 
death;  he  fell  while  the  laurels 
were  still  green  upon  his  brow, 
ere  a  breath  of  envy  or  a  word  of 
calumny  had  stoleu  a  leaf  from 
the  chaplet  of  his  &me;  and  at  a 
period  too  when  the  silken  folds  of 
the  Southern  Cross  floated  to  the 
breeze,  as  the  glorious  ensign  of  a 
proud  people. 

Ben  Harden  Helm  was  bom  in 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  on  the  2nd 


of  June,  1832,  and  was  the  oldest*, 
son  of  Governor  John  L.  Helm, 
and  Lucinda  Harden,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  Ben  Harden,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the 
State.  Young  Helm  thus  inherit- 
ed a  high  order  of  talent  from 
both  parents,  and  was  placed  at- 
the  academy  in  Elizabethtown^ 
while  a  child.  Here  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  aptitude 
in  learning,  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  sixteenth  year,  passed 
through  the  usual  college  course 
of  English,  Latin,  French,  and 
Mathematics.  At  school  he  was 
a  general  favorite,  kind,  noble, 
and  impulsive,  he  was  ever  the 
champion  of  the  unfortunate  and  "^ 
oppressed,  and  while  never  known 
to  engage  in  a  broil  on  his  own 
account,  was  the  victor  in  many  a 
schooM>oy  quarrel  in  defence  of 
Ills  friends. 

Having  completed  his  literary 
course  of  study,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  cadet  in  the  Kentucky 
Military  Institute,  then  under  the 
supervision  of  Colonel  J.  P.  Allen. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  he 
entered  the  academy  at  West 
Point.  During  the  five  years 
spent  in  this  celebrated  institu- 
tion, young  Helm  was  noted  for 
prompt  discharge  of  duty  and 
proficiency  in  the  various  branches 
of  military  education.  He  gradu- 
ated high  in  his  class  in  1851,  was 
appointed  lieutenant  in  the  caval- 
ry, and  ordered  to  north-western 
Texas.  At  the  end  of  one  year's 
service,  he  resigned  his  commission 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  re- 
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turned  to  Kentucky.  Feeling 
himself  incapacitated  for  the  hard- 
ships of  a  soldier's  life,  our  hero, 
pursuing  the  inclinations  of  his 
mind,  determined  to  select  the 
law  as  a  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly began  the  study  of  it  in  his 
&ther's  office,  graduating  with 
high  honors  in  the  LoubviUe  Law 
School,  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  brother-in-law,  H. 
M.  Bruce,  who  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress. 

Ben  Harden  Helm's  first  en- 
trance into  public  life  was  in  1855, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  representative  branch  of  the 
Legislature  from  Harden  county. 
In  that  body  he  served  with  such 
honor,  giving  such  evidence  of 
his  justly  discriminating  mind, 
and  superior  legal  attainments, 
that  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  commonwealth's  attorney. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  married 
to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Miss  Emily  Todd,  daughter  of 
the  late  Kobert  Todd,  Esq.,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
he  removed  to  Louisville,  renew- 
ing the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  connection  with  M.  H.  Cofer, 
since  colonel  of  the  6th  Kentucky 
regiment,  C.  S.  A.  It  was  at 
this  period,  that  Ben  H.  Helm, 
made  himself,  a  most  enviable 
character.  At  the  bar  always 
true  to  the.honor  of  his  profession, 
he  was  faithful  to  his  client,  and 
the  court;  to  his  associates,  as 
well  as  opposing  counsel,  he  was 
courteous  and  obliging.  The 
uprightness  and  integrity  of  his 
character,  the  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  discernment  of  his  mind 


impressed  every  one  who  knew 
him,  and  it  was  as  a  professional 
man  that  he  attained  for  himself 
a  reputation,  equaled  only  by  that 
afterwards  gained  in  the  service 
of  the  South,  as  a  soldier. 

In  1859,  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture, at  the  instigation  of  General 
S.  B.  Buckner,  organized  its 
militia  of  State  into  a  state  guard, 

of   which    General     B was 

made  chief  inspector,  and  Greneral 
Helm  the  second  in  command.— 
To  the  labors  and  energy  of  these 
two  officers,  is  due  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  Kentucky  troops 
of  the  Confederate  army,  the 
grand  work  of  their  superior  dis- 
cipline, and  efficiency  in  arms, 
having  been  laid  in  the  camps  of 
instruction  of  the  State  guard. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
late  revolution.  President  Lin- 
coln—a brother-in-law  of  General 
Helm — offered  him  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  Army, 
but  the  noble,  chivalrous,  son  of 
Kentucky,  refused  to  accept  hon- 
ors from  the  hand  that  oppressed 
the  people  of  his  sister  states.— 
Such  was  the  purity  of  his  patriot- 
ism, that  had  the  crown  of  an 
empire  been  offered  him,  he  would 
have  spumed  it  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country.  His  sympathy  was 
with  the  South,  and  he  resolved, 
when  he  took  up  arms,  it  should 
be  in  her  defence.  About  this 
period,  he  visited  Washington  in 
company  with  General  Buckner. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  was 
immediately  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  1st  Kentucky  cavalry.— 
While  the  Confederates  occupied 
Bowling  Green,  he  rendered  valu- 
able service;  upon  the  removal  of 
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the  troops  from  this  point,  Col. 
Helm  and  his  band  of  Kentuck- 
iaiie  were  ordered  to  cover  the  re- 
treat. Being  in  the  rear  of  Buell 
at  Shiloh,  he  communicated  to 
General  Johnson,  Buell's  inten- 
tion of  Joining  Grant,  Sunday 
nii:ht,  by  this  valuable  informa- 
tion preparing  the  Ck>nfederates 
for  the  enemy's  approach.  In  the 
battle  of  Sunday,  Colonel  Helm 
displayed  great  valor,  in  reward 
for  which,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Brigadier  General. 
His  command  consisted  of  Miss- 
issippi troops,  and  the  4th  and 
9tii  Kentucky  infantry,  the  latter 
then  known  as  the  6th  Kentucky. 
At  the  battle  of  Baton  Bonge, 
General  Helm  led  the  advance, 
having  Cobb's  battery  attached 
to  his  command.  He  sent  for- 
ward a  body  of  partisan  rangers 
as  scouts  in  the  place  of  regular 
cavalry.  When  in  about  a  mile 
Hi  the  town,  it  being  still  too  dark 
to  discern  an  object,  the  horse- 
men, (not  regular  troops)  became 
alarmed  by  a  report  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  rushed  back  pell-mell 
upon  the  advancing  column  of 
inlkntry,  and  artillery,  who  in 
turn  mistook  the  panic  stricken 
rangers  for  the  Federal  troops, 
and  fired  into  their  midst.  A 
scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  en- 
toed,  the  infantry  were  trampled 
down  by  the  stumbling  artillery 
horses,  the  guns  were  over-turned, 
the  terrified  steeds  shot  down, 
crushing  men  in  their  fall.  An 
<ndinary  commander  would  have 
partaken  of  the  general  dismay, 
and  looked  to  his  own  security; 
not  so  the  dauntless  young  Ken- 
to^ian,   his    clear    mind    soon 


discerned  the  true  cause  of  the 
confusion  of  his  brave  troops,  and 
riding  among  them,  he  endeavor- 
ed to  reassure  them  of  their  need- 
less alarm,  and  convince  them  by 
his  cheering  tones,  of  the  real 
condition  of  affitirs,  but  in  his  ef- 
forts to  restore  order,  he  became 
entirely  regardless  of  personal 
safety,  and  his  horse  was  shot  un- 
der him,  falling  crushed  the  mus- 
cles of  his  thigh  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  disable  him  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  life.  At  the  same  time, 
his  Aid  and  brother-in-law,  Alex- 
ander Todd,  was  killed  by  an  un- 
fortunate shot.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  ability,  and  undoubted 
courage.  In  his  untimely  fall  his 
country  sustained  a  loss.  Captain 
Todd  was  the  favorite  son  of  a 
widowed  mother,  and  the  second 
one  whose  name  had  been  written 
upon  the  martyr^s  scroll  in  our 
war  for  independence. 

General  Helm  was  conveyed 
from  the  field  of  carnage  to  the 
residence  of  a  planter,  where  he 
remained  until  September,  suf- 
fering severely  from  his  wounds. 
Upon  reporting  for  duty,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  troops 
about  Pollard,  Alabama,  to  watch 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  from 
Fensacola. 

About  the  1st  of  January,  1863, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Post  at  Chattanooga, 
at  that  time  a  position  of  con- 
siderable importance,  being  im* 
mediately  in  the  rear  of  the  lines, 
and  consequently  the  great  depot 
for  the  materials  of  war. 

In  February,  General  Helm  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  famous 
Kentucky  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  2nd,  4th,  6th  and  9th  Ken- 
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tncky  in&ntry,  4l8t  Alabama,  gaged,  being .  confined  to  heavy 
and  Cobb^s  )>attery.  The  com-  skirmishing,  and  a  terrible  artil- 
mand  was  stationed  at  Manches-  lery  dueL  At  night,  they  were 
ter,  Tennessee,  as  one  of  the  out-  transferred  from  the  position  oc- 
posts  of  the  army,  and  was  the  cupied  during  the  day  to  the  ex- 
fiEiTorite  brigade  of  Breckinridge^s  treme  right,  and  on  the  memo- 
division,  rable  Sunday  morning  just  after 

In  May,  the  entire  command  sun  rise,  opened  the  battle.  They 
was  ordered  to  Jackson,  Mississ-  moved  into  action  beautifully,  and 
ippi,  to  reinforce  Gen.  Johnston,  were  soon  upon  the  enemy's  works. 
In  the  move  upon  Big  Black,  but  unfortunately  General  Cle- 
Helm  was  in  the  advance.  As  soon  bume,  who  was  on  the  left,  failed 
as  General  Johnston  was  ap-  from  a  misconception  of  orders  to 
prised  of  the  fall  of  Yicksburg,  advance  at  the  same  time  to  their 
General  Helm  was  ordered  to  support.  Baked  by  batteries  in 
cover  the  retreat.  front,  torn  by  others  on  the  flank, 

On  Sunday  the  12th  of  July,  an  the  gallant  Kentuckians  advanced 
attack  was  made  upon  Helm's  nevertheless  with  the  firmness  of 
line,  the  heat  was  intense,  the  veterans,  and  buffeting  the  iron 
Confederates  were  exhausted  by  whirlpool,  struggled  manfully  to 
their  long  march,  and  seemingly  maintain  their  position.  As  glo- 
unfit  for  the  unequal  contest,  but  rious  a  name  as  Kentucky  has 
the  dauntless  spirits  of  brave  Ken-  ever  borne,  as  valiantly  as  she  has 
tuckians  never  quailed,  and  now  defended  it  on  so  many  fields  of 
led  by  their  valiant  commander,  strife,  her  sons  surpassed  them- 
they  repulsed  the  enemy  with  a  selves  in  this  memorable  contest, 
loss  of*  two  hundred  men,  and  adding  new  laurels  to  their  al- 
three  stands  of  colors.  On  the  ready  well  known  crown,  and 
16th,  Jackson  was  evacuated  at  10  even  now  when  the  sword  is 
o'clock  at  night,  the  Kentucky  sheathed,  and  the  beloved  banner 
brigade  was  again  ordered  to  furled,  no  prouder  boast  can  be 
cover  the  retreat,  for  which  ser-  made  than  to  say  '^  I  was  a  mem- 
vice  they  were  afterwards  hand-  berofthe  Kentucky  brigade." — 
somely  complimented  by  General  The  withering  fire  from  the  ene- 
Johnston.  my's  guns  made  fearful  havoc  in 

In  September,  Breckenridge's  the  ranks  of  those  heroic  men, 
division  was  ordered  to  join  Bragg,  cutting  down  more  than  a  third 
and  reached  that  commander  in  of  their  number^a  large  portion 
time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  of  whom  were  officers,  among 
Chlckamauga.  Helm's  brigade  them  the  gallant  Helm,  who  re- 
was  at  once  thrown  forward  into  ceived  a  minnie  rifle  ball  in  his 
a  most  important  position.  On  right  side,  while  pressing  the  left 
the  first  day  of  the  engagement,  wing  of  his  brigade  hard  upon  the 
it  occupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  Federal  works.  As  he  fell,  all 
army,  where  a  heavy  force  of  the  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  beloved 
enemy  was  confronted— the  Ken-  young  commander,  and  those 
tuckians  were  never   closely  en-  nearest  rushed  to  his  assistance. 
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He  was  tenderly  borne  from  the 
field  by  his  sorrow  stricken  men, 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  lingered 
until  midnight,  when  the  heroic 
spirit  fled  from  its  tenement  of 
clay,  and  winged  its  flight  to  the 
bosom  of  Grod. 

In  appearance,  though  not  strict- 
ly speaking  handsome,  Greneral 
Helm  was  prepossessing.  In 
height  he  measured  five  feet  ten 
inches,  his  eyes  were  a  bright  blue, 
and  his  hair  a  soft  brown;  he  had 
a  frank,  open  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  bespoke  the  nobility 
of  his  nature,  and  the  warmth 
and  generosity  of  his  heart. 

As  a  soldier  he  was  brave,  self- 
forgetting,  uoawed  by  danger,  and 
nerved  by  disaster;  he  imparted 


his  own  enthusiasm  to  all  under 
his  command,  and  infused  life  and 
vigor  through  the  ranks.  ^'I 
knew  General  Helm  well,"  says  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  "and  I  may  truly 
affirm  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
promise,  lofty  in  the  purity  of  his 
principles,  devoted  to  the  cause 
he  deemed  just,  his  fall  was  a  se- 
rious loss  to  his  country." 

As  a  statesman,  patriot,  and 
soldier,  Kentucky  is  justly  proud 
of  the  gallant  Helm,  and  his 
name  will  live  as  long  as  any  one 
of  her  stalwart  sons  shall  continue 
to  exist,  or  her  fair  daughters  can 
preserve  green  by  grateful  tears 
the  dearest,  and  most  brilliant 
memories  of  their  hearts. 


OK  PRTTKING  AKD  TRAINING  OF   THE  6RAFE. 


The  great  object  to  be  attained 
in  pruning  and  training  the  grape, 
is  to  develop  to  the  utmost  its 
fruit  bearing  qualities,  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  health  of 
the  plant  and  its  future  powers  of 
productiveness.  If  we  overtax  its 
energies  at  any  one  time,  exhaus- 
tion ensues,  and  we  lose  the  time 
necessary  for  its  recuperation. — 
We  must  endeavor  to  husband  its 
strength,  and  to  concentrate  it 
upon  that  part  which  is  of  most 
value,  viz:  the  JVutt:  this  being 
the  object  in  view,  we  will  consid- 
er the  habit  of  the  vine  and  its 
mode  of  bearing;  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  the  best  mode 
of  accomplishing  this  end. 

1st.    In  all  plants  ikeir  is  a  due 


equipoise  of  strength  between  (he 
roots  and  the  stem.  This  is  the 
normal  condition  and  must  be 
preserved  as  nearly  as  possible,  or 
the  health  of  the  plant  is  impaired. 
If  therefore  we  prune  the  branch- 
es excessively,  the  roots  are  in- 
jured. The  breathing  and  diges- 
ting apparatus  above  in  the  air,  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  healthy 
action  of  the  roots— the  absorb- 
ents below  in  the  soil. 

This  due  proportion  is  general- 
ly attained  and  preserved  when  a 
plant  is  left  in  its  natural  state; 
and  there  is  undoubtedly  most 
vigor  and  health  when  the  equi- 
librium is  undisturbed. 

2d.  There  are  certain  advantages 
however  to  be  derived  from  prun- 
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ing,  which  counterhalance  the 
injuries  done  to  the  plant.  As, 
for  example,  in  giving  good  form 
and  symmetry  to  ornamental 
trees— in  reducing  the  size  of  fruit 
trees,  and  giving  them  such  shape 
as  to  protect  against  sun  and  high 
winds,  and  to  force  the  fruit  hear- 
ing branches  into  full  develop- 
ment; and  in  the  grape,  to  keep 
within  control,  the  strong  tenden- 
cy to  grow  out  of  reach  and  bear 
fruit  only  at  the  extremities.  This 
artificial  treatment,  or  domestica- 
tion, whether  in  plants  or  ani- 
mals, causes  an  unnatural,  and  to 
^  a  certain  extent,  an  unhealthy 
condition,  but  it  is  necessary  if 
we  wish  to  develop  certain  valu- 
able qualities  at  the  expense  of 
others  which  are  of  less  impor- 
tance to  us. 

3d.  Plants  have  various  modes  of 
bearing  fruits—some  on  the  grow- 
ing wood  of  the  present  sea- 
son, as  the  grape,  fig,  pomegran- 
ate, &., — others  on  the  wood  of 
the  last,  or  previous  years,  as  the 
peach,  plum,  apple,  cherry,  &c. 

Pruning  must  therefore  be  done 
in  accordance  with  these  various 
habits. 

4th.  The  grape  hears  iU  fruit 
on  the  growing  wood  of  the  current 
aecMOn,  which  wood  is  the  growth 
from  a  bud  formed  the  previous 
season. 

By  keeping  this  fact  in  view, 
we  shall  understand  the  rationale 
of  the  different  modes  of  pruning 
and  training;  and  that  however 
they  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
fancy  or  taste  of  the  vintner,  or 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  they 
are  all  based  on  the  same  princi- 
ple and  may  all  be  reduced  to  one 
general  plan. 


5th.  The  pruning  of  the  grape 
should  be  done  in  winter— any 
time  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to 
within  one  month  of  the  shooting 
forth  of  new  leaves.  At  this  sea- 
son the  plant  is  in  a  dormant 
state;  vegetation  is  checked,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  very 
sluggish.  At  the  first  approach 
of  ^  arm  weather,  the  crude  sap 
begins  to  ascend  from  the  roots, 
and  so  copiously,  that  an  incision 
made  in  the  wood  at  that  time 
causes  profuse  '*  bleeding,"  and  is 
very  exhausting  to  the  plant.  By 
earlier  pruning,  the  scar  has  time 
to  become  dry  and  the  pores  of 
the  small  cells  are  closed,  and  no 
"  bleeding"  ensues. 

6th.  The  buds  which  are  left 
at  the  winter  pruning  (on  branch- 
es, the  growth  of  the  previous 
season,)  shoot  forth  with  vigor 
in  early  spring.  In  a  strong, 
healthy  and  well  matured  vine, 
as  these  shoots  elongate,  it  will  be 
found  that  generally  the  first  three 
joints,  {no&s)  have  each  a  leaf 
and  nothing  more.  If  there  is  to 
be  fruit,  a  cluster  of  buds  (raceme) 
is  formed  opposite  the  fourth  leaf 
and  the  two  next.  There  are  sel- 
dom more  than  three  clusters  on 
one  shoot.  As  the  young  branch- 
ces  elongate,  tendrils  take  the 
place  of  the  fruit  racemes  opposite 
to  the  leaves;  and  this  arrange- 
ment continues  as  long  as  tne 
branch  maintains  its  growth.  Af- 
ter the  tendrils  begin  to  form,  no 
more  fruit  may  l:^  expected,  no 
matter  how  vigorous  the  growth.* 

«  Ezoept  in  oertatn  oases  vbere  tram 

accident  or  design,  the  growing  shoot 
Is  cut  back  to  a  well  maturea  bud.— 
This  bud  which  contains  within  Its 
folds,  the  germ  of  the  future  fruit, 
which  normally  would  have  remained 
inactive  until  the  following  season, 
sometimes  has  sufllclent  vitality  to 
shoot  out  immediately  and  develop 
its  fruit.  This  is  known  as  "second 
crop/*  but  the  quality  is  never  as  good 
as  that  of  the  first  crop,  and  the  process 
is  exhausting  to  the  vine. 
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Hie  inmsformation  of  the  first  First   The  necessity  of  preserving 

tendrils  into  fruit  bearing  racemes  as  nearly  as  possible  the  due  baU 

has  exhausted  the  energies  of  the  ance  between  root  and  bratickes; 

shoot,    and   those  formed  after-  Second,     The  benefit  to  be   d^ 

wards  are  merely  appendages  for  '^^^  ^V  taking  away  a  portion  of 

holding  on  to  objects  of  support.  *^«  growing  buds,  and  thus  concen- 

In  pruning  the  vine  therefore  in  trating  the   whole  strength  of  the 

winter,  we  must  leave  a  sufficient  pl<^'nt  upon  the  remaining  parts,  we 

qmntity  of  new  wood,  i.  c,  wood  «^«^^  'iat?e  the  best  lights  to  guide  us 

grown   and  matured  ihe  previous  in  the  process  of  pruning. 

season,  in  order  (o  have  fruit  bear^  Th«  different  modes  in  pracice 

^  ^^  are  based  upon  these  pnnciples, 

7th.  If  we  leave  the  vine  un-  *^^  ^^  *^^  modifications  of  one 
pruned,  the  health  and  vigor  of  and  the  same  system. 
Ju  1  !^  r  •;  ^^^'  Having  made  these  pre- 
tbe  phint,  so  far  as  its  mere  vege-  ...  t.  i  *  .  ^  ««j^« 
*  *•  i-r  •  J  a  A  •  limmary  remarks,  let  us  consider 
tative  life  is  concerned,  is  certam-  ..  ^^Lt^^  ^^^J\r.  ^^foii 
11.  isx  J  1.  i.  1  u  x*  the  practice  more  in  aetail. 
ly  benefited,  but  we  lose  much  of  rr&e  vine,  from  its  habit,  needs 
^  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  ^^^^  support  It  must  be  se- 
fruit,  which  alone  gives  value  to  cured  against  the  action  of  high 
the  grape.  The  effect  of  leaving  ^j^^g^  j,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e 
a  vine  unpruned,  would  be  to  snapped  off;-it  must  be  raised 
multiply  enormously  the  number  from  the  ground,  or  the  fruit  rots 
of  buds,  which  would  become  ^^^^  j^  contact  with  the  moist 
branches  the  following  season—  earth;-and  the  fruit  (in  our 
As  these  increase  in  number,  they  southern  latitude)  must  be  pro- 
decrease  correspondingly  in  vigor,  tected  by  the  leaves  from  the  di- 
for  the  roots  can  only  furnish  a  j^^t  rays  of  the  sun,  or  it  becomes 
limited  amount  of  food.  Another  gun-bumt,  hard  and  unpalatable, 
eflfect  would  be  that  the  vine  con-  jq  vineyard  culture,  where 
tinues  to  elongate  and  grow  up-  thousands  of  vines  are  to  be  pro- 
wards;— and  must  find  some  vided  for,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
means  of  support,  or  traU  upon  that  plan  which  is  most  prac- 
the  ground.    In  the  wild  state,  ticable. 

nature  provides  the  trees  of  the  lOth.  The  most  common  modes 

forest,  but  this  would  be  impracti-  of  training  are  the  following: 

cable  in  the  vineyard.    We  must  Single  &akes.    These  are  from 

therefore,  at  the  risk  of  injuring  five  to  six  feet  in  height;  and  are 

somewhat  the  health  of  the  vine,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  near 

take  off  a  porUon  of  the  branches  the  vine,  to  which  it  is  attached 

in  order  to  keep  it  in  due  propor-  by  cord  or  osier  willow  thongs, 

tion  and  shape;  and  obtain  fruit  either  straight  or  bowed, 

of  better  quality.  The  Trellis  is  made  of  two  or 

Hence  the  necessity  of  pruning  more  laths  nailed  to  upright  posts 

and   training;    and   the   various  at   proper     distances    apart;— or 

modes  practised  and  recommend-  iNo.  10  wire  may  be  used  in  place 

ed  to  accomplish  these  ends.  of  laths,  stretched  from  one  post 

8th.  If  we  bear  in  mind,  to  the  other. 
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The  Arbor  is  only  the  Trellis 
more  extended  to  form  a  covering 
above. 

11th.  In  stake  culture  there  are 
two  modes  of  pruning: 

First.  The  renewal  system,  where 
a  new  cane  is  trained  every  year 
to  form  the  bearing  wood  of  the 
following  season: 

At  the  pruning  in  winter,  one 
or  two  canes,  (depending  on  the 
age  and  vigor  of  the  vine)  the 
growth  of  the  previous  season, 
must  be  left;— and  also  a  spur 
containing  one  or  two  buds,  from 
which  will  grow  the  wood  to  form 
the  bearing  canes  of  the  next 
year. 

The  length  of  the  canes  intend- 
ed to  bear  fruit,  must  depend  upon 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  vine; — 
and  also  upon  the  climate,  soil 
and  latitude  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. It  is  the  general  opinion 
here  in  the  latitude  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  that  we 
must  prune  less  severely  than  is 
done  further  North,  and  in  Eu- 
rope. 

We  have  a  longer  growing  sea- 
son and  a  hotter  sun  to  stimulate 
the  growth  and  mature  the  woody 
structure.  Excessive  pruning  is 
apt  to  cause  an  undue  expansion 
of  wood  and  leaf  at  the  expense 
of  the  fruit. 

In  a  healthy  and  strong  vine  of 
sufficient  size  and  age,  six  to  eight 
buds  upon  each  cane  would  not 
be  too  much,  where  two  are  to  be 
used;^r  double  that  number 
upon  a  single  cane. 

It  will  be  found,  perhaps,  that 
different  varieties  will  require  a 
modification  of  this  plan— some 
requiring  more,  some  less.  The 
varieties   or    descendants  of  the 


summer  grape  (Vitis  JEstivalis) 
viz :  Herbemont,  Madeira,  or 
Warren,  Pauline,  Lenoir,  Black 
July  and  others  of  this  class,  are 
more  rampant  in  growth,  need 
more  outlets  to  their  vigorous 
flow  of  sap,  and  can  sustain  a 
greater  tax  upon  their  roots  with- 
out exhaustion,  than  those  of  the 
Muscadine  family  or  descendants 
of  Yitis  Labrusca,  viz:  Isabella, 
Catawba,  Diana,  &c.  The  latter 
are  often  injured  by  over-bearing 
(having  too  much  of  the  bearing 
wood  left  in  the  pruning,)  whilst 
the  former,  when  there  are  not 
shoots  enough  to  check  the  too 
vigorous  growth,  expend  their 
strength  in  long  and  useless 
branches. 

After  pruning  in  winter,  the 
canes  are  then  bowed  or  bent  and 
fastened  securely  to  the  stake. — 
The  object  of  bowing  is  to  retain 
the  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  by  dis- 
tributing it  more  equally  through 
the  cane,  to  cause  all  the  buds  to 
develop  together.  The  vines 
when  bowed,  are  also  more  easily 
fastened  to  the  stake,  suffer  less 
from  winds,  and  give  more  pro- 
tection to  the  fruit  from  the  sun. 

Secondly,  Another  mode  of 
pruning  for  stake  culture  is  the 

Permanent  stem  system.  The 
commencement  is  made  by  leaving 
one  straight,  well-developed  cane 
of  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
which  is  fastened  upright  to  the 
stake.  No  spur  is  left  at  base  to 
form  new  wood  for  the  next  year, 
but  the  same  stem  is  retained. — 
Nearly  every  bud  on  this  cane 
will  shoot  out  and  form  branches 
the  first  season.  At  the  pruning, 
the  following  winter,  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  lateral  branches 
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are  retained  and  cut  back,  00  as 
to  hare  one,  two  or  three  buds  on 
each  branch,  varying  according  to 
the  age  of  the  Tine,  vigor  of 
growth  and  capacity  for  bearing. 
The  following  season,  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  leaving  one 
or  more  buds  on  the  branches, 
(wood  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.)  The  stem,  by  this  sys* 
tem,  becomes  larger  and  stronger 
each  year,  and  at  length  becomes 
self-supporting,  as  in  California, 
or  at  any  rate,  is  less  liable  to  be 
thrown  about  by  high  winds. 

Those  who  prefer  this  Perma- 
nent, to  the  Renewal  stem  sys- 
tem, claim  for  it  the  following  ad- 
vantages: 

IHrsL  The  stem  becomes  an- 
nually larger  and  stronger,  and 
will  need  less  support  from  the 
stake  and  suffer  less  ftom  winds. 

Seoond.  The  branches,  extend- 
ing laterally  like  the  spreading 
limbe  of  a  tree,  offer  more  protec- 
tion to  the  fruit  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  a  very  important 
consideration  in  our  latitude. 

Third.  There  will  be  a  greater 
tendency  in  all  the  buds  to  de- 
velop equally,  and  to  prevent  sin- 
gle shoots  from  gaining  undue 
prominence. 

12th.  The  Trellis  is  formed  of 
two  or  more  horizontal  laths 
tacked  to  posts,  and  at  convenient 
distances  apart.  It  may  boused 
either  with  the  permanent  orre- 
f%eu3al  stem  system.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  Trellis  is  that 
it  gives  more  room  to  the  branch- 
es, and  a  better  support  in  train- 
ing. Where  building  material 
can  be  easily  procured,  this  would 
be  preferable  to  single  stakes.  A 
modification  of  these  two  forms 


may  be  adopted,  by  using  stakes 
of  uniform  height,  say  about  four 
feet  out  of  ground,  and  tacking 
single  laths  fh)m  the  top  of  one 
stake  to  another  throughout  the 
row. 

13th.  The  Arhor  or  Frame  is  only 
an  extension  of  the  Trellis,  hav- 
ing two  sides  and  a  covering,  all 
made  of  open  lath  work.  This  is 
intended  more  for  ornament  about 
buildings,  and  for  giving  the 
greatest  possible  expansion  to  the 
branches  of  large  and  old  vines, 
when  planting  space  is  limited. — 
The  pruning  here  is  still  on  the 
same  general  plan,  viz:  to  have 
always  just  enough  of  the  new 
wood,  of  the  previous  year,  to 
form  fruit  bearing  branches  of  the 
current  season. 

14th.  For  the  Scuppemong  and 
other  varieties  of  the  Bullace 
grape  which  require  no  pruning, 
except  to  thin  out  branches  when 
they  are  growing  too  thickly  and 
to  remove  sickly  or  decaying 
shoots,  the  Canopy^  (which  is 
only  the  Arbor  without  the  side 
laths,)  is  used.  As  the  vine  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  extend,  ad- 
ditions are  made,  so  that  in  course 
of  time  a  Canopy  may  extend 
over  a  half  acre  or  more  of 
ground. 

15th.  Besides  these  principal 
kinds  of  training  mentioned  above, 
there  are  other  modifications  in 
use,  which  the  fancy  or  taste  of 
individuals  may  suggest. 
A  favorite  mode  practiced  by  some 
of  the  oldest  vintners  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Aiken,  S.  C,  is  to  use,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  stakes  on  which 
the  growing  shoots  are  trained, 
smaller  stakes  about  two  or  three 
feet   out  of  ground  placed   at  a 
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few  feet  from  the  former.  In  the 
winter,  after  pruning,  the  cane 
left  for  bearing  wood  is  first  fast- 
ened by  cord  to  the  large  stake 
near  its  base,  and  then  bent  over 
at  right  angles  and  tied  securely 
to  the  small  stake.  If  two  bear- 
ing canes  are  used  they  may  both 
be  fastened  to  the  one  stake,  or  a 
second  may  be  used  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  advantages  claim- 
ed for  this  mode  are,  that  the  buds 
develop  more  equally  than  when 
in  an  upright  position,  and  the 
cane  is  better  secured  against 
winds  than  if  left  on  the  large 
stake. 

Trellises  made  of  No.  10  wire 
have  been  recommended  as  more 
permanent  and  more  ornamental 
than  those  of  wood.  They  would 
be  more  expensive;  but  after  the 
first  cost,  would  be  durable  and 
permanent. 

In  books  and  treatises  on  the 
vine,  we  have  many  fanciful  modes 
of  pruning  and  training  recom- 
mended and  explained,  but  they 
can  all  be  reduced  to  the  few  sim- 
ple forms  enumerated  above. 

The  "Thomery  System"  intro- 
duced from  France  and  practiced 
by  Dr.  Grant,  of  lona,  New  York, 
and  others,  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance  on  paper;  and  is  re- 
commended as  giving  the  greatest 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  when  well  managed. 

Mr.  Bright,  an  English  gardner 
and  vintner,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
commends, in  a  treatise  on  the 
vine,  a  system  of  close  planting, 
(two  feet  apart,  )~and  that  only 
alternate  vines  be  allowed  to  fruit 
each  year;  and  the  others  to  make 
wood  only,  and  to  recuperate  their 
strength  for  the  following  season. 


Tkis  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to 
small  vineyards  with  rich  borders, 
and  would  be  too  complicated  for 
extensive  plantings. 

16th.  Nothing  has  been  said  of 
summer  pruning,  because  the 
most  important,  is  that  done  in 
winter.  It  is  the  winter  pruning 
which  determines  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  vine  for  the  coming  season, 
and  which  gives  shape  and  gener- 
al vigor  to  the  plant.  But  little 
pruning  is  necessary  after  growth 
commences,  and  many  persona 
condemn  it  altogher.  If  the  JSe- 
newil  system  is  the  one  in  use,  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage  one  or  two 
leading  shoots  for  next  summer's 
wood;  and  to  do  this,  all  super- 
fluous buds  should  be  rubbed  off 
as  they  start.  It  is  recommended 
also  to  pinch  off  the  growing  ends 
of  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  leav- 
ing two  or  three  leaves  beyond 
the  last  cluster  of  grapes,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  further  growth  and 
increase  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  bunches— care  being  always 
used  that  the  fruit  is  not  thereby 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 

On  the  main  shoots  which  are 
trained  upwards  to  form  bearing 
canes  of  next  year,  there  are  often 
small  lateral  branches  starting 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  As 
these  only  tend  to  exhaust  the 
vine  without  adding  to  it  in  any 
way,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  them 
off  at  the  2nd  or  3rd  leaf  of  their 
growth. 

In  vineyard  culture  where  many 
thousand  vines  must  receive  the 
same  attention  and  care,  that  sys- 
tem of  pruning  and  training  must 
be  adopted  after  full  experience, 
which,    by  its  economy,  will  be 
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found  moBt  practicable.  We  baye 
mnch  yet  to  learn  in  this  country 
before  vine-growing  can  reacb  the 
state  of  perfection  it  has  attained 
in  Europe. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  va- 
rieties of  grape  from  which  to  se- 
lect, and  the  number  is  still  in- 
creasing; all  diflfering  more  or  less 
in  the  quality  of  the  fVuit,  in  pro- 
dnctiveness,  and  in  wine  making 
qualities;  and  in  some  respects 
requiring  different  treatment. 


We  have  also  a  great  variety  of 
climate  embraced  in  our  widely 
extended  country-— of  soil  and  ex- 
posure, which  have  their  effect 
upon  the  grape  for  wine  making. 
All  these  matters  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience  and  by  close 
observation  of  their  habits. 

This  is  the  best  school  of  in- 
struction, for  we  have  there  an 
invaluable  Teacher  to  guide  and 
direct  us  in  our  researches. 


EDITORIAL. 


It  is  the  privilege  of  a  gifted 
few  to  write  not  merely  for  their 
own  country  and  own  age,  but 
for  all  regions  and  all  succeeding 
generations.  The  grand  epic  of 
''the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocky  isle  "  has  more  readers  and 
more  admirers  now,  than  it  had 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The 
site  of  Troy  is  unknown.  But 
the  nations,  who  battled  for  its 
defence,  or  its  destruction,  live  in 
the  tale  told  so  long  ago.  The 
art  of  war  has  changed.  Battles 
are  no  longer  decided  by  brute 
force  or  the  individual  prowess  of 
a  single  chieftain.  But  the  story 
of  the  ten  years'  siege  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Achilles  and  Hector  have 
lost  none  of  their  interest.  In 
fact,  until  Addison,  recognizing 
the  superiority  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter in  deciding  modem  conflicts, 
described  Marlborough  as  ''riding 
upon  the  whirlwind  and  directing 
the  storm,"  the  poets  thought  it 
necessary  to  imitate  Homer;  and 
Vol.  Ill— No.  II. 


each  of  them  described  his  hero, 
as  riding  down  whole  squadrons 
with  his  mail-clad  horse,  or  spear- 
ing whole  battalions  with  his 
single  hand.  Addison  borrowed 
his  figure,  pro&nely,  from  the 
Bible,  "  the  Lord  has  his  way  in 
the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm, 
and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his 
feet."  But  notwithstanding  the 
irreverence  of  the  comparison,  it 
was  more  truthful,  in  some  res- 
pects, than  the  other  extrava- 
gance, since  it  assumed  that  the 
genius,  and  not  the  physical 
strength,  of  the  modern  general, 
decides  the  battle.  The  "pow- 
erful field-glass  "  of  Burnside  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  javelin  of 
AJax. 

How  is  it  then  that  Homer  still 
fixes  the  attention  of  the  reading 
world,  spite  of  this  mighty  revo- 
lution in  the  conduct  of  war? 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  scene  of 
his  drama  is  unknown,  and  that 
the  nations,  who  played  their  part 
12 
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on  it,  have  passed  off  the  stage?  customed  to  say  that  '*  the  blue 
'Tis  for  the  same  reason  that  we  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone '' 
admire  an  antique  piece  of  statu-  was  the  finest  descriptive  line  ia 
ary  or  oil-painting,  from  the  hand  any  language, 
of  some  grand  old  master.  The  But  we  imagine  that  the  fiime 
head-dress,  the  ornaments,  the  of  the  poet  rests  not  merely  upon 
drapery  have  all  changed.  But  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery, 
the  figure  and  the  features  being  but  also  upon  his  masterly  anal- 
representatives  of  man  or  woman  ysis  of  the  dark  workings  of  the 
belong  to  the  present,  as  well  as  depraved  human  heart.  His 
to  the  past,  and  excite  our  inter-  strength  lies  mainly  in  his  power 
est  and  our  enthusiasm,  just  in  of  describing  the  weaknesses,  the 
proportion  to  their  faithfulness,  follies,  and  the  crimes,  of  corrupt 
So  with  the  grand  epic  of  Homer,  humanity.  Some  of  his  pen  and 
The  time,  place,  implements  of  ink  sketches  of  individuals  are  so 
war,  even  the  actors  themselves  graphic  and  so  true  to  nature, 
are  but  the  drapery  of  the  statue,  that  they  will  be  recognized,  as 
the  fhkme-work  of  the  portrait. —  faithful  likenesses  of  certain  per- 
The  passions,  the  emotions,  the  sons  and  certain  classes,  until  the 
thirst  for  fame,  the  hunger  for  re-  end  of  the  world.  We  propose  to 
venge,  the  disinterested  love  of  give  a  few  of  these  sketches,  and 
country,  the  selfish  lust  of  am-  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  to 
bition,  the  rivalry  of  the  chiefs,  whom  they  belong, 
the  jealousy  of  the  troops— these  alp  the  bsnbgade. 

constitute    the   picture,    and    so   "  He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
1^^^   «-  !...».»•.    ^^4..,.^   -u«ii    ««     Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
long   as  human   nature   shall   re-   And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death, 
main  unchanged,  so  long  will  this  How  firm  his  heart  in  nova  faith, 
life-like  picture  be  a  study  and  a  ^®  *^<*<^  aione-a  renegade 
wonder. 


We  are  no  admirers  of  Byron. 
We  believe  that  no  one  is  ever 
made  better  by  reading  him,  and 
perhaps  few  are  so  fortunate  as  to 

escape  becoming  tinged,  with  his  ^      .  ,,.  „ 

base  ingratitude  towards  God  and  ^  ^^^  *  ,  ^™®  *®     *^™^®'  ^ 
i,.o  ^.J^f»^  «,«-«fh.n™  f^™,^o  *^r  "^o^e  ^J^^th,  m    case  of 


Against  the  counti*y  hebotray'd; 
He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band, 
WUhout  a  trtuted  heart  or  hand: 
They  followed  him,  for  he  was  brave. 
And  great  the  spoU  he  got  and  gave." 

We  would  suggest  that  a  word 
beginniog  with  a  k  makes  equally 

and 

his  hateftil  misanthropy  towards  Z>d7^'rene'^^r    ^  "'    '^' 
man.     But  he  ha.    given  some  «  And  thought  npon  the  glorious  dead 
wonderful  portraits  of  human  na-   who  there  in  better  canse  had  bled, 
ture,  and  many  graphic  descrip-  ^®  ^®i*  ^^^  faint  and  feebly  dim 
tions  of  scenery.    John  Randolph,  S::;?Kv^rd?*^unnXl^gr- 

who  went   over   a   portion   of  the    The  very  gale  their  names  seem^dsi^b- 

path  of  Childe  Harold,  has  testi-        ^^fs : 

fied  to  the  singular   fidelity   of  his    The  waters  mnrmnr'd  of  their  name  $ 
usjKx  uv  i*uo  otu^uiax    uu^uiij    wx  x*iD    ^^^^  woods  were    peopled  with  their 

landscape    painting.      Bandolph        fame; 

had  genuine  taste  for  the  beauties    The  silent  ptUar,  lone  and  gray, 

of  nature,  and  .he   was   a  true  Sf ^'^'l^irtf « JV^^^^*'*' ^^ 

.    _  ...  •„  Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  moun- 

judge   of   poetry.      He   was  ac-        tain, 
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Their  memory  sparkled  o*er  the  foon*  favored  region.    The  8oil  ];Hre8enlB^ 

The  merest  rlU,  the  nilghtlert  river  '^   f^^^-^y ,  aPPearance,     during 

BoU'd  mingling  with  their  fiune  for-  the  few  weeKs  in  Which  it  can  be- 

cTcr.  seen,  when  the  covering  of  snow 

D«pite  of  every  yoke  she  bears,  has  been  removed.    The  climate 

That  land  Is  glory's  still  and  theirs  I"  .  .      ii.i.i»  i  xv   *.  j 

'  .       ^- .  18  80  healthful  that  even  dyspep- 

Any  one    wUl   r^gnize    this  tics  learn  not  merely  to  eat  can- 

b^utifhlpictmre.    'Tib  a  portrait  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.j    ^^^ 

of  the  noble  dead,  just  as  true  positively  to  enjoy  the  repast.- 

now  as  when  drawn  sixty  years  rj.^^  productions  consist  in  wal- 

*^v     ,.,  ,  ^.   ,    .  ruses,  polar  bears,  and  a  large  va- 

Alp  did  not  repent,  and  his  last  ^^^\^  ^^^inct  species    of  fur^ 

moments  are  thus  described.  ^^^j^^  ^^.^^1^     The  polar  bears 

"Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggUnghreath  constitute,  to  our  mind,  the  great 

Henuded  his  way  to  death  j  attraction.    We  have  the  elephant 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray,  «»wvj.«vi*av**.      it  v  umt^  v^^  s^^^^xAaxM.*, 

lTnanei*d  he  passed  away,  in  Dixie.    He  was  run  through 

Withont  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid,—  the  blockade  during  the  war, 
JbaiMlaMarenegade»  .^  j^.        ^hen;  but   he   haS 

(Siege  of  Corinth.)  ^  .     ,      *  '     . . 

grown  to  huge  proportions  since 
We  hope  that  a  timely  repent-  ^he  surrender.    Peace  has  agreed 
ance  may  save  the  modem  rene-  ^j^h  him,  as  it  has  with  a  large 
gade,  from  so  terrible  a  fkte.  number  of  young  men,  who  had 

xoD£RX  PHILANTHKOPISTS.  guch  distressing  coughs  from  '61 
"Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life  tO  '65.  We  have  the  elephant 
Asto™  where  on  they  ride,  to  sink  at  ^^^  ^ehave  "the  grand  and  lofty 

And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife,  tumblers,"  who  can  throw  the 
That  could  their  days,  sunrlvlng  ha-  neatest  and  most  admirable  somer- 
Hei?t?cS;^twuight,theyfeeiov.rc«it  »ault8  in  the  shorteet  conceivable 

With  sorrow  and  snpineness,  and  so   time.     All  that  we  need  now  IS  a 

die;  goodly   number   of  polar   bears, 

^^wMte  ^"*  "^^^  ^^*^^  "*"""  ^  and  we  then  can  start  the  most  suc- 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  cessful  Circus  on  the  continent. 

^  Our  "  tumblers"  may  object  to  the 

Which  eats   into   itself,    or  rusts  In-  .,            ,        ,                 >*      ^          .       « 

gloriously."  the  polar  bears    on   account   of 

(Chiide  Harold.)  their  color,  but  since  the  animals 

THB  PHILANTHROPIST   MAKES  ^™  ^^  Northern  origin,  that  may 

PBACE.  reconcile  the  difficulty;  since  they 

**  Mark !  where  his  carnage  and  his  are  now  professing  the  tenderest 

conquests  cease!  attachment  to  the  section,  they 

He  makes  a  solitude  and   caUs    It—  «        j^vo.         \    i* 

once  professed  to   hate.    A  few 

(Bride  of  Abydos.)  months'  association  of  the  ani- 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  our  ^}o^^^^  them  wUl  remove  the 
irorthera  Democratic  exchanges  ol>Jection  on  the  score  of  color- 
are  ridiculing  the  acquisition  of  -Nothmg  can  remain  white  with 
Boaaian  America.  In  soU,  cli-  them  long, 
mate   and  productions,   it  is  a      The  Sunday  Mercury,  of  Fhila- 
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delphia,  speaking  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  territory,  says: 

"  Mr.  Seward  has  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  "  slaveholders  >'— Jefferson  and 


and  would  wish  them  a  safe  and 
prosperous  Journey  Northward. 

We  learn  that  Col.  B.  H.  Jones, 
of  Lewisburg,  West  Yirginia,  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  volume  of 
poetry,  written  by  the  prisoners 
of  war,  on  Johnson's  Island. — 
Colonel  Jones  is,  himself,  a  true 
poet,  and  the  volume  will  contain 

^    ^    .      ,^v  ,     ^  ^  1**       many  of  his  own  poems.    It  will, 

Texas,  New  Mezioo,  Utah  and  Califor-     i  .    .  ^         r^  I 

nia,  with  their  counUessgoid,  despite  »lso,  contam  poems  from  General 
.  .  .^.   ,,  ..     .     Albert  Pike,  Colonel  W.  8.  Haw- 

kins, Major  McKnight,  and  many 
others. 


Calboun— in  the  aoquisition  of  terri- 
tory, and  presents  us  with  an  admira- 
ble illustration  of  southern  vs.  north- 
em  statesmanship.  Mr.  Jefferson  an- 
nexed the  entire  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source,  inomding  even  Oregon,  and 
now  divided  into  seven  sovereign 
states,  the  greatest  and  most  fertile  in 
the  Union,  and  all  this  for  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  I    Mr.  Calhoun  annexed 


the  efforts  of  Abe  Lincoln  A  Co.. 
though  this  very  gold  enabled  the  said 
Lincoln  A  Co.,  to  overrun  and  devas- 
tate the  South. 

Massachusetts  opposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  Louisiana,  and  her  delegates  in 
Congress  declared  it  suiBcient  cause  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  she^f  course, 
opposed  the  aoquisition  of  Texas  and 
California  with  equal  zeal.  With 
these  grand  precedents  before  him, 
Mr.  Seward  buys,  not  annexes,  the 
Russian  trading  stations  on  the  north- 
west coast,  and  gives  about  twelve 
millions  for  them  1  What  value  there 
can  be  in  these  trading  stations,  where 
the  animals  are  nearly  extinct,  and 
British  traders  have  an  equal  right  to 
hunt  there,  and  their  territories  lie  be- 
tween, it  is  difficult  to  cox^ecture,  un- 
less the  Korth-West  Passage  Is  some 
day  made  practicable,  when,  perhaps, 
they  may  be  used  as  sites  for  light- 
houses. _ 

But  this  contrast  between  Jefferson 
and  Seward  is  more  than  accidental, 
and  illustrates  perfectly  the  opposing 
tendencies  of  southern  and  northern 
statesmanship— the  former  to  a  rich 
and  glorious  civilization  southward, 
and  the  latter  to  very  nothingness 
northward." 

Owing  to  our  sympathy  with 
the  gentleman  of  th^  Circus,  we 
do  not  endorse  the  regrets  ex- 
pressed above.  Besides,  when 
the  Democrats  come  into  power 
again,  these  ^Humblers"  will 
either  make  a  somersault  back,  or 
they  will  desire  a  more  congenial 
climate  than  Dixie.  In  the  first 
case,  they  will  loudly  declare  that 
they  always  knew  that  "the 
Eadicals  would  ruin  the  country 
and  involve  It  in  uuspeakable 
misery."  In  the  second  case,  we 
would  cordially  recommend  the 
salubrity   of     Busslan  America, 


In  looking  over  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Savannah  (Greorgta,) 
News,  we  were  struck  with  an 
article  so  painfully  disloyal,  that 
we  were,  at  first,  grieved  at  the 
want  of  vigilance  in  the  Com- 
mander of  District  No.  III.  How- 
ever, on  examining  the  piece 
more  carefully,  we  discovered 
that  it  was  an  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  in  September, 
1858,  in  the  loyal  town  of  Charles- 
ton, and  in  the  loyal  State  of 
Illinois.  The  name  appended  to 
it,  too,  would  seem  to  endorse  its 
loyalty  ihen,  but  we  doubt  wheth- 
er it  would  do  so  now  : 

"I  will  say  that  I  am  not.  nor  ever 
have  been,  m  favor  of  making  voters 
or  Jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  qualUying 
them  to  bold  office,  nor  to  Inter-marry 
with  white  people ;  «nd  I  will  say  in 
addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a  physi- 
cal difference  between  the  white  and 
the  black  race,  which,  I  believe,  will 
forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  to- 
gether on  terms  of  social  and  political 
equality.  *  *  I,  as  much  as  any  other 
man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the  su- 
perior position  assigned  to  the  white 
race.'*  Abraham  Livgolh, 

We  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mississippi,  in  response  to  an  in- 
quiry, as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
phrase.  Southern  Confederacy. — 
The  writer  says  that  the  Hon.  H. 
S.  Foote,  in  a  speech  at  Corinth, 
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MiBsissippif  attributed  the  idea 
and  the  expression  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. Another  correspondent, 
writing  from  Tennessee,  says  that 
the  phrase  was  first  used  by  W. 
Gihnore  Simms,  L.L.  D. 

Our  correspondents  are  both 
mistaken,  however,  in  supposing 
that  we  meant  to  give  Brownlow 
credit  for  originating  the  term. — 
We  have  not  been  disposed  to  be- 
lieve him  inventive  in  anything, 
8ave  new  and  strange  forms  of 
blasphemy. 

In  speaking  of  the  flight  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  Mr.  Stev- 
ens says,  '^did  he,  (God)  advise 
them  to  take  no  remuneration  for 
their  years  of  labor?  No,  he  un- 
derstood too  well  what  was  due  to 
Jastice.  He  commanded  the  men 
and  women  to  borrow  from  their 
confiding  neighbors  jewels  of  sil- 
ver and  jewels  of  gold  and  rai- 
ments. They  obeyed  him  amply, 
and  spoiled  the  Egyptians,  and 
went  forth  full  handed.  There 
was  no  blasphemer  then  to  Grod*s 
decree  of  confiscation.  This  doc- 
trine then,  was  not  ^Satanic' — 
He  who  questions  it  now,  will  be 
a  blasphemer,  whom  God  will 
bring  to  judgment." 

We  would  be  surprised  at  a 
Scripture  quotation  from  this 
gentleman,  had  we  not  read  how 
another  individual  was  free  in  the 
use  of  biblical  phrases,  at  the 
time  of  the  temptation  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  wilderness.  But 
why  did  the  gentleman's  biblical 
leading  stop  at  the  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians?  Why  did  he  not  go 
<m,  and  read  how  these  same  jew- 
els of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold 
were  cast  into  the  fire  and  trans- 


formed into  a  molten  calf,  which 
the  besotted  freedmen  fell  down 
and  worshipped?  Does  he  wish 
the  spoUing  to  go  on  that  he  njay 
have  a  similar  statue  in  memori- 
am? 

We  have  no  fears  that  Mr. 
Stevens'  scheme  of  spoliation  will 
ever  be  carried  out.  We  have  the 
highest  possible  guarantee  against, 
it — the  Jumor  of  the  American  sol- 
dier. A  pledge  was  given  by  the 
United  States  Army  to  their 
prisoners  of  war  that  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  person  or 
property,  so  long  as  they  obeyed 
the  laws  of  the  country.  This 
pledge  will  he  held  sacred.  Gen. 
Grant  has  shown  in  the  cases  of 
Admiral  Semmes  and  of  Generals 
Hoke  and  Pickett  that  he  regards 
the  terms  of  the  surrender,  as 
binding  upon  his  conscience  and 
his  honor.  We  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  meanness  to  suppose 
that  the  men,  who  fought  us 
bravely,  would  act  now  in  bad 
faith.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow's 
'Uorchand  turpentine  brigade" 
is  an  impossible  thing.  The 
"bummers,"  who  might  have 
joined  it,  have  either  been  hanged 
before  this,  or  are  now  shut  up  in 
penitentiaries  and  prisons.  He 
might  organize  a  squad  out  of  the 
old  Yankee-haters  and  negro- 
traders  of  the  South  (now  "loyal 
Union  men  from  the  beginning,") 
but  we  would  fain  believe  that  it 
would  be  but  a  squad. 

At  a  recent  fire  in  a  Female 
College  of  our  own  town,  of  Char- 
lotte, the  most  active  persons  in 
extinguishing  it  were  United 
States  soldiers.  We  believe  that 
the  same  spirit,  to  save  and  not 
destroy,  actuates    all  who  have 
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been  fighting  soldiers.  The  poli- 
ticians, who  safe  in  the  rear, 
hounded  on  the  fray,  may  talk 
and  act  as  bitterly  as  they  please. 
The  men,  who  have,  tested  each 
others'  manhood  in  many  a  hard 
struggle,  will  act  fairly,  squarely 
And  honorably  by  each  other. — 
We  would  be  ashamed  of  our 
American  origin,  if  we  could  be- 


lieve otherwise.  The  poor  fright- 
ened creatures,  who,  through  fear 
of  confiscation,  are  turning  somer- 
saults and  stultifying  their  pre- 
vious history,  do  thereby  casta 
gross  insult  upon  the  honor  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  We 
scorn  to  make  such  covert  insinu- 
ations against  '*  our  late  enemies." 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


1.  CoMor's  Commentaries  on  tlie 
Gallic  War  J  With  a  Vocabulary 
and  Notes.  By  Wm.  Bingham, 
A.  M.,  of  the  Bingham  School, 
Greensboro',  N.  C,  1864 

2.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, for  the  use  of  the  Sclwols, 
With  Exercises  and  Vocabula- 
ries. By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.  M., 
of  the  Bingham  School,  Greens- 
boro', N.  C,  1863. 

These  admirable  works,  mod- 
estly offered  by  their  author  *as  an 
auxiliary,  however  feeble,  in  es- 
tablishing Southern  literary  and 
intellectual  independence,'  have 
long  deserved  notice  at  our  hands. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  upon 
the  importance  of  providing,  as  far 
as  possible,  our  own  text-books  in 
the  various  branches  of  education. 
All  honor  then  be  to  one,  who  be- 
sides his  labors  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful struggle  for  our  political  inde- 
pendence, has  made  one  of  the 
first  contributions  since  the  war 
begun  to  secure,  what  still  lies  in 
our  reach,  our  independence  in 
matters  pertaining  to  education. 
It  would,  however,  be  very  con- 


trary to  sound  principles  of  free- 
trade  to  maintain  that  we  should 
use  inferior  books  and  patronize 
their  authors,  simply  because  they 
were  produced  on  southern  soil. 
The  text-books  must  be  really 
good  and  sound,  or  the  education 
based  upon  them  cannot  be  so. 

We  are  proud  that  North  Caro- 
lina has  so  early  stepped  into  this 
unoccupied  field,  and  presented 
our  schools  with  books  so  useful 
and  creditable.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  reason  why  the  schools,  in 
which  Caesar  retains  his  old  place 
in  the  curriculum  (and  they  must 
be  the  vast  majority)  should  have 
recourse  to  any  of  the  numerous 
editions,  however  excellent,  pub- 
lished in  the  Northern  States.  CoL 
Bingham's  Csesar  should  be  the 
edition  for  our  Southern  schools. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Latin 
Grammar  as  long  as  the  student 
requires  only  an  elementary  book 
of  that  kind. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  a  commentary  upon 
an  ancient  author,  except  by  an 
elaborate  review  and  copious  ex- 
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tracts.  In  this  short  article  we 
«ha]l  endeavor  to  state  what  seem 
to  OS  to  be  the  chief  merits  of  Col. 
Bingham's  Caesar,  and  shall  give 
a  few  illustrations,  which  may  in- 
duce those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  it  to  examine  it  and  his 
Grammar  also. 

One  difficulty  in  using  Ceesar  in 
a  school  is  that  the  book  is  put 
into  a  boy's  hands  very  soon  after 
the  Orammar^  and  before  he  can 
hare  had  any  experience  in  trans- 
lating. In  a  well  arranged  Head- 
er or  Delectus,  simple  and  easy 
sentences  may  be  presented,  and 
all  that  is  difficult  can  be  rejected 
or  postponed  till  the  tyro's  mind 
has  been  prepared  to  understand 
it  But  Csesar's  commentaries 
bdng  written  for  men  and  not  as 
a  school-book,  like  any  other  clas- 
sic which  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  lx>y,  contains  scattered 
here  and  there,  even  in  the  earlier 
part,  many  passages  involved  in 
construction  and  obscure  in  mean- 
ing. The  first  book  is  one  of  the 
hardest  of  the  whole  seven.  That 
erux  (trtmum,  the  oratw  obliqua^  oc- 
curs near  the  beginning  and  con* 
tinoally  presents  itself  to  the  tor- 
ment of  many  a  young  student. 

A  commentary  upon  Caesar 
then,  to  be  of  use,  should  be  co- 
pious, at  least  in  the  earlier  part, 
and  should  endeavor  to  make  these 
difficulties  easy.  As,  however, 
Csesar  is  mainly  used  as  a  Latin 
Beader^as  a  vehicle  for  parsing 
and  learning  to  translate — the 
principle  object  of  the  notes  should 
be,  it  seems  to  us,  to  explain  the 
various  grammatical  constructions 
and  maioe  a  boy  familiar  with 
tliemandhis  Latin  Grammar. 

Altera  very  careful  examina- 


tion of  Col.  Bingham's  work,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  pur^ 
pose.  It  will  be  of  real  use  to  a 
boy;  it  will  teach  him  the  differ- 
ence between  Latin  and  English 
construction,  and  will  show  him 
how  to  translate,  and  yet  it  does 
not  translate  the  whole  lesson  fbr 
him.  The  matters  necessary  to  be 
commented  upon  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  difficulties,  if  any,  are 
solved  in  short  notes,  written  in 
good,  clear  English.  This  is  real- 
ly of  great  importance,  and  has 
much  influence  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  boy's  English  style. — 
Sometimes  we  have  simply  a  refer- 
ence to  the  grammar,  sometimes  a 
happy  translation  of  an  idiom, 
sometimes,  again,  a  hint  as  to  the 
author's  meaning.  The  difficult  ge- 
ographical questions  which  might 
be  raised  on  Ceesar,  and  which 
one  may  find  elaborately  treated 
in  Mr.  George  Long's  edition  are 
set  aside  as  not  suitable  in  a  boy's 
first  Latin  Author,  but  he  is 
taught  Latin  Grammar  and  how 
to  translate.  We  will  give  a  few 
examples: 

Book  i.  chapter  4.  Damnatum 
poenam  sequi  oportebat^  ut  igni 
cremaretur. 

Many  boys  would  think  this 
translated  (as  we  have  heard  it) 
by  saying  ^^  the  law  required  that 
the  punishment  that  he  sJwuld  be 
burned  with  fire  should  follow  him 
haviTig  been  condemned." 

Col.  Bingham  gives  these  notes: 
Damnatum,  "  if  he  should  be  con- 
demned;" 2  1B5.  1.  The  partici- 
ple agrees  with  the  object  of  sequij 
eum  understood. 

Ut  igni  cremaretur,  "of  being 
burned  with  fire;"  a  final    noun- 
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sentence  in  apposition  with  poe^ 
nam,  yecavsam  diceret^  ^^from 
pleading  his  cause,"  3  103. 

The  notes  on  chapter  14— the 
first  hard  chapter,  containing  a 
speech  reported  in  Oratio  Obliqua 
— are  excellent,  and  we  would  re- 
refer  to  them  as  a  good  specimen, 
as  also  to  those  on  chapters  40 
and  44  of  book  first. 

In  the  latter  we  observe  what 
we  consider  a  mis-translation  of 
the  phrase  quid  sihi  vellet  uttered 
by  Ariovistus.  It  is  not  what  did 
Caesar  want  with  reference  to  him 
(Ariovistus)  but  simply  what  did 
Csesar  want,  or  mean?  sibi  being 
the  ethical  dative,  and  of  course 
reflexive.  We  are  aware  that  Col. 
Bingham  has  authority  for  his 
rendering,  but  see  Zumpt^s  Gram- 
mar, {  408.  Am.  Edit 

There  is  not  to  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  annotations 
upon  the  seven  books  a  single  note 
of  that  long,  wordy  character  which 
disfigures  and  obscures  the  other 
wise  useful  editions  of  Dr.  Anthon. 

The  typographical  appearance 
of  the  book  is  a  curiosity.  It  was 
done  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
when  the  South  was  blockaded  by 
sea  and  land,  and  as  it  may  truly 
be  said,  was  contending  against 
the  whole  world.  Only  the  mean- 
est paper  could  be  obtained  at  any 
price,  and  the  difficalties  of  print- 
ing and  binding  were  such  as 
would  have  discouraged  any  but 
the  most  determined.  When  these 
things  are  considered,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  printing  is  as  good 
as  it  is.  We  hope  we  shall  soon 
see  the  Csesar  in  a  new  edition  (a 
Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Gram- 
mar has  already  been  published,) 
and  when  it  goes  to  the  press  we 


would  recommend  the  marking  of 
the  quantities  in  the  excellent  vo- 
cabulary which  completes  the  vol- 
ume. 

We  have  no  time  now  to  point 
out  the  excellent  features  of  the 
Latin  Grammar.  It  is  a  very 
happy  combination  of  a  grammar 
and  exercise  book;  more  concise 
and  better  than  McClintock's  very 
useful  ^^first  book"  which  has  been 
so  popular.  The  rules  are  clear  and 
short,  and  to  the  point.  We  will  il- 
lustrate this  by  comparing  a  few 
with  the  long,  wordy,  abominable 
monstrosities  called  Bules,  which 
many  teachers  North  and  South 
are  daily  cramming  into  the  minds 
of  poor  unfortunates,  which  they 
can  scarcely  understand  and  which 
seem  framed  so  as  not  to  be  un- 
derstood. We  refer  in  particular 
to  Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
Grammar.  The  sixty-fifth  edi- 
tion now  lies  before  us.  When 
another  is  published  (as  there  soon 
will  be,  of  course,  for  there  ia 
nothing  like  a  thoroughly  bad 
school-book  for  going  through 
edition  after  edition,)  we  would 
suggest  the  following  as  a  better 
title:  '^A  new  and  improved 
method  of  making  Latin  Gram- 
mar, difficult,  obscure,  and  dis- 
tasteful." When  such  works  are 
crammed  whole  down  the  throats 
of  little  boys,  (as  they  are,  for 
schools  in  the  Korth  boast  of 
teaching  it  all— large  print  and 
fine— 360  pages,)  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  tender-hearted  Ole  Bull, 
when  he  was  over  here,  was  in- 
duced to  say  to  an  omnibus-driver 
who  wanted  to  push  ofl"  a  little 
urchin,  "Poor  boy!  let  him  have 
a  ride,  who  knows  what  hia 
troubles  are,  maybe  he  studies  Xat- 
tn/" 
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We  open  at  random  and  light 
upon  that  important  rule— the  ab- 
lative absolute.  Andrews  says  *A 
nonn  and  a  participle  are  put  in 
the  ahlative  called  absolute^  to  de- 
note the  time,  cause,  means,  or 
cmoomitant  of  an  action  or  the 
condition  on  which  it  depends.'— 
Here  is  no  explanation  of  what 
ablative  absolute  means,  or  when 
it  is  used,  and  the  rule  is  express- 
ed in  language  which  no  boy  can 
be  expected  to  understand. 

In  Col.  Bingham's  Grammar  it 
is  thus  given:  'A  noun  and  parti- 
"pld  whose  case  depends  on  no  other 
word  are  put  in  the  ablative  called 
absolute  to  express  the  time,  cause, 
condition,  or  circumstances  of  an 
action.'  Andrews  seems  to  think 
that  the  more  words  he  can  heap 
together  in  his  rule«  the  clearer  it 
will  be  to  a  boy.  Thus  we  have  ^a 
clause  denoting  the  purpose,  ob- 
ject, or  result  of  the  preceding 
proposition.'  Purpose  and  ob- 
ject are  nearly  the  same;  a  pur- 
pose and  result  differ  widely,  and 
it  is  very  necessary  for  a  boy  to 
distinguish  ut  in  these  two  senses. 
By  throwing  in  the  word  object,  a 
boy  is  led  to  think  of  three  dis- 
tinct things  or  else  of  three  syno- 
nyms. Col.  Bingham  has  Tinal 
sentences  express  a  purpose  or  re- 
snlt  (the  end  to  which  an  action 
tends.')    See  i  192. 

Andrews  says  (rule  264.5)  *A 
relative  clause  expressing  a  pur- 
pose, aim  or  motive,  and  equivalent 
to  ut  with  a  personal  or  demon- 
strative pronoun,  takes  the  sub- 
junctive. There  is  another  verbose 
rule  for  a  relative  expressing  a  con- 
sequence, and  another  (for  a  won- 
der a  short  one)  for  a  relative 
clause  expressing  a  reason  of  what 


goes  before.  Bingham  combines 
all  these  beautifully  in  one  brief 
rule.  *The  subjunctive  is  used  in 
relative  sentences;  expressing jpur- 
pose,  result,  or  cause  (qui  =  ut  or 
qiLod  with  demonstrative.^) 

In  the  same  way  Bingham's 
rules  for  the  genders  of  the  3rd  de- 
clension (after  Madvig  he  tells  us) 
are  comprised  with  the  excep- 
tions in  two  small  pages  of  coarse 
type. 

Andrews,  by  bringing  in  all  the 
Greek  nouns  he  can  get,  and,  by 
we  know  not  what  perversity  of 
arrangement,  manages  to  spread 
his  over  three  pages  and  a  half  of 
very  fine  print. 

Here,  however,  we  must  stop, 
and  we  conclude  as  we  began,  by 
cordially  recommending  these  vol- 
umes, and  earnestly  asking  those 
interested  in  classical  studies  to 
examine  them.  The  works  are 
an  honor  to  the  author,  a  cred- 
it to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  valuable  service  to  the 
South.  Col.  Bingham  well  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  American, 
but  especially  all  Southern,  stu- 
dents. Hall  Hakkison. 

PrBSIDBNT  RkBD  OV  PSNNSTLVAiriA.    A 

Reply  to  Mb.  Gbobob  Baiyoroft 
AND  Othbbs.  Philadelphia  :  Howard 
Cballen,  1867. 

This  Is  a  complete  refutation  by  Hon. 
^Ym.  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  of  cer- 
tain charges  brought  against  his  dis- 
tingnished  ancestor,  General  Joseph 
Reed,  by  Greneral  Cadwalader,  Mr. 
Bancroft  and  others.  The  hostility  on 
the  part  of  General  Cadwalader  seems 
to  have  had  its  root  in  military  and 
political  rivalry :  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  bad  feeling  was  probably 
due  to  severe  animadversions  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  New  England  troops, 
made  by  General  Reed,  when  Adjutant 
General  of  the  army  under  TVashing^ 
ton. 
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Mr.  Reed,  the  writer,  treats  Greneral 
Cadwalader  with  great  courtesy  and 
respect}  though  fully  exposing  his  in- 
correct statements.  But  Doctor  Rush 
andMr.  Qeorge  Bancroft  are  handled 
with  unsparing  severity.  It  was  quite 
natural  for  Dr.  Rush,  the  life-time 
enemy  and  slanderer  of  Washington  to 
transfer  some  portion  of  his  venom  to 
every  member  of  the  military  family 
of  the  American  Commander.  One 
fact  Is  brought  out  in  this  book,  which 
we  had  forgotten,  if  we  ever  knew  it, 
namely,  that  Doctor  Rush  was  the 
writer  of  the  celebrated  anonymous 
letter  of  1778,  to  Patrick  Henry,  sug- 
gesting the  removal  of  (^en.  Washing- 
ton. This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Gates-Conway  conspiracy  in  which  Dr. 
Rush  figured  largely.  His  hatred  of 
Washington  followed  him  beyond  the 
grave.  When  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  great  Virginian  was  slumbering  in 
the  dust,  Dr.  Rush  wrote  to  Mr.  JelTep- 
son,  making  coarse  reflections  upon  the 
religious  character  of  the  illustrious 
dead! 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reed  thus  comments 
upon  the  traducer  of  General  Reed, 
and  of  the  Father  of  his  country  :  "  It 
was  this  writer  of  anonymous  defama- 
tion, this  vehement  partisan,  he,  who 
could  stand  on  Washington's  fresh 
grave,  and  scoff  at  the  great  inhabitant 
below  ;  it  was  he,  who  was  Gen.  Reed's 
chief  assailant  in  1782  and  1788,  who,  in 
all  probability  initiated  the  contro- 
versy, and  who  certainly  volunteered 
to  be  a  chief  witness." 

The  position,  which  Mr.  George  Ban- 
croft is  made  to  occupy,  is  really  a  piti- 
able one.  He  is  shown  to  have  as- 
persed the  very  officers,  who  are  held 
in  most  reverence  by  the  American 
people,  and  for  the  contemptible  reason 
that  they  did  not  come  from  hi^  own  sec- 
tion,New  £ngland,or  had  spoken  slight- 


ingly of  New  England  troops.  Thus 
Greene,  whose  Southern  partialities 
are  well  known,  is  assailed  in  eleven 
places  in  a  single  volume  of  this  Xew 
England  Historian.  South  Carolina 
gave  Greene  10,000  guineas,  Georgia 
gave  him  lands,  and  he  "  left  his  home 
in  Xcw  England  and  died  a  Southern 
man."  For  the  beneflt  of  Harper  A 
Brothers,  we  would  mention  that 
Wayne  had  a  large  number  of  Catholic 
soldiers,  and  his  eminent  services  were 
never  questioned .  But  he  unfortunate- 
ly said,  **my  heart  bleeds  for  poor 
Washington.  Had  he  but  Southern 
troops,  he  would  not  so  often  be  neces- 
sitated to  fly  before  an  enemy  who,  I 
fear,  has  lately  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  hold  us  cheap."  Hence,  Wayne 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  venom  of 
Mr.  George  Bancroft.  And  in  like  man* 
ner,  he  assails  Dickinson,  Mercer, 
Smallwood,  Lambei*t  Cadwalader,  St. 
Clair,  Mifflin,  Armstrong,  Moylan  and 
Sullivan,— all  except  the  last,  "bom 
South  of  the  Hudson." 

Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton  is  the  next  per- 
son disposed  of  by  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reed. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  very  silly  book  published  some 
years  ago,  claiming  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  composed  the  orders,  dis- 
patches, and  addresses  of  Washington. 
He  is,  we  believe,  the  grandson  of  Gen. 
Hamilton,  and  a  magrnifloent  demon- 
stration of  the  fallacy  that  talents  are 
hereditary. 

The  attacks  upon  General  Reed  by 
these  prejudiced  or  foolish  assailants, 
can  have  no  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
those,  who  remember  that  the  General 
was  a  member  of  the  military  fhmily  of 
the  Father  of  his  country  during  the 
Revolution,  and  his  trusted  friend 
through  life.  No  eulogy  can  go  be- 
yond this,  and  no  slander  can  blacken 
the  character  of  such  a  man. 
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SKETCH  OF  GENJCBAX.  T.  R.   R.  COBB. 

It  IB  impossible  in  the  limits  of  these  latter  days,  but  whose  sun 
a  magazine  article  to  say  all  that  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day, 
can,  or  ought  .to  be  said  of  any  amid  the  glories  of  well-fought 
one  of  the  noble  men,  whether  fields,  who  counted  not  their  lives 
officer  or  private,  who  had  a  living  too  dear  for  a  cause  in  which  they 
hand  in  the  great  struggle  through  saw  bound  up  so  much.  How  in- 
whicb  we  have  so  recently  passed,  significant  soever  such  contribu- 
tor is  this  the  time  to  write  the  tions  may  be,  they  go  to  make  up 
full  history  of  the  whole  stupen-  the  material  out  of  which  some 
dous  matter,  or  the  connection  of  coming  man,  in  the  far  distant 
certain  individuals  ,-  with  it. —  future,  will  write  what  will  then 
Many  of  the  facts  connected  with,  appear  not  only  the  most  import- 
aad  belonging  to,  this  great  move*  ant  period  in  the  life  of  his  own 
ment  cannot  now  be  told;  and  so  land,  but,  possibly,  in  that  of  the 
of  some  of  the  parts  of  actors  in  world. 

!^,^°"f  5*™®^^  °°\"  ^^r  I'i'^ited  then  by  the  space  al- 
ed,"  but  acted,  a  solemn  tragedy  ^^^^^^^  ^  the  proprieties  of 
of  r«a  hfe.  Yet  we  may  and  ^^  ti„es,  what  we  shill  say  of 
ought,  from  Umeto  Ume,  to  put  ^^^^^j  ^  ^  ^  ^^^l,^  ^^^ 
on  record,  mo  much  as  is  fit  of  ^^^jj       jngj  njfieant,    compared 

*«*^„'^f»/°*  ^""ffy-  ^^?:  with  what  we  could,  and  whkt  we 
pecially  is  it  due  to  those  high-  ^  .  ^         ' 

hLled  ones,  call  them  mistaken  ^^  Prompted  to  say-^ 

if  you   please,    who   lived    not   to   ^  "Ju  vero  felix  Agrlcola  non    vitae 

•'^,    "^.I  jji /.  tantnm  claritate,  sea  etiam  opportuni- 

see  the  cloud    and    darkness  of  tatemortu.''— 

voii.  m. — NO.  III. —  13 
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No  more  is  pretended  than  a 
rapid  outline.  A  volume  would 
be  all  too  small  to  present  the 
fuU-orbed  power  and  beauty  of 
this  man,  so  extraordinary  in 
every  duty  and  relation  of  life. — 
To  intellect  of  a  very  high  order, 
there  was  added  the  grace  and 
strength  of  an  honest,  frank  and 
fearless  heart:  with  an  industry, 
perseverance,  and  power  of  work 
that  no  difficulties  could  appall, 
or  long  resist.  He  was  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  Law,  and 
never  attended  'Apolitical"  as- 
semblies until  the  gathering 
troubles  of  1860-61.  Neverthe- 
less, his  principles  were  long  since 
settled,  by  study,  reading,  thought 
and  prayer.  A  friend  of  his 
youth  and  manhood,  says;  "the 
feature  of  his  character  which 
struck  every  one  was,  his  enor- 
mous energy,  his  capacity  for 
work.  Take  for  example  the  last 
year  of  his  professional  life,  1860. 
His  practice  was  enough  to  task 
the  energy  of  any  one  man  to  the 
utmost.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  compiling  the  Georgia  Code, 
and  writing  the  second  volume 
(never  finished)  of  his  great  work 
on  The  Law  of  Slavery.  While 
thus  engaged  he  lectured  daily 
in  the  Lumpkin  Law  School.— 
He  was  the  controlling  trustee 
and  personal  director  of  the 
Lucy"  Cobb  Institute,  and  the 
most  active  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  the  business  man  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  the 
superintendent  of  its  sabbath 
school;  and  with  it  all  found  time 
to  visit  every  sick  and  afflicted 
family  more  than  any  man  in 
Athens.  His  physical  capacity 
for  labor  and  loss  of  sleep  seemed 


miraculous.  I  once  knew  him  at- 
tend court  at  D,  sixteen  miles  off^ 
when  one  of  his  children  was  sick. 
He  would  leave  the  court  at  sun- 
set, ride  home,  sit  up  all  night, 
and  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
court  again  in  the  morning,  to  la- 
bor all  day  in  his  cases.  This  he 
kept  up  for  four  days  and  nights 
in  succession,  without  apparent 
effect  on  his  powers.  His  success 
as  a  lawyer  was  almost  invariable. 
There  was  about  him  that  myste- 
rious magnetic  power  that  carried 
juries  with  him  in  spite  of  difficul- 
ties and  opposition.  He  was  lib- 
eral in  his  practice.  Eesorting  to 
no  tricks,  he  won  his  cases  by 
main  strength.  He  swept  the 
ample  round  of  his  profession,  and 
everywhere,  by  the  oldest  and 
wisest  and  best  of  them  all  was 
recognized  and  welcomed  as  their 
peer,  though  so  young.  Utterly 
devoid  of  presumption  or  arro- 
gance, there  was  yet  about  him 
that  imperial  self-consciousness  of 
power,  which  marks  out  the  leader 
and  ruler  among  men  in  every  as- 
sembly." 

Another,  who  knew  him  from 
childhood  says,  "  my  estimate  of 
him  in  all  the  relations  of  life  may 
seem  exaggerated,  but  I  must 
speak  the  truth.  I  never  saw  his 
equal.  His  mind  was  equal  to 
any  subject  or  occasion.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  never  had  his  equal  at 
the  Georgia  bar.  He  would  have 
been  a  statesman  in  practice  as  he 
was  in  acquirements,  if  he  had  not 
been  restrained  by  considerations 
I  need  not  mention,  from  enter- 
ing on  that  career.  As  a  military 
man,  he  would  have  been  among 
the  first  any  country  ever  pro- 
duced, if  the  opportunity  for  the 
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development  of  hU  powers  had 
been  presented.  He  was  wholly 
inexperienced  when  he  determin- 
ed to  enter  the  army;  but  in  a 
few  months  mastered,  with  ease, 
the  three  branches  of  the  service, 
cavaby,  infantry,  and  artillery." 
This  may  seem  ^^  exaggerated," 
but  none  who  ever  saw  him  handle 
either  will  question  it.  His  heart 
was  kind  and  tender— the  slight- 
est touch  melted  him  to  tears; 
yet  his  resolution  was  unyielding, 
and  his  firmness  sometimes  seem- 
ed almost  obstinacy.  From  his 
school  and  college  days  to  the  fi- 
nal one  of  his  manhood,  he  brought 
to  everything  he  undertook  an  un- 
tiring energy  which  defied  compe- 
tition and  guaranteed  success. — 
No  one  ever  thought  of  his  failing 
in  any  aim  or  object.  His  maxim 
through  life  was  never  to  give  up 
anything  once  undertaken.  In 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work 
on  the  Law  of  Slavery,  he  not  only 
renewed  his  knowledge  of  French 
but  studied  one  or  more  new  lan- 
guages, which  he  believed  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose.  Upon  this  subject  he 
gathered  every  thing  written, 
from  the  bookstalls  and  libraries 
of  the  world.  No  book  how  in- 
significant soever,  relating  either 
to  its  law  or  literature,  was  want- 
ing in  the  remarkable  collection 
he  made  for  this  subject.  He  had 
set  out  to  master  it  and  lay  the 
truth  before  the  world;  and  he 
spared  neither  time,  labor,  nor 
expense  to  accomplish  it.  He  was 
cut  down,  and  left  it  unfinished. 

And  yet  to  know  him  only  in 
his  domestic  relations,  one  would 
have  supposed  the  happiness  and 
care  of  his  family  to  be  the  only 


object  of  his  anxious  labor. — 
After  his  splendid  abilities  and 
culture,  the  secret  of  these  re- 
sults lay  in  his  wise  economy  of 
time.  He  never  spent  an  idle 
moment.  His  power  of  self-con- 
centrated industry  was  amazing. 
Every  moment  of  his  waking 
hours  was  devoted  to  work  until 
dark,  after  which  he  spent  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  He  mastered 
theories  only  to  reduce  them  to 
living  practice.  None  were  so 
unlettered  from  whom  he  could 
not  learn  something.  Crowning 
all  these  high  endowments,  or 
rather  permeating,  sanctifying, 
and  giving  new  life  and  power  to 
all,  was  a  simple,  whole-hearted 
&ith  in  Christ.  He  brought  to 
the  inquiry  of  his  relation  to  God, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Redeemer,  all 
the  resources  of  an  earnest,  honest 
seeker  after  truth.  And  when 
Jesus  revealed  Himself  as  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption,  he  took  Him  as  all 
and  in  all,  once  and  forever.  His 
religion  was  neither  that  of  cold, 
hard,  logic,  the  dry  conclusion  of 
the  intellect,  nor  the  superstition 
and  fanaticism  of  unreasoning 
emotion,  but  the  profound  and  all 
pervading  conviction  of  the  entire 
man,  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
To  His  feet,  therefore,  he  at  once 
brought  the  whole  abundance  of 
his  possessions  and  laid  them 
there  with  a  life-long  consecration. 
Henceforth,  in  every  relation  and 
duty,  he  was  to  be  first,  and  al- 
ways the  Christian.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  prayer,  and 
of  faith,  the  child-like  simplicity 
of  which  enabled  him  to  lay  hold 
on  the  exceeding  great  and  pre- 
cious promises,  with  an  assurance 
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that  scarcely  ever  knew  a  shadow. 
The  smallest  and  the  greatest 
things  of  life  were  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  Grod  and  prayer* — 
Untiring  in  the  use  of  all  human 
instrumentalities,  he  yet  brought 
every  question  for  final  solution  to 
Him  who  has  promised  wisdom. 
Once  satisfied  there,  nothing 
could  shake  his  soul  in  its  sure 
repose.  His  religion  was  intelli- 
gent, impassioned,  brave,  gener- 
ous, and  pitying.  It  was  religion 
alive  :  not  gloomy,  forbidding, 
ascetic,  but  bright,  buoyant,  at- 
tractive. It  was  with  him  not  a 
matter  of  forms  and  occasions,  to 
be  put  on  to-day  and  off"  to-mor- 
row, to  be  worn  as  outward  gar- 
nishment and  parade,  for  its  re- 
puted beauty  or  supposed  value. 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  inner-man, 
informing  his  whole  nature,  and 
glowing  in  his  outward  life.  The 
judge  on  the  bench,  juryman  and 
client,  the  crowded  assembly,  the 
courts  of  the  Church,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  the  casual 
acquaintance  and  the  solitary 
one,  all  gave  acknowledgement  to 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  him. 
It  was  not  confined  to  the  sanctity 
of  his  own  heart  and  home,  but 
broad,  genial  and  radiant,  it  il- 
luminated his  whole  career.— 
With  him  religion  was  courteous, 
tender,  pitiful.  None  was  too 
lowly  for  his  all  embracing  charity. 
A  very  prominent  member  of  the 
Georgia  bar,  his  life-long  friend 
and  companion  says:  '^Common 
words  cannot  express  the  fervor 
and  zeal  of  his  religious  feelings 
and  convictions.  Wherever  he 
went  he  carried  it  with  him.  At 
different  courts,  afcer  laboring  at 
the  bar  through  the  long  day,  he 


would  go  to  a  church  and  lead  a 
prayer-meeting,  or  exhort  the 
congregation  till  midnight,  if  the 
occasion  made  it  proper.  A  sin- 
gle instance  of  his  conscientious 
sense  of  duty. 

During  a  court  at  D a  re- 
vival of  religion  was  in  progress 
in  the  village.  He  had  been  as 
active  as  usual  all  day  in  court; 
had  gone  to  the  church  and  led 
the  meeting.  Coming  to  his  room 
at  11  o'clock,  he  met  a  messenger 
who  had  been  waiting  for  him 
with  a  request  from  a  dying  negro 
woman,  that,  '  she  wanted  him  to 
come  and  talk  to  her  about  her 
souL'  The  night  was  dark,  the 
place  a  half  mile  off,  both  negro 
messenger  and  woman,  total 
strangers.  He  went  immediately, 
stayed  for  two  hours,  and  return- 
ed to  get  what  rest  he  could  for 
the  labors  of  the  next  day."  •  The 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and 
the  free  were  sacred  alike  in  his 
regard.  Kone  ever  parted  with 
him  unhelped  or  empty-handed. 
He  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy,  and  to-day  thousands 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

It  was  impossible  for  such  a 
man  to  stand  indifferent  when  the 
mighty  issues  of  1860-61  came 
up.  They  were  not,  and  never 
have  been,  the  questions  of  par- 
ties and  politics,  so-called,  the 
trifling  points  of  a  mere  election- 
eering campaign.  In  common 
with  many  others,  he  thought  he 
saw  in  it  all,  the  recurrence  of  one 
of  those  great  epochs  of  human 
history,  when  men  and  parties  and 
self-aggrandizement  all  appear  as 
nothing,  and  lost,  under  the  over- 
mastering power  of  those  great 
vital  principles,  in  the  revolution 
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of  the  ages,  now  again  brought  up 
for  trial.  Men  and  parties  vanish 
before  these.  They  are  every- 
thing. He  saw  at  hand  what 
seemed  the  final  struggle  of  the 
two  antagonistic  powers  that  had, 
through  so  many  phases,  and  for 
80  long,  contended  in  the  womb 
of  our  system  of  government. — 
On  the  one  side,  all  that  is  just 
and  right  and  good,  all  regulated 
liberty  and  self-government  ;  on 
the  other,  that  fell  spirit  under 
whose  unhallowed  hoof  must  be 
trampled  down  all  that  the  christ- 
ian patriot  and  lover  of  his  kind 
oaght  to  cherish.  So  he  and 
thousands  of  us  saw  it.  i^^Infideli- 
ty  against  religion,  man  against 
God,  wrong  against  eternal  truth 
and  right;  the  unrighteousness  of 
the  unbridled  despotism  of  masses 
against  covenanted  and  constitu- 
tional law.  A  spirit  of  evil,  radi- 
cal, agrarian,  revolutionary;  in 
the  name  of  God  yet  godless,  of 
religion,  yet  irreligious,  of  right, 
liberty  and  law,  yet  bent  on 
wrong,  despotism  and  license. — 
In  whose  vicious  and  disorganizing 
march  it  was  to  bathe  its  feet  in 
blood,  and  scatter  fire-brands,  ar- 
rows and  death  ;  before  it  the 
destruction  tiiat  wasteth  at  noon 
day,  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness,  the  terror  by  night, 
and  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day; 
beliind,  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
homes,  families,  bibles,  churches 
and  states.  It  is  not  intended 
now  to  re-open  the  question;  but 
simply  to  state  how  it  appeared  to 
us.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
abitrament  of  the  sword.  And, 
as  often  before  in  human  history, 
the  deci^on  is  adverse. 
Gen.   Cobb's  determination  of 


personal  duty  was  not  the  result 
of  passion  and  prej  udice.  He  was 
carried  to  it  by  no  wild  wave  of 
tumult.  He  loved  the  Union,  as 
we  all  did,  for  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  its  past  and  present.  But 
there  are  some  things  men  love 
better  than  sentiments  and  mem- 
ories. When  he  saw  all  in  peril 
that  had  made  the  pathway  of 
that  union  glorious,  he  paused, 
and  from  an  elevation,  hitherto 
unsoiled  and  undisturbed  by  the 
dust  and  din  of  party  strife  brought 
to  the  question  the  whole  wealth 
of  his  powers.  But  first,  last,  and 
always,  seeking  God's  guidance: 
in  all  seeking  to  know  His  will. — 
With  profound  and  prayerfltl 
solemnity,  he  reached  his  conclu- 
sion, and  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  nature,  and  the  power  of  clear 
faith,  he  believed  the  cause  to  be 
that  of  religion,  patriotism,  home 
and  country— country,  not  of  a 
part,  but  the  whole.  Once  deci- 
ded it  was  final,  and  he  threw  into 
the  controversy  all  his  resources. 
He  kept  nothing  ^back.  In  the 
halls  of  council  or  in  the  field,  he 
counted  no  sacrifice  of  time,  toil, 
or  money,  too  great.  He  appear- 
ed now  on  a  new  arena  in  his 
State.  Known  and  trusted  through 
its  length  and  breadth  as  few  men 
ever  were,  when  he  thus  appeared 
the  effect  was  electric.  His  voice 
was  heard  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  coward 
and  the  traitor  shrank  abashed, 
the  timid  became  brave,  and  the 
wavering  decided.  His  name  was 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  he  stood 
before  us  as  a  light  and  guide, 
stay  and  hope  for  all.  He  was 
sent  by  acclamation  to  the  State 
Convention,  and  though  new  to 
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the  details  of  statesmanship,  was 
at  once  recognized  as  the  leader 
among  great  leaders.  Of  course, 
he  was  the  first  among  the  Greor- 
gians  chosen  to  represent  his  State 
in  the  Provisional  Congresd,  that 
august  hody,  greater  than  which 
the  world  never  saw. 

How  much,  and  how,  and  what 
he  did  there,  we  will  not  now  lift 
the  veil  to  say.  Only  this,  that 
there,  as  everywhere,  he  was  pri- 
mus inter  pares  amid  it  all,  and 
wielding  a  power  more  potent 
perhaps  than  any  other,  he  was 
the  same  earnest,  laborious  man, 
the  same  humble  child-like  be- 
liever. After  a  little  time,  the 
line  of  policy  seemed  so  plain,  the 
principles  to  guide  the  new  gov- 
ernment so  few  and  simple  that 
he  felt  he  could  do  better  service 
as^  a  soldier  than  a  counsellor.-— 
Whether,  with  other  able  men,  he 
mistook  in  this,  we  will  not  now 
discuss— and  yet  his  soul  shrank 
from  blood.  He  writes  from 
Montgomery,  ''I  am  sick  of  all 
thought  of  glory.  If  my  Master 
would  only  allow  me  to  be  an 
honored  instrument  in  His  hands 
to  stay  these  marauding  hosts, 
and  substitute  good-will  for  the 
hate  now  engendered,  I  would 
feel  the  crown  in  another  world 
to  be  far  greater  than  any  glory 
I  could  receive  from  this." 

And  again,  later:  *^The  dark 
clouds  rise  rapidly  over  us  I  May 
the  Lord  lift  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance upon  us  I  I  must  be 
closer  to  the  scene  of  conflict. — 
Duty  does  not  yet  point  out  any 
change  in  my  present  position.  I 
wait,  I  trust  patiently,  on  God.  I 
am  ready  to  serve  either  in  coun- 
cil or  in  the  field,  looking  forward 


to  independence  or  death.  Bead 
the  46th  Fsalm.  Grod  has  never 
yet  deserted  His  people.  I  can  go 
to  the  cannon's  mouth  with  that 
psalm  upon  my  lips."  And  a^i^ain: 
"If  it  were  God's  will  without 
ever  shedding  man's  blood.  I 
have  every  confidence  in  the  pro- 
tection of  my  Father,  knowing 
that  if  I  am  wounded  or  killed  He 
who  hath  counted  the  hairs  of 
my  head  will  do  all  things  welU — 
In  thinking  of  such  a  contingency, 
my  greatest  concern  is  for  my  wife 
and  children.  May  God  guard 
and  protect  them!  We  are  pas- 
sing through  the  fire,  but  I  doubt 
not  this  war,  terminate  as  it  may, 
will  purify  us  as  a  people." 

Once  the  question  of  duty  de- 
cided, he  bent  every  energy  to  his 
personal  preparation  for  the  field; 
at  the  same  time  calling  for  vol- 
unteers to  join  him.  With  no 
false  modesty  he  sought  informa- 
tion from  every  source.  He  could 
learn  something  from  every  one. 
He  was  always  learning,  and  nev- 
er forgetting.  Not  satisfied  with 
general  principles  and  theory,  he 
did  not  rest  until  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  minutest  de- 
tails and  duties  of  a  soldier's  life, 
his  wants  and  work.  He  felt  that 
he  could  do,  to  know  the  doing  to 
be  duty  was  with  him  its  accom- 
plishment. More  men  answered 
than  he  called  for.  From  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference  of  the 
great  old  commonwealth,  his 
voice  was  heard.  It  was  heard 
by  the  student  in  the  halls  of 
learning,  and  he  laid  aside  his 
books.  It  rang  through  the  marts 
of  commerce,  and  the  man  of  bus- 
iness dropped  his  pen  and  ledger. 
The  professional  man  stopped  in 
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his  dally  round,  and  the  minister 
in  the  palpit  closed  his  Bihle,  to 
ze-open  it  before  those  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  were  with  him  able  to  go 
to  the  front.  By  the  plowman  in 
the  furrow,  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  rich  and  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  by  the  children  of  ease  and 
sons  of  toil,  it  was  heard  by  every 
class  and  condition.  In  it  they 
heard  the  voice  of  their  common 
mother  calling  out  from  the  gath- 
ering clouds,  and  a  thousand 
hearts  answered  back  their  readi- 
ness with  him  to  do  and  die  for 
the  right.  His  legion  was  in  Vir- 
ginia by  August,  '61.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  write  the  campaign 
of  that  glorious  old  legion;  where- 
in each  arm  of  it  made  his 
and  their  name  illustrious  ever- 
more. With  thousands  of  others 
they  proved,  on  many  a  well-fought 
field,  that  the  cause  for  which 
they  suffered  and  died  was  not 
tbat«of  self-interest,  passion  and 
prejudice.  Peace  and  blessings 
on  their  bones!  They  fell  amid 
the  mountains  and  vallies  and 
plains,  the  sunmier  and  winter, 
the  sunshine  and  storm  of  dear 
old  blessed  Virginia;  from  the 
door  of  whose  dwellings,  cottage 
or  hall,  none  was  ever  turned 
away  without  a  blessing. 

From  the  first,  Colonel  Cobb 
pat  forth  all  his  energy  for  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being, 
and  the  military  efiOiciency  of  his 
troops.  He  loved  the  humblest 
man  of  them  all,  as  one  who  had 
gone  out  for  his  country,  and  who 
had  gone  out  with  him;  and  so  a 
sacred  trust  for  whom  he  was  re- 
sponsible to  God,  his  country,  and 
home.  Especially  was  he  con- 
cerned for  their  religious  welfare, 


to  farther  which,  he  left  no  means 
unemployed.  In  his  military  life 
his  religion  burned  with  a  strong- 
er, clearer,  and  steadier  light, 
than  ever  before.  'We  well  re- 
member our  first  Sabbath  service, 
as  we  lay  near  Bichmond,  before 
going  into  the  field.  Most  of  the 
companies,  and  many  of  the  offi- 
cers were  new  to  each  other.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon,  the  chap- 
lain called  on  him  to  pray. — 
Many  of  the  hundreds  there  did 
not  know  that  their  commanding 
officer  was  a  praying  man.  And 
many  eyes  all  unused  to  tears 
were  filled,  as  minute  after  min- 
ute he  poured  from  the  depths  of 
a  fliU  heart,  the  tender,  trembling, 
strong,  soul-speaking  words  of 
prayer,  hope,  and  faith,  for 
heaven  and  native  land,  for  home 
and  dear  ones  left  behind.  All  at 
once  flelt  that  henceforth  there 
was  to  be  one  among  and  over 
them,  whose  great  heart  was 
filled  with  a  Saviour's  love,  and 
one  who  would  never  fail  in  love 
and  duty  to  them.  Henceforth, 
immorality  and  vice  hid  away 
from  the  camp,  and  all  who  loved, 
or  wished  to  love  and  do  the  good, 
felt  that  in  him,  they  had  a  bul- 
wark and  support.  This  con- 
tinued to  the  end.  Ordered  to 
the  Peninsula  for  the  winter  of 
1861-62,  he  devoted  himself  with 
unwearied  labor  to  the  good  of 
his  command;  at  the  same  time 
attending  to  his  duties  in  Con- 
gress. He  brought  his  men  to  the 
highest  efficiency  by  wise  and 
firm  discipline,  and  daily  drill. — 
The  result  of  which  they  showed 
on  many  a  well-fought  field.  The 
moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  his  men  lay  nearest  his  heart. 
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His  view  was  a  lofty  one.  Bad  er-meeting.  In  the  absence  of 
language,  drunkenness,  and  all  his  chaplain,  or  other  minister, 
Bin  were  wholly  condemned.  He  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lead  the 
would  not  allow  the  meanest  mule  meeting  himself.  And  none,  who 
to  be  sworn  at  or  cursed.  ~  ever  hung  on  his  eloquent  lips, 
He  regarded  his  men  not  as  so  will  forget  the  majestic  fbryor  and 
many  parts  of  a  machine  for  of-  pitying  tenderness  with  which  he 
fence  and  defence,  but  as  immor-  pressed  a  dying  Saviour  on  his 
tal  men  whose  souls  were  to  be  hearers.  The  Sabbath  and  its 
saved  or  lost,  and  whose  lives  services,  prayer  and  praise,  were 
were  in  daily  peril.  The  whole  sweeter  than  honey  to  his  mouth, 
weight  of  his  personal  and  official  His  self-examinations,  penitential 
character  was  thrown  upon  the  heart-opening  and  confessions, 
side  of  religion.  His  time,  toil  known  only  to  the  one  nearest 
and  money  were  lavishly  spent  him,  revealed  his  profound  hn- 
for  it.  Especially,  was  he  scru-  mility  and  self-abasement  before 
pulous   as   to   the   sabbath.    He  God. 

never  issued  an  order  violative  of  He  was  ever  earnest,  anxious 
the  holy  day  but  by  superior  com«  and  active  for  the  good  of  the 
mand,  and  then  with  the  utmost  cause  and  the  wel&re  of  his  men. 
pain.  Ko  subordinate  ever  gave  Their  suffering  and  distress  were 
more  implicit  obedience  to  his  su-  his.  Nothing  that  personal  labor 
periors.  Yet  privately  he  never  and  ample  private  resources  could 
failed  to  bear  his  testimony  against  do  was  withheld  from  their  relief. 
sin.  His  soul  revolted  at  the  sab-  He  wept  over  the  death  of  the 
bath  being  selected  as  a  day  of  lowliest  in  his  ranks.  He  was 
parade  and  review,  and  he  never  not  only  the  conunander,  but  the 
rested  until  his  own  command  at  friend  and  counsellor  of  each,  the 
least  was  excused  from  it.  Of  his  friend  of  all:  strict  and  firm  in 
first  Sabbath  parade,  in  division  discipline,  tender  and  pitying,  yet 
review,  he  writes  to  one  far  dis-  immovable, 
taut,  '^  It  is  a  heaven-daring  and  He  hedged  himself  about  with 
God-defying  sin.  I  did  not  render  no  freezing  forms,  no  unapproach- 
it  any  better  by  being  angry  to  able  military  dignity.  No -rude 
sinfulness.  Having  to  obey  I  did  address,  or  rough  rebuff,  ever  re- 
so,  but  had  a  prayer-meeting  at  pelled  from  his  presence;  or  kept 
night.  It  may  be  that  I  have  the  meanest  from  the  quick  en- 
little  idea  of  military  duty,  but  I  joyment  of  his  all-embracing 
firmly  believe  if  we  carry  out  our  sympathy  and  help, 
duty  to  God,  we  will  be  blest."  About  this  time  he  writes,  "I 
He  allowed  nothing  but  an  im-  have  prayed  God  to  give  me 
perative  necessity  to  interfere  courage  to  carry  out  His  will,  and 
with  the  regular  Sabbath  and  inspire  me  with  right  thoughts. — 
weekly  services  in  his  command.  As  yet  all  seems  dark,  and  noth- 
He  was  always  present,  an  hum-  ing  but  a  bloody  conflict  presents 
ble  participant,  enjoying  the  itself  in  the  future.  But  my  &ith 
preached  word  or  the  social  pray-  does  not  falter.  I  am  not  ambitious 
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of  fiime.  I  would  rather  bring 
every  man  home  with  me  alive, 
than  wear  any  earthly  honors 
with  their  loss.  God  forgive  all 
the  ambition  of  my  past  lifel^ 
The  night  grows  darker  every 
hour;  and  we  had  better  know  the 
troth.  ^Is  my  &ith  strong?' 
Yes  I  I  look  upward,  and  God 
reigns.  The  storm  rages  but  the 
master  only  sleeps.  He  will 
guide  ns  and  make  his  power 
known.  This  is  the  time  to  try 
men's  souls,  but  let  duty  be  our 
watchword,  and  whatever  be  our 
destiny,  the  greater  our  sacrifice, 
the  greater  our  blessing." 

His  command  being  ordered  to 
Xorth  Carolina,  he  writes  from 
Goldsboro,'  *^God  overrules  all 
thtogs  and  will  allow  nothing  to 
be&U  us  not  approved  of  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love.  I  feel 
that  I  can  trust  Him  not  only 
with  my  own  life  but  with,  what 
gives  me  far  more  concern,  the 
ftitnre  of  my  fomily,  should  he 
take  me  away.  Into  his  hands  I 
eommit  all.  Before  His  wisdom 
indlovel  bow  in  adoring  grati- 
tude." 

Ordered  back  to  the  Peninsula 
on  the  advance  of  McGlellan,  he 
writes  from  bivouac  near  Lee's 
MUls,  ''  Great  as  they  are,  the 
physical  hardships  are  small,  I 
suSer  more  from  anxiety.  But 
let  us  dispel  all  fears.  We  know 
not  the  future,  but  Grod  reigns. — 
Every  event  will  be  directed  by 
Him  for  good.  Whatever  comes 
is  from  the  Lord.  Let  Him  do 
what  seemeth  Him  good."  ''The 
war  is  assuming  a  very  bloody 
upect.  My  heart  sickens  at  the 
prospect,  but  let  us  meet  it  like 
men.    There  is  one  ray  of  hope, 


*•  God  reigns,'  (his  favorite  phrase.) 
He  knows  what  is  necessary  for 
us.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
cry  out '  O  Lord  I  how  long'  ?  But 
I  have  seen  His  wisdom  in  the 
past,  and  my  faith  strengthens  to 
behold  it  both  in  the  present  and 
in  the  Aiture." 

He  was  with  the  infantry  of  his 
Legion  on  the  defences  of  War- 
wick river,  and  writes  immediate- 
ly after  the  hotly  contested  en- 
gagement of  Dam  No.  2.  ''  Yes- 
terday I  was  in  my  first  battle. — 
I  cannot  describe  my  feelings 
amid  the  storm  of  bullets,  but  I 
certainly  was  never  less  excited  in 
my  life.  Nor  do  I  think  I  ever 
had  my  heart  mdte  earnestly  sub- 
missive to  Grod's  will.  May  He 
spare  us  all  to  meet  again;  but 
thanks  for  the  certainty  of  many 
mansions  in  the  home  above.  I  > 
was  worn  out  at  night,  and  my 
mind  wandered  from  earth  to  the 
great  I  Am,  and  the  blessed  land 
where  Jesus  is  gathering  His  pre- 
cious ones."  He  continued  with 
his  little  battalion  of  infantry  on 
the  retreat  from  Yorktown,  and 
until  the  gathering  of  our  forces 
around  Richmond,  for  the  final 
struggle  with  McGlellan. 

On  the  alarm  of  the  government, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  ox 
the  one  year's  men  he  was  appeal- 
ed to,  by  those  in  authority,  for 
counsel.  His  answer  was  that 
Georgians  would  stay  in  the  field, 
and  as  many  more  as  were  needed 
would  come,  if  the  proper  call  were 
made.  Being  urged,  he  with  oth- 
ers made  the  call.  The  State  was 
ready  to  send  them,  and  they 
readier  to  go.  On  the  faith  of  this 
call  regiment  after  regiment,  and 
company  after  company  gathered  ' 
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and  harried  on.  Very  many  with 
the  promise  (made  by  him  on  the 
ground  of  most  valid  assurance) 
and  expectation  of  being  put  un- 
der his  command;  more  than 
enough  to  raise  each  battalion  of 
his  legion  to  a  brigade,  enthusi- 
astic for  the  cause,  and  with  their 
chosen  leader.  But  all  this  was 
prevented.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  them,  nor  they  to  him.  Why, 
it  is  improper  now  to  attempt 
stating.  The  reasons  may  never 
be  known.  His  deep  distress  and 
disappointment  was  not  from  de- 
feated'^promotion,"  but  the  ut- 
terly false  position  he  was  made 
to  assume  toward  those  answer- 
ing his  call,  and,  what  with  him 
was  fiEtr  more  serious,  the  convic- 
tion of  incompetency  or  insincerity 
on  the  part  of  those,  who  had  the 

<  management  of  a^irs.  But  he 
did  not,  as  a  holiday  soldier  greedy 
of  parade,  nor  as  one  who  lost 
sight  of  his  country  in  his  own 
personal  aggrandizement,  with- 
draw in  chagrin  and  disgust.  He 
was  ready  to  serve  anywhere. — 
Infinitely  above  all  personal  con- 
sideration, did  he  put  that  blessed 
cause  for  which  he  had  staked 
everything. 

In  front  of  Richmond  his  caval- 
]^y  and  infantry  were  permanently 
brigaded  with  other  troops,  and 
he  was  virtually  without  a  com- 
mand; yet  he  did  noble  service, 
first  with  one,  then  the  other  until 
that  bloody  drama  was  over. 

It  was  during  his  brief  absence, 
that  the  brigade,  in  which  his  in- 
fantry commanded  by  gallant 
Jeff.  Lamar  was  placed,  met  with 
the  disaster  of  Crampton  Gap. — 
This,  with  other  causes,  seemed 

'to deepen  his  piety  and  patriot- 


ism, and  when  he  rejoined  them 
at  Winchester,  it  was  with  a  re- 
newed strength  and  devotion  ap- 
parent in  every  action.  Here  the 
General  commanding  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  field,  and  as 
senior  Colonel  he  took  charge  of 
the  brigade.  It  was  about  this 
time  also  that  he  came  prominent- 
ly under  the  eye  of  our  great  lead- 
er. That  eye  that  rarely  ever 
made  a  mistake  soon  took  the 
Just  measure  of  the  man,  and 
gave  him  thereafter  his  fullest 
confidence. 

Soon  the  march  was  southeast- 
wardly.  Few  knew,  or  even 
dreamed  the  destination  and  the 
issue.  The  details  of  a  march 
from  Winchester  to  Fredericks- 
burg, in  midwinter,  need  not  be 
told.  The  time,  labor,  exposure, 
sacrifice  and  suffering,  has  not  the 
same  been  often  told  in  the  story 
of  many  a  Confederate  march  on 
half,  quarter,  many  times,  no  ra- 
tions? As  the  division  paused  at 
Culpeper  Court  House,  he  re- 
ceived, to  his  great  surprise,  his 
commission  as  Brigadier.  From 
Winchester  to  Fredericksburg  he 
walked  four-fifths  of  the  way, 
and  his  staff  with  him,  through 
snow,  rain  and  mud.  While  walk- 
ing, on  his  horses  were  seated  the 
sick,  foot-sore  and  worn  down. — 
The  humblest  man  less  able  was 
never  allowed  to  do  anything  that 
he  could  take  upon  himself.  Eve- 
ry possible  means  was  used  to  per- 
fect his  brigade.  Minute  person- 
al inspection  of  every  department, 
rigid  requirement  from  all  subor-* 
dinates,  and,  whenever  a  day  al- 
lowed, he  had  company,  regimen- 
tal and  brigade  drill  by  himself— 
this  was  the  method  by  which  his 
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sleepless  TigOance  and  tireless  in* 
dostry  prepared  his  willing  men, 
not  all  too  soon,  for  the  solemn 
work  so  near  ahead. 

Fredericksburg  was  reached. — 
We  camped  in  sight  of  his  moth- 
er's home.  We  rested  by  the  trees 
under  whose  shadows  his  ances- 
try played.  As  we  lay  there,  still 
in  earnest  and  silent  preparation 
for  any  movement  of  the  enemy, 
scarce  dreaming  that  Bumside's 
folly  would  lead  him  to  attack  as 
he  did,  by  no  means  the  smallest 
preparation  was  our  religious  ser- 
vices, at  which  our  commander 
was  always  found  unless  kept  by 
immediate  mUitary  duty.  Our 
sabbath  worship,  our  nightly 
prayer-meetings  we  held  in  hear- 
ing of  the  enemy's  drums,  and 
irith  the  sound  of  his  tattoo  we 
gathered  in  our  ''inquiry  meet- 
ings," amid  the  snow  and  sleet  of 
the  bleak  and  unsheltered  hills. — 
In  these  sacred  meetings,  we  had 
no  thought  or  word  than  the  holy 
Gospel  of  our  Lord;  no  anger, 
wrath,  enmity.  We  thought  and 
felt  and  prayed  for  country,  home, 
frienda  and  heaven;  even  for  those 
whose  camp-fires  reminded  us  that 
they  were  at  hand  breathing  out 
threatening  and  slaughter  against 

US. 

The  battle  began.  Barksdale 
had  made  his  magnificent  defence. 
General  Cobb  was  ordered  in  to 
relieve.  It  was  a  solemn  moment. 
He  never  believed  that  he  would 
Borrive  the  war.  Long  sincd  he 
hsd  made  up  his  mind.  And  he 
went  forward  with  the  highest  of 
all  human  courage,  that  of  one 
who  knows  the  danger,  believes 
in  his  own  &11  and,  nevertheless, 
psle  and  strong,  moves  on  to  the 


very  end  of  duty,  even  though  it 
be  in  the  sudden  extinction  of  all 
the  life  and  light,  the  bliss  and 
beauty  of  earth.  As  the  brigade 
was  falling  in,  we  murmured  over 
together  portions  of  the  91st 
Psalm.  He  dwelt  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  most  High,  and  abode 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty: covered  by  His  feathers, 
under  His  wings  did  he  trust. — 
His  truth  was  his  shield  and 
buckler.  He  gave  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  of 
that  Psalm  no  limited  interpreta- 
tion of  material  and  temporal 
protection  only,  but  saw  in  them 
that  far-reaching  and  ever-blessed 
providence  that  combines  and  ar- 
ranges the  present  and  the  future, 
time  and  eternity,  life  and  death, 
this  world  and  the  next,  all  things, 
in  one  perfect  and  beneficent 
whole  for  them  that  love  Him. 
*We  were  marched  from  the  po- 
sition we  held  in  the  general  lioe. 
As  we  entered  the  town,  we  met 
Barksdale's  brigade  coming  out 
by  the  stone  fence  road  on  which 
we  were  formed.  They  gave  us 
the  comforting  assurance  that  we 
''would  see  sights  at  day-break." 
The  preliminary  shelling  of  our 
lines  has  been  often  described, 
but  its  sublimity  is  all  but  in- 
describable. A  little  frame  build- 
ing, about  the  centre  of  the  line 
was  our  head-quarters.  Details 
of  his  staflF  were  on  watch  every 
moment.  When  he  had  served 
his  own  turn,  in  common  with  the 
others,  he  refused  rest,  satisfied 
that  his  position  would  be  at- 
tacked during  the  night,  or  very 
early   next    day.      About    mid- 

*  Adjutant  General  Rutherford  says. 
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night,  our  advanced  pickets  on  the 
road  leading  into  the  town  on  our 
left  captured  a  batch  of  prisoners. 
Greneral  Cobb's  skillful  examina- 
tion brought  out  all  they  were 
most  anxious  to  conceal.  Orders 
were  instantly  given  to  the  whole 
line  to  be  ready  for  any  emergen- 
cy, and  dispatches  sent  to  Di- 
vision Head-quarters.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  night  con- 
fused noises  indicated  the  move- 
ment of  troops.  The  morning 
dawned  quietly.  But  the  sun  had 
scarcely  risen  when  a  tentative 
artillery  fire  opened.  By  9  o'clock 
it  became  very  annoying,  and 
moving  about  disagreeable  and 
dangerous.  During  the  whole 
time,  Greneral  Cobb  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  above-mentioned. — 
It  fronted  on  the  road,  its  rear 
toward  the  enemy's  line,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  full  danger  of  the 
fire.  This  point  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  artillerists  on 
Stafiford  hills.  With  his  glass  the 
(General  surveyed  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  front,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  rapid  movements  of 
troops  under  cover  of  the  city 
buildings,  and  the  long  black  lines 
descending  from  the  opposite 
heights.  Owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
ground,  and  the  dense  fog,  all 
this  had  hitherto  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  else.  In- 
stantly his  men  were  prepared  for 
action,  with  careful  and  explic- 
it orders  that  none  should  fire 
before  his  command.  This  pre- 
caution saved  the  day,  preventing 
the  enemy  carrying  this  key  po- 
sition of  the  entire  line.  A  very 
small  thing  often  turns  the  fate  of 
empires.    The  18th  Georgia,  com- 


manded by  the  gallant  Colonel 
Buff,  was  on  our  extreme  right, 
next  the  24th,  reaching  up  to 
head-quarters.  First  on  the  left 
was  Phillips'  legion  under  Colonel 
Cook.  Braver  and  better  men 
never  drew  sword  or  fired  a  gun. 
Their  lofty  and  fearless  bearing 
was  perfect  through  the  whole 
dread  onset  About  11  o'clock,  a 
line  of  battle  debouched  from 
cover  of  the  town  into  the  open 
plain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  oar 
immediate  front,  and  in  a  moment 
deployed  skirmishers,  who  ad- 
vanced firing.  Under  excitement, 
our  men  began  to  return  the  fire. 
With  that  trumpet  voice,  heard 
over  any  field  or  line,  the  Greneral 
ordered,  '^  cease  firing, "  and  it  was 
instantly  obeyed.  The  skirmishers 
advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  eleva- 
tion in  our  ftront,  and  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground,  opened 
a  continuous  and  rapid  fire,  evi- 
dently to  draw  ours,  that  the  line 
of  battle  in  their  rear  might  carry 
our  position  with  the  greater  ease. 
Immediately  in  our  rear,  and  on 
the  ascending  heights  was  the 
immortal  Washington  Artillery 
pouring  showers  of  grape  and 
shell  into  the  daring  lines  of  the 
enemy.  The  first  regular  battle 
line  immediately  double-quicked 
across  the  open  plain  to  the  re- 
lief of  their  skirmishers,  and 
sending  volley  after  volley  against 
our  entire  front.  The  history  of 
the  world's  battles  show  no  more 
splendid  example  of  heroic  attack 
than  our  foes  then  and  there  ex- 
hibited. They  came  up  to  their 
work,  time  after  time,  with  a  per- 
sistent and  enthusiastic  esprit  ab- 
solutely admirable.  As  we  gased 
on   their  hopeless  audacity    we 
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eould  not  help  wondering,  whence 
came  these  men,  and  why  rushing 
into  certain  death?  We  did  not 
then  know  that  they  were  mostly 
Idahmen,  foultless  soldiers  every- 
where, nor  did  we  then,  or  now, 
understand  how  any  one  of  them 
conld  fight  against  a  people  con- 
tending only  for  self-government. 
By  birth  and  hlood  and  breeding, 
by  history  and  by  hope,  the  Irish 
are,  or  ought  to  be  ^*  rebels." 

Gen  Lee  sent  word  the  position 
most  be  held.  Gen.  C's.  answer, 
'^it  will  be  to  the  last."  On  this 
cbaxge  of  the  enemy,  he  again  ar- 
rested the  fire  of  his  men  until 
they  were  in  easy  range.  The 
broad  front  came  up,  as  if  on  par- 
ade in  one  dense  and  hurrying 
mass.  They  were  awaited  in 
hushed  and  breathless  expectancy ; 
when  from  the  foot  of  Marye's 
Hill  a  solitary  sound  was  heard, 
dear,  sonorous,  thrilling,  reach- 
ing every  ear  and  heart  along  the 
entire  line — the  sound  of  that  aw- 
ful monosyllable  which  none  but 
those  who  have  heard  it  in  all 
that  it  means  in  utterance  can 
understand,  '*  fire  I  "  and  the 
dashing  wave  reeled  and  rolled 
back  in  confusion.  Hardly  had 
we  tune  to  receive  the  full  force  of 
the  shock,  when  a  new  and  strong- 
er line  came  up  as  splendidly  as 
ifthe  first  had  met  only  victory. 
Again  the  General  restrained  his 
fire  until  the  range  was  sure,  when 
from  the  entire  line  there  poured 
one  hail  of  death,  and  the  brave 
men,  worthy  a  better  cause,  went 
down  like  ten  pins.  Again  and 
again  they  came  forward  as  well. 
Walton's  artillery  from  above, 
and  the  infantry  from  below  gave 
each  devoted   column  the  same 


dread  reception.  The  same  eye- 
witness and  actor  says,  beyond 
this  we  will  not  attempt  accurate 
description.  The  smoke  of  battle 
became  so  thick,  the  roar  of  musket- 
ry and  artillery  so  terrific  that  few 
orders  could  be  heard  at  a  distance 
and  only  little  of  the  enemy  seen, 
it  was  only  receive  and  return, 
fire  and  fight.  Whenever  the 
breeze  lifted  the  smoke,  in  the 
momentary  pause  of  firing,  new 
masses  of  blue  were  seen  pouring 
into  the  field,  and  the  firing  was 
renewed  with  redoubled  vigor.  A- 
bout  this  time  considerable  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  on  the  left  of  our  line. 
Minnie  balls  whistled  up  the  road 
giving  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  enemy  on  that  fiank.  The 
hissing  of  the  first  passing  ball 
fell  on  the  quick  ear  of  the  Gener- 
al. He  was  everywhere,  saw, 
knew  everything,  with  what  ap- 
peared to  us  rashness,  but  which 
was  only  a  calm  and  holy  purpose, 
he  bore  himself.  It  was  that 
presence,  watchfulness  and  labor 
that  secured  the  result.  By  his 
powerful  presence,  counsel,  and 
order  he  was  felt  at  every  point  of 
the  line.  He  was  expected— he 
had  promised  for4iim8elf  and  men, 
that  the  position  should  be  held, 
and  no  remonstrances  of  ofiicers 
and  men  as  to  his  constant  expo- 
sure, kept  him  from  the  calm  and 
steady  observation  amid  the'whirl- 
wind  of  destructive  missiles. 

He  immediately  ordered  his 
Adjutant  to  the  left  to  move  up 
troops  if  any  could  be  found,  and 
if  not,  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  on  the  point.  His  look 
will  never  be  forgotten.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  the  position 
would   be   carried.     Calm,  pale. 
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and  self-poBsefised,  heqcficklygave  old  tree  as  he  was  passing.  The 
the  order,  which  neither  he  nor  its  heroic  Cooke,  of  North  Carolina, 
bearer  helieved  could  be  carried  was  badly  wounded,  and  a  captain 
through  the  storm  of  battle.  But  of  the  24th  Georgia  killed.  A  frag- 
the  batteries  were  reached,  the  ment  of  the  same  shell  struck  Gen- 
order  delivered,  and  in  a  little  eral  C.  on  the  thigh,  mashing  mus- 
while  the  enemy  driven  from  be-  cle  and  bone,  and  femoral  artery, 
hind  the  houses,  where,  in  the  He  was  as  calm  as  during  the 
smoke  and  darkness  and  din,  they  whole  engagement,  even  more  so, 
had  found  'a  lodgment.  The  and  gave  direction  for  tying  the 
heroic  daring  of  .Adjutant  Buth-  handkerchief,  as  if  binding  up  his 
erford  in  carrying  this  order  can  little  finger.  To  let  him  remain 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  was  certain  death,  either  from 
are  acquainted  with  the  circum-  want  of  a  surgeon,  or  from  shot 
stances.  It  excites  little  surprise  of  the  enemy.  To  carry  him  out 
among  those  who  know  him  and  over  the  hill  was  equally  danger- 
his  race.         '  ous.     The  only  alternative  was 

The  enemy  ^s  firing  was  now  the  hazardous  undertaking  of 
less  and  less  rapid,  and  as  the  down  the  line,  taking  what  pro- 
smoke  lifted  he  could  be  seen  tection  the  stone  fence  afibrded  in 
falling  back.  Still*  it  was  not  a  its  short  line.  After  passing  it, 
complete  defeat,  only  a  falling  the  exposure  to  sharp-shooters 
back  to  gain  position  of  some  lit-  and  artillery  was  complete.  The 
tie  shelter.  The  infantry  fire  now  stretcher  was  repeatedly  struck, 
almost  ceased,  and  the  enemy  and  several  of  its  bearers  shot 
opened  again  with  his  entire  line  down.  By  extraordinary  persis- 
of  batteries,  tier  on  tier  from  Staf-  tence  he  was  brought  out  of  the 
ford  hills  and  nearer.  Just  here  horrible  place.  But  alas  I  for  lit- 
was  the  shortest  distance  between  tie  purpose.  He  speedily  sank, 
the  contending  armies.  The  fire  with  no  time  for  last  words  and 
was  concentrating  against  the  farewells.  Earnest  love  and 
stone  fence,  and  especially  its  highest  skill  availed  not  to  keep 
centre.  If  it  wefe  ever  proper  to  him.  Eldridge  did  all  that  high- 
speak  of  '^  a  hell  of  shot,  shell,  est  surgical*  genius  and  skill 
and  grape  "  that  was  the  time. —  could,  and  after  him  nothing  was 
It  were  vain  to  attempt  saying  left  to  do.  And  so  he  died  in  our 
how  many  guns  were  concentra-  arms.  So  suddenly,  and  so  un- 
ted  on  the  position.  During  all  expectedly.  We  never  dreamed 
this  General  C,  with  words  of  of  it  even  after  his  wound.  Dead, 
comfort  and  courage,  walked  up  dead,  deadl  We  brought  him 
and  down  among  his  reclining  back  to  the  bright  land  and  sun- 
men,  who,  in  vain,  urged  him  to  ny  skies  he  loved  so  well,  and  to 
some  personal  care  for  himself:  the  people  who  loved  him  above 
many  saying,  "we  do  not  need  all  others.  As  we  made  our 
this  to  encourage  us '»— but  he  mournful  way,  the  heart  of  the 
felt  it  a  duty,  and  he  did  it.  people  was  moved.  No  unmean- 
A  shell  burst  at  the  foot  of  the  ing   display   or    empty    pageant 
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adorned  the  homeward  march  of 
the  now  forever  discharged  hero. 
Incidents  of  affecting  love  and  sor- 
row met  us  everywhere.  That 
good  man  of  Charlotte,  without 
oar  knowledge,  paid  the  bills  of 
our  accidental  detention  there. — 
Here  and  there  along  the  route, 
little  girls  and  tender  maidens 
brought  their  tribute  of  flowers. 
The  heart  of  his  mother  State  was 
too  deeply  moved  for  display. — 
In  solemn  and  tearful  awe,  she 
Mowed  the  bier  of  her  favorite 
son.  He  fell  in  sight  of  his  own 
mother's  birth-place,  on  the  soil 
of  his  ancestry;  and  thence  we 
took  him  to  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood, to  the  scenes  of  his  lifelong 
success,  to  the  town  of  his  love, 
and  the  hands  of  his  earliest  com- 
panions. We  gtfve  back  the  splen- 
did remains  of  this  strong,  hum- 
ble, earnest,  fiiithful  son,  father 
and  husband  to  the  aged  arms  of 
her  who  bore  him,  to  the  broken 
hearts  of  wife  and  little  ones, 
dearer  to  him  than  all  of  earth,- 
and  to  the  church  and  people 
irhom  he  loved  so  dearly.  They 
and  we  laid  him  away  amid  the 
tears  of  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor.  The  widow  and  orphan, 
the  white  and  the  black  cast  their 
little  flower  on  the  grave  of  this 
great  man,  great  in  his  goodness; 
and  each  and  all  of  the  mingled 
multitude    gathered    there,    felt 


they  had^lost  a  friend,  and  our 
bleeding  country  one  of  her  no- 
blest and  strongest  sons,  and  that 
too  in  the  hour  of  a  great  extrem- 
ity. Let  his  life  be  a  mighty  ut- 
terance to  encouragement,  espe- 
cially to  young  men  in  these  days 
of  toil  and  darkness,  telling 
them  what  industry,  zeal  and 
faith  well  kept  towards  God  and 
man  will  do. 

We  close  this  imperfect  sketch 
with  the  simple  and  noble  letter 
of  GreneralLee: 

Camp  Xbab  Fbbdbsioksburo, 
Dbobxbkb  18,  1862. 
Gbnebal  Howbll  Cobb  : 

Gbnbbal  :— I  beg  leave  to  express  my 
deep  sympathy  In  your  great  sorrow. 
Your  noble  and  gallant  brother  has  met 
asoldier^s  death,  and  God  grant  that 
this  army  and  our  country  may  never 
be  called  upon  again  to  mourn  so  great 
a  sacrifice. 

Of  his  merits,  his  lofty  intellect, 
his  accomplishments,  his  professional 
fame,  and  above  all  his  christian  char- 
acter, I  need  not  speak  to  you  who 
knew  him  so  intimately  and  well.  Btit 
as  a  patriot  and  soldier,  his  death  has 
left  a  deep  gap  in  the  army  which  his 
military  aptitude  and  skill  render  it 
hard  to  All.  In  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg he  won  an  immortal  name 
for  himself  and  his  brigade.  Hour 
after  hour,  he  held  his  position  in  front 
of  our  batteries,  while  division  after 
division  of  the  enemy  was  hurled 
against  him.  He  announced  th^  de- 
termination of  himself  and  his  men 
never  to  leave  their  post  until  the 
enemy  was  beaten,  and  with  unshaken 
courage  and  fortitude  he  kept  his 
promise. 

May  God  give  consolation  to  his 
afflicted  family,  and  may  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  christian  statesman  and 
soldier  be  cherished  as  a  bright  ex- 
ample and  holy  remembrance. 
With  great  esteem. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  £.  Lee. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  ABETHUSA. 

'Tis  an  antique,  mythic  story 

Of  those  primal  days,  when  men 
Peopled  with  ideal  beauty 

Every  mountain,  stream  and  glen: 
When  the  world  was  in  its  childhood, 

And  its  credulous  delight 
Saw  the  creatures  of  its  fancy, 

Present  to  its  mortal  sight: — 
Ere  it  grasped  the  grand  conception,  that  the  universal  whole, 
Moving  Nature's  myriad  pulses,  was  her  Maker's  living  soul. 

Xear  a  bright,  Arcadian  river, 

Fringed  and  shadowed  to  the  brink. 
By  the  snowy-blossom'd  alders. 

Stooped  a  maiden  down  to  drink. 
On  the  hills  her  flying  footsteps 

Had  been  fleet  as  antelope's. 
While  her  train,  the  virgin  huntress 

Led  along  the  Elean  slopes: 
And  exhausted  with  pursuing,  she  had  turned  aside  to  lave 
Burning  cheek  and  flushing  forehead,  in  the  cool,  translucent  wave. 

From  her  panting  waist,  she  lightly 

Let  the  loosened  girdle  float. 
And  withdrew  the  golden  arrow 
That  about  her  ivory  throat 
*  Held  the  broider'd  peplon  gathered, — 

Till  the  vestment  slid  and  fell 
From  her  bosom's  orbed  whiteness — 
From  her  shoulder's  sloping  swell; — 
And  she  blushed  to  catch  the  vision  which  the  mirror 'd  water  threw, — 
Bavished  with  its  rapturous  beauty,— back  upon  her  startled  view. 

Hidden  half  midst  velvet  mosses. 

One  supporting  hand  gleamed  fair. 
Whilst  the  other  freed  the  braidings 

Of  the  hyacin thine  hair: 
And  as  from  beneath  the  fillet. 

Floated  each  voluptuous  tress. 
Leaping  high,  the  wooing  water 

Caught  it  in  a  glad  caress: 
When  she  bent  above  its  surface,  lithely  as  the  lily  dips. 
Every  ripple  rushed  to  lavish  kisses  on  her  dewy  lips. 
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Arms  invisibly  entwining, 

Bound  her  swan-like  neck  were  thrown— 
Bound  her  neck  whose  veined  opal 

Seemed  to  mock  the  Thasian  stone. 
But  the  lovely  maiden,  quivering 

Like  a  timid  mountain  roe,  ' 

When  it  sees  the  feathered  arrow 

From  Diana's  silver  bow — 
Snatching  up  her  dripping  ringlets,  from  the  unseen  fingers'  play, — 
Sprang  with  strange,  mysterious  terror,  and  with  wing6d  haste  away. 

Breathlessly  along  the  valley, — 

Through  the  tangled  myrtle  glade, — 
Underneath  the  clustering  citrons, 

And  the  lime-tree's  spicy  shade. 
Fled  she, — and  her  footsteps  quickened, — 

Skimming  like  the  morning  wind. 
As  she  saw  her  fond  pursuer 

Boll  his  gathering  tide  behind. 
Then  she  prayed  for  aid  celestial,  and  beneath  her  sandal'd  feet. 
Gashed  a  fountain;  and  her  being  passed  into  its  waters  sweet. 

But  she  could  not  thus  elude  him; 

And  within  one  pearly  chain, 
Sought  he  now  to  bind  their  currents. 

That  they  should  not  part  again. 
When  through  subterranean  sources. 

Oft  the  Naiad's  steps  would  glide, — 
He,  by  love's  divining  essence. 
Evermore  was  near  her  side: 
Till,  through  long  pursuit,  triumphant,  under  far  Sicilia's  sun, 
Alpheus  and  Arethusa  met  and  mingled  into  one. 
Lkxisotov,  Yiboihia. 


JOHN  MILTON.* 

Another  flagrant  grievance  of  The  Independents,  upon  estab- 
tbe  king's  government  had  been  lishing  their  Commonwealth,  has- 
the  illegal  denial  of  Jiabeas  corpus^  tened  to  signalize  their  consist- 
and  punishment  of  persons  ob-  cncy,  by  trying  and  condemning 
noxious  to  the  government,  by  ^  death  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
tribunals  not  established  by  law.  Lord  Cappel,  and  two  other  noble- 
men,  before  a  special  commission, 

•  Continued  ftom  page  106.  and  without  a  jury.  These  ju- 
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dicial  murders  were  followed  up  election  all  were  excluded  who 
by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  had  not  an  estate  of  £2O0.Bt.  and 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  all  Bomanists,  and  all  who  had 
clergymen,  upon  political  charges,  supported  the  king.*  Still,  this 
many  of  whom  lay  for  years  in  body,  though  representing  half 
prison  'without  indictment  or  the  nation  only,  was  so  far  from 
hearing,  and  one  of  whom,  Sir  giving  its  approval  to  Cromwell's 
John  Howell,  was  only  released  usurpation,  that  it  refused  to  pro- 
twelve  years  after,  by  the  Besto-  ceed  to  its  business  until  it  had 
ration  I*  inquired  into  the  legal  foundations 

It  was  charged  justly  upon  of  his  power.  For  this,  he  dis- 
Charles  I.  that  for  twelve  years,  persed  them:  upon  "  the  tyrant's 
he  had  governed  without  Par-  pig^,  necessity,"  saying  that  the 
liaments  ;  thus  trampling  upon  interests  of  public  order  in  the 
the  representative  department  of  country  would  not  permit  the 
the  government.  The  Rump  had  questioning  of  his  power.  If,  by 
been  acting  more  than  eight  years  public  order,  could  be  properly 
already,  without  recurring  to  meant,  his  own  quiet  possession 
their  constituents  for  their  sane-  ^f  ^n  illegal  authority,  held  at 
tion.  When  the  Long  Parlia-  o^ee  against  the  established  con- 
ment  first  met,  the  House  of  stitution  of  the  country,  and 
Commons  contained  five  hundred  against  the  will  of  three-fourths 
and  six  members.  When  the  ^f  ^ig  fellow-citizens;  and  if  his 
Commonwealth  was  declared,  it  forcible  expulsion  from  this  au- 
did  not  contain  a  hundred:  for  thority,  so  violently  seized,  could 
the  largest  count  reported  In  their  ^  properly  called  anarchy,  he 
journals,  upon  divisions  of  the  was  doubtless  correct. 
House,  was  seven ty-seven.t—  Another  complaint  urged  against 
Having  condemned  the  king  for  Charles  I.  was,  that  he  had  quar- 
ruling  without  ParUaments,  they  tered  soldiers  illegally  upon  the 
were  thus  attempting  to  exercise  people,  and  had  employed  the 
the  powers  of  the  national  legis-  mQitary,  in  some  cases,  to  control 
lature,  with  six-sevenths  of  the  civilians.  Cromwell  placed  all 
counties  and  boroughs  unrepre-  gootland,  Ireland,  and  England 
sented.  They  were,  however,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^^j^i  ^^^  ^^  the 
soon  expelled  in  turn,  by  their  last  six  years  of  his  reign,  divid- 
chief  accomplice;  and  he  thence-  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^^^  kingdom  into  mUi- 
forward  governed  without  a  leg-  ^  districts,  with  a  major-gene- 
islature.  For,  the  three  Par-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^he  world  has 
liaments  he  assembled  were  all  ^^^^  ^^^^  the  illegal  exactions  of 
dispersed  by  him,  before  they  en-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  Charles  upon  his 
acted  anything.  That  summoned  gu^jjects,  through  his  ship  money, 
in  l(y54,  had  most  pretension  to  be  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  mo- 
caUed  a  fair  representation  of  uopolies.  Cromwell,  by  his  sim- 
the  popular  will.    But  even  in  its  ^^^  ^^.^^.^  without   a  shadow  of 

•  M.  Guizot.    Vol.  1.  p.  27.  
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law,  levied  a  Mx,  to  be  collected 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  of 
one-tenth,  per  annum^  of  the  in- 
come of  all  the  royaliats  who  had 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But 
this  iniquitous  exaction  was  but  as 
a  scourge  of  whips,  when  com- 
pared with  the  scorpion  lash  of 
the  compoaitions  in  money  ex- 
acted for  pretended  political  of- 
fences, and  the  sweeping  confis- 
cations of  royalists'  estates.  The 
Long  Parliament,  when  under  the 
lead  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
had  set  the  evil  example  of  these 
fines  and  compositions.  The 
saintly  Independents  were  apt 
scholars,  and  carried  the  art  to 
the  greatest  height.  Many  of  the 
noblest  royalist  houses  were  ut- 
terly impoverished  for  the  time. 
The  pages  of  Thurloe,  Cromwell's 
minister,  show  that  scarcely  a  let- 
ter passed  between  hioa  and  the 
major-generals  commanding  the 
districts,  which  did  not  detail 
some  job  of  royalist  plunder,  the 
attempt  to  arrest  the  person  of 
some  'malignant'  in  order  to 
compel  him,  by  illegal  imprison- 
ment, to  disclose  his  revenues,  or 
the  punishment  of  some  unfortu- 
nate, for  attempting  to  reserve  a 
pittance  for  the  maintenance  for 
a  helpless  family  from  the  all-de- 
vouring man  of  confiscation.* — 
A  very  little  knowledge  of  human 
mature  suffices  to  convince  us, 
that  the  majority  of  Cromwell's 
mQitary  and  civic  instruments 
would  not  fiiil  to  imitate  the 
crimes  of  their  government. — 
When  plunder  was  thus  made 
respectable  by  the  supreme  power, 
personal  avarice  was  not  slow  to 

•  M.  GuUot.   Vol.  11.  p.  145. 


seize  the  license  of  wholesale  theft. 
Thus  the  peculations  of  the  -per- 
sons connected  with  the  govern- 
ment were  infinite  In  number  and 
infamy,  and  enormous  in  amount. 
There  is  but  toe  much  evidence, 
that  the  picture  given  by  Sir  W. 
Scott,  in  the  Introduction  to 
Woodstock,  of  the  thefts,  oppres- 
sions and  lies  of  the  Bota^is  fkr  more 
of  history  than  romance.  Doubt- 
less, the  Lord  Protector's  treasury 
suffered  as  much  by  the  light 
fingers  of  his  friends,  as  did  the 
pockets  of  Cavaliers.  One  notable 
instance,  illustrating  the  morals 
of  the  party,  is  presented  by  the 
fate  of  the  coin  and  bullion  cap- 
tured by  the  fleet  of  Drake,  off 
Cadiz,  in  the  famous  Galleons 
from  the  West  Indies.  Thurloe 
states,  that  while  the  rumors  as 
to  the  amount  actually  captured, 
varied  exceedingly,  it  could  not 
have  been  less  than  about  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  Of  thi^,  only  about 
two  hundred  ^nd  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  thousand,  sterling,  ever 
reached  the  treasury,*  the  re- 
mainder was  stolen  by  the  saints. 
The  mention  of  Spain  suggests 
the  only  remaining  fact  needed  to 
substantiate  our  charge :  Crom- 
well's attack  upon  this  power 
showed  that  his  foreign  adminis- 
tration was  as  unprincipled  as 
his  domestic.  Having  equipped 
a  great  fleet  under  Admiral  Penn, 
and  General  Yenables,  he  sent  it 
clandestinely  to  attack  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  without  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  demand  of  redress 
for  supposed  grievances,  or  inti- 
mation of  his  purpose  ;  while  the 
Spanish  Court  was  in  peaceful  re- 

♦  Thurloe.   Correspondence,  Nov.  4. 
1656. 
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lations  with  his  government,  and 
the  Spanish  ambassador  quietly 
residing  in  London.  Ko  purer 
act  of  piracy  was  ever  committed 
by  a  Bucaneer  in  the  Spanish 
Main. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  ^^  Ex- 
treme Left  »  of  the  English  Bevo- 
lution,  like  that  of  France,  has- 
tened to  practise  every  oppression 
for  which  they  had  assailed  the 
constituted  authorities:  and  that, 
in  more  aggravated  forms.  Their 
guilt  was  greatly  darker  than  that 
of  the  deposed  rulers:  because  it 
was  more  inconsistent.  They 
professed  to  attack  abuses,  in  the 
interest  of  popular  right.  When 
they,  in  turn,  violated  popular 
rights,  by  forcing  the  government 
of  a  factious  minority  over  an  un- 
willing majority,  they  are  con- 
demned out  of  their  own  mouths. 
The  established  rules  had  at  least 
possessed  the  established  forms  of 
precedent:  theultraists  trampled 
on  those  prescriptive  forms,  and 
on  popular  right  at  once.  The 
rationaU  of  this  crime  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  read.  The  true  concep- 
tion of  liberty,  upon  which  all 
equitable  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment rests,  is,  that  liberty,  for  the 
several  orders  in  the  state,  means 
the  privilege  of  each  one^a  doing 
tohat  lie  has  a  moral  right  todo,-^ 
Its  principle  is  in  that  noble 
apophthegm  of  the  Scotch  divine, 
Bex  Lex*  But  the  liberty  intend- 
ed by  the  Independents  in  Church 
and  State,  is  far  different:  it  is 
privilege  to  do  wfiat  he  pleases.  In 
the  noble  words  of  Milton's  son- 
net: 
"Lioense  they  mean,  when  they  cry 

Uberty: 
For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise 

and  good.** 


With  the  ultraists  constitutional 
right  is  simply  the  will  of  the  £eu> 
tion  he  prefers,  when  clothed  with 
physical  power.  Now,  this  theo- 
ry of  freedom  is  simply  a  theory 
of  self-will:  and  self-will  is  selfish- 
ness; and  selfishness  is  unright- 
eousness. It  may  be  easily  seen 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  the 
natural  afiinities  of  this  school  of 
partizans  are  with  despotism. — 
Here  we  have  one  solution  of  the 
historical  fact,  that  their  domina- 
tion always  ends  in  a  Cromwell  or 
Napoleon.  Another  may  be  found 
in  their  radical  incompetency  for 
the  duties  of  impartial  govern- 
ment, and  the  obvious  tendency 
of  their  system  of  power  to  an- 
archy. Not  only  are  their  foun- 
dation dogmas  disorganizing;  their 
method  of  rule  is  intrinsically  a 
warfare.  They  establish  the 
mere  will  of  the  dominant  faction 
as  supreme  law:  the  consequence 
is  that  their  government,  instead  of 
makingitself  felt,  in  the  general, 
as  an  equitable  and  impartial  pro- 
tection to  the  recognized  rights  of 
the  several  orders  in  the  State,  is 
known  and  felt  perpetually  as  a 
hostile  assault  of  a  part  of  the  cit- 
izens, (usually  a  minor  part)  on 
the  privileges  of  another  part — 
Thus,  the  very  functions  of  gov- 
ernment become  a  series  of  aggres- 
sions and  resistances,  a  virtual 
civil  war.  The  passions  of  moral 
indignation  at  conscious  wrong, 
fear,  resentment,  revenge  are 
perpetually  awakened  by  the  acts 
of  the  ruling  faction,  in  one  and 
another  segment  of  the  communi- 
ty, until  the  whole  becomes  a 
thundercloud,  overcharged  with 
electricity,  and  breaks  out  again, 
despite   the   sternest   repression, 
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into  tumult  and  tempest.  Thus, 
the  goyemment  of  the  extreme 
left,  after  usurping  the  revolution- 
ary forces,  shows  itself  poweHUl 
and  energetic  to  depress  its  do- 
mestic riyals,  to  pull  down  and 
destroy,  to  harass  its  enemies  with 
excess  of  miseries,  and  to  aggra- 
vate confusions:  It  is  impotent  to 
restore  any  form  of  order.  It  is 
destined,  in  its  turn,  to  give  place 
to  some  other  form  of  power, 
strong  enough  to  crush  down  and 
punish  its  excesses,  and  which 
probably  finishes,  by  establishing 
some  stable  order  more  onerous 
and  less  beneficent  than  the  old. 
That  true  liberty  may  be  enjoyed, 
it  is  as  essential  that  this  popular 
self-will  be  curbed,  as  that  the  in- 
dividual despot  be  excluded. — 
Some  practical  distribution  of  po- 
litical privileges  must  have  been 
agreed  upon,  which,  although  not 
believed  to  be  perfect,  (what  is 
perfect  among  sinning  men?)  shall 
bave  commended  itself  to  the  ap- 


probation of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
several  classes,  as,  on  the  whole, 
fair,  and  possible,  and  beneficent. 
This  distribution  must  have  been 
embodied,  in  some  form,  in  the 
sacred  enactments  of  a  recognized 
constitution.  And  this  constitu- 
tion must  be  upheld  by  the  virtue 
and  good  sense  of  the  people,  as 
supreme  ruler  and  king,  [under 
God]  before  whose  venerated 
voice,  the  personal  will  of  legisla- 
tors and  rulers,  and  the  desires  of 
both  majorities  and  minorities, 
shall  alike  bow.  Then,  the  exer- 
cise of  goverment  is  felt  by  the 
general  heart  to  be,  in  the  main, 
protective,  and  not  aggressive;  it 
gathers  around  it  the  strong  ram- 
parts of  popular  approbation  and 
affection;  it  is  received  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  recognized  ethical 
right,  and  not  as  the  expression  of 
the  caprice  or  lust  of  a  rival  and 
hostile  faction. 

(OOKOLUDBD.) 
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It  is  also  ordered,  That  when 
any  servants  shall  runn  from  theire 
masters,  or  any  other  inhabitants 
shall  privately  goe  away  with  sus- 
picions of  ill  intentions,  it  shall  bee 
lawfull  for  the  next  magistrate,  or 
the  constable  and  two  of  the  cheif- 
est  inhabitants,  where  no  magis- 
trate is,  to  press  men  and  boates 
or  pinnaces,  at  the  publique  charge, 
to  pursue  such  persons  by  sea  or 
land,  and  bring  them  back,  by 
force  of  armes. 

And  whereas  many  stubborne,  re- 
fractory and  discontented  ser- 


vants and  apprentices,  withdraw 
themselves  from  theire  masters 
services,  to  improve  theire  time 
to  theire  owne  advantage,  for 
the  preventing  whereof. 
It  is  ordered,  That  whatsoever 
servant  or  apprentice  shall  hereaf- 
ter offend  in  that  kinde,  before 
theire  covenants  or  terme  of  ser- 
vice are  expired,  shall  serve  theire 
said  masters,  as  they  shall  be  ap- 
prehended or  retained,  the  treble 
term,  or  three  fold  time  of  theire 
absence  in  such  kinde.— Pope  66, 
Wartford  Editiofiu 


2M  Dramatic  Sketch.  [July, 

DRAMATIC    SKETCH. 

(Scene — The  Corridor  of  a  Palace.    Persons — A  young  Knight  and 
his  Mentor.    Time— t/i€  l^th  Century.) 


MENTOR. 

''  With  what  a  grace  she  passed  us  by  jast  now!, 

Her  delicate  chin  half  raised,  her  cordial  brow 

A  cloudless  Heaven  of  bland  benignities  I; 

What  tempered  lustre  too  in  her  dove's  eyes, 

Just  touched  to  archness  by  the  eyebrow's  curve, 

And  those  quick  dimples  which  the  month's  reserve 

Stir  and  break  up,  as  sunlit  ripples  break 

The  cool  clear  calmness  of  a  mountain  lake  I: 

A  woman  in  whom  majesty  and  sweetness 

Blend  to  such  issues  of  serene  completeness. 

That  to  gaze  on  her  were  a  prince's  boon  I; 

The  calm  of  evening,  the  large  pomp  of  noon. 

Are  her's;  soft  May  morns  melting  into  June, 

Hold  not  such  tender  languishments  as  those 

Which  steep  her  in  that  dew-light  of  repose, 

That  floats  a  dreamy  balm  around  the  full-blown  rose: — 

And  yet,  'tis  not  her  beauty  tho'  so  bright, 

(Clear  moon-fire  mixed  with  sun-flame,)  nor  the  light. 

Transparent  charm  we  feel  so  exquisite. 

Whereby  she's  compassed  as  a  wizard  star 

By  its  own  life-air  I  'tis  not  one,  nor  all 

Of  these,  whereby  we're  mastered.  Sir,  and  fall 

Slave-like  before  her:  doubtless  such  things  are 

Potent  as  spells— still  there's  a  something  fine, 

Subtler  than  hoar-rime  in  the  faint  moonshine, 

More  potent  yetl,— an  undefined  art, 

'Twere  vain  to  question:  your  whole  being,  heart. 

Brain— blood— seem  lapsing  from  you,  fired  and  fused 

In  her's— a  terrible  power,  and  if  abused 

But  by  St.  Peter!  'tis  not  safe  to  talk 

Of  yon  weird  woman  I  turn  now  I  watch  her  walk    . 

'Twixt  the  tall  tiger  lilies— there's  a  free. 

Brave  grace  in  every  step, — but  still  to  me. 

It  hath— I  know  not  what — of  covertness. 

Cunning,  and  cruel  purpose!;  can  you  guess 
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The  picture  it  brings  up?^a  lonely  rock 
Prom  which  a  young  Bedouin  guards  his  flock, 
In  the  awart  desert  :-~there'8  a  tawny  band, 
A  curved  and  tangled  pathway  of  loose  sand. 
Winding  aboye  him—;  the  tranced  airs  make  dim 
His  slumberous  senses!,— his  great  brown  eyes  swim 
In  th'  mist  of  dreams,  when  gliding  with  mute  tread 
Forth  from  the  thorn  trees,  o^er  his  nodding  head, 
Moves  a  lithe-bodied  panther;— (Lo I  how  fair 
The  beast  is,  with  her  moony-spotted  hair, 
And  her  deft  desert  paces!);— one  breath  morel 
And  you'll  behold  the  spouting  of  fresh  gore^ 
Heart-blood  that's  human!;— can  aught  save  him  now? — 
Hist!  the  sharp  crackle  of  a  blasted  bough, 
Whence  flies  a  huge  hill-eagle,  rustling 
O'er  the  boy's  forehead  his  vast  breadths  of  wing, 
And  sweeping  as  a  half-seen  shade,  'twould  seem. 
Betwixt  his  startled  spirit,  and  its  dream; 
He's  roused!  espies  his  danger!,  at  a  bound 
Leaps  into  safety  where  the  low-set  ground 
Is  buttressed  'neath  two  giant  crags  thereby: — 
(Now  hark  ye!  'tis  no  pictured  phantasy, 
•     This  scene,  my  AnslemI,  but  all's  true  and  clear 
Before  me,  tho'  full  many  a  weary  year 
Has  waxed  and  waned  since  then: — 
My  meaning  pryth'ee?  foolish  youth,  beware!. 
There's  Treachery  lurking  in  the  gay  parterre, 
As  in  the  hoary  desert's  silentness — , 
And  dreams  with  danger,  death  perchance  behind. 
May  lull  young  sleepers  in  the  perfumed  wind, 
Which  hardly  lifts  the  tiniest  truant  tress 
It  toys  with  coyly,  of  a  woman's  hair: — 
Our  sternest  fates  have  risen  in  forms  as  fair. 
As — let  us  say  for  lack  of  similes. 
As — her's,  who  bends  now  with  such  gracious  ease. 
O'er  her  rich  tulip  beds! — 

Were  I  the  bird, 
Wert  THOU  the  shepherd  Anslex,  of  my  tale, 
(And  that  thou  hast  not  hearkened,  boy,  unstirred, 
Is  clear,  albeit  thou  need'st  not  wax  so  pale), — 
What  would  true  wisdom  whisper — now  'tis  done. 
My  warning,  and  thy  day-dream  in  the  sim— ? 
What!  why  her  mandate's  plain:, — I  hear  her  say, 
*  Young  Knight!  to  horse!,  leave  the  Queen's  Court  to-day!!'  " 
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EYBKINaS  IK   PARLIAMENT. 


To  an  American  accustomed  to 
read  at  home  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament, as  reported  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  T^imes,  nothing  seems 
likely  to  afford  him  a  higher  grat- 
ification than  an  evening  now  and 
then  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  occurs  to  him  that,  should 
he  ever  find  himself  a  sojourner 
in  London  during  the  session,  he 
will  frequently  stroll  down  to 
Westminster,  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  great  orators  of 
England  from  a  comfortable  seat 
in  the  gallery.  The  traditional 
glories  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  re- 
corded eloquence  ot  a  long  suc- 
cession of  British  statesmen  have 
invested  the  House  of  Commons 
with  an  interest  not  inferior  to 
that  which  attaches  to  the  adjoin- 
ing Abbey.  The  speeches  that 
have  been  delivered  here  consti- 
tute a  very  large  part  of  England's 
greatness  in  the  past  and  of  that 
heritage  of  freedom  which  belongs 
to  her  in  the  present,  and  although 
the  ancient  rafters  that  rang  with 
the  lofty  tones  of  Fox  and  Pitt  have 
been  replaced  by  a.  more  richly 
decorated  roof,  the  genius  lod  has 
never  yet  been  disturbed,  and  one 
enters  the  gorgeous  new  Pal- 
ace of  Westminster  through  that 
noble  hall  of  William  Bufus  which 
Macaulay  has  hung  with  the  re- 
splendent tapestry  of  his  rhetoric. 
Certainly,  both  for  its  associations 
and  for  what  is  nightly  transacted 
during  many  months  of  the  year 
within  that  stately  pile,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  may  well 
attract  the  intelligent  foreigner, 


but  there  ^j^  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  admission  that  render  any- 
thing like  regular  attendance  upon 
the  debates  altogether  impracti* 
cable.  In  theory,  the  legislation 
of  Great  Britain  is  carried  on  with 
open  doors,  and  every  subject  of 
the  realm  may  witness  it:  in  point 
of  fact,  few  deliberative  assemblies 
are  so  shut  out  from  the  general 
public,  and  that  much-courted 
person,  the  British  laborer,  might 
almost  as  well  hope  to  have  the 
range  of  the  Carlton  Club  House 
as  to  get  a  place  In  the  gallery  on 
a  night  when  any  matter  of  im* 
portance  is  to  be  discussed. 

All  along  the  corridors  and  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  outer  octago- 
nal vestibule  or  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  stationed 
policemen  whose  business  would 
seem  to  be  to  bully  the  inexperi- 
enced chance  visitor.  From  the 
moment  that  he  passes  the  great 
gothic  irised  window  that  looks 
down  upon  Westminster  Hall,  he 
is  evidently  regarded  as  a  tres- 
passer, who  may  be  called  upon 
to  show  cause  why  he  shall  not  be 
requested  to  leave  the  building. — 
From  the  policeman  point  of  view 
each  and  every  individual  is  a 
possible  pickpocket,  and  likely,  at 
any  moment,  to  be  "given  in 
charge. "  Let  him  be  as  morally 
and  conventionally  irreproachable 
as  he  may,  he  shall  not  escape 
coming  under  the  policeman's  dis- 
pleasure and  rebuke  by  ignorantly 
crossing  some  line  of  the  beantifiil 
pavement,  imaginary  as  equator 
or  ecliptic,  where  "  a  space  must 
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be  kept  hopen  for  membera." — 
ArriTed  at  the  lobby,  he  must  pro* 
dooe  or  obtaun  some  authority  for 
entering  the  chamber,  or  stand 
aside.  The  lobby  is  lofty  and 
spacious;  great  candelabra  or  gas- 
eliers shed  a  blaze  of  light  around ; 
the  ceiling  is  elaborately  pannelled 
in  oak;  the  floor  is  of  porcelain 
and  bears  such  inscriptions  as 
''Fear  God,  Honor  the  Queen," 
''In  the  Multitude  of  Counsellors 
is  Safety,  "  Where  no  Counsel  is, 
the  People  FaU,"  &c.,  precepts 
too  precious  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men,  we  might  suppose; 
and  there  are  a  few  benches,  where 
one  may  linger,  if  it  please  him, 
to  see  the  members  pass  in  and 
out,  but  let  him  not  stand  idly  here, 
for  he  will  be  so  moved  about 
hither  and  yon,  backwards  and 
forwards,  by  the  officials,  in  order 
that  the  proper  space  may  be  "kept 
hopen"  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
wiU  be  in  danger  of  becoming  ut- 
terly demoralized.  In  an  angle 
of  the  lobby,  there  is  a  long  table 
or  counter  for  refreshments, 
where  the  thirsty  or  heated  M.  P. 
may  get  his  brandy  and  selzer,  or 
an  ice  upon  occasion,  but  let  the 
stranger  not  ask  ever  so  meekly 
for  even  so  mild  a  beverage  as 
ginger  pop,  unless  the  coast  is 
quite  clear,  or '  he  will  regret  his 
temerity  in  the  neglect  or  the  in- 
civility of  the  bar-keeper.  The 
"insolence  of  office"  seems  to 
descend  from  the  speaker*s  secre- 
tary to  the  man  who  sweeps  out 
the  apartments  and  who  ordina- 
rily is  eager  to  make  a  shilling  by 
showing  t1)e  Hall.  If  the  visitor 
cannot  get  into  the  House  he  will 
consult  his  self-respect  by  going 
oat  of  the   lobby.     Far  better 


lounge  in  the  corridor  among  the 
statues  of  Clarendon  and  Hamp- 
den and  Falkland,  or  inspect  (un« 
der  the  flattering  surveillance  of 
A  356)  the  frescoes  on  the  walls, 
see  Argyll  wrapt  in  the  sweet  ob- 
livion of  his  last  sleep  on  earth, 
and  Montrose  maintaining  a  se- 
rene fortitude  upon  the  scaflbld. 

There  are  two  modes  of  ob- 
taining admission  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  is  by  written 
order  of  a  member  for  a  particular 
evening  stated  therein,  which  ad- 
mits to  the  Stranger^s  Gallery. — 
The  other  is  by  special  courtesy 
of  a  member,  personally  intro- 
ducing his  friend,  through  the 
civility  of  the  Speaker,  to  the 
Speaker's  Grallery.  Each  member 
may  give  orders  to  two  persons 
for  the  same  evening,  but  as  the 
accommodations  of  the  Stranger's 
Gallery  fall  very  far  short  of  one- 
fourth  the  actual  roll  of  the 
House  itself,  it  is  clear  that  the 
order  does  not  ensure  its  holder  a 
place.  To  get  the  order,  indeed, 
upon  occasions  of  great  interest  is 
not  "as  easy  as  lying."  The 
member  is  pretty  sure  to  have 
influential  constituents  visiting 
London,  who  are  properly  en- 
titled to  preference  in  his  Par- 
liamentary attentions.  And  as 
the  order,  whenever  obtained,  im- 
poses upon  the  recipient  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  personal  obligation, 
it  is  something  he  does  not  like  to 
ask  for  too  often.  As  for  the 
Speaker's  Gallery,  it  is  taking  a 
great  liberty  indeed  with  a  mem- 
ber to  summon  him  from  his  seat 
in  the  House  into  the  lobby  to  get 
you  admitted  there,  even  when 
nothing  very  interesting  is  going 
on,  and  when  there  is  to  be  a  de- 
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bate  of  great  moment  the  entire  city  of  the  modern  world;  and, 
space  \b  filled  by  the  Peers,  for  <m  the  whole,  one  is  bound  to  ao- 
whose  convenience  the  Gailery  knowledge  Uutt  they  manage  this 
wase^ressly  designed,  and  the  matter  much  better  in  Westmin- 
stranger,  if  regularly  introduced,  ster  than  in  Washington,  although 
has  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  it  would  seem  a  wiser  plan  in 
intrusion.  So  that,  briefly  stated,  both  places  to  demand  tickets  and 
the  case  stands  thus — there  is  make  the  distribution  of  these 
room  enough  and  the  stranger  tickets  part  of  the  daily  duty  of 
may  get  a  place  when  he  does  not  an  assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
care  for  admission,  that  is  to  say  The  Stranger's  Gallery  when, 
when  the  dull  routine  of  ordinary  after  much  struggling,  one  gets 
business  is  all  that  may  be  seen  there,  is  not  likely  to  meet  his 
and  heard,  but  it  is  next  to  im-  views  of  comfort  or  convenience, 
possible  to  get  a  place  when  he  There  are  seats  in  the  gallery  for, 
most  desires  it,  on  those  evenings  perhaps,  eighty  persons.  It  is 
when  the  greatest  minds  of  the  immediately  above  the  main  en- 
Kingdom  are  to  come  into  col-  trance  to  the  chamber,  which  is 
lision,  and  w<)rds  are  to  be  spoken  iu  shape  a  parallelogram,  while 
which  will  pass  into  the  political  directly  opposite  at  the  further 
and  intellectual  history  of  the  end  is  a  small  gallery  for  the  re- 
times, porters,  yet  beyond,  which  has 
All  this  is  so  different  from  the  places  for  the  ladies  who  sit  be- 
free  and  easy  way  in  which  the  hind  a  gilded  wire  screen  effect- 
free  and  enlightened  citizen  of  ually  concealing  them  from  pub* 
the  United  States  '^sloshes  lie  observation.  Place  atixdamis 
around  "  in  the  Capitol  from  Sen*  is  not  a  parliamentary  rule  of 
ate  Chamber  to  House  of  Bep-  conduct,  it  would  seem.  Whether 
resentatives  to  see  with  how  little  it  is  thought  that  the  presoiee  of 
wisdom  his  country  is  governed,  ladies  would  prove  a  distraction 
as  naturally  to  excite  in  such  a  to  members,  and  thus  impede  the 
free  and  enlightened  citizen  some-  legislation  of  the  kingdom,  or  that 
thing  of  annoyance.  He  recol-  properly  they  have  no  business 
lects  how  readily  the  English  with  political  affairs,  they  are  cer- 
gentleman  in  Washington  finds  tainly  kept  carefully  out  of  sight, 
his  way  to  the  very  floor  of  either  and  the  oratory  of  the  House  of 
branch  of  the  National  Legisla-  Commons  owes  nothing  at  all  to 
ture,  and  he  feels  that  it  is  an  un-  the  inspiration  of  their  smiles.— 
gracious  return  for  such  hospi-  Beaching  along  the  sides  of  the 
talities  that  he  is  excluded  from  chamber  from  the  Stranger's  Gal- 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com-  lery  to  the  Reporter's  Gallery  are 
mona«  '  Yet  it  requires  little  re-  narrow  galleries  for  members  ex* 
flection  to  perceive  how  absurd  it  clusively,  though  it  somewhat 
would  be  to  allow  unrestricted  ad-  passes  comprehension  why  mem- 
mission  to  the  privileged  seats  of  bers  should  desire,  during  the 
the  British  Parliament,  meeting,  session  of  the  House,  to  have  a 
as  this  does,  in  the  most  populous  bird's  eye  view  of  its  deliberations. 
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Here,  however,  half  a  dozen  or 
mora  may  generally  be  seen,  with 
their  hats  puUed  over  their  brows, 
lolling  at  their  ease,  reading  a 
newspaper  or  a  novel,  and  seem- 
ingly little  concerned  about  the 
question  under  discussion. 

The  occupants  of  the  Stranger's 
^raUery,  however,  must  not  wear 
their  hats,  nor  loU  nor  read  news- 
papers, and  if  detected  in  any  one 
of  these  offences  will  be  summarily 
rebuked  by  the  official  in  charge, 
and  put  upon  their  good  behavior. 
Yott  have  gone  down  to  the  House, 
peihaps,  at  a  very  early  hour,and  a 
weary  interval  of  unimportant  and 
aninteresting  every-day  business 
must  elapse  between  the  moment 
of  your  arrival  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evening's  debate. — 
This  interval,  it  occurs  to  you, 
may  be  pleasantly  employed  with 
the  perusal  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, and  you  innocently  take  a 
copy  from  your  pocket,  and  begin 
leading,  only  to  be  cut  short,  in 
media9  res,  by  the  awful  official, 
who  tells  you  such  a  thing  is 
etrictly  prohibited.  Then  possibly, 
aAer  a  time,  you  are  aweary,  and 
wish  yourself  at  the  opera  or  the 
play,  and  you  seek  an  easier  pos- 
ture for  a  furtive  slumber,  or  with 
oertam  American  predispositions 
to  stretch  yourself,  you  unwarily 
throw  your  leg  over  the  bench  in 
front  of  you  or  put  your  foot  on 
the  back  of  the  same.  But  this  is 
'^putting  your  foot  into  it"  in- 
deedz^it  is  Use  majesU^  at  the 
least  You  must  not  sleep,  you 
must  not  elevate  the  leg,  you  must 
sitbolt  upright,  and  content  your- 
self with  what  you  can  see  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  British  leg- 
ulature. 


This  is  not  altogether  satis&c- 
tory.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
Stranger's  Gallery  from  which 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  floor 
can  be  seen,  and  as  there  are  no 
diagrams  to  be  had,  designating 
the  seats  of  members,  the  stranger 
is  thrown  altogether  upon  such 
chance  information  of  the  peraon- 
nel  of  the  House  as  he  can  obtain 
from  those  immediately  around 
him.  Members  do  not  occupy 
arm  chairs  and  desks  as  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  seats  are  ar- 
ranged as  benches  running  around 
the  room  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse, 
leaving  the  central  space  vacant. 
Below  the  reporters  and  facing 
the  entrance  sits  the  dpeaker,  hav- 
ing before  him  the  clerks  and  sec- 
retaries at  their  desks,  on  his 
right  hand  the  ministerial  mem- 
bers and  on  his  left  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition.  The  House  is 
thus  divided  by  the  neutral  ground 
(debatable  ground,  it  may  be  cer- 
tainly called,  since  it  is  so  much 
occupied  in  the  debate)  of  the  cen- 
tre, the  ins  on  the  one  side  and 
the  auta  on  the  other.  When  there 
is  a  full  House,  it  looks  as  if  there 
were  hardly  benches  enough  for 
the  members.  When  the  House 
is  thin,  the  prevailing  bright  red 
of  the  morocco  curtains  gives  a 
somewhat  gay  appearance  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  chamber,  and 
makes  a  compensation  to  the  eye 
for  the  listlessness  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

While  the  members  of  the  two 
great  parties  sit  uniformly  vis-a- 
vis in  this  manner,  the  support- 
ers of  the  government  never  sitting 
on  the  left  of  the  speaker,  nor  the 
adherents  of  the  opposition  on  his 
right,    it   is   exceptional   that   a 
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member  invariably  occupies  a  par- 
ticular seat.  With  regard  to  the 
cabinet  ministers  and  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  only  can  one  look  for 
them  with  certainty  in  the  same 
place,  although  by  a  sort  of  in- 
formal courtesy  the  privilege  of 
retainin£(  the  same  position,  for 
convenience  of  discussion,  is  ex- 
tended to  the  most  prominent  de- 
baters of  the  Commons.  Mem- 
bers and  visitors  thus  know  from 
what  quarter  to  expect  a  reply  to 
any  damaging  assault  that  may 
be  made  upon  a  party  or  an  indi- 
vidual. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
commenced  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  mace  is  laid 
upon  the  table  and  the  speaker 
takes  the  chair.  A  considerable 
time  is  spent  in  the  reading  of 
private  bills  and  the  presentation 
of  petitions,  while  the  members, 
singly  or  by  twos  and  threes,  are 
dropping  into  the  House,  each 
gentleman,  as  he  takes  his  seat, 
putting  his  hat  on  his  head  (the 
hat,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
has  been  held  in  the  hand  until 
the  member  reaches  his  seat)  and 
crossing  his  legs.  The  preliminary 
work  of  private  bills  and  petitions 
sometimes  extends  into  the  hour 
of  dinner,  this  being  at  any  point 
between  half  past  six,  and  eight, 
when  the  British  legislator  whisks 
away  in  a  Hanson  cab  to  his 
club,  leaving  the  country  and  its 
varied  interests  to  a  bare  quorum 
while  he  fortifies  himself  with  a 
bottle  of  sherry  and  a  joint  for  the 
night's  discussion.  Then  follows 
a  rattling  and  discursive  fire  of 
questions  at  ministers,  which 
is  more  or  less  entertaining  ac- 


cording to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation sought  by  the  interro- 
gator, the  secretaries  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  respectively  a 
cross-examination  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  under  their  super- 
vision and  control.  One  mem- 
ber would  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land whether  the  painful  ru- 
mors were  true  that  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Ballyshannon  Lunatic 
Asylum  had  run  off  with  the  fUnda 
of  the  institution  and  a  female  in- 
curable; another  seeks  to  know  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  if 
the  statement  in  a  morning  paper 
be  trustworthy  that  forty-seven 
negroes  have  been  roasted  and 
eaten  with  Worcester  sauce  by  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica;  a  third  asks  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  the  exact 
facts  with  regard  to  an  alleged 
deficit  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Eoyal  Gun  Factory  at  Longrange, 
and  whether  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  missing  funds 
have  gone  into  the  Fenian  ex- 
chequer, and  so  on,  through  a 
long  series  of  inquiries,  whether 
made  in  entire  good  faith  or  for 
the  purpose  of  bothering  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  does  not  always 
clearly  appear.  This  ordeal  at  an 
end,  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that 
a  country  member  will  move  the 
second  reading  of  some  Custom's 
or  Railway  Bill  or  Annuities'  Bill, 
and  that  thereupon  will  ensue  an 
interminable  and  drowsy  debate, 
wearisome  to  the  stranger  to  that 
degree  that,  not  being  permitted 
to  doze  through  it  or  yet  to  beguile 
the  tedium  with  contraband  Pall 
Mall  GrazetteerSjhe  feels  inclined  to 
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fight  his  way,  if  need  be,  out  of 
tlie  new  Palace  of  Westminster 
4Uid  never  enter  its  portals  again. 
The  reporters  across  the  bouse, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  down 
^yery  idle  word  of  this  debate,  are 
mercifully  relieved  every  fifteen 
minutes,  else  they  might  become 
proper  subjects  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Boyal  Humane  Society, 
or  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  M. 
P.,  bored  to  the  very  article  of 
exhaustion,  may  avert  softening 
of  the  brain  by  lounging  into  the 
lobby  and  taking  refreshment  at 
the  counter  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made.  As  for  the 
Speaker,  who  must  endure  it  all, 
there  is  no  constitutional  prohi- 
bition in  the  matter  of  slumber  in 
bis  case,  and  like  Homer,  he  some- 
times nods.  It  was  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  sort  that  Praed  indi- 
ted his  graceful  little  lullaby,  one 
stanza  of  which  runs  after  this 
fiMhion — 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker.    Sweet  to  men 

Is  the  sleep  tliat  oometh  but  now  and 

then, 
Sweet  to  the  weary,  sweet  to  the  ill, 
•Sweet  to  the  children  that  work  in  the 

mill, 
Ton  hare  more  need  of  repose  than 

they— 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,    sleep  while  yon 

mayl 

Tes,  there  are  forty  winks  for 
ihe  Speaker  and  there  is  escape 
for  the  member,  and  respite  for 
the  reporter;  the  stranger  alone 
must  suffer  and  be  strong,  if,  in- 
deed, he  would  remain  until  the 
battle  of  the  giants,  and  Join  in 
the  plaudits  for  the  victor. 

During  such  a  drowsy  debate, 
however,  what  a  change  comes  all 
at  once  over  the  house,  if  by 
«ome  lucky   chance   one   of  the 


giants  is  brought  to  take  part  In 
it  I  How  the  absentees  rush  in 
from  the  lobby,  how  the  victims  in 
the  Stranger's  Gallery  revive  and 
bend  forward  to  hear  what  the 
giant  is  saying,  how  a  multitudi- 
nous '*hearl  hear!  hear!"  runs 
around  the  chamber,  how  the  re- 
porters erectia-aurihus  brighten  up* 
and  nib  their  pens,  how  the  ladles, 
(bless  the  invisible  dears,  nobody 
has  been  thinking  of  them  all  this 
time)  fluttering  against  the  gilded 
wires  of  their  cages  like  so  many 
captive-birds,  strain  their  white 
necks,  and  incline  their  pretty 
ears  to  catch  (and,  let  us  hope, 
comprehend)  something  of  what 
is  going  on  below  them  I 

When  the  debate  commences  on 
the  question  of  highest  importance 
it  continues  until  two  or  three 
'o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is 
generally  adjourned  from  night  to 
night,  during  several  weeks. — 
But  from  time  to  time  collateral 
issues,  arising  out  of  motions  to 
amend,  &c.,  &c.,  are  presented, 
upon  which  the  House  divides, 
and  something  like  a  test  vote  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  Ministry  is 
obta.ined.  Upon  the  happening 
of  such  divisions,  which  are  some- 
times suddenly  sprung  upon  the 
house,  the  ^^whippers-in"  of  the 
two  great  parties  are  aroused  to 
great  activity  in  getting  every 
possible  voter  of  their  side  into 
the  House  before  '*  going  into  the 
lobby."  Each  party  has  its 
regularly  appointed  and  acknowl- 
edged "whipper-in,"  whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  is  see  that  the  full 
strength  of  the  Ministry  or  the 
Opposition,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
made  available.  Kor  is  this  duty, 
in  times  of  high  party  excitement, 
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nay  even  in  pressing  emergencies, 
so  difflcalt  or  embarrassing  as 
might  be  supposed.  Throughout 
the  session  of  Parliament,  printed 
slips  of  what  is  going  on  in  both 
Houses  are  sent  every  ten  min- 
utes to  the  Clubs,  the  Theatres, 
the  Opera,  and  even,  by  previous 
arrangement,  to  private  mansions 
in  the  West-end,  where  dinners 
or  balls  of  ceremony  are  going  on, 
and  truant  M.  Fs'.  are  thus  in- 
formed that  the  country  calls 
them  to  the  division,  from  the 
next  redowa  with  Lady  Maud, 
from  the  garden  scene  where 
Adelina  Fatti  is  warbling  the 
pretty  love  song  which  M.  Gounod 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Marguerite, 
from  the  rubber  at  the  Arlington 
where.  Sir  Harry  sits  with  all  the 
honors  Just  dealt  out  to  him:  love, 
art,  play,  all  yield  to  party.— 
"Going  into  the  lobby"  is  the 
equivalent  phrase  for  giving  a 
vote,  since  the  yeas 'and  nays  are 
not  called  viva  voce  but  are  counted 
by  tellers,  between  whom,  in  the 
private  lobby  of  the  House,  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
measure  pending,  pass  in  two 
separate  files.  This  manner  of 
taking  the  vote  necessitates  a 
recess  and  the  clearing  of  the 
Speaker^s  Gallery,  but  consumes 
less  time,  absolutely,  than  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  as  it  brings  mem- 
bers in  personal  contact,  (mem- 
bers, be  it  understood,  not  carry- 
ing Colt's  revolvers  in  their  pock- 
ets) it  is  calculated  to  mitigate  the 
exacerbations  of  partizan  war- 
fare. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that 
the  amenities  of  debate  are  rarely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  British  Far- 
liament.    Sharp  comment,  irony. 


invective  are  often  employed,  but 
such  language  as  disgraces  every 
weekly  report  of  the  Debates  in 
Congress,  never.  Even  the  im- 
putation of  bad  motives  to  an 
adversary*is  regarded  as  without 
the  pale  of  propriety.  In  all  worda 
addressed  to  an  adversary,  the 
individual,  M.  F.  in  general,  ob- 
serves his  own  self-respect  and 
the  respect  due  to  the  dignity  of 
membership.  But  gregariously 
the  House  of  Commons  can  be- 
come, and  often  does  become,  as 
noisy  as  a  cock-pit  or  a  penny- 
gaff.  There  are  limits  to  all 
human  endurance,  and  the  coun- 
try member,  whose  habit  it  is  '*to 
tease,  with  obvious  comment,  and 
torture  by  inevitable  inference'^ 
occasionally  finds  that  he  must 
**dry  up."  Nay,  there  are  mo- 
ments when,  if  the  first  orator  in 
the  kingdom  should  come  forward^ 
they  would  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.  The  first  orator 
in  the  kingdom  knows  this  per- 
fectly well,  and  never  attempts  at 
such,  moments  to  make  himself 
heard.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866, 1  was  present 
one  evening  when  the  House  had 
quite  made  up  its  mind  to  divide 
on  an  amendment  connected  with 
£7  rental,  and  witnessed  the  con- 
fVision  of  three  or  four  members 
who,  in  succession,  vainly  en- 
deavored to  present  their  views. 
The  House  brayed  like  donkeys, 
barked  like  dogs,  crowed  like 
cocks,  gabbled  like  geese — this 
gabbling  like  geese  is  their  fitvorite 
and  most  successful  performance, 
and  each  member  possibly  con- 
siders himself  for  the  moment, 
capitdlinua     anser — the      House 
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roared  I3ce  lions,  howled  like  hy-  greater  number  in  the  public  bus- 
enas,  until  St.  Stephen's  resound-  iness,  but  their  Lordships  do  not 
ed  as  resounds  the  Zoological  fkyor  these  expedients.  The  re- 
Gardens  at  the  hour  for  the  feed-  luctance  to  attend  arises  out  of 
ing  of  the  animals,  at  last  the  the  fact,  that  the  moment  a  Peer 
Sotteitor-General  rose,  and  spake  takes  his  seat,  he  is  put  upon  a 
in  dumb  show,  for  some  minutes,  committee  and  thus  made  to  go 
as  if  determined  to  be  heard,  but  to  work,  which  does  not  please 
finally  went  down  before  the  my  Lord.  If  he  has  been  elevated 
clamor.  Such  procedure  was  to  the  peerage  for  conspicuous 
scarcely  parliamentary  or  consti-  service,  he  is,  perhaps,  old  and 
tutional,  it  was  certainly  not  gouty— podagra  and  the  peerage 
courteous,  but  it  was  effectual. —  are  in  inevitable  association— and 
The  House  went  at  once  to  a  di-  he  may  be  excused  for  thinking 
vision.  1  found  that  the  Solicitor-  his  title  a  <' ticket  of  leave."— 
General  did  not  have  the  sympa-  If  he  is  a  peer  by  inheritance,  he 
Uiy  of  the  gallery.  '^  Why  didlit  may  consider,  as  possibly  the 
the  beggar  hold  his  tongue"?  Duke  of  Wellington  who  goes  lit- 
said  the  gentleman  on  my  right.  tie  to  the  House,  that  his  ancestor 
Sach  procedure,  I  believe,  is  did  work  enough  for  the  family. 
unknown  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Your  young  lord  votes  it  all  a 
which  is  a  body  of  great  decorum,  bore.  On  the  whole  he  prefers 
as  ifc  should  be,  in  presence  of  the  Paris.  Perhaps  a  grateful  coun- 
Throne  and  the  woolsack  and  the  try  will  recognize  this  preference 
bishops  in  their  lawn,  but  which  is  in  some  instances,  like  that  of  the 
also  a  body  of  great  dullness,  ex-  Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  a  public 
oept  upon  special  occa8ions,a8wheu  benefit 

Lord  Derby  is  going  to  attack  My  attendance  upon  the  debates 
a  Liberal  ministry  or  defend  his  in  Parliament  during  these  con- 
own.  The  attendance  on  the  secutive  sessions,  though  not  fre- 
Houae  of  Lords  is  generally  thin;  quent,  yet  sufficed  to  make  known 
there  axe  seldom  more  than  sixty  to  me,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
peers  present  out  of  a  roster  of  x)er8ons  and  style  of  speaking  of  the 
of  nearly  five  hundred,  (Lords  more  prominent  members  of  both 
temporal  and  spiritual)  and  the  bodies.  Since  the  death. of  Lord 
gaUerj  for  visitors,  small  as  it  is,  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
rarely  overflows.  The  habitual  probably  the  first  man  in  the 
non-attendance  of  the  large  ma-  House  of  Commons,  though  his 
jority  of  the  Peers  has  excited  the  preeminent  ability  as  a  statesman 
attention  of  thinking  men  in  the  might  not  be  conceded  by  the  ad-> 
conservative  ranks,  who  fear  less  mirers  of  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  one 
the  upper  House,  which  Mr.  hand  or  of  Mr.  Bright  on  the  oth- 
Bright  BO  dearly  desires  to  abolish,  er.  By  common  consent  he  is  the 
should  thereby  lose  its  due  weight  most  accomplished  orator  in  Eng- 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Kingdom,  land,  and  an  honest  Tory  would 
and  expedients  have  been  devised  doubtless  agree  with  you  in  think- 
to  secure  the  participation  of  a  ing  that  the  most  remarkable  in- 
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tellectual  performance  of  the  year 
was  Mr.  Gladstone's  Annual 
Speech  on  the  Budget  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  A  man 
of  wonderful  gifts  and  of  extraord- 
inary application,  making  his  way 
to  the  proudest  position  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius  and  his 
own  will,  Mr.  Gladstone  yet  seems 
throughout  to  have  been  one  of 
those  happy  mortals — 
Whose  even  thread   the   Fates   spin 

round  and  full 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whit- 
est wool. 
Double-first  at  Christ  Church  and 
Fellow  of  All  Souls',  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
arena  and  coming  off  best  in  almost 
every  encounter,  the  scholar,  the 
statesman,  the  counsellor,  the 
orator,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  appear- 
ed to  achieve  greatness  less  than 
than  to  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
him  as  a  favorite  of  fortune.  He 
was,  indeed,  defeated  for  Oxford 
at  last,  but  his  alma  mater  feels 
none  the  less  proud  of  him  because 
loyalty  to  her  ancient  traditions 
seemed  to  demand  his  rejection, 
and  he  went  under  upon  the  Be- 
form  Bill  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  yet  being  Premier.  Asa 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  thought  somewhat  impe- 
rious, and,  at  times,  even  fretful, 
and  to  his  want  of  the  faculty  of 
conciliation  was  attributed  by 
many  the  conversion  of  an  easy- 
working  Liberal  majority  to  the 
side  of  the  Opposition.  In  debate, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  earnest  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  one  knows  not 
whether  to  refer  his  power  more 
to  the  force  of  his  convictions 
and  the  cogency  of  his  reasonings 
than  to  the  charm  of  his  manner 


and  the  music  of  his  voice.    His 
gesticulation  did  not  impress  me 
as  graceful  beyond  that  of  others, 
his  hands  were  too  constantly  em- 
ployed  in   the   pressure    of  the 
palms,  as  if  he  were  doing  up  mus- 
lin,   but  as  he  leads  the  hearer 
along  through  his  magnificent  am- 
plifications, one  becomes  so  thor- 
oughly under  the  spell  of  his  ora- 
tory that  criticism  of  minor  points 
is  forgotten,  as  when  the  strain 
has  ceased  it  is  difficult  to  say  ex- 
actly wherein  lay  the  fascination. 
His  diction  is  rich,  frequently  re- 
dundant,   and   I  thought  might 
have   been   cunningly    designed, 
now  and  then,  to  cover  up  rather 
than  unfold  his  meaning,  and  he 
•betrayed  a  certain  fondness,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  for  refining  and 
making  nice  points,  which  would 
be  less  successful  before  the  peo- 
ple than  with  a  highly  cultivated 
audience.    In  classical  and  other 
literary  illustration  he  is  equally 
ready  and  felicitous,  though  he 
trips  once  in  a  while  in  both,  as 
when   Mr.   Lowe   retorted  upon 
him  in  his  citation  from  Yirgil 
in  re  the  Trojan  horse  (which  the 
Saturday    Beview    cleverly    said 
should  be  called  the  Trojan  hack) 
by  continuing  the  quotation,  and 
when,  during  the  same  discussion, 
he  altogether  misplaced  a  stanza 
of  Tennyson.    But  perhaps  the 
greatest  charm  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  his  entire  freedom  from  vulgar 
ostentation  and  from  seeking  after 
effects.    In  his  most  fervid  and 
glowing  passages  he  seems  to  be 
thinking  not  at  all  of  personal  dis- 
play, and  his  finest  ornaments  are 
rather  offered  out  of  his  opulence, 
it  would  appear,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  taste  and  culture  of  his  hear- 
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en,  than  paraded  for  empty  show.  Government  in  the  House  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  great  adver-  Lords,  whose  fame  was  early  ac- 
sary,  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  was  not  my  quired  however,  as  Mr.  Stanley 
good  fortune  to  hear  upon  any  oc-  in  the  Commons,  where  he  so 
casion  of  interest.  He  was  al-  long  contended  with  Shell  and 
ways  to  be  seen  sitting  directly  in  O'Connell  for  the  mastery.  Lord 
front  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  listen-  Derby  is  the  very  impersonation  of 
ing  with  the  most  eager  attention  vivacity  as  of  vigor.  As  you  see 
to  that  gentleman  whenever  he  him  from  the  gallery,  moving 
occupied  the  floor.  His  personal  across  the  floor  with  alert  step 
appearance  has  been  so  cleverly  and  shaking  hands  with  an  ac« 
caricatured  for  many  years  in  quaintance,  or  seated  opposite 
Punchy  that  no  one  at  all  familiar  Earl  Bussell  and  listening  from 
with  the  cartoons  of  that  publica-  under  his  hat  to  some  of  the 
tion  can  be  at  a  loss  in  recognizing  platitudes  of  that  noble  lord,  or 
him  from  the  gallery.  Seated  yet  addressing  the  House  in  a 
next  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  his  left  strain  of  elegant  raillery  or  state- 
hand,  the  stranger  might  general-  ly  declamation,  he  is  the  same 
ly,  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  see  Lord  Derby,  evidently  enough 
the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Edward  well  aware  of  his  own  power, 
Bulwer  Lytton,  and  the  two  mem-  reckless  of  consequences,  defiant 
hers  were  often  engaged  in  earnest  of  enemies,  with  vitality  enough 
conversation,  but  the  Truthful  in  him  yet  to  make  a  good  fight 
and  Beautiful  Baronet  having  been  for  the  old  nobility  with  the  best 
transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  them.  At  first-glance,  the 
as  Baron  Lytton,  the  floor  of  the  stranger,  seeing  father  and  son 
Commons  has  lost  one  of  its  together,  would  take  Lord  Derby 
greatest  notabilities,  whom  all  that  for  the  younger  man,  and  surely 
visited  the  gallery  wished  to  see  on  the  brow  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  a 
if  not  to  hear.  more  marked  degree  ^'deliberation 

Among  the  members  of  the  Op-  sits  and  public  care."  The  im- 
position, when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pression  made  upon  the  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  no  mind  by  Lord  Stanley's  speech  on 
one  took  a  higher  position  in  the  the  Beform  Bill  was,  it  seemed  to 
debate  on  the  Beform  Bill,  than  me,  that  he  was  a  stronger  thinker 
Lord  Stanley,  now  a  member  of  and  safer  counsellor  than  his 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  father,  but  wanting  his  grace,  his 
outward  man  might  be  taken  as  dash,  his  eloquenoe  and  his  com- 
the  type  of  the  conventional,  maud.* 
thoroughly  respectable,  well-bal-  "T"™,,.     .       .    .  ,^    ^,     ,  «     , 

J  Si      1-  1.  mil    i»        .  *  The  story  la  told  of  Lord  Stanley, 

anced  Englishman.    The  face  is  a  that  discusHinx  his  father's  political 

V\tt\a  YiAflvv  wifh  1n.r<yp  hn.no>iTi<r  and  intellectual  character  with  a  friend 
UUie  neavy,   Wltn    large   nanging   j^^^i  adherent  of  the    latter,  he  said, 

cheeks,  and  an  expression  of  ffreat    "  nay  father  would  he  a  very  ahle  man, 
..  "u-  i_    •      •      !•     1  if  he  knew  anything,  but  he  Is  lament- 

gravity,    wnicn   18   m    lively   con-   ably  Imorant.**    On  the  other  hand,  it 

trukt  with  f Via  Innlr  nf  hia  fa.fhpr  ^^  said  that,  Lord  Derby,  being  asked  if 
irasc  wun  ine  iook  oi  nis  latner,   j^^  ^^^  g^^^'  ^o^^  Stanley  a  copy  of  his 

the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  present  translation  of  the  Illad,  repUeu,  "  that 
T>«:-,^  "^jri«s-4.A-  ^^A  \^^A^f^f  4.1.^  he  should  do  so  as  soon  as  it  was  pub- 
irrime  Minister,  and  leader  01  the   llshed  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book."  Afar 
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Of  the  rising  men  of  the  House  correctly  inferred  that  he  never 
of  Commons,  Lord  Cranhorne,  speaks  without  being  listened  to. 
who  was  known,  at  the  time  of  On  the  Liberal  benches,  mid- 
which  I  write,  as  Lord  Robert  way  between  the  entrance  and  the 
Cecil,  occupies  a  conspicuous  Speaker's  Chair,  there  sat,  ordi- 
place.  In  person,  tall  but  stoop-  narily  side  by  side,  two  men  of 
ing,  and  wearing  a  full  black  wide-spread  reputation,  different- 
beard,  with  the  look  of  a  man  in  ly  acquired,  who,  in  equal  meae- 
feeble  health.  Lord  Cranborne  is  ure  possessed  the  ear  of  the 
decidedly  un-English  in  appear-  House,  although  the  one  spoke 
ance.  Although  not  more  than  with  ease  and  brilliancy,  and  the 
forty  years  of  age,  he  is  regarded  other  with  hesitancy  and  plain- 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  mem-  ness — John  Bright  and  John 
bers  of  the  present  Ministry,  and  Stuart  Mill.  The  great  master  of 
has  won  his  way  to  power  by  dialectics  is  a  hard,  ncrvous-look- 
dlligent  attention  to  the  science  of  ing  man,  thin,  tall,  bald,  beardless, 
government. '  His  articles  in  the  pale,  sharp-featured,  eagle-beaked 
Quarterly  Beview  have  secured  a  and  eagle-eyed.  The  striking  ef- 
very  enviable  reputation  for  him  feet  of  his  ample  brow  is  pain- 
in  literary  and  political  circles. —  fijlly  impaired  by  the  disfigure- 
He  is  a  hard  student,  and  his  re-  ment  of  a  wart  or  wen.  He  sits 
taxations  are  not  fox-hunting  and  as  member  for  Westminster,  and 
grouse-shooting,  but  rambles  is  now  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of 
through  the  rural  districts  of  Eng-  just  those  political  views  which 
land;  with  a  photographic  appa-  he  has  for  years  been  assailing 
ratus,  returning  with  the  finest  with  all  the  force  of  his  original 
bits  of  English  scenery  in  his  and  powerful  intellect.  Probably 
port-folio.  His  course  in  Farlia-  no  other  writer  in  the  English 
ment  has  been  independent  of  language  has  pointed  out  with  so 
party  ties,  though  he  has  acted  much  clearness  the  importance  of 
for  the  most  part  with  the  Con-  safe-guards  against  the  rule  of 
servatives.  In  debate  Lord  Cran-  the  lowest  classes  of  society  as 
borne  is  perfectly  at  his  ease,  al-  John  Stuart  Mill.  No  one  has 
ways  thoroughly  acquainted  with  warned  his  countrymen  more  im- 
the  subject  and  never  rising  un-  pressively  than  he,  against  the 
less  he  has  something  to  say. —  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
His  style  is  eminently  epigram-  rule  of  a  mere  numerical  majority, 
matic.  From  all  which  it  will  be  But  he  now  favors  an  unrestricted 
^re  probable  anecdote  of  Lord  Stan-  suffrage  which  shall  be  exercised 
ley  with  reference  to  his  father,  bo-  by  men  and  women  alike.    As  a 

lonsrs  to  the  Library  at  Knowsley,  his      "^     -  ^g.       _ ,.,,    ,     ,  „    xi. 

lordship's  countrv-seat  in  Lancashire,    speaker,    Mr.    Mill  laCKS    all   the 

^h*enliei\'''^oT±had°rfe"S'?ak^"^^  <l«a««e8  which  are  powessed  in 
from  the  shelves,  the  card  of  the  per-  such  an  eminent  degree    by  his 

son  taking  it  was  left  behind,  and  see-   ^  ,       ,        j   i.     1.1.      ▼  .  1.       i      ▼  t 

ing  very  many  of  Lord  Stanley's  and  iriena  and  brother  Liberal,  John 
Itl^ea'Z^^t.^^Z^u^'^h^t  Bright,  except  clearness  of  state- 

fact.    "My  father"  said  Lord  Stanley,    ment,  and  directness    of  purpOSC. 
"has  now  no  need  of  consulting  books,    -r  x.     -o  *  \.a.    »  ii.* 

he  carries  their  contents  in  his  head .»»      John  Bright   IS   a  popular   orator 
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of  the  first  class.  His  person  is 
prepossessing,  and  his  manner 
oncommonly  agreeable.  Having 
long  since  discarded  the  attire  of 
the  Qoaker,  he  appears  always 
scmpttloosly  well  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  black,  and  closely  shaved, 
except  as  to  a  short  whisker  of 
the  style  known  as  the  mutton 
chop.  Bold  and  outspoken  in  the 
avowal  of  his  sentiments;  with  an 
e3chau8tless  flow  of  excellent  Eng- 
lish, remarkable  as  being  mostly 
Saxon,  the  English  of  the  Drapier 
Letters;  with  a  voice  like  a  trump- 
et, little  varied,  indeed,  in  its 
notes,  but  silver- toned  and  strong; 
without  prettiness  or  circumlocu- 
tions, but  going  directly  to  his 
aim,  John  Bright  is  the  Tribune 
of  the  People,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  A  higher  type  of  man  than 
Wilkes,  he  has  a  greater  mastery 
over  the  masses  than  ever  that 
demagc^ue  wielded  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity.  Unexception- 
able in  private  life,  he  commands 
the  respect  even  of  his  opponents, 
and  though  his  animadversions 
directed  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  stump,  amounted 
almost  to  down-right  abuse,  he 
he  was  uniformly  received  upon 
his  return  with  entire  courtesy. 

His  plans  of  Reform  are  simple 
enough.  He  would  abolish  Church 
and  State,  Game  laws,  House  of 
Lords,  bauble  of  monarchy,  hered- 
itary privilege  of  every  kind,  and 
bring  merry  England  down  to  a 
pure  democracy  after  the  manner 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  his 
model  of  government  and  society. 
Not  all  at  once  would  he  do  this, 
perhaps,  and  those  who  act  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  reform  would, 
xnany  of  them,  start  back  affright- 


ed at  the  bare  contemplation  of 
such  sweeping  changes.  Lord 
Macaulay  was  an  ardent  Reform- 
er of  1832,  and  yet  could  not  think 
Mr.  Jefterson  a  benefactor  of  man- 
kind because  an  unrestricted  suf- 
frage was  the  result  of  his  politi- 
cal teachings.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  once  saw  in  Church  and  State 
but  two  aspects  of  one  eternal  em- 
bodiment of  truth,  might  possibly 
consent  to  the  severance  of  reli- 
gion from  the  government,  but  he 
would  doubtless  recoil  from  the 
destruction  of  the  Peerage  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  Crown,  and 
from  that  ingenious  division  of 
social  duties  and  privileges  by 
which  the  rich  are  to  pay  all  the 
taxes  and  the  poor  are  to  have  all 
the  power.  Such  is  Mr.  Bright's 
simple  plan,  and  if  England  shall 
be  brought  to  adopt  it  and  shall 
ever  be  content  to  drop  the  sub- 
stance of  liberty  for  its  shadow 
which  she  sees  reflected  across  the 
water  from  these  shores,  it  will  be 
due  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  member  for  Bir- 
mingham. 

There  is  a  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  once  him- 
self a  Liberal,  who  does  not  look 
ahead  of  him  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Bright^s  lamps.  His  appearance 
is  so  singular  that  the  stranger 
will  be  led  to  ask  who  he  is  before 
hearing  him  utter  a  word.  He  is 
almost  an  Albino,  with  white  hair 
and  white  projecting  eyebrows,  a 
man  of  ordinary  height  and  un- 
demonstrative demeanor,  but  peer- 
ing out  at  the  conduct  of  affairs 
with  very  sharp  eyes  indeed. — 
This  is  Mr,  Robert  Lowe,  whose 
political  views,  his  opponents 
charge,  were  f^ddenly  and  com- 
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pletely  turned  upside  down  by  the 
violent  usage  he  once  received  at 
the  hands  of  intelligent  and  incor- 
ruptible Britons  at  the  polls,  upon 
which  occasion  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  Mr.  Lowe  distrusts 
the  capacity  of  the  million  for  gov- 
erning the  State  and  sees  in  Mr. 
Bright  the  precursor,  at  no  very 
long  interval,  of  'Uhe  man  on 
horseback."  His  speeches  upon 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1866  were  com- 
pact of  thought  and  philosophic 
insight,  and  though  delivered 
with  less  ease  and  grace  than  those 
of  Mr.  Bright,  will  very  surely 
endure  as  among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  Parliamentary  rheto- 
ric of  the  age  of  Victoria. 

The  comparison  is  very  often 
instituted  by  Americans  between 
the  oratory  in  general  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  that  of 
the  Federal  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislatures  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  dwell  with  no 
little  complacency  upon  the  un- 
questionable superiority  of  their 
own  orators  over  the  speakers  of 
England.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  there  is  a  much  larger 
number  of  men  in  every  hundred 
in  America  who  are  capable  of 
expressing  themselves  in  public 
speech  with  fluency  and  even  cor- 
rectness than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  ordinary  discussions 
of  our  town  councils  and  railroad 
boards  are  conducted  with  less 
difficulty  to  the  gentlemen  taking 
part  in  them  than  the  ordinary 
discussions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  have  heard  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  written  discourses  are 
models  of  rhetorical  elegance,  so 
stammer,  and  bre^  down,  and  tie 


himself  up  in  tangles  of  grammat- 
ical construction,  and  so  fall  over 
impediments  of  his  own  devising, 
and  run  into  all  manner  of  blind 
alleys  of  phraseology  leading  no 
whither,  in  quite  hopeless  con- 
fusion, and  this  too  in  a  course  of 
lectures  (extempore)  upon  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  perfectly 
familiar,  that  it  was  almost  the 
peine  forte  ei  dure  to  listen  to  him; 
and  I  have  seen  an  Earl,  in  brave 
uniform  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
his  county  with  side  sword  and 
cocked-iiat,  in  moving  the  ad- 
dress to  Her  Majesty  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  go  through  such  absurd 
grimaces  in  his  agonizing  for 
words— "the  contortions  of  the 
Sibyl  without  her  inspiration  "— 
that  a  raw  member  of  a  third- 
rate  debating  society  in  a  free 
school  on  the  frontier  of  Iowa 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  cut- 
ting such  a  figure  as  his  Lordship. 
But  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
we  have  any  reason  to  felicitate 
ourselves  upon  this  unquestion- 
able superiority  in  public  speak- 
ing. So  far  from  facilitating,  it 
impedes  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. Solomon  tells  us  twice  re- 
peated that  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety,  but  he 
does  not  say  that  there  is  wisdom 
or  safety  in  a  multitude  of  speak- 
ers. There  is  far  less  rubbish 
spoken  In  Parliament  than  in 
Congress,  because,  instead  of  for- 
ever talking  about  the  British 
Lion  and  the  Union  Jack  as  our 
orators  talk  about  the  American 
Eagle  and  the  glorious  Flag,  the 
members  address  themselves  in 
their  blunt  way,  stammering  and 
bungling  somewhat  it  is  true,  to 
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the  matter  in  hand,  and  manage  majority  of  cases,  prevail  against 
to  transact  it.*  the  scholar  and  thinker  at  the 
No  unprejudiced  observer  will  polls.  There  is  an  unquestionable 
hesitate  to  admit  that,  however  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
inferior  John  Bull  may  be  to  pie,  of  superior  culture.  The  day 
Brother  Jonathan  in  the  art  of  of  the  Legar^s  and  the  Riveses, 
public  speaking,  there  is  a  far  of  the  Kennedys  and  the  Reeds, 
higher  culture  among  the  mem-  oftheEverettsand  theWinthrops, 
bers  of  Parliament  than  among  has  passed  by,  and  will  not  re- 
the  members  of  Ck>ngress.  The  turn.  If  any  one  doubt  the  high- 
reason  is,  indeed,  not  far  to  seek,  er  culture  of  the  British  Parlia- 
and  may  be  found  in  the  dis-  ment,  let  hiiu  consider  their  con- 
heartening  truth  that  the  tenden-  tributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
cy  of  our  political  institutions  is  age  in  comparison  with  what  has 
undeniably  to  keep  the  most  been  done  by  members  of  Con- 
thoughtful  and  accomplished  men  gress  in  polite  learning.  The 
out  of  public  life.  Apart  from  man  who  should  be  restricted  in 
the  fact  that  public  life  is  dis-  his  reading  to  the  books  which 
tasteful  to  them>  there  is  the  im-  had  been  written  by  our  Congres- 
portant  circumstance  that  the  sional  literati  would  be  in  a  state 
man  who  makes  politics  a  trade,  of  quite  pitiable  intellectual  des- 
rather  than  a  study,  and  culti-  titution.  But  the  man  who 
vates  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  should  collect  the  volumes  which 
rather  than  the  graces  of  the  have  been  written,  or  compiled, 
statesman,    will,    in    the    great  by  members  of  Parliament,  now 

—  sitting  at  Westminster,  would  get 

•Mr.  Carlylc,  In   his  admirable  In-  ^«^„Jj  v:«*  «  «t«i.«aKi<%  ^^a  i^t'^^ 

aumai  Addrees  at  Edinburgh,  upon  around  mm  a  Valuable  and  mter- 

befiia;  instaUed  as  Bector  of  the  Uni-  estini?    librarv.     Without  recur- 

verafty  there,  has  something  to  say  ^f*"*"©     *"'*»*/•        "  V 'j""   ''"^   *^ 

that  id  pertinent  to  this  matter  of  nni-  nng  to  Macaulay  and  Jeffrey,  not 

^^^^"^P'^sevlif^frei  arts*  which  long  departed,  we  may  cite  the 

S^oToiTiiSSSlkn  irtII,iS^cfer"S5  voluminousessaysof  Lord  Broug- 

beconyenient  for  the  wants  of  modern  ham,  the  philosophical  Writings  Ox 

S^'Sg^ete'^S5^h'?^eu^S*forlSm"S  Mill,  the  higtorical  and  biographi- 

that  is  what  comes  ont  of  a  man,  is  not  (Lord    Mahon,)     the      novels      01 

?iS.'t^Sri^iy^^*rM«p"ak?r'J  ^'^^^^  ^^^  ^^l^^^^  ^^^  Homeric 

!Sa®i^^?!?*"*y?^,4''®'  "**^  ^^^  ^^^^  studies,  and  many  other  disserta- 

real  substance  in  him «  , ,      am  ,    ,  ^            . .         « 

"Ob,  it  Is  a  dismal  chanter  all  that  if  tious,  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  ele- 

fnewentintolt,— what  has  been  done  _-„|.    Tft*:ni-fipft    nr    tliA    lattpr    in 

by  rushing  after  fine  speech  !    I  have  S^^^   -Liawnities    01    ine    laiier   in 

TwfJJ^?^  ?P™®  ^®*^  i*®'*?.?  ^^*^«f«  association  with  Lord  Lyttleton, 

atiout  that, perhaps  considerably  more  ,,-,,,       «t       -i    -r-w     i_        xi_ 

emphatic  than  1  could  now  wish  them  the  Iliad  of  Lord  Derby,  the  re- 

my'^ek\?cii'<r/.  "IS^^^^^^^^  Searches  of  Layard,   the  graceful 

^^^\T  ^^^^^  ^^  getting  a  Tittle  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes  " 

more  silent  than  we  are.    It  seems  to  «_       ,-rN^.       iL    a.            j     r  ^ 

m«  as  if  the  finest  nations  of  the  of  Lord  Dufferin,  that  wonderful 

yorid,-the  English  and  the  American,  „«rt«u»    nnpm    "  "Fnfhpn  "    and    thft 

inchief,-weregoing  all  off  into  wind  P^^^    P^®"^        JliOtUen        aUQ    ine 

S^U?^^*-,  %  "  Yl"  appear  suf-  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  of 

nclently  tragical  by-and-by,  long  after  r^.      ,   ,            .,                    .,   ..       '     i* 

I  am  away  out  of  it."  Kinglake,      the     compilation    of 
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sacred  poetry  entitled  the  Book 
of  Praise,  by  Sir  Boundall  Pal- 
mer, Tom  Brown's  School  Boy 
Days  (and  its  companion  volumes) 
of  Thomas  Hughes,  the  poems  of 
Lord  Houghton  (better  known  as 
R.  Monckton  Milnes,)  the  numer- 
ous books  of  travel  of  Lawrence 
Oliphant,  and  we  might  go  still 
further,  for  the  list  is  not  ex- 
hausted, and  mention  has  not  yet 
been  made  of  Earl  Russeirs  dis- 
quisitions in  political  philosophy 
and  memoirs  of  poets  and  poli- 
ticians. 

To  revert  for  a  moment,  in 
bringing  these  random  sketches  of 
Evenings  in  Parliament  to  a  close, 
to  English  and  American  oratory, 
it  is  matter  of  question  whether 
the  superiority  we  have  asserted 
is  not  rather  in  measure  than  in 
degree,  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  gift  than  in  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  its  particular  mani- 
festations, that  is  to  say  whether, 
while  twelve  Americans  caught  at 
random  and  called  out  for  a  pub- 
lic speech  at  a  town  meeting,  or 
a  political  banquet,  would  acquit 
themselves  far  more  creditably 
than  a  like  number  of  English- 
men, there  are  to  be  found 
at  this  moment  in  Congress 
two  men  as  eloquent  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  I 
greatly  doubt  it.  And  I  am  equal- 
ly in  doubt  whether  the  so  often 


insisted-upon  deterioration  in  Par- 
liamentary eloquence  since  the 
days  of  Pitt  is  not  more  fanciful 
than  true.  Something  must  be 
allowed,  of  course,  for  the  change 
of  circumstances,  for  the  utilita- 
rianism of  the  age,  for  the  vast 
augmentation  of  public  business 
admitting  far  less  of  mere  rhetori- 
cal displays,  and  for  the  fact  that 
in  our  day  the  speeches  are  taken 
down  just  as  they  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  orators,  and  in  that 
form  presented  to  the  world,  with- 
out revision,  the  next  morning 
when  the  world  is  eating  its  break- 
fast. We  have  only  fragments  of 
some  of  the  finest  efforts  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  but  we  cannot  be 
absolutely  certain  that  tradition 
has  not  in  some  degree  exaggera- 
ted their  merits.  Had  they  been 
faithfully  reported,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly possess  many  noble 
passages  of  imperial  declamation 
that  have  unhappily  perished,  but 
it  may  also  be  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  would  fall  below  what 
tradition  represents  them  to  have 
been,  and  we  may  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  the  conviction  that 
the  volumes  of  Hansard  for  the 
year  1866  will  transmit  to  posteri- 
ty efforts  which,  judged  even  by 
the  standards  of  past  excellence, 
posterity  will  regard  as  worthy  of 
the  palmiest  day  of  English  elo- 
quence. 
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MADONNA. 

Oh!  Mary  Mother,  though  we  lay 
No  adoration  on  thy  shrine, 
Nor  at  thine  altars  prostrate  pray, 
Xor  deem  thee' as  thy  Son,  divine. 

"We  oflTer  thee  as  justly  due, 
The  tenderest  reverence  lips  may  breathe, 
And  benedictions  warm  and  true, 
Around  thy  sainted  memory  wreathe. 

The  Angelas  homage  we  repeat, 
His  pcean  join  in  glad  accord. 
And  thee  most  blest  of  women  greet, 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  our  Lord! 

All  gentle  elements  combined 
In  thee  their  meed  of  greatest  good ; 
In  thee  may  mortals  fitly  find 
The  type  of  perfect  womanhood. 

So  pure  that  seeming  sin  became 
In  thee  the  highest  holiness; 
So  steadfast  in  thine  earnest  aim, 
So  strong  in  patient  lowliness, 

So  powerful  in  thy  self-control, 
That  though  the  future's  fearful  part 
Pierced  like  a  sword  thy  suffering  soul, 
Thou  heldest  it  hidden  in  thy  heart, 

That  many  thoughts  may  be  revealed  I — 
Sweet  Mother  I  well  thy  children  know 
The  blessedness,  thy  sorrows  sealed, 
The  rich  results  that  from  them  flow  I 

We  women  find  in  thee  a  bond 
Of  perfect  fellowship  above; 
We  feel  thy  tenderness,  the  fond 
Deep  fervor  of  thy  Mother-love. 

Through  every  trouble's  varied  phase. 
Which  can  to  woman's  portion  fall. 
Thy  soothing  sympathy  allays 
Our  griefs,  for  thou  hast  known  them  all  I 
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When  we  our  highest  hopes  have  laid 
On  some  dear  object  of  delight, 
Then  seen  their  fair  fruition  fade 
And  wither  with  a  blasting  blight, 

We  think  of  thee  who  thought'st  to  claim 
A  regal  throne  and  crowned  head 
For  thy  Belored,  but  found 'st  the  shame 
Of  Calvary's  cruel  Cross  instead! 

And  when  th'  insatiate  Conqueror  Death 
Our  heart's  most  treasured  trust  has  won, 
We  see  thee  watch  with  bated  breath, 
The  awful  dying  of  thy  SonI 

Oh  I  Mary  Mother,  may  we  trace 
The  blessed  pathway  thou  hast  trod. 
Till  saved  by  thy  Son-Saviour's  grace 
We  meet  thee  in  the  light  of  God  I 


^lABY  ASHBURTON.* 


A  TALB  OV  MABTLASD   LIFE. 


CHAPTER  II.  hardened,     changing     character 

so  pa«ed  away  the  morning  of  ^'*^  the  experience  of  each  added 

my  life;  in  foolish  dreamings  of  year,  as  life  reveals  itself  and  the 

impossibilities,     that    wondering  mystery  (no  grand  mystery  after 

search  into  th;  future  that  youth  all)  unmnds  only  to  find  the  fta- 

half  delights,  half  fears  to  sound,  ture  still  fleetmg  before  us  as  it 

the  ftiture  fluting  with  iU  golden  "f^^^  »°?  ff^l'^P^."  ^^^^^^ 

rose-clouds,    each  impossible  be-  etemity-death  and  immortahty, 

coming  the  possible  with  its  may-  J^e  goal  we  seldom  thmk  of  in 

bes  of  silver  linings,  vivified  with  those  sweet,  youthful  imagmmgs. 

u  ,.         •;!•*.•     Ai,  i.^u          li.  Ah!  God  has  so  ordamed  it.    He 

shapes  so  mdistmct  that  they  melt  ,  ^  j        i.       i.^  u  ^  4.^  a\\  ^«« 

.    «*^      ,                    •  -ui     /    i.1  placed  us  here  to  live,  to  fill  our 

before   becoming   visible   to   the  f...,                    ,    „^  L^„i^    ..^j. 

sight,  like  those  sweet  shades  in  J«l«  »Pa°.  ^^^    p  ''«'^d   not 

the  morning  sky  when  it  is  im-  ^^«*h«  ^''.'^g'  !  ^^  *?»  ^''- 

«^««w«  ♦^  f«n  «i.^^«  r.«^  «/.«,  dered  nerveless  with  the  impres- 

possible  to  tell  where  one  com-  i.i./. ,    *  i..i.i. 

mences   or    another   terminates;  "-f  «"ife'8  ^^}'^^-       .      .         . 

before  growing  dull  and  grey  and  ^  f^""  «»7  ^"^^  ^^'^  ™P"?'  <»^ 
ft          ©                &    ^  my  dreams,  in  one  way  or  another. 

•  Continued  ft-om  page  162.  Once  or  twice  when  I  was  walking 
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to  school  through  the  woods,  I 
vas  overtaken  by  him  and  his  tu- 
tor on  a  scientific  ramble  in  the 
same  direction.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  always  bowed  and  gal- 
lantly insisted  upon  relieving  me 
of  my  books,  carrying  them  for 
me  till  we  reached  the  school- 
house  door.  He  would  make 
some  gentlemanly  remarks  by  the 
way,  which  I  answered  shyly 
enough,  stealing  occasional  glances 
at  him  from  under  the  border  of 
my  long  sun-bonnet,  then  when 
my  destination  was  reached  with 
another  courtly  bow  he  would  pass 
on  with  his  tutor. 

Then  I  saw  him  on  his  beau- 
tiful pony,  presented  by  his  fa- 
ther when  his  precocious  manli- 
ness had  developed  itself  into  a 
desire  for  dangerous  pastimes, 
coald  see  him  from  my  window  as 
he  gallopped  to  and  from  his  state- 
ly home,  made  the  woods  echo 
inth  the  report  of  his  gun  or  bot- 
anized with  his  tutor  in  the  neigh- 
boring fields.  I  loved  to  watch 
him  with  the  most  eager,  child- 
like unconsciousness  of  harm,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  beautiful  flower, 
a  favorite  .plant,  or  those  rich, 
gorgeous  sunsets  that  my  young 
soul  drank  in  with  such  intoxica- 
ting delight. 

But,  alas!  a  plant  or  a  sunset  is 
very  different  from  a  handsome 
youth,  and  the  admiration  exci- 
ted by  the  one  differs  altogether 
in  its  consequences  from  that  pro- 
duced by  the  other. 

Several  times  he  came  with  his 
father  to  see  mine  on  business, 
and  while  the  elder  gentlemen 
were  conversing,  he  would  walk 
about  the  premises,  playing  with 
my  little  brothers,  or  conversing 


with  his  air  of  dignified  grace  with 
my  mother.  I,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, sat  with  my  eyes  downcast 
upon  my  work,  my  face  flushing 
and  my  heart  beating  tumultuous- 
ly  if  he  happened  to  address  a 
word  to  me,  too  shy  to  give  an  audi- 
ble answer.  One  day  I  was  seated 
on  the  bench  under  the  sitting- 
room  window,  with  the  honey- 
suckle swinging  above  me  and  half 
touching  my  head  as  I  spun  some 
wool.  The  noise  of  the  wheel  pre- 
vented my  hearing  their  approach 
until  they  were  quite  close  and  I 
looked  up  startled  upon  hearing 
footsteps  to  flnd  it  was  the  father 
and  son. 

They  bowed  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman took  a  seat  near  me  while 
his  father  walked  off  with  mine  to 
the  adjoining  field  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some  cattle.  He  threw 
himself  with  careless  ease  on 
the  turf  and  played  with  our  old 
house  dog,  all  imconscious  of  the 
admiring  looks  I  stole  at  him  oc- 
casionally. 

Our  conversation  was  very  lim- 
ited. I  was  of  course  too  shy  to 
undertake  his  entertainment,  and 
he,  after  addressing  me  several 
remarks  about  the  flowers  and  my 
present  occupation,  or  such  things 
as  he  supposed  might  be  interest- 
ing to  a  simple,  ignorant  country 
girl,  folded  his  arms  while  the 
dog  caressed  his  feet  and  appear- 
ed to  be  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  scenery  or  other 
subject  of  meditation.  Presently 
he  sprang  lightly  to  his  feet  as  he 
saw  the  elder  gentlemen  approach- 
ing, brushing  away  all  familiarity 
with  the  dog  that  was  rather  im- 
portunate in  his  attentions,  as  he 
did  so. 
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^*  You  should  have  accompauied 
us,  Alfred,"  remarked  bis  father, 
'^  Mr.  AshburtoQ's  stock  is  really 
worth  looking  at.  I  should  like 
to  have  had  your  opinion,  also,  as 
to  some  I  design  purchasing." — 
Alfred  laughed  and  shook  his 
head. 

'^  It  is  an  old  adage,  my  father," 
he  said,  ^'that  two  heads  are  bet- 
ter than  one,  but  1  never  heard 
before  that  three  were."  He 
paused  and  looked  beyond  at 
something  in  the  distance  for  a 
moment,  then  added,  ^'especially 
such  a  sheepish  one  as  mine  is 
upon  such  subjects."  Indeed  he 
did  not  look  in  the  least  interested 
in  that  under  discussion,  and  his 
opinion  could  hardly  have  been  of 
much  value. 

His  father  looked  at  him  with 
smiling  pride.  '^  A  great  &.rmer, 
Mr.  Ashburton,"  he  said,  turning 
to  mine.  ^'  That  is  my  future  as- 
sistant. What  do  you  think  of 
him  for  the  present?  is  he  likely 
to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  when 
he  avoids  such  occasions  for  learn- 
ing what  may  be  very  useful  to 
him  hereafter." 

"  Humph  I "  said  Father  dryly, 
^  4s  that  what  you  intend  doing 
with  him,  Mr.  Chauncey  V  I  tell 
'ee  what,  young  gent,  you'll  have 
to  look  sharp  before  you  make  a 
farmer.  It  requires  more  eyes 
than  you've  got,  it  appears  to 
me." 

I  flushed  and  thrilled  with  hor- 
ror and  casta  glance  involuntarily 
at  the  father  and  son.  It  was 
certainly  not  the  answer  that  the 
elder  Chauncey  had  anticipated. 

He  colored  and  drew  himself 
haughtily  back  from  my  plain- 
spoken  old  father,  changing  his 


manner  at  once  from  an  air  of 
friendly  condescension  to  one  of 
proud  reserve. 

Alfred  noted  the  efiect  at  once, 
and,  with  his  graceful  good  nature, 
came  to  my  father's  rescue. 

To  his  father's  hurried  defence, 
that  ''there  was  time  enough,  he 
wanted  the  young  gentleman  to 
see  something  of  the  world  before 
he  settled  " ,  he  struck  in, 

"You  are  right,  both  of  you. 
Perhaps  I  make  more  use  of  my 
eyes  than  you  suppose,  Mr.  Ash- 
burton, Thanks  to  my  father's 
care  I  am  laying  in  knowledge 
now  which  will  not  prove  useless 
to  me  hereafter,  as  you  will  see. 
"We  can  never  be  rivals,"  he 
bowed  politely,  "as  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me  in  age  and  ex- 
perience, but  some  time  under 
your  kind  advice  I  may  not  dis- 
grace my  instructors." 

His  speech  had  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  effect,  and  raised  him 
higher  (if  that  could  be)  in  my 
estimation  than  ever. 

My  other's  attack  had  been  a 
very  rough,  unprovoked  one,  and 
particularly  unseasonable  at  his 
own  house;  I  felt  bitterly  ashamed 
of  it,  and  the  contrast  between 
his  want  of  refinement  and  their 
easy  polish  was  nevermore  strong- 
ly defined  than  at  that  moment 

Father  did  not  seem  conscious 
of  it,  and  took  Alfred's  politeness 
as  if  it  had  been  his  right,  while  it 
softened  him  without  his  know- 
ing it. 

''You  will  be  very  welcome  to 
it,"  he  nodded  good  naturedly, 
"An  old  man's  advice  is  sometimes 
of  value,  you  know." 

The  visitors  bowed  and  walked 
off,  carrying  away  with  them  a 
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breath  of  polished  refinement  that 
seemed  to  leave  my  own  surround- 
ings so  coarse  and  flat  by  con- 
trast. 

I  felt  the  roughness  of  father's 
manners  as  a  sort  of  disgrace  and 
a  sense  of  humiliation  and  in- 
feriority came  over  me  which  was 
very  unpleasant,  and  marred  my 
enjoyment  of  the  sunset  that 
evening  considerably.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  become 
etherealized.  Though  we  gaze 
among  the  stars,  a  gnawing  un- 
easiness at  the  heart  will  drag  us 
down  from  cereal  flights  and 
make  us  far  more  alive  to  a  mun- 
dane than  a  celestial  existence. 

Once,  and  once  only,  I  went  to 
that  proud  mansion  that  was  to 
my  childish  imagination  as  a 
Paradise  from  which  I  was  de- 
barred entrance  forever— always 
near,  yet  as  distant  in  reality,  as 
one  of  the  stars  I  gazed  at  in  the 
night  time. 

One  afternoon,  &ther  came  in 
and  said, 

"Mary,  don't  you  want  a  walk?" 

"Where,  father?"  I  asked, 
looking  up  from  my  sewing. 

*'Why,  I've  got  to  go  up  to 
Chauncey's  on  business,  (my  fath- 
er always  called  him  Chauncey 
behind  his  back,  to  my  great 
repugnance,  for  I  knew  that  he 
would  not,  for  worlds,  have  done 
it  to  his  face)  and  mother  says  you 
may  dress  yourself,  and  go  with 
me,  if  you  like.    Will  you  go?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'd  like  very  much  to 
go,"  I  answered,  with  quick 
heart-beats,  ^*It  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  walk  there  with  you." 

"You  queer  little  witch  of  a 
woman!  why  don't  you  answer 
like   other   people?      Fie!  about 


your  pleasure,  but  go  and  get 
ready,  for  I  can't  be  kept  waiting, 
hark  ye." 

Bepairing  to  my  room  in  a  state 
of  great  internal  excitement,  I 
found  mother  almost  equally  so 
over  my  frocks,  holding  up  several 
for  examination  as  to  their  suit- 
ableness on  so  august  an  occa- 
sion. 

Iler  perplexity,  fortunately  for 
me,  was  put  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion by  father's  calling  out  from 
below,  "make  haste;"  so  I  was 
quickly  donned  in  a  blue  muslin 
and  straw  hat  with  streamers  of 
the  same  azure  tint. 

"You  look  very  nice,"  said 
mother,  surveying  me  with  ap- 
parent satisfaction,  "Xow  hold 
up  your  head  and  be  as  much  of 
a  lady  as  any  of  them."  If  hold- 
ing up  the  head  constituted  the 
lady,  my  title  to  that  appellation 
was  certainly  but  a  poor  one,  for 
my  shy  eyes  drooped  constantly 
on  leaving  our  own  land  and 
treading  the  great  avenue  to  the 
shrubberied  Paradise. 

I  could  hardly  realize  my  hap- 
piness, the  felicity  of  going  to  his 
home;— there  of  seeing  him  per- 
haps;—of  being  their  guest  for  a 
little  while,  and  though  ever  so 
little,  an  object  of  their  attention 
for  the  time.  I  w^as  only  thirteen 
or  fourteen  then. 

There  were  strangers  just  ar- 
rived at  the  grove  we  were  told, 
and  mother  was  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  my  seeing  and 
describing  them  to  her  on  my  re- 
turn, having  considerable  curi- 
osity of  her  own  to  go  there  her- 
self, which  curiosity  she  had  had 
no  chance  of  gratifying,  as  of 
course,  she  was  not  expected  to 
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visit  there,  and  she  would  not  go 
upon  any  other  pretext.  So  it 
pleased  her  well  that  her  daugh- 
ter, as  a  child,  should  have  the 
advantage  she  could  not  obtain 
for  herself,  of  seeing  and  being  in 
fashionable  society — hence  her 
anxiety  about  my  dress,  as  if  it 
mattered  to  those  proud  people 
what  the  plain  farmer's  daughter 
wore. 

With  intense,  trembling  pleas- 
ure, I  left  our  own  grounds  and 
entered  the  iron  gate  that  led  into 
the  park,  advancing  with  my 
father  through  an  avenue  of  oaks 
and  poplars,  whose  intertwining 
shadows  tesselated  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  clean  grass  below 
on  which  our  foot-falls  were 
scarcely  audible.  }£y  eye  travel- 
ed up  the  smooth,  shapely  trunks 
till  they  reached  the  lofty  sum- 
mits clasping  their  branches  to- 
gether in  long  rows  of  arches 
through  which  the  light  fell  fitful- 
ly on  the  dark  green  carpeting. 

The  place  appeared  still  more 
elegant  to  my  unsophisticated 
eyes  as  I  neared  it  than  it  had 
looked  from  my  little  garret  win- 
dow. A  handsome  porch  of  im- 
posing dimensions,  with  granite 
pillars  and  steps  decorated  the 
front.  The  house  itself  was  of  a 
red  brick,  mellowed  into  a  deep, 
rich  hue  by  age  and  weather,  re- 
lieved by  dark  green  shutters  and 
stone  and  stucco  work. 

On  one  side  was  a  large  green 
conservatory,  beyond  which  was 
seen  a  gate  of  trellis  work  sup- 
ported by  a  pair  of  granite  pillars, 
on  the  summit  of  each  of  which 
was  a  stone  urn  from  which  grew 
a  variety  of  flowers  forming  rich 
bouquets  and  sending  forth  vari- 


ous little  creepers  which  wound 
about  the  stonework  and  wreath- 
ed it  fancifully.  Through  the 
trellia  work  I  could  see  the  gar- 
den with  its  stately  bushes  ranged 
in  artistic  order.  A  purple  mag- 
nolia and  a  pink  myrtle  waved  ta 
me  through  the  gate,  and  a  blos- 
soming rose  tree  with  its  wreaths 
of  pink  boughs  scattered  its  ele- 
gant burden  on  the  graveled 
walks.  On  the  other  side,  a  long 
row  of  buildings  hid  the  grounds 
from  view  and  were  almost  con- 
cealed by  a  grove  of  lindens  whicb 
grew  close  to  the  house. 

My  heart  beat  rapidly  as  we  ap- 
proached,  and  I  almost  wished 
myself  at  home  rather  than  en- 
counter that  formidable  meeting 
with  strangers.  How  would  they- 
meet  me?  What  would  they  say 
to  me,  and  would  I  be  able  to 
comport  myself  properly?  I,  asked 
myself  breathlessly. 

Fortunately  I  was  soon  relieved, 
for  Mr.  Chauncey  seeing  us  ap- 
proaching his  house,  came  out  on 
the  porch  to  meet  us.  Though  a 
proud  man,  he  had  very  affable 
manners,  particularly  at  home, 
and  his  reception  of  us  was  that 
of  the  thorough-bred  gentleman. 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Ashburton.  Your  little  daugh- 
ter, I  presume.  Permit  me  to 
take  her  in  and  place  her  under 
Mrs.  Chauncey's  charge  during 
her  visit." 

My  father  stated  the  object  of 
his  visit,  which  was  to  see  some 
famous  specimens  of  agriculture 
that  Mr.  Chauncey  had  lately  im- 
ported and  intended  attempting 
to  naturalize  on  his  farm. 

"Come   this  way.    Miss,. 

Mary?  is  that  your  name?"  said 
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Kr.  Chauncey,  leading  me  in  the 
handsome  hall,  where  a  broad 
stair-case  led  to  the  story  above, 
and  an  open  door  opposite  showed 
a  long  piazza  around  which  trees 
waved  in  the  summer  wind.  He 
stepped  to  one  side,  and  opening 
a  door,  I  was  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  80  brilliant  an  assembly, 
my  eyes  could  discern  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  gilded  cornices,  splendid 
furniture,  ladies  in  floating  sum- 
mer vestments  that  waved  like 
mists  before  me,  while  my  ears 
were  saluted  by  a  low,  subdued 
hum,  which  subsided  a  very  little 
as  those  who  were  near  turned  to 
see  who  it  was  their  host  was  ush- 
ering In  just  then.  ' '  Mrs.  Chaun- 
cey, here  is  a  young  lady  that  I 
place  under  your  care  for  the  pres- 
ent. My  good  neighbor,  Mr. 
Ashburton's  daughter."  He  led 
me  forward  as  he  spoke  into  the 
centre  of  the  toom,but  my  drooping 
•eyes  and  trembling  limbs  scarcely 
permitted  me  to  see  the  looks  I 
felt  to  be  directed  towards  my  poor 
little  self. 

A^  queenly  lady,  in  a  purple  silk 
trimmed  with  rich  black  lace,  with 
her  long  curls  permitted  to  fall  in 
front  while  a  high  tortoise  shell 
comb  confined  them  partially  be- 
hind, advanced  to  receive  the  lit- 
tle girl  thus  thrown  upon  her  /  at- 
tention. 

Had  she  been  a  royal  lady  and 
these  the  denizens  of  her  court,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  queen- 
like or  I  more  fluttered  at  such  a 
presence.  But  she  welcomed  me 
with  all  the  dignified  grace  and 
afiOftbility  of  a  queen  and  bent  her 
haughty  head  with  a  winning 
smile  as  she  spoke  to  me  with  con- 
descending kindness. 


"  Come  to  this  seat,  my  dear," 
she  said,  drawing  me  to  an  otto- 
man, "lam  very  glad  your  fa- 
ther brought  you.  I  have  seen 
you  so  often  at  church  that  I  al- 
most feel  as  if  I  knew  you,  and 
take  quite  an  interest  in  the  little 
thing  that  I  have  watched  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  And  you 
wished  to  see  the  place,  did  you 
not?  It  looks  very  well  now  that 
the  trees  are  in  foliage  and  the 
flowers  in  bloom.  "Would  you 
like  to  see  the  grounds?  If  I  can 
only  command  the  attention  of 
my  madcap  son  who  is  completely 
run  away  with  our  pretty  young 
guest  there,  I  would  get  him  to 
show  you  around." 

Was  Alfred  there?  I  had  never 
raised  my  eyes  till  now  to  ascer- 
tain. Kow  that  the  beating  of 
my  heart  quickened  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name,  I  looked  up 
rapidly  and  saw  far  away  in  the 
deep  embrasure  of  a  windqw,  with 
heads  bent  together,  two  beautiful 
figures.  One  was  Alfred's  as  he 
bent  with  boyish  grace  towards 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  girl  about 
my  own  age.  His  laughing  face 
and  light  waving  hair  almost 
touched  hers  as  she  half  turned 
aside  in  a  fit  of  playful  petulance, 
archly  glancing  at  him  over  a 
rose  she  held  in  her  hand.  I  was 
lost  in  admiration  while  looking 
at  her;  her  beauty  was  captiva- 
ting. She  was  not  one  of  those 
ideal  beauties  that  I  had  read  of 
in  books  and  peopled  my  imagin- 
ary world  with.  Ko  written 
words,  though  descriptive  of  fea- 
tures, form  and  complexion,  could 
convey  an  idea  of  her  fascinations. 

It  was  not  her  figure,  though 
that  was  as  slim  and  graceful  as 
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some  delicate  plant,  it  was  not 
the  usual  attributes  of  beauty, 
though  she  possessed  each  in  per- 
fection—these I  have  seen  since 
almost,  if  not  quite  equalled  in 
others— but  there  was  a  nameless 
something  about  her  that  com- 
pelled you  to  love  her  with  a  jeal- 
ous, exclusive  love,  almost  to  a 
painful  intensity.  To  a  man  her 
very  presence  must  have  been  in- 
toxicating. Her  eyes  were  in- 
tensly  brown,  so  warm  and  rich 
that  they  looked  like  painted  vel- 
vet, but  in  the  centre  glittered 
two  radiant  pupils  that  swam  in 
the  lustre  their  arch  mischief  gave 
them  one  moment,  the  next  to 
melt  into  your  very  soul  with  the 
mild  entreaty  of  a  gazelle.  Her- 
eyebrows  were  very  distinctly 
marked  and  very  much  arched  in 
the  centre,  which  gave  them  their 
peculiar  richness  and  fascinated 
your  gaze  so  completely  as  you 
watched  the  play  of  her  brows, 
the  lines  appearing  to  cross  one 
another  in  their  indescribable 
archness.  She  was  not  dark,  yet 
her  roses  were  too  brilliant  to  call 
her  fair.  Her  color  was  rich  and 
fluctuating;  of  that  deep,  warm 
tint  that  one  finds  iir  the  heart  of 
a  rose  when  the  sun  has  blanched 
its  outer  envelope.  Her  lips  were 
as  scarlet  as  the  coral  bracelets 
she  wore  and  they  assisted  her 
eyes  wonderftilly  in  sustaining 
their  peculiar  expression.  From 
the  small,  beautiful  head  fell  a 
profusion  of  rich  brown  ringlets, 
very  dark  in  color  and  heavy  In 
their  arrangement.  Whatever  she 
might  be  in  the  future,  the  co- 
quette, the  practiced  worldling, 
she  appeared  but  a  wild,  merry 
girl  at  present.    Yet  her  manner 


Indicated  her  Aiture  as  she  turned 
coquettlshly  from  him  and  at- 
tempted to  place  the  red  rose  in 
her  hair.  It  fell  to  the  floor  be- 
tween them.  He  stooped  and 
bending  gracefully  over  her,  placed 
the  rose  where  she  desired  it  to 
rest.  Very  meekly  the  soft  eyes 
fell  during  this  act  of  gallantry, 
and  the  lines  rested  almost  straight 
across  her  brows,  but  presently, 
arching  with  mischief  she  raised 
them  to  a  neighboring  mirror, 
and  made  them  give  a  most  com- 
ical protest  against  his  awkward- 
ness In  decorating  her  hair. 

'*  Alf,  Alfred,"  called  his  moth- 
er softly. 

Tossing  back  her  heavy  curls 
the  young  guest  came  running 
over  to  where  we  sat,  shaking  her 
finger  commandingly  at  Alfred 
who  was  about  to  follow  her. 

"He  can't  come,"  she  cried, 
her  face  glowing  as  a  rose.  ''I've 
put  him  In  the  corner  and  for- 
bidden his  moving  for  the  pre- 
sent." 

"Why  have  you  cornered  my 
son,  Ad^le?"  asked  the  lady 
gently,  and  taking  the  hand  that 
was  held  out  In  playful  threaten- 
ing towards  him. 

"For  sundry  misdemeanors, 
madam,  I  assure  you  he  deserves 
punishment,  and  shall  receive  it 
most  humbly  at  my  hands." 

' '  Very  well,  my  dear,  but  you 
must  put  off  his  punishment  for 
awhile  and  let  him  escort  this 
young  lady  who  has  never  been 
here  before,  about  the  place.  Go 
tell  him  that  his  mother  wants 
him." 

Giving  a  graceful  sweep  in  sub- 
mission to  his  mother's  superior 
authority,  a  wave  of  her  imperial 
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hand  brought  him  speedily  across 
the  room. 

^^  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
with  you  and  Ad41e  to  keep  you 
in  order,"  said  his  mother  smil- 
ing at  him  fondly.  '^Now  go  and 
comport  yourself  properly.  Take 
this  young  lady  under  your  charge 
and  walk  about  the  grounds  till  I 
send  for  you. »' 

Alfred  had  taken  my  little 
trembling  hand  in  his  and  spoken 
to  me  with  gentle  kindness,  but  I 
felt  intuitively  that  he  must  have 
considered  my  presence  at  the 
time  as  a  great  bore,  drawn  off  as 
he  was  from  his  devotion  to  that 
entrancing  young  beauty. 

"I  will  do  my  best,  mother,  to 
act  the  showman,  though  there 
is'nt  much  to  be  seen  after  all. 
Will  you  come,  Miss  Ad61e?" 

"  Xo,  I  think  not.  While  you 
act  beau-general  let  me  remain 
beside  your  mother  and  learn  that 
very  desirable  good  behavior 
which  I  need  so  much.  Mr.  Al- 
fred, I  kiss  my  hand  to  you.  I 
am  afraid  to  stay  in  your  com- 
pany any  longer  since  it  spoils  my 
reputation  for  dignity." 

She  pouted  so  prettily  as  she 
spoke  and  gave  her  head  such  a 
provoking,  little  ill-used,  toss  that 
he  remained  perforce  to  make 
peace. 

^'It  is  a  very  great  hardship 
for  me  to  be  under  the  burden  of 
jonr  displeasure.  Miss  Fleurry, 
Kince  I  was  placed  under  the  same 
condenmation.  If  I  have  wronged 
you,  I  ask  pardon,  but  in  the 
meantime  if  you  will  come  with 
OS)  I  promise  to  be  on  the  best 
behavior  imaginable.  Pledge 
your  word  for  your  suffering  son, 
mamma  mine." 


"Go,  Ad61e,  you  shan't  stay 
with  us,"  bade  the  lady  smilingly, 
"the  presence  of  your  charge, 
probably,  will  keep  you  from  being 
too  outrageous." 

Ad^lehad  not  addressed  me  a 
word  after  the  first  introduction, 
but  suddenly  turning  then  she 
said,  "come,  Miss  Asburton,  and 
take  a  walk." 

I  arose  and  timidly  took  the 
proffered  hand.  We  walked  out 
through  the  hall  into  the  piazza, 
thence  over  the  smooth  turf, 
through  the  gate  of  trellis  work 
into  the  garden. 

It  was  like  fairy  land  to  me — 
those  beautiful  trees  and  rare 
flowers.  So  lovely  with  the  sum- 
mer wind  sighing  among  them 
and  rustling  their  leaves  as  if  the 
spirit  of  flowers  dwelt  among 
them  and  murmured  admiration 
at  the  fair  young  flower  that  was 
as  beautiful  as  those  we  had 
brought  with  us.  I  looked  at 
nothing  so  much  as  at  her,  so 
fascinating  to  me  were  her  bright 
dark  eyes  and  brilliant  cheeks. 

I  did  not  know— I  was  guiltless 
of  intentional  wrong— but  her 
beauty  gave  me  pain,  rather  than 
pleasure,  and  I  knew  not  why, 
but  I  wished  as  I  looked  at  her 
that  either  she  was  less  charming, 
or  that  I  was  her  equal  in  per- 
sonal attractions.  A  numb  pain 
came  over  me,  and  I  wished  that 
she  had  not  come  into  my  paradise 
to  disturb  my  dreams  and  cause 
me  this  vague,  inward  uneasiness. 
Then  came  discontent,  and  I  felt 
myself  to  be  so  homely  and  awk- 
ward as  I  walked  beside  them, 
they  continuing  their  graceful 
jesting. 

Alfred  spoke  to  me  several  times, 
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but  as  I  answered  only  in  mono- 
syllables, be  tbought  probably  that 
I  would  feel  more  at  my  ease  in 
being  permitted  to  remain  silent, 
so  he  and  Ad61e  jested  and  sport- 
ed, he  the  willing  captive,  she  the 
arch  child  coquette.  He  was  evi- 
dently very  much  in  love,  for  he 
could  scarcely  take  his  eyes  from 
her  budding  beauty  for  a  moment. 

We  came  to  an  arbor  buried 
under  a  heavy  mass  of  creepers. 

"Ah  I  Alfred  !"  cried  Ad61e, 
"  will  you  look  at  that  rose  above 
there?  What  would  I  not  give 
for  itl" 

"  Yourself?"  he  asked  playful- 
ly putting  one  hand  on  the  arbor 
as  if  about  to  rise  on  its  frame- 
work, and  turning  his  smiling 
face  around  to  her. 

"  Myself  I"  she  exclaimed  inno- 
cently," I  am  not  mine  to  give. 
You  know  I  belong  to  manmia 
and  papa  yet." 

"Ahl  true!  but  I'll  hold  the 
promise  good  for  the  future  (vague 
uneasiness  again.)  Your  obedi- 
ent, humble  servant,  mademoi- 
selle." 

He  sprang  lightly  up  the  side 
of  the  arbor,  leaned  over  and  pro- 
cured the  rose  in  triumph.  Jump- 
ing down,  he  half  bent  one  knee 
and  tendered  the  flower  with  an 
air  of  graceful  submission  to  his 
liegi  lady.  It  was  a  lovely  white 
rose  with  a  heavy  envelope  of 
waxen  petal.  Just  warmed  in  the 
centre  into  a  mellow  tint  as  if  the 
sun  had  kissed  it  and  left  a  ray  to 
linger  there. 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you, 
air  knight,  that  I  am  going  to 
give  this  rose  to  Miss  Ashburton 
on  whom  you  were  in  duty  bound  to 
bestow  it.    Remember  you  have 


given  me  countless  flowers  already, 
but  have  not  given  her  one." 

His  face  flushed  deeply  as  she 
turned  to  me  with  playful  petu- 
lance and  said — 

''Take  this  flower,  Miss  Ash- 
burton, I  have  a  great  many  more 
and  don't  care  for  it." 

'*No,  indeed,"  said  I,  drawing 
back,  and  so  wounded  that  I  could 
with  difficulty  refrain  from  a  fit 
of  childish  tears. 

"There,  Master  Alfred,  you 
see  that  I  am  more  polite  than 
you,  and  Miss  Ashburton  knows 
it."  (The  wanton  little  beauty  I 
she  knew  her  power  and  was  mer- 
ciless in  the  use  of  others  as  a 
means  for  its  exhibition.) 

"  Miss  Ashburton  must  excuse 
me,"  cried  Alfred  with  heightened 
color,  "  but  you  said  you  would 
give  anything  for  it,  while  Miss 
Ashburton  expressed  no  wish  of 
the  kind." 

"  Very  proper  I  how  could  she 
when  you  never  offered  her  a  sin- 
gle flower?  Miss  Ashburton,  send 
him  off." 

Thus  playfully  amusing  them- 
selves we  wandered  on  about  the 
grounds,  while  Alfred  retrieved 
his  character  for  politeness  by 
gathering  a  variety  of  flowers, 
some  delicate  heliotrope  and  ver- 
benas as  a  bouquet  for  me,  pre- 
senting them  very  kindly  when 
arranged. 

I  received  it  with  a  simple 
"  thank  you,"  but  I  have  preserv- 
ed it  from  that  day  to  this.  They 
lie  now  scentless  and  faded  in  a 
little  box;  kept  because  his  hand 
had  touched  them,  and  because  of 
the  passing  thought  that  he  be- 
stowed on  me  while  arranging 
them.    How   foolish    it   was!    I 
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blushed  many  a  time  on  seeing  to  throw  them  away  when  their 
them  for  the  feeling  that  prompted  beauty  and  fragrance  were  gone, 
me  to  keep  them,   yet  could  not  (to  be  coNTwrtrBD.) 

summon  moral  courage  sufficient 


CALLISTA. 

Oat  of  a  darkness  deeper  far  than  death, 

Out  of  a  pitiless,  pale  sorrow  piled 
About  my  heart  that  stifled  back  my  breath 

And  hushed  me  like  a  terror-stricken  child, 
Callista  called  me,  and  I  could  not  stay: 
Callista  called  me,  and  I  went  away. 

She  called  me,  and  like  Ariel,  her  voice 
£yoked  a  tempest  from  my  spirit  fraught 

With  swift,  auroral  splendors  that  rejoice 
Around  the  darkened,  Arctic  poles  of  thought: 

She  called:  my  heart  flushed  gladly  up  the  sky 

Beneath  the  radiant  summer  of  her  eye. 

Callista  called  me,  and  for  four  long  years 
The  spectral  beckoning  of  her  white  hand 

Led  me  thro'  terror  and  thro'  blood,  and  tears. 
When  war  ran  riot  "  in  the  red,  red  land," 

And  like  a  vestal  Priestess  she  became 

Part  of  the  Faith  that  made  her  altars  flame. 

Scorching  or  freezing  on  the  Picket  lines, 
Or  bound  and  guarded  in  a  Felon's  cell, 

Or  laid  at  rest  beneath  the  moaning  pines, 
Or  where  the  battle's  thund'rous  surges  swell, 

I  saw  her  bright  face  gleaming  everywhere 

Calm  as  blest  dreamings,  eloquent  as  prayer. 

Ah,  once  when  fevered  of  a  grievous  wound 

Mine  eyes  had  power  to  pierce  the  outward  rind 
Of  gross,  material  forms  which  hedge  us  'round 

And  see  the  essences  therein  enshrined; — 
I  saw  Oallista's  naked  spirit  then 
Fairer  than  women  are,  nobler  than  men. 
T0L.III.-.N0.III.  16 
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And  after  Franklin,  when  the  midnight  rain 
Washed  off  the  blood-clots  from  my  sleepless  eyes, 

While  I  was  sifted  thro'  the  sieves  of  pain 
Beneath  the  chill  November's  murky  skies, 

O,  radiantly,  she  came,  and  bending  low 

Set  peace,  like  kisses,  on  my  heart  and  brow. 

On  a  full  score  of  bloody  battle-fields 

'Mid  the  artillery's  volcanic  roar, 
I  heard  the  music  that  a  whisper  yields, 

A  melody  that  haunts  me  evermore, 
Callista  whispering  promises  divine 
"  After  the  war,  Love,  then  will  I  be  thine  I " 

O,  Darling,  in  the  Land  we  Love  there  are 
Fair  throngs  of  girls;  but  none  of  them  I  knew; 

Homeless,  and  friendless  as  an  unlit  star 
Was  I  among  them;  friendless  but  for  you; 

Nor  after  four  years'  martyrdom,  can  I 

Becall  one  kindly  word,  or  kinder  sigh: 

And  thou  art  gone,  Callista,  even  thou! 

Sole  Love  of  mine  in  all  those  dreary  years  I 
And  thou  hast  left  my  weary  spirit  now 

Like  faded  smiles  adrift  in  bitter  tears  U- 
Where  dwellest  thou,  Callista?— I  would  dwell 
With  only  thee  I— I  cannot  say,  Farewell  I 

What  land's  soft  breezes  toss  thy  nut-brown  hair? 

What  vales  now  blossom  'neath  thy  calm,  dark  eye? 
Or  dwellest  thou  on  mbuntains  bleak  and  bare? 

Or  did'st  thou  to  the  unknown  desert  hie?— 
O,  Beautiful,  no  home  on  earth  hast  thou 
Save  this  poor  heart!— and  it  is  broken  now  I 

Callista,  call  me  wheresoe'er  thou  art! — 

Pillow  my  wan  cheek  on  thy  virgin  breast! 
And  let  thine  eyes  distill  into  my  heart 

Strength  that  is  calm,  and  courage  that  can  rest! — 
A  land  of  slaves  is  wearisome  to  me. 
And  my  heart  pines  for  solitude  with  thee! 

Callista,  call  me!  Beautiful,  be  mine! — 
And  let  me  feel  in  heart,  and  blood,  and  brain. 

That  I  am  thine,  in  thought  and  purpose,  thine! 
Alike  to  me  are  ocean,  Alp,  and  plain; 

The  Land  I  Love  is  only  where  thou  art, 

Next  to  Messiah,  nearest  to  my  heart! 
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(THIBD    FAPBB.) 


A  DESERTED   VILLAGE. 

Two  companies  of  the  '^  Indiana 
L^on"  went  down  from  their 
respective  towns — Jonesville  and 
Plainington — to  show  Gen.  Mor- 
gan fight  at  Vernon.  The  two 
towns  mentioned  were  on  a  line 
with  Vernon:  Jonesville  was  the 
nearest;  therefore  the  Jonesvil- 
lians  reached  the  ''seat  of  war '' 
first.  Jost  outside  the  captured 
borough,  at  a  safe  distance,  they 
halted  and  commenced  to  drill, 
for  their  commander,  being  a  wise 
man,  did  not  deem  it  altogether 
expedient  to  lead  a  freshly-organ- 
ized company  into  battle  until 
they  had  heard  at  least  something 
of  army  tactics. 

The  spot  chosen  by  the  venture- 
some JonesvillJans,  in  which  to 
educate  themselves  for  war,  was 
a  deep  valley,  and  while  they 
were  righting  their  eyes  and  left- 
Log  their  eyes,  and  wheeling, 
marching,  counter-marching  and 
charging;  their  friends,  %he  Plain- 
ingtonians,  appeared  on  the  hill. 
The  Jonesvillians  recognized  them 
at  once,  and  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing off,  began  to  indulge  in  a 
series  of  figures  and  flourishes  so 
sublime  as  never  yet  to  have  been 
thought  of  by  any  writer  of  army 
tactics.  But  the  Plainingtonians 
were  less  fortunate  in  point  of 
recognition.  They  Baw  the  Jones- 
villians and  halted;  a  brief,  very 
brief,  consultation  was  held;  a 
"right-about-face"  was  ordered, 
and  just  as  their  neighbors  began 
to  indulge  in  one  *of  their  grand 


charges  towards  the  top  of  the 
hill,  with  an  eye  single  to  their 
splendid  reception,  they  struck  off 
towards  Jonesville,  sans  any  word 
of  command,  or  order  to  march, 
at  the  rate,  as  a  musician  might 
say,  of  three  beats  in  a  bar. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of 
their  co-laborers  in  the  ''cause  of 
their  country  "  greatly  astonished 
the  Jonesvillians,  for  it  never  in 
the  least  occurred  to  them,  that 
they,  the  loyal  representatives  of 
the  loyal  town  of  Jonesville,  could 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  band 
of  rebels.  There  was  something 
dreadful  in  the  wind!  What  that 
was,  it  did  not  take  their  imagina- 
tions long  to  conjure  up.  From 
their  advantageous  position  the 
Flainington  boys  had,  most  likely, 
seen  Morgan  and  his  whole  force 
sweeping  on  in  that  direction. — 
They  were  then,  in  all  probability, 
just  ready  to  come  over  the  hill 
from  the  direction  of  Vernon — a 
moment  later  and  they  would  be 
tearing  down  upon  them  like  a 
herd  of  locomotives.  With  one 
accord  this  impression  seemed  to 
force  itself  upon  every  member  of 
the  company,  and  by  common 
consent  they  continued  their 
charge  straight  on  after  the  de- 
moralized Plainingtonians  ;  or 
rather,  they  converted  it  into 
what  those  worthies  mistook  for 
a  most  vigorous  and  malignant 
pursuit. 

Such  a  race  was  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  may  never  come  off 
again.      The   Jonesvillians    took 
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new  fright  at  every  extra  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Fiaining- 
tonians,  and  so,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  they  kept  it  up,  nip  and 
nip.  Finally  the  distance  be- 
tween Yernon  and  Jonesville  was 
overcome,  and  into  the  latter 
place  dashed  the  Flainingtonians, 
calling  to  the  citizens  to  fly 
for  their  lives,  as  Morgan  and 
his  horse-thieves  were  right  at 
hand.  And  the  citizens  flew. 
Some  to  their  cellars,  some  to 
their  garrets,  and  some  toward 
the  neighboring  woods.  In  five 
minutes  it  was  a  legitimate  bedlam. 
Men  shouted  to  each  other  and 
swore  at  each  other,  or  some  one 
else;  women  screamed,  children 
squalled,  jacks  brayed,  and  dogs 
barked—every  sound  that  the  lit- 
tle town  was  qualified  to  make 
came  pouring  forth  tributary  to 
the  great  hub-bub  that  was  com- 
ing off  with  such  commendable 
volume. 

Up  dashed  the  Jonesvillians, 
just  as  the  excitement  was  highest. 
The  Flainingtonians  were  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  as  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  that  rebels  were 
only  flesh  and  blood,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  get  in  the  same  con- 
dition, they  concluded  it  was  folly 
to  longer  continue  the  flight.  So 
when  their  friends  appeared,  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  pre- 
pared to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally. 

*'  We  surrender  I"  cried  the 
commander  of  the  Flainington- 
ians, as  the  other  company  swept 
up  towards  them.  "  Keverl"  re- 
sponded the  Jonesville  man, 
^^  never  think  of  surrendering  as 
long  as  you  can  fight.  We  are 
going  to  make  a  stand  here,  and 


protect  our  homes,  or  die  by  them. 
Back  us  up,  my  good  neighbors — 
by  our  united  efforts  we  can  check 
the  hordes  of  treason,  and  hold 
them  till  reinforcements  come  to 
our  aid.  The  goodly  town  of 
Jonesville  must  not  be  thus  tame- 
ly surrendered  up  without  an  ef- 
fort to  save  her." 

A  new  light  broke  in  upon  the 
Flainingtonians,  and  straightway 
their  courage  arose  far  above  zero. 
Seizing  their  arms,  they  swore 
that  the  surrender  of  Jonesville, 
or  of  anything,  or  any  one  else, 
was  the  last  thing  they  could  ever 
think  of.  "  You  interrupted  me," 
said  their  commander;  '^I  did 
not  mean  that  we  were  willing  to 
surrender — here  is  what  I  was 
going  to  say,  'we  surrender? 
We  lay  down  our  arms?  Never, 
while  there  is  a  sinew  at  command, 
or  a  country  that  calls  for  our 
BervicesI"' 

The  commanders  were  now 
each  highly  pleased  with  the 
other.  A  few  words,  however, 
sufficed  to  show  pretty  clearly  just 
how  matters  stood,  and  what  all 
this  great  race  had  been  about, 
yet  neither  was  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  corn ;  so  they  made 
out  that  Morgan  was  coming, 
sure  enough,  and  that  they  had 
double-quicked,  not  because  they 
were  afraid  of  him,  but  because 
they  wanted  to  get  to  Jonesville 
ahead  of  him  in  order  that  they 
might*  defend  the  town.  So  they 
went  out  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  Yernon  side  of  the 
place,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet, 

—"Waited  and  waited 

Until  did  prevail  • 
The  opinion  that  Knids  had 
Abandoned  the  trail," 
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Or,  in  other  words,  waited  till 
night  came  on  and  a  runner  came 
with  it,  bringing  a  mess  of  as- 
tonishing intelligence  to  the 
frightened  citizens  of  the  ''de- 
serted  Tillage,"  to  the  effect  that 
Creneral  Morgan  had  quitted  Ver- 
non, was  marching,  not  towards 
Jonesville,  but  directly  away  from 
it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
some  how  it  was  that  with  the 
immense  force  they  called  out,  the 
Federals  did  not  prove  more  an- 
noying to  Greneral  Morgan  in  the 
course  of  his  raid.  The  conduct 
of  the  two  companies  mentioned 
above  may  serve  as  a  partial  ex- 
planation. There  were  men 
enough  constantly  at  hand  to 
have  swallowed  the  Confederates 
without  salt,  as  the  saying  is,  but 
like  the  JonesviUians,  they  were 
generally  only  a  little  distance 
away,  engaged  in  drilling,  or 
something  else.  I  recollect  a  little 
afhir  that  came  off  just  after  the 
army  got  into  Ohio.  If  not 
strictly  humorous,  it  goes  to 
farther  substantiate  what  I  have 
been  saying  with  reference  to  the 
keep-off  propensities  that  were  so 
fiiUy  developed  in  the  "  Legions;" 
and  also  to  show  that  when  ac- 
cidently  wrung  in  they  were  de- 
cidedly 

SHABP  SHOOTSRS. 

Sergeant  Gilcrease,  of  the  10th 
Kentucky,  had  taken  a  small 
squad  of  men  and  struck  out 
from  the  main  army  for  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  up  a  few  fresh 
horses.  They  came  to  a  place 
where  too  pretty  good  sized  farms 
joined  each  other,  with  their 
buildings  so  located  as  to  be  but  a 
short  distance  apart. 


On  their  riding  up  to  one  of  the 
farm  houses  the  proprietor  came 
out  and  received  them  with  a  very 
prominent  show  of  friendship. — 
He  had  no  horses  just  at  hand, 
but  he  might  put  them  in  the  way 
to  find  plenty — anyhow,  he  was 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  South, 
and  therefore  would  be  too  happy 
to  do  anything  he  could  for  them. 

While  they  were  slating  on 
their  horses  listening  to  the  old 
fellow's  bladge,  a  gun  was  fired, 
over  about  the  other  house,  and 
the  ball  was  heard  to  pass  rather 
unpleasantly  near  the  little  band. 
Sergeant  Gilcrease  asked  the  old 
gentleman  what  it  meant.  He 
told  them  there  wm  a  boy  out  in 
an  orchard  of  the  other  farm 
shooting  birds— nothing  more. 

This  explanation  did  not  fully 
satisfy  Sergeant  Gilcrease,  so  he 
told  his  men  to  remain  and  see 
what  they  could  do  with  the  old 
farmer,  while  he  galloped  over 
and  took  a  look  at  matters  and 
things  about  the  other  house. 

There  was  a  long  lane  running 
past  the  house;  the  end  of  it 
nearest  to  where  the  Confederates 
were,  was  fenced  up,  and  had  a 
large  gate.  Sergeant  Gilcrease 
opened  the  gate,  and  as  he  passed 
through,  it  swung  shut  again  of 
its  own  accord.  All  went  well 
enough,  and  nothing  looked  at  all 
suspicious  until  he  was  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  house,  when,  to 
his  amazement,  out  of  it,  and 
from  around  it,  poured  at  least  a 
full  company  of  Federal  State 
Guards,  all  of  whom  commenced 
'  firing  upon  him  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  retreat  was  not  practicable, 
for  the  gate  was  closed    and  it 
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would  not  do  to  stop  for  the  pur-  drilling  at  the  farm  house,  or  not, 

pose  of  opening  it;  to  dash  right  I  never  learned— one  thing  I  know, 

past  the  house,    and   down    the  they    were     not     making    very 

lane  was  the    only  direction  in  strenuous  efforts  to  find  General 

which  lay  the  slightest  hope  of  Morgan;  and  another  thing  Sei^. 

escape.    It  was  a  hazardous  un-  Gilcrease  knows,  they  would  have 

dertaking  hut  he   undertook   it,  made  a  very    desirable  band  of 

and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  ran  sharp  shooters— for  an  enemy. — 

the  gauntlet  without  either  him-  He  says  in  no  instance  during  the 

self  or  horse  receiving  a  scratch,  raid  was  he  so    completely  dis-* 

although  there  must  have    been  gustedwith  the  Korthem   '^Le- 

considerably  over  a  hundred  shots  gions"  as  in  this—firing  one  hun- 

fired  at  him.  dred  fair  shots  at  short  range,  and 

Whether   this     company     was  not  one  scratching  him. 


*'TKLL  MB  YB  WINDS." 

Tell  me  ye  gentle  winds  where  have  you  been 
Whispering  to  flowers  in  yon  mossy  glen  V 
Wooing  them  gently  with  kisses  as  sweet 
As  the  fragrance  ye  lovingly  linger  to  greet 
Calling  the  blush  to  the  beautiful  rose 
Or  scattering  the  dew,  that  its  petals  enclose 
Sighing  the  while  to  the  lily  so  fair? 
Who  trustingly  listens,  sweet  flowret  beware. 

Tarry  ye  night  winds,  stay  with  me  stay. 

And  tell  me  where  you've  been  wandering  to-day. 

Have  you  been  where  the  azure  sky  smiles  the  day  long? 

To  the  sweet  land  of  poesy,  music  and  song, 

Where  the  breath  of  the  magnolia  floats  on  the  breeze? 

And  the  Zephyrs  sigh  gently,  amid  orange  trees. 

Where  the  shimmering  raya  of  the  stars  mildly  beam, 

As  tender  and  soft,  as  the  young  Poet's  dream. 

Tell  me  ye  whispering  winds,  where  have  you  been 

Listening  to  lovers,  their  secrets  to  win? 

Lulling  the  violet  sweetly  to  rest? 

Or  rocking  the  bird  in  his  leafy  tree-nest? 

Filling  the  white  sail  of  some  liny  boat? 

Or  echoing  softly,  the  blithe  bugle's  note? 
"•r  kissing  the  wavelets,  as  pure  and  as  bright 
lS  the  moonbeams  that  rest  on  its  bosom  at  night? 
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» 
Perchance  you've  been  sleeping  in  some  rocky  cave 
Where  no  sound  greets  the  ear,  save  the  flash  of  the  wave 
Or  the  scream  of  the  gull,  as  she  rides  on  the  gale, 
And  mingles  her  cry,  with  the  blast's  dreary  wail 
Or  sporting  with  echo,  in  some  lonely  dell 
Where  the  sweet  woodland  quire,  their  melody  swell 
Come,  tell  me,  thou  truant,  and  I  will  not  chide. 
Then  the  Zephyr,  in  musical  accents  replied 

I  have  kissed  the  soft  cheek  of  the  babe  in  its  sleep, 
And  watched  the  fond  mother,  her  loved  vigils  keep 
'  As  she  pillowed  the  beautiful  head  on  her  breast, 
And  ever  anon  the  fair  ringlets  caressed 
Or  tenderly  sang  in  a  low  plaintive  tone 
To  the  darling,  whose  heart  beats  so  near  to  her  own 
Or  fervently  prayed,  for  the  guidance  of  Heaven 
To  fulfill  the  sweet  trust,  that  her  Father  had  given. 

I  have  sighed  with  the  maiden,  in  whose  lovely  eyes 
Lay  mirror'd  the  depths  of  the  summer's  blue  skies 
Whose  tresses  of  gold  hid  a  bosom  of  snow. 
Where  truest  and  warmest  of  impulses  glow. 
Whose  rich  mantling  blush  gave  a  silent  reply, 
To  loved  words  breathed,  as  low,  as  her  own  gentle  sigh. 
When  so  fondly  they  stood  'neath  the  moon's  holy  light 
And  dreamed  of  a  future,  so  calm  and  so  bright. 

With  the  prisoner  I  have  been  in  his  dark  lonely  cell 
Where  the  deep  monotones  of  the  ocean's  sad  swell. 
Blend  strangely  with  the  tramp  of  the  sentinel's  tread. 
And  awaken  sweet  memories  of  hopes  that  are  fled, 
Ahl  where  is  the  loved  one?  she  is  waiting  e'en  now 
With  the  bridal-wreath  resting  upon  her  pure  brow. 
But  her  silvery  laugh  shojl  be  changed  to  a  sigh 
And  tear-drops  shall  quench  the  love  light  in  her  eye. 

I  have  entered  yon  cot,  where  the  clematis  vine 
Bound  the  old  rustic  porch,  its  lithe  tendrils  entwine 
And  breathed  through  the  lattice,  the  sweetest  perfume 
From  dew-laden  flowers,  to  the  sufferer's  room 
And  tenderly  parted  from  ofi*  the  flush 'd  brow. 
The  locks  where  the  soft  silvery  threads  mingle  now, 
For  1  knew  that  the  spirit  would  soon  be  at  rest 
On  the  bosom  of  God,  in  the  realms  of  the  blest. 
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And  then  the  sweet  voice  of  the  Zephyr  was  still, 

And  I  heard  not  a  sound,  save  the  murmuring  rill 

As  it  gurgled  along,  o'er  its  pebbles  of  snow 

And  I  thought,  ah  I  could  life,  like  that  peaceful  stream  flow 

Pure  and  calm,  'till  its  waters  should  blend  with  the  sea 

And  be  merged  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Whose  waves  gently  break  on  the  calm  peaceful  shore 

Where  the  weary  find  rest  when  life  troubles  are  o'er. 


PEBFECT    THROUGH    SUFFEBING* 


LOVE'S    SHADOW. 

The  old  nurse  ran  as  quickly  as 
her  trembling  limbs  would  allow, 
and  seizing  a  small  toilet  glass, 
which  lay  on  the  great  rosewood 
bureau,  placed  it  in  the  outstetch- 
ed  hand  of  the  physician. 

He  rubbed  his  coat-sleeve  hastily 
across  it,  and  then  holding  it 
over  the  pale  lips  of  the  motionless 
girl  before  him,  he  fastened  his 
eyes  upon  it  with  a  fixedness 
which  strained  their  dilated  pupils 
until  great  drops  gathered  in  them 
and  half  blinded  him. 

^'  Look  in  the  glass,  Mrs.  Es- 
ton,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  he  tried 
hard  to  make  steady,  ^^  my  eyes 
fail  me." 

With  an  intensity  of  suppressed 
emotion  no  words  can  describe, 
she  bent  down  and  gazed  into  the 
polished  surface  of  the  mirror 
which  gleamed  in  unsullied  mock- 
ery. 

A  second  of  breathless  suspense 
and  then  Dr.  Mason,  who  had 
wiped  his  eyes,  pointed  silently  to 
a  tiny  haze,  which  began  to  blur 
with  a   scarcely   distinguishable 

*  Continued  from  page  117. 


vapor,  the  portion  of  the  mirror 
immediately  over  Camille's  mouth. 
It  grew  larger  and  still  larger  un- 
til a  heavy  moisture  condensed 
upon  the  glass;  then  with  a  long, 
gasping  sigh,  the  half  freed  spirit 
fluttered  back  to  its  frail  prison, 
and  with  a  strange  shudder  in  all 
her  delicate  limbs,  Camille  came 
back  to  life. 

To  life,  if  it  be  life  to  lie  in  the 
illness  of  body  and  utter  mental 
prostration,  which  for  weary  days 
and  nights  clung  to  her  like  a  gar- 
ment. Tenderly  was  she  nursed 
by  Mrs.  Esten  and  her  husband, 
who  had  returned  at  that  lady's 
urgent  summons,  while  their  la- 
bor of  love  was  shared  by  Mrs. 
Preston,  who  found  in  Camille's 
long  and  dangerous  illness  an 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
nursing,  which  Charley  saucily 
declared  was  her  Grand-mother's 
speciality. 

But  despite  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  physician  and  friends,  the 
girl  recovered  her  strength  so 
slowly  that  for  a  long  time  it  was 
a  matter  of  doubt  if  it  would  ever 
come  back. 
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The  depths  of  her  spiritual  na- 
ture had  been  brolcen  up  by  a 
mighty  convulsion,  whose  effects 
would  outlast  her  physical  life, 
and  it  required  God's  own  hand 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  mental 
chaos,  which  encompassed  her. 

So  soon  as  Dr.  Mason  gave  per-^ 
mission,  she  held  a  long  and  se- 
rious conversation  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  pouring  out  her  very 
heart  to  them,  with  the  freedom 
of  a  child. 

As  the  story  of  her  solitary  and 
unappreciated  life  and  childhood 
to  which  were  given  no  teachings 
of  self-denial,  nor  restraints  of 
christian  duty,  her  relatives  fer- 
vently thanked  God  that  the  poor 
little  stray  lamb  had  been  brought 
to  the  fold  before  neglect  had  so 
hardened  her  nature  as  to  place  it 
beyond  hope  of  improvement. 

Mr.  £sten  wrote  a  full  ac- 
count of  Camille's  condition  to 
Mademoiselle  La  Fronde,  and  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  re- 
tain the  guardianship  of  his  niece 
until  such  time  as  her  husban^ 
should  return  and  she  be  willing 
to  place  herself  under  his  care 
and  protection. 

Mam'selle's  reply  was  charac- 
teristic ;  she  descanted  on  the 
glory  and  honor  of  the  La  Fronde 
family,  each  of  which  she  de- 
clared to  have  been  imperiled  by 
Camille's  rash  and  unaccountable 
conduct.  She  professed  herself 
unable  to  conceive  how  her  cousin, 
after  having  attained  the  height 
of  her  desires,  should  wilfully 
throw  her  happiness  away,  and 
she  expressed  her  opinion  of  such 
guicidal  action  in  very  plain  terms. 

She  readily  acceded,  so  far  as 
ahe  was  concerned,  to  Camille's 


remaining  with  her  uncle,  but  in- 
sisted that  her  nephew  was  the 
proper  person  to  decide  the  sub- 
ject, and  requested  that  it  be  at 
once  referred  to  him. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  the 
present  whereabouts  of  Mr.  La 
Fronde,  she  stated  that,  not  hav- 
ing heard  from  him  since  the 
morning  of  his  marriage,  she  con- 
cluded he  had  pursued  his  journey 
to  Paris,  and  gave  his  address  in 
that  city. 

Addressing  some  advisory  re- 
marks of  a  soundly,  practical,  na- 
ture to  Camille,  she  assured  her 
that  the  only  effect  produced  by 
her  giddy  and  childish  conduct 
was  a  regret  that  the  marriage 
had  been  so  precipitate,  and  a 
sorrow  that  Loui  had  not  deferred 
it  until  she  had  reached  the  years 
of  discretion.  This  desirable 
state,  the  old  lady  asserted,  would 
be  attained  in  the  most  direct 
manner  by  constant  association 
with  her  paragon  of  a  husband, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  his 
slightest  wish. 

The  effect  of  this  letter  on 
Camille  was  such  as  to  retard  her 
recovery  to  such  a  degree  that  her 
feeble  strength  diminished  so 
rapidly  that  Mr.  Esten,  seeing 
her  life  depended  on  the  removal 
of  the  suspense  which  had  be- 
come intolerable,  wrote  to  Mr. 
La  Fronde,  and  requested  a  reply 
at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Camille  counted  the  days  which 
must  elapse  before  a  reply  to  that 
letter  could  be  received,  and  then, 
bouyed  up  by  some  hope,  she 
would  not  name  even  to  herself, 
she  rallied  all  her  energies  and 
concentrated  them  in  one  deter- 
mined effort  to  get  well.     And 
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she  succeeded  ;  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  powerful  will  she 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  shatter- 
ed health,  a  power  like  that  which 
swayed  the  dry  bones  in  the 
Prophet's  vision,  exerted  effects 
almost  as  miraculous. 

This  wonderful  action  of  the 
ethereal  essence  of  our  being  up- 
on the  material  portion  of  our 
humanity,  a  fact  which  the  wisest 
of  us  cannot  explain,  yet,  which 
is  patent  to  all,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  of  the  mighty  mysteries 
by  which  we  are  encompassed,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
proofs  of  our  originally  divine 
origin. 

Camille  exerted  it  to  the  utmost, 
and  by  slow,  yet  sure  degrees,  ad- 
vanced steadily  to  health  and 
strength.  She  was  ably  seconded 
so  far  as  material  aid  went,  by 
the  members  of  the  household  at 
Broad-fields,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Preston,  who  became  so  tenderly 
attached  to  her  quiet  patient,  that 
the  colonel  declared  Camille  was 
a  formidable  rival  to  Charley  in 
the  affections  of  her  grand-mother, 
and  considered  himself  in  duty- 
bound  to  bestow  upon  that  young 
lady  an  increased  amount  of  de- 
votion. 

After  all,  however,  the  most  ef- 
fectual, and  certainly  the  pleasant- 
est  provocative  to  health  was  Dr. 
Mason's  cheery  prescription  of  a 
dose  of  Miss  Charley  Preston,  to 
be  taken  quan,  suf.  in  daily  por- 
tions. 

Under  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ence of  this  charming  addition  to 
the  Pharmacopeia,  and  buoyed  up 
by  her  untold  hopes,  Camille,  who 
had  grown  strangely  old  before 
her  youth,  developed  into  a  crea- 


ture differing  as  essentially  from 
her  former  self  as  a  plant  pining 
in  the  gloom  and  cold  of  a  sub- 
terreanean  apartment,  does  to  it- 
self when  removed  to  the  warmth 
of  God's  blessed  sun-shine. 

The  points  of  contrast  between 
the  two  girls  were  so  great  that 
their  result  was  a  perfection  of 
harmony,  which  blended  their 
differences  into  a  delightful  union, 
and  produced  a  friendship  which 
was  the  source  of  infinite  eojoy- 
ment  and  mutual  advantage. 

During  the  weary  days  of 
Camille's  convalescence,  when 
weak  as  an  in&nt,  she  would  be 
dressed  by  the  hands  of  her  ador- 
ing nurse  and  laid,  a  structure  of 
delicate  bones  with  waxen  skin 
stretched  over  them,  among  the 
pillows  of  her  easy  chair,  Charley 
came  as  punctually  as  the  days 
themselves,  to  give  her  suffering 
friend  what  she  laughingly  called 
her  "Mason's  Bitters."  No 
tonic  ever  composed  of  ingredi- 
ents brayed  in  a  mortar,  could 
equal  the  effect  produced  on  the 
timid,  reticent  Camille,  by  Char- 
ley's fresh,  young  nature,  so 
childlike  in  experience  and  feeling, 
so  quaintly  wise  in  thought  and 
views  of  life,  and  so  bold  and 
fearless  in  manner  of  expressing 
them.  No  one  could  retain  cold- 
ness, or  reserve  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  one  so  pure  and  gay- 
hearted,  and  under  her  sunny 
teachings  Camille  commenced  to 
grow  as  bright  and  joyful  as  her- 
self. 

"  Take  your  dose  at  one  gulph, 
Camille,"  she  said,  bursting  into 
the  bed-room  of  the  latter  one 
snowy  morning  much  earlier  than 
the  usual  time  of  her  visit,   "I've 
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scarcely  time  to  look  at  you,  and 
had  to  ran  away  to  be  here  at  all." 
"What  is  the  matter?"  said 
Camille,  through  whose  long  black 
locks  wonderfully  unaffected  by 
her  illness,  her  nurse  was  passing 
an  ivory  comb. 

''Matter?  Why  Frank  is  com- 
ing, and  if  it  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  aunt  Eliza  couldn't  con- 
sider the  visit  ot  greater  impor- 
tanoel  She  has  written  a  regular 
State  Paper  to  Grandpa,  announ- 
cing the  fact,  and  sent  Grandma  a 
document  recording  Prank's  vir- 
tues and  wisdom,  ending  with  her 
prophetic  consciousness  that  such 
a  paragon  is ''  destined  to  an  early 
tomb."  Grandma,  who  thinks  aunt 
Liza  an- oracle,  preached  me  a 
sermon  from  the  text  Prank,  and 
when  she  got  to  the  end  of  the  let- 
ter she  cried  and  Mammy  groaned 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  couldn't 
help  laughing,  and  so  fell  into 
deep  disgrace. 

Grandpa  was  out,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor busy,  so  in  my  despair  I 
bribed  unde  Jack  with  some  of 
Grandpa's  most  cherished  tobac- 
co, to  drive  me  over  without  any 
one  but  ourselves  knowing  it." 

''  Well  take  off  your  hat,  and 
stay  all  day  and  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Esten  who  entered,  key-basket 
on  arm,  from  her  round  of  house- 
keephig  duties. 

"No  ma'am,  thank  you,  I  am 
obliged  to  go  back  and  meet  Prank, 
for  aunt  Liza  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  in  any  way  slighted  her 
beloved.  I  declare,  I  do  wonder 
she  is  not  afraid  to  make  such  an 
idol  as  she  does  of  FrankI  I  real- 
ly believe  she  thinks  the  sun  rises 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  look  at 
Frank  Lee,  and  that  gravitation 


was  established  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  keeping  him  on  his 
feet  I — mighty  pretty  feet  they  are, 
tool" 

'^  Does  Prank,  as  you  call  him, 
deserve  all  this  devotion?"  asked 
the  amused  Camille. 

'^  Prank  is  a  very  nice  fellow," 
said  Miss  Charley,  meditatively, 
as  she  rubbed  her  delicate  nose 
with  her  left  fore-linger,  "very 
nice,  indeed;  spoiled,  and  rather 
too  lazy  and  fond  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury, but  very  handsome  and  styl- 
ish, and  well-bred,  of  course.  He 
will  never  set  the  James,  or  any 
other  river,  on  fire,  but  he  is  brave, 
high-minded,  generous,  and  the 
very  soul  of  honor." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  think  so 
highly  of  him,  my  dear,  if  the  re- 
port that  you  and  he  are  to  be 
married  one  of  these  days,  be 
true,"  said  Mrs.  Esten. 

"  But  I  DO'NT  think  highly  of 
him  in  that  way  I"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  glowing  face!  In  that 
light  I  do  not  like  him  a  bit  I  As 
my  cousin  I  love  him  dearly;  as 

my  Oh  I    Mrs.    Esten   I 

couldn't  I — we  have  been  together 
ever  since  we  were  babies  just 
like  brother  and  sister.  We 
never  were  separated  till  he  went 
to  College,  and  when  we  were 
little  things ." 

Here  Miss  Charley's  eloquent 
speech  was  stopped  by  a  vision 
which  rose  before  her  of  two  tiny 
forms,  which,  encased  in  Canton 
flannel  would  kneel  at  opposite 
sides  of  their  grand-mother's 
knees  to  say  their  evening  pray- 
ers. 

"I  don't  wish  to  marry  any 
one,"  she  continued,  afber  a  slight 
pause,  "for  I  am  too  happy  at 
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home,  but  I  shall  never   marry  seat  of  the  Frestons',  were  seated 
Frank!  around  the  table  which  was  sup- 

Grand-ma  and  aunt  Liza  will  plied  in  the  style  which  has  made 
"  rear  "  (as  uncle  Jack  says)  when  Virginia  breakfasts  world  re- 
they  know  this,  and  I  shall  have  nowned,  on  the  glorious  next 
a  scene  to  go  through,  and  will  be  morning,  when,  although  the 
considered  a  monster  of  insensi-  snow  lay  soft  and  white  on  the 
bility,  but  I  think  I  can  survive  it!  ground,  the  sky  and  sun  were 
If  the  Frofessor  isn't  too  busy  beaming  as  if  in  Spring, 
with  his  books,  I  reckon  he'll  help  The  colonel  had  been  descant* 
me,  and  I  known  Grand-pa  will,  ing  in  the  heated  manner  which 
and  he  is  the  best  knight  ever  invariably  attended  his  disquisi- 
owned  by  a  damsel  in  distress  I  I  tions  on  political  matters,  on  the 
already  feel  symptoms  of  incipi-  Leader  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
ent  persecution—do'nt  I  look  like  New  York  Herald,  and  other 
a  martyr,  Camille?"  signs   of    the   times,    while    the 

"  Well,  not  exactly  I"  said  Frofessor  had  followed  his  argu- 
Camille,  looking  in  the  lovely  face  ments  and  philippics  somewhat 
turned  towards  her.  "But  when  wearily,  yet  with  the  gentle  defer- 
the  stake  is  prepared  you  must  ence  to  the  wishes  of  others  which 
bring  yourself  and  your  troubles  was  one  of  his  distinguishing 
to  us,  and  you  know  you  will  re-  traits,  making,  now  and  then 
ceive  the  heartiest  welcome  and  however,  a  random  reply,  which 
the  truest  sympathy!"  showed  a  mind  greatly  prSoccu- 

"Foor  thing,"  said  Mrs.  pied  with  some  subject,  other 
Esten  laughingly,  "  her's  is  a  than  the  one  under  discussion, 
pitiable  easel  She  is  requested  "Grand-ma"  said  Miss  Char- 
to  marry  an  elegant  young  gen-  ley's  clear  voice  as  the  Frofessor 
tleman,  the  handsomest  man  in  placed  his  empty  cup  upon  the 
the  county,  and  one  of  the  richest  waiter  of  uncle  Jack,  whose  whim 
in  the  State,— she  has  indeed  it  was  to  stand  at  meals  behind 
good  cause  for  sorrow!"  his  master's  chair,  and  who,  in 

"I  shall  marry  a  man,  not  his  token  of  his  high  regard  for  the 
looks,  or  his  bank-book!"  was  the  Frofessor  deigned  to  include  him 
saucy  reply,  and  giving  a  kiss  to  in  his  dignified  ministrations,  and 
each  of  the  ladies,  this  light-  who  with  a  grave  bow,  now  pre- 
hearted  damsel,  in  distress,  ran  sented  his  cup  to  his  stately 
down  to  the  carriage  and  was  mistress,  "Grand-ma,  please  donH 
driven  carefully  home  by  uncle  give  the  Frofessor  any  more  cof- 
Jack.  fee;   he  has  had  three  cups  al- 

Kepairing  to  her  room,  she  re-  ready,  and  he  has  very  important 
mained  there  in  unusual  seclusion  work  before  him  to-day." 
until  the  ringing  of  the  dinner  "  My  dear,"  said  the  dignified 
bell  called  her  below,  and  Mandy  hostess,  "  it  is  extremely  rude  to 
announced,  "  Mass  Frank  had  observe  the  amount  that  persons 
come."  eat,  aud  still  ruder  to  impose  re- 

The  family  at   Southside,  the  strictions  upon  them." 
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"I know  it,  Granjima,  but  1  slightest  knowledge  of  military 
can't  consent  that  immortality  tactics,  Troy  might  be  standing 
shall    be  sacrificed  to   politeness  still!    Yet  Charley  holds  him  up 


Qor a  cup  of  coffee,"  she  added, 

pouting  her  pretty  lips,  as  she 
gave  a  saucy  nod  to  the  Profes- 
sor's chair. 

"  ImmortalityV— Coffee?"  said 
the  puzzled  lady,  "  What  do  you 
mean,  child?" 


to  me  as  a  model! — model  indeed! 
What  did  he  do?" 

'^  He  didn't  talk  with  his  mouth 
full  of  buckwheat  cakes!"  said 
Miss.  Preston,  turning  scarlet  at 
this  attack  on  her  beloved  hero. 
"As  to  your   being   like   him — 


"  Just  this,  ma'am;  the  Profes-  there's  small  chance  of  that!"  and 
sor  has  brought  the  history  of  the  piquant  nose  of  the  speaker 
Hector  up  to  his  parting  with  his  went  up  in  the  air  at  an  express- 
wife,  and  what  with  his  troubles  ive  angle. 

in  treating  of  hers,  and  his  diffi-  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  like  him, 
culties  in  describing  the  baby  As-  particularly,  if  I  am  to  be  drag- 
tynax  (I  know  he  has  set  him  ged  seven  times  round  Eichmond!" 
down  as  "an  obese  infant  with  was  the  rejoinder  in  a  somewhat 
ox  eyes  and  windily  distended  surly  tone,  for  the  young  gentle- 
cheeks")    here  a  warning  finger  man  resented  the  curt  manner  of 


was  shaken  at  the  maligned  au- 
thor— "he  will  have  his  hands 
and  head  fuller  than  may  be  agree- 
able, so  the  clearer  the  latter  is 
kept  the  better  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned—uncle Jack,  bring  back 
the  cupl" 
"I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 


his  pretty  cousin.  "Though 
there's  as  small  chance  of  that  as 
of  my  resembling  the  immortal 
Trojan!  I  say.  Grandpa,  there's 
a  flight  of  the  imagination  for 
you!  Fancy  Richmond  the  cap- 
ital of  a  warlike  kingdom  and  the 
bone  of  contention  between  con- 


Miss  Charley,  for  your  reminder,   tending  armies!    Why  if  an  army 


and  shall  do  my  very  best  to  show 
not  only  my  regard  for  the  de- 
scendants of  Priam,  but  also  my 
gratitude  to  you." 

"  What  pleasure  can  you  find. 
Professor, 
those    old 


of  seven  hundred  were  to  attack 

her,  so  far  from  resisting  ten  years, 

she  wouldn't  show  so  much  as  a 

seven  days'  fight!" 

"  I  do  wish,  Frank,"  said  Mrs. 

in   digging    away   at  Preston,    "that   you  would  not 

Greek    roots?"    said  speak  in  that  disrespectful  manner 


Frank.  "I  have  such  a  keen  of  Eichmond,  the  capital  of  your 
se«Be  of  the  many  injuries  they  State,  and  dear  to  every  Yirgijiia 
did  me  in  the  way  of  keeping  me  heart  for  that  and  for  all  her  de- 
in,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  parted  glories!  It  hurts  my  feel- 
fishing,  or  hunting,  that  I  am  ings— I  would  almost  as  soon 
only  too  glad  to  cut  the  whole  con-  think  of  speaking  against  my 
cem.  What  was  Hector  that  you  mother  as  of  attacking  Virginia!" 
and  Charley  (who  used  to  cry  and  the  lady's  figure  was  drawn 
regularly  every  time  we  read  his  up  with  more  than  its  usual  erect- 
death)  should  make  such  a  fuss  ness. 
about  him?    If  he  had  had  the       "  Abuse  Eichmond!— my  dear- 
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est  Grandma,  I  assure  you  I  nev- 
er dreamed  of  doing  such  a  thing! 
I  love  every  stone  in  her  dear  old 
hilly  streets,  and  I'd  fight  for  her 
to  the  very  death;  but  don't  you 
see  how  ridiculous  my  fancy  about 
her  is?  Eichmond,  the  quietest 
of  worn  out  cities,  to  become  the 
capital  of  a  great  nation,  besieged 
by  a  hostile  host,  and  the  turning 
point  by  the  possession  of  which  a 
great  war  would  be  terminated! — 
There,  Grandma,  give  me  a  cup  of 
coffee  to  wash  away  the  picture; 
not  being  destined  to  immortality, 
I  presume  no  one  will  interfere  in 
my  behalf!" 

"I  certainly  shall  not!"  said 
Miss  Charley,  with  chilling  dig- 
nity, as  she  rose  and  left  the 
breakfast  room. 

Frank  followed  in  a  short  time, 
and  after  an  ineffectual  search 
through  her  favorite  haunts, 
found  her  in  the  library. 

She  was  standing  at  the  window 
of  a  recess,  which  could  be  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a 
heavy  curtain,  and  was  known  as 
''Charley's  corner,"  and  she  look- 
ed so  provokingly  pretty  that  her 
cousin,  taking  advantage  of  his 
relationship,  came  softly  behind 
her,  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
her  plump  shoulders,  ordered  her 
to  give  the  countersign,  or  yield 
herself  his  prisoner. 

^'The  countersign  is,  'behave 
yourself  '—and,  Frank,  let  me  go 
at  once!"  she  said  in  a  tone  he 
did  not  dare  disobey;  so  removing 
his  hands,  he  stood  by  her  side. 

''  Charley  "  he  said,  attempting 
to  take  her  hand,  which  was  firm- 
ly planted  in  the  depths  of  her 
apron  pocket,  "You  act  very 
strangely— you  treat  me    like    a 


perfect  strfinger.  Why  would'nt 
you  kiss  me  last  night,  when  I 
came?" 

"  Because  I  did'nt  want  to!" 

"  Very  satis&ctory  reason  I 
declare,  but  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  your  conduct!  Charley,  some- 
thing's the  matter  with  you— I 
never  did  see  any  one  so  changed! 
Before  I  went  away  and  when  I 
was  here  last,  you  were  the  dear- 
est, sweetest  little  thing  in  the 
world— did  everything  1  wanted— 
treated  me  as  kindly  as  a  sister, 
and  were  just  a«  fond  of  me.— 
What  has  changed  you,  Charley?" 

"I  have  reached  the  years  of 
discretion,  and  learned  to  think!" 
was  the  reply  given  with  all  the 
superb  dignity  of  seventeen  years. 

"Years  of  fiddlestick!— as  to 
knowing  how  to  think,  I  can't  re- 
member the  time  when  you  did'nt 
know  how  to  do  that,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  will  of  your  own! 

But,  Charley,  say,  are  you  not 
going  to  give  me  the  kiss? — I  do 
want  it  so  much!" 

"I'll  give  you  something  you 
want  a  great  deal  more,  Frank!" 

"What  is  it?— Oh!  Charlie  you 
are  the  greatest  girl  in  the  whole 
world!    What  is  it?" 

"An  apple-turnover — mammy 
made  at  least  a  peck  yesterday  for 
you." 

"  I  did  not  come  to  Southside 
to  be  insulted— I  shall  leave  this 
afternoon!"  said  indignant  man- 
hood, drawing  itself  stiffly  up. 

"  Insulted ! Good     gracious, 

Frank,  who  is  changed  now? — 
You  know  you  used  to  love  eat- 
ing better  than  anything  on  earth 
and  apple-turnovers  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  eating;  how 
was  I  to  know  that  your  affections 
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had  altered,  or  been  turned-over 
to  some  new  object?" 

^^  My  affections  have  not  altered, 
but  are  now  as  they  have  always 
been,  Charley,  and  you  know 
it!" 

"Well  then,  let  me  get  you  the 
turn-over." 

"Now,  Charley,  you  can't  get 
off  in  that  way.  You  know  my 
affections  are  fastened  on  you, 
and  the  object  of  my  life  is  to 
make  you  my  wife— Oh!  Charley, 
I  do  love  you  so  much  I— My  very 

80ul  is  on  fire .»'  "Then  the 

sooner  you  put  it  out  the  better, 
Frank!  Not  however,  that  it 
will  do  you  any  hurt,  for  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  it  has  been  on 
fire  in  the  same  way,  exactly,  six 
times!  ITou  know  you  made  me 
your  confidant  in  each  of  your 
love  afikirs,  and  I  entered  them 
day  and  date,  in  my  journal." 

"But,  Charley,  my  dearest 
cousin,  that  was'nt  real  love— it 
was  all  make-believe,  and  com- 
pared to  what  I  feel  for  you  is 
like  day-break  to  twelve  o'clock! 
Oh  I  Charley,  you  are  so  pretty- 
indeed  you  are,  and  your  figure  is 
perfection.  I  never  did  love  any 
girl  as  I  do  you!— I  could  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  for  you!— For 
you  can  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
the  Greek  Poet " 

"Stop,  Frank,  you'll  get  out  of 
your  depth  if  you  touch  poetry  or 
the  Greeks!  You  say  you'll  do 
anything  for  me;  well  now,  be 
the  dear,  good,  sensible  fellow 
you  used  to  be  before  you  got  this 
notion  that  you  love  me,  in  your 
head." 

"Notion  that  I  love  you!— 
Cruel,  unfeeling  girl,  I  not  only 
love  you;  but  I  adore  you!    Oh! 


Charley,  return  that  love— you  do, 
I  know  you  do,  if  you  would  only 
confess  it.  Why  will  you  not 
confess  it  and  put  us  both  out  of 
our  misery?  By  George,  she's 
laughing  at  me! — Charley,  you 
are  enough  to  drive  me  mad!'^ 
and  the  young  gentleman  stamp- 
ed his  foot  in  a  manner  which 
must  be  confessed,  was  rather 
boyish. 

Miss  Charley  bit  her  red  lips 
and  tried  to  turn  down  their 
dimpled  corners  to  a  becoming 
degree  of  gravity,  and  stood 
plaiting  the  strings  of  her  silk 
apron,  while  her  cousin  made 
an  effort  to  swallow  his  wrath, 
and  then  continued  in  a  formal 
tone: 

"  Miss  Preston,  I  am  at  present 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  may  be 
presumed  to  have  reached  man's 
estate.  I  have  the  honor  to  make 
you  an  offer  of  my  heart  and 
hand.  May  I  request  that  you 
take  the  subject  under  your  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  return  me 
an  answer  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience?" 

Mr.  Lee  pronounced  this  speech 
in  a  manner  of  such  dignified 
solemnity  that  it  reached  the 
verge  of  the  Judicrous,  and  then 
folding  his  arms  over  his  swelling 
chest,  and  throwing  back  his 
handsome  head,  stood  the  imper- 
sonation of  impatient  importance. 

Charley  walked  round  in  front 
of  him  and  stood  for  a  second 
gazing  up  at  him  with  a  face 
dimpling  all  over  with  mirthful 
mischief.  Then  raising  her  little 
hands,  she  gently  grasped  the 
downy  tuft  on  each  cheek,  to 
whose  cultivation  the  young  gen- 
tleman devoted  the  greater  part 
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of  his  existence,  ai^d  looking  np  head  to  one  side  in  a  peculiarly 

into  his  eyes  with  the  archest  ex-  bird -like  manner: 
pression,    said   in     the    sweetest       '^  Frank,  let's  drop  it P' 
voice  as    she  turned   her  bright  (to  bb  coimzruBD.) 


RICHMOND,   VraGINIA,   FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


THB  LADIB8. 


Among  so  many  elegant  women 
it  is  hard  to  choose  of  whom  first 
to  speak.  Perhaps  age,  should 
have  the  priority,  and  I  will  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  one  who  had 
many  other  claims  to  that  dis- 
tinction. Mrs.  John  Mayo,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  General  Wing- 
field  Scott. 

She  must  have  been  nearly  70, 
still,  a  fine  looking  woman,  talked 
fluently,  and  well,  and  was  called 
a  woman  of  talent.  She  went  to 
all  places  of  amusement  with  her 
daughter,  and  at  parties  generally 
found  some  gentleman  who  would 
spend  the  evening  with  her  over 
the  chess  or  back-gammon  board, 
though  I  have  often  seen  her  en- 
joying a  sober  game  of  whist. — 
Although  both  were  silent  games, 
she  found  opportunity  to  say  a 
good  many  good  things.  The 
parties  at  her  house  (the  Hermi- 
tage about  a  mile  from  town) 
were  real  entertainments.  Music, 
readings,  wit,  humor,— she,  and 
her  accomplished  daughter  kn'^w- 
ing  so  well  how  to  bring  out  the 
agreeableness  of  their  guests,  that 
each  one  contributed  to  the 
amusement  of  the  whole,  and  all 
went  away  satisfied  with  them- 
selves.    Mrs.  Mayo    lived  to  a 


great  age,  and  retained  her  love 
for  society  to  the  last.  I  remem- 
ber her  coming  to  the  hotel  in 
Eichmond  to  see  me,  when  she 
was  upwards  of  80 — cheerful, 
talkative,  and  pleasant  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Judge  Nicholas  was  one  of 
the  most  elegant  women  I  ever 
saw.  Not  beautiful,  but  with  a 
grace  and  charm  of  manner,  more 
attractive  than  beauty;  cheerful, 
refined,  dignified,  she  presided 
over  her  entertainments  so  as  to 
make  all  happy,  while  she  was 
herself,  apparently,  the  uncon- 
scious ^*  observed  of  all  obser- 
vers." 

Near  to  Judge  Nicholas*  mod- 
est house,  was  the  newly  erected 
and  splendid  mansion  of  Mr. 
Wickham — everything  about  it 
was  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
then  new  to  Eichmond.  Mrs. 
Wickham  was  very  beautiful- 
dressed  in  ''gold  and  pearl, 
and  costly  array  " — everything 
about  her  was  magnificent — she 
was  polite  and  lady-like- and  a 
fine  musician.  Always  willing  to 
gratify  her  company,  with  her 
performance  on  the  piano.  The 
guest,  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  her  dining-rooms,  as  in 
others  less  brilliant.    Everything 
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was  too  flnij  she  was  the  gf  eat  earl^  romaDce,  as  the  lady-love  of 

lady,  of  a  great    establtthment,  the  celebrated  John  Randolph,  of 

and  kept  herself  at  a  great  dis-  Boaooke,    nuiy  have  *  given   her 

tance  from  the  great  multitude,  some   6clat — but   the    madonna 

therefore,  when  they  went  there,  beauty  of  her  face,  and  refined 

they  were  too  much  petrified  to  urbanity  of  manner,  would  have 

be  at  ease.    I  have   heard  that  been  admired  under  any  circum- 

when  Mrs.  Wickham^s  daughter  stances.    There  were  many  others 

grew  up,  there  was  more  sociabil-  who,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  men- 

ity  and  not  so  much  form.  tioned,  who  contributed  to   the 

Of  all  the  houses  in  Eichmond,  splendid  society  of  that  day. 
Mr.  Wirt 'a  was  the  most  agree*  The  young  ladies  must  have  a 
able  to  me.  He  then  lived  in  a  separate  chapter.  First,  the  peer- 
white  wooden  house  on  Grace  less  Maria  Mayo— afterwards  Mrs. 
street.  It  was  tak^i  down  several  Greneral  Scott--head,  heart,  form, 
years  ago,  and  a  large  brick  house  and  features  were  of  the  first  or- 
built  on  the  site.  Mrs.  Wirt  was  der.  Sensible,  witty,  aocomplish- 
a  little  graire,  but  so  kind,  refined  ed,  cultivated^-where  was  her 
and  easy  in  manner,  that  she  was  equal?  l^one  aspired  to  it  Old 
no  lestiaiafc  on  the  young  people  and  young,  male  and  female  look- 
who  were  reveling  in  the  wit,  ed  upon  her  as  a  nonpareil.  With- 
hwoor,  and  gaiety  of  Mr.  Wirt,  al  she  was  so  perfectly  amiable 
It  was  delightful  to  see  a  man,  that  envy  itself  was  disarmed.— 
who  the  applause  of  listening  Scores  of  lovers  bowed  at  her 
Moates  could  command,  give  shrine,  and  when  rejected  as  lov- 
himself  with  perfect  abandon  to  ers  became  friends.  It  was  some 
the  amusement  of  a  parcel  of  two  or  three  years  after  the  period 
iuUy  young  girls.  Mrs.  Wirt  was  I  have  been  writing  of,  that  Gton- 
a  splendid  performer  on  the  piano,  eral  Scott  came  to  renew  his  ad- 
aad  her  music  was  the  charm  of  dresses  to  Miss  Mayo— his  first 
the  evening  at  her  house.  The  love.  Staying,  at  the  time,  in  the 
company  was  select— the  size  of  house  of  a  friend  and  confidant, 
rooms  preventing  large  assem- .  I  became  so  familiarly  acquainted 
Uies — the  conversation,  iff  not  with  him  as  to  know  the  progress 
literary,  a  little  less  frivolous  than  of  the  affair,  and  I  think  I  never 
in  larger  companies.  Both  host  knew  a  man  more  deeply  in  love^ 
and  hostess,  were  so  highly  cul-.and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
tivated,  as  naturally  to  give  it  a  some  who  have  known  their  after 
higher  tone.  Mrs.  Judge  Cabell,  history,  I  believe  the  attachment  . 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Wirt,  added  continued  to  his  death.  The  last , 
anotiber  charm  to  the  attractions  time  I  saw  him  (in  '59,)  he  spoke 
of  her  house.  I  have  already  ofher  with  the  greatest  afiection, 
spoken  of  her  matured  beauty,  and  regretted  that  her  hMlih  had 
grace  and  urbanity.  kept  her  so  much  abroad,  while 

Mrs.  Peyton  Randolph  was  an-  his  duties  detained  him  at  home, 

other  of  those  lovely  women  who  It  is  the  fashion  now  in  the  South 

flourished  at   that    time.      Her  to  abuse  Greneral  Scott,  but  may 
VOL.  in. — HO.  III.—  17 
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I  not  speak  of  him  as  a  young  show  of  religion.  TTe  went  to 
man— the  hero  of  Chippewa  and  the  Capitol  every  Sunday  where 
Lundy's  Lane.  That  he  was  a  Mr.  Buchanan,  Episcopal,  and 
good  officer,  a  hrave  and  gallant  Mr.  Blair,  Presbyterian,  alter- 
man  no  one  will  deny;  but  I  speak  nately  held  seryice.  They  both 
of  him  as  he  was  in  private,  ami-  were  excellent  men  and  good 
able,  affectionate,  a  true  and  preachers— but  did  not  make  the 
constant  friend.  His  manners  distinction  between  the  Church 
were  affable,  his  conversation  flu-  and  the  world  that  we  now  do. 
ent  and  full  of  classical  allusions,  I  have  seen  them  stand  and  look 
without  pedantry.  Thus  I  ever  on  the  merry  dance,  apparently 
found  him  in  our  little  social  cir-  enjoying  it  as  much  as  the  young 
cle,  where  the  vanity  which  so  folks. 

many  exaggerated  had  no  display.  The  monumental  church  was 
and  where  the  good  qualities  of  his  not  finished,  and  the  church  after- 
head  and  heart  were  appreciated  wards  built  for  Mr.  Blair,  on 
by  true  friends.  Much  as  I  re-  Seventh  street,  not  thought  of.  I 
gret  he  was  not  with  us,  I  cannot  suppose  there  was  a  pastor  on 
blame  him  for  what  must  have  Church  Hill,  but  that  was  un- 
caused him  a  struggle.  known  ground  at  that  time  to  the 
I  would  like  to  describe  many  fashionables  of  Shockoe.  The 
of  the  young  ladies  who  were  my  general  tone  of  society,  in  Rich- 
companions— but  I  can  scarcely  mond,  was  highly  moral.  If  there 
individualize  where  there  were  so  was  vice  she  was  ashamed  to  show 
many  lovely  and  accomplished,  her  face,  and  the  tongue  of  scan- 
Ferhaps  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  dal  was  not  tolerated.  I  donH 
accomplished  daughters  of  that  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an 
gallant  old  hero,  of  Stony  Point,  unbecoming  word  or  allusion. — 
Major  Gibbern,  whose  house  was  The  constant  presence  of  elderly 
the  seat  of  hospitality,  enlivened  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  high  po- 
by  the  harp,  and  piano,  of  his  sition  naturally  put  a  whole- 
daughters,  nor  the  neighboring  some  restraint,  on  the  exuberance 
splendid  mansion  of  Mr.  Marx,  of  youthful  spirits.  The  loud- 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cary  laugh  was  considered  ungraceful 
street.  His  was  also  a  lovely  and  slang  words  abominable, 
family,  highly  educated,  and  his  The  young  ladies  of  the  present 
eldest  daughter,  just  out  in  com-  day  may  be  skeptical  as  to  the 
pany,  was  an  oriental  beauty,  a  education  of  their  grand-mothers, 
brunette,  with  soft  almond-shaped  but  I  can  assure  them  that^  never 
eyes,  glancing  through  the  long  hear  finer  music,  or  more  literary 
silken  lashes,  and  the  sweetest  ex-  conversation  than  beguiled  my 
pression  of  countenance.  I  have  youthful  evenings.  I  make  no  in- 
heard  she  had  lately  become  a  vidious  comparisons  with  modem 
Christian,  as  well  as  some  of  her  times— but  I  must  confess,  I  have 
sisters.  In  the  fashionable  circle  sometimes,  of  late  years  been 
in  which  I  spent  this  gay  winter,  startled  by  a  burst  of  laughter 
there   was    very  little    outward  from  a  pretty    young    girl,   and 
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somewhat  pained  by  hearing  a  made  into  life-long  friendships 
a  group  of  wild  girls  and  clever  and  as  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
joang  men  talking  in  tones  better  the  volumes  of  memory,  I  will 
suited  to  a  mill,  than  a  drawing-  make  such  extracts  as  I  think 
room.  I  have  given  my  impres-  may  be  interesting  to  others— 
sions  of  my  first  winter  in  Rich- .  though  it  is  difficult  to  select, 
mond,  succeeding  years  ripened  where  all  is  of  interest  to  me. 
many  of  the  acquaintances  then 
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Virginia!  how  sad  is  thy  case. 

How  degraded  thy  judgments  impartial, 
When  Underwood  sits  in  the  place 

That  once  was  adorned  by  a  Marshall, 
We  say  it  with  reason  that  Pate 

Was  cruel,  if  not  undiscerning, 
To  give  Knavery,  Pedantry,  Hate, 

For  Groodness  and  Wisdom  and  Learning. 

They  tell  us  that  Justice  is  blind, 

And  thus  we  may  safely  determine 
How  Underwood  e'er  was  assigned 

To  wear  her  immaculate  ermine ; 
His  peer  you'll  not  find  in  your  track, 

Though  you  travel  from  Maine  to  Missouri, 
Whose  villainous  heart  is  as  black 

As  the  feces  of  five  of  his  jury. 

Foul  spectre  of  Jeflteys,  a  vaunt! 

Apparition  of  Impey,  be  quiet  I 
When  Underwood  comes  with  his  cant 

To  investigate  murder  and  riot; 
Yet  if  you  will  not  be  denied, 

But  insist  you  are  birds  of  a  feather. 
Take  your  places  at  once  by  his  side 

And  all  three  sit  in  banco  together. 
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Whatever  good  qualities  the 
Southern  soldiers  possessed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  a  fondness 
for  work  was  not  among  them.— 
The  order  to  intrench  never  failed 
to  elicit  a  growl  of  discontent.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  until  the 
discovery  was  made  that  ^'  a  pile 
of  red  yeath  (earth)  was  a  good 
thing,"  as  the  old  tar-heel  ex- 
pressed it,  when  a  minni6  struck 
the  embankment  just  before  him. 
For  a  time,  "spades  were  trumps," 
until  the  newspapers  began  to 
pour  into  camp  with  the  indig- 
nant comments  of  fightvig  Editors 
upon  such  a  mode  of  warfare: 
*'  West  Point  science,"  *'  pick  and 
shovel  Generals,"  **Joe.  John- 
ston strategy,"  &c.,  &c.  Then 
for  a  brief  period,  these  criticisms 
chimed  in  with  natural  indolence, 
and  the  "boys  in  greyj"  in  the 
last  days  of  '61  and  the  first  days 
of  '62,  had  as  great  an  aversion  to 
labor  as  "  the  gentlemen  in  black" 
have  in  this  blessed  year,  1867,  of 
liberty,  harmony  and  reconstruc- 
tion. It  was  not  long,  however, 
until  the  soldiers  discovered  that 
the  aforesaid  fighting  Editors  did 
not  set  the  example  of  "bravely 
charging  breast-works  with  the 
bare  bosoms  of  freemen."  They 
began  to  suspect  that  there  was  a 
little,  a  very  little  humbug  about 
these  gallant  flourishes,  and  the 
pick,  shovel  and  spade  rose  in 
market  value.  Another  difficulty 
was  not  long  in  springing  up  and 
proved  a  more  powerful  auxiliary 
to  laziness.  After  the  works  had 
been  painfully  constructed  at  much 


expense  of  sweat,  grumbling,  and 
it  may  be,  something  a  little  more 
emphatic,  the  boys  would  be 
marched  off  abandoning  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  or  they  would  have 
to  fight  behind  the  earth  pile  of 
some  fellows  even  lazier  than 
themselves.  So  it  came  to  be  a 
common  saying  with  them,  "  we 
are  willing  to  dig,  if  you'll  let  us 
figlU  behind  our  ovon  dirt.^^ 

E.  B.  F.,  of  Gainesville,  Ala- 
bama, tells  us  of  a  rather  remark- 
able application  of  this  notable 
phrase.  One  day  when  the  boys 
were  bitterly  grumbling  about  a 
change  in  their  position,  which 
had  thrown  them  behind  "the 
dirt"  of  other  troops,  a  very  hard 
looking  specimen  of  rebeldom 
passed  along,  who  was  more  6ooty , 
more  greasy,  more  begrimed 
and  more  dirty  than  even  the  lazy- 
crowd  of  malcontents.  Corporal 
Dial,  5th  Ala.  battalion,  cried  out,. 
"  here's  a  fellow,  who  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  he  fights  behind  his  own 
dirt  I  No  ball  can  ever  get  through 
that  pile  on  his  face  I"  After  that 
every  dirty-faced  fellow  was  said 
to  fight  behind  his  own  dirt. 

What  a  happy  political  illustra- 
tion is  here  I  How  many  are  now 
"fighting  behind  their  own  dirti" 
Have  a  little  patience:  they  will 
soon  eat  it  all  up.  They  are  good 
at  that  sort  of  thing! 

Our  kind  fHend  F.  O.  Seth, 
Esq.,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  hard  story  on  a 

conscript   officer.    Capt.  H ^ 

a  well-known    conscript    officer,. 
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liad  a  great  horror  of  forcing  a  the  head  and  a  dryness  in  the 
genteel,  well-dressed  youth  to  throat,  which  seemed  to  call  for 
Tolnnteer  to  fight  the  battles  of  ioe-water,  or  some  cooling  mlx- 
libertj,  and  when  some  *  of  his  tnre,  the  captain  opened  the  door 
mider-strappers  had  caught  one  to  get  some  fresh  air.  Much  to 
of  these  valiant  defenders  of  home  his  disgust,  he  found  a  sergeant 
and  fireside  (literally,)  the  captain  and  a  file  of  men  ready  to  escort 
was  fain  to  find  some  excuse  to  him  down  to  camp,  as  ^' the  con- 
let  the  young  hopeful  go.    One  script  whom  Captain  H had 

day,  an  unusually  nice  youngster  turned  over  to  the  camp  of  in* 
was  brought  in  by  the  "local  struction  I"  Exclamations,  ex- 
meelish.^'  The  captain,  instead  planations  and  protests  were  all 
of  complimenting  the  gallant  cap-  in  vain,  and  off  he  was  taken  to 
tors  on  their  handsome    feat  of  the  camp. 

arms,  looked  daggers  at  them,  Young  hopeful  having  a  strong- 
and  took  the  pretty  youth  into  er  head  than  the  captain,  had  re- 
his  employ,  and  his  confidence,  as  sisted  more  stoutly  the  attacks  of 
a  sort  of  A.  D.  C.  about  his  head-  ^*  bald-face,'^  and  when  his  chief 
^oarters.  For  some  time,  things  went  under,  he  rose  up,  seized  the 
went  on  smoothly  and  smilingly  captain^s  pocket-book,  official  pa- 
between  the  loving  pair,  when  it  pers,  horse  and  buggy,  and  driving 
became  necessary  for  the  captain  over  to  camp,  he  produced  his  au- 
to render  an  account  of  his  stew-  thority,  and  called  for  a  guard  to 
ardship  and  give  up  all  his  pets  to  bring  over  a  "drunken  conscript.'^ 
the  camp, of  instruction.  That  ^^  was  some  days  before  the 
he  might  not  be  lacking  in  due  ^^  little  joke  ^'  could  be  understood 
honor  and  respect  to  his  young  ^^^  the  little  mistake  could  be 
protege,  the  captain  took  him  in  rectified.  Our  young  hero,  in  the 
his  own  buggy  and  drove  hjm  over  meanwhile,  had  gone  on  his  way 
in  handsome  style  to  the  depot  rejoicing,  and  the  captain^s  horse 
aforesaid.  The  captain  not  being  ^^d  buggy  traveled  in  company 
personally  known  there,  took  the  ^^^h  him. 

precaution  to  take  with  him  his  From  Nashville,  Tennessee,  we 
official  papers,  setting  forth  his  get  an  account  of  a  brave  Ken- 
rank,  dignity  and  authority.  He  tucky  boy,  the  son  of  Capt.  Geo. 
drove  up  to  the  hotel  looming  up  C.  Bain,  Signal  Officer  in  the 
in  solitary  grandeur  near  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Capt.  Bain 
camp,  and  ordered  a  room  and  a  was  in  the  corps  to  which  the 
good  supper  for  himself  and  his  writer  of  this  belonged,  and  he 
charming    young     friend.      The  is  not  surprised  that  the  son  of 

Maine    liquor-law  had  been  ex-  such  a  man  should  act  nobly. 

eluded  from  that  benighted  re-  The  boy,  11  years  of  age,  had 
gion,  by  the  rigors  of  the  Federal  begged  his  mother  to  make  him  a 
blockade,  and  the  two  friends  had  rebel  flag.  She  did  so,  and  the 
a  joUy  night  of  it.  little  fellow  hoisted  it  on  a  very 

Waking  up  the  next  morning  high  tree  just  over    the  school- 
-wlth  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  houde,  presided  over  by  a  North- 
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ern  school-mistreBS.  She  ordered 
him  to  take  down  ^'  that  emblem 
of  treason;"  he  answered,  ''I 
ean^t  do  so,  my  poor  father  is 
away  off,  fighting  under  that  flag. 
'Tifl  my  flagi"  The  "school- 
marm"  sends  for  a  bundle  of 
switches  and  orders  him  per- 
emptorily to  climb  up  and  bring 
down  '*the  nasty  thing."  The 
boy  hesitates,  but  at  length  mounts 
the  tree  and  carries  the  flag  to  the 
topmost  limb  where  a  squirrel 
would  almost  fear  to  climb,  and 
there  securely  fastens  it,  with  the 
boyish  exclamation,  **  there  now, 
get  it,  if  you  can!"  He  dodged 
mistress  and  rods  on  his  descent 
from  the  tree  and  hastened  home 
to  his  mother,  who  cordially  em- 
braced her  son.  Mrs.  B.  was, 
however,  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of 
persecution,  and  finally  ordered 
out  of  the  State. 

This  incident  drew  forth  a 
stirring  poem  from  J.  R.  Barrick, 
Esq.,  which  was  published  in  the 
Memphis  Appeah  We  have  only 
space  for  two  verses: 

"My  father  fights  beneath  that  flag 

A  soldier  true  and  brave- 
He  bears  its  staff— he  bids  its  folds 

In  proud  defiance  wave ! 
Unto  its  faith  my  mother,  too, 

With  woman's  lore  adheres  ; 
To  every  Christian  virtue  true, 

She  kneels  in  silent  tears— 
Her  prayers,  in  pure  devotion,  given 
ToQod,  our  Country,  and  to  Heaven. 

Then  I  will  scorn  so  base  a  deed  ; 

And  palsied  be  the  hand 
That  would  dlsgrrace  that  honored  fiag 

In  this  my  native  land  1 
Cursed  be  the  tyrant's  slavish  power 

That  would  compel  my  youth. 
In  this,  its  dark,  Ill-omened  hour, 

So  falsely  prove  to  truth  ; 
I  would— than  such  an  act  be  mine— 
A  martyr  to  the  cause  resign." 

A  former  Surgeon  of  the  C.  S. 


A.  sends  from  Woodlawn,  S.  C, 
an  account  of  the  troubles  of  a 
brother  Surgeon  on  the  retreat 
fromDalton: 

Surgeon had  a  chest  disease, 

which  rendered  it  inconvenient  for 
him  to  carry  a  haversack  with 
even  the  light  weight  of  rations, 
which  fell  due  to  a  rebel  officer  of 
his  grade.  So  he  substituted  a. 
little  basket  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  and  lest  it  should  become 
a  target  for  the  sharp-shooters,  he 
carefully  covered  it  up  with  a 
newspaper  and  placed  a  copy  oF 
Chisholm's  Surgery  on  top.  Be- 
lieving that  he  hadeflfectually  con- 
cealed his  basket,  he  ventured^ 
boldly  to  pass  the  24th  Alabama, 
resting  by  the  road  side.  But  the 
keen  eyes,  of  a  little  fellow  not 
more  than  sixteen,  penetrated  the 
disguise,  and  a  sharp  treble  voice 
sung  out:  "bread  and  butter, 
here  goes  the  school-master  with 
his  spellin'-book  and  his  dinner  in 
his  basket,  Clare  the  way  thar 
for  the  master ! ' '  This  opened  the 
fire,  and  the  balls  flew  thick  from 
every  side.  The  good  doctor  quick- 
ened his  pace  and  was  beginning 
to  think  himself  beyond  range  and 
fairly  out  of  danger,  when  *he  en- 
countered a  tall,  gawky,  red-hair- 
ed rebel  lying  in  the  road,  who 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
said  in  a  very  plaintive  tone, 
''  Mister,  is  you  got  any  cakes  to 
sell  in  that  are  basket?  I'm  pow- 
erful hongry."  T.  J.  M. 

Capt.  Robt.  E.  Park,  formerly 
of  the  12th  Alabama,  gives  some 
incidents  connected  with  his  reg- 
iment: 

G.  P.  W.  was  a  member  of. 
company  F.,  of  the  12th,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  soldiers  in  it,  who- 
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shirked  neither  duty  nor  danger. 
In  the  battle  of  Seven  Fines  he 
received  a  painful,  but  not  dan- 
gerous wound.  Most  men  under 
the  circumstances  vould  have 
gone  to  the  hospital,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  camp  with  his 
regiment.  This,  however,  he  re- 
gretted when  he  learned  that  men, 
who  had  gone  to  the  hospitals  in 
Richmond  with  slighter  wounds 
than  his,  had  been  rewarded  with 
furloughs.  He  then  made  a  form- 
al application  for  a  furlough,  but 
his  being  in  camp  was  against 
him,  and  he  was  refused.  Some 
time  after,  he  was  accidentally 
wounded  in  camp  and  again  tried 
nnsuccessfully  for  a  furlough. 

Having  heard  a  great  deal  of 
General  L«e^s  accessibility  and 
generosity,  he  determined  to  see 
what  could  be  done  by  a  personal 
appeaL  After  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  get  an  interview,  he 
finally  accomplished  his  object 
and  told  his  story  to  the  Greneral 
in  person.  ^'I  went,"  said  he, 
*Mnto  the  old  General's  room 
and  he  spoke  to  me  very  politely 
and  asked  what  he  could  do  for 
me.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
wounded  at  Seven  Fines  and  had 
missed  my  furlough  when,  others 
not  so  badly  hurt  had  been  allow- 
ed to  go  home:  that  now  I  was 
wounded  again,  accidentally  it  was 
true,  but  that  I  might  as  well  be 
at  home  till  I  got  well:  that  I  had 
never  shirked  duty  in  my  life,  and 
that  my  Captain  and  all  my  com- 
pany would  certify  to  it." 

General  Lee.  "You  say  that 
you  have  never  shirked  any  duty 
and  received  no  furlough  for  your 
first  wound?" 

Soldier.     (Hopefully.)     "  Yes, 


sir,  I  have  always  been  at  my 
post,  and  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
dodging." 

General.  "Very glad  to  hear 
so  good  an  account  of  you.  We 
need  the  influence  of  your  exam- 
ple. We  can.'t  spare  you.  You 
can  retire!" 

B.  r.,  of  company  F.,  of  the 
same  regiment,  was  not  quite  so 
good  a  soldier,  and  our  noble  old 
Colonel,  B.  T.  Jones,  had  little^ 
use  for  a  man,  who  would  not  toe* 
the  mark  squarely  in  all  his  du- 
ties, and  would  omit  no  occasion* 
to  give  such  an  one  a  quiet  **left,"" 
if  he  thought  the  fellow  Worthy  of 
so  much  notice. 

On  the  change  of  base  by  Joe. 
Johnston  from  Manassas  to  York- 
town,  when  the  brigade  had  been 
placed  in  the  cars  to  go  to  Bich- 
mond,  B.  F.  applied  to  the  Colo- 
nel to  go  across  the  country  with 
the  wagon  train.  The  Colonel 
looked  at  him  very  steadily  and 
then  in  a  deliberate,  meditative 
sort  of  manner,  said,  ^'  I'll  need 
all  m3&men  who  are  worth  a  button 
long  before  the  wagon  train  can 
reach  Yorktown.  Tou  may  go 
across  the  country  with  the  wag- 
ons." 

The  oft  told  drummer  tale 
comes  to  us  from  a  Georgia 
source: 

A  very  large  citizen  with  en- 
ormous abdominal  protuberance 
was  standing  by  the  road  side 
watching  the  march  of  Joe. 
Johnston's  men,  when  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
joyfully  exclaimng,  "we've  found 
him  I  we've  found  him  I"—  • 
The  captain  of  the  company 
tried     to     get     his    men    back 
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in  the  road,  and  demanded 
what  they  had  found.  The  reply 
astonished  the  fat  man.  "Oh I 
captain,  we've  found  the  man  who 
swallowed  our  bass  drum  I"    - 

Irish  wit  is  never  at  fault.— 
From  Newbem,  Virginia,  we  get 
an  illustration  of  Pat's  readiness 
to  get  out  of  a  scrape,  though  he 
is  proverbial  for  the  ease  with 
which  he  can  slide  into  one. 

While  General^  John  B.  Floyd 
was  encamped  on  Cotton  Hill,  in 
Fayette  county,  Yirginia,  in  the 
fall  of  1861,  very  stringent  orders 
were  given  against  the  firing  off 
guns  without  special  permission. 
The  enemy  were  in  close  prox- 
imity, and  the  firing  might  lead  to 
a  false  alarm,  or  it  might  produce 
indifference  to  such  sounds  and 
permit  a  surprise  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  The  rain  fell  for 
weeks  in  almost  continuous  tor- 
rents, the  roads  became  almost 
impassable,  supplies  could  not  be 
procured,  and  we  were  forced  to 
live  on  grated  corn.    In  this  time 

of  trouble,  Pat  M was  placed 

one  night  on  picket.  He  got 
thoroughly  drenched  of  course 
and  what  fretted  him  almost  as 
much,  he  got  his  gun  also  full  of 
water.  Feeling  the  importance 
of  having  his  gun  in  good  order 
for  a  fight,  Pat  determined  to  fire 
it  off  on  the  sly  and  then  clean  it 
out  thoroughly.  He  accordingly 
went  out  of  camp  to  a  very 
suitable  place,  as  he  supposed, 
and  fired  it  off,  when  to  his  hor- 
ror, he  saw  General  Floyd  riding 
up,  in  the  rain  storm. 

General.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  firing  your  gun?  Don't  you 
know  that  it's  against  orders?" 


Pat.  "  And  It's  against  orders 
is  it,  yer  honor,  &r  a  mon  to  clane 
out  a  dirty  gun?" 

Greneral.  "  Yes,  you  scamp, 
and  you  knew  it.  I've  a  mind  to 
put  you  in  the  guard  house  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  week." 

Pat.  **  Thank  ye  kindly,  Gine- 
ral,  for  the  bread.  It's  meself 
that's  been  wanting  the  same  this 
mony  a  long  day.  But,  Gineral, 
you  needn't  mind  the  watber, 
I've  got  my  ration  of  that  rigular- 
ly  every  day,  and  night  too,  for 
the  likes  of  that,  for  this  two 
months  past." 

General  Floyd  was  too  much 
amused  to  haul  Pat  up  for  his 
disobedience  of  orders. 

The  next  anecdote  comes  to  us 
from  the  same  Chaplain,  to  whom 
we  were  indebted  in  our  last  num- 
ber: 

In  Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade 
during  the  campaign  of  1862  there 
was  a  negro,  body  servant  of  one 
of  the  officers,  who  plumed  him- 
self on  not  being  afraid  to  go  near 
the  lines  during  an  engagement. 
At  Winchester,  he  followed  very 
closely  that  gallant  brigade  as  it 
dashed  through  the  town,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  large 
share  of  the  plunder  left  behind 
by  "Mr.  Quarter-master  Banks." 

After  the  battle  was  over,  he 
excited  the  envy  of  the  other 
negroes  of  the  brigade,  by  ex- 
hibiting his  spoils  and  recounting 
the  story  of  how  he  had  obtained 
them.  They  all  agreed  to  place 
themselves  under  his  orders  and 
follow  him  at  the  next  battle  that 
they  might  reap  a  like  reward. 

Accordingly,  when  Taylor's 
brigade     advanced     at     "Cross 
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Keys  "  the  negroes  of  the  brigade, 
some  forty  in  number,  formed  a 
line  in  the  rear,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  sable  hero.  Pretty 
soon  the  shells  began  to  fall  un- 
pleasantly near,  there  was  a  roll- 
ing of  eyes,  a  dodging  of  heads, 
and  a  dropping  out  of  line,  and 
back  to  the  rear  by  some.  Their 
leader,  mounted  on  his  master's 
bone,  rallied  them,  however,  and 
by  dint  of  persuasion,  induced 
most  of  them  to  move  forward. — 
At  last  it  got  too  hot  for  his 
nerves,  his  bright  visions  of  plun- 
der vanished,  and  raising  himself 
in  his  stirrups  he  gave,  in  sten- 
torian voice,  the  significant  order: 
^' White  folks  and  brave  men  to 
the  front — niggers  and  cowards  to 
the  rear,  double-quick,  march." 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  order  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed — our  hero  leading  in  fine 
style.  J.  w.  J. 

From  an  ex-confederate  now  in 
New  York,  we  get  the  next  inci- 
dent: 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Land 
We  Lowy  you  mentioned  the 
brave  act  of  our  Sergeant  Lnrla, 
which  gained  him  the  proud  title 
of  "The  pride  of  his  comrades, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave. "  While 
reading  it  another  incident  of 
the  same  fight  was  brought  to 
my  mind. 

Sergeant  Freeman  and  private 
Godwin  were  standing  together 
talking  quite  earnestly,  when  a 
SSTpound  solid  shot  fell  between 
tb€3n.  Freeman,  whose  gun  was 
bemg  loaded,  and  had  already  re- 
ceived its  cartridge,  stooped  down 
and  picking  up  the  shot,  exclaim- 
ed, "We'll  send  it  back,  boys. 


with  the  compliments  of  the  ^Light 
Guards,' "and  then  Immediately 
put  it  in  the  gun,  and  back  it 
went  followed  with  "  three  cheers 
for  Freeman." 

That  was  the  first  shot  that 
struck  the  vessel,  the  ''  Monticel- 
lo,"  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  killed  the  first  man  who 
was  shot  in  battle  during  the  war, 
as  the  first  killed  was  on  that 
ship,  that  day.  May  19,  1861,  and 
but  three  or  four  shots  struck  the 
vessel. 

The  casualties  were  Confeder- 
ates killed,  none,  wounded,  none. 
Federals  killed,  10,  wounded  6. 
G.  p.  s. 

From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  we 
get  an  anecdote  of  the  1st  Mary- 
land cavalry: 

In  the  summer  of  '63,  just  after 
the  disaster  at  Gettysburg,  this 
regiment  was  encamped  on  the 
"Pughtown  road,"  just  below 
Winchester,  Virginia.  A  portion 
of  company  £,  had  been  sent  out 
on  picket  towards  Martinsburg. 
After  "relief"  from  duty,  as 
rations  were  rather  scarce,  three 
or  four  of  them  started  out  for 
something  with  which  to  "re- 
lieve" the  inner-man.  They 
were  stopped,  however,  by  the  in- 
fantry pickets,  who  had  orders  to 
pass  no  one  without  the  written 
permission  of  an  ofiicer  at  least  of 
the  grade  of  Major-general,  or  by 
such  an  officer  giving  the  order  in 
person.  While  the  boys  were 
sorely  perplexed  at  this  unex- 
pected difficulty,  they  saw  Gen. 
A,  P.  Hill  riding  along  alone.— 

P immediately   galloped  up 

to  him  and  explained  ^Hhesitua- 
tiqn,"  which  was  as  embarrassing 
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to  them,  as  another  ''situation'' 
has  been  since.  He  said  that  he 
was  very  sorry,  but  that  he  could 
do  nothing  for  them,  not  in  his 
corps,  must  apply  to  Gren.  Stuart. 
But  at  length,  seeming  to  pity  the 
unfortunates,  he  said,  ''I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do,  flank  them." — 

P touched  his  cap,  thanked 

the  general,  and  then,  dashing  up 
to  the  guard,  said,  "  all  right,  the 
general  says  pass  us."  The 
guard  not  having  heard  the  con- 
versation, let  them  pass.     '  'Well, ' » 

said  General  H ,  "that's  the 

coolest  and  boldest  flank-move- 
ment I  ever  saw."  c.  s.  m. 

From  Captain  W.  N.  N.  of 
Millwood,  Ya.,  we  get  another 
cavalry  anecdote: 

On  Hood's  retreat  from  Nash- 
ville, a  broken  down  infantry  man 
dropped  out  of  ranks,  hoping  that 
he  might  get  a  lift  from  some 
merciful  trooper  in  the  rear  guard. 
As  the  cavalry  began  to  pass,  he 
made  known  his  wants,  but  got 
the  same  reply  from  each  and 
every  one,  "  have  but  one  horse 
and  he  don't  carry  double." — 
One  benevolent  "man  on  horse- 
back "  stopped,  however,  and 
kindly  asked  the  weary  man 
what  was  the  matter,  "most 
gone  up  the  spout,"  said  foot- 
soldier,  "I'm  broke  down  walk- 
ing, and  want  some  fellow  to  give 
me  a  lift." 


Trooper. 
walkP' 


'  Does  it  tire  you  to 


Infantry.  (Very  pitifully,) 
"  Yes,  I'm  'm-o-S't  gone  up.  It 
breaks  me  down  to  walk." 


Trooper.  "Well,  then,  give 
me  five  dollars  and  I'll  teach  you 
how  to  ^oce/" 

The  broke-down  man  recovered 
his  wind  sufficiently  to  pursue 
trooper  at  2-40  speed. 

Our  next  anecdote  is  of  a  gal- 
lant Missourian: 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  soldiers 
were  almost  hourly  looking  for 
Gren.  Joe  Johnston,  with  an  army 
of  relief,  and  frequently  the  boys 
would  ascend  to  some  high  point 
of  observation,  and  cry  out  that 
Johnston  was  in  sight.  Well,  on 
the  25th  of  June,  that  part  of  the 
works  occupied  by  the  6th  regi- 
ment Missouri  infantry,  was  un- 
dermined and  blown  up  by  the 
enemy,  and  among  the  other  suf- 
ferers, was  Lieut.  Wm.  Prather, 
of  that  command.  He  was  blown 
very  high,  indeed,  and  notwith- 
standing he  was  so  badly  injured 
as  to  necessitate  the  amputation 
of  one  of  his  legs,  his  first  words 
were  "  boys  I  saw  Johnston,^ ^ 

P.  F.  w. 

It  has  been  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  rebel  soldiers  not  merely 
to  be  witty  themselves,  but  to  be 
the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  The 
following  piece  of  fun,  which  they 
have  been  the  means  of  develop- 
ing, is  really  inimitable: 

Whereas,  "Ko  legal  State  govern- 
ment or  adequate  protection  for  life  or 
property  now  exist  in  the  rebel  States 
of  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  necessary 
that  peace  and  good  order  should  be 
enforced  in  said  States  until  loyal  and 
republican  State  governments  can  be 
legally  establisheo." 
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FRtnr  culture  is  destined  to  be 
a  profitable  branch  of  industry  at 
the  South.  Unavoidable  neglect, 
and  want  of  a  market  during  the 
war;  and  since  its  close,  the  ina- 
bility of  many  to  cultivate  their 
orchards  properly,  have  tended  to 
check  its  progress,  but  the  profits 
for  many  years  previous,  gave  en- 
couragement to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it,  and  holds  out  prom- 
ise to  others  who  may  be  disposed 
to  embark  in  the  business. 

Cotton  planting  must  gradually 
recede  Westwardly  and  find  its 
most  profitable  culture  in  the  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  Atlantic  States  can- 
not compete  in  such  a  race,  and 
mnst  turn  their  attention  more  to 
farming  and  the  nicer  operations 
of  husbandry. 

In  consequence  of  the  thorough 
revolution  in  our  labor-system, 
and  the  necessity  of  seeking 
other  modes  of  profitable  invest- 
ment, and  diversifying  our  agri- 
CQltural  operations,  the  subject  of 
fruit  raising  for  market  assumes 
an  important  place  among  our  in- 
dustrial resources. 

Oar  southern  latitude  and  for- 
ward seasons  give  us  monopoly  of 
the  northern  market  a  month  or 
six  weeks  before  the  large  or- 
chards of  Delawai^e  and  Jersey, 
and  this  advantage  is  retained 
through  the  season  as  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  come  into  bear- 
ing. Those  who  expect  to  go 
largely  into  fruit  culture  must 
seek  a  northern  market.  The  lo- 
cal denumd  in  the  towns  and  ci- 


ties of  the  South  is  not  sufficient 
to  take  up  large  quantities  of  fruit, 
and  even  near  the  larger  cities,  x 
the   neighborhood   supply  would 
interfere  with  extensive  sales. 

In  determining  the  kind  of  fruit 
best  adapted  to  market,  we  must 
consider  the  cost  of,  facility  of,  and 
time  occupied  in,  tranaporUUion,  In 
the  Northern  States  where  popula- 
tion is  dense  and  communication 
frequent  and  rapid  from  one  point 
to  another,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  raised  and  trans- 
ported to  distant  markets  profita- 
bly. Here  at  the  South,  where 
communication  is  less  frequent, 
and  the  distance  of  transportation 
greater,  the  small  and  perishable 
fruits  cannot  stand  the  long  time 
on  their  journey,  nor  the  frequent 
handling  necessary  on  the  route. 
These  must  be  confined  to  the 
home  market.  Peaches,  apples 
and  grapes  have  been  found  best 
adapted  to  this  trade,  and  will 
bear  transportation  well.  Previ- 
ous to  the  war,  there  were  large 
peach  orchards  situated  at  favor- 
able points  on  the  railroads  and 
rivers  which  yielded  handsome 
profits  to  their  owners.  Immense 
quantities  of  fruit  were  shipped 
from  Norfolk,  "Wilmington,  Sa- 
vannah and  Charleston;  and  al- 
ways found  ready  sales  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  The  same  thing  can 
be  done  again;  and  when  the  sit- 
uation is  favorable  and  the  man- 
agement judicious,  peach  culture 
is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  of 
all   agricultural   operations,    not 
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even  excepting  cotton  at  the  pres- 
ent rates. 

As  there  are  many  who  now  are 
seeing  the  necessity  of  changing 
their  culture  from  cotton  to  some 
pther  lucrative  employment,  and 
are  seeking  information  on  this 
subject,  we  propose  to  devote  a 
paper  to  Peach  culture. 

LOCATIOK  or  AX  OKCHAKD. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined 
is  the  locality.  Is  the  soil  adapted 
to  the  Peach?  Is  the  climate 
(reasonable  exemption  from  late 
spring  frosts)  suitable?  Are  there 
facilities  for  reaching  a  market? — 
These  favorable  conditions  co-in- 
elding,  the  business  may  be  con- 
sidered profitable. 

1.  Soil  and  Situation.  Almost 
any  soil,  not  too  stiff  nor  wet,  and 
on  the  other  extreme,  too  light  and 
barren,  will  suit  the  peach.  Too 
rich  or  damp  a  soil  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce disease  and  rot  in  the  fruit — 
too  poor  a  soil  is  deficient  in  nour- 
ishment, and  the  fruit,  though 
healthy  and  highly  colored,  is 
wanting  in  size  and  flavor.  The 
best  soil  is  a  moderately  fertile, 
light  friable  loam  with  porous 
subsoil,  well  drained  either  nat- 
urally or  artificially.  Freshly 
cleared  lands  are  better*  than  old 
fields,  and  an  old  peach  orchard 
must  be  avoided. 

2.  Climatal  condition.  This, 
one  of  the  most  important  consid- 
erations, is  often  overlooked.  It 
is  not  every  place  even  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  that  has  equally 
favorable  situations  for  an  orchard. 
The  chief  danger  to  the  crop  is 
the  late  spring  frosts  which  we  so 
often  have  at  the  south.  The 
peach  is  one  of  the  earliest  trees 


to  bloom,  feeling  the  first  approach 
of  warm  weather.  The  fruit  in 
our  latitude  (middle  region  of 
South  Carolina)  is  formed  ,by  the 
end  of  March;  and  we  are  liable 
to  cold  snaps  until  the  middle  of 
April.  The  object  therefore  is  to 
select  such  a  situation  as  will  be 
least  affected  by  frosts.  The  whole 
crop  of  a  season,  worth  many 
thousand  dollars,  may  be  killed  in 
one  place  and  escape  in  another  a 
few  miles  off,  merely  from  differ- 
ence of  situation.  This  occurs 
frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Aiken 
where  there  are  many  exten- 
sive orchards,  and  has  occurred 
this  very  season,  when  places  not 
two  miles  apart  have  been  differ- 
ently affected. 

The  highest  ridge  lands  which 
slope  off  gently  to  the  valleys  are 
the  safest;  fiat  lands  and  valleys 
should  be  avoided.  The  cause  of 
this  is  dependant  upon  well  kno^n 
meteorological  laws.  At  night, 
or  as  soon  as  the  sun^s  rays  are 
withdrawn,  the  earth  begins  to 
cool  by  radiation  if  there  is  a  clear 
sky.  The  air  in  contact  with  the 
ground  cools  first,  and  this  cool 
air  being  heaviest,  descends  to  the 
valleys,  and  displaces  the  warmer 
air,  which  ascends  gradually  to 
supply  its  place.  The  low  grounds 
thus  become  cold  much  sooner 
than  the  hill  tops;  and  as  this 
displacement  is  going  on  all  night 
(if  the  sky  is  clear  and  there  is  no 
wind)— this  rolling  down  of  the 
cooled  air  from  the  higher  grounds 
into  the  lower,  and  the  ascent  of 
the  warmer  currents  to  take  its 
place,  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture by  morning  is  very  marked. 
Every  one  observant  of  these 
facts  has  often  seen  the  effects  of 
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killing  frosts  in  the  vallejs  up  to  a 
definite  line  around  the  margins; 
and  all  above  that  line,  safe  and 
unharmed.  In  parts  of  our  moun- 
tain region,  this  effect  is  so  well 
marked  that  there  are  belts  of 
land  on  the  mountain  sides  known 
to  escape  year  after  year,  whilst 
situations  above  and  below  are 
liable  to  frosts.  The  warm  air  of 
the  valleys  heated  by  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  day,  has  risen  to  that 
point  and  acts  a^  a  protection. 

As  the  danger  of  frost  arises 
from  the  cooling  of  the  earth  by 
radiation,  and  this  only  takes  place 
on  a  dear  night,  if  we  can  pro- 
duce artificially  any  obstacle  to 
free  radiation,  and  thus  arrest  the 
cooling  of  the  surface,  we  ac- 
complish the  object  as  well  as 
clouds  would  do  it  for  us.  Some 
persona  have  used  these  means, 
by  building  fires  with  damp  wood 
or  straw,  so  as  to  produce  dense 
volumes  of  smoke.  If  there  is  no 
wind,  and  the  temperature  is  not 
too  low,  it  answers  the  purpose 
well,  and  a  small  expense  in- 
curred in  this  way,  may  save 
thousands  of  dollars. 

In  large  orchards,  it  should  al- 
ways be  done.  Preparation  is 
made  by  depositing  at  certain 
distances  apart  (say  about  fifty 
yards)  through  the  orchard,  col- 
lections of  kindling  wood,  straw, 
rotten  wood,  or  any  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  will  give  out  a  large 
Tolume  of  smoke.  This  is  all 
fired  about  midnight,  and  if  there 
is  no  wind,  a  dense  canopy  of 
unoke  will  be  formed  over  the 
orchard.  If  there  is  a  high  wind, 
there  wiU  be  no  necessity  for  this 
protection. 

3.  Fimlitiesfor  reaching  a  mar- 


ket. In  estimating  the  probable 
profits  of  an  orchard,  facility  of 
reaching  a  market  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation, the  time  occupied,  and 
the  changes  from  one  mode  to  an- 
other, requiring  frequent  hand- 
ling of  the  packages,  must  all  be 
calculated.  The  free-stone  peach, 
if  picked  as  soon  as  it  attains  full 
size  and  color,  even  though  hard 
and  unripe,  will  continue  to  be- 
come mellow,  and  can  be  kept  for 
at  least  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  be  ripe  and  sound. — 
Water  transportation  is  preferable 
to  railroads;  and  the  less  hand- 
ling the  packages  have,  the  bet- 
ter. When  opportunities  for  the 
Northern  market  are  not  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  then  a  home 
market  must  be  used  for  the  fruit 
that  becomes  over-ripe  in  the  in- 
terval. In  selecting  a  situation 
for  an  orchard,  all  these  consider- 
ations must  be  attended  to. 

SELECTION  OF  TREES. 

Young  trees  are  always  to  be 
preferred,  one  year  old  from  the 
bud.  In  planting  largely  of 
peaches  for  a  market,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  budded  trees,  so  as 
to  have  all  the  trees  of  each  kind 
together  that  ripen  at  the  same 
time.  As  our  object  is  to  have 
the  earliest  fruit  in  the  market, 
we  select  the  best  early  varities, 
and  plant  largely  of  them.  Half's 
early,  Tillotson's^  early,  Amelia, 
and  Crawford's  early,  ripening  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  named, 
are  the  favorite  kinds.  Then  fol- 
low, Alberge,  Large  Early  York, 
Crawford's  late,  Pays,  &c.  This 
succession  which  comprise  most 
of  the  best  varieties  known,  will 
last  until  about  the  beginning  of 
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August,  at  which  time  the  Jersey 
and  Delaware  orchards  come  into 
market.  Other  varieties  can  be 
got  from  the  nursery-men  which 
continue  through  the  season,  but 
as  a  matter  of  profit,  the  South- 
em  orchardist  had  better  lay  out 
his  whole  stock  in  the  early  va- 
rieties. After  the  Northern  or- 
chards come  into  market,  prices 
fall  very  materially. 

In  determining  the  relative  pro- 
portions, of  each  kind  to  be  plant- 
ed, due  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
facilities  for  sending  them  off  to 
market,  and  for  gathering,  pack- 
ing and  hauling.  If  opportuni- 
ties for  sending  to  market  occur 
as  often  as  two  or  three  times  per 
week,  and  extra  pickers  can  be 
,  hired  for  the  time,  then  a  large 
proportion  of  the  earliest  of  the 
above-named  should  be  planted, 
as  the  earliest  fruit  commands  the 
highest  price.  In  an  orchard  of, 
say  4,000  trees,  the  following  pro- 
portions may  be  recpmmended, 
Hale's  early,  1,000,  Tillotson's  ear- 
ly, 1,000,  Amelia,  500,  Crawford's 
early,  500,  Crawford's  late,  500, 
Pays,  500.  For  orchards  of  great- 
er or  less  size,  the  proportion  may 
vary  somewhat,  but  under  any 
circumstances,  if  the  greatest 
profit  is  to  be  considered,  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  earliest  kinds 
should  be  planted  as  possible. — 
Fifteen  or  twenty  pickers  will  go 
through  1,000  trees  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  ten  hours,  so  that  they 
may  be  gathered  in  time  for  pack- 
ing and  hauling. 

The  nursery  catalogues  have  a 
large  number  of  choice  varieties, 
from  which  to  select,  all  of  which 
are  good  fruit.  But  in  making 
the  selection  of  fruit  for  a  distant 


market,  the  free-stone  varieties 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  can  be 
picked  whilst  hard  and  firm—and 
become  ripe  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  The  cling-eltone  does 
not  ripen  after  being  picked  from 
the  tree.  The  varieties  mention- 
ed above,  with  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  each,  are  the  kinds  usual- 
ly planted  in  the  large  orchards 
about  Aiken,  S.  C,  which  for 
many  years  previous  to  the  war, 
sent  large  quantities  of  peaches 
and  of  very  fine  quality  to  the 
Northern  market, 

PLANTING  OF  THE  ORCHAKD. 

The  ground  should  be  thorough- 
ly broken  up  by  the  plough,  (deep- 
er the  better,)  and  then  checked 
off  by  single  furrows,  twenty  feet 
square.  This  distance  between 
the  trees  will  allow  of  the  orchard 
being  cultivated  in  some  useful 
crop,  and  thus  insure  better^cul- 
tivatiOn  to  the  trees.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  these  rows  the  trees 
are  to  be  set.  The  holes  should 
be  opened  at  least  four  or  five  feet 
wide  and  eighteen  (18)  inches 
deep.  Care  must  be  used  not  to 
set  the  tree  too  deep.  This  is 
often  a  cause  of  injury,  from 
which  they  sometimes  never  re- 
cover. They  should  be  planted 
no  deeper  than  they  originalh- 
stood  when  growing; — and  a 
slight  mound  may  be  drawn  up 
around  the  stem  to  keep  them 
firm  until  the  roots  strike,  and 
afterwards  removed.  In  opening 
the  holes,  throw  all  the  richer 
surface  earth  on  one  side  and  the 
poorer  subsoil  on  the  other.  If 
the  hole  is  too  deep,  fill  in  with 
some  of  the  surface  soil,  taking 
care  to  have  it  well  pulverized; — 
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on  this  the  tree  is  placed,  with  the  trank  be  protected  from  the  di- 
rooto  carefully  spread  out,  having  rect  rays  of  the  sun,  otherwise  the 
previously  removed  any  broken  tree  is  invariably  injured,  the 
or  bruised  portions.  Then  bring  southern  or  southwestern  side  dy- 
in  the  rest  of  the  surface  soli  ing,  and  inducing  decay  in  time 
about  the  roots,  using  a  special  through  the  tree.  Encouraging 
care  to  pack  the  earth  in  closely  these  branches  at  about  one  or 
around  and  under  the  small  roots;  two  feet  above  ground  gives  the 
then  fill  up  with  the  subsoil. —  tree  a  good  shape  and  affords  this 
This  plan  gives  the  roots  the  protection.  If  the  soil  is  suffi- 
benefit  of  the  good  soil,  and  the  ciently  good  (but  not  otherwise) 
poor  subsoil  covering  the  surface,  crops  of  cotton,  potatoes,  peas  and 
is  clear  of  weeds  and  grass.  If  corn  may  be  planted  between  the 
the  soil  is  light  a  moderate  share  the  rows  for  several  years,  but 
of  some  well  decomposed  compost,  small  grain  must  be  avoided,  or, 
mineral  manure  or  guano  should  at  any  rate,  not  allowed  to  run  to 
be  applied  in  the  hole  just  atound  seed.  It  is  essential  to  the  health 
the  roots.  This  gives  the  young  and  vigor  of  the  peach  that  the 
trees  a  good  start,  and  a  firm  hold  ground  should  be  kept  free  of 
in  the  ground  before  the  equinoc-  grass  and  weeds  and  ploughed 
tial  gales.  once  or  twice  during  the  growing 

Previous  to  planting,  the  young  season.  As  a  matter  of  economy 
trees  should  be  cut  back  to  about  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the  a  crop  of  some  kind  in  the  orch- 
base.  They  are  received  from  ard,  manuring  just  so  much  as  to 
the  nursery  with  the  fUU  keep  up  the  fertility,  without  mak- 
growth  of  the  previous  season,  ing  it  extremely  rich, 
from  the  budding  which  was  in-  In  the  following  winter  the  trees 
sertedtwoyearsbefore,  afew  inch-  must  be  pruned  by  cutting  back 
es  above  ground.  There  is  no  risk,  the  leading  shoots  to  two  or  three 
therefore,  in  cutting  back,  of  de-  buds  on  each,  and  removing  all 
stroying  the  wood  of  the  variety  others.  Three,  or  at  most,  four 
with  which  it  is  budded.  Trim  main  branches  are  quite  enough 
offside  branches  and  leave  a  bare  to  form  the  head.  The  peach 
twig  with  its  undeveloped  buds. —  worm  must  also  be  destroyed. — 
The  terminal  buds  always  shoot  This  will  be  found  at  the  base  of 
out  most  strongly  and  some  three  the  tree,  just  under  the  surface, 
or  four  must  be  retained  and  en-  and  their  presence  can  generally 
couraged,  (the  lower  ones  being  be  known  by  gummy  exudation 
rubbed  off)  to  form  the  head  of  which  appears  on  the  surface 
the  tree.  This  should  be  care-  around  the  tree.  By  scraping 
fuUy  attended  to,  as  on  the  dispo-  away  the  earth  from  the  base  and 
sition  and  arrangement  of  these  using  a  pointed  knife  or  a  piece  of 
first  shoots  will  depend  the  shape  stiff  wire,  the  borer  is  easily  caught. 
of  the  tree,  a  very  important  mat-  As  the  egg  is  always  deposited 
ter.  In  our  long  and  hot  sum-  on  the  bark  at  or  near  the  surface, 
mers,   it   is   necessary   that  the  many  persons  adopt  the  plan  of 
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tilling  the  trees  in  early  spring, 
and  in  the  fkll  drawing  the  earth 
away,  thus  exposing  and  destroy- 
ing the  worm.  Petroleum  is  now 
recommended  as  a  powerful  verm- 
ifuge, and  it  is  probable  that  some 
mixture  impregnated  with  coal 
tar,  petroleum  or  kerosine  in 
such  proportion  as  not  to  injure 
the  tree,  may  prove  efficacious. 
Pruning  of  the  trees  and  destroy- 
ing the  borer  is  an  annual  winter 
work  in  the  orchard.  Until  the 
trees  come  into  bearing,  which 
should  be  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  after  planting,  the  pruning 
must  be  severe,  cutting  back  at 
least  }  or  ^  of  the  new  wood,  and 
after  they  begin  to  bear  fruit, 
they  will  still  need  the  knife  an- 
nually to  reduce  the  amount  of 
wood  and  keep  them  in  shape- 
In  a  large  orchard,  the  trees  must 
be  kept  so  low  as  to  be  easy  of  access 
to  the  upper  branches.  All  vig- 
orous upright  shoots  which  are 
likely  to  grow  too  high,  should  pe 
cut  down,  and  lateral  branches 
encouraged.  Afber  the  trees  come 
regularly  into  bearing,  the  prun- 
ing is  then  done  to  prevent  over- 
bearing and  to  keep  the  trees  in 
shape.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
small  branches,  and  when  these 
are  luxuriant,  one-third  or  one- 
half  the  growth  may  be  taken  off, 
thus  reducing  the  quality  and  giv- 
ing larger  and  better  flavored 
fruit.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  tendency  to  divide  into  forks. 
This  is  a  frequent  cause  of  split- 
ting down  when  the  tree  is  well 
loaded. 

If  an  orchard  is  so  situated  as 
to  be  exposed  to  high  winds,  which 
in  summer  prevail  mostly  from 
the  southwest,  it  is  a  good  pre- 


caution, in  setting  out  the  young 
trees,  to  give  them  a  slight  inclin- 
towards  the  southwest. 

GATHERING  AND    PACKING  THB 
FRUIT. 

In  planting  out  the  trees,  of 
course  all  of  one  variety  are  plac- 
ed together  in  one  body  for  the 
convenience  of  gathering.  It  is 
advisable  so  to  arrange  the  or- 
chard, as  to  have  each  kind  next 
adjoining  the  others,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  ripen,  so  that  the 
pickers,  after  finishing  one  set, 
are  near  to  the  others. 

The  harvesting  of  course  will 
depend  upon  the  facilities  for  get- 
ting them  off.  If  there  was  a 
daily  communication  between  our 
seaports  and  Northern  cities,  it 
would  be  all  the  better;  but  this 
is  seldom  the  case.  More  fre- 
quently it  is  once  or  twice  only  in 
the  week  that  opportunities  offer. 
When  such  is  the  case,  extra 
work  must  be  done  to  get  off  the 
large  quantity  that  ripen  in  the 
interval.  Most  generally  extra 
labor  can  be  hired  for  the  occasion. 
Before  the  war,  we  had  steamers 
once,  and  sometimes  twice  a  week 
from  Charleston  to  New  York. 
The  day  before  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer,  the  peaches  were  picked, 
boxed  and  sent  down  by  night 
train  on  the  railroad  to  the  city, 
ready  for  shipment  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  voyage  was  about  three 
days,  so  they  reached  New  York 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
picking.  If  care  was  \ised  in 
handling  the  boxes  on  the  way, 
they  were  generally  in  sound  con- 
dition, and  ripe  enough  for  use. 

As  many  hands  must  be  em- 
ployed as  will  gather  all  the  fruit 
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in  time  to  be  packed  and  hauled 
to  the  care.  As  soon  as  the  buck* 
ets  are  filled,  they  are  taken  up  to 
the  packing  house,  and  then  as- 
sorted ;~the  firmest  peaches  pack- 
ed separately  for  the  distant  mar- 
ket, the  fully  ripe  for  some  nearer 
market. 

Boxes  and  baskets  are  both 
used  for  transportation.  The 
former  are  prepared  for  a  distance 
as  they  contain  more,  and  are 
less  apt  to  be  injured.  Those 
used  in  the  Aiken  orchards  are 
usually  made  of  the  following  di- 
mensions, viz :  two  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  eight 
inches  deep,  with  a  partition  in 
the  middle  to  divide  the  contents. 
The  two  ends  and  centre  piece 
are  eighteen  inches  long,  eight 
inches  wide,  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick— the  bottom  boards, 
two  feet  long,  nine  inches  wide, 
:and  one-half  inch  thick.  The  two 
sides  and  top  are  covered  with 
open  slat  work  (the  slats  one-half 
inch  thick)  to  allow  ventilation. 
A  box  of  these  dimensions  will 
told  1^  bushels,  can  be  easily 
handled,  and  pack  together  con- 
veniently for  transportation. — 
They  must  be  well  filled,  and  the 
fruit  pressed  down  firmly  by  the 
top  covering,  to  prevent  bruising 
and  shaking.  The  ordinary  sized 
peach  basket,  which  can  be  got 
in  any  quantity  from  the  manu- 
facturers for  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  holds  about  three 
pecks. 

PROFITS  OF  THE  ORCHARD. 

A    peach     orchard    favorably 

situated,  and  with  transportation 

facilities    to   Korthem    markets, 

oifers  one  of  the  most  profitable 
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investments  in  the  whole  range  of 
agricultural  operations.  If  the 
land  is  moderately  fertile,  and  the 
trees  are  planted  sufficiently  tax 
apart,  other  crops  may  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  the  orchard,  so  that 
during  those  years  when  the  fruit 
crop  fails,  there  is  no  loss  in  cul- 
tivating the  trees.  When  good 
crops  are  made,  the  profits  are 
enormous. 

I  will  give  some  data,  drawn- 
from  our  experience  in  the  Aiken 
orchards,  by  which  the  costs  and 
profits  of  this  business  may  be  es- 
timated. 

Young  trees,  one  year  old  from 
the  bud,  (which  is  the  proper  age 
for  planting)  costs  in  the  Jersey 
and  Delaware  nurseries  about  8100 
to  $125  per  1000— those  at  the 
South,  somewhat  more.  Many 
persons  prefer  giving  an  extra 
price  for  Southern  raised  trees 
under  the  belief  that  they  are 
hardier  and  better  adapted  to  our 
olimate.  Our  opinion,  here,  is 
that  the  Northern  trees  are  per- 
fectly healthy  and  as  a  general 
rule,  do  as  weU  as  any  others. — 
The  trees  can  generally  be  deliv- 
ered at  a  cost  of  about  8150  to 
8200  per  1000,  all  expenses  inclu- 
ded. The  cost  of  labor  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  and  planting 
the  trees  will  vary  in  different 
places,  and  can  be  estimated  by 
each  one  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

In  the  third  year,  the  orchard 
will  begin  to  yield  some  profit, 
and  as  they  increase  in  size,  the 
profits  increase.  A  full  grown 
tree  will  yield  from  a  half  to  one 
or  two  bushels,  according  to  size 
and  vigor.  In  a  good  orchard  an 
averageof  about  one  bushel  may 
be  expected.  The  first  peaches 
18 
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in  market  command  from  $12  to 
$15  per  box,  gradually  &lling  to 
$7  or  $8  per  box  until  August 
when  the  Northern  peaches  are 
ripe.  The  average  price  through 
the  season,  allowing  for  losses  of 
all  kinds,  and  deducting  expenses, 
may  be  set  down  at  $5  per  box. — 
An  orchard  of  four  thousand 
trees  whose  first  cost  is  about 
$800,  will,  in  five  or  six  years,  be 
in  a  condition  to  yield  a  profit  of 
$10,000  per  annum  I 

The  most  serious  obstacle  we 
encounter,  is  the  occasional  loss 
of  the  crop,  either  partial  or  total, 
from  frosts  in  the  spring.  This 
danger,  as  stated  above,  should  be 
considered,  in  determining  the 
location  of  an  orchard.  There 
are  certain  portions  of  the  country 
more  or  less  exempt  from  this 
risk,  whether  from  the  configura- 
tion of  the  surface,  the  influence 
of  sea  breezes,  or  other  constant 
causes.  The  safest  guide  is  the 
experience  of  persons  who  have 
long  resided  in  particular  locali- 
ties and  have  observed  the  efiects 
of  the  seasons. 

The  following  statement,  taken 
from  a  record  of  the  seasons  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aiken,  is  given: 

1853.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1854.  Peach  crop  killed  by  frost. 

1855.  Peaches  killed  by  frost  April 
the  8th. 


1856.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1857.  Peach  crop  killed  April  7th. 

1858.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1859.  Peach  crop  partially  destroy- 
ed by  frost  of  April  6th. 

1860.  Peach  crop  full. 

1861.  Peach  crop  partially  killed 
by  frost  of  March  18th. 

1862.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1863.  Peach  crop  partially  injured 
by  frost  of  April  4th. 

1864.  Peach  crop  killed  by  frost 
March  22nd. 

1865.  Peach  crop  abundant. 

1866.  Peach  crop  partially  killed. 

1867.  Peach  crop  partially  killed 
by  frost  March  29th. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
statement,  that  in  fifteen  years 
there  were  four  total  failures  of 
the  crop<-six  full  and  five  partial 
crops.  The  difierent  orchards 
sufiered  more  or  less  according  to 
location,  those  most  favorably  sit- 
uated having  some  fruit,  even 
in  those  years  noted  as  total  &il- 
ures. 

When  exemption  from  this  dan* 
ger  can  be  ascertained,  or  a  rea- 
sonable exemption  expected,  and 
the  facility  for  transportation 
good,  and  the  soil  suitable,  the 
business  of  raising  peaches  for 
market  may  be  undertaken  with 
confidence  of  success  and  profit,  if 
the  management  is  judicious. 
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XoTWiTHSTANDENG  thc  depres- 
sion still  prevailing  in  commer- 
cial circles,  our  publishers  are 
generally  doing  well.  The  num- 
ber of  new  books  printed  this 
season  is  not  so  large  as  the  spring 
Qsoally  ushers  into  the  presence 
of  the  reading  public,  but  consid- 
ering the  financial  stringency  that 
has  prevailed  since  last  summer, 
the  publishing  houses  have  little 
if  any  reason  to  complain. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  indica- 
tions of  a  wholesome  change  in 
the  literary  tastes  of  the  people. 
For  several  years  past  the  book 
markets  of  the  North  have  been 
flooded  with  small  volumes  of 
seasatioual  trash,  usually  of  a 
military  flavor;  but  the  demand 
for  them  is  gradually  declining, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will 
be  very  considerably  diminished 
before  another  year  passes  away. 
Many  worse  than  worthless  books 
are  still  published,  but  these  libels 
on  literature  no  longer  possess  the 
strong  attraction  for  the  masses 
that  such  works  had  during  the 
war  period.  Books  of  standard 
merit  and  permanent  value  are 
steadily  growing  in  favor,  and 
there  is  some  ground  for  a  hope 
that  the  American  people  will 
soon  cease  to  waste  time  and  mon- 
ey on  works  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  pervert  their 
taste  and  corrupt  their  morals. 

A  reprint  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes  of  Fronde's  History  of 
England,  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  Clias.  Scribner&  Co.,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  publica- 


tions of  the  season.  These  vol- 
umes bring  the  American  up  to 
the 'English  edition.  They  con- 
tain some  passages  to  which  many 
readers  will  object,  as  inspired  by 
prejudice  or  bigotry,  but  the  his- 
tory promises,  nevertheless,  to 
have  a  large  sale  in  the  United 
States.  The  Memoirs  of  Madame 
Eecamier,  the  famous  French 
beauty  and  intimate  of  most  of 
the  celebrated  soldiers  and  states- 
men of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,,  is  another 
foreign  book  that  is  selling  well. 
The  book  itself  possesses  sufficient 
interest  to  secure  for  it  a  large 
share  of  public  favor,  but  its  sale 
has  been  assisted  considerably  by 
the  indiscriminate  puffing  it  has 
received  in  the  press.  The  curi- 
osity of  the  readers  of  poetry  is  a 
good  deal  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Swinborne  has  another 
volume  in  press.  Some  advance 
sheets  have  been  received  here/ 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  th^m. 
Swinbome's  last  volume,  the  sec- 
ond published  by  him,  was  very 
severely  handled  by  most  of  the 
critics,  and  it  certainly  deserved 
all  the  denunciation  it  received. — 
The  author  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  genius,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
does  not  make  better  use  of  his 
gifts. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years 
since  the  literary  world  first  learn- 
ed that  Longfellow  was  engaged 
on  a  translation  of  Dante's  Di- 
vina  Comedia.  The  task  is  at 
length  finished,  and  we  are  prom- 
ised the  first  volume  during  this 
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month.  The  work  will  be  com- 
.  plete  in  three  volumes,  and  the 
publiBhcr  anticipates  an  unusually 
large  sale  for  it.  The  last  volume 
will  appear  soon.  All  three  will 
be  printed  on  paper  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  will  prove 
one  of  the  handsomest  sets  ever 
issued  from  an  American  press. — 
A  long  and  somewhat  prosy  nar- 
rative poem  entitled  "  The  Vota- 
ry" was  issued  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  from  Carleton's  press,  but 
though  announced  with  great 
flourish,  it  has  not  yet  made  its 
way  into  public  favor.  Mr.  Doo- 
lady'B  press  has  given  us  two  am- 
bitious volumes  of  poetry  by  a 
Mr.  Osborne.  They  embrace  four 
poems  which  are  presented  to  the 
public  as  tragedies  and  comedies. 
That  they  contain  considerable 
poetic  merit  is  generally  admitted, 
but  there  is  too  much  poetry  al- 
ready in  the  market  for  these  to 
obtain  much  popularity.  A  trans- 
lation of  "Frithlors  Saga,"  by 
Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.  A.,  and 
edited  by  Bayard  Taylor,  is  among 
the  latest  announcements.  The 
volume  consists  of  twenty-four 
ballads,  from  one  of  which  the 
following  verse  is  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  Swedish  poetry: 

Sprlng-tlme  cometh  j  wild  birds  twitter, 

woods  grow  leafy,  sunshine  beams, 
DanclnK)  singing,  down  to  ocean  speed 

the  liberated  streams  ; 
Oat  from  its  bud  the  glowing  rose  peeps 

forth  like  blush  on  Freva's  cheek  ; 
And  I07  of  life,  and  mirth,  and  hope, 

within  the  heart  of  man  awake. 

There  have  been  several  South- 
em  books  published  in  Kew  York 
since  the  war,  and  nearly  all  have 
sold  well.  Miss  Evans'  "  St. 
Elmo,"  and  John  Esten  Cooke's 
"Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest,"  have 
brought  most  money  to  the  pub- 


lishers. "St.  Elmo"  is  still  sell* 
ing  nearly  as  well  as  when  the 
first  volume  appeared,  and  Carle- 
ton  thinks  the  editions  will  ulti- 
mately run  up  to  fifty.  In  speak- 
ing of  successftil  Southern  books, 
it  would  not  be  Just  to  overlook 
Craven's  "  Prison  Life  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,"  which  has  really  been 
the  most  successful  book  of  that 
class  ever  published  in  New  York. 
Among  the  later  publications  are 
"  Mosby  and  his  Men,"  and  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Shenandoah,"  two 
books  for  which  a  great  popularity 
was  anticipated.  The  expecta- 
tions of  the  publisher  have  not, 
however,  been  realized.  "Mosby 
and  his  Men  "  is  not  generally 
considered  reliable,  and  the  anthor 
of  the  "Cruise  of  the  Shenan- 
doah" indulges  in  some  reflec- 
tions on  Captain  Waddell  which 
have  not  helped  the  book.  "The 
McDonalds,"  a  story  of  Sher- 
man's march,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mullaly,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Eeoord.  This  book 
is  cheap  and  well-written,  and 
promises  to  have  a  large  sale. — 
The  first  edition  was  all  ordered 
before  it  left  the  hands  of  the 
binders.  Mr.  Mullaly  is  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  of  our 
young  newspaper  men,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  he  is  attaining  a 
merited  success. 

The  resuscitation  of  Putnam's 
Magazine  has  been  proposed,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out. 
We  need  a  better  magazine  than 
any  now  published  in  the  North. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  simply  a 
receptacle  for  Boston  ideas,  and 
Harper^a  is  hardly  fit  for  decent 
people  to  read.  There  is  a  ffood 
nela  for  a  new  magazine  of  the 
right  sort,  but  our  publishers 
seem  to  lack  courage  to  embark  in 
enterprises  of  that  kind. 
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Some  of  our  friends  have  asked 
us  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
upon  the  political  issues  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  double  mistake 
in  this  inquiry.  First,  ours  is 
not  a  political  periodical.  Second, 
▼e  are  living  in  District  No.  2. 
and  we  fully  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  correspondence 
between  a  rebel  governor,  so- 
called,  and  the  hero,  who  '^  never 
saw  the  face  of  his  foe,"  (or 
^^ only  the  backs  of  his  enemy," 
which  is  it?)  Our  interpretation 
of  that  remarkable  correspondence 
is,  that  while  freedom  of  press 
and  speech  is  very  handsomely 
guaranteed  to  all,  who  will  favor 
the  Sherman  bill,  there  is  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  so  patient 
a  hearing  will  be  accorded  to  the 
other  side.  Now  our  secret  pro- 
clivities are  towards  the  Brigadier. 
We  decidedly  prefer  him  out  of 
the  Union  to  such  a  man  as  Ten- 
nessee has  got  in  the  Union. — 
The  experiment  in  Tennessee  has 
not  developed  latent  reconstruc- 
tionism  in  our  bosom,  as  rapidly, 
as  did  the  battle  of  Grettysburg 
develop  latent  Unionism  in  the 
breasts  of  some  old  secessionists 
we  wot  of.  In  other  words,  we 
would  rather  trust  a  soldier  of 
the  government,  who  has  fought 
for  flag  and  country,  according  to 
his  convictions  of  duty,  than  one 
of  our  own  renegades,  whose  only 
guiding  principle  has  been  his 
own  supposed  self-interest.  The 
Districts,  which  can  elect  con- 
sistent Union  men  of  honesty  and 
intelligence — sincere     lovers    of 


country— ought  unquestionably  to 
go  forward  and  do  so.  But  where 
the  selfish  and  renegade  element 
is  too  powerful  for  the  hOnest^ 
honorable,  and  consistent;  then 
the  Brigadier  ought  to  be  clung 
to  with  hooks  of  steel.  While  the 
Districts  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  government,  there 
is  no  danger  of  confiscation.  The 
faith  of  the  American  soldiery  is 
pledged  against  it,  and  by  a  iair 
implication,  the  government  has 
become  a  party  to  that  pledge,  bjr 
accepting  the  terms  of  surrender. 
When  the  Districts  lapse  back 
into  States,  the  pledge  is  removed, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  regulate 
their  own  affairs.  Then  is  the 
time  when  the  real  danger  be- 
gins; when  confiscation,  oppres* 
sion  and  murder  are  to  be  feared. . 
Poor  Tennessee  understands  all 
about  this  thing. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  getting  so  bad  a  man  as 
Brownlow  in  any  of  the  Districts. 
We  are  not  so  sure  of  that.  His- 
tory tells  us  of  men,  who  were 
fully  as  wicked.  Marat,  Eobe- 
spierre  and  Judas  Iscariot  were 
Just  as  depraved  as  he,  not  so  vul- 
gar and  blasphemous,  it  is  true, 
but  of  no  better  heart.  The 
world  is  no  purer  now  than  then, 
and  we  fear  that  in  each  of  the 
five  Districts,  there  are  just  as 
atrocious  wretches,  as  the  vulgar 
tyrant  of  Tennessee. 

The  selfish  man  is  always  to  be 
distrusted.  He  will  sacrifice 
country,  friends,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  the  children  of  his  own 
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flesh  and  blood,  anybody  and  steel-plate  engravings  of  Mr. 
everything  for  self-advancement  Davis,  Generals  Lee,  Johnston, 
and  self-aggrandizement.  Hence,  Beauregard  and  others, 
if  we  abandon  the  Brigadier  for  The  Publishers  have  done  their 
the  renegade,  who,  from  selfish  part  more  creditably  than  any- 
motives,  has  stultified  his  whole  thing  of  the  kind  has  hitherto 
previous  career,  we  have  made  a  been  done  at  the  South.  They 
miserable  exchange.  deserve  great    success    for  their 

Finally,  in  answer  to  the  in-  energy, 
quiry  as  to  our  position,  we  would 

say  that,  while  this  is  an  age  of  ^  gentleman  writes  to  us  from 
wonderful  revolutions  in  senti-  Alabama  that  our  Magazine 
ments  and  opinions,  we  were  born  would  have  a  larger  circulation  in 
at  the  South  and  of  the  white  race  ^^  State,  if  it  was  printed  at  the 
and  have  decided  to  share  the  South;  since,  people  are  disposed 
fortunes  of  our  color  and  section,  ^^w  io  encourage  home  industry. 

The  man  who  would  buy  a  ready- 
General  T.  L.  Clingman  calls  made  coat  at  the  North,  will  ob- 
our  attention  to  what  he  claims  ject  to  buying  a  book  or  pamphlet, 
to  be  an  error  in  General  Beaure-  printed  there.  What  is  the  dif- 
gard's  Report  of  the  Battle  of  ference  in  principle?  Does  not 
Drury's  Bluff,  published  for  the  t^g  home  taUor  deserve  as  much 
first  .time  in  our  May  number.—  encouragement  as  the  home  print- 
General  C.  states  that  the  retire-  ^r?  However,  we  would  inform 
ment  of  the  two  regiments  of  his  q^  f^ jgn^  ^h^t  we  do  our  own 
brigade  was  in  consequence  of  printing  in  the  good  and  loyal 
the  withdrawal  of  Corse's  brigade,  town  of  Charlotte,  and  get  our 
Just  the  reverse  statement  is  made  paper  and  covers  from  our  next 
by  General  Beauregard.  We  door  neighbor,  Lincolnton.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  facts  in  the  never  thought  of  printing  in  the 
case,  but  we  are  sure  that  General  North,  but  the  faUure  of  the  con- 
B.  will  be  glad  to  see  any  unin-  tracting  party  here,  to  fulfill  the 
tentional  error  corrected.  The  contract,  compelled  us  to  get  the 
matter  therefore  is  submitted  to  first  four  numbers  printed  by 
his  consideration.  Q^ay  &  Green,    of  New    York, 

The  enterprising  publisher  of  ^^^'^^  ^e  could  get  our  own  estab- 
the  Benaissance  Louisianaise  is  Iwlinaent  in  operation, 
issuing  a  French  translation  of  We  are  living  here  in  a  working 
Pollard's  Lost  Cause.  The  rend-  country.  Messrs.  Wiswall  & 
ering  is  excellent,  the  typography  Tiddy,  who  furnish  us  with  paper, 
beautiful,  and  the  illustrations  get  large  orders  from  the  Publish- 
superb.  One  of  the  illustrations  ing  Houses  of  New  York  and 
is  a  splendid  photogram  of  Lee  Philadelphia.  This  paper  is  also 
and  his  Generals.  We  have  seen  bought  in  those  cities  by  South- 
nothing  equal  to  it;  the  likenesses  em  publishers,  and  makes  thus 
are  life-like,  and  the  execution  two  trips  over  the  same  road, 
splendid.    The  book  has  also  fine      Our   town   has   shipped    more 
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cotton  iD  the  last  two  years,  than  more  hope  of  publicans  and  sin- 
either  Golambm  or  Charleston.—  ners  than  of  self-righteous  phari- 
One  of  the  largest,  and  probably  sees.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
the  very  best,  woolen  factory  in  single  Southern  church  being  des- 
the  South,  is  located  here.  It  is  ecrated  by  sermons  against  the 
well-known  that,  during  the  war,  sins  of  other  people.  What  else 
the  North  Carolina  troops  were  has  been  the  theme  of  the  Beech- 
better  clad  than  any  in  the  Con-  ers  and  the  Cheevers  for  the  last 
federacy.  They  wore  the  Rock  quarter  of  a  century V 
Island  cloth  of  our  townsmen,  The  South,  then,  so  far  from  feel- 
Toung  &  Wriston.  Since  the  ing  the  rancor  and  bitterness  of 
war,  improved  machinery  and  ap-  defeat,  should  feel  that  she  stands 
pliances  have  been  introduced  on  high  moral  vantage-ground 
into  this  factory,  until  its  fabrics  and  that  she  can  afford  to  be  gen- 
are  of  the  best  and  most  sub-  erous  and  magnanimous,  forget 
stantial  character.  Our  town,  past  differences  and  extend  the 
soon  to  be  the  centre  of  three  friendly  greeting  to  good  men  of 
great  railways,  with  five  branches,  every  creed  and  every  section.—- 
has  in  addition  a  large  trade  by  Greeley  has  nobly  said  that  no 
ordinary  roads,  and  sometimes  great,  enduring  party  can  be  bas- 
two  hundred  wagons  are  seen  in  ed  upon  the  wrath  and  hatred  en- 
our  streets.  We  are  being  re-  gendered  by  war.  He  might  have 
constructed  on  the  true  basis,  the  added  that  no  nation  and  no  indi- 
white  man  taking  the  lead  in  vidual  can  afford  to  cherish  re- 
work. With  such  surroundings  vengeful  feeling  of  any  kind.  It 
about  us,  we  assure  our  Alabama  dwarfs  the  intellect  as  well  as 
friend  that  we  feel  the  necessity  sears  the  conscience  and  hardens 
of  doing  our  own  work  too,  and  the  heart.  It  belittles  the  nation 
it  is  all  done  just  here  and  no-  by  depriving  it  of  grand,  gener- 
wherc  else.  ous  and  expansive  ideas.  It  makes 

the  man  narrow-minded,  bigoted 
A  Yirginia  lady  writes  to  us  to  and  intolerant.  When  we  have 
know  "  at  what  time  our  *late  en-  reached  that  point  demanded 
emies'  became  late."  What  a  alike  by  Christianity  and  sound 
question  to  propound  to  a  loyal  philosophy,  then  all  enemies  be- 
Editor  in  District  No.  21  But  we  come  '*late;"  and  so  our  fair 
can  answer  it  We  would  rather  ^^^^^nd's  question  is  answered, 
be  tke  destroyed  than  the  destroy-  ,.  ^^.^  there    never   has  been  a 

ers.  We  would  rather  belong  to  il^n  Vp^t  w^I^^'Z.^^^^^^ 
4K^  j^^i  A  J  L'  J.^^  ^  XI-  When  there  was  greater  need  of 
the  deflated  section  than  to  the  a  combination  of  the  good,  the 
desolating  section.  We  would  honorable,  and  the  true  of  all  ages, 
rather  belong  to  the  country,  sexes  and  conditions  against  the 
whose  sins  have  been  preached  ^^^^  spirit  of  agrarianism,  and  in- 
against  for  thirty  years  than  be-  fidelity  that  threaten^  to  subvert 
i/m«  ♦«  fk^  ,^^.*i^  —u^  A -«•  u  A  toe  very  foundations  of  society, 
long  to  the  people,  who  furnished  and  overthrow  all  that  is  venerl 
pulpits  and  preachers.  Christ  able,  respectable,  and  of  good  re- 
himself  has  told  us  that  there  is  port. 
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Th£  McDonalds',  or  Ashes  of 
Southern  Homes.  A  Tale  of 
Sherman's  March.  Bt  Wm. 
Henrt  Peck,  of  Georgia. 
Metropolitan  Eecord  Office, 
New  York,  1867: 

The  author  has  occupied  a 
Chair,  at  different  times,  in  several 
of  the  best  Colleges  of  the  South. 
His  literary  taste  and  skill  as  a 
writer  were  well  known  in  Dixie 
before  the  war.  His  contribu- 
tions, since,  to  the  Old  Guard  and 
the  Metropolitan  Becard,  have 
given  him  a  national  reputation. 
We  regard  the  present  volume  as 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  While 
it  only  claims  to  be  a  novel— it  is 
really  a  more  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  history  than  the  pleasing 
little  story  of  Major  Nichols.* 
The  Professor  preserves  the  uni- 
ties in  his  romance,  the  Major  is 
utterly  regardless  of  consistency. 
Thus  on  the  very  page  (119)  which 
speaks  of  Sherman's  belief  that 
extermination  must  take  place 
with  a  certain  class  at  the  South, 
he  tells  us  '^  little  children  cling 
to  the  Greneral;s  knees  and  nestle 
in  his  arms  with  intuitive  faith 
and  affection."  Trusting  little 
things!  they  could  not  but  confide 
in  the  man,  who  had  burned  the 
paternal  mansion,  the  barns  and 
smoke-houses,  and  left  them  noth- 
ing to  eat,  but  the  offal  of  the 
camps  I  On  page  131,  we  have  from 
the  Major  these  lines,"  the  well- 
known  sight  of  columns  of  black 
smoke  meets  our  gaze  again;  this 

♦  The  story  of.  the  Great  March,  by 
Brevet  MaJ.  Georfee  Ward  Klchols. 


time  houses  are  burning  and 
South  Carolina  has  commenced  to 
pay  an  instalment,  long  overdue, 
on  her  debt  to  justice  and  humani- 
ty. With  the  help  of  Oodj  toe 
will  have  principal  and  interest  he- 
fore  we  leave  her  borders,^ ^  Page 
139,  '' wide  spreading  columns  of 
smoke  continue  to  rise  wherever 
our  army  goes.  Building  material 
is  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  in 
this  State  for  some  time  to  come.'* 
What  a  jocular  fellow  the  Major 
is!  Page  140,  '^  where  out  foot- 
steps pass,  fire,  ashes  and  desola- 
tion follow  in  the  path."  But 
Immediately  after  all  this  exulta- 
tion over  the  burning  in  South 
Carolina,  he  denies  that  Columbia 
was  destroyed  by  order  I  Yet, 
after  finishing  his  ''story,"  the 
gallant  Major  comes  back  with 
intense  gusto  to  the  destruction 
in  South  Carolina  by  the  man 
whom  little  children  had  such  an 
intuitive  faith  inl  Page  278,  "on 
every  side,  the  head,  centre  and 
rear  of  our  column  might  be 
traced  by  columns  of  smoke  by 
day,  and  the  glares  of  fires  by 
night."  But  they  did  not  bum 
Columbia,  of  course  not!  Not  a 
single  painted  house  was  spared 
from  the  torch  in  all  Beaufort 
district  and  few  in  Barnwell,  on 
the  line  of  march.  But  Hampton 
burned  Columbia.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  men,  who  had 
been  so  merciful  in  other  parts  of 
South  Carolina,  would  become 
ruthless  when  they  reached  the 
Capital  I  It  is  too  absurd.  And 
then  the  Major  tells  us  how  they 
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found  some  sixty  or  eighty  starv- 
ing negroes  at  Howell  Cobb's 
plantation,  where  Sherman's  ar- 
my got  large  supplies  of  corn, 
bacon,  and  sorghum  molasses. — 
The  negroes,  although  left  to 
themselves,  had  been  too  honest 
to  touch  any  of  these  things  and 
preferred,  good  conscientious  crea- 
tures, to  starve  instead  I 

Professor  Feck  has  given  us  a 
more  consistent  story  than  Major 
Nichols,  though  he  does  not 
describe  as  many  horrors  and 
atrocities  as  the  latter.  The 
Georgian  evidently  relates  the*re- 
volting  incidents  with  horror  and 
disgust  With  the  Major,  it  is  a 
labor  of  love  to  tell  of  the  deeds 
of  the  bummers,  and  depict  the 
awful  scenes  of  that  desolating 
march. 

The  principal  character  in  the 
McDonalds'  is  Seth  Cashmore,  a 
Massachusetts  saint,  first  changed 
into  a  Southern  speculator  then 
into  a  ^*  persecuted  Union  man." 
We  thought,  at  first,  that  the 
learned  Professor  had  undertaken 
too  much  in  this  combination  of 
Beelzebub,  Mammon  and  Moloch; 
but  Mr.  Seth  Cashmore  ''  fills  the 
bill"  to  perfection. 

In  plundering  the  upper  story 
of  a  house  in  Columbia,  which  he 
had  himself  fired  below,  Mr.  Seth 
Cashmore  finds  some  difficulty  in 
getting  down,  and  gets  a  fore- 
taste of  the  other  country: 

To  descend  was  impossible. — 
He  leaned  over  the  hall  balustrade 
and  gazed  downward.  Nothing 
met  his  straining  sight  except 
rushing,  roaring,  mounting  fire, 
from  whose  red  tongues  rolled  up- 
ward a  suffocating  smoke,  hot  and 
stifling  as  the  breath  of  devils. 

He  musfr  go  up.    There  was  a 


small  step-ladder,  leading  to  a 
trap-door  which  opened  upon  the 
roof,  and  he  sprang  to  that  with 
the  activitv  of  wildest  terror.  He 
reached  tne  roof,  and  filled  his 
parched  lungs  with  deep  draughts 
of  the  niffht  wind.  He  thought 
he  was  safe,  with  nothing  betore 
him  but  the  simple  feat  of  clamb- 
ering from  that  roof  to  the  next, 
the  one  on  his  left,  for  that  on  his 
right  was  already  in  flames. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  climb 
along  that  sharp  roof-ton  with  a 
broken  arm,  and  faint  from  loss 
of  blood.  But  he  could  do  it, 
must  do  it.  and  reach  the  eaves  of 
the  adjoining  house.  There  was 
no  time  for  aelajr,  for  already  the 
flames  from  which  he  had  fled, 
were  darting  anffrilv  through  the 
sky-light,  as  if  looking  for  him, 
hunting  him  down,  hungry  to  de- 
vour him. 

He  moved  on,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, his  shattered  arm  swinging 
in  torture  at  his  side.  He  ravea 
and  cursed;  he  shouted  for  help; 
shouted  an  incoherent  prayer ; 
then  blasphemed;  hoped,  despair- 
ed, died  a  thousand  deaths  in 
struggling  to  save  one  miserable, 
pernicious  life.  But  still  he 
moved  on,  the  roof  growing  hot 
beneath  his  wide-stretched  limbs 
and  unwieldy  body,  while  puff's  of 
smoke  began  to  shoot  from  among 
the  warping  shingles.  He  writhed 
on,  half  choked  by  the  dense 
masses  of  smoke  now  and  then 
borne  down  upon  him  by  the  wind. 
From  his  lofty  perch  he  had  a 
rare  view  of  the  burning  capital. 
As  far  as  his  eye  comd  reach, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  on 
every  side,  rose  the  red  and  glar- 
ing ministers  of  Federal  ven- 
geance. He  could  hear  the  shouts 
of  those  who  vainly  tried  to  check 
the  advance  of  those  fire-warriors 
of  Shermanic  conquest;  the  cheers 
of  those  who  fed  the  flames;  the 
yells  of  a  wild,  half-mad,  infuria- 
ted soldiery,   waging  sharp  war 


under  the  dread  oanner  of  '*  re- 
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lentless  devastation!''  He  heard 
the  shrill  screams  of  terrified 
women,  and  sharper  shrieks  of 
homeless  children,  none  the  less 
shrill,  sharp,  and  heart-rendin? 
because  they  rose  from  the  lips  of 
"rebels;"  for  God  gave  even 
"  rebels  "  hearts  to  bleed  and  souls 
to  despair— a  fact  of  which  no 
note  was  taken  in  that  order  for 
' '  relentless  devastation  I '  '—a  fact 
ignored  by  Stevens,  Butler,  and 
other  gentle-hearted  beings  whom 
courtesy  calls  human. 

Seth  Cashmore  had  a  rare  view 
of  blazing  Columbia,  and  no 
doubt,  under  other  circumstances 
he  might  have  rubbed  his  greasy 
palms,  rolled  his  exultant  eyes, 
and  licked  his  lips  with  all  the  in- 
fernal gusto  of  a  Lloyd  Garrison, 
reveling  in  a  dream  of  universal 
negro  insurrection  and  abolition 
destruction.  But  as  it  was,  he 
saw  nothing  to  admire,  except  the 
decreasing  distance  between  him- 
self and  the  next  roof. 

He  had  almost  reached  it,  had 
shouted  with  joy,  as  he  extended 
his  unwounded  arm  to  clutch  the 
eaves,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  all 
that  roof  sank  done— sank  so 
suddenly,  that  his  hand  remained 
out-stretched,  grasping  at  the 
empty  air— sank  down  with  a 
great  puff,  almost  a  roar,  and  then 
a  volcano  seemed  to  rush  straight 
up  from  where  it  had  been. 


"Better  be  dashed  to  pieces 
than  be  burned  to  death!"  groan- 
ed the  miserable  wretch,  as  he  re- 
coiled from  the  dreadful  heat 
which  swept  upward  like  a  sirocco 
from  the  hottest  pit  of  the  infer- 
nal. 

So  sadden,  so  intense  had  been 
that  breath  of  fire,  that  his  hair 
and  beard  were  crisped  to  his 
blistered  scalp  and  skin,  and  un- 
able to  endure  the  horrible  tor- 
ture, he  toppled  over  sidewise, 
hoping  to  roll  from  the  roof  and 
be  dashed  to  instant  death  upon 
the  pavement  far  below. 

But  fate,  as  if  resolved  to  give 
the;  wretch  a  foretaste  of  the 
doom  he  so  richly  merited,  thrust 
a  spike  in  his  garments  as  he 
rolled  from  the  eaves,  and  thus 
suspended  him  in  mid-air. 

He  was  seen  by  those  below, 
writhing  and  twistmg  like  a  worm 
on  a  hook.  A  mass  of  smoke  shut 
him  from  view,  the  walls  of  the 
blazing  house  fell  suddenly  in- 
ward, and  that  was  the  last  ever 
known  of  Mr.  Seth  Cashmore. 

His  bones  and  fiesh  went  to 
swell  that  great  heap  of  the  ashes 
of  Southern  homes  which  he  had 
been  a  very  demon  in  aiding  to 
make,  and  doubtless  his  soul  fled 
to  its  appointed  place. 
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THE   2nd  MI880UKI  CAVALRY. 

Thk  great  civil  war  of  1861-5  conduct  can  be  authenticated.— 

developed   much   character,  and  Oh,  that  the  obscure  heroes  of  the 

held  prominently  forth  many  ex-  Confederate  army,  could  one  by 

amples  of  the  most  exalted  patri-  one,  be  singled  out,  and  receive 

otism.    These  examples  are  rec-  that  meed  of  praise  due  to  such 

(^nlzed  in  the  names  made  fa-  disinterested  service.    He  who  is 

mous,  (m  the  one,  or  the  other  living  has,  it  is  true,  the  sweetest 

8ide~in  the  Semmeses,  Felhams,  recompence  known  to  erring  hu* 

and  Morgans— in  the  McClellans,  manity— that  of  duty  performed. 

Boels,  and  Grants.    But  this  mer-  But  the  dead — 

ited  fame  did  not,  or  should  not,  "Yes,  Honor  decks  the  turf  that  wrapB 

cluster  alone  around  the  brow  of  their  clay." 

the  great  individual  man.     There  With  the  monumental  name  is  as- 

were  organized  bodies  of  men,  as  sociated  the  same  glorious  inward 

such,  which  appropriated  to  them-  peace.    It  has,  therefore,  a  double 

selves,  by  the  acknowledgement  portion. 

of  all  intelligent  observers,  by  We  would  do  injustice  to  none 
their  own  sacrifices  and  achieve-  of  the  participants  in  the  mighty 
ments,  a  distinction,  alike  honor-  contest  waged  for  Confederate  In- 
able  and  enduring.  Yea,  even  dependence  with  such  terrible 
the  individual  private,  with  earnestness,  yet  we  can  but  think 
nought  before  him  but  hardship  many  minds  will  concur  with  us 
and  danger,  often  signalized  him-  when  we  say  that  those  men  of 
self^  80  rarely  and  so  highly  above  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Mary- 
his  fellows,  that  it  becomes  the  land,  who,  at  the  coxpmencement 
duty  of  the  historian  to  point  him  of  the  revolution  abandoned  home 
out,  and  honor  him  wherever  his  and  its  unspeakable  joys,  proper- 
VoL.  III.— No.  III.  19 
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ty,  kindred,  and  all  their  hallowed 
associations,  and  turned  their 
backs  sorrowfully,  but  firmly,  up- 
on all  usually  held  dear  by  man, 
and  threw  themselves  body  and 
soul  into  the  army  of  the  South 
to  battle  unto  death  for  principle, 
have  a  higher  claim  for  sympathy 
and  homage  than  any  others.— 
With  them  it  was  an  immediate, 
wholesale,  absolute  and  perfect 
sacrifice.  All  was  yielded,  with  a 
sigh  it  is  true;  its  bitterness <  tem- 
pered only  by  the  convictions  of 
duty.  They  left  their  own  homes 
and  household  gods  behind  them, 
subject  to  all  the  painful  discipline 
of  war,  to  fight  for  and  around 
the  homes  and  household  gods  of 
others.  Who  cannot  bless  and 
honor  such  men? 

Among  those  who  so  freely 
threw  themselves  into  this  deadly 
breach  in  1861,  was  the  2nd  Mis- 
siouri  regiment  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Bobert  McCul- 
loch.  We  purpose,  as  a  matter 
of  interest  to  thousands  of  readers, 
as  well  as  merited  justice  to  this 
gallant  body  of  men,  to  give  some- 
thing of  its  history. 

It  was  one  of  the  oldest  organ- 
izations in  the  service.  The  men 
mostly  composing  it  enlisted  in 
June,  1861,  obeying  the  rallying 
call  of  Sterling  Price,  when  he 
found  the  solemn  faith  of  the 
Frice-Hamey  treaty  was  broken 
by  President  Lincoln,  and  milita- 
ry coercion  was  proclaimed  as  the 
basis  and  charter  of  his  adminis- 
tration. As  an  organization  it 
served  with  fidelity  in  the  Missou- 
ri State  Guard,  until  that  was 
about  to  be  dissolved,  when  the 
larger  part  of  it  entered  regularly 
for  the  war,  into  the  service  of 


the  Confederate  States^  When 
Major  Greneral  Price,  after  the 
battle  of  Elkhom,  or  ]^ea  Bidge, 
was  ordered  across  the  Mississip- 
pi river,  this  regiment  went  with 
him  to  Corinth.  From  that  time 
forward,  it  was  in  continuous  ser- 
vice, always  in  the  field,  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  until  the  surren- 
der by  Lieut.  Greneral  Taylor.— 
None  bore  itself  on  each  and  every 
battle  field  with  more  conspicu- 
ous gallantry.  Its  maximum 
number  in  the  Cis-Mississippi  de- 
partment was  871  men.  It  sur- 
rendered 191  men — some  60  oth- 
ers surrendering  with  it,  properly 
belonging  to  other  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  commands.  It  partic- 
ipated with  unusual  credit  in 
more  than  90  battles  and  skir- 
mishes. We  shall  mention  only 
the  most  important.  All  the  bat- 
tles of  Gen.  Price,  Oak  Hills,  or 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  Lexington 
particularly,  bear  testimony  to 
both  dash  and  rocky  firmness.  On 
the  famous  retreat  from  Spring- 
field in  February,  1862,  it  was 
greatly  honored  by  having  the 
post  of  danger,  and  well  did  it 
sustain  itself.  Its  action  at  Pea 
Ridge  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it— a  feat  sel- 
dom attempted  and  seldom  suc- 
cessful when  attempted.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th  March  1862, 
Curtis  and  Seigle  had  prepared 
for  a  grand  charge  against  Price's 
advancing  army,  the  watchful 
McCulloch  anticipated  just  such  a 
movement,  and  fearing  no  order 
would  reach  him  in  time  (antici- 
pated an  order  from  Gren.  Prioe, 
which  had  been  sent  but  did  not 
reach  him  at  the  moment)  dia- 
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mounted  his  men  to  receive  the 
charge,  and  seeing  an  opportunity 
to  inflict  serious  damage  on  the 
defiant  enemy,  he  charged  with  a 
yell  on  the  charging  column  four 
times  his  number.  So  unexpected 
and  gallant  was  the  moyement 
that  the  Pederals  recoiled  and 
were  soon  in  undisguised  flight. 
This  conduct  receiyed  from  Price 
and  Yan  Dom  the  largest  praise. 
It  was  the  talk  of  the  army. — 
Gen.  Price  said  it  constituted  the 
best  heroism  of  the  day,  and  in 
general  orders  and  in  person  re- 
tiurned  thanks  to  McCulloch  for 
his  keen  perception,  and  prompt 
action,  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders. 

At  the  capture  of  Courtland, 
Ala.,  July  25,  1862,  this  regiment 
led  the  way ;  at  the  fight  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  Tenn.,  Aug  30,  1862,  it 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  pistol 
and  sabre.  It  had  the  small  num- 
ber of  192  men  present,  and  was 
opposed  by  400  of  the  2nd  Illinois 
cayalry— one  of  the  fiercest  com- 
mands in  the  Federal  army,  and 
two  regiments  of  near  1000  infant- 
ry. It  was  ambushed,  and  had 
27  men  dismounted  the  first  fire, 
yet  with  Spartan  coolness,  it  moy- 
ed  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
seeing  that  desperate  charging 
Talor  was  all  that  could  saye  it.— 
It  routed  the  in&ntry,  strange 
and  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
crossed  the  railroad  in  single  file, 
and  droye  oflfthe  2nd  Illinois  cay- 
alry,  formed  ready  io  receiye  it 
about  100  yards  from  the  road.— 
Here  it  was  that  Col.  McOuUoch 
shot  Lt  Col.  Hogg,  and  knocked 
another  man  from  his  horse  with 
his  empty  pistol.  He  and  Lieut. 
Thomas  Turner  were  beset  by  six 


men,  the  two  aboye  named  and 
four  others,  and  by  superior 
marksmanship  killed  them  all, 
without  receiying  dangerous  in- 
jury themselyes. 

At  Vandom's  capture  of  Holly 
Springs,  Dec.  20, 1862,  it  was  se- 
lected as  usual,  but  in  its  fkll 
f6rce,  to  lead  the  way.  It  cap- 
tured the  pickets,  took  possession 
of  the  depot,  and  occupied  the 
public  square,  taking  and  holding 
seyeral  hundred  prisoners.  At 
the  battle  of  Ck>ld  Water,  April 
19, 1863,  it  held  1,700  men  at  bay 
the  entire  day,  preyenting  them 
fh>m  crossing.  It  bore  such  a 
leading  part  in  the  Okalona  and 
West  Point  fights,  February,  1864, 
where  Forrest  won  one  of  his 
greatest  yictories,  that  special  no- 
tice was  giyen  to  it  and  Col. 
McCulloch  by  the  commanding 
General. 

At  Fort  Pillow  it  was  placed  in 
the  post  of  honor,  and  right  well 
did  it  sustain  its  reputation. — 
When  Forrest  determined  on  his 
grand  coup  de  main,  in  order  to 
draw  A.  J.  Smith  from  Oxford 
with  his  20,000  men,  by  his  dash- 
ing assault  on  Memphis,  this  reg- 
iment was  part  of  the  2000  who 
accompanied  him.  It  led  the 
way  and  did  the  heayiest  fighting, 
losing  23  men  out  of  the  30  lost 
by  the  whole  command  in  the 
capture  of  the  place. 

Adl  who  are  conyersant  with 
military  operations  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Tennessee,  will  re- 
collect Farmington,  Booneyille 
and  Baldwin,  Medan,. Denmark, 
luka,  Corinth,  Lagrange,  Abbe- 
yille,  Loozahooma,  Cochran's 
Cross  Roads,  Senatobia  1st  and 
2nd,  Quinn's  Mills,  Grenada,  Sa- 
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lem,  Oollieryille  Ist  and  2nd, 
Wyatt,  M08COW,  Harrisburg,  (the 
fights  13th,  14th,  15th  July  around 
Tupelo)  and  all  the  many  engage- 
ments about  Oxford  with  A.  J. 
Smith— besides  Robert's  Ferry, 
Davidson's  Creek  and  Pascagoula. 
In  all  of  these,  this  command  sus* 
tained  the  highest  character— it 
was  called  ^*a  crack  regiment."  It 
is  undeniably  true  that  it  has  been 
a  Stonewall  regiment— for  when 
an  enthusiastic  onset,  or  a  moun- 
tain steadiness  has  been  desired 
by  the  commanding  Greneral,  the 
2nd  Missouri  has  been  called  for. 
It  is  folly  to  say  men  love  fight- 
ing, however  brave  they  may  be, 
but  this  regiment  was  always  f\il- 
lest  on  the  eve  of,  or  during  an 
engagement,  and  all  its  absentees, 
or  skulkers,  were  during  the 
interim— a  fact  which  became 
proverbial  in  the  brigade.  It  will 
be  an  honor  for  any  soldier 
through  life,  to  say  he  was  a  fight- 
ing member  of  the  Stonewall  brig- 
ade; that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
fought  at  Wagner's;  that  he  was 
one  of  Maury's  division  which 
stormed  and  took  Corinth.  There 
are  a  number  of  such  Old  Guards, 
and  Tenth  Legions,  and  in  the 
cavalry  the  2nd  Missouri  will  ever 
stand  as  one  of  the  truest  in  the 
hour  which  tried  men's  souls. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  rank  and 
file,  were  men,  who  entered  the 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  fought  tlurough  it,  without 
shrinking,  or  without  regret  for 
what  they  had  done.  They  were 
among  those,  who  fired  the  last 
shot,  and  clung  to  the  last  hope 
of  the  Confederacy,  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  sincerity.  When 
that   hope   faded    into    nothing, 


when  the  cause  was  lost,  and  lost 
for  ever,  and  the  Federal  army 
pronounced  the  victor,  it  yielded 
cheerfully,  ai£  with  the  same 
inalienable  fkith  to  the  surrender 
and  its  terms.  Not  one  among 
them  but  will  move  on  unfalter- 
ing in  that  faith,  in  the  path  of 
true  citizenship,— and  for  this 
their  unsullied  military  record  is 
the  best  security. 

There  were  two  McCuUochs — 
Lieut.  Col.  Robert  A.  McCuUoch, 
and  the  colonel  of  the  regiment — 
one  was  light  complezioned  and 
fair  haired,  and  went  under  the 
sobriquet  of  '*  WhiU  Boh  "—the 
otiier,  the  colonel  himself,  was 
dark  skinned,  sun-browned,  and 
black  haired— he  went  under  the 
sobriquet  of  ''Black  ^06."  The 
lieutenant  colonel  was  possessed 
of  much  of  the  same  sturdineas  of 
character  with  his  cousin,  but 
taciturn  and  retiring — ^rarely 
speaking,  except  when  an  emer- 
gency of  opinion  or  action  de- 
manded it— when  he  was  clear, 
decided  and  strong — he  com- 
manded the  regiment.  General 
Chalmers,  in  an  ofQlcial  paper 
sent  to  Richmond,  pronounced 
him  the  bravest  man  of  his  rank 
in  the  division. 

Major  Wm.  H.  Cozens  was  a 
good  man  and  fighter— but  a  poor 
commander.  When  he  went  into 
battle,^  he  acted  as  though  he  had 
no  duty  to  perform,  but  that  of 
fighting— he  carried  his  own  gun, 
and  used  it  with  his  men.  In  the 
Davidson  raid,  near  Mobile,  in 
December  1864,  he  was  command- 
ing the  regiment,  and  with  his 
usual  tactics  went  into  the  fight — 
it  became  a  mele6 — ^his  shots  were 
all  gone,  his  sabre  was  broken. 
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and  with  his  fist  he  knocked  his 
opposing  lieutenant  down,  and 
brought  him,  a  prisoner,  into 
camp.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  John- 
son's "  good  haUrs.^^ 

Captain  George  B.  Harper  was 
in  the  service  from  June  1861,  to 
the  day  of  the  surrender.  He 
loved  his  company,  and  it  loved 
him.  He  never  would  leave  it  for 
any  office,  or  any  inducement — 
declining  the  lieutenant  colonelcy, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  say- 
ing, he  believed  he  could  make  a 
good  captain,  and  might  over- 
stock himself  with  greater  com- 
mand—the only  mistake  he  made 
during  the  war.  A  model  cap- 
tain he  was — never  absent  during 
all  the  war,  from  his  company  a 
single  day,  except  when  wounded 
by  a  sabre  cut  in  the  head ;  and 
was  present  with  it,  in  every  bat- 
tle and  every  skirmish.  His 
name  was  a  synonym  for  system 
and  energy  and  courtesy  and 
courage. 

Captain  J.  B.  Champion,  was  a 
cavahry  officer  after  the  Murat 
style.  With  a  form  of  the  most 
approved  proportions,  and  a 
swordsman,  with  few  superiors, 
he  sat  a  horse  like  an  Arab,  and 
was  the  impersonation  of  a  model 
partisan.  He  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  after  killing  his  man 
with  his  sabre,  August  30,  1862. 
His  company  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Gapt.  Josias  Tippett, 
and  Lieut.  W.  G.  Blakey— -who 
bore  honorable  names  throughout 
the  war. 

Captain  S.  G.  Kitchen  was  a 
brave  officer,  but  resigned  early 
in  1862  to  go  to  the  Trans-Miss- 
issippi    Department,    where    he 


earned  reputation    as    the  com* 
mander  of  a  cavalry  brigade. 

Captain  K.  F.  Lanning  was  a 
man  of  rare  ability  and  fine  edu- 
catiim— a  Northern  man  with 
Southern  principles— the  spotless 
sincerity  of  which  he  handsomely 
illustrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  army,  by  his  valor  on  the 
field,  and  his  attention  to  business 
in  camp.  Lieutenants  Z.  D.  Jen- 
nings, J.  J.  Eubank,  C.  M.  Sat- 
herlin,  and  E.  Y.  Shields,  each 
deserve  special  mention. 

Jennings  was  fkmous  through- 
out the  brigade,  as  a  scout,  or  with 
a  detachment,  where  great  haz- 
ards were  to  be  met.  He  was  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  branch  of 
service  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
never  returned  to  camp  without 
much  information,  with  horses, 
equipments  and  prisoners. 

Eubank  was  a  man  of  like  ma- 
terial. With  40  men,  he  attacked 
a  wagon  train,  at  Memphis, 
guarded  by  150  infantry  and  76 
cavalry.  So  spirited  and  dashing 
was  the  assault,  thai  he  routed 
them,  capturing  the  train,  bring- 
ing away  60  mules,  with  a  loss  of 
2  men.  This  was  one  of  many 
such  exploits. 

Satherlin  was  a  brave  Christian 
soldier,  and  could  be  relied  on  for 
any  duty  whatever. 

Shields  (formerly  editor  of  the 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  West^)  was  men- 
tally greatly  above  mediocrity. — 
His  courage  was  known  and 
acknowledged  everywhere — ^his 
whole  soul  was  filled  with  the 
cause  of  his  country.  He  was 
once  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  fell 
gallantly  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Harrisburg,  deeply  lamented  by 
Chalmers  whole  division. 
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Whenever  the  fire  was  the  hot- 
test, and  the  ground  most  fiercely 
contested,  there  Lieut.  Thomaa 
Turner  waste  he-  found^andas 
loved,  as  courageous.  At  Middle- 
burg  he  received  three  wounds, two 
with  a  sabre,  one  from  a  ball,  and 
his  horse  had  five  bullet  holes 
through  him.  At  Harrisburg,  he 
was  so  severely  wounded  as  to 
force  his  retirement  from  the  ser- 
vice. 

Captain  P.  M.  Lavery  was  al- 
most always  on  detached,  or  in- 
specting duty,  his  lieutenant,  J. 
J.  Feake,  was  never  absent  from 
his  post,  and  for  soldiery  qualities 
won  the  good  opinion  of  all. 

Lieutenant  George  Oglesby  was 
a  glorious  and  gallant  fellow.  He 
knew  no  such  word  as  fail— and 
his  brief  career  successfully  il- 
lustrated his  motto.  He  fell  at 
Goiinth,  leading  his  company  in 
that  deadly  breach— a  six-pound 
shell  tearing  away  his  right  arm 
and  shoulder. 

Lucius  J.  Gaines  was  as  noble  a 
man  as  went  from  Missouri  to 
battle  and  die  for  cherished  con- 
victions. Deeply  religious — he 
wore  that  humble,  conscientious 
piety  everywhere— fought  in  the 
Missouri  State  Guard,  as  a  cap- 
tain, and  was  badly  wounded  at 
Carthage.  As  a  private  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army,  and 
remained  there,  until  the  Presi- 
dent, for  meritorious  conduct, 
made  him  a  lieutenant,  and  as- 
signed him  to  duty  with  Colonel 
McCulloch,  as  A.  A.  General  of 
his  brigade.  He  was  shot  through 
the  head  at  Moscow,  Tennessee— 
he  fell  as  a  loved  brother  to  this 
regimental  household. 

The  two  Chandlers,  John  and 


James,  were  good  soldiers  and 
brave  men.  They  both  entered 
the  army  at  the  tap  of  the  drum 
in  1861,  and  upheld  the  honor  of 
their  professions  manfully  to  the 
last  hour.  With  them  may  be 
classed  Lieut.  Charles  Quarles, 
adjutant  of  the  regiment. 

This  command  was  specially 
favored  in  its  quarter-master  and 
surgeon— Capt.  N.  L.  Adams  and 
Dr.  F.  B.  Dunett.  They  were 
faithful,  temperate  and  honest. 

This  regiment  had  a  BoU  of 
Honor,  not  in  written  memoran- 
da or  record,  but  in  the  hearts 
and  knowledge  of  both  officers  and 
men.  The  names  of  these  pri- 
vates were  Samuel  Fines,  B.  T. 
Shanklin,  John  Shanklin,  J.  T. 
Ellis,  Bichard  Eubank,  (killed,) 
Bobert  Brazles,  M.  Hawkins,  £. 
J.  Keith,  B.  Snider,  Gill  Wilson, 
Sam.  Gale,  Charles  Summers,  B. 
Nawlin,  S.  Massie,  P.  McMahan, 
F.  Craggin,  Austin  Jones,  F. 
Lannar,  Charles  Mitchell,  A.  B. 
Smallwood,  Henry  T.  Gilliam, 
men  who  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  admirers  of  true  game  and 
devotion  to  country.  We  men- 
tion these  as  the  most  meritorious 
we  remember— it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  names  of  all  such  in  a 
gallant  and  noted  command  like 
the  2nd  Missouri  cavalry,  where 
it  was  a  strange  exception  to  find 
weak  material.  But  there  is  a 
roll  tre  taill  give.  By  the  regiment- 
al records,  we  find  these  names, 
Capt.  David  Beed,  Co.  C,  Capt. 
J.  B.  Henson,  Co.  F.,  Lt.  J.  D. 
LycWyter,  Co.  D.,  Lt.  J.  T. 
Hails,  Co.  E.,  Lt.  W.  B,  Henson, 
Co.  F.,  Lt,  G.  L.  Long,  Co.  H., 
are  marked  **  Deserted.^ ^  The  en- 
try will  tell  its  own  story.    We 
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hare  been  neglectful  in  its  proper 
place  aboye  to  mention  Capt  Thos. 
A.  Bottom,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  whole  conunand— a  man  who 
alllooked  to  for  an  emergency, 
calling  for  discretion  and  dash, 
and  beset  by  unosal  difficulties. 

Lieut  Greorge  C.  Brand  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  in  Co.  G., 
in  August,  1861.  At  the  begin- 
ingofthewar  he  was  at  college 
in  Virginia,  but  the  martial  pa- 
triotism of  that  glorious  soil,  so 
infectious  tQ  the  true  son  of  the 
South,  controlled  him.  But  17 
years  of  age,  he  left  college,  went 
home,  and  immediately  to  Price's 
army.  Capt.  Harper  tells  the 
writer  he  made  an  excellent  sol- 
dier, was  as  gallant'  as  any  in  the 
service — especially  so  at  Van 
Dorn's  capture  of  Holly  Springs. 
In  May,  1863,  he  was  captured 
with  a  letter  on  his  person  an- 
nouncing his  appointment  by  the 
President  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
regular  army.  He  ran  the  gaunt- 
let of  all  the  prisons— Alton, 
Johnson ^s  Island,  Point  Lookout, 
Morris'  Island,  Fort  Pulaski  and 
Hilton  Head.  At  Morris'  Island, 
with  4  to  600  other  officers,  he 
was  placed  under  the  fire  of  the 
Confederate  batteries  for  weeks. 
At  Hilton  Head,  he  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  ones  retaliated 
opon  by  the  Federal  government. 
The  rations  issued  them  were 
small  and  damaged— a  few  ounces 
of  condemned  meal,  or  worm-eat- 
en crackers,  with  pickles  were 
given  them  each  day.  The  only 
animal  food  they  had,  was  the 
worms  from  the  biscuit— but  these 
they  say  gave  an  oily  and  vinous 
flavor  to  their  homely  fare,  in 
thehr  then   starved   condition.— 


For  forty  days  this  lasted.  Very 
many  died— and  only  18  of  the 
whole  number,  were  able  to  walk, 
on  their  release.  He  himself  was 
paralyzed  from  the  hips  downward, 
and  from  the  severe  efiects  of  this 
he  has  scarcely  recovered  yet- 
being  released  only  after  all  the 
surrenders  were  entered  into. — 
Money  sent  him  by  his  mother, 
in  a  bank  draft,  by  some  of  the 
officials  was  appropriated— his 
name  being  forged— the  bank,  af- 
ter the  war  closed,  acknowledg- 
ing the  forgery,  and  returning  the 
money.  Oath  after  oath  was  of- 
fered Lieut.  Brand  as  the  only 
cost  of  freedom — ^but  such  freedom 
was  not  one  of  the  desires  of  a 
true  Confederate  soldier. 

Of  Colonel  Bobert  McCuUoch, 
to  those  who  knew  him— it  were 
needless  to  speak.  He  raised  and 
organized  his  regiment — was  its 
father,  and  never  was  absent  from 
it  a  day,  with  a  single  exception, 
during  the  war,  unless  wounded. 
He  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  of 
sixty  days,  but  transacting  his 
business  in  thirty  days,  preferred 
returning  to  the  field  of  duty,  to 
spending  the  time  in  idle  frolick- 
ing. How  unlike  even  some  of 
the  best  officers  of  the  service.— 
The  writer  has  known  him  long 
and  well,  before  the  war,  as  a 
plain,  blunt  farmer,  of  the  strait- 
est  sect,  of  hard  common  sense. — 
He  was  bom  in  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia,  in  1820.  He  entered 
the  army  under  the  first  call  of 
Gov.  Jackson  of  Missouri,  was 
elected  captain  of  the  company, 
and  on  the  organization  of  the 
regiment  was  made  Lieut.  Colonel. 
On  the  death  of  Colonel  Brown 
late  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  be- 
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came  its  Colonel,  and  command- 
ed all  the  cavalry  in  tl^ie  3rd  divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri  State  Guard. 
In  October,  1862,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  brigade,  of  which 
his  own  regiment  formed  a  part, 
by  Brigadier  General  W.  H.  Jack- 
son then  commanding  the  cavalry 
in  the  department  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  command  of  a  brigade  he 
remained  until  March,  1865.  He 
rendered  during  all  this  time  as 
important  service  as  any  man  in 
the  department,  excepting  only 
and  always  the  matchless  For- 
rest. At  this  time  it  became  neces- 
sary to  form  a  brigade  for  a  new- 
ly appointed  yet  worthy  Briga- 
dier Greneral — but  one  who  had 
not  performed  one-twentieth  part 
of  his  service.  His  command  was 
merged  into  others,  and  he  left 
alone  with  the  2nd  Missouri,  as 
its  Colonel,  which  he  had  not 
commanded  in  person  since  Oct., 
1862.  General  Forrest,  having 
used  his  utmost  influence  unavail- 
ingly,  to  secure  a  promotion,  he  de- 
clared was  doubly  earned,  would 
not  place  him  under  any  other 
officer  but  himself,  and  sent  him 
with  his  regiment  to  North  Mis- 
sissippi and  West  Tennessee  on 
the  lines  as  chief  of  scouts,  where 
he  remained  until  notified  of  the 
surrender.  He  was  twice  wound- 
ed, once  at  Okalona,  the  second 
time  at  Town  Fork,  in  the  last 
day's  fight  with  A.  J.  Smith  at 
Harrisburg— a  most  dangerous 
wound— which  disqualified  him 
for  duty  60  days. 

We  have  said  he  was  plain,  out- 
spoken and  honest.  This  does 
not  cover  the  ground.  He  was 
essentially  a  true  man— with  all 
parties,  under  all  circumstances, 


and  everywhere.  Deceit,  subter- 
fuge, in  no  sense,  was  ever  used 
by  him,  in  anything.  He  cherish- 
ed truth  as  the  guiding  star  of 
virtuous  life. 

*'What  he  says  you  may  be- 
lieve, and  pawn  your  soul  upon 
it."  With  a  rough  exterior,  an 
unprepossessing  person,  hard, 
even  forbidding  features,  the 
roughness  of  the  bear,  as  Gold- 
smith said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
all  in  the  skin— the  interior  man, 
came  from  Nature's  rarest  mould, 
unadorned  by  art,  it  was  truth, 
honor,  gentleness,  courage,  force. 
The  conscientiousness  and  duty  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  were  nursed  by 
a  heart  as  tender  as  woman's. — 
Without  the  graces  of  high  cul- 
ture, and  movement  in  the  most 
polished  circles,  he  had  that  per- 
ception of  propriety,  which  stamp- 
ed him  as  Nature's  unadorned 
gentleman.  It  were  invidious  to 
make  comparisons— but  in  this 
sense,  take  him,  all  in  all,  he  .was 
the  noblest  specimen  of  the  true 
man  and  the  true  gentleman,  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to 
meet— just  such  a  man  as  grows 
natively  from  the  soil  of  old  Vir- 
ginia. It  has  been  said,  that  the 
selfishness  of  the  army  and  the 
card  table  will  develop  more 
rapidly  and  surely  his  special 
qualities,  and  prove  the  man,  than 
any  other  passages  in  the  way  of 
life.  The  Col.  might  be  tried  by  all 
and  every  standard,  and  would 
never  be  found  wanting,  and  never 
could  be,  it  would  be  foreigii  to 
his  constitution.  As  a  quarter- 
master, or  commissary,  his  ac- 
counts would  have  tallied  with 
Government,  a  perfect  corres- 
pondence with  debit  and  credit. 
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Or  else  he  would  have  been  be- 
hind in  actual  supplies,  by  virtue 
of  donations  to  the  poor  and  illy 
rationed.    Such  was  the  man. 

As  a  soldier,  he  united  skill  in 
command,  with  great  nerve  and 
a  genuine  military  caution — ^never 
alumbering,  bordering  on  excess 
of  vigilance,  and  with  a  practical 
judgment  seldom  denounced  by 
results.  His  mind  was  clear  and 
vigorous — his  reasoning  was 
sound,  and  with  good  perception 
of  the  motivesand  action  of  men— 
his  deductions  were  searching  and 
intelligent.  He  was  a  practical 
thinker.  Yet  he  was  slower  than 
most  men  of  his  i>owers  to  reach 
conclusions-— but  when  reached, 
as  stubborn  as  the  hills.  He  was 
defective  in  system — and  for  this 
he  has  been  denounced  unjustly 
for  a  want  .of,  or  neglect  of,  dis- 
cipline. 

It  may  then  be  asked,  where 
was  this  man's  imperfection?— 
We  answer  in  his  comparatively 
limited  field,  being  rarely  with 
full  discretion,  but  acting  under 
orders,  except  as  named,  he  had 
none.  It  is  true  he  did  not  have 
that  dash,  so  peculiar  to  Forrest, 
Stuart  and  Ashby,  and  which  was 
the  wonder  of  armies,  but  he  ap- 
proached it  so  nearly,  that  the 
military  critic  barely  discovers 
the  intermediate  space  between 
him  and  them. 

He  has  been  charged  with  loose- 
ness and  wuit  of  discipline.  We 
reply  from  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
Western  cavalry,  his  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  brigade.  The 
discipline  of  the  Western  cavalry, 
doubtless,  never  bore  a  favorable 
comparison  with  Stuart's  or 
Hampton's— and  the  cavalry  dis- 


cipline of  the  whole  army,  fell  fiir 
short  of  the  average  discipline  of 
the  infantry.  The  different  arms 
of  the  service  themselves,  give 
the  reason  for  this — the  one  has 
opportunity  for  striking  large  and 
frequent,  the  other  comparatively 
none.  Forrest  stood  in  the  West- 
ern cavalry  like  some  giant  oak, 
beneath  whose  shade  no  herbage 
grew— but  near  at  hand  were 
trees  of  lesser,  but  most  respect- 
able proportions.  Among  these 
McCulloch  was  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  very  largest. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Missouri, 
yea,  and  of  that  Mississippi,  for 
which  he  had  fought  so  long  and  so 
well,  that  he  should  wear  the 
wreath  due  to  such  prodigal  merit. 
Ko  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army,  had  stronger  and  more  per- 
sistent recommendations  for  his 
promotion.  Price  and  Van  Dorn, 
Folk  and  Lee,  Maury  and  Chal- 
mers, endorsed  pointedly  by  For- 
rest, and  all  urged  by  the  united 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  delega- 
tions in  Congress  asked  it  for  him; 
not  once,  not  twice— but  many, 
many  times.  His  brigade  com- 
posed of  six  regiments,  with  one 
dissenting  voice  amongst  its  offi- 
cers, repeated  the  same  recom- 
mendation several  times.  Yet 
President  Davis  never  favored  the 
request — and  so  it  passed  on. — 
He  saw  junior  and  less  meritori- 
ous officers  preferred  to  him,  yet  all 
without  a  murmur.  Honest  lago 
with  all  his  refined  villainy,  was 
possessed  of  great  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  uttered  many  truths  of 
the  human  heart,  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  every-day  life.  The  qualified 
application,  which  the  intelligent 
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reader  will  make  of  the  following,  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

we  cannot— must  not  omit:  Although    this    gallant    veteran 

You  shall  mark  received  no  more  than  a  colonel's 

Many  a  duteous,  knee-crooking  knave,  commission,   he  may   remember 

"^""bondage^  """"  """^   ''"'"   obsequious  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  mas-  Missourians  recognize  his  worth— 

ter»8a8s,  ^\k\\^  Alabama    and    Tennessee 

For  nought  but  provender  j  and  when  ..  .^^  ,.         f^xA    uri^^x^^i^^i   i,«i;i- 

he  Is  old,  cashiered:  ^^^^^  ^^'    ^*d  Mississippi  holds 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.  Others  his  name  high  as  the  highest  for 

there  are,  pure  nobility    of  character,  and 

Whommmedlnforms  and  Visages  of  ^^^  struggling   and     raid-ridden 

Keep  yet   their  hearts   attending  on  SOUS   and   daughters,    as   long  as 

Ax^^^^^^Lt^Mow^otf^erric^on  Time  shall  last,  will  pay  homage 

their  Lords  to  the  name  and  fame  of  "  old  Bob 

Do  well  thrive  by  them ;  and  when  they  ir  rr  77     7   ,, 

have  lined  their  coats,  McCulloch.'^^ 

Do  themselves  homage  j 


EGOMET  IPSE. 

Drop  the  curtain,  clear  the  stage, 
Let  the  footlights  fade  away;— 

I  have  turned  another  page 
Of  life's  dismal  farce  to-day. 

Played  my  part  and  played  it  well,— 
Laughed  and  sported,  smiled  and  sung. 

Little  could  the  audience  tell 
How  my  spirit's  depths  were  wrung. 

Little  did  they  deem  the  smile 
Beaming  with  such  natural  art, 

Wrapped  its  radiance  all  the  while 
Round  a  bruised  and  bleeding  heart. 

As  the  phosphorescent  glare 
Gilding  grave-yards  with  its  glow. 

Draws  its  form  and  coloring  rare 
Prom  the  ghastly  things  below. 

Like  a  queen,  in  purple  pride 
Beigned  I  on  my  mimic  throne; 

Now  I  cast  my  robes  aside, 
And  the  woman  stands  alone. 
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Here  I  quit  my  weary  task — 

Close  the  shutter— bar  the  door — 
Dash  aside  the  painted  mask — 

Toss  the  tinsel  to  the  floor. 

Ceased  the  need  for  acting  now — 

No  one  by  to  note  nor  care — 
I  may  bare  my  burning  brow, 

All  alone  in  my  despair. 

All  alone?— nay  I  forget 

And  unconscious  falsehood  trace, 
For  the  awfiil  Egomet 

Stands  beside  me  face  to  face  I 

Ever  present,  fearfUl  thing, 

Thou  art  monarch !— I  obey ; 
Queen  I  am,  but  thou  art  king, 

I  submit  me  to  thy  sway. 

Bend  thy  fleshless  eyes  on  mine ; 

Fancy  not  that  I  will  cower  I — 
Something  makes  me  half  divine 

With  its  superhuman  power ! 

I  will  stretch  my  spirit^s  chain, 

Freed  from  every  muffling  wrap. 
Though  the  tension  creak  and  strain 

Till  the  fragile  life  chords  snap. 

I  will  soar  beyond  control 

Through  the  paths  by  angels  trod, 
I  will  bare  my  woman^s  soul 

Naked  as  before  its  God. 

As  before  its  God?    Ahl  no- 
Let  its  secrets  sleep  in  trust. 

Till  the  body  lying  low, 
Cnunbles  with  its  kindred  dust. 

Oh  I  these  thoughts,  that  seethe  and  surge  I— 

Oh!  this  frantic,  fierce  desire! 
I  would  pierce  heaven's  utmost  verge 

And  abstract  supernal  fire! 

Every  human  soul  they  cry, 
Bears  God's  image  clear  and  plain— 
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Can  a  creature  such  as  I, 
Kindred  with  Jehovah  claim? 

I  whose  dim,  uncertain  sense 

Scarce  knows  moral  day  from  night, 
Partner  of  Omnipotence  I 

Portion  of  Eternal  Light! 

Maker!  make  my  knowledge  more, 

Or  my  cravings  somewhat  less;— 
Give  me  from  Thy  boundless  store 

Nothingness  or  rich  excess! 

Clear  these  burning  doubts  for  me — 

Shrive  me  that  those  doubts  arise— 
Father!  if  a  part  of  Thee, 

Baise  me  to  my  native  skies! 

Dawn  upon  my  darkened  state- 
Bid  the  mists  of  error  fade — 

Let  my  soul  assimilate 
To  the  Source  whence  it  was  made! 

Deem  my  questions  not  too  bold- 
Answer  to  these  questions  give, 

I  would  like  Thy  Saint  of  old, 
See  Thee  face  to  face,  yet  live! 

What  is  Right  and  what  is  Wrong? 

What  is  Virtue?— what  is  Sin? 
We  like  flies  that  crawl  along 

On  a  sleeping  infant's  skin. 

With  our  feeble  fancies  touch 

But  the  outward  forms  of  things 
Nor  with  wandering  thought  so  much 

As  approach  their  hidden  springs. 

I  would  sound  their  fathoms  deep, — 
•  I  would  to  their  centres  go; 

Though  with  knowledge  sorrows  creep, 
Though  with  wisdom  wrestles  woe! 

Is  the  earth  indeed  so  round 

Men  must  in  one  circle  pace? 
Shall  the  spirit  never  bound 

Upwards  to  its  destined  place? 
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Must  the  soul  be  swathed  and  cramped 

In  a  narrow  mould  of  clay, 
Till  its  heaven-bom  instincts  damped, 

Melt  in  nothingness  away? 

Must  men,  monkey-like,  be  led 

By  each  other,  this  their  creed: 
"  Let  the  strongest  be  the  head  I— 

Let  the  largest  take  the  lead?" 

If  a  mortal  pining  moan 

For  soul-satisfying  bread. 
And  receive  a  flinty  stone 

From  the  cheating  world,  instead, 

Wilt  Thou  hold  him  all  accurst. 

If  he  fling  it  down  in  wrath, 
And  with  frantic  footsteps  burst 

Into  wisdom's  secret  path? 

Does  a  sin  in  knowledge  lurk? 

Must  one  never  dare  to  look 
Lest  men  impious  hold  his  work. 

In  creation's  sealed  book? 

Reverently  I  lift  its  seals — 

Shrinldngly  my  shoes  remove— 
Lol  the  glowing  page  reveals 

But  Thine  image  and  Thy  love! 

By  the  light  that  love  evolves, 
All  earth's  glimmering  haze  grows  bright; 

Error  into  truth  resolves — 
Faith  is  changed  to  perfect  sightl 

FANNY  DOWNING. 


TWBXVB  MONTHS  IN  SPAIN* 

« 

Ws  are  on  the  Guadalquiver.  gone,  and  fair,  proud  Seville  is 

At  the  distance  of  many  miles  the  lost    to  our  view  forever.     And 

Cathedral  stiU  looms  hugely  and  now  what  of  the  Guadalquiver? 

darkly  against  the    clear  sky. —  A  great  historic  river  certainly, 

That  huge,  dark  bulk  is  fading  whose  waters   have    borne    the 

from  our  sight.     At  last,  it  is  weight  of  mightiest  armaments, 

•  Continued  from  June  No.  page  136.  and  sufliclently  sung  by  poets,  ^^as 
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crowned  with  flowers  and  olives, 
and  girdled  with  beauteous 
nymphs,  wafting  its  liquid  crystal 
to  the  West  in  a  placid  amorous 
current."  Very  prettily  sung, 
indeed,  but  very  untruthfully. — 
About  the  size  of  our  Yadkin,  the 
Guadalquiver  is  yet  far  behind 
our  Yadkin  in  natural  beauty  of 
scenery.  Whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  Boman  and  Moorish 
times,  when  the  hand  of  taste 
and  industry  made  every  acre  of 
the  Peninsula  bloom  as  the  rose; 
it  now  sluggishly  winds  its  weary 
way  through  a  dead-level,  cheer- 
less region,  almost  untenanted, 
and  wholly  given  over  to  dreary 
marshes,  whence  arise  the  rank 
vapors  of  disease  and  pestilence. 
We  debouch  from  the  river, 
with  its  dismal  swamps,  into  the 
open  sea.  Turning  eastward,  and 
aided  by  the  serene,  transparent 
air,  our  eyes  soon  sweep  around 
a  shore-line  of  thirty  miles,  en- 
closing a  magnificent  bay.  A 
dim  swan-like  speck  trembles  in 
the  distance  over  the  green-tinted 
waters.  That  speck  enlarges,  and 
separates,  and  takes  distinct  out- 
line. It  is  Cadiz  I  How  gracious- 
ly she  grows  and  grows  upon  us, 
sending  up  tower  and  terrace  and 
dome  in  cluster  after  cluster,  till, 
forgetting  that  it  is  we  who  are 
motion,  we  fancy  we  see  some 
great  procession  advancing  and 
widening  towards  us.  As  she 
rises  gloriously  f^om  the  midst  of 
the  sea  and  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
her  ivory  palaces  bathed  in  the 
subdued  light  of  parting  day, 
surely  there  never  was  a  more  de- 
lightful vision — surely  there  never 
was  a  more  enchantins:  approach 
to  an  earthly  cityl     In  exactly 


five  and  a  half  hours  from  Seville, 
we  cast  anchor:  and,  after  the 
usual  annoyances  at  the  custom- 
house, we  find  good  quarters  at  a 
hotel,  which  conunands  a  full 
view  of  the  bay,  and  where  the 
full  music  of  the  waves  is  cease- 
less. 

CADIZ. 

Situated  on  a  ham-shaped  pen- 
insula which  is  connected  with 
the  main-land  by  an  isthmus  only 
a  few  feet  wide,  Cadiz  is  as 
beautiful  within  as  it  looks  from 
without.  The  streets  are  deeply 
shaded,  well-paved  and  scrupu- 
lously clean.  The  houses,  many 
of  them  palacious  in  size  and 
structure,  are  as  white  as  snow. 
The  seeming  absence  of  any  back-  i 
ground  in  history  is  striking  and 
reminds  one  of  our  new-bom 
cities  in  America.  The  aspect  of 
youth  and  freshness  makes  it  hard 
to  realize  that  you  are  in  the  old- 
est city  of  Europe — older  by  near- 
ly four  hundred  years  than 
Home — older  by  an  hundred  years 
than  Solomon  and  all  his  glory. 
It  is  allowed,  I  believe,  that  Cadiz, 
the  chief  city  of  Southern  Spain, 
where  the  Tyrian  Phoenicians  es- 
tablished their  dominion,  was  the 
far-famed  Tarshish,  to  which  the 
ships  of  Solomon  traded.  The  de- 
liverance of  this  Phoenician  colony 
from  the  bondage  of  the  mother 
city  of  Tyre,  whose  down-&ll  is 
distinctly  foretold,  kmdled  the 
prophetic  ken  of  Isaiah  and  Eze- 
kiel. 

Cadiz  was  also  to  the  ancients 
the  end  of  the  world— the  utmost 
limit  of  known  land  towards  the 
setting  sun: 

^'Omnlbns  In  TerriB,  quae  Bunt  a  Gadl- 

bus  usque 
Auroram  et  Gangem.**— 
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But  there  is  no  evidence,  that 
meets  the  eye,  of  this  amazing 
antiquity.  There  is  no  decay,  no 
ruins,  nothing  to  project  the  mind 
backward  over  the  centuries. — 
Even  the  Cathedrals— for  Cadiz 
has  two  of  them— are  neither 
venerable  nor  imposing.  The 
buildings  are  generally  flat  on  the 
roofis,  which  are  laid  out  in  gar- 
den-like style  and  embellished 
with  flowers  and  shrubbery ; 
where,  too,  the  family  usually 
takes  its  evening  meal,  instead  of 
in  the  court,  as  elsewhere  in 
Spain.  Many  of  the  residences 
have  also  on  the  top  a  miradore  or 
watch-tower,  built,  it  is  said,  by 
the  merchants  of  Cadiz  as  a  look- 
out for  their  home-returning  ar- 
gosies. For  you  must  know,  that 
the  discovery  of  America  replen- 
ished this  &ir  city  with  all  precious 
and  pleasant  riches  from  the  New 
World,  even  as  of  old  when  the 
rapt  ear  of  Ezekiel  heard  her  ships 
singing  in  the  markets  of  Tyre. 
Bat  all  this  fret  and  fever  of  trade 
is  over.  The  miradore,  usefUl  now 
only  to  smoke  in  or  enjoy  the  even- 
ing breeze,  looks  out  upon  a  sea 
onvexed  save  by  its  own  wild 
waves'  play.  Commerce  lan- 
guishes.. The  export  of  Sherry 
wine,  which  was  formerly  an  im- 
mense business,  is  rapidly  passing 
to  the  rival  town  of  Port  St. 
Mary.  The  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to 
be  angling — an  occupation  suited 
to  the  indolent,  patient  habits  of 
the  Andalusian.  The  bay  aflbrds 
the  most  delicate  varieties  of  fish, 
which  are  caught  wholly  with  the 
hook.  These  untiring  fishermen 
in  their  little  boats,  at  their  lazy 
toil  all  the  day  long,  give  quite  a 


lively  aspect  to  the  bay— almost 
the  only  scene  of  activity  which 
the  city  presents.  Of  the  fine 
arts,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  arts 
(except  the  art  of  walking)  Cadiz 
oflers  scarcely  anything  at  all 
noteworthy.  I  visited  a  large 
manufactory  of  mantillas,  where 
they  showed  me  all  qualities  of 
that  article  of  Spanish  dress, 
ranging  in  price  from  $2  to  $400. 
These  figures  sound  expensively  to 
our  ears,  and  they  are  so  doubt- 
less; still  the  most  expensive  man- 
tilla is  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
than  our  inconstant  fashions 
for  a  head-gear.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal, national,  unchanging  cos- 
tiune;  and  falling  like  a  cascade, 
from  a  head  of  luxuriant  hair  and 
gathering  ill  graceful  folds  about 
a  form  of  faultless  mould,  it  puts 
the  most  exquisite  touch  to  woman- 
ly beauty  and  proportion.  One 
could  almost  devoutly  wish  that 
our  Southern  women  (if  they 
must  imitate)  would  adopt  some 
imitation  of  it. 

I  have  mentioned  walking.  I 
should  do  Cadiz  wrong  were  I  to 
let  this  item  pass,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. With  us,  a  fine  carriage  in 
a  man  or  woman,  either,^  is  really 
a  very  rare  thing.  Of  gaits  we 
have  no  end.  We  have  a  wrig- 
gling gait— a  waddling  gait— a 
grenadier  gait.  We  have  a  gait 
too  much  on  the  toe— a  gait  too 
much  on  the  heel —  a  gait  (as  Hor- 
ace has  it)  alterno  pede  terram  qua- 
tere— we  have  a  gait  that  knocks 
up  the  dress  and  kicks  up  a  dust — 
we  have  a  stalk,  a  stride  and  a 
strut.  Now  the  Spanish  walk  is 
famous,  and,  among  Spaniards, 
the  ladies  of  Cadiz  hold  undisput- 
ed preeminence  in  this  art— with 
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them  become  so  natural  as  to  be 
no  art  at  all.  It  is  a  swimming, 
floating  passage  over  the  ground, 
which  they  hardly  seem  to  touch 
—at  once  gentle  and  elastic — with- 
out jerk  or  drag  or  tramp — regu- 
lar, composed,  majestic,  the  dig- 
nity of  Juno,  queen  of  gods,  with 
the  grace  of  Venus,  queen  of  love. 
I  cannot  hope  to  be  credited  in  this 
matter,  as  I  was  myself  faithless 
till  I  saw  and  believed.  I  can, 
however,  appeal  to  a  concurring 
testimony  that  comes  from  all  di- 
rections, and  from  an  era  as  far 
back  as  letters  carry  us.  We  meet 
with  occasional  instances  of  a  su- 
perb carriage  among  the  better- 
bom  and  better-bred  women  of  all 
nations,  especially  among  our- 
selves here  at  the  South.  The 
marvel  is  that  at  Cadiz  it  charac- 
terizes all  classes  and  ranks.  How 
to  account  for  it,  is  submitted  as  a 
puzzle  to  those  who  have  a  turn 
for  such  speculations.  I  am  my- 
self not  able  to  do  better  by  the 
question  than  to  quote  the  author- 
ity of  the  aristocratic  old  lady  in 
David  Copperfield,  who  always  ac- 
counted for  every  personal  excel- 
lence on  the  score  of  hhod. — 
"There's  blood  in  that  nose," 
says  the  old  lady ;  and  we  say 
there's  blood  in  the  Cadiz  walk, 
which  the  Romans  marked  and 
celebrated  in  tale  and  song  long 
ago;  unhappily  associated  in  their 
minds,  as  in  ours,  with  something 
else  in  Cadiz  blood: 

**  Forsitan  expectes,  ut  GacUtana  canoro 
Incipiat  pruiire  clioro.»» 

To  conclude  of  Cadiz  :  it  is  a 
place,  where,  amid  overhanging 
gardens  and  orange-embowered  al- 
emadas,  fair  women  walk  in  beau- 
ty and  feeble  men  may  dream  away 


life  in  a  soft  orientalism— but  no 
earnest  traveler  need  stay  there  a 
week. 

XEKBZ. 

"  A  boat,  a  boat  to  cross  the  ferry, 
For  we'll  go  over  and  be  merry. 
And  laugh,  and  quaff;  and  drink  good 
sherrj'." 

Crossing  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  in  a 
steamer  to  Port  St.  Mary,  a  ride 
of  two  hours  brings  us  to  Xerez, 
where  I  spent  a  day  or  two— a  ven- 
erably picturesque  city,  amid  its 
vine-clad  hills,  with  Moorish  tow- 
ers and  Moorish  walls  still  stand- 
ing—chiefly famous,  however,  as 
the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
sherry*  wine;  on  which  account 
it  well  merits  a  visit*  The  dis- 
trict, some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
square,  of  which  Xerez  is  the  cen- 
tre, is  alone  in  Spain  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  world,  for  the  growth 
of  the  peculiar  grape  that  makes 
this  wine.  Qo  but  a  mile  or  so  be- 
yond these  narrow  limits,  and  at 
once  the  grape  deteriorates.  It 
requires  a  Certain  chalky  loam, 
which  does  not  crack  under  the 
action  of  the  sun.  The  vineyards 
are  usually  on  the  gentle  slopes, 
avoiding  the  rich,  heavy  soil  of 
the  valleys.  The  older  the  vine 
the  better  the  grape,  though  the 
less  the  yield.  This  small  district 
which  enjoys  now,  as  it  has  done 
from  the  remotest  times,  a  nat- 
ural and  lucrative  monopoly,  pro- 
duces   annually    well-nigh    four 

*  Our  word  Sherry  comes,  according 
to  pbilologists,  from  X-e-r-e-E.  on  tbis 
wise:  Tbey  say  we  cannot  easily  man- 
age tbe  Spanlsb  gutteral  X:  So  we 
ofiange  it  into  e^,  making  Chera— hence 
Sherris—Sherry.  Tbis  transition  Is  not 
quite  so  learned  or  natural  as  that  by 
wbicb  tbe  ubiquitous  family  name  of 
SmUh  is  eruditely  derived  from  Smin' 
theuM,  one  of  tbe  surnames  of  ApoUo, 
tbus:  Smintheut — Sminthii9—^min(he^^ 
Sminth^SfniUK' 
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millions  gallons  of  wine  (to  be  ex- 
act, 3,896,000  the  year  I  was 
there)  of  which  one  million  is  of 
the  best  quality— worth  at  the  cel- 
lar a  dollar  a  bottle.  The  lower 
grades  range  from  50  cts  to  75  cts 
a  bottle.  To  this  prime  cost  add 
insurance,  freight,  tariff,  commis- 
sion and  profit,  and  you  can  judge 
whether  the  stuff  sold  in  our  shops 
for  sherry  at  92,00  a  bottle  comes 
from  Xeres. 

The  Bodegas  or  wine-stores  are 
wonders — enormous  structures 
boilt  of  stone  above  ground,  de- 
liciously  shady  and  cool,  the  glare 
and  heat  of  that  warm  climate 
being  carefully  excluded.  They 
contain  from  4  to  5,000  casks, 
ranged  in  regular  order  according 
to  age,  frooa  the  vintage  of  last 
jear,  pale,  watery,  acid,  to  the 
light-brown,  dry,  oily  wine  of 
half  a  century.  There  is  every- 
thing here  of  course  to  suit  the 
Tinous  taste.  And,  as  you  will 
be  shown  round  with  that  cour- 
teous attention  which  distinguish- 
es the  wine-merchants  of  Xerez, 
you  must  have  a  carel  The  warn- 
ing is  needful.  You  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  some  honor  to  every 
age— ^1  and  singular;  and  if  you 
mean  to  get  through  without 
Falstaff 's  quart  of  sack  and  with- 
out Falataff's  excellent  wit,  you* 
must  begin  with  a  sip,  or  begin 
not  at  all.  Bemember,  moreover, 
that  they  proceed  here  on  the 
housewifely  principle  of  com- 
parison—of going  from  good  to 
beat;  and  you  should  not  vitiate 
your  taste  or  reason  before  eighty, 
for  you  will  have  to  bow  before 
even  that  age — the  very  nectar 
of  the  gods.  You  may  be  curi- 
ous to  understand  somewhat  of 
VOL.  m.— NO.  IV. 


the  manufactiue    of    this  sweet 
poison.      The   process    is    long, 
tedious,  complex    and  scientific. 
Vinous  fermentation  is  familiar 
learning   (as   the   lawyers    say.) 
But  vinous  fermentation  will  not 
make  sherry  wine.    The   Capataz 
or   head-man,    who   goes   round 
with  us  through  the  bodega^  will 
tell  us,  that  it  is  a  life-time  and 
almost  daily  business  for  him  to 
pass  from  cask  to  cask,  subtract- 
ing from  this,  adding  to  that,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  till  he 
brings  each,  by  this  exact  com- 
mixture, to  the  just  standard.    It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  method,  be- 
sides a  special  talent,  requires  many 
years  to  bring  the  wine  to  maturi- 
ty—many more  years  than  it  takes 
with  us  to  make  a  preacher  or  a 
politician.    The  basis  is  the  juice 
of  the  Xerez  grape — none  other 
will  do,  but  the  correcting  and  im- 
proving of  one  variety  by  another 
is  indispensable.    Especially  must 
the  older  wines,  say  from  forty 
years  and   upwards,    which   are 
never  on  sale,  be  employed  to  im- 
part body  and  flavor  to  the  young- 
er.   The  thing,  said  a  Frenchman 
who  was  of  our  company,  (and 
Frenchmen  will  philosophize,  well 
or  ill),  reminded  him  of  education, 
where  you  dash  the  crudeness  of 
youth  with  the  rich  soberness  of 
age.    And  when  it  is  all  done, 
what  is  it?    A  drink  which  Span- 
iards never  drink—which,  indeed, 
they  know  less  of  than  our  own 
best  tables;  just  as  (if  we  too  may 
philosophize)  the  maturest  wisdom 
often  makes  glad  more  hearts  in 
distant  times  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries than  it    does  at  home,  or 
among  its  own  contemporaries. — 
These     hurried    facts    I    deem 
20 
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enough  of  Xerez  and  Sherry  Wine,  that  this  respite,  once  an  hour,  to 
though  the  city  has  much  of  in-  take  a  smoke,  was  a  universal  law 
teres t  besides.  On  our  way  back  of  labor  in  the  district;  wherein 
to  Fort  St.  Mary,  we  saw  the  both  sides  found  an  advantage.— 
laborers  in  the  vineyards,  and  we  I  commend  this  regulation  to  our 
observed,  that  occasionally  they  labor  reformers,  as  a  desirable 
all  stopped  work  and  smoked  a  substitute  for  the  eight-hour  sys- 
cigarrette.      They    informed    us  tern. 


THE  GARDEN  OF    THE  TUILERIES— BEFORE    THE    EXPOSITION. 


Perhaps  the  name  of  no  spot 
is  more  familiar  to  the  world,  (for 
who  has  not  read  French  history) 
than  that  just  written.  Though 
comparatively  few  on  our  Ameri- 
can continent  have  seen  it,  yet 
the  subject  may  be  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  many  to  induce  them 
to  listen  to  a  slight  r^sum^  of  its 
history,  and  by  using  the  eyes  of 
another,  to  regard  what  they  may 
never  look  on  with  their  own. — 
The  garden  is  probably  a  third  of 
a  mile  long,  and  a  sixth  of  a  mile 
across;  the  larger  portion  is  filled 
with  trees  of  giant  stature,  beneath 
whose  shade  the  Farisien  world 
saunters;  the  children  amuse 
themselves  under  the  surveillance 
of  their  parents  or  nurses,  and  the 
Blouses  pass  their  Sunday  holiday 
in  a  game  of  ball.  Broad  walks 
traverse  its  extent,  and  fountains, 
statues,  and  shrubbery  occupy  the 
vacant  spaces.  At  one  end  is  the 
Flace  de  la  Concorde,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  its  charming  kind, 
and  leading  from  it  the  Champs 
Elys6es;  at  the  other  is  the  Falace 
itself;  to  the  right,  looking  to- 
wards the  Tuileries,  is  the  Seine, 
and  beyond,  old  Faris;  along  the 


left,  runs  the  pretty  and  busy 
Bue  de  Bivoli,  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  losing 
itself  in  the  distance. 

Having  thus  placed  our  object, 
let  us  seek  its  origin  and  trace  its 
progress  to  the  present  hour. 

The  grove  and  walks  of  the 
Tuileries  were  originally,  that  is 
to  say  in  1566,  only  cultivated 
lands.  1730  saw  it  a  spot  dedica- 
ted to  pleasure,  blooming  with 
flowers,  abounding  in  shady  al- 
leys, and  containing  a  menagerie, 
a  theatre,  a  labyrinth  and  even  a 
dwelling,  that  of  Mile,  de  Guise. 
About  this  period,  Louis  XIII 
gave  a  portion  of  the  garden  to 
one  lienard  on  condition  that  he 
should  fill  it  with  exotics  and  rare 
plants;  but  he  also  erected  a  cafe 
which  was  much  resorted  to  b^' 
the  nobility.  By  order  of  Louis 
XIII  also,  several  little  houses 
were  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  favorites,  and  those  who 
have  entered  them  speak  of  them 
as  enchanted  spots.  During  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years,  howev- 
er, the  garden  has  undergone  ma- 
terial changes,  and  caf^  and  houses 
have  all  alike  disappeared.     Up 
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to  the  epoch  at  which  the  court 
took  up  its  residence  at  Yersail- 
ies,  the  garden  had  only  been 
open  to  the  King  and  his  privi- 
leged attendants,  but  :Birhen  once 
the  gates  swung  back  to  the  pub* 
lie,  it  was  daily  filled  with  crowds. 
To  quote  from  the  words  of  a 
writer  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
will  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  place  than  might  otherwise  be 
be  formed:  '^In  this  delightful 
<pot,"  says  our  author,  "  we  chat, 
we  joke,  we  talk  business,  news, 
war,  love;  we  discuss,  wc  criticise, 
each  one  diverts  himself  at  his 
neighbor's  e3^pense,  and  in  this 
species  of  employment  everybody 
is  amused." 

At  every  revolution,  emeute,  or 
change  that  has  moved  the  fickle 
Parisiens,  during  each  transition 
of  France,  from  Empire  to  King- 
dom, from  Kingdom  to  Eepublic, 
and  from  Kepublic  back  again  to 
Empire,  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
has  always  been  the  scene  of 
bloody  and  historic  deeds,  and 
many  a  time  have  its  alleys  been 
sprinkled  with  blood,  and  sanded 
with  powder.  About  the  year  1692, 
or  a  little  later,  when  the  famine 
spread  over  the  city,  a  humiliation 
was  in  store  for  the  noble  garden. 
Instead  of  the  carpets  of  verdure, 
which  covered  its  terraces,  vulgar 
beds  of  potatoes  were  substituted; 
tlus,  however,  did  not  last  very 
long,  and  in  place  of  the  plebeian 
potatoe  vines,  there  were  planted 
afterward  lines  of  beautiful  orange 
trees.  In  1815,  this  same  spot  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  those  who 
remained  Mthfril  to  the  memory 
of  the  Emperor,  whose  badge  was 
a  bouquet  of  violets  placed  very 
{prominently  at  the  button  hole. 


More  than  one  little  anecdote  is 
told  of  the  place,  and  as  a  sample 
we  give  the  following: 

The  poet  Firon,  having  become 
old,  was  wont  to  pass  much  of  his 
time  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries. Here  he  had  often  noticed 
a  poor  blind  man  begging  alms  of 
the  passers  by,  but  receiving  little 
attention.  For  the  supplicatory 
verse  written  on  the  plate  hang- 
ing from  his  neck,  being  of  his 
own  composition,  was  not  such  as 
to  attract  regard,  except  to  ex- 
cite a  smile  at  its  faulty  grammar, 
and  pretension  to  poesy.  It  being 
suggested  by  his  friends,  the  man 
asked  Piron  to  write  something 
for  him,  to  which  the  great  poet 
replied,  ''  De  bon  coeur  I  cher 
confrere;  Je  vais  essayer,"  and 
after  two  or  three  turns  in  his 
walk  seated  himself,  and  upon  his 
knee  penciled  the  following  fruit 
of  his  inspiration — 

Chretiens,  au  nom  du  Tout  PuLssanti 
Faites  moi  I'anmone  en  passant; 
Le  malbeureux  qui  la  demande 
Ne  Terra  point  qui  la  fera  ! 
Mais  Dieu,  qui  voit  tout,  le  verra  ; 
Je  le  prierai  qu^il  vous  la  rende. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1794, 
the  body  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
disinterred  from  Ermenonville, 
was  temporarily  placed  in  one  of 
the  basins  of  the  garden,  and  the 
next  day  transferred  to  the  Pan- 
theon. The  scene  is  well  depicted 
by  a  French  lady,  whose  work 
lies  before  me  and  I  translate  her 
words. 

"It  was  one  of  those  soft  even- 
ings of  Autumn,  that  carries  the 
soul  back  to  the  past,  and  gathers 
up  the  fragments  of  memory  with 
which  the  recollections  of  other 
days  are  filled,  when  the  funeral 
csfr,  followed  by  an  immense  con- 
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course  of  joung  men,  entered  the 
limits,  with  a  solemn  slowness. — 
The  air  was  halmy;  a  wooing 
breeze,  perfumed  with  the  odors 
of  flowers,  gently  fanned  the  last 
leaves  on  the  trees,  the  mournful 
remnants  of  the  dead  summer. — 
Suddenly,  the  sound  of  a  simple 
and  melodious  music  was  breath- 
ed forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
wood,  adding  poetical  souvenirs 
to  this  ceremony  already  so 
touching;  for  each  one  of  the  airs 
executed  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
compositions  of  the  illustrious 
deceased.  "When  the  coffin, 
covered  with  blue  velvet,  spangled 
with  stars  of  gold  was  placed  on 
the  stage  where  a  thousand  torch- 
es glittered,  the  notes  of  that 
plaintive  romance,  Dans  ma  ca- 
bane  obscure,  arose  on  the  breeze 
and  tears  dropped  from  every 
eye." 

The  Kestoration  did  nothing 
towards  beautifying  the  grounds, 
more  than  to  add  a  few  statues  to 
what  were  already  there.  Louis 
Philippe  had  a  private  garden, 
railed  off,  next  to  the  palace,  and 
separated  it  from  the  rest  by  a 
dry  moat,  whose  sides  were  cover- 
ed with  green  turf.  To  this 
separate  portion,  His  Majesty, 
Napoleon  III  has  added  very  con- 
siderably. 

In  concluding  this  narrative 
and  description,  I  have  only  to 
add  that  statues  from  the  hands 
of  the  finest  masters  occupy  the 
garden  at  very  frequent  intervals; 
and  two  very  large  circular  basins 
of  water,  from  which  fountains 
throw  up  their  transparent  drops 
into  the  air,  one  of  them  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  go 


to  make  up  the  pleasing  tout  en- 
semble. 

Having  viewed  it  now,  as  it 
were  like  spectators,  let  us  enter 
and  take  our  parts  as  actors  (if 
not  ornaments)  in  this  wide  and 
favorite  resort.  The  time  is 
evening,  and  the  sun  is  fast  sink- 
ing into  thd  western  horizon.— 
We  will  go  in  from  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  through  oile  of  the  gates 
of  the  private  garden  next  to  the 
palace.  We  have  passed  the  sen- 
tinel at  the  gate,  one  of  the  grena- 
diers de  la  Grarde  Imp^riale,  and 
are  fairly  standing  in  these  kingly 
gardens.  How  bewtiful  the  grass 
is  here!  -  Soft  it  looks,  and  downy 
as  velvet.  Never  have  I  seen 
grass  so  fine,  so  smooth,  and  so 
pretty  as  in  this  royal  spot.  And 
does  Nature,  too,  bow  to  Sovereign- 
ty? is  her  regal  head  lowered  at 
the  command  of  princes,  and  does 
the  proud  mistress  of  laws  man 
can  only  declare,  but  not  explain 
or  equal,  she  by  whose  rules 
worlds,  suns,  and  systems  re- 
volve in  their  immeasurable  or- 
bits, directs  the  fiery  comet  in  his 
swift,  erratic  course  over  spaces 
of  which  figures  can  take  no  ac- 
count, which  geometry  is  power- 
less to  measure,  and  at  whose 
dark  depths  the  penetrating  eye 
of  the  telescope  is  blind,  she  at 
whose  command  a  universe  moves, 
does  thift  proud  old  dame  don  her 
most  attractive  robes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty,  and  does  she  too, 
like  a  skillful  courtier,  use  her 
most  enticing  arts,  and  bend  the 
pliant  knee  in  abject  servitude 
that  she  may  win  the  smiles  of 
power,  and  catch  '  its  approving 
glance?  Truly  it  would  seem  so, 
for  go  to  the  country,  and  there 
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among  the  peasants,  the  plebeians, 
her  eyerj-day  dress  is  good 
enough;  her  most  stony,  jaded  fea- 
tures are  exposed  every-where, 
and  it  is  only  by  toilihg,  assidu- 
ous attention  that  she  can  be  in- 
duced to  give  back  some  of  her 
bounty,  and  deign  to  relax  her 
hard  visage  in  good-natured 
wrinkles. 

It  is  indeed  beautiful  here. — 
The  trees  are  greener,  the  flowers 
sweeter,  and  possess  more  color 
than  elsewhere.  Taking  a  little 
<:urvedwalk,  we  are  led  around 
among  the  trees,  by  a  stone  bench 
at  the  side  of  a  fountain  that  casts 
its  waters  up  with  a  pleasant  clat- 
ter. Looking  towards  the  West, 
we  see  the  setting  sun,  red  and 
round,  and  against  it  are  painted 
the  little  twigs  and  leaves  of  an 
evergreen  just  in  front  of  us, 
which  is  still  fresh  and  pleasing. 
The  statue  of  some  ancient  deity 
half  seen  through  the  closing 
branches,  completes  the  leafy  hori- 
zon. 

Coming  out  of  this  tree-embow- 
ered spot,  we  pass  on  through  the 
gates  of  the  private  garden,  into 
that  of  the  people.  A  long  vista 
is  before  us.  First  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  garden  itself,  with  its 
grove  of  great  trees,  spotted  here 
and  there  with  bright  colored 
leaves,  or  with  gaunt,  t)l^k  arms 
stretching  out,  then  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, covered  with  old  hiero- 
glyphics commemorative  of  the 
great  deeds  of  the  warrior  king, 
Sesostris.  Little  did  the  great 
Sesostris  dream  of  this  when  he 
returned  to  Egypt,  the  conqueror 
of  all  Asia  as  far  as  the  Ganges, 
the  master  of  all  the  neighboring 


nations,  having  carried  his  arms 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  now  come  back  to  il- 
lustrate his  reign  by  the  works  of 
peace,  and  by  the  labor  of  his 
captives  in  building  the  Colosses, 
rebuilding  the  Bammes^um  at 
Thebes,  and  erecting  the  obelisks 
of  Luxor.  ^  Little  did  he  imagine 
that  the  flnest  of  the  obelisks, 
bearing  his  name  and  deeds  in- 
scribed in  unbroken  characters, 
would  embellish  such  a  city  as 
Paris  so  many  hundred  years  after 
he  was  dead,  and  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  all  but  the  his- 
torian. Beyond  still  stretches  the 
long  length  of  the  Champs  Ely s^es, 
surmounted  by  the  magnificent 
Arc  of  Triumph  at  its  head. 

Truly  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  may  well  be  called  the 
centre  of  Paris.  Here  in  these 
walks,  are  gathered  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  here  are  seen 
the  representatives  of  each  dis- 
tinct people  in  their  peculiar  dress, 
and  with  their  different  manners. 
The  tall  Englishman,  with  his  side 
whiskers  and  umbrella,  figures 
largely.  'Tis  said,  and  I  believe 
truly,  that  an  Englishman  never 
travels  without  his  umbrella  and 
his  wife.  The  American  adapt- 
ing himself  to  new  scenes  and 
foreign  surroundings  with  the  ut- 
most nonchalance,  is  not  wanting. 
The  dark-skinned  Egyptian,  the 
smooth-faced,  and  long  black 
haired  Chinaman  in  his  loose 
flowing  clothes;  the  Bussian,  th^ 
broad-faced  German,  the  Persian 
wearing  his  high-pointed  cap  of 
fur,  and  ample  robe ;  the  Algerine 
Turco  in  his  picturesque,  and 
gaily  trimmed   uniform,— all  are 
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there,  and  all  combine  to  make  a 
picture  that  is  not  seen,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  spot  on  the  earth. 

As  I  stand  here  in  these  Impe- 
rial gardens,  I  seem  to  see  the 
world  in  its  past  and  present  gath- 
ered around;  the  advanced  arts 
and  sciences  and  wealth  of  to-day, 
reducing  life  almost  to  a  luxuri- 
ous indolence,  and  those  hardy, 
stoic  forms  of  other  times  and 
classic  ages,  their  marble  bodies 
a  good  portrayal  of  the  flinty  heart 
within,  as  they  hold  themselves 
sternly  on  their  pedestals,  and 
seem  frowning  at  the  degeneracy 
of  their  unworthy  progeny.  Those 
beautiful  rose-tinted  handfuls  of 
cloud  that  the  red  sun,  just  set, 
has  colored  with  his  expiring  rays, 
are  like  the  paradise  of  holiness 
and  innocence,  replete  with  forms 
of  beauty  ignorant  of  pain,  know- 
ing only  the  pleasure,  the  world 
first  saw,  that  man's  new  born  eyes 
first  awakened  to.  Then  as  I 
look  further  down  towards  the  op- 
posite horizon,  the  light  leaves 
them  more  and  more,  the  lines  of 
pink  and  gold  are  wanting,  and 
where  heaven  ceases,  and  earth 
commences,  all  is  dark  and  shad- 
owy, indistinct  and  gloomy,  from 
the  night  mists  that  have  already 
begun  to  rise,  covering  everything 
with  their  pall,  and  inducing  a 
shiver  of  cold  discomfort,  just  as 
man's  prospects  darkened  and 
grew  black  when  Sin  drove  him 
first  from  his  Eden,  then  gath- 
ered thicker  and  heavier  over  his 
thoughts  and  habits,  and  filled  his 
atmosphere  with  demons  instead 
of  angels. 

Then  those  shapes  of  stone,  I 
see  all  around,  seem  starting  into 
life,  and  breathing  as  when  the 


world  echoed  with  their  deeds.^ 
Here  stands  the  Imperial  Csesar, 
whose  brow  is  as  kingly  as  though 
the  earth  were  again  bowing  to 
his  decree,  and  the  nations  trem- 
bling before  the  advance  of  his  in* 
vincible  legions.  •  The  great  Cffi- 
sar!  unconscious  that  the  dagger 
of  him  he  considered  his  best 
friend,  his  bosom  companion, 
should  yet  slay  liim.  And  now 
as  I  look  his  countenance  seems 
changed  into  an  expression  of  pain 
and  anguish,  and  as  his  erect  form 
seems  tottering,  and  his  mantle 
being  gathered  up  around  him,  I 
almost  can  catch  the  single  phrase 
of  reproach  and  sorrow — "  Tu 
quoque^  fllimi!^^ 

A  little  distance  ofi*  stands  the 
dying  Fhllemone  drawing  out  the 
broken  spear  that  has  pierced  hi» 
thigh,  but  allowing  no  emotion  to 
appear  on  his  stoical  features. — 
Alexander  on  one  knee  holds  up 
his  bucklered  arm,  to  receive  some 
enemy's  blow,  while  the  short 
sword  in  the  other  hand  seems  al- 
ready on  its  way  to  avenge  the 
stroke.  Unfortunate  foe,  knowest 
thou  not  that  he  you  aim  at  is  in- 
vulnerable against  any  blade? — 
Knowest  thou  not  you  fight  with- 
the  world's  future  master,  who  af- 
ter conquering  ail  will  yet  be  over- 
come by  the  red  cup  of  wine  in 
his  own  hand,  mourning  that 
there  were  not  other  worlds  to 
vanquish?  The  man  who  prevail- 
ed over  cities  and  peoples,  yet 
could  not  restrain  his  own  pas- 
sions! 

Again,  on  this  side  stands  Spar- 
tacus,  the  gladiator;  his  eye,  how 
watchful  and  restless,  as  in  the 
amphitheatre  he  saw  the  fierce, 
starved  Uon  bounding  otf  him,  or 
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kept  at  bay  his  enemies  chosen  from 
Rome's  hardiest  captiyes.  Look! 
his  eje  kindles  and  sparkles,  and 
he  seems  living  oyer  again  that 
night  in  the  Coliseum  whose  mor- 
Tow  saw  him  and  his  companions 
a  free  and  dreaded  band  on  the 
moimtain's  side.  He  is  speak- 
ing; can  yon  not  hear  his  words 
offire?— "Yecall  me  chief,  and 
ye  do  well  to  call  him  chief  who 
for  twelye  long  years  has  met  up- 
on the  arena  eyery  shape  of  man 
or  beast,  and  never  yet  lowered  his 
arm.  If  there  be  three  among  you 
who  dare  to  meet  me  let  them  stand 
forth.  And  yet  I  was  not  always 
thus.^'  How  soft  and  mournful 
his  fierce  voice  has  grown,  and  with 
what,  at  first,  melancholy  pathos 
he  tells  the  tale  of  his  childhood 
and  love,  a  simple  shepherd  boy 
upon  the  Thracian  hills;  then  to 
what  fury  he  rouses  as  the  story 
of  his  wrongs  and  suflferings  is 
told,  the  burning  of  his  home,  the 
murder  of  his  &ther  and  mother; 
and  then  bow  his  eyes  sparkle, 
and  with  what  eloquence  he  calls 
his  comrades  to  arms.  ^'  Hear  ye 
yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den?  'Tis 
three  days  since  he  tasted  food, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  glut  his  ap- 
petite upon  you.  If  ye  be  beasts, 
then  stand  here  like  fat  oxen  wait- 
ing for  the  slaughter.  If  ye  be 
men,  follow  me,  strike  down  yon 
guard,  gain  the  mountain  passes, 
and  there  do  bloody  work  as  did 
your  sires  at  old  Thermopylce!" 
Is  he  still  there?  Yes  the  statue, 
but  the  spirit  that  warmed  it  is 
leading  his  companion  gladiators 
from  hated  Rome  into  the  free  air 
of  Heaven. 

A  little  beyond  is  the  unhappy 
Laocoon,  and  his  two  sons,  writh- 


ing in  agony  beneath  the  entwin- 
ing  embraces,  and  being  devoured 
by  the  two  serpents  sent  to  aid 
false  auguries  against  the  devoted 
Troy. 

As  all  these  forms  seem  warm 
with  life,  I  turn  and  see  the  gray 
massive  walls  of  the  palace  itself, 
appearing  in  the  twilight  that  is 
gathering  about  me,  like  some  old 
feudal  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
as  though  it  were  defended  by 
some  brutal,  unprincipled  knight 
like  Front-de-Boeuf,  held  prison- 
ers some  Ivanhoe  and  Jewish  Be- 
becca,  and  awaited  the  assault  of 
a  Coeur-de-Lion. 

Another  turn  shows  me  the 
great  Paris  all  around,  with  its 
spires  and  monuments,  palaces 
and  fountains,  just  beginning  to 
twinkle  with  the  lights  of  evening, 
that  beam  out  from  the  darkness 
like  the  new-found  hopes  of.  fu- 
ture happiness  amidst  the  shadows 
of  death;  and  I  realize  that  all 
these  things  are  of  the  past,  and 
that  the  great  Present  with  its 
steam  engine  and  telegraph,  its 
perfection  of  fine  arts  and  sciences, 
though  it  owes  all  these  to  the 
labors  and  conflicts  of  that  same 
Past,  yet  looks  back  upon  it  with 
feelings  of  mingled  curiosity,  dis- 
dain and  pity. 

Kow  as  I  glance  down  the  long 
sides  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  over 
which  dusky  night  is  already 
spreading  her  mantle,  it  seems  to 
me  like  the  misty  future,  stretch- 
ing out  ahead  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  great  Arch  at  its 
head  looming  up  indistinct  in  the 
distance,  like  the  end  we  know  is 
before  us,  the  limit  which  we 
know  must  be  reached,  yet  cannot 
tell  how  distant,  nor  when  to  ex- 
pect it. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 
SOWING  THE  WIND. 

"Diable!"  The  word  was  an 
undeniably  objectionable  one,  yet 
considering  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  its  speaker  was  placed, 
perhapStitis  not  impossible  that 
Charity  might  have  consented  to 
let  fall  a  fold  of  her  mantle  over 
it,  and  thus  conceal  it  from  the 
eyes  of  the  Recording  Angel. 

The  speaker  was  Loui  La 
Fronde,  and  the  naughty  word, 
which  broke  irrepressibly  from  his 
lips,  was  occasioned  by  the  com- 
plete consternation,  which  pos- 
sessed him,  when  drawing  aside 
the  bed  curtains  of  the  state  room 
on  the  steamer,  with  the  certainty 
of  seeing  upon  the  lace-trimmed 
pillow,  which  they  shaded,  the 
sleeping  face  of  his  girlish  bride, 
he  found  nothing  but  the  snowy 
surface  of  that  pillow  spread 
blankly  before  him. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  tear  off 
the  covering  of  the  tiny  bed  and 
then  with  impetuous  eagerness,  to 
remove  the  mattrass  itself,  with 
the  insane  idea  that  the  truant 
might  be  hidden  beneath.  Pre- 
posterous as  he  knew  such  a  hope 
to  be,  he  was  terrified  when  its 
futility  was  made  manifest,  and 
with  the  sickening  feeling  of  an 
indefinable,  yet  horrible  dread,  he 
sprang  to  the  narrow  window  and 
wrenching  open  its  shutter,  look- 
ed wildly  out  over  the  waste  of 
waters  which  encompassed  him. 
As  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  the 
billowy  waves  swept  around  him, 

♦  Continued  from  page  238. 


surging  in  great  undulating  mass- 
es of  greenish  limpidity  as  thej 
rushed  forward,  like  seemingly 
sentient  creatures,  eternally  in 
pursuit  of  their  prey,  continually 
baffled  in  its  acquisition,  yet  for- 
ever returning  to  the  unsuccessful 
endeavor. 

And  in  the  sparkling  depths  of 
each  foam-crested  wave  which 
broke  beneath  him,  Loui  saw  a 
pair  of  little  white  hands  clasped 
as  he  bad  last  beheld  them,  while 
two  great  black  eyes  gazed  up  into 
his  with  a  look  in  which  despair 
was  mingled  with  a  love  of  inex- 
pressible intensity. 

Mr.  La  Fronde  was  a  strong 
man  and  one  who,  in  general,  was 
entirely  unaffected  by  any  event, 
which  did  not  involve  his  indi- 
vidual and  personal  suffering,  but 
for  once  he  was  completely  roused 
out  of  the  placidity  of  his  epicu- 
rean isolation,  and  for  a  while  all 
selfishness  ot  feeling  was  merged 
in  the  horror,  which  overwhelm- 
ed him  as  he  stood  gazing  with 
awe- struck  eyes  over  the  tumult- 
uous expanse  of  heaving  waters. 

At  last,  he  turned  from  the  win- 
dow with  the  half  formed  inten- 
tion of  announcing  the  absence  of 
his  wife  and  seeking  her  through 
the  steamer,  but  weakened  by  the 
agitation  of  his  feelings,  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  grasping 
the  curtains  in  order  to  steady 
himself,  he  sat  down  on  the  side  • 
of  the  bed  until  the  sudden  faint- 
ness  should  have  passed. ' 

As  he  held  the  delicate  dimity 
in  his  hand,  he  became  sensible 
that  some  foreign  substance  was 
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crashed  in  its  folds,  and  examin- 
ing them,  he  found  a  tiny  note 
pinned  to  the  curtain  and  directed 
to  himself.  Tearing  it  open,  he 
read: 

"  You  will  never  see  me  again. 
You  do  not  love  me,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  live.  Forgive  me  for 
having,  though  unconsciously, 
forced  you  into  a  marriage  which 
has  made  you  miserable.  I  shall 
never  trouble  you  any  more. — 
Please  be  happy  and  forget 

All  doubt  as  to  the  &te  of  the 
unhappy  girl  was  now  merged 
into  a  certainty,  and  Loui  sank 
heavily  down  on  the  pillow,  op- 
pressed with  an  agony  of  feeling 
for  which  language  has  no  name. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  did 
not  know,  for  while  his  body  was 
shocked  into  a  state  of  X)a8sive  in- 
action, his  mind  was  oblivious  of 
all  things  except  a  series  of  phan- 
tasmagoric pictures,  in  which  one 
slight  figure  wrestling  with  the 
hungry  waves  was  ever  predomi- 
nant 

The  day  had  darkened  into  night 
before  be  was  able  to  rouse  him- 
self sufficiently  to  totter  through 
the  brilliantly  lighted  saloon  of 
the  steamer,  and  seeking  the  cap- 
tain in  his  private  apartment,  dis- 
close to  him  the  disappearance  of 
his  wife,  and  the  horrible  certain- 
ty which  her  note  had  established. 
Announcing  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing the  steamer  so  soon  as  she 
<  should  reach  Nassau,  he  enjoined 
a  profound  secrecy  upon  the  cap- 
tain, who  very  willingly  promised 
compliance  with  the  injunction  as 
he  would  thereby  shield  his  vessel 
from  a    notoriety,  which  might 


prove  prejudicial  to  his  interests. 
Having  thus  secured  all  the  relief 
that  action  could  procure,  Loui 
returned  to  his  solitary  state  room 
and  locking  himself  within  it, 
paced  its  narrow  confines  with  the 
frantic  strides  of  an  imprisoned 


Ko  wild  tiger  from  the  jungles 
of  Hindostan  could  compare  in 
rage  and  fierceness  with  the  spirit 
which  was  now  tearing  him,  as  he 
gnashed  his  teeth  in  all  the  mad- 
dening consciousness  of  his  utter 
impotency.  Up  to  this  hour,  Loui 
La  Fronde  had  been,  as  it  were, 
his  own  Divinity,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  and  society,  so  far  from 
placing  barriers  against  the  exe- 
cution of  his  wishes,  had  seemed 
to  go  hand  in  hand  to  carry  th^m 
into  effect.  With  him  wishes  be- 
came achievements,  desires  were 
merged  into  possession,  and  to 
will  was  to  accomplish.  Now 
he  was  the  subject  of  an  influence 
which  was  to  himself  as  the  yawn- 
ing ocean  beneath  him  to  a  tiny 
straw  engulfed  in  its  mighty 
depths,  and  he  writhed  and  strug- 
gled in  its  powerful  grasp  with  a 
resistance  which  was  the  very  de- 
fiance of  despair. 

To  this  passionate  vindication 
of  his  rights  succeeded  a  still 
sorer  sorrow,  less  for  the  loss  of 
the  childlike  creature  who  had 
loved  him  as  he  instinctively  felt 
he  would  never  be  loved  again,  as 
from  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride 
at  having  been  compelled  to  re- 
sign her  just  as  he  had  discovered 
that  she  might  be  made  conducive 
to  his  happiness.  As  is  usual  in 
all  cases  when  the  unappreciated 
blessing,  or  neglected  opportunity 
is  forever  lost,    imagination  im- 
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bued  her  with  radiant  hues,  while 
&ncy  fondly  adorned  her  with  a 
thousand  charms,  and  Loui,  re- 
calling the  delicacy,  refinement 
and  pearl-like  purity  of  his  wife, 
once  his  possessions,  and  now  lost 
forever,  groaned  in  anguish  as, 
hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  the 
hot  tears  burst  from  his  eyes  at 
the  thought  of  so  much  sweetness 
floating,  an  unresisting  prey  to 
the  myriad  forms  of  marine  life, 
which  teem  in  the  bounding  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  time  dragged  on,  how,  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared,  and  he 
was  alone  in  his  sorrow.  The 
captain,  faithful  to  his  promise, 
gave  no  hint  of  the  truth  and 
no  one  else  knew  it.  In  the  bus- 
tle and  confusion  incident  to  the 
departure  of  so  large  a  vessel, 
passengers  may  come  or  go  un- 
noticed, so  even  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  the  bare-boned  believer  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  black  race, 
failed  to  ferret  out  any  but  the 
meager  information  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  question,  had  come  on 
"  La  Pucelle  "  accompanied  by  a 
young  lady,  who  was  not  with 
him  now. 

Compassionating  his  loneliness, 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  hybrid 
species  to  which  she  belonged,  to 
love  ever  to  hunt  in  couples,  and 
may  be,  influenced  the  least  bit  in 
the  world,  by  his  handsome  young 
face,  more  attractive  than  ever  in 
the  marble-like  pallor  which  had 
settled  on  its  proud  features,  she 
made  several  unmistakable  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  one  and  in- 
gratiate herself  with  the  possessor 
of  the  other.  She  was  met,  how- 
ever, with  such  determined  op- 
position that  even  her  efirontery 


was   affected    and   she    desisted, 
bitffled,  but  still  desiring. 

Loui  was  in  a  fame  of  mind 
which  brooked  no  interference.— 
The  catastrophe  whose  full  hor- 
ror was  upon  him,  had  shocked 
his  moral  nature  to  such  a  degree, 
that  all  its  youthflil  lightness  and 
frivolity  were  forever  dispelled. 
It  had  made  him  a  man  in  the 
graver  views  of  life  and  the  deeper 
insight  into  his  own  heart,  which 
it  had  given  him,  but  here  its 
beneficial  effects  stopped. 

The  rock  had  been  struck 
asunder  by  its  Maker's  hand,  but 
so  soon  as  that  hand  was  removed 
the  separated  portions  had  re- 
united, with  their  former  tenacity 
ten  fold  increased,  and  it  now 
stood  in  stolid  solidity,  forgetful 
that  the  same  power  which  smote 
could  crush  into  infinitesemaL 
atoms. 

"My  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
my  ways." 

Oh  I  magnificent  words  well 
worthy  their  divine  speaker  I — 
Man  in  such  a  case  placed  pre- 
dominant to  his  fellow-man,would 
have  exhausted  himself  in  efforts 
to  force  the  erring  mortal  to  com- 
pliance. Olympian  Jove  would 
have  overwhelmed  the  offender 
against  his  majesty  with  '  the 
thunderbolts  of  his  vengeance. — 
GrOD,  the  long-suffering  and  ever- 
merciful,  looks  down  with  a  smile 
of  ineffable  compassion  on  the 
creature  He  has  made,  remembers 
the  weakness  of  its  humanity,  and 
with  a  father's  tenderness,  sub- 
jects it  to  such  in^fluences  as  shall 
result  in  the  assimilation  of  its 
spiritual  portion  to  its  original 
and  almighty  source! 
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The  steamer  had  touched  at 
Nassau,  discharged  such  freight 
as  was  to  be  delivered  there  and 
then  sped  onward  on  her  ocean 
way.  Loui,  who  shrank  with  in- 
surmountable aversion  from  a  re- 
turn to  his  former  gay  life  in  Far- 
is,  involving  as  it  must  necessarily 
do,  disclosures,  which  he  had  no 
desire  to  make,  had  put  into  ex- 
ecution his  plan  of  stopping  at 
Nassau,  and  now  stood  on  the 
wharf  looking  with  an  indescrib- 
able bitterness  of  feeling,  at  the 
rapidly  disappearing  vessel. 

Flans  of  action  for  the  future 
were,  darting  through  his  mind 
with  the  rapidity  and  ceaseless 
motion  of  the  sea  birds,  which  the 
French  with  their  happy  faculty 
of  etherealizing  the  material,  call 
^4ost  souls,"  hundreds  of  which 
hovered  over  the  wake  of  the  de- 
parting ship.  But  like  them,  all 
within  him  was  wild  unrest,  and 
the  only  settled  thought  which 
possessed  him  was  a  determina- 
tion never  to  touch  the  fortune  of 
his  unhappy  wife,  now  by  the 
terms  which  it  had  been  left  to 
ber,  doubly  his,  but  from  which 
he  shudderingly  turned  as  from 
the  price  of  blood.  In  order  to 
execute  this  determination,  exer- 
tion must  necessarily  be  made, 
but  as  Loui  had  in  his  possession 
more  than  sufficient  for  all  pres- 
ent wants,  he  with  the  careless- 
ness of  the  nation  from  which  he 
sprang,  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself,  and  in  the  mean  time  vege- 
tated through  an  inane  existence 
under  the  tropic  skies  of  the  in- 
fiigniflcant  island  which  aflOorded 
him  a  temporary  home.  Its  slight 
charm  of  novelty  soon  wore  off, 
and  the  almost  inconceivable  dull- 


ness of  the  place  conjoined  with  the 
oppressive  attentions  of  the  peri- 
patetic pilgrim,  whose  offices  ot 
love  to  the  blacks  of  Kassau  were 
not  greeted  with  that  exuberant 
and  remunerative  response  so  ar- 
dently desired,  and  who  in  conse- 
quence was  more  than  willing  to 
transfer  them  to  a  representative 
of  the  Caucassian  race,  decided 
him  in  the  determination  to  leave 
the  Island  and  his  tormentor  by 
the  first  American  bound  vessel 
which  might  touch  at  the  former. 

To  what  part  of  America,  that 
vessel  might  be  destined,  was  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference.  The 
first  violence  of  his  grief  had  sub- 
sided into  a  sluggish  calm,  whose 
predominant  feeling  was  a  sort  of 
oriental  fatalism.  He  woiild  not 
resist  his  fate,  neither  would  he 
advance  it,  but  rested  quiescent, 
as  a  feather  incumbent  on  the  air, 
and  almost  as  careless  as  to  what 
particular  spot  the  winds  of  desti- 
ny might  waft  him. 

Destiny,  as  Mr.  La  Fronde 
termed  the  mysterious  workings 
of  that  tremendous  but  unseen 
power,  which  holds  the  threads  of 
all  humanity  and  guides  the  shut- 
tle of  life  through  them  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vast  plan  which  has 
for  its  object  not  the  temporal 
happiness  but  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  those  within  its  grasp,  de- 
cided the  matter  by  bringing  to 
the  Island  a  California  steamer, 
whose  supply  of  water  had  become 
alarmingly  diminished.  She  was 
bound  to  New  York,  and  engag- 
ing his  passage,  Loui  went  on 
board,  and  with  the  renewed  re- 
membrance of  the  beginning  of 
his  previous  il-starred  voyage  full 
upon  him,  saw  the  shores  of  Nas- 
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sau  grow  fainter  and  fainter  and 

'  'finally  disappear  in  the  encircling 

mists  of  the  ever  restless  Atlantic. 

Walking  moodily  through  the 
long  saloon  of  the  ^^  Golden  Star  " 
the  evening  succeeding  the  day  on 
which  he  became  her  passenger, 
Loui's  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  discourse  of  two  gentlemen, 
who,  in  comparing  the  relative 
merits  of  the  famous  Statesmen 
of  their  respected  States,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Kentucky,  had  al- 
lowed their  personal  feelings  to 
become  involved,  and  as  neither 
could  succeed  in  impressing  his 
antagonist  with  his  peculiar  views, 
the  discussion  threatened  to  de- 
generate into  a  dispute. 

*'  I  tell  you,  Sir "  exclaimed 
irate  Cape  Cod,  "  I  tell  you,  sir, 
Grod  never  made  a  greater  man 
than  Daniel  Webster!  Why,  the 
mould  in  which  He  made  him, 
was  so  much  larger  than  that  used 
for  ordinary  men,  that  He  threw 
it  aside  afterwards  as  useless !'' 

"  May  be  so  "  replied  Kentucky 
cooly,  "  but  He  had  made  Clay 
first,  and  the  reason  of  Webster's 
greatness  arises  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  formed  out  of  the  material 
left  from  Clay." 

"Not  so,  sir  I  not  sol  "  shouted 
the  indignant  upholder  of  Ply- 
mouth Kock.  "And  even  if  it 
were,  your  idol  was,  after  all, 
nothing  but  Clay!" 

"Exactly"  was  the  reply, 
"  only  having  created  him  Clay, 
God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  an 
extra  supply  of  breath  and  he  be- 
came a  living  soul!" 

An  insulting  reply  was  rising  to' 
the  lips  of  the  infuriated  down 
Easter,  when  the  matter  was  hap- 
pily adjusted  by  Loui,  who,  im- 


pelled by  a  feeling  entirely  new  to 
him,  and  which  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  resist,  interposed  at  this 
point  of  the  conversation. 

"Grentlemen"  he  said,  bowing 
with  his  inimitable  grace  of  man- 
ner, "  permit  me  to  ask,  if  you 
do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
recall  the  constant  amity  of  the 
illustrious  gentlemen,  you  men- 
tion, and  imitate  it?  Each  a  sun 
in  his  own  sphere,  neither  invaded 
the  orbit  of  the  other,  but  shone, 
and  will  ever  shine,  with  a  light 
which  shall  fiood  their  names  and 
their  common  country  with  an 
eternal  lustre!" 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the 
Kentuckian  heartily.  "I  dis- 
claim all  intention  of  depreciating 
Mr.  Webster,  though  I  must  con- 
fess I  stand  with  regard  to  bim 
and  Henry  Clay,  as  Brutus  pro- 
fessed to  feel  in  relation  to  Csesar 
and  Home;  and  do  love  the  latter 
'more.'  You  have  shown  your 
skill  in  carrying  out  a  favorite  meas- 
ure of  my  favorite— Compromise! 
I  shall  be  happy  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  I  am  John  J. 
Franklin,  of  I^xington,  Ken- 
tucky," and  he  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  frank  and  cordial  warmth. 

The  acquaintance  thus  singular- 
ly begun,  ripened  into  a  friend- 
ship as  the  close  companionship 
necessitated  by  the  confined  limits 
of  the  steamer  gave  the  two  men 
a  better  insight  into  each  other's 
character  and  peculiarities  than 
weeks  of  ordinary  intercourse 
would  hav6  afibrded,  and  by  the 
time  they  arrived  at  New  York 
Mr.  Franklip  and  Loui  not  only 
felt  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years,  but  had  arranged 
a  plan  by  which  their  new  found 
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friendship  might  be  strengthened 
and  perpetuated. 

In  the  course  of  the  numerous 
conTenations  they  had  held,  the 
sabjects  of  prospects  and  inten- 
tions  were  naturally  introduced. 
Finding  that  his  young  compan- 
ion had  no  definite  plans  with  re- 
gard to  future  action,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, with  the  impulsiyeness,  nat- 
ural nobUity  and  largeness  of 
heart,  which  have  been  the  ac- 
knowledged characteristics  of  Ken- 
tnckians  from  the  days  of  Daniel 
Boone  to  the  present  time,  made 
a  proposition  and  insisted  upon 
his  adopting  it.  This  was  that 
Mr.  La  Fronde  should  accompany 
him  to  his  home  at  Lexington,  be- 
come a  member  of  his  household 
and  perform  the  duties  of  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  a  post  which  he 
laughingly  assured  him  was  no 
sinecure  owing  to  his  extensive 
legal  practice.  In  fact,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  present  compto- 
ionship  with  Mr.  La  Fronde  grew 
out  of  the  extent  of  that  practice, 
he  haying  been  called  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  highly  important  case 
in  which  he  was  retained  to  Pa- 
nama, from  which  place  he  was  re- 
toming  when  the  great  hand,  be- 
fore mentioned,  crossed  him 
through  Loui's  path  and  wove  the 
woof  of  their  present  life  together. 
Loui  hesitated,  put  in  a  demurrer 
as  to  his  ability  to  fill  the  post 
properly,  and  upon  its  being  over- 
ruMby  his  impetuous  compan- 
ion, yielded  to  his  wishes  without 
farther  opposition. 

Stopping  for  a  few  days  in  the 
vast  conglomeration  of  noise,  dirt, 
ease,  elegance,  misery,  wealth  and 
wickedness,  which  makes  up  the 
mighty  city  of  New  York,   the 


travelers  proceeded  on  their  South 
ward  way,  and  after  a  short  and 
uneventfhl  Journey,  reached  the 
handsome  and  substantial  home 
of  Mr.  Franklin. 

They  found  it  deserted,  with 
the  exception  of  the  house  ser- 
vants, whose  enthusiastic  welcome 
of  their  master  was  a  good  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
held  him,  as  Mrs.  Franklin  had 
gone  with  her  only  child,  Mary, 
to  pass  the  period  of  her  hus- 
band *s  absence  in  the  interior  of 
Mississippi,  in  the  hope  that  a 
change  of  air  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  exceedingly  delicate 
health  of  the  young  girl,  the  last 
of  many  children  and  regarded 
by  her  parents  with  an  afiection, 
which  bordered  on  idolatry.  Mr, 
Franklin  installed  Loui  in  his 
new  home  and  then  left  him: to 
join  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
escort  them  to  Lexington.  • 

Loui's  first  act  was  to  write  to 
Mademoiselle  and  inform  her  of 
his  present  position,  and  inten- 
tion to  retain  it.  He  had  de- 
termined to  give  her  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances subsequent  to  his  depart- 
ure from  Belle  Esp^rance,  but  the 
torrent  of  miserable  feeling  which 
swept  over  him  as  he  began  the 
narration  of  the  scenes  of  suffer- 
ing through  which  he  had  passed, 
over-powered  him,  and  hastily, 
though  somewhat  incoherently, 
summing  up  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  his  action,  he  ended 
his  letter  with  these  words.  '*The 
unhappy  girl  has  left  me  forever, 
and  the  only  approximation  to 
happiness  which  remains  for  me  is 
to  try  and  forget  that  I  ever  saw 
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her.    If  you  love  me,  never  let 
her  name  be  mentioned  again." 

He  sealed  his  letter  and  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  sad  task  of 
removing  the  name  of  his  wife 
from  the  trunk,  which  contained 
her  ward-robe  and  substituting 
that  of  his  aunt  to  whom  he  de- 
signed sending  it.  Impelled  by 
that  strange  species  of  irresistible 
fascination  which  prompts  us  to 
approach  what  we  know  will  af- 
fect us  unpleasantly,  he  loosened 
the  straps  of  the  trunk,  and  tak- 
ing its  key,  which  had  been  placed 
by  the  fingers  of  Fifine  on  the 
ring,  which  contained  his  own, 
applied  it  to  the  lock,  and  lifted 
up  the  top.  Never  before  in  the 
course  of  his  young  life,  had  he 
been  possessed  by  such  mingled 
emotions  as  these  which  now  came 
over  him,  and  whatever  the  future 
might  hold  in  reserve,  never  again 
could  he  know  a  feeling  so  keenly 
touching  in  freshness  and  plain- 
tive pathos.  There  lay  all  the  pret- 
ty accessories  of  her  girlish  toilette 
in  the  tasteful  order  in  which  she 
had  arranged  them,  so  unconscious 
of  the  hands  which  were  to  re- 
move them.  There  was  a  little 
scarlet  mantle  which  he  remem- 
bered she  had  worn  when  he  first 
saw  her,  and  there  in  exquisite 
neatness  were  the  fine  linen,  deli- 
cate lace  and  rich  embroideries, 
which  would  be  needed  even  on 
her  sea  voyage,  and  which  Mam'- 
selle  had  procured  from  New  Or- 
leans in  order  that  the  bride  of 
Belle  Esp^rance  might  be  attired 
as  became  her  station.  In  one 
corner  was  her  prayer-book  with 
a  mark  at  the  Marriage  Service, 
made  by  a  handful  of  withered 
leaves,  which   he    recognized  as 


some  of  a  bunch  he  had  trimmed 
from  a  favorite  shrub.  Half  hid- 
den under  a  pile  of  sweetly  scent- 
ed handkerchiefs  lay  a  little  book, 
on  which  was  inscribed  in  French 
^'Myjoumalsincel  saw  Loui," 
and  he  lifted  it  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  tenderness  and  awe. 
As  he  held  it  up,  a  miniature  fell 
from  it  and  picking  it  up,  he  ut- 
ter an  exclamation  of  absolute  de- 
light at  the  beautiful  face  it  rep- 
resented. It  was  of  a  child  at  the 
age  when  to  all  the  rounded  and 
dimpled  loveliness  of  infancy  is 
added  the  brilliancy  and  express- 
ion which  come  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  perceptions  and 
advancement  of  the  ideal  faculties. 
The  face  radiant  with  vivid  color- 
ing, was  encircled  with  heavy  jet 
black  curls,  which  fell  below  the 
the  breast  on  which  a  snow-white 
dove  was  resting,  elapsed  there  by 
the  scarcely  less  white  hands  of 
its  little  mistress,  and  starry  eyes 
of  remarkable  size  gazed  up  at  the 
beholder  with  an  expression,  he 
remembered  but  too  well.  On  a 
slip  of  paper  fastened  around  the 
picture  was  traced  in  a  delicate 
hand,  ^'  My  likeness  when  I  was 
five  years  old— I  wish  I  could  look 
so  again,  so  that  I  might  be  more 
worthy  of  LouL  "  He  bent  down 
and  kissed  the  lovely  f%ce  beneath 
him  and  then  attaching^the  minia- 
ture to  his  watch  chain,  he  laid 
it  on  his  bosom.  Replacing  the 
slip  in  the  leaves  of  the  journal, 
he  locked  it  in  his  private  desk, 
and  refastening  the  trunk  had  it 
dispatched  to  his  aunt.  In  due 
time  his  letter  reached  its  destina- 
tion, but  the  steamer  on  which  the 
trunk  was  placed  having  experi- 
enced the  tender  mercies  of  a  snag 
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in  the  Mississippi,  it  and  its  con* 
tents  were  deposited  on  the  bot* 
torn  of  that  mighty  and  muddy 
stream.    The   twinkling  eyes  of 
Mademoiselle  La  Fronde  lost  much 
of  their  accustomed    brightness 
owing    to    the    moisture    which 
dimned  them,  as   she   read   the 
strangely  sad  letter  of  her  beloved 
and  80  evidently  suffering  nephew. 
It  never  entered    her    mind  to 
question  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, nor  comment  on  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  prefer  the 
position  of  a  private  secretary  in 
Lexington,  to  a  re-union  with  his 
wife  and  the  congenial  life  in  Par- 
is, which  her  fortune,  which  waste 
come  into  her  possession  on  her 
marriage,  would  permit.     Loui's 
will  was  her  law,  and  his  adopt- 
ion of  a  plan  at  once  invested 
it  in  her  estimation  with  dignity 
and  propriety.    So  she  received 
the  expression  of  his  wishes  with 
the  single  determination  to  carry 
them  into  effect,  exculpating  him 
from  even  the  shadow  of  a  fault, 
and,  as  is  natural  with  her  sex, 
laid  a  double  share  of  blame  upon 
Camille,    whose  course  she  now 
viewed  in  a  stem  light,  in  that 
it  has  been  cause  of    rendering 
Loui  unhappy.    She  communica- 
ted this  feeling  very  plainly  to  her 
cousin  in  a  decidedly  sui-generis- 
tic  letter,  which  she  closed  by  quot- 
ing, without  any  previous  prepar- 
ation, the  concluding  sentence  of 
Loui's  letter. 

Then  fortifying  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  suffering  is  an  in- 
separable adjunct  of  greatness, 
the  good  lady  deduced  a  cause  for 
increased  family  pride  from  the 
very  unhappiness  of  her  nephew, 
and  devoted    herself   with     in- 


creased assiduity  to  the  study  of 
the  Chronicles  of  La  Fronde,  en- 
deavoring to  find  in  their  vera- 
cious records  a  case  analogous  to 
that  of  Loui. 

The     letter    was   received    at 
Broad-fields  on  the  evening  of  a 
day    so    balmy    that,     Camille, 
tempted  by  its    spring-like  soft- 
ness, had  walked  beyond  her  ac- 
customed limits.       Finding  that 
she  had  drawn  rather  too  freely 
on  her  slender  stock  of  strength, 
she  stopped  to  rest  in  the  pretty 
rustic  chapel  which  her  uncle,  in 
conjunction  with    Col.    Preston, 
had  built  for  the  benefit  of  their 
respective  plantations,  the  servi- 
ces being  conducted  alternately  b}^ 
the  minister  of  the  neighboring 
parish  and  Mr.  Dsten,  who  had 
been  duly  qualified  as  lay  reader. 
The  young  girl  was  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  influences  of  the 
time  and  place,  and  seating  her- 
self on  the  low  step  which  sur- 
rounded the  chancel,   she  rested 
her  head  against  its  railing,  while 
memory  recalled  the  old  church  at 
Belle  Esp^rancc  and  the  morning 
of  her  marriage.    The  retrospect 
was  not  unpleasant  now,  for  time 
had  soothed  the  unhappiness  she 
had  then  felt,  until  it  had  lost  half 
its  proportions  and  she  was  sup- 
ported by  a  hope  which,   though 
unacknowledged  even  to  her  own 
heart,  had  the  strength  of  a  set- 
tled conviction    and  formed  the 
motive  power  of  her  young  life. 
This  was  the  belief  that  Loui's 
coldness  of  manner    and   words 
which  had  wounded  her  so  cruel- 
ly, were  all  assumed,  and  that  in 
reality  he  loved  her  with  the  de- 
votion, she  had  attributed  to  him, 
when  she  consented  to  become  his 
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wife.  This  thought  had  been  un- 
conscioualy  strengthened  as  she 
learned  more  of  her  own  capaci- 
ties for  pleasing,  and  saw  in  the 
love  which  she  inspired  in  all  with 
whom  she  was  associated,  a  sweet 
proof  of  her  power  to  charm  even 
her  fjBistidious  husband,  who  she 
felt  would  forgive  her  rash  deser- 
tion of  him,  now  that  her  uncle 
had  informed  him  of  the  girlish 
and  romantic  motives,  v^hich  had 
prompted  it. 

Impressed  by  this  soothing 
thought,  she  rested  in  a  state  of 
dreamy  repose;  then  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  her  like 
an  inspiration,  and  yielding  to 
its  impulse,  she  knelt  at  the  chan- 
cel rail,  and  clasping  her  little 
hands,  poured  out  her  very  soul 
in  an  impassioned  prayer,  that 
God  would  make  her  husband  love 
her,  render  her  worthy  of  his 
love,  and  give  her  the  joy  of  his 
presence  again. 

As  she  knelt  there  with  her 
silky  hair  falling  in  rich  masses 
over  her  neck,  her  soft  lips  parted 
as  the  tide  of  petition  surged 
through  them,  her  cheeks  flushed 
in  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal, 
and  her  shining  eyes  intently 
fastened  on  the  Cross  suspended 
over  the  Altar,  the  original  of  the 
picture,  which  lay  on  Loui's 
breast  was  reproduced  with  re- 
doubled beauty. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  her 
name  called,  and  turning  around, 
saw  one  of  the  house  servants  who 


had  been  dispatched  by  her  aunt 
with  a  letter,  which,  as  she  right- 
ly conjectured,  contained  the  long 
hoped  for  tidings  of  Loui.  With 
a  cry  of  joy  Gamille  seized  the  let- 
ter and  then  telling  the  boy  to  re- 
turn to  the  house,  she  tore  open 
her  treasure  with  hands  that 
trembled  in  the  excess  of  her  agi- 
tation. She  read  rapidly  and  with 
a  blank  amazement,  which  prevent* 
ed  her  senses  from  taking  in  the 
real  meaning  of  the  words,  until 
she  reached  the  last  sentence.— 
then  a  wild  consciousness  shot 
through  her  heart,  and  with 
strained  and  dilating  eyes  she 
went  over  it  again,  slowly  repeat- 
ing aloud  the  cruel  words  in  which 
her  husband  renounced  her  for- 
ever. Then  as  the  fUll  weight  of 
her  misery  came  upon  her,  the 
poor  child  pressed  her  hands 
wearily  upon  her  breast,  which  a 
few  moments  before  had  bounded 
with  the  sweet  hopes  which  rocked 
her  heart  to  a  happy  rest,  and 
said  in  the  tone  of  one  who  meek- 
ly accepts  an  overpowering  sor- 
row: "It  is  all  over  now  I  My 
dream  of  earthly  happiness  is 
gone,  henceforth  I  devote  myself 
to  Thy  service— Oh  I  Father,  make 
me  fit  to  serve  Theel" 

Then  kneeling  again  at  the 
chancel  rail  she  laid  her  pure 
young  head  upon  it,  and  breathed 
a  prayer,  which  like  the  fragrance 
diffused  by  the  crushed  spice,  rose 
richer  and  sweeter  in  that  it  came 
from  a  broken  heart. 
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It  is  a  gift  for  which  to  render  praise, 
Ceaseless  and  fervent,  that  our  troubled  hearts 
Can  hide  the  harrowing  grief  that  chafes  and  smarts, 

And  shut  themselves  from  all  intrusive  gaze. 
Oft  when  the  murmur  of  the  world  grows  low, 
And  the  felt  silence  broods,  serene  and  still, — 

The  inward  ear  is  listening  to  the  flow 
Of  eddying  memories,  that  flood  and  fill 
The  soul  with  tumult.    Then— how  blest  to  wear, 

To  eyes  that  yield  no  sympathizing  look, 
A  face  of  tidal  quiet,  that  shall  bear 
No  hint  of  undercurrents!    Who  could  brook 

That  even  our  nearest,  dearest,  best  should  know 

The  secret  springs  of  many  an  hour  of  woe  I 


BAMBLBS  IK  YORKSHIBB. 

It  is  a  quaint  old  city,  indeed,  and  Scots  and  the  recapture  of  the 
with  its  tiled  roofs,  and  its  ancient  town  from  them,  fourteen  centu- 
wall,  and  its  narrow,  tortuous  ries  ago,  by  those  highly  respect- 
streets,  and,  rising  over  all,  the  able  old  buffers,  Hengist  and  Hor- 
towers  of  its  venerable  Minster,  sa,  who  came  at  a  very  early  per- 
and  the  transition  is  striking  from  iod  to  bother  the  natives  in  the  use 
the  Nineteenth  Century  to  any  of  the  aspirates,  but  York  was  a 
time  these  two  or  three  hundred  town  of  no  little  importance,  we 
years,  as  the  stranger  leaves  the  are  told,  before  Agricola  made  it 
Tiilway  carriage  which  has  whirl-  his  residence  in  the  numerically 
ed  him,  in  four  hours  and  a  lialf,  insignificant  year  of  78,  and  if  we 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  leave  the  daylight  of  history  for 
from  London,  and  loees  himself  in  the  twilight  of  &ble  we  shall  learn 
three  minutes  in  the  intricacies  of  from  the  monks  that  it  was  found- 
the  Cathedral  City  of  York.  In  ed  by  a  great-grandson  of  ^neas 
the  matter  of  antiquity  the  city  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David, 
'has  greater  claims,  perhaps,  upon  All  the  historical  associations  of 
the  traveler's  attention  than  any  York  the  stranger  will  find  care- 
other  plaoe  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  fully  and  conveniently  set  down 
^something  to  go  back  to  the  Picts  for  him  in  Mr.  Black's  very  ezcel- 
ToL.  III.— No.  IV.  21 
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lent  "Picturesque  Guide  to  York- 
shire," fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
which  he  will  start  out  upon  his 
rambles  through  the  town  with 
such  a  jumble  of  miscellaneous 
personages  in  his  memory,  in  the 
most  admired  chronological  disor- 
der, that  it  would  hardly  surprise 
him  in  his  confusion  of  dates  to 
encounter  some  of  them  in  the 
flesh  within  the  next  hundred 
yards.  Here  a  Roman  Emperor 
died  and  here  an  English  King 
was  married;  over  these  stones 
galloped  many  a  group  of  knights- 
in-armor,  in  the  day  when  war- 
riors themselves  were  *' iron- 
clads:" here  rumbled  the  cumbrous 
artillery  of  King  and  Parliament, 
and  dashed  Dick  Turpin  on  his 
memorable  ride;  and  along  these 
pavements  passed  gentle  Jeanie 
Deans  on  her  journey  to  London, 
and  that  remarkable  man  Eugene 
Aram  on  his  way  to  the  Castle, 
with  "gyves  upon  his  wrists.'' 
One  cannot  help  thinking  of  them 
all,  just  after  reading,  as  in  duty 
bound,  Mr.  Black's  account  of 
York,  and  is  not  quite  brought 
back  from  the  past  until  he  nar- 
rowly escapes  being  run  over,  not 
by  a  Roman  chariot  but  by  a  hotel 
omnibus,  or,  turning  a  corner, 
comes  in  collision  with  a  police- 
man instead  of  a  Plantagenet. 

The  mixture  of  old  and  new  in 
York  is  odd  enough.  The 
town  of  to-day  is  pleasingly  pro- 
Tincial  in  its  out-of-door  life,  and 
has  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  are  usefully  em- 
ployed in  making  beer,  gloves, 
combs,  leather,  paper-hangings, 
lollipops,  iron-castings  and  glass- 
Ware.  There  is  a  very  beautiful 
new  bridge  but  a  short  distance 


above  a  fine  old  bridge  across  the 
little  river  Ouse,  which  flow« 
through  the  city,  and  there  are 
smart  shops  with  plate-glass  win- 
dows, full  of  pretty  things  from 
London,  in  close  juxtaposition  to 
the  crumbling  walls  of  old  church- 
es of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
extensive  buildings  of  the  railway 
station  have  risen  upon  the  ruins 
of  ancient  abbeys  and  hospitals. 
The  antiquities  of  York  tell  of 
three  periods  of  departed  grandeur. 
The  castle  refers  to  the  palmy 
days  of  Courts  and  Parliaments, 
the  monastic  remains  suggest  the 
former  sacerdotal  supremacy  of 
the  place,  and  the  Roman  memo- 
rials speak  of  the  high  civilization 
which,  translated  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  made  York  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Christian 
era  the  most  considerable  city  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  antiquarian,  and  the  con- 
scientious sight-seer  who  honestly 
follows  his  guide-book  in  York, 
will  bless  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society  for  this,  that 
through  the  agency  of  that  praise- 
worthy and  valuable  institution 
they  are  enabled,  for  the  moderate 
expenditure  of  a  shilling  (any 
week  day  but  Saturday,  when  the 
fee  is  only  a  penny)  to  see,  collect- 
ed together  in  one  place,  the 
Roman  curiosities  and  the  mon- 
astic ruins,  besides  many  objects 
of  interest  in  geology  and  natural 
history.  The  Society  some  years 
ago  obtained  from  government 
a  grant  of  what  was  left  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  site,  which  has  been 
laid  off  in  beautifbl  gardens, 
wherein  the  Society  has  erected 
a  Museum  for    the   safe-keeping 
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and  exhibition  of  its  collections. 
The  Abbey  must  have  been  a  pile 
of  great  extent  and  of  exquisite 
beauty  from  the  fragments  that 
remain,  little  bits  of  rich  door- 
ways, here  and  there  a  pillai^  or  ar 
column,  and  eight  windows,  the 
tracery  of  which  in  stone  is  ex- 
ceedingly delicate.  The  Hospi- 
tium,  an  old  building  of  wood  and 
stone,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Monastery  and  used  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  such  visitors  as  were 
not  admitted  to  the  principal 
apartments  of  the  religious  estab- 
lishment, contains  a  very  large 
number  of  the  Roman  relics,  con- 
sisting of  many  curious  objects  in 
bronze,  gold,  silver  and  marble. 
Hercis  a  sarcophagus  in  which 
one  <)f  the  ''Victorious  Sixth 
Legion "  was  buried,  rest  his 
soul!  How  we  should  like  to 
know  something  of  the  life  of  this 
man!  Was  he  a  man  "  set  under 
authority,  having  under  him  sol- 
diers," like  the  centurion,  or  was 
he  a  centurion  ^s  servant,  in  the 
same  social  rank  with  him  on 
whom  the  miracle  of  healing  was 
wrought?  Did  he  wear  this  ring 
that  we  see  in  the  case  close  by, 
did  he  drink  from  this  amphora 
which  time  has  spared,  and  what 
drank  he?  Was  it  Falernian,  or 
the  Bass's  Pale  of  the  period? 
What  manner  of  habitation  had 
he?  Was  York  then  as  Pompeii 
having  for  the  floors  of  its  dwell- 
ings sach  pavements  in  mosaic  as 
these  which  have  been  dug  up 
after  eighteen  centuries  of  con- 
cealment under  ground?  These 
ornaments  of  gold,  did  they  be- 
long to  j)Zaceti«  t*a»r?  Was  she  of 
the  island,  and  did  she  at  all  re- 
semble the  lady  whom  Mr.  Mil- 


lais  has  painted,  in  his  picture  of 
the  Departure  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  on  the  beach  at  Dover 
fondly  clasping  her  husband  at  the 
moment  of  parting  with  him  for 
ever?  It  is  a  curious  field  of, 
speculation,  this  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Britain:  it  is  strange  that 
possessing  so  many  relics  that  be- 
speak a  high  civilization  for  the 
time,  we  should  know  so  little 
about  it— that  leaving  a  great 
wall  to  tell  of  their  conquest  the 
Romans  should  have  left  no  his- 
tory to  hand  down  its  res  gestae; 
and  it  is  stranger  still,  that  hav- 
ing enjoyed  such  a  civilization,  or 
been  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
during  several  hundred  years,  the 
ancient  Britons  should  have  re- 
lapsed into  the  most  hideous  bar- 
barism. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  there  was  a  large 
collection  of  fossils  and  of  the 
bones  of  extinct  British  quadru- 
peds, from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  British  lion  is  not  a  myth 
after  all,  but  that  he  once  roamed 
the  forests  of  the  island  and  was 
king  thereof,  and  that  before  his 
reign  the  great  leading  family  of 
Britain  was  the  Saurian  family, 
though  the  Irish,  we  may  suppose, 
might  set  up  their  claim  with 
some  show  of  justice  to  the  origi- 
nal Icthy  O'Saurus;  but  as  I  did 
not  come  to  York  to  study  fossils, 
and  as  I  have  found  Museums  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing,  in  my  ignorance,  every- 
where, (like  the  *'  swell "  who  was 
eloquently  rebuked  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
for  saying  that  one  mountain  was 
to  him  just  like  another  moun- 
tain) I  did  not  take  the  proper 
degree  of  interest  in  the  museum, 
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and  was  glad  to  escape  into  the 
grounds,  where  was  to  be  seen  a 
much  prettier  sight  in  sunshine 
and  turf,  green  and  gold,  *'a 
Grothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  house," 
and  maidens  and  children  in  hap- 
py groups  around. 

Luncheon  comes  opportunely 
after  sight-seeing,  and  on  the  day 
of  my  visit  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  I 
went  directly  from  the  grounds  to 
the  old  hostelry  of  the  Black  Swan 
where  our  little  party  partook  of 
the  hams  and  the  beer  of  York, 
both  famous  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Upon  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  the  sculptured  simili- 
tude of  the  Black  Swan  with  ex- 
tended wings  as  it  has  remained 
unruflSed  for  more  than  a  century, 
while  great  modern  hotels  were 
building  at  the  Station  and  else- 
where, and  the  interior  of  the  es- 
tablishment has  the  look  as  hav- 
ing undergone  no  change  since, 
let  us  say,  the  settlement  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  In  the 
smoking  room  there  hangs  over 
the  great  fire  place  the  veritable 
card  of  the  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures of  the  stage  coaches  running 
to  and  ftrom  all  parts  of  England, 
in  the  olden  time,  the  card  setting 
forth  in  brief  for  the  information 
of  the  guests  of  the  Black  Swan 
the  towns  through  which  the 
coaches  passed— the  Bradshaw  of 
our  ancestors  with  the  advantage 
over  our  own  guide  of  simplicity 
and  intelligibility— and  in  the  court 
yard  is  a  drinking  trough  for 
horses  over  which  is  inscribed 
this  distich— 

**WlioeTer  washes  f^eir  hands  In  here 
Must  sixpence  pay  or  a  pint  of  beer." 

The  Black  Swan  was  of  old  the 
head-quarters  of  the  coaches,  and 


this  court-yard,  now  so  silent  and 
deserted  with  only  a  single  stable 
boy  shuffling  about  it,  was  gay 
enough  then  with  the  guards  in 
their  red  coats  and  noisy  enough 
with  the  blare  of  their  horns,  as  the 
rattling  Swiftsureand  the  brilliant 
Tally-Ho,  with  polished  panels 
and  burnished  mountings,  passed 
through  the  gates.  Were  I  a  guest 
of  the  Black  Swan  I  am  sure  I 
should  wake  in  the  morning  fancy- 
ing that  I  heard  the  preliminary 
toot  of  departure  from  below,  and 
get  up  in  haste  lest  I  should  be  left 
by  the  coachman. 

As  on  the  Continent  it  has  been 
said,  as  a  bit  of  continental  "pro- 
verbial philosophy,"  that  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome,  so  in  York  it  may 
be  said  that  all  the  streets  lead  to 
the  Cathedral.  Walk  in  whatever 
quarter  you  may,  so  that  you  do 
not  get  into  the  country,  and  if 
you  will  but  walk  far  enough  you 
will  surely  come  out  upon  the  Min- 
ster. This  magnificient  structure 
is  not  only  the  most  important 
and  interesting  feature  of  the  city^ 
but  the  finest  of  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal Gothic  edifices  of  England,  and 
worthy  to  be  named  even  with  the 
great  temples  of  Antwerp  and 
Strasburg,  of  Burgos  and  Milan. 
The  American  should  by  all  means 
endeavor  to  see  York  Minster  be- 
fore going  to  the  Continent,  be- 
cause coming  fireshly  ttom  the 
grandest  triumphs  of  the  Grothlc 
architecture,  York  Minster  may 
impress  him  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment from  its  being  infe- 
rior to  these  in  size,  and  he  may 
pass  it  by  with  a  very  cursory  ex- 
amination of  its  beauties.  More 
than  this,  after  a  tour  of  some 
months  through  France,  Germany, 
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Italy,  Spain,  one  becomes  weary 
of  cathedralB,  of  flying  buttresses 
and  gargoyles  and  stained  windows 
and  bosses  and  mullions.  There 
is  a  limit  to  one's  enjoyment  of 
architecture  as  to  one's  appetite 
forpartridgesy  and  the  capacity  for 
minsters  may  be  exhausted  before 
he  reaches  York.  In  no  other 
way  can  I  account  for  the  fact 
that  when  I  first  saw  York  Min- 
ster, now  more  than  twelve  years 
ago,  rapidily  returning  from  the 
Continent  to  America,  I  was  stu- 
pidly insensible  to  its  marvelous 
grace  and  grandeur.  It  was  a 
chill  November  day,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  descending  snow- 
flakes,  and  the  interior  was  dark, 
and  I  came  away  thinking  the 
merits  of  the  structure  had  been 
very  greatly  exaggerated.  With 
this  impression  in  my  memory,  it 
was  with  something  like  awe- 
struck astonishment  that  I  stood 
again  in  front  of  the  edifice  and 
gazed  upon  its  beautiful  lines.  It 
was  another  and  the  same,  one 
could  not  all  forget  it  and  yet 
there  seemed  to  have  come  over 
it  a  wondrous  glory  that  it  had 
not  before.  The  difference  of  sun- 
shine and  snow-storm  did  not  ex- 
plain the  change,  nor  yet  the  fact 
that  meanwhile  the  effect  of  the 
cathedral  has  been  much  enhanced 
by  the  removal  of  many  old  build- 
ings which  formerly  blocked  up 
the  approach  to  the  west  front.— 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of 
demolition  will  go  on  until  an 
open  space  can  be  secured  on  all 
sides  of  the  great  fabric,  so  that 
the  full  majesty  of  its  design  may 
break  upon  the  beholder  from 
whatever  point  he  may  view  it. 
The  dunensions  of  a  building, 


given  in  figures,  rarely  serve  to  af- 
ford one  who  has  not  seen  it,  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  effect,  yet 
when  it  is  stated  that  York  Min- 
ster is  524^  feet  in  length  and  250 
feet  in  breadth  across  the  tran- 
sept, the  reader  will  see  that  it  is, 
indeed,  vast,  and,  if  he  be  not  fib- 
miliar  with  immense  structures, 
he  will  have  some  difficulty  in  con* 
ceiving  of  such  magnitude  in  ar- 
chitecture. Internally,  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  overwhelmingly  excit- 
ed by  the  cathedral;  the  harmony 
of  its  several  parts,  the  mellow 
light  that  streams  through  the 
painted  windows,  the  far  receding 
perspective  of  the  vaulted  roof, 
the  subdued  tint  of  the  stone,  the 
certain  nameless  air  of  the  whole 
interior  so  gratify  the  taste  and 
captivate  the  imagination  that  the 
beholder  has  no  thought  of  meas- 
urement at  all.  That  the  great 
window  of  the  east  end  is  76  feet 
high  and  32  feet  wide  is  of  no  mo- 
ment whatever.  He  does  not 
think  of  size,  he  only  exclaims 
' '  how  beautiful  I ' '  And  the  beau- 
ty grows  upon  the  visitor  more  and 
more.  Familiarity  does  not  en- 
gender indifference,  it  only  deep- 
ens the  impression  that  has  first 
been  made.  Hugh  Miller  tells  us 
that,  when  he  visited  York  Min- 
ster, while  he  felt  the  poetry  of 
the  edifice,  the  sentiment  of  rev- 
erence was  so  little  excited  in  him 
by  it,  that  he  failed  to  remove  his 
hat  until  somewhat  rudely  com- 
manded to  do  so  by  one  of  the  of- 
ficials, and  he  attributes  the  fact 
to  his  Presbyterian  education.  I 
confess  I  cannot  understand  this. 
Awe-struck  admiration  is  very 
nearly  akin  to  reverence.  Protes- 
tant as  I  am,  I  can  never  forget 
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the  feeling  of  reverence  that  over- 
came me  when  I  first  entered  St. 
Peter's  at  Borne,  and  though  I 
made  many  visits  to  York  Minster 
during  a  sojourn  of  two  weeks  in 
its  neighborhood,  I  never  passed 
into  the  nave  without  being  hush- 
ed into  silence,  without  a  thankful, 
I  might  say  devotional  recognition 
of  the  beautiful  around  and  above 
me,  nor  indeed,  without  feeling 
that  a  sort  of  perpetual  worship 
was  going  on  there  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

One  of  these  visits  I  made  in  the 
company  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  educated  at  Rugby  un- 
der Dr.  Arnold  and  at  Oxford, 
who  had  once  been  a  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral,  a  gentleman  deeply  im- 
bued with  all  learning,  who  loved 
every  part  of  the  great  edifice,  to 
whom  there  was  a  sermon  in  every 
stone  and  a  psalm  in  every  quatre- 
foil.  There  could  not  have  been 
a  more  delightful  cicerone.  "Wq 
went  through  every  portion  of  the 
pile  and  its  adjuncts,  from  the 
crypt  to  the  Chapter  House,  and 
saw  the  drinking  horn  of  Ulphus 
and  the  crozier  of  silver  that  be- 
longed, I  believe,  to  Archbishop 
Scroop,  and  all  of  interest  and  an- 
tiquity that  was  contained  in  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  structure,  not 
forgetting  the  library  from  which 
my  companion  borrowed  some 
ponderous  volumes.  Together  we 
surveyed  the  exterior  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  but  found 
the  most  effective  coup  d'oeil  from 
the  west  just  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  "Wilfrid,  a  florid  building  which 
has  been  recently  erected,  and 
was  opened  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 


in  1SG4.  The  zealous  Romanist 
may  be  well  supposed  never  to 
enter  this  noble  edifice  without 
casting  a  look  of  bitter  regret  at 
the  great  temple  across  the  way, 
as  he  reflects  that  it  was  so  loug 
under  the  domination  of  the  Pope. 
An  old  man,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  In  the  Ca- 
thedral, sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
great  nave,  who,  for  many  jears 
past,  has  spent  several  hours  of 
every  day  in  the  Minster  which  he 
confidently  believes  he  will  yet 
live  to  see  given  ba(?k  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  view  of  the 
immense  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  the 
Papacy  by  an  increasing  party  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  old 
man's  faith  may  not  appear  to 
some  so  unreasonable  after  all, 
and  if  he  should  ever  see  morning 
service  performed  in  the  Minster 
after  the  manner  of  St.  Alban's, 
Holborn,  he  might  fancy  the  long- 
looked  for  hour  of  reinstatement 
had  come  at  last  and  sing  his 
nunc  dimittis  with  rapture. 

My  companion  related  to  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  sensibility  the 
melancholy  story  of  the  two  disas- 
trous fires,  occurring  within  a  pe- 
riod of  eleven  years,  by  which  the 
Minster  was  so  cruelly  injured. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  work  of 
an  incendiary  and  happened  in 
1829.  A  lunatic  named  Martin, 
who  had  concealed  himself  behind 
a  tomb,  after  evening  ser\ice  set 
fire  to  the  choir,  and  despite  all 
efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
this  portion  of  the  building,  with 
its  exquisite  carvings  in  oak,  was 
entirely  destroyed.  The  second 
fire  of  1840  my  companion  well  re- 
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membered.  lie  spoke  of  the  thor- 
oughness and  success  of  the  resto- 
ration with  a  very  natural  pride 
as  a  good  Churchman  and  as  a 
lover  of  art.  The  recurrence  of 
such  a  disaster  after  so  short  an 
interval  has  caused  the  authorities 
to  adopt  great  precautions  against 
a  third  fire  in  which  the  whole 
fabric  might  be  laid  in  ruins. — 
Should  such  a  calamity  occur 
York  Minster  would  probably  not 
be  reconstructed  upon  its  present 
scale  of  magnitude  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  age  of  building  Ca- 
thedrals has  passed  away. 

An  hour's  ride  by  rail  from 
York  will  transport  the  traveler 
to  a  town  ofiering  the  liveliest 
contrast  in  appearance  to  the 
archi-episcopal  city. 

It  is  the  fashionable  season  we 
will  suppose. 

Arriving  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred other  passengers  at  a  smart, 
bright,  bustling  station  he  will  be 
speedily  whisked  in  a  fly  through 
streets  filled  with  well-dressed 
people,  lounging  about,  and  small 
four  wheel  open  carriages,  drawn 
by  one  horse,  on  the  back  of 
which  sits  a  juvenile  postillion  in 
red  jacket,  much  too  small  for 
him,  and  enormous  jack-boots  in 
which  he  seems  lost — and  present- 
ly he  (the  traveler  not  the  postil- 
lion) will  begin  to  ascend  some 
very  steep  hills,  over  a  smoothly 
paved  road-way,  between  lines  of 
tall,  well*built  houses  and  along 
the  margin  of  pretty  little  squares, 
having  reached  the  summit  of 
which  hills,  he  will  find  himself 
on  a  noble  terrace,  looking  sharply 
down  for  several  hundred  feet 
upon  a  collection  of  rather  mean 
buildings   in    a     narrow     valley 


spanned  by  a  fine  bridge,  and 
across  the  valley  a  bold  rocky 
promontory  crowned  by  a  ruinous 
old  castle,  and  all  around,  far 
away  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
horizon,  the  everlasting  sea. — 
This  is  Scarborough. 

Scarborough  is  known  as  the 
''  Queen  of  English  Watering 
Places,''  and  has  long  enjoyed  its 
popularity,  but  has  also  had  its 
periods  of  decadence.  In  the  old 
time  of  *'The  Road,''  when  the 
great  world  traveled  in  their  own 
conveyances,  any  number  of 
dukes,  marquises  and  earls  went 
annually  to  Scarborough  with 
their  families,  in  the  lumbering 
old  chariots  then  in  vogue.  This 
was  full  half  a  century  before  the 
gentry  of  Virginia  and  Carolina 
were  accustomed  to  journey  four- 
in-hand  to  Balston  and  Saratoga, 
and  in  the  days  when  Sheridan,  re- 
casting the  comedy  of  Yanbrugh, 
supposes  Lord  Foppington  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues  there,  and 
when  it  divided  with  Bath,  under 
the  reign  of  Beau  Nash,  the 
favor  of  the  aristocracy.  At  a 
later  day,  as  we  know,  the 
*'  finest  gentleman  in  Europe  " 
built  the  Pavilion  on  the  Channel 
and  brought  Brighton  into  fash- 
ion, and  later  still  the  young 
British  nobleman  betrayed  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  German 
Spas,  where  the  restoration  of  his 
health  was  greatly  facilitated,  or 
the  ennui  of  the  summer  months 
was  more  pleasantly  beguiled,  by 
the  twirl  of  the  roulette  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  rouge-et-noir.  If 
Scarborough  dwindled  for  a  time, 
during  the  Prince  Regent's  ca- 
reer, the  very  cause  which  filled 
Baden  and  Ems  with  English  mi- 
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lors,  viz:  the univerBal  extension  of 
the  railway,  has  restored  its  pros- 
perity. The  company  is  not  the 
same,  but  it  is  larger.  Scar- 
borough is  now  the  great  resort  of 
the  easy  middle  classes  and  of 
Messrs.  Hoi  Polloi  and  others— 
who  can  reach  it  by  rail  from  any 
part  of  the  island  in  a  day,  while 
it  still  enjoys  the  patronage  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  nobility 
to  give  the  hel  air  to  its  prome- 
nades and  to  glorify  the  gazette 
with  the  lustre  of  lordly  names. 

There  were  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand visitors  at  Scarborough,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  distributed  a- 
mong  the  various  hotels  and  living 
in  apartments,  some  spending  the 
entire  season  but  the  great  major- 
ity coming  and  going  as  at  all  wa- 
tering places.  There  was  no  ho- 
tel as  large  as  the  Ocean  House  at 
Newport  or  that  of  the  Sweet 
Springs  in  Virginia,  and  there  was 
a  marked  gradation  in  their  va- 
rious positions  in  the  scale  of  fash- 
ion. The  Crown  and  the  Queen's 
seemed  to  look  down  on  all  the 
rest,  even  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
and  quite  scorned  the  Princess 
Royal,  where  I  was  lodged,  a 
clean,  airy,  comfortable  estab- 
lishment which  literally  looked 
down  from  a  perch  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  town  and  all  that 
it  contained.  There  were  guests 
at  our  house  who  were  only  too 
glad  to  attend  the  hops  and  balls 
at  the  greater  houses  and  came 
back  with  pleasant  gossip,  given 
at  table  d'hote,  of  the  illustrious 
people  they  saw  there,  but  the 
illustrious  people  never  returned 
the  compliment  by  illustrating  the 
modest  little  dances  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal.     It   was  noticeable. 


too,  that  constant  migrations  were- 
going  on  from  our  house  to  the 
greater  houses  upon  vacancies 
being  presented  therein,  so  that 
the  Princess  Royal  seemed  to 
serve  simply  as  a  lodging  house 
in  ordinary  to  these  more  fashion- 
able resorts,  where  Scarborough 
pleasure-seekers  passed  a  sort  of 
probationary  residence  before  en- 
tering upon  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  season. 

The  routine  of  life  of  Scar- 
borough is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  all  sea-side  retreats  the 
world  over,  with  that  of  Scheven- 
ing,  Biarritz,  Newport,  Pass 
Cliristian— who  does  not  know  it? 
or  if  there  are  in  it  some  features 
peculiar  to  England,  where  have 
John  Leech's  sketches  not  reach- 
ed? It  is  a  life  of  billiards,  bath- 
ing, flirtations,  fatiguing  excurs- 
ions into  the  regions  round-about, 
futile  piscatorial  efforts  in  boata 
on  the  bay  in  which  the  sun  peels 
the  skin  from  one's  nose,  music 
of  military  band,  morning  lounge 
to  the  newsman's  for  the  London 
journals,  hops  as  already  sug- 
gested, etc.,  etc.  It  may  be 
varied,  as  in  all  sea-port  towns, 
by  plunging  into  all  manner  of 
tarry  little  alleys  and  fishy  by- 
lanes  which  lead  down  to  the 
water  where  the  hardy  British 
mariner  abides  in  his  sailor's 
boarding  house,  or,  as  at  other 
watering  places,  by  attendance 
upon  the  concert  of  Mad'lle. 
SqualHni,  prima  donna  from  ever 
so  many  Royal  and  Imperial 
opera-houses,  the  circus,  the  per- 
formance on  the  flying  trapeze, 
and  so  on,  for  those  accommoda- 
ting servants  of  the  public,  the 
showmen  and   the  acrobats  and 
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the  prime  donne,  always  come  to  Paxton,  and  on  the  other  a  solid 
the  Oourt  of  Pashion  and  of  quay  or  sea-wall  of  masonry.  An 
Pleasure  wherever  it  may  be  held,  open  space  contiguous  to  the  mu- 
Also  come  hither  the  fashionable  sic  halls,  is  provided  with  seats 
venders  of  elegant  inutilities,  and  benches,  and  a  handsome  pa- 
opening  branches  of  their  London  vilion  for  the  band  which  plays 
shops,  and  modistes,  and  coiffeurs,  every  afternoon  for  the  entertain- 
JobkinsTrom  Eegent  street  and  ment  of  the  public,  the  public 
Madame  Velours  of  Baker  street,  having  paid  its  sixpence  for  ad- 
Portman  square,  W.  and  Eglan-  mission  at  the  Spa  gates.  The 
tme,  of  whom  Titmarsh  wrote —  Esplanade  is  directly  reached 
likewise  benevolent  chiropodists,  fVom  the  Spa  by  flights  of  stone 
who  have  removed  without  pain  steps  ascending  the  cliff  for  half 
the  corns  of  His  Boyal  Highness,  the  elevation,  and  terrace  walks 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  pared  for  the  remainder.  There  is  prob- 
the  bunions  of  the  Duke  of  Cam-  ably  not  a  more  delightful  spot  in 
bridge  to  the  unspeakable  satis-  all  England  than  this,  for  the 
faction  of  that  eminent  personage,  beauty  and  variety  of  the  grounds, 
and  quack  doctors  innumerable,  the  elegance  of  the  buildings,  and 
who,  shrewdly  calculating  on  the  the  lookout  upon  the  sea.  The 
credulity  of  their  fellow-men,  have  Spa  derives  its  name  from  the 
repaired  to  a  health-giving  at-  medicinal  springs  that  bubble  up 
.mosphere  on  the  sea  to  cure  all  there,  for  Scarborough  combines 
bodily  ailments  with  the  Wonder-  the  advantages  of  sea-bathing  and 
ful  Elixir  of  Hygeia  and  the  chalybeate  waters.  Of  the  latter 
Medicated  !Mead  of  Madagascar.  Mr.  Black  (after  giving  a  chemi- 
As  for  the  photographer,  he  is  the  cal  analysis  of  them)  somewhat 
Inevitable.  The  number  of  gal-  naively  says  that  they  may  be 
leries  in  Scarborough  is  so  great  drunk  with  impunity  by  persons 
that  one  might  suppose  there  was  in  good  health,  but  that  invalids 
a  munincipalregulation  that  every  should  not  venture  to  imbibe 
visitor  should  have  himself  photo-  them  except  under  the  advice  of 
graphed  on  pain  of  not  being  per-  a  physician.  But  invalids  and  re- 
mitted to  bathe.  bust  people  alike  may  drink  in 
The  daily  excitement,  gaiety,  to  the  full  the  invigorating  sea 
fashion,  gossip  of  Scarborough  air  which  blows  freshly  from 
culminate  in  the  afternoon  upon  the  German  Ocean,  and  feel  the 
the  Esplanade  and  along  the  Spa.  better  for  it.  And  there  is  no 
The  Esplanade  is  a  commanding  point  so  agreeable  for  such  inspi- 
terrace  flanked  by  fine  buildings  ration  as  a  bench  on  the  quay  when 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  a\id  precip-  the  sea  wall  is  throwing  back  the 
itously  overlooking  the  Spa,  which  waves  of  the  advancing  tide.— 
is  an  extended  promenade  upon  When  the  tide  is  out  at  Scar- 
the  very  margin  of  the  ocean,  borough  the  sands  are  bare  for 
having,  on  one  side,  some  very  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile,  when  it 
noble  music  halls  of  stone,  erect-  comes  in,  it  is  with  a  dash  and  a 
ed  after    designs   of  Sir  Joseph  bound,  breaking  grandly  against 
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the  stone-work  of  the  quay,  and  man,  her  husband.  Here  is  a 
now  and  then  leaping  over  the  couple  in  deep  black,  mother  and 
wall,  as  it  does  at  the  moment  of  daughter,  handsome  women  both, 
which  I  write,  sprinkling  with  a  and  with  that. /e  iie  sa*.?  Quoi  of  re- 
few  drops  of  salt-water  the  moire  linement  that  satisfies  you  they 
antique  of  the  blue-eyed  young  are  people  worth  knowing,  and 
lady  who  has  been  sitting  this  makes  you  retlect  that  such  priv- 
half-hour  in  the  same  spot,  look-  ilege  can  never  be  yours  on  this 
ing  out  intently  in  the  direction  earth.  They  are  not  of  the  pleas- 
ofXorway,  and  thinking  of  Heav-  ure-seekers  evidently,  but  ha^e 
en  knows  what,  as  the  band  plays  left  a  home  which  is,  perhaps,  sad 
the  waltz  from  Faust,  and  the  enough  now,  and,  if  you  could 
idle  promenaders  pass  b}',  find  out  w'here  they  are  lodged, 

If  you  are  not  one  of  Sterne's  are  living  in  some  retired  apart- 
"splenetic  travelers,''  and  if  you  ment  looking  seaward,  their  only 
are  quite  alone,  as  I  was,  it  will  glimpse  of  the  gay  world  being 
while  away  an  hour  not  unpleas-  what  they  see  of  it  on  this  after- 
antly,  perhaps  not  unprofitably,  noon  stroll.  Around  you  upon 
to  sit  and  observe  the  careless  the  benches  are  seated  represent- 
crowd  and  study  the  phases  of  atives  of  many  countries,  classes 
character  it  presents.  You  w^ill  and  professions.  The  young  man 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  in  the  black  suit  of  full  dress,  with 
the  young  couple  on  their  wedding  long  hair  and  pendant  watch- 
tour,  nor  the  youthful  lovers  who  seals,  who  is  reading  the  Guide- 
are  making  of  this  promenade  Book,  has  withdrawn  himself  for 
along  the  Spa  a  part  of  the  walk  a  time  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
to  wedlock,  not  yet  the  matron  best  government  the  world  ever 
who  has  come  to  Scarborough  saw,  to  do  Europe.  The  gentle- 
with  ulterior  designs  for  Sarah  man  in  varnished  boots  and  braid- 
Jane,  who  is  arrayed  in  her^best  ed  coat  is  a  Frenchman,  who  has 
gown  and  follows  at  a  little 'dis-  journeyed  so  far  north  to  com- 
tance  with  an  officer,  whether  of  pare  an  English  sea-bathing  pkce 
Her  Majesty's  service  or  not,  you  with  Trouville  or  Dieppe.  There 
find  it  difficult  to  determine.  Here  is  a  plethoric  gentleman,  absorbed 
come  a  couple  you  have  seen  be-  in  the  money  article  of  this  morn- 
fore,  the  mayor  and  mayoress  of  ing's  Times,  received  half  an  hour 
Huggermugger  that  traveled  in  ago  by  rail,  who  is  always  discon- 
the  same  compartment  of  the  rail-  tented  away  from  his  counting- 
way  carriage  with  you  yesterday  house  and  who  would  be  unhappy 
from  York.  The  mayoress  has  in  Paradise  without  the  "leadmg 
been  purchasing  some  bracelets  of  journal  of  Christendom."  Kear 
Whitby  jet,  and  she  displays  them  bim  is  a  coach-maker  of  the  me- 
on  her  white  wrists,  as  she  tropolis  who  had  rather  be  in  his 
moves  slowly  past  with  an  air  of  carriage  shop  in  Long  Acre,  and 
absolute  conviction  that  every-  has  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience 
body  who  is  not  looking  at  her  is  to  wife  and  daughters  in  bringing 
lost  in  admiration  of  that  great  them  from  Mornington  Road  to 
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Scarborough.  The  tall,  thin  gen- 
tleman in  black  coat  of  formal  cut 
and  spectacles,  is  probably  a  cu- 
rate who  is  making  a  study  of  the 
scene  around  him  for  his  next  ser- 
mon. And  there  is  a  lawyer,  a 
leader  of  circuit,  with  a  jaded, 
weary  look  upon  his  face  of  sharp- 
ness and  intelligence,  who  needs 
the  sea-air  and  amusement  badly 
enough,  but  does  not  readily  fall 
into  the  way  of  the  watering-place, 
and  would  like  to  move  the  court 
for  a  rule  against  the  band  to 
show  cause  why  they  shouldn't 
play  some  old  English  tunes  in- 
stead of  all  this  absurd  opera 
music  that  he  knows  nothing 
about. 

You  will  meet  also  on  the  Spa 
at  Scarborough,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  as  you  will  meet  at  places 
of  fashionable  resort,  all  over 
England,  but  never  out  of  that 
country,  the  fossil  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  antiquated  beau,  the 
senior  of  Major  Pendennis,  the 
man  who  was  a  laudator  temporis 
acti  even  in  the  generation  which 
preceded  us,  the  Undying  One, 
the  genuine  ^'oldest  inhabitant." 
He  is  himself  and  there  is  none 
other  like  him.  You  come  to 
know  at  a  glance  the  tightly-but- 
toned surtout,  the  eye-glass,  the 
umbrella,  the  frizzly  wig,  the  bell- 
crowned  hat,  the  heavy  gloves,  the 
whole  environment  of  the  decay- 
ed gentleman.  Poor  old  fellow, 
be  has  outlived  his  fortune,  his 
friends,  his  tastes,  his  emotions, 
his  sins,  his  tailor,  why  lingers  he 
80  long  superfluous  on  the  stage? 
You  may  have  seen  the  ancient 
dandy,  the  Light  of  Other  Days, 
of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs; 
you  may  remember    the  arbiter 


of  the  old  Knickerbocker  elegan- 
cies that  used  to  dawdle  about  the 
Cit}'  Hotel,  of  Xew  York,  before 
that  respectable  pile  of  red-brick 
fell  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
era  of  brown- stone ;  you  may 
have  encountered  long  ago  on 
sunshiny  days  on  the  Common  at 
Xew  Haven,*^  the  "  Last  Leaf  "  of 
Holmes'  most  affecting  little  poem, 
with 

—his  old  three-conicrea  liat 
And  his  breeches  and  all  that— 

but  the  English  nonogenarian, 
centenarian  we  may  say,  is  ante- 
diluvian, preadamite  to  all  these. 
He  seems  impecunious,  poor  man, 
and  nobody  appears  to  know  him, 
though  possibly  he  might  tell 
stories,  that  one  would  like  to 
hear,  about  the  fellows  of  his  set. 
He  has  heard  Tom  Moore  sing 
his  Irish  Melodies,  very  likely, 
nay,  he  may  have  heard  rollicking 
Captain  Morris  troll  out  those 
clever,  but  somewhat  exception- 
able songs  that  enlivened  the 
symposia  of  a  by-gone  age.  I 
shall  never  know.  I  find  him  at 
Mr.  Theackston's  news  rooms, 
when  I  go  there  at  noon,  looking 
through  his  eye-glass  over  the 
papers  and  the  newest  books,  a 
quoi  hmf  There  is  nothing  that 
can  interest  him.  They  do  not 
write  poetry  now,  they  do  no; 
make  coats  any  more,  as  they  did 
in  Bp-on's  and  Brummell's  day, 
the  world  has  all  gone  to  the  bad 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  it. 

There  are  other  walks  besides 
the  Spa  at  Scarborough,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  not  afraid  of 
climbing,  will  find  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  castle,  a  pleasant 
ramble,  and  Oliver's  Mount,  be- 
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hind  the  Princess  Eoyal  Hotel,  a 
most  admirable  point  for  a  pano- 
ramic view,  and  still  from  what- 
ever spot  you  enjoy  the  prospect, 
it  is  the  boundless,  unchangeable, 
yet  ever  changing  sea,  the  bright, 
broad,  gleaming,  many-dimpled 
sea,  which  enchants  you.  I  think 
the  sea  is  much  sublimer  viewed 
from  the  English,  than  from  the 
American  shores.  One  sees  more 
of  it  from  the  tops  of  beetling 
cli£&  than  from  the  low  sandy 
strips  of  coast  line,  and  then  the 
element  of  extreme  peril  mingles 
a  deeper  sentiment  of  awe  with 
the  admiration  it  excites.  As  we 
stand  looking  far  away  along  the 
margin  of  this  German  Ocean,  the 
eye  rests  on  headlands  only  that 
rear  themselves  directly  from  the 
waves  which  dash  against  their 
bases,  and  the  whole  shore  is  year- 
ly strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  com- 
merce. Yonder  is  a  lofty  rock 
some  miles  oflf,  Flamborough 
Head,  whose  beacon  many  a  mari- 
ner has  seen  for  the  last  thing  on 
earth  as  he  was  whelmed  beneath 
the  wave,  and  you  may  go  up  and 
down  the  coast  and  not  a  port  or 
hamlet  where  Mr.  Kingsley's  lit- 
tle ballad  of  the  fishers  might  not 
be  claimed  for  its,  own.  There  is 
a  publication  of  the  Admiralty  or 
the  Board  of  Trade,  1  know  not 
which,  entitled  the  Wreck  Chart 
of  Great  Britain— it  is  one  of  the 
''annuals^'  but  quite  different 
from  the  Christmas  books— which 
is  a  startling  thing  to  look  at  in- 
deed. On  it,  the  spots  where 
ships  have  gone  on  the  rocks  and 
become  a  total  loss,  or  foundered, 
during  the  year  are  indicated  by 
little  black  disks,  while  smaller 
disasters  are  marked  with  crosses 


and  other  signs,  and  all  along  this 
Northern  coast  you  will  see  on 
the  Chart  a  black  dotted  line  of 
human  sorrow,  which  runs,  to  be 
sure,  in  a  nearly  unbroken  course 
quite  around  the  island.  Tou 
will  find  the  mournful  statistics  of 
the  loss  of  human  life  to  reach 
beyond  one  thousand  every  year, 
sometimes  it  reaches  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  not  a  moon  waxes  and 
wanes  but  some  ship  goes  down. 
All  this  calamity,  too,  is  com- 
pressed within  geographical  limits 
so  narrow  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  mind. — 
The  particular  disaster  may  be 
forgotten  but  the  general  and 
continuing  distress  is  remembered, 
and  the  sea  that  washes  England 
is  inevitably  associated  with  the 
idea  of  supreme  danger  beyond 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  I  say  that  this  ever- 
present  sense  of  danger  does,  in 
some  degree,  enhance  the  sub- 
limity of  the  ocean  view,  or 
heighten  its  effect  upon  the  be- 
holder; certainly  the  sea  exerts  in 
its  calmer  moods,  a  greater  fasci- 
nation by  reason  of  this  element 
of  peril,  as  the  beauty  of  feroci- 
ous animals  wins  us  more  than 
that  of  docile  ones.  O  the 
treacherous,  faithless  sea!  How 
beautiful,  how  peaceful,  how  lov- 
ing, it  seems  now,  in  halcyon  rest, 
with  the  gleams  flying  over  it, 
and  a  dozen  sail  here  and  there, 
upon  its  bosom,  and  the  land- 
ward wave  beating  so  gently 
against  the  beach  that  it  just 
kisses  the  pebbles  and  then  glides 
off  again,  and  anon  you  shall  see 
it  terrible  in  its  wrath,  hurling 
itself  in  great  masses  against  the 
rocks  and  prevailing    even   over 
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these,  in  the  unequal  conflict  of 
six  thousand  years! 

As  Yorkshire  possesses  the  no- 
blest cathedral,  so  it  can  boast 
the  finest  ruin  in  all  England, 
that  of  Fountain's  Abbey.  To 
reach  this  one  stops  at  the  little 
town  (or  rather  city,  for,  though 
containing  not  more  than  7000  in- 
habitants, it  has  a  cathedral  and 
palace  of  a  Bishop)  of  Eipon, 
which  the  reader  will  take  notice 
is  pronounced  as  if  spelt  with  a 
duplicate  p— Rippon.  A  short 
waJk  or  drive  from  this  place  leads 
to  Studley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl 
de  Grey  and  Bipon,  within  whose 
extensive  grounds  the  ruin  is  sit- 
uated. A  broad  avenue,  a  mile 
in  length,  edged  with  stately  trees, 
stretches  io  a  straight  line  from 
the  outer  gateway  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  grounds,  where  the  vis- 
itor turns  off  to  get  to  the  Abbey, 
and  here  ^ill  be  found  porter's 
lodge  and  visitors'  book,  with 
peremptory  payment  of  a  shilling 
and  optional  inscription  of  one's 
name,  and  here  the  visitor  gives 
lumself  in  charge  to  one  of  the 
TassalB  of  £arl  de  Grey,  and  with 
other  victims  is  conducted  off  to 
see  the  ruins  by  ''  the  long  way, 
the  middle  way,  or  the  short  way, " 
as  he  may  prefer.  It  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  complaint  with 
foreigners,  that  the  English  no« 
bleman  makes  the  public  pay  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  his  park, 
la  the  shilling  entrance  fee  to 
great  show  places,  ruins  and  the 
like.  Something  may,  indeed,  be 
said  on  both  sides  the  question,  as 
that  the  ownership  of  such  a  ruin 
as  Fountain's  Abbey  involves  the 
employment  of  many  servants 
as  a  police  for  the  protection  of 


the  property  and  the  preservation 
and  good  order  of  the  grounds, 
and  as  this  is  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  traveling  public,  it  is  but 
fair  the  traveling  public  should 
bear  the  charge.  Without  giving 
an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  I  can- 
not help  saying  here  that,  guides 
in  general  being  nuisances,  the 
guide  at  Studley  Park  was  the 
most  intolerable  bore  I  ever  met 
with.  He  may  not  have  been  a 
depraved  nor  yet  a  malignant  per- 
son, and  his  countenance  did  not 
indicate  a  nature  either  of  utter 
depravity  or  fiendish  malignity, 
and  I  think  that  I  have  wholly 
forgiven  him,  but  forget  him  I 
cannot,  and  somebody  will,  one 
of  these  days,  recover  heavy  dam- 
ages from  Earl  de  Grey  in  an  ac- 
tion of  false  imprisonment  based 
upon  the  conduct  of  that  man  to- 
wards the  pilgrims  to  Fountain's 
Abbey.  Having  passed  into  the 
grounds,  you  must  not  leave  him, 
you  must  not  interrupt  his  narra- 
tive, you  must  not  look  except  as' 
he  instructs  you,  you  are  no  more 
permitted  to  wander  at  your  own 
sweet  will  than  is  the  little  river 
Skell  which  flows  through  a  glade 
naturally  picturesque,  and  beau- 
tified by  some  magnificent  elms 
and  beeches,  but  which  is  so  forc- 
ed into  stiff  cascades  and  spread 
out  into  stagnant  lakes  of  regular 
geometrical  shapes  bordered  with 
hammered  stone  that  one  would 
be  glad  to  escape  from  this  prim 
formalism  of  landscape  gardening 
into  a  Carolina  swamp  or  a  Geor- 
gia pine  barren.  All  manner  of 
questionable  ornaments  are  scat- 
tered through  the  grounds  such  as 
the  Temple  of  Fame  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Piety,  both  of  which  look 
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uncommonly  like  ice-cream  boxes 
at  Cremorne,  and  the  guide  at 
last  conducts  you  circuitously 
around  a  hill  to  Anne  Boleyn's 
seat,  where,  having  placed  you 
under  an  arbor  he  suddenly  throws 
open  the  opposite  doors  revealing 
the  grand  old  wreck  of  the  Abbey 
in  the  distance,  seen  as  in  a  pic- 
ture frame  or  in  a  tableau  at  the 
Princess'  Theatre.  From  this 
you  descend  directly  to  the  ruins 
where  you  may  profit  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  surface,  and  the  friend- 
ly walls,  to  get  a  few  moments  to 
yourself  for  a  quiet  observation  of 
the  majestic  pile. 

The  monastery  originally  cover- 
ed a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  acres, 
we  are  told,  but  the  ruins  are  em- 
braced within  an  area  of  two 
acres.  There  are  beautiful  clois- 
ters and  a  magnificent  tower,  quite 
perfect,  which  the  stone  masons 
were  at  work  upon  while  Colum- 
bus was  tossing  about  on  the  At- 
lantic looking  for  his  new  world, 
(the  tower  bears  the  date  of  1494) 
and  a  great  east  window,  the 
tracery  all  gone,  but  the  arch  still 
lifting  itself  sixty  feet  above  the 
pavement;  and  there  are  monu- 
mental slabs  of  abbots  and  bish- 
ops with  Latin  inscriptions  nearly 
efiaced,  and  over  all  is  written, 
''Vanitas  vanitatum,"  over  the 
tombs  and  the  tower,  over  nave 
and  transept,  vanity  of  vanities! 
so  perishes  the  work  of  man's 
hands,  and  all  of  mere  material 
greatness  he  may  attempt.  There 
are  three  old  yew  trees  in  the 
corner  yonder,  twelve  hundred 
years  old,  Mr.  Black  says,  and 
the  guide  repeats  the  story,  and 
these  yew  trees  have  seen  the 
Abbey  rise  and  flourish  and  pass 


away,  for  Xature  builds  better 
than  man,  yet  the  yew  trees  will 
die  out,  too,  and  then  one  recalls 
the  old  lines  about  the  cloud-capt 
towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  and 
the  great  globe  itself,  and  retraces 
his  steps  musingly,  along  '-the 
short  way  "  this  time,  to  smile  at 
the  gimcrack  Temple  of  Fame 
that  wants  a  new  coat  of  paint 
very  badly,  and  to  moralize  in  liis 
own  manner  on  the  emptiness  of 
human  ambition. 

The  vast  extent  of  Fountain's 
Abbey  and  the  beauty  of  the  spot, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  ruins  all 
considered,  it  seems  strange  that 
so  little  is  known  of  it  by  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  visited  York- 
shire, and  we  may  discover  the 
reason  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
walls  which  the  ivy  has  over-run 
have  never  been  festooned  with 
the  verses  of  a  Scott  or  a  "Words- 
worth, such  as  have  long  ago 
consecrated  Melrose  and  Tintern 
in  the  affections  of  all  lovers  of 
English  poetry. 

It  was  the  poetic  association 
chiefly  that  led  me  out  of  my  way 
in  the  extreme  North  of  York- 
shire, to  visit  Rokeby,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Walter's  friend,  Mr.  Morritt, 
and  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter's 
poem  of  that  name.  Rokeby  is 
three  miles  from  Barnard  Castle, 
a  small  village  in  the  County  of 
Durham,  which  is  here  divided 
from  Yorkshire  by  the  brawling 
river  Tees,  and  the  walk  on  the 
Yorkshire  side  leads  past  the 
ruins  of  Athelstane  Abbey,  a 
small  bit  of  Gothic  work  that  was 
fine  in  its  day,  to  the  *'  Morritt 
Arms  "  a  roadside  inn  where  the 
guide  awaits  the  traveler  on 
Thursdays  and    Saturdays.    The 
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little  river  Greta  flows  through 
the  estate  and  joins  the  Tees  at 
a  point  not  far  from  the  mansion. 
The  spot  is  exceedingly  rugged 
and  picturesque.  The  Greta  has 
been  left  to  find  its  own  way  to 
the  meeting  of  the  waters  and  to 
babble  its  own  music  in  its  course. 
Xo  tricks  have  been  played  with 
Nature  as  at  Studley,  there  is  no 
Temple  of  Piety  or  of  Fame,  but 
in  place  of  it  an  old  summer 
house,  and  a  table  therein,  at 
T^hich  Sir  Walter  used  to  sit  and 
write,  both  summer  house  and 
tible  the  worse  for  the  knives  of 
tourists,  the  same  who  have  car- 
ried off  the  original  nails  of  the 
house  of  Sliakspeare's  nativity, 
and  had  them  made  into  miniature 
horse-shoes  for  the  watch-chain. 
What  a  pleasant  thing  to  have 
come  upon  Sir  Walter  in  his 
favorite  haunt,  and  to  have  heard 
him  read  some  of  those  ringing 
octo-syllabics  of  his,  while  the  ink 
was  still  wet  upon  the  paper  I 
They  have  had  their  day,  those 
medieval  chivalric  stories  told  in 
lines  of  eight  syllables,  and  had 
been  forgotten  mostly,  save  the 
ballads  and  certain  descriptive 
passages,  had  not  the  wizard 
struck  out  the  novels  and  thus 
given  the  poems  another  lease  of 
fame  and  popularity.    Few  peo- 


ple read  Scott'sPoems— the  whole 
of  them— now;  the  complete  set 
its  still  published  in  one  vol- 
ume as  a  gift  book,  but  young 
people  do  not  talk  now  in  hall  and 
bower  of  the  heroines,  nor  sing 
the  songs  which  Sir  John  Steven- 
son set  to  music,  and  the  old  tire- 
some reflection  fuimus  comes 
again,  as  I  leave  Rokeby  and  cross 
Greta  Bridge.  But  what  strain  is 
this  which  I  seem  to  hear? 

O  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green, 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 

There  are  Greta  woods  and  not 
far  off*  are  Brignall  banks,  but  as  I 
recall  the  lines,  I  recall  also  a 
time  dim  and  distant,  and  a  home 
in  Virginia,  and  an  old  piano 
forte  that  was  often  struck  to 
them,  and  even  now  gives  out  the 
music  of  them,  which  comes  to 
me,  over  ever  so  many  years  and 
over  miles  of  ocean,  faint  but  clear 
like  the  horns  of  Elfland.  In 
that  time,  dim  and  distant,  I 
thought  Greta  woods  and  Brig- 
nall banks  were  fairy  land.  And 
now  1  wave  them  an  adieu,  step- 
ping from  Athelstane  Bridge  into 
Durham  again^  and  bless  Sir 
Walter's  memory,  and  say  that  of 
all  our  poets  no  one  has  written 
such  songs  as  his. 
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SONNET. 

**  Ah !  then  I  know  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you, 

She  is  the  Fairies*  midwife ! "  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

Blessings  upon  the  tricksy  Fay  whose  wand 

Waved  in  deft  circles  o'er  my  slumbering  brain, 

Hath  straight  evoked  a  fair  and  stately  train 

Of  Fancies  trooping  from  her  wizard-land; 

I  am  a  Poet,  laurel-crowned  and  grand, 

With  Nations  hearkening  to  my  Tragic,  strain. 

Deep  thunder  set  to  music!  its  refrain 

Caught  from  the  Muse  who  guided  Shakspear's  hand: 

Wealth  on  the  steps  of  Honor  like  a  slave 

Obsequious  waits;  my  palace  splendors  shine 

Full  Eastward,  drinking  sunrise  I  Earth  and  wave 

Have  dowered  me  richly;  ha  I  this  life  of  mine 

Is  a  god's  life, — whose  lordly  currents  have 

A  tranced  realm  where  all  things  seem  divine! 


MARY  ASHBtTRTON.* 

▲  TALS  or  KABTLAND    LIVI. 

The  grounds  were  very  elegant-  gentleman,  a  servant  with  a  }ong 

ly  arranged.    There  were  squares  white    apron,    holding  a    silver 

and  circles  and  every  imaginable  waiter  under  his  arm,  appeared 

geometrical    figure,    marked    by  before  us. 

divisions  of  box,    within  which  ^'Ladies  and  Mr.  Alfred,  will 

grew  the  rarest  and  most  beauti-  you  please  walk  in  to  some  re- 

M  flowers,    sometimes    circling  freshments,  mistress  says?" 

around  an  evergreen  of  deep,  rich  ''  There,'*  said  Ad61e  demurely, 

foliage,  shooting  up  in  a    p3rra-  ''  I  thought  she  would  not  trust 

midal  spire  while  its  trunk  was  you  long,  Alfred." 

embedded   in   a  little    circle  of  *^  My  mother  knows  that  I  am 

fiichias  or  verbenas.  in  very  dangerous  company,"  he 

WhUe  they    led   their  humble  replied,  bowing   his  smiling  face, 

little  visitor  about  thus,  Alfred  ''^^  wonder  qhe    fears  for    her 

invariably  pointing    out  to    me  8f>n." 

what  he  considered  worthy  of  no-  "  Tra-la-la,"  cried  Ad^e,  float- 

tice  with  the  manner  of  a  true  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^'^^^  *  waltzing  move- 

—  ment,  that  seemed  to    raise  me 

*  Continued  f^om  page  28  i.  and  my  bewildered    senses   into 
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the  air,  then  resuming  her  place 
with  the  same  fairj-like  motion, 
she  walked  soberly  beside  us  to 
the  house. 

Alfred  led  the  way  into  the 
dining-room  where  a  refreshment 
table  was  set  out,  and  where  the 
guests  were  already  assembled. 

"Come  in,  my  dears,  "said  Mrs. 
Chauncey  from  the  head  of  the 
table.  "Alfred,  my  love,  give 
little  Miss  Ashburton  a  seat.— 
Come  here,  Ad^le.'^ 

My  father  had  returned  to  the 
house  with  Mr.  Chauncey  and 
been  invited  in  with  the  company, 
occupying  a  seat  opposite  mine. 

The  table,  to  my  unsophistica- 
ted eyes,  was  exquisite  in  its  ar- 
rangement— the  elegance  of  its 
eiWer  and  china  was  such  as  I  had 
never  witnessed  before.  The 
pride  of  my  poor  mother  ^s  heart— 
her  set  of  red  and  blue— how 
coarse  and  gaudy  it  seemed  in 
comparison,  and  even  her  best 
albata  coffee  pot,  with  its  ac- 
companying cream  Jug  and  sugar 
dish,  dwindled  into  immediate  in- 
signiflcance  in  my  eyes. 

There  were  summer  fruits  of 
every  kind.  A  watermelon  of 
immense  proportions,  cool  and 
green,  and  presenting  presently 
its  rosy  pnlp,  iu  which  the  long 
rows  of  black  seed  glistened  as  a 
Chinaman^  teeth,  cantelopes, 
whose  golden  network  figured  a 
rind  of  pale  sea  color,  luscious 
figs,  the  seedy  contents  of  which 
were  bursting  out  upon  their  pur- 
ple covering,  clusters  of  grapes 
from  which  the  winy  liquid  would 
gush  forth  in  its  rich  fulness  ; 
peaches  whose  blushing  cheeks 
reposed  luxuriously  among  their 
green  leaves;  scarlet  cherries  that 
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might  have  stolen  their  richness 
from  Ad^le's  lips;  nectarines  and 
apricots  of  the  most  luscious 
description.  The  fVuit  was  ar- 
ranged in  silver  baskets  of  fVosted 
network,  and  served  on  plates  of 
gilt  and  penciled  china— so  fine 
as  to  be  almost  transparent. 

I  was  just  opposite  father,  and 
oh!  I  longed  that  the  fates  had 
separated  us  at  that  moment,  for 
he  tucked  the  crimson  napkin 
under  his  waistcoat,  put  his  knife 
into  his  mouth  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  at  home,  and  kept  me  in  an 
agony  of  dread  that  he  would  cut 
his  delicate  plate  in  two  as  he 
stuck  the  knife  boldly  down  into 
his  melon,  regardless  of  the  silver 
fork  that  would  have  assisted  him  ' 
much  more  in  the  discussion  of 
his  fruit.  It  was  not  indepen- 
dence that  inspired  the  guest  to 
keep  up  home  customs  at  the 
table  of  his  English  host;  morti- 
fying to  relate,  it  was  simply  ig- 
norance. My  poor  father  knew 
no  better  and  was  unaware  of  the 
furtive  smiles  cast  in  his  direction 
by  some  of  his  elegant  neighbors. 
I  could  not  be  sufficiently  thankful 
that  he  did  not  seize  the-  slice  of 
melon  by  each  end  and  bury  his 
toil-marked  and  sun-browned  vis- 
age into  its  luscious  pulp — the 
sweetest  way  he  always  declared, 
of  enjoying  a  melon.  A  sensation 
of  shame  also  came  over  me  as  he 
tilted  his  chair  up  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Chauncey  and  screwed 
his  boots  around  their  delicate 
legs.  Once  he  made  a  movement 
to  pick  his  teeth. 

My   heart    stood    still.    What 

would  Alfred,  what  would  they 

all  think  of  him!— but  I  breathed 

a  sigh  of  intense   relief,    when, 
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after  feeling  about  in  his  pockets 
for  his  tooth-pick,  that  faithful 
servitor  was  discovered  to  be 
missing  in  its  place,  and  the  hand 
was  withdrawn,  so  I  escaped  an 
infliction  that  was  ever  a  cause  of 
annoyance  and  disgust  to  me,  and 
under  the  circumstances,.!  should 
have  felt  to  be  an  irretrievable 
disgrace. 

The  time  came  then  for  us  to 
go.  On  rising  from  the  table 
father  said,  "Well,  daughter,  it's 
time  we  were  home.  I  suppose 
you've  enjoyed  yourself  to  the 
utmost,  looking  round  here.  It's 
what  she  loves,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Chauncey,  '^she's 
so  fond  of  moping  about  and  look- 
ing at  this  thing  and  that,  that  I 
thought  it  would  do  her  good  to 
bring  her  out  a  little." 

"  You  were  right,  sir,"  replied 
the  affably  haughty  Mrs.  Chaun- 
cey, "  You  must  bring  her  again 
sometime." 

"Well,  then,  say  good  bye, 
daughter,"  he  alarmed  me  by  the 
grip  he  gave  Mrs.  Chauncey 's 
little  hand,  "  and  come  along." 

My  timidly  proffered  hand  was 
clasped  by  the  delicate  lingers, 
and  the  invitation  to  repeat  my 
visit  was  renewed  with  a  slight 
condescending  inclination  of  the 
long  curls  about  the  queenly  head. 
Ad61e  turned  her  arch,  mischiev- 
ous eyes  for  a  moment  to  say  good 
evening,  then  directed  them  again 
towards  Alfred  who  had  removed 
his  devoted  gaze  from  her  long 
enough  to  come  forward  and  bid 
me  adieu  politely,  becoming  pres- 
ently as  much  absorbed  as  ever 
with  his  youthful  inamorata. 

I  left  with  a  most  intense  de- 
sire to   remain.    Painful  as  the 


sight  was  to  me,  I  could  have  staid 
with  them  forever  and  watched 
their  beautiful  play,  so  sportive  at 
present,  so  significant  in  its  mean- 
ing for  the  future,  and  uncon- 
sciously the  idea  of  leaving  them 
to  their  childish  love-making,  while 
I  was  nothing  to  either,  made  me 
miserable.  Hitherto,  I  had  dream- 
ed of  him  alone,  undisturbed  by 
present  unhappiness,  thoughtless 
of  what  the  future  might  bring. 
Now  another  had  broken  my  gold- 
en web,  had  made  turbid  the 
sweet,  peaceful  waters  of  quiet 
dreaming,  and  though  he  had  nev- 
er been  to  me  but  as  a  star,  a  star 
now  of  the  same  orbit  glimmered 
beside  him.  Child  I  child  I— I  can 
now  shake  my  maturer  head  at 
myself— why  was  your  life  clouded 
at  so^early  an  age?  Why,  when 
the  young  girls  of  your  age  were 
playing  with  other  children,  were 
you  the  victim  of  unrequited  love, 
suffering  under  the  tortures  of  a 
jealousy  that  you  did  not  know 
by  name,  yet  stinging  your  young 
nfe  with  a  poison  that  years  could 
never  remove? 

Did  books  and  poetry  and  re- 
tirement do  this?  Better  then  that 
you  had  danced  with  the  rustics, 
joined  their  quilting  parties  and 
kissing  matches,  then  married 
some  coarse  young  farmer  whose 
blunt  expressions  and  lack  of  man- 
ners you  revolted  so  from  in  your 
superior  taste  and  cultivation. 

"  Well,  my  girl,  what  thought 
you  of  your  visit?"  asked  father's 
broad  voice  as  we  walked  along 
on  our  homeward  way,  I  in  a  fit 
of  silent  musing. 

"  I  liked  it  very  much,  father," 
I  replied,  timidly.  "  They  were 
very  kind  tome." 
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"  Why  don't  you  gay  something 
then,  Instead  of  moping  along  in 
thii  way?  I've  been  waiting  for 
yon  to  talk  some,  but  it  seems 
you're  not  inclined  to  nmke  your- 
Mlf  agreeable  to  me. " 

The  tears  flUed  my  eyes,  for  I 
was  in  that  senaitive  mood  when 
the  slighteet  harshness  jars,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  beautiAil 
home  and  gentle  manners  of  those 
I  had  just  left  was  so  strikingly 
presented,  and  so  painfhlly  felt 
with  the  roughness  and  want  of 
refinement  in  my  own  connections. 

My  fother  was  in  one  of  his 
most  unpleasant  moods;  just  rous- 
ed enough  from  his  habitual  hu- 
mor to  show  his  coarseness,  the 
effect  of  excitement  upon  one  who 
is  unrefined  both  by  nature  and 
locial  position.  At  that  moment 
his  tone  to  me  was  almost  unbear- 
able. I  could  scarcely  command 
the  respect,  with  which  I  had  al- 
ways conducted  myself  towards 
my  parents  sufficiently  to  answer 
him. 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,"  I  replied, 
driving  back  the  tears  that  threat- 
ened to  choke  my  utterance^  ^^to 
Beem  so  stnpid;  but  you  know  I 
don't  often  go  from  home  and  I 
suppose  I  was  thinking  of  what  I 
saw  there.*' 

He  was  disarmed  and  said  pres- 
ently in  a  softer  tone, 

'*Well!  well,  daughter,  you're 
about  right,  and  its  all  natural  I 
suppose.  Only  you  had  the  drear- 
iest look  in  the  world  on  your  lit- 
tle face  when  I  spoke,  and  I  want- 
ed to  know  what  the  matter  was. 
I  wonder  if  Phil's  drove  them  cows 
home.  There's  some  strange  ones 
in  that  field.    Shoo!  shoo!  shoo  I" 

He  ran  after  them  and  left  me 


to  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way 
by  myself,  which  I  was  glad 
enough  to  do  in  my  taciturn  mood. 

The  sun  was  sinking  as  I  walk- 
ed up  the  lane  between  the  peach 
and  cherry  trees  now  bending  un- 
der a  load  of  ripe  fruit,  and  shot 
forth  his  hot  rays  angrily  as  he 
sank  down,  nestling  between  the 
tall  chimneys  and  the  cupola  at 
the  grove  as  if  to  say  tauntingly, 
''I  can  stay  here  as  long  as  I 
please,  can  shine  upon  him,  make 
the  flowers  grow  for  him,  the 
grass  a  rich  carpeting  for  his  feet 
and  do  him  a  thousand  offices  of 
good.  You  are  nothing  to  him, 
can  never  come  near  him  again." 

Tinkling,  tinkling  came  the 
cows,  reminding  me  of  my  eve- 
ning duties— not  always  to  milk 
them,  for  that  I  did  not  do  except 
upon  a  scarcity  of  work  people — 
but  of  seeing  to  the  dairy. 

Mother  was  at  the  door  of  the 
dairy  house  when  I  reached  home. 
Something  seemed  to  have  dis- 
pleased her,  for  she  was  scolding 
one  of  the  servants  vociferously 
and  did  not  turn  to  speak  to  me 
at  first. 

"  Well,  Mary,"  she  said,  after 
giving  a  parting  admonition  to 
the  girl, ''  you've  got  back  in  time, 
though  I  thought  you  might  have 
walked  faster  up  the  lane  just 
now.  This  lazy  wench  had  taken 
herself  off  to  do  nothing.  I  found 
her  asleep  under  the  lilac  hedge 
in  the  garden,  instead  of  gathering 
the  sage  as  I  told  her." 

"I'll  just  change  my  dress, 
mother,  and  will  come  to  you  in 
a  moment." 

"  Make  haste,  then,  for  I  want 
you." 

As  I  took  off  my  little  finery  I 
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had  a  hearty  cry  most  unseason- 
ably. But  my  mother^s  humor 
had  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my 
discomfort,  this  being  one  of  those 
occasions  in  life  in  which  the  con- 
trast between  habitual  associations 
which  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a 
something  better  has  caused  you 
to  become  dissatisfied  with,  and 
that  which  has  made  you  feel  thus 
strikes  you  with  peculiar  force. — 
When  consolation  and  sympathy 
at  home  would  heal  the  wound 
given  from  without,  how  fre- 
quently do  we  meet  with  thought- 
less fault-finding  from  those,  who 
do  not  understand  the  cause  of  the 
low  spirits  which  they  attribute 
to  moodiness  or  ill-humor. 

These  are  some  of  lifers  minor 
trials;— minor  in  one  sense  only, 
for  I  consider  the  little  daily  vex- 
ations, like  the  continual  drop- 
ping of  water,  or  the  pebble  in 
the  shoe,  to  make  the  greatest 
sum  of  human  misery  after  all. — 
For  the  great,  we  may  prepare 
ourselves  by  summoning  all  our 
strength,  and  callings  upon  divine 
aid  for  victory,  as  in  a  great  open 
battle  where  foe  expects  to  meet 
foe,  and  the  parttes  stand  boldly 
arrayed  against  one  another;  but 
the  little  outwork  of  skirmishing, 
sudden  surprising  when  reposing 
in  fancied  security,  small  and  un- 
important as  at  first  they  may 
seem;— these  may  lead  on  to  the 
great  conflict,  at  last,  and  to  our 
unexpected  discomfiture.  So  drop 
by  drop,  pebble  by  pebble,  come 
the  petty  vexations  of  daily  life, 
those  that  imperceptibly  under- 
mine the  temper,  brmg  gradual 
wrinkles  on  the  once  smiling,  un- 
sullied brow,  impart  an  habitual 
querulence  to  the  voice  that  for- 


merly rang  clear  with  unruffled 
sweetness  of  temper.  What  a 
difference  between  one,  of  whom 
we  say  that  she  has  had  a  great 
trouble  and  come  out  self-con- 
queror, and  a  scolding  house- 
keeper. The  former  so  placid, 
with  a  heavenly  peace  resting  on 
her  countenance,  a  consciousness 
that  the  fight  has  been  fought,  the 
victory  won,  imparting  a  calm 
that  may  be  forever  undisturbed; 
the  latter  fretful,  peevish,  making 
herself  and  every  one  about  het 
miserable  at  the  slightest  thing 
that  discomposes  her;  forever  find- 
ing fault  with  her  servants,  her 
husband,  her  children,  or  any  one 
whom  she  has  in  her  power  to 
provoke  into  as  ill  an  humor  as 
she  indulges  in  herself,— what  a 
contrast!  and  which  is  most  to  be 
pitied?  Yet  that  scolding  house- 
wife in  her  young,  innocent  days 
may  have  been  as  capable  of  be- 
coming a  martyr  as  the  other.— 
Ah!  it  is  the  continual  dropping 
that  weareth  away  the  stone. — 
Little  by  little  the  habit  forms  till 
it  becomes  ^^  second  nature, '^  and 
we  are  no  longer  conscious  of  its 
inroads  upon  our  happiness  and 
usefulness,  of  the  detriment  our 
disagreeable  manner  does  to  the 
character  of  those  whom  we 
would  influence  for  good,  while 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  the 
victims  of  the  negligence  and 
faults  of  others.  Only  as  we  con- 
quer in  the  hourly  strife,  and  re* 
turn  the  gentle  word  and  the 
soothing  tone  for  querulousness 
and  fault-finding,  are  we  fit  for 
heaven;  and  come  forth  refined 
and  purified  from  the  fire  of  con- 
stant temptation  at  last. 
I  had  a  headache  and  wished  to 
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retire  early  that  evening,  but 
when  I  told  mother  so,  she  said  in 
a  disappointed  tone, 

"Why  I  thought  you'd  tell  me 
noir  about  your  visit.  I've  hur- 
ried over  my  work  to  have  a  quiet 
time  before  we  go  to  bed.  What 
in  the  world  has  given  you  the 
headache  I  I'm  afraid  they  were 
not  kind  and  polite  to  you,  or 
something." 

Upon  that  I  rallied,  told  her 
what  she  wished  to  know,  an- 
swered innumerable  questions  and 
tried  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  She 
let  me  go  before  that,  however, 
considerately  remembering  my 
headache.  Afterwards,  when  I 
was  lying  on  the  floor  by  my  wind- 
ow, with  a  pillow  under  my 
head,  she  came  in  with  a  cup  of 
one  of  her  famous  medicinal  mix- 
tures, for  she  was  considered 
quite  a  doctor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"Here,  drink  this  right  down; 
it  will  do  jou  good."  I  did  as 
the  conunanded,  though  the 
draught  was  a  bitter  one,  and  put 
my  head  on  the  pillow  again  with 
a,  "  Thank  you,  mother.  I  know 
it  will  dome  good.  Your  mix- 
tores  always  do." 

"You  had  better  come  away 
from  there,"  she  said,  'Hhat 
night  air  's  not  good  for  you." 

"It  waa  80  warm,  mother,  that 
I  liked  to  lie  here  to  feel  it." 

"  You'd  be  safer  in  bed  to  my 
thinking.  That  walk  in  the  sun 
has  made  you  sick,  I'm  afraid." 

"Oh  !  no  I  I'll  be  better  to- 
morrow. It  was  the  excitement 
that  I'm  not  accustomed  to— -not 
the  walk  in  the  sun." 

"Well,  then,  you  must  go  out 


oftener.  Did  they  ask  you  to  go 
there  again?" 

^'  Asking  was'nt  much,  mother. 
You  know  they  are  very  proud, 
and  I  could'nt  presume  upon  one 
business  visit  to  go  there  agahi." 

In  her  inmost  soul  I  believe  my 
mother  had  hoped  that  my  chance 
visit  might  bring  about  an  ao^ 
quaintance  between  me  and  the 
family  at  the  Grove.  She  waa 
not  ambitious  for  herself— that  is, 
in  this  one  respect  which  was 
quite  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities, but  for  me  what  might 
she  not  hope  I  In  her  eyes  I  waa 
a  prodigy  of  learning,  for  had  not 
Miss  Brewster  pronounced  me  the 
smartest  girl  in  school,  and  had 
I  not  borne  off  the  palm  from  a 
class  of  fourteen?  Consequently, 
what  might  not  these  early  tri- 
umphs forebode?  and  why  might 
not  her  Mary  be  in  the  first  so- 
ciety,—that  is,  the  most  wealthy, 
added  my  mother  with  dignity, 
for  she  was  respectable  enough  al- 
ready, had  an*  honest  flEUiner  for 
her  father,  and  as  for  money, — 
why  he  was  able  to  leave  her  quite 
a  pretty  sum  when  he  died, 
enough  to  set  her  up  in  the  world 
as  genteel  as  any  man's  daughter 
might  wish  to  be.  It  was  not 
often  that  my  mother  talked  in 
this  ambitious  strain;  though  she 
felt  very  much  the  distinction  be- 
tween herself  and  her  haughty 
neighbors,  and  their  ^'proud  airs" 
were  a  never-ending  source  of 
grievance  and  unfavorable  com- 
ment to  her. 

I  looked  towards  the  Grove  and 
saw  that  the  moon-beams  were 
flooding  the  landscape  in  silvery 
waves,  sprinkling  the  foliage  and 
lighting  up  the  dark  mass  with 
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occasional  brilliancy  ;  revealing 
also,  one  or  two  white  figures  that 
flitted  among  the  trees  in  the 
park,  away  from  the  music  steal- 
ing over  to  me  on  the  summer  air, 
and  the  lights  dancing  in  the  win- 
dows opposite  mine. 

I  looked  till  I  became  very  un- 
happy and  discontented.  I  wish- 
ed so  much  to  be  with  them.  I 
thought  of  my  own  home;  of  my 
father  and  mother,  sleeping  the 
deep  sleep  that  follows  and  re- 
wards active  industry  ;  of  the 
noisy  little  brothers  whose  never- 
ending  rents  with  the  equally 
endless  making,  and  baking  filled 
the  sum  of  every  day's  monoto- 
nous employments— I  wa^  going 
to  say,  enjoyments— but  here  I 
paused  midway  in  my  discontent- 
ed murmurings.  God  made  you, 
I  said  to  myself,  He  placed  you 
where  He  thought  fit,  and  gave 
you  the  work  He  intended  for  you. 
Therefore  it  is  wrong  to  murmur. 
And  as  for  enjoyment— with  an 
eye  ever  ready  to  seize  upon  the 
beautiAil,  He  afibrded  you  ample 
means  for  its  gratification.  You 
have  the  flowers,  the  beautiful, 
sloping  meadows,  the  gorgeous 
sun-sets  and  sun-rises,  the  nights 
as  lovely  as  this.  Has  His  crea- 
ture's enjoyment  been  uncared  for? 
Then,  if  a  thought  of  poor  moth- 
er's harsh  voice,  when  she  scolded 
the  maids  for  negligence  in  their 
work,  so  difierent  from  Mrs. 
Chauncey's  low,  silvery  tones, 
just  flitted  across  my  brain,  I 
tried  to  banish  it  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  tenderness  and  care  that 
had  brought  her  to  my  room  at 
that  hour  to  relieve  me  from  suf- 
fering. Could  the  most  delicate 
refinement  have  done  more? 


The  shadow  that  was  hovoeing 
around  me,  and  threatening  to 
poison  my  happiness,  passed  away 
as  I  knelt  at  my  sill  and  prayed 
our  Lord  to  make  me  a  good 
child  to  my  father  and  mother,  to 
enable  me  to  keep  from  wishing 
that  I  was  beautiful  and  lofty  as 
Ad61e,— but  to  be  thankful  for 
what  He  had  given  me,  and  above 
all  to  forgive  me  that  wicked  feel- 
ing of— I  did  not  know  how  to 
word  it — wishing  that  all  good 
would  not  come  to  Ad^le,  that  she 
was  not  as  beautiful,  or  as  happy, 
or  as  charming  as  she  was;  that 
Alfred  might  see  she  had  some 
disagreeable  fault  and  take  a  dis- 
like to  her. 

Then  I  slept  the  sleep  of  youth 
and  innocence,  the  head-ache 
passed  away;  in  the  morning  I 
was  up  with  the  lark  and  about 
my  wonted  occupations.  1  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  read,  as  I 
usually  did  after  making  the  prep- 
arations for  breakfast,  and  the 
morning,  though  beautiful  as  the 
preceding  one,  had  not  the  same 
charms  for  me.  I  even  neglected 
to  look  out  a  sentence  in  Thomp- 
son's <^ Summer"  that  would  ex- 
press what  I  could  not  say  myself 
and  give  me  food  for  thought  dur- 
ing the  day.  Though  with  the 
elasticity  of  youth,  much  of  the 
uneasy  and  undefined  discontent 
has  passed  away, ,  enough  yet  re- 
mained to  make  me  pensive  and 
averse  to  my  usual  employments. 

I  saw  Ad61e  once  more— at 
church,  with  the  other  aristocrat- 
ic company,  grandly  filling  two  or 
three  of  the  front  pews.  She  had 
on  a  jaunty  hat  of  some  straw 
lacework,  turned  up  with  bou- 
quets of  little  rose-buds  and  with 
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long  floating  streamers,  while  her 
slender  waist  and  white  drapery 
were  tied  with  a  sash  of  the  same 
«olor.  She  excited  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  congregation ;  her  ex- 
treme heauty  making  her  the 
theme  of  admiration  for  weeks 
after.  The  gnawing  pain  came 
back  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  of 
Alfred's  devotion.  For  the  mo- 
ment I  almost  hated  her  for  heing 
80  beautiful,  then  frightened  at 
my  wickedness,  I  joined  in  the 
prayers  earnestly  and  became  my- 
self again. 

I  was  near  Mrs.  Chauncey  as 
she  swept  down  the  aisle,  looking 
like  some  bird  of  rare  plumage 
with  the  white  feathers  waving  on 
her  bonnet,  and  the  trail  of  her 
gossamer  dress  ruflling  with  the 
breeze  she  excited  in  the  draught 
from  the  chancel  window.  In- 
stinctively, I  stepped  aside  and 
stood  out  of  her  way,  for  with  in- 
tuitive discernment  I  did  not 
wish  to  court  her  recognition.— 
Had  I  presumed  upon  our  slight 
acquaintaince,  I  am  sure  she 
would  have  passed  me  without 
the  slightest  acknowledgment  of 
my  presence,  or,  if  compelled  to 
speak,  would  have  done  it  so 
slightly  as  to  have  left  it  prefer- 
able not  to  be  noticed  at  all,  but 
as  I  showed  myself  unpresuming, 
and  perhaps  as  she  thought,  hum- 
ble, to  reward  my  modesty  she 
turned  her  head  a  little  and  said 
affably, 

*'  Why,  little  Miss  Mary,  is  that 
you?  How  are  you  to-day?"  She 
did  not  wait  to  hear  my  murmur- 
ed reply,  but  passed  on  with  a 
brilliant  galaxy  in  her  train,  a 
dozen  attendant  esquires  spring- 
ing forward  for  the  honorable  pleas- 


ure of  handing  them  into  their  re- 
spective carriages.    , 

Ad^le  also  passed  directly  by  me, 
but  did  not  notice  my  pi^ence  at 
all,  being  too  much  engrossed 
with  Alfred  who  was  talking  ani- 
matedly to  her  and  of  course  did 
not  see  me. 

Mother  was  quite  disappointed 
that  they  did  not  notice  me  more. 
"It  was  just  like  such  people  giv- 
ing themselves  airs  to  those  as 
good  as  themselves."  Thus  will 
the  advocates  of  democracy  ever 
rail  at  the  aristocratic  party,  while 
they  burn  for  admission  into  their 
midst;  the  fox  that  declared  the 
grapes  to  be  sour  is  not  yet  dead, 
long  as  it  has  been  since  old 
-lEsop's  time. 

The  days  rolled  by.  We  heard 
of  parties,  charades  and  picnics  at 
the  Grove.  Once  they  told  us  of 
tableaux  and  that  Ad61e  was  Cin- 
derella and  Alfred  her  prince.  I 
had  read  of  tableaux  and  longed 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  poor 
Cinderella  herself  to  see  them. — 
All  the  children  of  their  aristocrat- 
ic acquaintance  had  been  sought 
for  and  picked  out  to  personate 
some  character  on  the  occasion. 
But  I,  alas  I  was  not  aristocratic, 
and  was  therefore  not  deemed 
worthy  of  an  invitation. 

Oh!  if  I  were  only  great,  I  sigh- 
ed to  myself  as  I  saw  the  long 
train  of  carriages  sweeping  up  the 
Grove  lane,  while  my  fingers  trav- 
eled busily  over  the  rents  and  dams 
the  children's  climbing  propensi- 
ties gave  me  constant  employment 
about,  then  I  would  search  out 
those  who  had  not  much  pleasure 
at  home,  and  give  them  the  en- 
joyment that  the  proud  seem  to 
design  for  one  another  only.   How 
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much  more  pleasure  it  would  give 
me  to  see  a  poor  child's  face  light 
up  with  joy  than  to  keep  it  for 
those  only,  who  have  so  many  op- 
portunities they  do  not  care  for 
one  such  enjoyment.  Ad61e,  Cin- 
derella I  how  exquisite  she  must 
look  in  the  fairy  costume.  And 
Alfred,  the  prince.  Nothing 
could  make  him  more  royal  look- 
ing. How  he  will  adore  her,  so 
bewitching  in  her  faultless  beauty. 

A  keen  pang  it  gave  me,  and 
my  numbed  fingers  almost  ceased 
from  their— at  present — irksome 
employment;  I  hadn^t  the  heart 
to  pursue  my  daily  work  when 
others  were  enjoying  so  much 
pleasure  and  so  near  me. 

Later  in  the  evening  as  we  were 
sitting  before  the  door  enjoying 
the  soft  evening  breeze,  father 
with  his  pipe  and  arm-chair  and 
mother  near,  at  rest  for  a  wonder, 
one  of  the  Grove  servants  excited 
our  surprise  at  his  approach  and 
many  surmises  as  to  his  object  in 
coming. 

''Mrs.  Chauncey's  compliments," 
he  commenced,  making  a  low 
bow,  *'  and  says  won't  you  please 
let  Miss  Mary  come  and  be— and 
be—" 

**  What?"  asked  father,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

*'I  can't  think  of  the  name, 
sir,"  replied  the  boy,  confused, 
"but  they're  got  ever  so  many 
people  standin'  up  thar  for  peo- 
ple to  look  at  'em  as  if  they 
was  picturs,  I  dunno  wliat  ye  call 
'em." 

"I  know  what  he  means,  fa- 
ther," I  said,  my  heart  beating 
with  excitement,  *^he's  talking 
about  the  tableaux.  I  suppose 
they   haven't   enough    for   some 


character  and  want  me  to  fill  ii 
out." 

"Pretty late  to  ask  you,"  re- 
marked &ther,  "but  'better  late 
than  never,'  I  suppose.  Are  you 
going?" 

"  Gol  to  be  sure  she  will,"  re- 
plied mother,  .without  giving  me 
time  to  answer,  and  bustling 
about  with  her  usual  alacrity.— 
"  It  is'nt  often  you  have  such  an 
opportunity,  Mary,  and  you  must 
take  advantage  of  it." 

I  steadily  refused  to  go,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  their  urgent  en- 
treaties, for  intuitive  pride  pre- 
vented my  accepting  an  invita- 
tion tended  at  so  late  a  date,  and 
given  solely  that  I  might  be  used 
as  a  convenience.  How  I  longed 
to  go  too!  When  the  servant  had 
gone  with  my  refusal,  I  could  al- 
most have  called  him  back  and 
told  him  that  I  would  go;  but  I 
never  ceased  to  be  thankful  aH^r- 
wards  that  my  judgment  had  de- 
cided in  &vor  of  my  own  self- 
respect,  and  that  I  had  proved 
myself  no  foot-ball  for  the  great. 

It  was  singular  too,  that  I  had 
firmness  enough  to  act  as  I  did, 
young  as  I  was,  and  with  my 
great  admiration  for  Alfred 
Chauncey;  besides  I  was  natural- 
ly very  pliable. 

I  wondered  very  much  what 
they  would  say,  if  it  would  be 
that  I  was  very  unobliging,  or 
cross,  or  what.  The  simple  trath 
was  however,  that  they  did  not 
think  of  me  at  all,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  for  another  neighbor's 
daughter,  who  proved  more  ac- 
commodating and  filled  the  re- 
quired part,  I  believe,  to  their 
satisfaction. 

The  summer  passed  away.    The 
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Grove  guests  left  the  next  week; 
at  least  some  of  them  did,  and 
among  them  were  Ad^le  and  her 
friends. 

My  mother's  gossips  made 
themselves  quite  busy  over  Alfred 
and  his  affiiirs.  He  was  dead  in 
love,  they  said,  and  it  would  'cer- 
tainly be  a  match.  The  parents 
seemed  to  think  so,  and  to  agree 
to  it  perfectly.  My  poor  little 
heart  stood  still,  then  gave  some 
terrific  beats  against  my  bosom, 
as  if  it  would '  rend  it  in  twain, 
and  I  suffered  agonies  of  quiet 
jealousy  while  they  were  speaking. 
Still  I  listened  eagerly  with  a 
painful  curioBity  in  the  subject, 
that  would  be  gratified  even  while 
I  dreaded  its  introduction. 


But  it  soon  died  away,  that  un- 
pleasant topic,  and  was  but  sel- 
dom alluded  to;  time,  that  anti- 
dote to  all  trouble,  great  and 
small,  healed  the  wound  over  with 
a  cicatrice,  though  the  scar  re- 
mained. I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
their  names  mentioned  together, 
and  breathed  a  sigh  of  intense  re- 
lief when  one  was  named  without 
the  other.  The  beautiful  young 
coquette  had  ruthlessly  broken  in 
upon  my  dreams,  had  melted  my 
castle  in  the  air,  introduced  her- 
self like  a  cruel  enchantress  in  the 
midst  of  its  happy  little  valleys  of 
pleasure,  monopolizing  the  prince, 
and  dissipating  the  fairy  web  that 
my  fancy  had  woven. 


SOKQ   AKD  CHORUS. 

Sing,  Boys  I  sing!    While  the  starry  wing 

Of  the  night  is  lifted  o'er  us; 
Gentle  and  low,  let  the  measure  flow 
Deepened  and  full,  to  the  chorus! 

A  song  we  raise  to  the  buried  days 

That  were  beaming  with  brightness  only; 
Ere  the  light  that  fled  with  our  loved  and  dead 
Left  us  so  darkened  and  lonely.. 


Let  the  hair  grow  white!    Let  the  failing  sight 

Await  but  a  clouded  morrow! 
We  keep  the  faith  that  we  pledged  to  Death, 
And  the  troth  that  we  plighted  sorrow! 

There  are  flowers  that  bloom  by  the  narrow  tomb 

Of  the  gentle,  the  true  and  tender, 
And  they  are  all  that  our  prayers  recall 
Or  the  sepulchre  can  surrender. 
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Are  there  forms  as  fair  as  we  buried  there? 
Are  there  lips  with  such  fragrance  laden? 
Are  there  sounds  as  sweet  as  the  bounding  feet 
That  are  white  'mid  the  lilies  of  Aidenn? 
It  may  be  sol  but  they  bring  no  glow 

To  hearts  that  are  haunted  ever 
By  the  shadow  that  lies  on  the  shrouded  eyes, 
And  the  lips  that  are  sealed  forever. 

Bid  Death  remove  from  the  brows  we  love 

The  damps  of  his  darkened  riverl 
Let  Heaven  restore  on  its  shining  shore 
The  Lost  whom  we  love  forever  I 

Their  light  alone  on  our  pathway  thrown, 

Their  star,  to  our  darkness  given, 
Shall  lend  its  fires  to  the  trembling  wires. 
That  arc  linked  to  our  hearts  and  Heaven. 


STRAWBERRY    CULTURE. 


Strawberries  possess  the  great 
advantage  of  being  our  earliest 
fruit  in  the  spring,  and  of  never 
being  destroyed  by  frost,  as  the 
tree  fruits,  peaches,  apples,  &c., 
so  frequently  are.  Fragrant  and 
delicious  also  they  are  even  be- 
yond the  rich  produce  of  the 
tropics,  and  yielding  a  quick  re- 
turn for  the  labor  bestowed  on 
them,  often  bearing,  if  properly 
transplanted,  a  fair  crop  the  first 
season.  "We  have  repeatedly 
obtained  ripe  berries  seven  weeks 
from  the  day  the  plants  were  set 
out,"  says  J.  J.  Thomas,  whose 
American  Fruit  Culturist  is  one  of 
the  best  books  on  the  subject  ex- 
tant. "  The  second  year,  if  the 
bed  is  kept  clean,  the  product  will 
be  abundant.  Wilson's  Albany 
will  safely  yi^ld  any  year  a  bush- 


el from  a  square  rod,  or  about  two 
quarts  a  day  for  half  a  month."— 
This  is  a  great  advantage  to  per- 
sons who  are  settling  new  places, 
and  desire  fruit  immediately.— 
Any  good  cultivation  will  produce 
fine  strawberries,  if  you  have  a 
proper  admixture  of  staminate 
and  pistillate  plants.  The  stami- 
nate plants  will,  if  not  prevented, 
crowd  out  the  pistillate  plants,  and 
thus  render  a  bed  once  productive 
almost  barren.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  to  plac^e  the  staminates  ia 
a  bed  to  themselves  alongside  of 
the  pistillates,  and  as  the  stami- 
nates also  bear  well,  when  the 
proportions  are  duly  preserved, 
we  have  in  this  way  no  barren 
plants.  The  proportion  of  stami- 
nates to  pistillates  should  be  about 
one  to  eight,  and  they  should  not 
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be  &iiher  apart  than  thirty  feet.  At  this  rate  an  acre  would 
What  are  called  Hermaphrodites  yield,  counting  thirty-two  quarts 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  to  the  bushel,  over  3IS0  hushels  of 
the  staminates,  and  Wilson's  Al-  fruit,  which  even  at  the  low  price 
bany  being  of  this  class,  will  im-  oflO  cents  per  quart  would  amount 
pregnate  all  the  finer  varieties  of  to  81,152.  Say  however  your  acre 
pistillates.  One  of  the  most  no-  ^ouid  yield  only  half  that  quan- 
ted varieties  for  size,  flavor  an^d  ^j^y^  yQ^  ^oj^ld  still  count  on 
productiveness  is  the  Jucunda.-  ^576  which  is  a  very  handsome  re- 
"Ite  flowers  are  perfect  and  fruit-  ^^^^  *Hovey>s  seedling  is  a  pis- 
ful  to  an  enormous  extent    I,  last  ^.^^     Xriomphe  de  Gand  is  one 

uponth^  in  proportion  to  the  ^tammate  or  Hermaphrodite. - 
flowers.  A  most  remarkable  point  ^^  ^  °^««ting  of  the  Ocean  county 
of  value  in  this  variety  is  the  ^^"^^^  Grower's  Club  (New  Jer- 
great  number  of  extra  large  ber-  sey)  Mr.  W.  S.  Jackson  stated 
ries.  I  saw  great  quantities,  ten  ^^^^  ^^en  he  was  selling  the  Wil- 
to  twelve  berries  of  which  filled  a  son  in  New  York  at  25  or  30  cts 
pint  These,  you  must  remem-  P^r  a^art,  the  Triomphe  de  Gand 
ber,  were  not  merely  a  few  select-  realized  75  cents  per  quart.  The 
edones  for  the  exhibition  tables,  Wilson,  however,  will  bear  trans- 
bat  there  were  bushels  of  them  portation  better  than  the  Trlom- 
Bold  every  day  in  market,  which  P^^®-  M^-  ^'  ^^^o  stated  that  his 
brought  one  dollar  per  quart.—  ordinary  yield  was  75  to  80  bush- 
This  is  equal  to  four  or  five  cents  els  to  the  acre,  (a  greatly  inferior 
each  and  may  be  considered  rath-  product  to  that  of  the  editor 
er  profitable."  quoted  above)  and  that  ashes  was 
George  M.  Beeler,  his  best  fertilizer.  He  covered 
Sec'y.  Indiana  Hort.  So'y.  his  beds  with  pine  "needles" 
These  high  prices  for  extra  fine  (leaves)  in  spring  before  blooming, 
frrut  cannot  be  expected,  however,  but  this  necessary  work  would  be 
except  in  the  large  cities,  where  a  much  better  done  in  fall  or  win- 
wealthy  class  of  hon  vivanU  pay  ter.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
almost  any  price  for  luxuries.—  Experimental  garden  in  Washing- 
Still  strawberries  area  very  profit-  ton  city  makes  a  short  but  valu- 
able crop,  wherever  a  market  is  able  report  on  strawberries  (1864) 
found.  "  A  weU  managed  plot  of  and  their  culture.  He  classsifies 
ten  by  twenty  feet  ought  to  yield  them,  according  to  their  fiavor  and 
from  thirty  to  fifty  quarts  of  ber-  productiveness,  making  the  No.  6 
Ties.  We  have  raised  in  a  plot  the  standard  of  excellence.  It 
fourteen  by  nineteen,  seventy  ^m  be  seen  that  of  the  whole 
eight  quarts  of  Hovey's  seedling,  number  mentioned,  the  Jucunda 
one  of  our  oldest,  yet  one  of  our  and  Wilson's  Albany  are  the 
bestand  most  productive  kinds."-  most  productive.  The  Triomphe 
Ed.  Ger.  Telegraph.  de  Gand  is  also  shown  to  be  very 
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valuable,  being  only  one  number  Riveras  Seedling    Eliza,  but  the 

from  the  highest,  both  in  quality  two  former  are    both  poor  pro- 

and  quantity.    The  three  finest  in  ducers,  while  the  latter  is  very 

flavor,  it  will  be  noticed  are  the  productive,  being  rated  5,  which 

Carolina  Superb,  the  Oscar  and  is  equal  to  the  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

The  following  notes  have  been  taken  of  those  that  have  fruited 
here  in  sufficient  quantities  and  under  conditions  to  warrant  an  opin- 
ion. Taking  the  figure  6  as  a  standard  of  excellence,  we  place  them 
relatively  thus: 


Name  of  Variety.  ^  <  -g 

I    9  0 

cp_  _o;_ 

■  Burr's  New  Pine 5  4 

Cutter's  Seedlinjff 3  4 

Carolina  Superb «  1 

Due  de  Brabant 5  4 

Downer's  Prolific 8  5 

Excellente 6  2 

Fillmore 4  4 

Golden  Seeded 5  4 

Great  Austin \  4  4 

Hooker i  6  i  3 

Jenny  Lind 4  4 

Jnounda 4  6 

Lady  Finger 4  5 

La  Tour  de  Mauborg 5  '  4 


i<  In  comparing  these  results,  it 
be  kept  in  view  that  no  fruit  varies 
so  materially,  both  in  flavor  and 
productiveness  in  difibrent  soils 
and  climates,  as  the  strawberry. 
Even  in  the  same  soil  and  locality 
the  yearly  result  will  not  always 
be  the  same.  The  quantity  will 
be  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower,  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
is  almost  as  sensitive  to  wet  as  a 
barometer.  In  all  cases,  the  crop 
will  be  increased  by  slight  cover- 
ing during  winter,  thus  saving  the 
earliest-formed  buds,  which  other- 
wise are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
frosts. 

*^  Again:  injury  often  results 
from  disturbing  the  roots  at  im- 
proper periods.  It  is  particularly 
hurtful  to  dig  or  plough  between 
the  plants  in  spring   before  the 


Name  of  Variety.  -  - 

d  d 

y_  y_ 

McAvoys     Superior 4  4 

3fay  Queen 4  4 

Oscar 6  2 

Pineapple 5  2 

Riveras  Seedling  Eliza ,  6  & 

Reine  Hortense '  4  4 

Stirling  Castle  Pine 5  3 

Sir  C.Napier 5  3 

Triomphe  de  Gand 5    :  .1 

TroUope's  Victoria. 4  4 

Vloomptesse  de  Thury ,5  4 

Wilson's  Albany ,  3  6 

Wizard  of  the  North*. S  4 


crop  is  matured.  In  some  soils, 
if  properly  prepared  previous  to 
planting,  nothing  will  be  required, 
in  the  way  of  cultivation,  except 
keeping  clear  of  weeds  for  two  or 
three  years.  Soils  that  are  some- 
what tenacious,  frequently  be- 
come consolidated  if  trampled  on 
while  wet  during  the  gathering  of 
the  crop.  In  this  case,  it  should 
beloosenedup  with  fork  or  culti- 
vator as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fruit  is  past,  and  kept  clean  and 
friable  during  the  season.  The 
roots  that  support  the  flower  buds 
are  formed  during  the  end  of 
summer  and  fall,  and  any  injury 
they  receive  will  correspondingly 
injure  the  crop.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  good  crops  of  fruit 
cannot  be  had  if  the  runners  are 
not  removed  during  summer." 
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InthePruit  Growers'  Society, 
of  Western  Xew  York,  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  took  place: 

'*  P.  Barry  said  he  would  culti- 
vate in  rows  two  and  a  half  feet 
by  one  foot,  and  keep  off  the  run- 
ners until  after  bearing.  Runners 
generally  destroy  the  bed— they 
should  be  removed  every  second 
or  third  year.  The  ground  should 
always  be  well  trenched  and  ma- 
Dored. 

"H.  E.  Hooker  would  plant 
two  and  a  half  by  three  feet  for 
an  amateur,  in  very  rich  deep 
soil,  and  keep  off  the  runners. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  get  an  extra 
price  for  extra  large  berries  in  the 
Rochester  market.  For  market- 
ing, he  would  plant  four  or  five 
feet  apart  and  cultivate  with  a 
cultivator,  let  the  rows  grow  in 
mass  about  one  foot  wide.  This 
he  thought  was  the  cheapest  way 
to  produce  them. 

"C.  L.  Hoag,  said  Dr.  Ward,  of 
Newark,  thought  that  the  poorer 
the  ground  the  better  the  fruit. 
He  had  a  bed  on  poor  ground 
which  produced  admirably— some 
which  he  planted  near  an  old  hot- 
bed did  not  yield  well.  He  spades 
onder  all  the  present  year's  crop, 
using  this  yearns  runners  for  the 
next  year's  crop. 

"Doolittle,  of  Oaks  Comers, 
Ontario  county,  said  the  best  ber- 
ries which  he  ever  saw  raised  were 
grown  on  ground  which  had  been 
scraped  off  a  foot  deep.  The  part 
•craped  had  been  carried  a  few 
tods  and  the  whole  planted  with 
rtrawberries.  The  part  which 
^  two  surface  soils  produced 
▼€ry  inferior  fruit,  while  the  part 
•craped  yielded  abundantly. 


'^C.  L.  Hoag  said  one  of  the 
best  strawberry  cultivators  grew 
his  fruit  upon  very  poor  land  and 
with  perfect  success." 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
two  last  gentlemen— I  think  straw- 
berries require  good  soil,— at  least 
it  must  be  deep  and  meUow,  and 
instead  of  removing  the  runners 
every  third  or  fourth  year,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Barry,  I  would 
never  allow  a  single  runner  to 
strike  root  in  the  bearing  beds, 
but  keep  them  all  cut  off  with  a 
light,  sharp  hoe.  For  propagat- 
ing, of  course,  the  runners  must 
be  allowed  to  grow,  and  probably, 
for  field  culture,  Mr.  Hooker's 
plan  is  a  good  one. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  describes 
the  mode  of  cultivation  North- 
west to  be,  to  plant  the  rows  four 
feet  apart  and  let  the  runners  all 
strike  root,  and  after  the  picking 
season  is  over,  to  run  a  plow  be- 
tween the  rows,  cut  down  the  weeds 
with  a  scythe  and  mulch.  In  this 
way  the  produce  is  said  to  be 
enormous,  realizing  in  some  in- 
stances, over  81,500  per  acre. 

An  excellent  compost  for  the 
strawberry  is  said  to  be  60  bushels 
of  leaf  mould  from  the  woods,  20 
bushels  leached  ashes,  5  bushels 
of  lime  and  3  or  4  quarts  of  salt, 
for  an  acre. 

Any  one,  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  different 
varieties  of  strawberries,  with 
their  staminate  and  pistiUate 
character,  should  procure  a  straw- 
berry catalogue  from  Wm.  R. 
Prince,  Flushing,  New  York.— 
Plants  can  be  obtained  of  any 
nursery,  North  or  South. 
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PBKSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS    OF    EMINENT    MEN— EXTRACTS    FROM 
MY  DIARY,  1834. 


Washington  City, 
May,  1834. 
•  >While  in  the  Senate  chamber  it 
occurred  to  me  what  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  a  picture  it  would  make. 
The  Chamber  is  itself  beautiful, 
and  the  arrangement,  and  differ- 
ent groups  of  members  striking. 
The  likenesses  of  some  of  the 
prominent  men  should  be  careAil- 
ly  preserved. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  face  and  angular 
figure  bringing  to  mind  those 
stem  Cameronians  who  were  so 
ready  to  die  for  their  principles— 
his  eyes  blazing  with  genius,  and 
as  if  his  soul  looked  out  of  them. 

His  colleague,  Mr.  Preston, 
with  his  high-bom  look,  and  his 
countenance  not  so  dark  and 
stern— but  filled  with  a  richer  and 
softer  expression  of  genius,  though 
at  the  same  time,  looking  as  if  he 
too  would  grapple  with  death  for 
^  his  principles— from  generous  im- 
pulse and  noble  pride— Mr.  Cal- 
houn would  die  for  nullification 
con  amore. 

Then  Mr.  Webster's  dark  and, 
at  times,  ferocious  face— his  fore- 
head like  a  tower  above  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  which  Is  singular- 
ly weak,  compared  with  the  upper; 
his  mouth  expressing  want  of 
courage,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
fault  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Clay  Is  assuredly  not  hand- 
some—but there  is  a  certain  reck- 
less, good-natured  look  about  his 
face,  that,  in  some  degree  redeems 
it.    As  one  of  our  great  men,  his 


likeness  should  be  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  his  bald 
head  and  everlasting  smile  would 
be  conspicuous  in  the  Speaker's 
chair. 

MR.  CALHOUN. 

May  9th.— Last  night  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  giving  us  some  details 
of  his  early  life  and  onward  course, 
which,  as  they  bring  us  to  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  a  great  man, 
are  curious  and  interesting. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  little 
pet  of  our  mess,  when  he  said  the 
smartness  of  children  was  no  sign 
of  what  they  would  be  in  after 
life— ''I  believe,"  said  he,^'that  the 
temper  of  a  person's  mind  under- 
goes a  great  change  after  twelve" 
— ''  I  was  an  extremely  silent  and 
grave  child,  so  that  I  acquired 
the  nick-name  of  Judge— I  was 
not  as  quick  in  learning  as  one  or 
two  of  my  brothers— my  temper 
without  being  very  quick,  was 
very  strong  when  excited.  My 
head  being  unusually  large,  one 
of  the  epithets  to  vex  me  was, 
'you  swell-head.'  When  I  was 
about  twelve,  my  brother-in-law, 
Dr.  Waddle,  a  teacher  in  Abbe- 
ville, took  me  to  his  house,  and 
after  the  death  of  my  sister,  kept 
me  with  him.  Of  course,  I  was 
much  alone,  and  for  the  want  of 
something  to  do,  fell  to  reading. 
There  happened  to  be  a  circula- 
ting library  hard  by— my  eyes  fell 
upon  the  names  of  Alexander 
and  Socrates.    I  was  attracted  to 
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them,  because  one  of  my  school- 
mates who  had  a  readmg  mother, 
had  told  me  most  miraculous  tales 
about  them.  Once  got  to  work,  I 
abnoet  kiUed  myself  reading.  In 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  I  read 
Bollin  (12  volumes,)  Charles  12th, 
Charles  5th.  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  haying  somewhere 
heard  of  some  one  having  read  it 
at  15, 1  resolved  to  do  the  same  at 
IS— and  several  other  works. — 
My  eyes  became  so  sore,  I  could 
not  bear  the  lighi--yet,  by  darken- 
ing the  room,  persisted  in  read- 
ing. My  mother  hearing  of  my 
lamentable  condition,  that  I  was 
a  skeleton,  that  my  ears,  like  the 
poor  starved  sand-hill  tackles, 
were  bloodless,  and  might  be  seen 
through,  sent  for  me  and  put  me 
to  the  plough.  From  that  time 
till  I  was  eighteen,  I  never  thought 
of  a  book^regained  my  health 
and,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  my 
chOdhood,  turned  with  avidity  to 
an  sorts  of  sports.  About  that 
time,  a  friend  who  was  going  out 
iqnirrel  hunting  with  me,  said, 
my  relatives  were  very  much  dis- 
aatisfled  with  my  course,  that  I 
ooght  to  get  an  education,  and 
ptepaie  myself  for  something  in 
the  world.  At  first,  I  disregarded 
what  he  said— but  by  the  time  I 
reached  home,  I  began  to  think 
better  of  it 

^' After  consultation  with  my 
mother,  I  set  off  next  day  to— (I 
haye  forgotten  the  place.)  On 
reaching  there  I  was  advised,  by 
way  of  preparation,  to  take  les- 
sons in  some  of  the  branches  from 
a  private  tutor.  He  was  an 
amazing  good  creature,  and  gave 
me  a  great  reputation.  The  truth 
was,  he  knew  but  little,  and  I  soon 


found  I  had  to  teach  him.  I 
therefore  did  not  attempt  arith- 
metic with  him,  but  went  into  the 
country  to  review  it  by  myself,  all 
I  knew  about  it  was  from  an  Irish 
teacher,  when  I  was  13. 

^^On  the  day  appointed  for  ex- 
amining me,  I  joined  a  tolerably 
large  class.  Some  problem  in 
trigonometry  was  given  us,  and 
upon  my  getting  the  result  I 
turned  to  the  professor  and  told 
him  so,  he  asked  me  how,  and 
said  all  was  right.  As  I  was  a 
stranger,  this  accident  excited  at- 
tention. For  my  own  part,  I  felt 
nothing  but  surprise  for  I  was 
sure  any  fellow  in  the  class  was 
my  superior  in  knowledge,  so 
scanty  did  I  think  mine.  The 
next  day  the  same  thing  occurred 
and  the  next  a  problem  was  given 
of  that  kind,  where  each  re- 
sult but  adduces  another.  I  went 
on  getting  three  or  four— by  this 
time  my  ambition  was  fired  to  get 
out  ^ first'*  I  therefore  said,  'I 
have  not  got  the  result,  but  I  can 
give  you  the  principle  by  which  it 
can  be  obtained,  as  thus  and  so 
on,  by  approximation.'  The  stu- 
dents thought  I  must  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  mathematics,  and 
that  approximation  was  some  pro- 
found word.  From  that  period 
till  thirty,  I  read  more  than  I  have 
ever  done  since." 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
read  novels.  "Xo.  When  I  was 
thirteen,  dipping  so  deeply  in 
the  circulating  library,  I  had  with 
all  the  novels  picked  out  the.  his- 
torical parts,  and  skipped  the 
mere  narrative,  neither  was  I 
fond  of  poetry,  as  I  advanced  in 
years,  I  liked  it  better,  and  talked 
enthusiastically  about  Homer."— 
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He  said  he  is  still  slow  in  acqair- 
ing  knowledge,  till  he  gets  at  the 
principle;  when  he  has  a  place  to 
rest  his  foot  on,  then  all  is  smooth. 
He  said  Mr.  Burke  expresses  this 
feeling  well  when  he  said,  there 
was  an  uneasiness  about  him  till 
he  could  understand  the  subject. 

Februabt,  1835.— Last  night 
Mr.  Calhoun  conversed  with  me 
upon  Fate,  fore-knowledge,  &c., 
and  said,  so  firmly  convinced  was 
he  that  all  things  are  progressive  in 
this  life,  tending  to  some  ultimate 
good  for  the  whole  that  he  pro- 
foundly acquiesces  in  whatsoever 
happens  to  him  individually — that 
though  he  be  crushed,  all  matters 
are  right,  because  so  ordered. 

This  he  says  in  a  philosophic, 
not  a  Christian  sense.  However, 
he  acquiesces  better  in  theory  than 
in  practice.  He  is  sadly  chafed 
at  the  position  he  now  holds  as  a 
public  man. 

He  remarked  to  me  that  all  men 
were  subject  to  censure  and  slan- 
der, and  that  he  had  not  escaped, 
^'  but,"  (and  his  eyes  blazed  with 
almost  preternatural  lustre)  *^the 
worst  they  had  said  of  him  was 
that  he  was  ambitious,  and  true, 
he  was  ambitious— ambitious  of 
being  know  to  posterity  as  one 
who  fore-saw  the  evils  this  govern- 
ment was  falling  into,  and  saw 
the  remedy  too.  That  much  as 
they  might  say  it,  none  would  be- 
lieve  he  was  aiming  at  the  Presi- 
dency.   Suddenly  turning  to  Mr. 

L ,  a  Virginian,  he  mourned 

over, Virginia  as  having  utterly 
fallen  from  her  high  estate;  he 
said  her  instructions  to  her  Sena- 
tors to  expunge,  had  sealed  her 
infamy,  that  the  very  name  of 
Virginia  would  be  odious.''  To  all 


of  which  Mr.  L lent  a  polite 

attention— attributing  it  in  part 
to  party  feeling,  in  Virginia,  and 
rather  by  inuendo,  than  word, 
supposing  that  perhaps  Mr.  Cal- 
houn might  view  matters  through 
highly  excited  party  feeling. 

JuNB  l8T. — Mr.  Calhoun 
amused  us  to-night  by  relating  an 
adventure  that  happened  to  him 
when  a  young  man. 

Old  Mr.  8  ,  a  baptist  preach- 
er, invited  him  to  a  large  baptist 
meeting,  when  to  his  surprise,  he 
was  as  an  honored  guest  asked  up 
into  the  pulpit,  feeling  very  awk- 
ward he  insisted  on  Mr.  S 
going  with  him.  There  they  sat 
listening  very  gravely  to  the  argu- 
ments on  Church  Government, 
when  there  arose  the  question, 
whether  a  man  might  marry  his 
wife's  sister.  Some  one  of  the 
members  said  it  involved  a  legal 
question,  and  that  as  there  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Bar 
present,  they  would  be  glad  of  his 
opinion.  So  they  called  on  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  rose  and  said  the 
law  had  laid  down  no  rules  on  the 
subject,  but  followed  what  was 
laid  down  in  the  Bible.  Pretty 
soon  he  took  occasion  to  leave  and 
and  rode  home,  lest  some  other 
knotty  point  should  be  submitted 
to  him. 

JuNB     2nd. Two    stranse 

looking  men  came  in  to  see  Mr. 
Calhoun.  I  left  him  entertaining 
them  by  extracting  information 
from  them.  Mr.  Calhoun  learns 
more  than  any  one  I  know,  by 
conversation.  He  has  the  knack 
of  getting  something  frotn  every 
one  he  talks  with,  partly  result- 
ing from  his  kind  feeling,  which 
leads  him  to  induce  people  to  talk 
on  subjects  they  best  know  and 
like. 
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THE  ELOQUEKCX  OF  BTHNS. 

High  on  a  desert,  desolated  plain 

In  the  far  Orient,  a  stately  band 

Of  giant  columns  rise.    Above  the  sleep 

Of  devastated  cities,  mouldering, 

Yet  haughtily  they  stand;  grim  sentinels 

Galling  the  watches  of  a  vanished  race, 

And,  guarding  still  from  Buin's  felt-shod  tread 

The  mutilated  chronicles  of  Eld. 

Heavy  with  melodies  all  vast  and  vague, 
Lifts  up  a  solemn  voice  where  Ages  lie 
Entombed  with  empires,  in  the  crumbled  pride 
Of  old  Byzantium.    Dark  Egypt's  lore 
Lies  in  her  catacombs;  her  histories 
In  fallen  temples;  while  her  Pyramids 
liike  ponderous  old  tomes  upon  the  sands, 
Teem  with  the  hidden  records  of  the  Past. 
Amid  their  gloomy  mysteries,  the  Sphinx 
A  gaunt-eyed  oracle,  essays  to  speak. 
And  the  weird  whisper  of  her  stony  lip 
Sounds  o'er  the  tumult  of  the  rushing  years. 

Greece  I  how  her  shattered  domes  reverberate 
The  thunders  of  a  thousand  gods,  that  dwelt 
On  Ida  and  OlympusI    Porticoes 
That  droop  above  their  portals,  like  to  brows 
Of  meditative  marble  over  eyes 
Dim  with  the  haz^  of  revery,  still  speak 
Of  ancient  Sages;  and  her  pillars  tell 
Of  Heroes  who  have  sought  the  Lethean  wave, 
And  shores  of  Asphodel.    Then,  rising  where 
The  yellow  Tiber  flows,  some  stately  shaft. 
Like  a  proud  Boman  noble  in  the  halls 
Of  the  great  Forum,  stands— the  orator 
Of  nations  gone  to  dust.    The  obelisk, 
Girt  with  resistance,  gladiator-like. 
From  his  arena  challenges  a  host 
Of  stealthy-footed  centuries! 

The  lone 
Dark  circle  of  the  Druid,  with  its  stones 
Bugged  and  nameless,  hath  a  monotone 
Vol.111.— No.  IV.  23 
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Wild  as  the  runes  of  Sagas  at  the  shrine 
Of  Thor  and  Odin.    Slow  and  silently 
The  pallid  moonlight  creeps  along  the  walls 
In  the  old  abbey  shadow.    Timidly 
It  creepeth  up,  to  list  the  tales  they  tell 
Of  Beauty  and  of  Valor,  laid  to  sleep 
In  the  low,  vaulted  chancel.    Ivy-crowned, 
And  crumbling  to  decay,  how  loftily 
Rise  the  old  castle  towers!    Its  corridors 
Besound  with  elfin  echoes  as  the  bell, 
Wind-rocked  upon  its  turret,  sends  a  knell 
From  cornice  to  cavazlon.    The  owl, 
A  dim-eyed  warder,  watches  in  his  tower; 
And  zephyr,  like  a  wandering  troubadour 
Sports  on  the  ruined  battlement,  and  sings 
To  broken  bastion,  shattered  oriel, 
And  fallen  architrave. 

The  western  wild 
Spreads  out  before  us,  and  her  voice  of  might 
Shakes  the  old  wilderness.    Alone  it  swells, 
Where  tropic  bloom,  and  gray  corrosion  strive 
To  crush  the  deep  and  restless  mutterings 
Of  hoary-headed  ages.    Dim  and  strange. 
The  priest,  the  vestal,  and  the  dark  Cazique, 
Else  on  the  Teocallis;  and  below 
Flit  the  swart  shadows  of  the  nameless  tribes 
That  peopled  Iximaya.    Ruins  all — 
Yet  mighty  in  their  magic  eloquence! 

OhI  ^^Land  we  Love!^'  ohi  Mother,  with  the  dust 
And  ashes  on  thy  robe  and  regal  brow- 
Deeper,  and  wilder,  more  melodious  far. 
The  voice  of  melancholy,  wailing  o^er 
Thy  desolated  homesteads  I     That  awakes 
Its  echo  in  the  memory;  it  brings — 
(Alas I  that  it  should  be  but  memory!) 
The  carol  of  the  robin— and  the  hum  . 
Of  the  returning  bee,— the  winds  at  eve, 
And  the  low,  bell-like  tinkle  of  the  brook 
That  rippled  round  the  garden.    Then  we  see 
The  great  elm-shadow,  with  the  threshold  stone 
That  garnered  up  the  sunshine;  and  the  vine 
That  crept  around  the  colonnikde,  and  bloomed. 
Close-clinging  as  a  love  unchangeable. 


1S67.4  The  Haversack. 

We  dream  of  gay  boy-brothers,  sleeping  now 
'Xeath  grasses  rank  on  lonely  battle-fields— 
And  seem  to  feel  perchance,  the  blessed  light 
Of  oar  sweet  mother's  smile->the  holy  breath 
Of  a  good  father's  benison.    We  think 
Of  the  white  marbles  where  their  hearts  are  laid 
Down  to  a  dreamless  slumbering;— ah  I  then 
Bush  the  thick  blinding  tears— and  we  can  see 
No  more! 
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We  have  been  frequently  asked 
whether,  "Aunt  Abby,  the  Irre- 
pressible "  was  a  real  character, 
and  whether  there  were  many 
more  ^^sich"  in  the  Old  North 
State.  The  indomitable  fighting 
qaalities  of  our  North  Carolina 
soldiers  proved  that  they  came 
from  the  right  kind  of  mothers- 
women  of  energy,  pluck  and  en- 
darance.  Aunt  Abby's  character 
has  not  been  over-drawn.  She 
lives  in  her  own  proper  person,  as 
we  trust  that  she  will  live  in  the 
bistory  of  her  State. 

The  following  additional  inci- 
dents, in  her  career,  have  been 
famished  the  Haversack: 

From  among  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  '^Aunt  Abby, 
the  Irrepressible,"  which  have 
been  sent  me  since  she  appeared 
in  the  Land  ice  Xove,  there  are 
two  that  are  worthy  of  the  Haver- 
•sck,  and,  as  they  came  too  late 
to  be  embodied  in  the  sketch  of 
ber,  I  send  them  for  that  deposi- 
tory of  good  thiMS. 

The  first  is  qtnte  equal  to  that 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
'Tales  of  a    Grand-father,    of 


Black  Agnes,  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  March;  who,  when 
defending  her  castle  of  Dunbar 
against  the  English  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, used  to  show  herself  with 
her  maids  on  the  battlements  after 
an  assault,  and  proceed  to  wipe 
away  the  dust  raised  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  stones  cast  by  his 
military  engines,  as  though  he 
could  do  her  castle  no  harm, 
which  a  clean  towel  could  not  wipe 
away. 

When  General  Lee  had  his 
army  entrenched  at  the  Wilder- 
ness, Aunt  Abby  made  one  of  her 
usual  trips  to  it,  and  was  present 
at  a  sharp  attack,  in  which  the 
Ck>nfederate  troops  were  driven  by 
sharp-shooters  from  a  portion  of 
the  entrenchments,  which  it  was 
important  to  defend.  While  the 
officers  were  attempting  to  rally 
the  men.  Aunt  Abby,  with  a  hop, 
skip  and  Jump,  mounted  the 
works  and  went  dancing  along  in 
fhll  view  of  the  enemy,  calling 
out,  *'*'  Hand  me  up  a  broom,  boys; 
and  the  ole  woman  will  sweep  the 
bullets  out'en  your  way  if  its 
them  you  are  affear'd  on."  Those 
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who  have  heard  a  Confederate 
battle-yell,  can  imagine  the 
shout  with  which  those  works 
were  remanoed,  but  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it. 

The  second  I  give  in  the  words 
of  the  young  officer  who  related  it: 

I  had  Just  put  on  my  new 
uniform,  as  a  Major  in  the  Con- 
federate army  for  the  first  time, 
and  about  the  largest  man  in 
Bichmond,  in  my  own  estimation; 
the  observed  of  all  observers, 
I  was  standing  at  the  fashionable 
promenade  hour  at  the  Spotswood 
Hotel,  in  company  with  half  a 
dozen  officers,  when  I  heard  some 
one  shout  out,    ^^Lord  bless  my 

soull  if  thar  aint  Henry  M ," 

and  before  I  could  turn  round, 
Aunt  Abby  was  clasping  me 
round  the  neck,  and  in  a  loud 
tone  relating  her  troubles  with  *^a 
good  for  nothing  cheat  of  an 
Irishman  who  wants  to  charge 
me  ten  dolUrs,  honey,  jest  to 
take  me  five  miles  to  the  camp.*' 
Disengaging  myself  as  I  best 
could,  I  told  her  I  would  go  off* 
and  get  a  hack  for  her,  if  she 
would  just  step  into  the  hotel  a 
moment,  and  turning  round  the 
corner,  I  was  out  of  sight  as 
quickly  as  possible;  hacks  were 
not  hard  to  find,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  had  one,  and  asking  the 
fare  to  the  camp,  was  told  ten 
dollars;  taking  nine  dollars  and  a 
half  out,  I  handed  it  to  the  dri* 
ver,  who  received  it  and  my  di- 
rections with  a  grin,  and  re 
turned  to  Aunt  Abby,  whom  I 
found  where  I  had  left  her.  ''Now 
Aunt  Abby,"  I  said,  to  her  as  I 
put  her  into  the  carriage,  *^this 
man  has  promised  to  take  you  to 


the  camp  and  bring  you  back  for 
fifty  cents,  and  don't  you  pay 
him  a  cent  more."  *'No  cbild, 
that  I  won't,  you  are  a  good  boy, 

Henry  M ,  and  your  old  Aunt 

Abby  ain't  gwine  to  forget  you  in 
a  hurry."  So  saying,  she  turned 
on  the  driver,  and  having  re- 
ceived his  assurance  that  he 
would  only  charge  her  fifty  cents, 
for  the  ten  miles,  and  her's  ''that  ef 
he  darred  to  ask  eny  more,  she^d 
give  him  a  piece  of  her  mlnd,^' 
she  drove  off  happy,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more  during  my  stay  in 
Bichmond. 

A  lady  sends  us  from  Graines- 
ville,  Ya.,  an  anecdote  of  one  of 
the  juveniles: 

Under  the  orders  of  the  general, 
who  never  saw  the  face  (^  his 
foe,  the  whole  country  passed  over 
by  his  troops  was  given  op  to 
pillage.  Seigle's  corps  was  en- 
camped around  our  premises,  and 
most  fkithfhlly  did  they  carry  out 
the  orders  of  their  distinguished 
chief,  who  "knew  nothing  of 
lines  of  retreat."  Hogs,  sheep, 
calves,  ducks,  chickens — every 
living  thing  was  seized  by  the 
Dutchmen  "forde  use  of  de  gran 
Oonion  Army."  The  stealing  of 
the  chickens  was  a  special  grief  to 
my  little  brother;  and  as  we  had 
been  Union  people  ourselves,  he 
could  not  understand  how  Union 
soldiers  could  act  in  that  way. — 
As  he  saw  the  pitiless  Dutchmen 
wringing  off  the  neck  of  his  favor- 
ites, he  said  to  me,  "  Sister,  didn't 
we  use  to  be  Union  folks."  I  re- 
plied, "yes  we  did."  "Well, 
sister,  when  we  was  Union  folks, 
did  us  steal  chickens  tool" 

s.  H.  V. 
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Wejadge  that  a  great  deal  of 
latent  UnioniBin  was  developed 
in  the  bosom  of  that  Virginia  boy. 
It  may^  be,  however,  that  he 
was  inspired  with  the  same  feel- 
ing, which  a  cheerless  picket  ex- 
cited in  Tom  H .  He  return- 
ed in  the  worst  possible  humor 
from  a  cold,  rainy,  miserable 
tour  of  duty,  and  grumbled  to  his 
captain,  "why  don't  these  Yan- 
kees go  home  and  attend  to  their 
own  business,  and  let  us  do  the 
same?  But  if  they  won't  do  that, 
I  wish  that  every  one  of  them  was 
in  the  bottomless  pit."  "Ah, 
Tom,"  said  his  captain,  "  that 
would  only  afford  you  tempQrary 
relief  from  their  presence!" 

The  gallant  captain  expressed 
precisely  our  opinion  of  the  Mili- 
tary Bill.  It  may  give  us  tempo- 
rary relief  from  the  presence  of 
the  military,  but  to  plunge  us  into 
the  great  pit  of  Mongrel  abomina- 
tions. We  prefer  the  military  to 
the  pit! 

From  Fulton,  Missouri,  we  get 
the  next  two  anecdotes: 

The  Missouri  Confederates  have 
always  been  remarkable  for  their 
lore  of  fun,  firolic  or  fight.  They 
had  to  leave  home  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  little 
or  no  preparation.  Their  ward" 
niba  were  very  scantily  supplied 
and  formed  a  strong,  striking  con- 
tnutwith  the  voluminous,  com- 
fortable ones  of  their  fellow-sol- 
diers who  could  receive  such 
things  direct /rom  home.  All  the 
Missouri  soldier  got,  he  captured 
from  the  enemy  or  drew  from  the 
^>m6-proo/  quarter-masters,  and 
the  amount  received  from  the  lat- 
ter source    was    limited.    They 


bore  their  lot  cheerfully,  however, 
and  even  ridiculed  the  supply  of 
their  friends  who  were  more  for- 
tunate—especially in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  They 
would,  when  a  well-dressed  sol- 
dier came  along,  with  a  large  roll 
on  his  back,  deliberately  and 
solemnly  take  up  a  collection,  ten- 
der it  to  him,  and  politely  request 
him  "to  take  his  organ  off  his 
hack  and  give  them  a  tune,  alleg- 
ing that  they  wanted  to  see  the 
monkey  dance. 

One  evening,  after  a  hard  fought 
battle,  the  soldiers  of  battery  A, 
(Captain  Collins')  Shelby's  brig- 
ade, were  discussing  the  "nerve" 
of  the  members  of  the  battery, 
some  remarks  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  "  boys  of 
the  sponge "  were  m%de.  The 
gallant  fellow,  feeling  outraged 
thereby,  took  up  an  eighteen 
pound  shell  and  deliberately  rolled 
it  into  the  blazing  heap  of  pine  logs, 
remarking  coolly  as  he  took  his 
seat,  that  they  would  "soon  see 
who  were  in  the  biggest  hurry  to 
get  to  heaven."  l.  w.  m. 

Milwood,  Ya.,  is  responsible 
for  the  following: 

"  The  Haversack"  is  a  good  in- 
stitution. In  it,  and  only  in  it, 
can  the  minor  anecdotes  and  droll- 
eries of  the  war  be  preserved. 

Permit  me  to  empale  a  few 
waifs  before  they  are  lost,  as  my 
contribution  to  that  principle  ex- 
pressed by  the  couplet. 

**  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then, 
Is  relisbed  by  tbe  best  of  men." 

In  the  beginning   of  the  war. 
General,  then    Colonel  Jackson,  > 
sent  the  —  regiment  of  Virginia 
infantry  to  watch  the   ferry    at 
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Williamsport,  Maryland.  Our 
inBtnictiODB  were  very  strict,  as 
to  all  our  duties.  One  night,  I 
was  officer  of  the  day,  when  an 
Irishman  of  the  command  was  on 
duty.  The  honored  name  of 
Beauregard  was  the  countersign, 
and  as  it  was  new,  then,  many  of 
the  sentinels  "  got  it  wrong.'* 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  I 

sent  Lieutenant ,  officer  of 

the  guard,  to  inspect  the  posts. 
After  examining  and  correcting 
several  of  the  sentinels,  he  came 
to  Pat,  who,  veiy  promptly  sung 
out,  ''Halt."  '*  What  for?"  said, 
the  lieutenant.  "Give  me  the 
countersign"  said  Pat.  "Give 
you  the  countersign "  answered 
the  lieutenant.  "  You  must  give 
it  to  1716."  "Well  then"  says 
Pat,  "sure  and  ain't  it  ^u2?^ragr«?" 
As  may  be  supposed,  Pat  assum- 
ed the  name  of  Bullyrags  from  that 
day. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  the 
Yankees  about  here,  was  forcing 
our  people,  who  could  not  get 
away,  to  take  the  oath.  One  ex- 
cellent family  had  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  being  too 
kind  to  our  men,  so  our  interesting 
and  gallant  commandant,  Milroy, 
determined  they  should  take  the 
oath.  The  old  people  knew  of  it, 
however,  in  time  to  escape  to 
Dixie;  but  left  in  charge  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  they  did  not  suppose 
would  be  molested.  In  a  few 
days,  a  valiant  captain  with  his 
band  appeared  at  the  house  and 
was  informed  by  the  young  lady 
that  her  parents  had  left.  This 
« heroic  officer  did  not  intend  to  be 
balked  in  that  way;  so  he  said 
very  gracefully   to    Miss , 


"  then  you  shall  take  the  oatb.-' 
"What  is  that"  asked  she,  af- 
fecting great  simplicity.  "The 
oath  madam,  the  oath^  you  have 
got  to  take  it."  "Explain  tome 
what  that  means,  I  don't  under- 
stand you."  I  mean,  madam, 
that  you  have  got  to  swear,  and 
the  sooner  you  do  it  the  better  for 
you." 

"Well,"  said  she,  affecting 
an  air  of  extreme  simplicity;  "  I 
never  did  cuss  in  my  life,  but  if  I 
must,  I  must.  I  think  Milroy 's 
men  are  the  d-— dest  set  of  ras- 
cals I  ever  heard  of." 

Speaking  of  Winchester,  re- 
minds me  of  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  there  during  Banks'  pre- 
cipitate flight  before  Gen.  Jack- 
son. One  of  the  Dutch  soldiers 
had  become  acquainted  with  a 
young  woman  of  the  place.  As  be 
was  making  "  2.40  "  on  the  Mar- 
tinsburg  grade,  without  blanket, 
knapsack,  hat,  haversack,  or  gun; 
his  young  acquaintance  seeing 
him,  said,  "Why,  what  is  the 
matter?  where  are  you  going? 
where  are  your  hat  and  shoes?'' 
His  hurried  rejoinder  was,  "  never 
mind,  you  makes  hurry  and  gits 
some  supper  ready  for  Shackson, 
dat'sall." 

I  am  not  preserving  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  in  going  back  ta 
the  first  of  the  war  to  give  this 
remarkable  instance  of  a  soldier's 
sensitiveness  for  honor.  It  was 
so  far  back  in  the  beginning  of 
things,  that  Colonel  Jackson  had 
not  yet  taken  charge  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  We  were  looking  daily 
for  whole  car  loads  of  Yankees 
down  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, to  drive  us  out  of  the  key  to 
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the  valley  (I  suppose  it  would  be  An  old  reb.  now  in  Cbillicothe, 

bettercailed  the  keyhole,)  several  Ohio,  gives  the  next  two  anec- 

times  we  had  been   alarmed  by  ^^t^* 

that  dreadful  sound,  the  long  roll,  when  Averill  made  his  raid  on 
and  the  men  knew  it  well.  thfe  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Rail- 
On  the  night  in  question,  we  road,  and  captured  the  town  of 
were  all  sleeping  quietly  in  our  Salem,  the  Augusta  county  regi- 
quarters,  when  the  sickening  ment  of  ''Home  Guards^'  were 
alarm  broke  upon  called  out,  and  ordered  to  Shen- 

..-^    *  -*i  ^         *!!,*»  andoah     Mountain  ;    and    while 

"  The  startled  ear  of  nigbt.*>  ,  .,  .  , 

there  they  experienced  some  of 
I  was  up  in  a  moment  and  the  most  severe  weather  of  the 
among  my  men  in  time  to  see  one  season,  finding  out  what  the  regu- 
of  them,  a  sort  of  company  quar-  j^r  volunteers  had  sometimes  to 
ter-master,  shaking  another  vio-  undergo.  The  regiment  being 
lently,  to  arouse  him.  *'Getup,  composed  of  old  men  and  young 
Dan,  get  up;  the  Yankees  are  boys,  could  not  stand  the  exposure 
come,  don't  you  hear  the  long  like  regulars,  and  they  were  great- 
roll?  <^tMi).'»  Dan  awoke  to  the  ly  rejoiced  when  they  were  order- 
full  horror  of  the  scene  and  in-  gj  to  return  to  their  homes.  It 
stinctively  clutched  his  stomach,  ^as  sleeting,  raining,  snowing, 
**0h,  John"  said  he,  *'I'm  so  hailing,  freezing  and  blowing  as 
sick,  I'm  almost  dead,  I  can't  go  they  passed  BufG^lo  Gap  on  their 
John."  "Well,  hand  me  your  ^ay  to  Staunton,  and  they  all 
gun,  man,  and  I'll  take  your  fgU  that  they  had  "  seen  the  ele- 
place."  "  Here  it  is,  John"  said  phant,"  and  seemed  perfectly 
our  hero,  "  but  don't  you  disgrace  satisfied  with  their  experience  of 
CAatfipun."  soldiering.    They  there  met  Gen. 

Early's  infantry,  who  were  lying 

A  fitting  pendant  to  this  early  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  n^^^  minding  the 

one,  is  this,  that  is  said  to  have  disagreeable  weather,    and  mak- 

bappened  after  the  catastrophe  at  -       ^^^  manner  of  fun  over  the 

Appomattox   Court  House,  it  is  uHome  Guard"  as  they  passed 

known  that  the  Yankees  mixed  ^^y    ^j^^^       q^^   ^^^    gentleman 

very  freely  with  our  men  after  the  ^bout  six  feet  three  inches  tall, 

surrender,    and   affected   to   feel  ^^^  wearing  a  high  crown  beaver, 

very  kmdly  towards  them.    One  ^ame  jogging    along  on  a    very 

particulariy  dejected  poor  fellow,  ^        ^^^  ^11  horse,  when  one  of 

was  engaged  in  conversation  by  a  ^^^  j^^^^t^y  ^^^^^  ^p   f^^^  ^ 

Yankee,  so  Ar  as  to  be  a  patient  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  3^ij.    ^i  ^^ 

j         hstener,  while  the  loyal  defender  ^^^^       ^^^^   ^i^^    ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

I         talked.    "Nevermind,"  said  the  j^ave    you  up    there?     We   are 

I         Yankee,  '*  It  will  all  come  right.  ^^^      ^^  awful  sleet  down  here. " 

we  are  going  to  run  uncle  Bob 

for  President."  "He  ain't  no  The  braggarts  among  the  sol- 
nncle  of  youm  "  groaned  out  our  diers  were  generally  the  greatest 
poorConfed.  w.  m.  n.      cowards   in   a   battle;   however, 
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there  -  were  some  exceptions. — 
Private  Daniel  Murphy,  of  '^  Co. 
£,  2oth  Virginia  infantry ''  was 
all  the  time  boasting  of  what  he 
could,  and  would  do,  and  he  was 
set  down  by  his  comrades  as  a 
coward,  until  they  saw  him  well 
tried,  when  they  found,  he  was 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. — 
He  fought  well  in  every  engage- 
ment he  was  in,  and  eventually 
lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  '^Cross 
Keys." 

In  the  battle  of  "Alleghany 
Summit "  the  enemy,  for  a  short 
time,  held  possession  of  a  portion 
of  our  camp  and  kept  themselves 
protected  behind  the  flics  at- 
tached to  the  tents.  Murphy  see- 
ing one  of  them  uncovered,  and 
within  range,  fired,  killing  him 
instantly,  and  in  the  charge  which 
immediately  followed,  ran  up  to 
the  dead  man,  and  in  searching 
his  haversack  for  something  to 
eat,  found  something  "to  drink" 
in  the  shape  of  a  flask  of  French 
brandy,  and  crying  out  "here  is 
to  you  boys,"  took  a  hearty 
draught  of  the  fluid,  and  then  hid 
the  bottle,  and  pressed  on  after 
the  retreating  "Yanks."  After 
the  battle  some  of  the  boys  asked 
him  why  he  hid  the  bottle  and  he 
replied,  "  Oh  I  was  afraid  I  might 
get  struck  and  get  the  bottle  btoJcen,^'' 

One  of  the  same  company  noted 
for  his  coolness,  failed  to  get  his 
breakfast  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  "Rich  Mountain,"  and  during 
the  fight,  let  his  appetite  get  the 
upper-hand  of  his  duty,  and  sit- 
ting down  behind  a  tree,  gnawed 
away  at  a  piece  of  beef,  and  after 
satisfying  his  hunger,  jumped  up 
and  commenced  firing  again. 

M.  c.  H. 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  f^r- 
n^ishes  the  next  two  anecdotes: 

During  the  period  that  General 
Johnston's  army  was  in  winter- 
quarters,at  Dalton,the  misconduct 
of  the  men  was  sometimes  pun- 
ished by  the  pillory.  One  one  oc- 
casion, as  our  corps  (Hardee's) 
was  marching  out  to  a  sham-bat- 
tle which  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  in  jmssing  along  we  saw  an 
unfortunate  paying  the  penalty  of 
some  misdemeanor.  Every  soldier 
in  the  corps  had  something  to  say 
to  him.  Some  of  these  remarks 
were  very  amusing  to  the  hearers. 
One  overgrown  Texan  cried  out, 
"Come  out  of  that  Ticket  Office.'' 
Another,  "No  use,  3fi8ter,  no  use, 
you  can't  git  through  that  hole," 
&c. 

A  friend  tells  the  following: 
When  the  18th  Mississippi  volun- 
teers were  in  camp  on  Bull  Run, 
just  before  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas,  there  was  a  volunteer 
Aid  of  General ,  who  affect- 
ed a  great  deal  of  dignity,  and  a 
great  contempt  for  the  common 
(I  should  say,  nnccyinman)  soldiers. 
His  pompous  manner  soon  drew 
upon  him  the  jeers  of  the  18th. — 
Whenever  he  rode  by  the  regi- 
ment, the  men  would  gather  about 
the  color  line  and  cry  out,  "here 
he  comes  boys  I  That's  him  I  I 
tell  you  I  know  its  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard. Can't  you  tell  him  by  the 
way  he  rides.  Just  look  at  him," 
&c.  The  gallant  volunteer  Aid 
bore  it  for  a  few  days,  but  after- 
ward, upon  the  first  cry  of  "here's 
General  Beauregard,"  he  would 
plunge  his  spurs  into  his  horse 
and  pass  the  command  at  a  full 


run. 


S.  B.  K. 
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A  lady  in  Louisviile,  Kentucky, 
sends  us  an  anecdotie  of  a  young 
relatire  in  Ya: 

While  our  hearts  are  lifted  in 
thankfulness  at  the  release  of  our 
noble  and  beloved  captive,  I  am 
sore  a  little  incident,  showing  how 
he  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
even  the  children  of  the  South, 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  any 
Southerner: 

Lawrence  A.  a  glorious  little 
rcb  of  five  years  old,  who  lives  in 
Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight,  Vir- 
g:inia,  has,  with  his  little  sister, 
ever  since  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Davis,  prayed  for  his  release. — 
Their  good  old  black  mammy  hear- 
ing their  prayers.  When  the 
news  of  Mr.  Davis'  release  came, 
"Mammy  Retta"  said,  "Law- 
rence, your  Ma  says  they  have 
turned  Mr.  Davis  out  of  jail." 

His  face  brightened  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Has  they.  Mammy, 
8ho  nuff?"  she  replied,  "your  Pa 
says  so.''  Then  said  he  in  the 
most,  positive,  confident  tone, 
"  See  now  what  prayers  will  do, 
I  knowed  if  me  and  little  sis  kept 
asking  God  to  turn  him  loose,  he'd 
clo  it,  and  we  prayed  real  hard^ 
didn't  we.  Mammy?"      r.  s.  c. 

At  the  beginning  o^  the  war, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  to 
disperse,  caused  a  good  deal  of 
amnsement  in  the  Southern  ranks. 
Many,  like  Bill  Arp,  (who  then 
first  attracted  attention)  tried  to 
disperse,  but  couldn't.  However, 
the  Federal  artillery  frequently 
effected  that  which  the  Proclanui- 
tion  could  not.  An  officer,  re- 
proaching a  squad  thus  scattered 
by  a  singing  shell  in  one  of  the 
«arly  battles  of  the  war,  received 


{his  characteristic  excuse  from  • 
son  of  "the  gem  of  the  say."—  ' 
"Faith,  Leftensnt,  we  was  jiat 
dispersin'  accorthin   to    Misther 
Lincoln's  Proclamation!" 

Panola,  Mississippi,  sends  us 
the  following: 

I  will  give  you  some  incidents 
for  your  "war- bag/'  as  the  old 
Georgia  lady  called  the  "haver- 
sack." 

My  first  is  suggested  by  the 
story  of  the  blubbering  junior,  in 
your  March  number. 

In  the  preliminary  operations 
in  the  woods  before  Port  Hudson, 
the  detachment  of  troops  to  which 
my  section  was  attached  became 
engaged  with  a  greatly  superior 
force  of  Yankees  and  "just  did  " 
repulse  them  several  times ;  our 
ammunition  being  exhausted,  we 
went  back  to  the  works  for  more. 
As  we  returned,  soon  after,  to  the 
fort,  I  noticed  a  bright-looking 
lad,  apparently  about  14  years  old, 
going  towards  the  rear,  weeping 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. — 
"What  ails  you?"  said  I,  "wound- 
ed?"— no  response,  only  an  in- 
creased crying  and  sobbing.  On 
a  repetition  of  my  question,  how- 
ever, he  answered,  blubbering  ex- 
plosively, "  No- 0-0,  I  run,^^->- 
Without  physical  courage  to 
stand  fire,  he  had  moral  courage 
enough  to  regret  his  deficiency. 

At  Fort  Delaware,  about  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  President,  much  anxiety  was 
manifested  as  to  his  probable 
course,  especially  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  prisoners  would  be  re- 
leased. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  walking 
in  that  memorable  plaza,  I  saw  an 
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earnest-looking  wight  intent  on  a 
newspaper,  and  fast  becoming 
the  eentre  of  a  listening  crowd, 
which  I,  at  once,  joined.  "What's 
the  news?  what's  the  news?" 
was  asked  by  all  at  once.  "Well," 
said  the  reader,  deliberately,  "Old 
Andy  has  declared  himself  at  last, 
and  it's  right  hard  on  you  cavalry 
fellows."  "Why?"  asked  more 
than  one  of  the  interested:  "  He 
says,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  the 
cavalry  are  to  be  treated  just  like 
the  other  prisoners  of  war,  what- 
ever damage  they  may  have  done 
the  rebel  cause,  because  they  have 
sympathized  with  the  rebellion 
from  the  first." 

At  Johnson's  Island,  it  was  no 
unfrequent  sight  to  see  spectators 
regaling  their  eyes  on  the  rare 
man-show  afforded  by  a  view  of 
the  pen.  Few  of  them  left  with 
any  favorable  impression  of  the 
politeness  of  the  prisoners,  for 
all  the  camp  phrases  of  disrespect- 
ful salutation  were  re-coined  for 
their  benefit. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Mayor  of 
Sandusky  was  on  the  fence  com- 
placently surveying  the  pleasant 
spectacle,  and  thinking,  doubtless, 
how  much  better  off  we  were  than 
the  Yankee  prisoners  in  the  South, 
when  he  received  more  than  one 
invitation  to  "  come  out  of  that 
hat,"  as  well  as  other  earnest 
solicitations  from  the  crowd.  He 
was  somewhat  displeased,  when 
for  his  consolation,  some  fellow 
shouted,  "  Say,  Mister,  don't 
mind  them  boys,  they're  always 
hollerin'  at  some  d— n  fool  or 
other."  His  Honor  departed. 
J.  p.  c. 

From  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the 
next  incidents  have  been  sent  us: 


In  those  days^the  days  of 
dreamy  grandeur  and  delusion, 
there  were  many  tokens  of  the 
oyer* weening  pride  of  States,  and, 
withal,  of  local  pcejudioes.  On 
General  Beauregard's  retreat  from 
Corinth,  a  farmer  of  Tennessee 
removed  his  well-rope  while  the 
troops  were  passing,  and  a  few 
days  later,  a  Mississippi  exempt 
appeared  on  the  line  of  march 
and  offered  at  public  vendue,  a 
bag  of  Confederate  biscuits  at  the 
mild  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  per  dozen. 

In  causes,  thus  insignificant, 
originated  between  the  soldiers  of 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  a  deep 
and  bitter  feud,  which  prevailed 
until  some  rough  rounds  in  the 
mill  of  war  taught  all  how  to  re- 
gard a  trusty  comrade.  At 
Murfreesboro  the  feeling,  though 
not  all  gone,  was  waning,  as  will 
be  seen. 

Two  consolidated  regiments  of 
Chalmers'  (Mississippi,)  brigade 
left  their  rifle-pits  and  went  gal- 
lantly at  a  battery  in  the  Cedars. 
A  heavily  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  lay  perdu  behind  the  guns, 
among  boulders  and  croppings  of 
the  ledges.  A  brief  but  sad 
slaughter  ensued.  Becognizing  it 
a  deadfall,  the  general  ordered 
the  line  back— each  man  for  him- 
self. 

While  the  survivors  were  re- 
forming at  their  ditch,  A.  P. 
Stewart's  (Tennessee,)  brigade 
swept  up,  and  over  the  low  ram- 
part in  grand  soldiery  style,  arms 
dressed,  colors  on  a  line  and  com- 
ing forward  with  files  as  unbroken 
as  the  shadow  of  a  pine.  It  was 
a  spectacle  to  thrill  a  soldier's 
nerves.    The  rallying  line  caught 
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the  inspiration  and  cheered  tumult- 
ooQsly.  One  hard-featured  Yal- 
labushian  jumped  upon  the  earth- 
work, and  swinging  his  greasy 
bat  amid  a  his^  of  ballets,  sang 
out  in  tones  that  surged  down  to 
tbe  second  color-bearer,  ^*  Go  in 
mtj  Tennessee  I  Massip.  has  tried 

'em  and  caught ;    Go   in, 

and  you  may  have  all  the  glory!'*'* 
Right  there  was  given  a  forcible 
manifestati<m  of  the  wonderful 
mobility  of  Confederate  soldiers, 
on  the  field.  Within  the  short 
space  of  five  minutes,  the  writer 
saw  those  Mississippians  lose  one- 
ikird  in  a  brief,  unequal,  contest, 
come  out  pell  mell,  without  order 
or  arrangement  reform  under  a 
close,  sweeping  fire,  and  return  to 
the  assault,  in  a  fhrious  onslaught; 
with  order  as  perfect  as  two  ranks 
ever  moved  in. 

Further  illustrative  of  State 
prejudice  was  an  incident  occur- 
ing  in  Virginia,  just  after  the 
completion  of  Grant's  sublime 
gymnastic  evolutions  from  the 
Wilderness  to  the  opposite  side  of 
Richmond.  Xo  true  lover  of  the 
land  could  wish  to  appeal  to  the 
weak  side  of  feelings  long  ago 
mellowed  down  to  uniform  love 
and  confidence,  so  the  name  of 
the  State  involved  shall  not  trans- 
pire. 

The  A.  X.  V.  was  in  bivouac, 
snatching  a  few  days  rest  after  the 
bard  work  since  the  Rapidan.  A 
heavy  rain  had  just  begun  to  fall, 
and  the  men  under  Longstreet, 
at  least,  had  resorted  to  the  vari- 
ous soldiery  expedients  for  shel- 
ter. Dick  M.  a  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery, and  his  coi^frH't^  had  piled 
brush,  spread  down  one  blanket 


and  stretched  another  roof-wise, 
making  for  themselves  a  dry 
couch;  where  they  ^reclined  philo- 
sophizing on  the  beauties  of  a 
soldier's  life,  when  a  lank  speci- 
men of  Confederate  chivaky, 
charmed  with  their  little  arrange- 
ment, bent  down  with  this  pa- 
thetical  appeal. 

^'Misters,  can't  you  scrouge 
room  for  one  more  in  thar?" 

Richard  surveyed  the  diffident 
stranger  briefly,  then  followed  an 
illustrious  example,  by  question- 
ing in  return. 

"You   are   from   ain't 

you?" 

"  Why,  yes!  how  did  you  know 
thaif'* 

''  Because  you  are  such  a  cuMed 
fooll'' 

It  has  ever  been  a  rule  with 
wits  to  reserve  their  happiest  hits 
to  the  last.  As  the  humble 
chronicle  of  the  good  things  of 
the  rebel  soldiery,  the  "Haver- 
sack "  has  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  bag,  the  daintiest  tit-bit  of 
all. 

An  old  comrade  in  arms,  a  mag- 
nificent soldier,  a  true  man.  a 
genial,  whole-souled  fellow,  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  who  could  laugh  as 
heartily  amidst  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery, as  at  the  camp-fire,  has 
got  ofi;  at  New  Orleans,  the  best 
joke  of  the  season.  It  deserves 
to  be  embalmed  in  the  Haversack. 
We  can  imagine  our  friend's 
hearty  laugh  at  his  own  splendid 
witticism.  We  hope,  that  all  the 
Southern  soldiery  will  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  we  have: 

"  The  military  bill,  and  amend- 
ments, are  peace  oficrings.  We 
should  accept  them  as  such,  and 
place  ourselves  upon  them  as  the 
starting  point  from  which  to  meet 
future  political  issues  as  they 
arise." 
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CAVAI^RY  SCOUTS— SHADB0X7BKB. 


3Cr.  Editor:  Amongst  the  very 
many  claims  your  Magazine  has 
upon  the  favor  of  the  South,  none 
has  appeared  to  me  greater  than 
the  strict  impartiality  which  has 
uniformly  marked  its  conduct. — 
Its  pages  have  always  been  open 
to  record  deeds  of  heroism,  wheth- 
er they  were  performed  by  the 
gallant  officers  of  our  armies,  or 
by  the  humble  privates.  This 
recognition  of  the  brave  soldier, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  po- 
sition he  held,  makes  ^^  Tlie  Land 
we  ioi*e"  a  favorite  with  all 
classes,  amongst  those  who  tried 
to  do  their  duty  during  the  war, 
which  seems  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  Emboldened  by  this  kind- 
ness' on  your  part,  I  venture  to 
record  a  few  of  the  performances 
of  men,  whose  courage,  devotion 
and  skill,  though  known  only  in 
their  immediate  commands,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of 
our  arms.  I  refer  to  the  regular 
scouto  of  our  service,  and  I  shall 
confine  my  narrative  to  those  with 
whom  I  served,  not  because  their 
exploits  deserve  higher  praise 
than  those  of  others,  but  solely 
because  I  want  to  give  you  only 
such  facts  as  came  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  and  for  the  en- 
tu'e  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch. 
The  men  whose  deeds  will  form 
the  subject  of  this  communica- 
tion belonged  to  the  cavalry  corps 
of  the  Army  Northern  Virginia, 
and  most  of  them  were  regularly 
detailed  for  the  especial  duty  of 
scouting,  within  the  lines  of 
the  enemy.    Of  course,  it  would 


occupy  too  much  of  your  space? 
to  give  an  account,  either  of 
all  these  gallant  men,  or  of 
even  a  small  portion  of  their  ser- 
vices. So  I  shall  only  give  you 
one  or  two  instances  of  scout-life, 
at  present,  but  if  these  prove 
agreeable  to  your  readers,  I  can 
promise  them  more  of  the  same 
sort. 

Captain  Jno.  Esten  Cooke,  in 
his  last  book,  '*'  Wearing  of  the 
Grey"— a  most  interesting  and 
captivating  work— has  given  a 
chapter  to  this  same  subject.  He 
gives  various  gallant  deeds  and 
hair-breath  escapes  as  occurring 
to  one  of  those  brave  men,  whom 
1  recognize  well,  though  his  name 
is  not  mentioned,  but  he  ondts 
one  exploit  which  was  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  career. — 
In  supplying  this  omission,  I  shall 
preserve  the  incognito  of  S  as 
Captain  Cooke  has  not  given  his 
name.  The  occasion,  to  which  al- 
lusion is  here  made,  took  place 
when  Meade  had  his  army  camped 
near  Culpeper  Court  House,  and 
the  object  was  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  position,  numbers, 
&c.,  &c.,  of  the  Federal  troops. 

S  ^ undertook  to    accomplish 

this  object  and  he  adopted  a  plan 
worthy  of  his  boldness  and  ad« 
dress.  Disguising  himself  as  a 
country  womaiiy  he  procured  a 
small  cart,  which  he  loaded  with 
poultry,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  he 
drove  boldly  into  the  Yankee 
lines,  where  he  made  application 
for  a  pass.  This  he  obtained;  he 
then   sold   his    stock    and   after 
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spendiDg  three  days  at  Meade^s 
head-quarters— it  is  to  be  hoped 
without  scandal  to  that  worthy — 
he  left  his  fHends  in  blue,  bring- 
ing in  to  Gtoeral  Stuart  all  the 
information  desired.  This  anec- 
dote forms  the  only  exception  to 
the  statement  made  by  me  pre- 
Yionsly.  That  only  such  as  came 
under  my  personal  observation 
would  be  given.    This   occurred 

before  S was  associated  with 

us,  as  he  was  after  Gen.  Stuart's 
death;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  affiiir  happened 
just  as  has  been  described. 

Selecting  special  scouts  and  par- 
ticular incidents  from  the  whole 
number,  as  I  propose  to  do,  I 
beg  now  to  introduce  to  your 
readers,  Sergeant  Shadboume,  of 
the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  whose  ex- 
ploits would  of  themselves  form  a 
volume.  Shadbourne  was  de- 
tailed as  a  scout  by  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton, and  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged on  this  duty  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  very  prepossessing  appearance, 
tan,  active  and  resolute.  Ordi- 
narily, he  appeared  to  be  only  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  with 
large,  soft,  mild  eyes:  but  as  soon 
as  a  fight  began,  he  became  trans- 
formed instantly  into  the  dashing 
cavalry-man  ;  his  whole  soul 
seemed  to  be  in  the  battle,  and 
his  black  eye  blazed  like  flre.-^ 
Armed  with  at  least  two  pistols, 
and  often  three,  he  would  dash 
against  the  enemy,  firing  with  a 
rapidity  and  precision  not  sur- 
passed by  even  Mosby,  who  was 
"very  handy  with  his  pistol." — 
But  in  all  the  excitement  of  a 
battle,  Shadboume  was  perfectly 
cool,  ready  for  any  emergency,  or 


to  avail  himself  of  any  advantage. 
On  occasions  of  this  sort  he  proved 
that  he  possessed  qualities,  which 
only  needed  a  wider  field  for  their 
exercise,  to  make  him  a  leader. — 
As  illustatitive  of  this  I  shall  give, 
first,  an  account  of  one  of  his 
performances  which  was  witness- 
ed by  myself.  If  you  remember, 
Wilson  and  Kautz  with  a  large 
force  made  a  raid  against  the 
South-Side  &  Danville  Bailroad. 
At  Staunton  river-bridge  they 
repulsed  and  returned  to  Join  were 
Grant  near  Petersburg.  Kear 
Stony  Creek  they  were  met  by 
our  cavalry  and  defeated  with  loss. 
Betreating  towards  Beams'  Sta- 
tion they  were  met  by  Fitz  Lee 
and  Mahone,  when  their  rout  be- 
came complete  and  final.  Kautz 
pushed  down  to  cross  the  Hali&x 
road,  so  that  he  could  get  into  his 
lines,  while  Wilson  fied  towards 
the  Nottoway  river.  Shadboume 
was  sent  by  Greneral  Hampton  just 
after  the  fight  at  Beam^s  station 
to  find  where  the  enemy  were. — 
Taking  five  men  with  him,  he 
moved  up  a  county  road  leading 
ftom  Halifax  to  the  Stage  road.-^ 
On  this,  he  had  not  proceeded  fkr, 
when  he  met  the  advance  guard 
of  Kautz's  retreating  column. — 
He  at  once  ordered  them  to  sur- 
render, when  they  began  to  de- 
ploy. Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  gave  orders  in  a  loud 
voice  for  "two  regiments  to  be 
brought  up;  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left."  As  soon  as 
this  order  was  given,  the  Yankees 
said  they  would  surrender. — 
Placing  one  man  on  one  side  of 
the  road  and  occupying  the  other, 
Shadboume  directed  the  Yankees 
to  advance  and  drop  their  arms. 
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While  doing  this,  the  main  column  shall  confine    mydelf    to    Shad- 
of  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  and  bourne. 

seeing  the  condition  of  their  ad-      On  one   occasion,  he  was  be- 
vance  guard,  they  charged  to  re-  trayed  by  a  negro,  while  sleeping 
lease  them.    But  Shadbourne  was  in  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  was 
too  quick  for  them.    He  put  his  captured.    While  his  captors  were 
prisoners  in  motion,  guarded  by  taking  him  off,  he  requested  them 
three  men  on  each  flank,  made  to  let  him  look  for  his  hat,  which 
them  gallop,  then  ^'  form  fours^'  had  dropped.    In  the  pretended 
and  all  swept  down   towards  our  search   for   this,   he  got  near  a 
command.  As  soon  as  his  prisoners  wood,  when  dashing  through  the 
were  closed  up  and  charging  f roan  surrounding  enemy,  he  made  into 
thtir  otort  wi6n,   he  dispatched  a  it,  followed  by  a  volley  from  the 
man  to  inform  General  Hampton  whole  party  and  a  vigorous  pur- 
to  ^^  look  out,  for  the    Yankees  suit,  which  proved  fruitless, 
were  charging  down  the  road  he      Subsequently,  he,  with  another 
was  on.^'    The  general  immedi-  brave  scout,  young  Swan,   of  the 
ately  took  a  few  men  back  and  1st  North  Carolina  cavalry,   was 
soon  met  Shadbourne,  who  had  captured  in  Fredericksburg.   They 
brought   off   safely    seveniy-ihree  toere /lamZ-cu^eeZ  and  sent  by  water 
prisoners^     the    whole     advance  to    the  guard-boat  near  Fortress 
squadron  of  Kautz^s   command,  Monroe,  with    the    constant  as- 
and  this  too  in  full  sight  of  the  surances  from  their  humane  cap- 
enemy  I   For  this  feat,  Shadbourne  tors  that  they  would   be  surely 
was  highly  complimented  by  his  hung.    Not  liking  this  prospect, 
commanding  officer,  and  he  was  they  managed  to  slip  their  hand- 
recommended  for    promotion  on  cuffs,  dropped  over-board,   swam 
the  ground  of  his  ^'extraordinary  to  a  small  boat  anchored  near, 
skill   and   gallantry"   shown   by  and    after   several     hours    hard 
him,  in  his  conduct  of  this  affair,  rowing,  reached  the  shore  of  the 
It  would  make  my  communica-  James  river.    Here  they  found  a 
tion  too  long,  to  attempt  to  give  small  party  of  our  men  on  signal 
you  even  a  bare   recital  of  the  duty,  and  Shadbourne  also  ascer- 
stirring  incidents  in  the  career  of  tained  that  a  company  of  negro 
this  brave  soldier,  but  I  will  ad-  cavalry  was  in  the  habit  of  patroll- 
duce  one  or  two  more  adventures  ing  a  certain  road  evelry  day. — 
before  I  recall  some  of  the  other  Gretting  the  signal  party  to  join 
gallant  ^^  boys  in  grey  "  who  be-  them,  our  two  scouts  formed  an 
longed  to  Hampton  ^s  scouts.    If  ambush  for  the  Yankees,  attacked 
you    think    such    reminiscences   them  and  killed  nineteen^  besides 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  journal,  their  commanding  officer.     This 
I  can  give  sketches  of  many  men  affair  gave  arms  and    horses  to 
whose  services,    unrecorded   and  Shadbourne   and    his  scouts,  so 
acarcely  known  as  they  are,  were  getting    his     men     together     he 
not  only  full  of  stirring  adven-  brought  them  to  Gen.   Hampton, 
ture,  but  were  of  vital  importance  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  served 
to  our  army.    For  the  present,  I  until  the  surrender    of    General 
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Johnston:  Killing  and  capturing  which    reached   the     Army     of 
Yankees  to  the  close,  with  a  most  Xorthern  Virginia,  as  to  Tederal 
laudable  perseverance   and  most  movements,  came  through  him. 
untiring  energy.    Such  are  a  very      Should  you  desire  to  hear  some- 
few  of  the  incidents  in  the  career  thing  of  his  associates,  I  may,  at 
of  this  gallant  young  soldier. —  some  future  time,  give  you  sketch- 
Brave,  skillful,  devoted,  he  was  es  of  some  of  them, 
unsurpassed  in  his  line  of  duty 
and  much    of    the    information 


XDITOBIAL. 

Our  Methodist  brethren  have  you  with  honeyed  words  of  en- 
an  excellent  rule  of  putting  new  dearment,  has  certainly  brass 
converts  on  probation  awhile,  to  enough  about  him  to  excite  the 
test  the  sincerity  of  their  profess-  painAil  suspicion  that  he  belongs 
ions,  or  at  least,  the  soundness  of  to  the  '^  tinkling  cymbal ''  class.' 
their  reform.  Experience  has  He  will  bear  watchingi  Treat 
shown  that  not  unfrequently  those,  him  with  as  much  kindness  as 
who  shouted  the  loudest  and  though  he  were  flesh  of  your  flesh, 
groanest  the  deepest,  gave  out  ut-  and  bone  of  your  bone,  and  wool 
(eiancesof  ^'sounding  brass  and  of  your  wool,  but  don't  admit 
tinkling  cymbals."  him  into  fhll  communion  until  he 

We  would  recommend  this  ad-  has  passed  a  satisfactory  proba- 
mirable  plan  to  our  colored  breth-  tion. 

reo,  in  their  dealings  with  their  We  learn  from  our  highly  es- 
new-found  friends.  When  a  for-  teemed  and  valued  contemporary, 
mer  slave-owner,  distinguished  the  Baleigh  (N.  C.,)  Sentinel^  that 
for  his  cruelty  to  his  slaves,  or  an  when  Greneral  O.  CX  Howard 
old  negro-trader  approaches  you  visited  our  capital,  shortly  after 
with  his  new-bom  zeal  for  your  the  surrender,  the  late  President 
rights  and  his  ^^  great  heart  of  of  the  negro  Convention  enter- 
humanity  "  keenly  sensitive  about  tained  the  General  with  awfUl  ac- 
yoor  wrongs,  it  would  be  well  for  counts  of  the  depravity  of  the 
you  to  imitate  the  caution  of  the  negro  character,  their  thieving, 
sect  above  alluded  to.  You  may  lying  and  outrageous  depredations 
(like  them)  call  the  penitent,  in  the  Pedee  country.  The  phil- 
'^brother,'^  and  give  him  the  fra-  anthropic  General  O.  O.  H.  ut- 
temal  kiss,  but  watch  him  awhile  tered  many  an  ohi  as  he  listened 
till  the  fear  of  confiscation,  or  the  to  the  tale  of  horror, 
hope  of  office  shall  have  passed  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
o£  The  man,  with  such  a  past  what  changed  the  opinions  so 
record  as  this,  who  can  approach  suddenly  of  the  eloquent  speaker, 
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nor  what  inspired  him  so  prompt- 
ly with  his  tenderness  for  those, 
he  had  so  lately  denounced  as 
thieves  and  liars.  Nor  do  we 
know  when  his  Staff  of  old  negro- 
traders,  who  waited  on  him  at  the 
Convention,  hegan  first  to  mourn 
over  their  former  career  and  to 
feel  the  most  touching  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  race.  But  we 
think  that  both  the  President  of 
the  Convention  and  his  Staff 
would  be  the  better  of  a  little  pro- 
bationary trial,  before  they  are 
admitted  into  entire  fellowship 
with  their  sable  brethren. 

The  recent  book  of  Mr.  Hinton 
Bowan  Helper^the  '^Impending 
Crisis''  man>-demonstrates  abund- 
antly the  ultimate  design  of  the 
philanthropists.  The  old  and  the 
new  lovers  of  the  negro  wish  his 
extermination,  and  they  will 
compass  sea  and  land  to  accom- 
plish their  atrocious  designs.  The 
coarse,  indecent  style  of  the  pres- 
ent book  shows  that  Mr.  H.  did 
not  write  the  other,  which  bore 
his  name.  But  at  any  rate,  he  is 
responsible  for  it,  and  probably 
no  other  agency  was  more  power- 
ful in  bringing  on  the  abolition 
war.  Mr.  H.,  we  believe,  did  not 
take  a  very  active  part  in  the  war, 
he  helped  to  inaugurate.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  prom- 
inent abolitionist,  who  went  to 
the  place,  where  shot  and  shell 
flew.  They  left  all  that  sort  of 
thing  to  their  deluded  victims. — 
It  is  really  melancholy  to  think 
how  this  man  and  his  party,  of 
pretended  friends  of  the  negro, 
have  stirred  up  undying  sectional 
hatred  and  poured  out  the  blood 
of  other  men  like  water;  and  now 
when  one  wicked  end  has  been 


accomplished,  they  are  ready  to 
start  out  on  another  crusade  of 
mischief  and  ruin. 

Mr.  Helper  is  for  baniBhing 
every  one  tainted  in  the  remotest 
degree  with  African  blood  from 
these,  free,  glorious  and  happy 
United  States,  and  if  Providence 
design  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
colored  race,  he  good,  pious  Christ- 
ian is  resigned  to  the  decree!  Bat 
let  the  philanthropist  speak  for 
himself: 

'*  Full  and  formal  notice  to  the 
negroes— every  one  of  them,  in- 
cluding all  mulattoes,  the  quad- 
roons, the  octoroons:  and  all  the 
other  non- whites,  tnat,  after  the 
4th  of  July,  1876,  their  presence 
would  be  no  longer  required  or 
tolerated  north  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico;  and  assist 
them,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  get 
somewhere  (it  would  matter  very 
little  where)  south  of  that  south- 
moving  boundary," 

''  We  should  so  far  yield  to  the 
evident  designs  and  purposes  of 
Providence,  as  to  be  both  willing 
and  anxious  to  see  the  negroes, 
like  the  Indians  and  all  other 
effete  and  dingy-hued  races,  ^adu- 
ally  exterminated  from  the  face  of 
the  whole earth,^^ 

^^On  the  premises  of  no  res- 
pNBctable  white  person;  in  the  man- 
sion of  no  honorable  private  citi- 
zen; in  no  lawfully  convened  pub- 
lic assembly  ;  in  no  rationally 
moral  or  religious  society;  in  no 
decently  kept  hotel;  in  no  restau- 
rant worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
white  people  ;  in  no  reputable 
store  or  shop;  in  no  place  what- 
ever where  any  occupant  or  visi- 
tor is  of  Caucasian  blood— should 
the  loathsome  presence  of  any 
negro  or  negroes  ever  be  tolera- 
ted." 


The  ^'Impending  Crisis" 
written  by  some  Badical,  was  en- 
dorsed and  paid  for  by  the  party, 
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and  senfc  thousands  and  tens  of 
thoosands  to  perish  in  the  field, 
while  writer  and  endorsers  staid 
at  home  to  fan  the  fires  of  hate. 

The  low,  coarse,  scurrilous 
language  used,  in  regard  to  the 
Q^ro,  hy  Mr.  H.  is  worthy  of  his 
party,  hut  too  indecent  for  this 
Magazine.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  old,  infidel  doctrine,  of 
the  diyersity  of  the  origin  of  the 
hnman  race,  is  advanced,  though 
the  Bihle  everywhere  teaches  that 
God  has  ^^made  of  one  blood  M 
nations.  ^'  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  negro  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Adam,  and  that  he  has  as  much 
interest  as  the  white  race  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ.  We  be- 
lieve, too,  that  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  the  unhappy  chil- 
dren of  Ham  might  become  useful 
citizens,  if  let  alone  by  the  fine- 
and-fee-loving  bureaux  and  in- 
cendiary agents,  who  are  seeking 
to  perpetuate  their  power  by  using 
tliese  unfortunates  as  their  tools. 

Mr.  Helper^s  sublime  resigna- 
tion, to  the  supposed  will  of 
Heaven  in  regard  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  negroes,  reminds  us 
^  of  a  ^^  little  anecdote.''  An  old 
negress  named  Rose  had  a  very 
cross,  surly  husband,  called  Quash. 
He  was  older  and  more  infirm 
than  she,  but  his  tongue  was  as 
active  as  at  fifteen,  and  Just  as 
(till  of  venom  as  that  of  a  phil- 
[  anthropist.  Worn  out  with  his 
I  untiring  gmmbling  and  scolding, 
"  Mam'  Rose  "  came  to  her  mas- 
ter one  day  and  said,  ^^Quash  scold 
too  much,  if  de  Lord  gwine  to 
Uke  him,  I'se  willin'  for  Him  to 
take  him  soon!"  There  is  noth- 
ing Uke  Christian  resignation  for 
either  negress  or  philanthropist.^ 
You  III.— No.  IT. 


Some  of  our  respected  contem- 
poraries in  the  "  five  Districts," 
seem  to  write  with  an  eye  single 
to  what  will  be  thought  of  their 
lucubrations  by  the  big  "  Boss  " 
at  Richmond,  or  Charleston,  or 
Atlanta,  or  New-Orleans.  Now 
the  truth  is  that  the  big  **  Boss  " 
most  probably  has  never  heard  of 
our  periodicals,  and  if  he  has, 
don^t  care  a  bawbee  about  them. 
In  Section  No.  1,  District  No.  2, 
we  know  very  well  that  our  big 
'*  Boss  "  has  as  much  as  any  mor- 
tal man  can  do,  in  issuing  Special 
and  General  Orders.  Some  of  the 
Virginia  papers  are  disposed  to 
brag  about  their  big  *^  Boss  "  and 
to  say  that  he  is  the  mildest  man- 
nered "  Boss  "  of  them  all.  Now 
we  will  yield  to  no  one  in  admira- 
tion for  Virginia.  We  believe 
that  no  people  on  earth  ever  bore 
trial  and  calamity  with  equal 
heroism.  But  then  they  are  given 
to  bragging  too  muchi  To  read 
the  histories  of  the  war  written 
by  Virginians,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  glorious  old  *'  mother  of 
states  and  statesmen  "  had  lost 
ten  times  as  many  men  in  battle 
as  North  Carolina;  but  we  doubt 
not  that  the  figures  will  show  that 
she  did  not  lose  one-half  as  many. 
We  like  this  State  pride,  this  dis- 
position to  stand  by  her  owti  sons. 
It  is  one  grand  reason  for  Vir- 
ginians greatness.  Would  that  we 
had  some  of  the  same  spirit  in 
North  Carolina!  As  we  have  had 
the  honor  of  leading  some  of  the 
North  Carolina  troops,  so  now  we 
are  ambitious  of  leading  the  press 
in  imitating  the  example  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  will  brag  about  our 
big  "  Boss!"  He  is  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  them  all!  He  can 
24 
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issue  ten  Orders  to  Schofield^s 
one  I  Oh  I  ye  Yirginians,  why  will 
ye  brag  so  much! 

We  have,  sometimes,  been  yain 
enough  to  attribute  the  wonderful 
activity  of  our  big  "Boss"  to 
our  editorial  article  on  "Workl" 
We  are  sure  that  no  Virginia 
editor  can  beat  this  bragging  I  In 
order  to  be  a  public  benefactor, 
we  have  thought,  in  our  enormous 
egotism,  of  writing  an  article  on 
the  "Sweets  of  Indolence,"  con- 
cluding it  with  one  of  the  sooth- 
ing and  soporific  poems,  which 
come  to  us  with  every  mail.  May 
we  hope  that  the  second  piece 
'  will  counteract  the  mischief  done 
by  the  first. 


We  would  mention  as  an  iUus- 
tration  of  the  vastness  of  our  ter- 
ritory that  we  have  received,  in 
our  little  back-woods  town,  files  of 
London  papers  fifteen  days  later 
than  our  regular  California  ex- 
changes. It  is  gratifying  to  notice 
in  these  exchanges,  though  they 
reach  us  late,  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread sympathy  with  the  sufier- 
ing  South.  Zach.  Montgomery, 
Esq.,  of  the  Occidental  and  Van- 
guard, a  whole-souled  Ken tuckian, 
and  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Spectator,  a  noble  son  of  the  old 
North  State,  have  both  been  act- 
ive in  procuring  relief  for  the 
starving  poor  of  this  unfortunate 
section,  so  sorely  harried  by  bum- 
mers and  bureaux. 

A  Christian  lady  in  New  York, 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
benevolent  movement  in  that  city 
for  Southern  relief,  writes  to  us 
that  up  to  the  first  of  June,  )^63,- 
000  had  been  collected.  This  is 
very  handsome,  and  may  Heaven 


bless  the  donors;  and  we  mean  no 
reflection  upon  the  charity  of  the 
great  Metropolis,  when  we  say 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  has  remitted  a  much 
larger  amount  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

But  while  our  hearts  overflow 
with  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
pitied  our  low  estate,  we  would 
say  to  them,  that  what  the  South 
needs,  is  relief  from  taxation  on 
labor,  and  confidence  for  the  fu- 
ture. Grant  her  these  two  things* 
and  she  will  once  more  become 
what  Mr.  Everett  called  her,  ^^  the 
DelU  of  the  Union." 

The  tax  on  cotton  and  tobacca 
has  exceeded  by  a  hundredfold 
the  munificent  charity  of  the 
noble  and  generous.  Why,  the 
tobacco  tax  last  year,  as  we  learn,, 
was  at  the  little  town  of  Danville, 
Ya.,  alone,  more  than  $380,000; 
and  yet  that  clerical-bufibon  and 
charlatan-Pharisee,  Ward  Beech- 
er  (we  use  the  hyphen  as  the  syna- 
bol  of  indissoluble  connection) 
had  the  cool  assurance  to  stand  up 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
boast  of  liberality  to  the  South!— 
This  tax  upon  labor  bears  hard- 
est, of  course,  upon  the  laboring 
class— the  very  class  for  whom 
Beecher  and  the  blood-thirsty 
philanthropists  profess  so  much 
tenderness  I  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  Barnum  that  one  of  theae 
modem  reformers  is  a  more  mon- 
strous Ivaus  naturce  than  any  he 
has  in  his  collection? 

Again,  we  need  confidence  for 
the  future.  In  the  present  state 
of  agitation  and  uncertainty, 
capital  and  labor  will  not  come  to 
our  impoverished  country.  The^ 
energy  of  the  people  at  home  is. 
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paralyzed,  and  they  stand  idly 
wondering  what  will  come  pext. 
If,  perchance,  some  planter  of 
nnusnal  determination  has  re- 
Bolred  to  battle  manfully  against 
all  diiBculties,  he  will  find  some 
bright  morning  that  all  his  labor- 
ers have  leffc  him  to  attend  some 
political  meeting,  and  hear  the 
chattering  of  a  silly  jack-daw. — 
And  80  it  is  endless  agitation, 
while  the  imploring  cry  is  on 
every  lip,  "let  us  alone,"  The 
people  of  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  products  of 
the  South;  but  they  little  know 
how  seriously  the  agricultural  in- 
terests are  affected  by  these  bab- 
blers. We  would  respectfully  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  hush-money  to 
the  orators,  paying  each  of  them 
exactly  what  he  would  earn  at 
his  legitimate  calling.  There 
would  be  many  to  pay,  but  the 
payment  in  each  case  would  be  a 
trifle,  and  in  the  long  run,  the 
revenue  would  be  the  larger  by 
many  millions.  The  eloquent 
gentlemen,  after  being  thrown  out 
of  their  vocation,  could,  doubt- 
less, get  employment  as  receivers 
at  our  gas  factories. 

We  are  afhiid  that  our  wisest 
political  economists  do  not  feel 
the  importance  of  the  farming  in- 
terests of  the  South  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government,  else 
steps  would  have  been  taken  long 
ago  to  abate  this  chattering  nui- 
sance. We  have  before  us  the 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  We 
regret  that  in  our  loyal  section, 
we  have  nothing  later  than  the 
Beportupto  May  1st,  1867.  It 
appears  from  this,  however,  that 


the  entire  exports,  of  the  United 
States  for  the  four  months  pre- 
ceedingthis,  amounted  in  value 
to  $183,869,779.  Of  this,  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South  amounted  to 
$122,666,353,  and  its  tobacco,  to 
$4,160,857.  Deducting  these  two 
articles,  the  exports  from  all  other 
sources  were  but  $57,142,569! — 
The  Eeport  does  not  show  how 
much  of  this  small  balance  came 
from  the  minerals,  the  lumber, 
the  wool,  the  leather,  the  sugar 
and  molasses,  the  rice,  the  tar, 
pitch  and  turpentine  of  the  South. 
The  wealth  of  a  country  consists 
in  its  exports,  and  take  away 
those  of  the  South,  and  the  coun- 
try is  poor  indeed.  Mr.  Everett 
was  right  in  saying  that  the  North 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  South. 
Nor  can  the  North  afibrd  to  have 
the  prosperity  of  the  South  de- 
stroyed by  uncertainty  of  the 
iuture,  and  by  the  meddling  of 
these  missionary  magpies  of  hate 
and  ruin.  Give  the  poor  old 
harried  land  rest  and  security,  and 
it  will  soon  pay  off  the  National 
debt,  and  within  its  own  borders 
will  blossom  like  the  rose.  This 
will  pay  better  than  endless  agi- 
tation and  philanthropic  diabol- 
ism. 


General  Longstreet  speaks  of 
the  Military  Bill  and  amendments 
as  peace-offerings,  on  the  part  of 
the  North  to  the  South.  Now  we 
are  afraid  that  either  our  gallant 
friend's  theology  or  his  loyalty  is 
at  fault.  Prof.  John  Jahn,  of  the 
University  of  Vienna  says,  ** these 
sacrifices  (peace-offerings)  were 
offered  as  an  indication  of  grati- 
tude.^^ Does  the  loyal  North  feel 
grateful   towards   the    rebellious 
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South?  Thomas  Lewis,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
public, says  that  ^'  peace-offerings 
were  divided  into  thank-offerings, 
free-will  offerings  and  offerings 
for  vows.  The  first  sort  for 
mercies  already  received  ;  the 
second  to  procure  or  continue 
peace  with  God  (not  man;)  and 
the  third  for  prosperity  in  the 
future."  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  does  the  Sherman  Bill 
belong  to  any  of  these  classes?  Is 
it  intended  to  express  thankful- 
ness for  the  course  of  the  South, 
to  procure  peace  with  God,  or  to 
bring  about  future  prosperity? 

John  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  says,  (we 
quote  from  the  London  edition, 
1684)  ''they  were  offered  either 
by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  good 
obtained,  or  by  way  of  vow  or 
free  devotion."  David  Jennings, 
D.D.,  says,  in  his  Jewish  An- 
tiquities, ^^  the  peace-offering  was 
made  in  a  way  of  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment for  mercies  re- 
ceived, or  as  accompanying  vows 
for  the  obtaining  of  farther  bless- 
ings, or  in  a  way  of  free  devo- 
tion." Did  the  dominant  party 
offer  this  Bill  by  way  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  rebellion?  Or  by  way 
of  ^^  obtaining  farther  blessings  " 
of  the  same  sort?  Or  merely  out 
of  a  devotional  spirit?  Good, 
pious  souls  I 

It  appears  from  these  high  au- 
thorities that  the  peace-offering 
was  not  an  offering  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  as  supposed  by 
General  Longstreet,  but  an  offer- 
ing after  reconcilement.  Again, 
the  peace-offering  was  a  burnt- 
offering.  It  was  consumed  by 
fire.  Does  our  friend  mean  to 
intimate  that  this  Bill  is  to  be 


burnt  up?     That  would  be  dis- 
loyal! 

There  was  a  ceremony  connect- 
ed with  this  peace-offering,  called 
the  wave-offering.  Probably,  the 
distinguished  general  meant  to 
have  a  little  pleasantry,  to  make 
a  pun,  and  to  intimate  that  the 
Bill  waced  the  South  off  from  Con- 
stitutional Union.  The  Xorthern 
Democratic  press  and  a  portion  of 
the  Southern  have  been  quite 
severe  upon  him.  Our  old  frieod, 
Major  Jonas,  the  Poet,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  (Miss.) 
Examiner  takes  quite  a  grave 
view  of  the  General's  position. 

But  our  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
cealed pun  explains  the  case,  re- 
lieves the  General  of  seeming  un- 
soundness in  theol(^y  and  seem- 
ing deficiency  in  loyalty.  As 
there  are  few  men  in  the  world 
whom  we  like  better  than  we  do 
the  stout-hearted  soldier,  we  are 
glad  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  Or  somewhat  singular 
expression. 


The  recent  visit,  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Baleigh,  suggests  the 
thought  that  North  Carolina  is 
next  to  Virginia  in  the  number  of 
her  sons,  who  have  become  Presi- 
dent.  Virginia  has  been  the 
birth-place  of  seven  Presidents, 
and  North  Carolina  of  three.— 
Five  of  the  Virginians  attained 
this  high  office,  while  residents  of 
their  native  State.  But  all  of  the 
North  Carolinians  were  appointed 
from  other  States.  It  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Virginia  to 
cherish  and  develop  native  talent. 
It  is  characteristic  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  neglect  her  own  institu- 
tions, and  even  the  glorious  fame 
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df  ber  own  soldiery.  Whaf  his- 
tory of  tbe  recent  war  hast  she 
pot  forth?  In  view  of  the  great 
differeDce  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  States,  we  would  suggest 
that  AS  Virginia  is  called  'Hhe 
mother  of  Presidento,"  North 
Carolina  may  well  he  called  ^^  the 
$tfp'mother  of  Presidents." 

Old  Mecklenburg  has  an  honor, 
which  we  believe  belongs  to  no 
other  county  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  being  the  birth-place  oif 
two  Presidents.  These  two,  Jack- 
son and  Polk,  we  claim,  were  not 
the  least  distinguished  among 
their  compeers.  Our  little  ham- 
let of  Charlotte  (which  some  pro- 
fanely call  a  city)  has  not  been 
without  its  distinctions.  Here 
the  first  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  uttered.  Here 
Mr.  Davis  gave  his  last  orders  as 
President  of  the  Confederacy. — 
It  is  thus  the  cradle  of  one  nation 
and  the  grave  of  another.  Here 
was  established  one  of  the  oldest 
colleges  in  the  South.  Here  Hon. 
W.  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  a  bright  afternoon,  in  the  year 
of  grace,  1867,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  a  small,  but  select  audi- 
ence. Precious  are  the  memories 
clnatering  around  this  little  vil- 
lage on  the  Catawba! 


Editors  of  magazines  have  cer- 
tain glorious  privileges,  accorded 
to  no  other  class  of  persons.— 
They  may  collect  all  the  faand- 
«ome  things  said  of  them  by  their 
contemporaries  and  publish  them 
in  their  own  periodicals.  Now, 
tbe  magazine  is  the  editor's  pro- 
fessional sign-board,  and  what 
wonld  be  thought  of  the  lawyer  or 
doctor  who  would  cover  his  shingle 


with  the  compliments  paid  him  by 
his  professional  brethren?  Would 
not  such  a  thing  afford  rare  sport 
to  the  little  boys  in  the  streets. — 
But  the  editor,  so  fkr  from  being 
laughed  at,  is  honored  for  this 
egotistic  display.  Eurthermore, 
he  can  tell  you  what  splendid  ar- 
ticles he  has  in  his  publication,  and 
what  a  talented  corps  of  contrib- 
utors surrounds  him.  In  other 
words,  he  can  say,  '*  see,  what  a 
judicious,  discriminating  editor,  I 
am." 

When  other  men  desire  to^et 
their  fame  noised  abroad,  they  are 
expected  to  employ  a  trumpeter, 
but  the  editor  can  blow  his  own 
horn  and  the  public  values  him, 
as  it  valued  the  stage-driver  thirty 
years  ago,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  vigor  and  volume  of  his  toot- 
ing. Living  in  this  painf\illy 
modest  region.  Section  1,  of  Dis- 
trict 2,  formerly  known  as  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  we  have 
caught  the  diffident  spirit,  and 
have  never  given  complimentary 
extracts  from  the  Tackey-town 
Boaring  Lion^  and  Hardscrabble 
Screaming  Eagle.  Nor  have  we 
told  the  public  that  we  hoped  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  the  distinguished  author- 
ess of  the  •'Expiring  Prog." — 
But  we  have  received  so  huge  a 
compliment  lately,  and  fVom  such 
an  eminent  source,  that  we  feel 
like  Pat  when  he  got  Kitty's  let- 
ter, "  me  heart's  broke  intirely." 
We  are  compelled  to  give  it  to  our 
readers,  and  we  hope  that  old 
North  Carolina  will  not  disown  us 
on  account  of  the  constrained 
egotism.  The  traveling  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Dia- 
pntrh  thus  alludes  to  ourselves: 
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''The  Confederate  General  D. 
H.  Hill,  reaidinjS  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  is  now  the  editor 
of  a  monthly  magazine,  entitled 
The  Land  we  Love,  which  has  a 
large  circulation  tnrouffhout  the 
South,  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
sand copies  being  mailed  through 
the  post  office  at  Charlotte.  As 
its  title  indicates,  its  design  is  to 
keep  alive  the  memories  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  to  perpetuate  the 
heroic  deeds  performed  by  the 
rebels  in  support  of  the  ''lost 
cause/'  It  is  well  edited  and  well 
printed,  but  is  intensely  Southern 
m  sentiment.  Hill  needs  "re- 
constructing "  badly." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
imitate  the  usual  style  on  such  in- 
teresting occasions,    "  this  tribute 

I  is  from  the  celebrated  writer 

so  long  known  as  the  distinguish- 
ed correspondent  of   the , 

that  able  and  widely-circulated 
journal.  Praise  from  such  a 
source  is  fame."  We  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  frankly  that  we 
know  nothing  of  the  Dispatch  and 
its  rambler.  But  we  would  say 
to  them  that  "  reconstruction  "  is 
the  very  thing  we  have  been 
ardently  desiring  this  many  a 
long  day.  We  placed  our  appli- 
cation for  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  Governor  Holden  two  years 
ago,  and  were  assured  by  him 
that  the  thing  should  be  done  very 
soon.  But  whether  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  forgot  us,  or 
His  Excellency,  the  President, 
would  not  reconstruct  us,  we  can't 
say;  but  we  know  that  the  recon- 
struction papers  never  came.  We 
are  afraid  tliat  it  is  a  tougher  job 
than  our  Philadelphia  eulogist 
would  imagine.  The  five  Districts 
were  promised  ''reconstruction" 
upon  laying  down  their  arms,  but 


it  diin't  come.  Then,  upon 
emancipating  their  slaves,  but  it 
didn't  come.  Then,  upon  re- 
pudiating rebel  claims,  but  it 
didn't  come.  Kow,  upon  univers- 
al su£fhige,  which,  we  fear,  will 
postpone  it  forever!  Each  pre- 
ceding step  seems  to  have  been  a 
step  away  from  it,  and  such  a  big 
leap  as  this  will  put  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  impassable  gulf. 
However,  personally,  we  are  in 
our  editorial  capacity  "recon- 
structing" rapidly.  We  announ- 
ced long  ago  our  loyalty  to  green- 
backs. We  used  to  be  called  a 
cavalry-hater,  but  our  present 
number  contains  two  articles  on 
the  cavalry,  and  we  have  the 
promise  of  a  third,  from  a  gallant 
cavalry  leader,  Gen.  Barringen 
Changing  our  individual  views 
thus  rapidly  on  important  mat- 
ters, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can 
be  eventually  "  reconstructed  '^ 
upon  matters  of  infinitesimal  small- 
ness;  and  therefore  in  process  of 
time,  may  be  so  far  changed,  as  to 
consider  the  traveling  correspond- 
ent of  the  Dispatch^  a  gentleman. 
We  would  be  delighted  to  be  able 
so  to  consider  him.  First,  be- 
cause he  did  not  belong  to  the 
ranks  of  our  "late  enemies. "~> 
Newspaper  correspondents,  like 
the  bummers  and  the  bureaux, 
smelt  the  battle  and  the  prey  a&r 
ofil  Second,  because  he  does  not 
belong  to  our  "  present  enemies." 
His  desire  U>  get  us  "recon- 
structed "  demonstrates  that.~ 
May  he  prove  to  be  a  Paul  Bag- 
ley  and  hurry  up  our  '*  recon- 
struction" papers! 


In  noticing   the   celebrities    of 
Mecklenburg,  we  unwisely  omitted 
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mentioii  of  a  hard-^hell  Baptist 
preacher,  who  used  to  edify  the 
lower  end  of  it,  next  to  Section  2, 
of  IMstrict  2.  A  brother  minister 
tells  OS  that  he  was  once  present 
when  this  remarkable  man  ex- 
pounded the  Parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son.  He  had  taken  up  the 
notion  that  the  **  husks, ''  upon 
which  the  riotous  son  fed,  were 
the  shucks  of  Indian  com,  and 
always  said  shucks  instead  of 
husks,  in  the  course  of  his  expo- 
sition. When  he  came  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  penitent  to  re- 
tarn  home,  where  he  would  be 
decently  fed  and  clothed,  the 
hard-shelPs  countenance  express- 
ed much  scorn,  and  raising  his 
TOice,  he  said,  ^^my  brethren, 
that  sort  of  a  back-down  might  do 
for  a  poor,  drunken,  mean-spirited 
feQow  like  that  prodigal,  but  for 
my  part,  I'd  eat  shucks  a  while 
longer,  before  I'd  a  gin  it  up  sol" 
The  Hard-shell  expressed  ex- 
actly our  opinion  of  the  sort  of 
reconstruction  proposed  by  our 
Philadelphia  friend  and  his  allies. 
We  had  better  eat  shucks  a  while 
longer,  rather  than  accept  such  a 
home  as  is  offered  us.  The  poor 
prodigal  was  welcomed  with  mu- 
«icand  dancing,  with  the  fatted 
calf,  the  gold  ring  and  the  best 
robe.  The  South  comes  back  in 
her  rags  and  poverty.  Jeers  and 
reproaches  greet  her  instead  of 
music  and  dancing,  the  tobacco 
tax  and  the  cotton  tax  furnish 
others  with  the  best  robe  and  the 
gold  ring,  and  sovpe  maigre  takes 
the  place  of  the  fatted  calf.  O  ye 
people  of  the  land  we  love,  you 
had  better  content  yourselves  with 
the  shucks,  the  swine  and  the 
desert  place! 


We  have  not  seen  the  Beport  of 
Greneral  Howard  in  regard  to  the 
decrease  in  the  negro  population, 
but  we  learn  from  the  Day  Book 
(New  York)  that  he  estimates  it 
at  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  since  emancipation.  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  L.L.  D.,  in  a 
conversation  with  us,  stated  that 
one  hundred  thousand  negroes 
had  perished  in  South  Carolina 
alone,  in  the  same  period.  What 
practical  good,  then,  has  freedom 
brought  to  the  unfortunate  raceV 
Every  one  residing  at  the  South 
knows  that  wickedness  has  in- 
creased an  hundred  fold  with  them. 
A  crime,  which  was  only  heard  of  a 
few  times  during  a  century,  has 
been  committed  or  attempted  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  South. 
If  neither  the  physical  nor  the 
moral  well-being  of  the  freedman 
has  been  improved,  what  has  been 
his  gain? 

The  extraordinary  cruelty  of 
modern  philanthropy  is  a  wonder 
to  many,  but  its  philosophy  is 
simple.  All  men  feel  that  they 
are  sinners  in  the  presence  of  a 
holy  and  heart-searching  God.— 
All  men  feel  that  this  offended 
Being  must  be  propitiated,  else 
the  offender  must  bear  the  penalty 
of  his  crimes.  A  dim  notion  of 
vicarious  suffering  has  been  found 
everywhere,  and  in  every  age  of 
the  world.  Hence  altars  have 
smoked  with  victims,  since  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Hence  even  ^^  the  fruit 
of  the  body  has  been  given  for  the 
sin  of  the  soul."  In  the  Christian 
scheme  of  religion,  Jesus  Christ 
is  recognized  as  being  the  great 
vicarious  sufferer,  by  whom  Grod 
is  reconciled  to  man' and  man  is 
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drawn  near  to  God.  But  in  New 
England,  where  all  humanitarian 
schemed  have  originated,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  is  denied. 
Good  works  (so-called)  take  the 
place  of  faith  in  Christ.  Having 
thus  practically  subverted  Christ- 
ianity and  established  a  new  plan 
of  salvation,  the  shrewd,  calcu- 
lating New-£nglander  casts  about 
to  see  what  form  of  good  works 
will  cost  least  and  pay  best.  He 
is  not  long  in  discovering  that 
benevolence  is  the  best  invest- 
ment in  a  business  point  of  view. 
It  costs  no  mortification  of  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  no  abatement  of 
carnal  pride,  no  humbling  of  the 
soul  before  its  God.  Moreover,  a 
venture  in  a  stock  of  benevolence 
is  very  sure  to  be  safe.  The 
benevolent  is  certain  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  public  eye. 
The  newspapers  will  proclaim  his 
munificence,  town- councils  will 
give  him  votes  of  thanks,  societies 
will  enroll  him  as  an  honorary 
member,  ladies  will  caress  him, 
the  marble  will  tell  of  his  deeds  to 
the  next  generation.  Who  has 
not  heard  more  of  the  Feabody  fund 
then  of  all  the  self-sacrificing 
labors  of  Christian  ministers  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other? 
But  the  shrewdness  of  the  New- 
Englander  did  not  stop  here.  He 
selected  not  only  the  cheapest  form 
of  good  works,butal80  the  cheapest 
kind  of  benevolence.  This  he 
found  in  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed race— costing  no  outlay  of 
dollars  and  cents,  only  a  large  out- 
lay of  hate  towards  the  master. 
Hence  abolitionism  had  its  root  in 
the  benevolence,  which  springs 
out  of  infidelity.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how    the   philanthropist   of  this 


school,  with  his  nature  unchanged 
and  his  heart  unrenewed,  will  feel 
the  bitterest  rancor  towards  all, 
who  thwart  him  in  his  sdiemes. 
Whole  pages  might  be  quoted 
from  Major  NicholPs  "Story of 
the  Great  March )'  to  show  how  a 
genuine  abolition  philanthropist 
could  enjoy  house-burning,  and 
plundering,  the  distress  of  women 
and  the  suffering  of  children.*- 
Let  a  single  extract  suffice  to  show 
how  he  exulted  in  these  things.— 
Atlanta  was  burned  in  cold  blood 
nearly  three  months  after  its  capt- 
ure. Of  this  work  of  destruc- 
tion, the  gallant  Major  thus 
speaks: 

*' Atlanta  is  entirely  deserted 
by  human  beings,  excepting  a  few 
soldiers  here  and  there.  The 
houses  are  vacant;  there  is  no 
trade  or  traffic  of  any  kind;  the 
streets  are  empty.  Beautiful 
roses  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  fine 
houses,  but  a  terrible  stillness  and 
solitude  coverall,  depressing  the 
hearts  even  of  those  who  are  glad 
to  destroy  it.  In  the  peaceful 
homes  at  the  Xorth,  there  can  be 
no  conception  how  these  people 
have  suffered  for  their  crimes.'^ 

No  people.are  ever  better  than 
their  religion.  They  always  fall 
below  tlieir  own  standard,  or  are 
influenced  by  it.  Thus  the  wor- 
shippers of  Venus  were  impure; 
the  worshippers  of  Moloch  were 
cruel  ;  and  of  Mercury,  were 
crafty.  The  religion  of  the  mod- 
ern reformer  is  based  upon  a  prin- 
*ciple,  which  begets  pride,  conceit, 
arrogancy.  Hence  the  so-called 
philanthropist,  when  qrossed  in 
his  schemes  for  his  own  spiritual 
and  temporal  advancement,  is  the 
most  sanguinary  of  men.  Robes- 
pierre is  a  type  of  the  class.     He^ 
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ftl  one  time,  boldly  and  eioquently 
adyocftted  the  abolition  of  capital 
ppniBhiaeiiL  It  seemed  a  dread- 
ful thing,  to  his  benevolent  mind, 
fnra  criminal  to  be  punished.— 
But  when  his  philanthropic 
sdiemeswere  thwarted,  the  ten- 
der-hearted Robespierre  had  no  ap- 
petite for  break&st  until  he  had 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  victims.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  ^^  the  mandates  of 
deaUi  issued  from  the  capital  and 
a  thousand  guillotines  were  im- 
mediately raised  in  every  town 
and  village  in  France :  fiHieen 
hundred  Bastiles,  spread  through 
the  departments,  soon  groaned 
with  the  multitude  of  captives; 
unable  to  contain  their  numbers, 
the  monasteries,  the  palaces,  the 
chateaux  were  generally  employed 
as  temporary  places  of  confine- 
ment. .  .  Seven  thousand  prison- 
ers were  soon  accumulated  in  the 
different  places  of  confinement  in 
Paris ;  the  number  throughout 
Fnmce  exceeded  200,000.  .  .  The 
abodes  of  festivity,  the  palaces  of 
kings,  the  altars  of  religion  were 
crowded  with  victims:  fast  as  the 
guillotine  did  its  work,  it  could 
not  reap  the  harvest  of  death 
which  everywhere  presented  it- 
self; and  the  crowded  state  of  the 
prisons  soon  produced  contagious 
diseases,  which  swept  ofi"  thou- 
eands  of  their  unhappy  inmates.'' 
(Alison's  History  of  Europe.) 

Could  we  expect  anything  bet- 
ter from  a  religion,  which  tram- 
ples under  foot  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  esteems  it  an  unholy  thing? 
Which  sets  up  self  instead  of  God, 
as  the  object  of  worship?  Can 
we  expect  its  spirit  to  be  less  cruel, 
<^anguinary,   and   remorseless   in 


America  than  in  Europe?  Love 
for  man,  in  its  infernal  scheme, 
being  only  another  name  for 
hatred  of  God,  that  hatred  natu- 
rally extends  to  all  His  creatures. 
So  by  an  apparent  paradox,  though 
really  a  logical  sequence,  we  find 
the  professed  humanitarian,  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  his  race  and 
the  most  dangerous  member  of 
society.  The  benevolent  dis- 
courses, in  the  Tabernacle  and 
Plymouth  Church,  brought  forth 
their  legitimate  fruit  in  the  bum- 
mer-exploits in  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. 


In  the  article,  Richmond  Fifty 
Years  Ago,  in  July  number,  the 
name  of  Major  Gibbon  was  in- 
correctly spelt,  by  too  closely  fol- 
lowing copy.  The  relatives  of 
Major  Gibbon,  the  family  to  which 
Major  General  John  Gibbon,  U. 
S.  A.,  belongs,  reside  in  our  town. 
From  Dr.  G.,  the  father  of  the 
General,  we  have  received  Ihia 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson. 

Some  officious  person  repotted 
to  President  Jackson,  that  Major 
Gibbon,  then  Collector  of  Rich- 
mond, had  spoken  very  disrespect- 
fully of  him,  the  President.  Gen. 
Jackson  inquired  of  the  meddle- 
some individual  whether  there 
were  any  complaints  of  Major 
Gibbon  in  his  official  capacity. 
"No,"  replied  the  informant 
"Well  then,"  said  the  magnani- 
mous President,  "  if  the  hero  of 
Stony  Point  attends  faithfhlly  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  has  a 
right  to  abuse  me  or  any  one  else 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  Clear 
out." 

President  Jackson  was  an  arbi- 
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tmry,  and  it  may  be,  aa  over-  An  admirer  of  Major  General 
bearing  man,  bat  no  one  in  the  Batler,  U.S.A.,  said  ofbimin 
United  States  was  more  deeply  speaking  of  his  administration  in 
imbued  with  the  great  American  New  Orleans,  that  he  had  "the 
idea,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  A>est  nose  for  scenting  treason,  in 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  must  the  United  States.''  To  which 
not  be  interfered  with.  ^"ck  Pomeroy  replied  and  "  for 
scenting  spoons."       We    think, 

T^K^  «o««^  /.f  /.«^  ^p  f»,o  K/^«^a  bowever,  that  there  are  just  as 
rne  name  of  one  oi  the  oonds-         ,       '     .    -rv.  •        ^i.  ^  *  ^i. 

^      r     >r    -r.    •    V  •        i.  good  noses  in  Dixie  as  that  of  the 

men  for  Mr.  Davis  brings  to  our  J^eat  warrior  from  Massachusetts, 

recollection  an    anecdote,  which  ^e  will  stand  up  for  Dixiel    As 

we  heard  m  early  life.    A  North-  ^^  .^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  excellence  of 

ern  man  married  m  our  native  ^j^^  olfactories  in  Dixie,  we  wiU 

village,  a  Southern  lady,  and  died  mention  that  an  old  comrade  in 

soon   after   the '  marriage.     The  arms  at    Brookville,  Mississippi, 

widow  in  looking  over  his  papers  tried  several  times  to  remit  the 

after  his  decease,  discovered  that  loyal  green-backs  to  us,  but  some 

her  husband  was  indebted  iu  the  good  loyal  soul  loved  them  "  not 

sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  a  wisely  but  too  well."    They  never 

leading  Abolitionist  at  the  North,  reached  this  little  village.     The 

She  sent  for  the  Administrator  of  experiment  was  then  tried  of  send- 

the  estate  and  told  him  that  there  ing  a  ten  dollar  Confederate  bill 

must  be  no  stain  upon  the  memory  ^^^  it  ^e^t  aod  returned  in  safe- 

of  her  husband,  and  proposed  sell-  tJ^    The  envelope  was  not  even 

ing  her  house  and  lot  to  pay  the  ^"^^^enl    The  rebel  odor  of  the 

debt.    The  Administrator  wrote  condemned  currency  betrayed  it 

to  the  creditor,  stating  the  desti-  to  the  sensitive  nose  of  t^e Joyal 

tutecondition  of  the  widow,  and  ^^  ^^T;    fjf^^  ^*^  ^'  ^^^ 

^          1.,     .  X     i..            -ci       chusetts  at  her  own  game, 
her   honorable  intentions.      For  ® 

an  answer,  he  received  a  letter      ,^         ^  __ 

enclosing  the  note  of  the  deceased  ^^'^^  .^r''^"'™  w^'w  ^* 

,     .      ?                 x^  ^u      .J  are   glad   to   notice  that  Wash- 

husbandwapresenttothewidow.  i^gton  College  recognizes  the  ne- 

The  Administrator  was  the  broth-  J        ^^^  ^  ^^J     .^  ^y^^  ^1^ 

4jr  of  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  fogy  system  of  college  education, 

and  the  name   of  the   generous  j|.  ^^^  ^  School  of  Modem  Lan- 

creditor,  as  we  remember  it,   was  guages  and  English,  a  School  of 

Gerritt  Smith,  of  New  York.    In  Mathematics,  a  School  of  AppUed 

a  private  letter  to  ourselves,  he  Mathematics,  a  School  of  Natural 

«ays  "it  is  time  for  men  to  quit  Philosophy,  a  School  of  Chemis- 

hating,  and  to  learn  to  love  one  try,  and  another  of  Applied  Chem- 

another."    A  truly  noble  senti-  igtry,  and  a  Department  of  Civil 

ment,  to  which  every  true  soldier  and  Mining  Engineering. 

North  or  South,  who  did  his  duty  The  distinguished  President  and 

in    the    field,    responds     heartily  his  able  corps  would  have  attract- 

-''amen!"  ed  many  pupils  in  any  event,  but 
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in  the  present  impoverished  con* 
dition  of  the  South,  four  hundred 
would  not  have  been  gathered 
under  their  auperyiaion,  had  not 
the  people  been  impressed  with 
their  judicious  curriculum  of 
studies. 


condition^a  condition  brought 
about  in  a  large  degree  by  our 
former  system  of  education. 


The  Dolbear  Commercial  Col- 
lege at  New  Orleans  presents  also 
an  opportunity  for  a  practical 
education,  suited  to  our  present 


We  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Principal  of  the 
Louisburg  Male  Academy,  but  he 
has  a  high  reputation.  Captain 
Shepherd  was  a  splendid  soldier  of 
the  ^^lost  cause."  He  is  a  ripe 
scholar  and  one  of  our  highly 
valued  contributors. 
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OF 

GEN.  TURNER  ASHBY 

HIS    COMPEERS. 

BT 

Rev.  JAMES  B.  AYIRETT, 

(CHAPLAIir  or  ASKBT  OATALBT,) 

Ayn   OTHER    OFFICERS  OF   THE 

army  of  northern  va.,  c.s.a, 
baltimokk:  selby   a  dulaky. 
1867. 

Ws  have  received  and  read 
this  work  with  pleasure.  It  is 
written  in  the  best  style  of  dis- 
cursive biography,  and  puts  into 
lasting  and  pleasing  shape  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  romantic  characters  on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  great  civil 
war.  Mr.  Avirett  has  been  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  in  the  fact,  that 
whilst  the  chief  subject  of  his 
memoir  possessed  in  abundance 
aU  the  chivalric  elements  of  the 
hero,  so  well  calculated  to  fire  the 


blood  of  youth  and  win  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ter of  General  Ashby,  which  the 
wise  and  prudent  might  not  hold 
up  for  the  imitation  and  example 
of  all  young  men  in  the  land. — 
No  vicious  blot  seems  ever  to  have 
marred  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
almost  perfect  character  of  this 
chivalrous  soldier  and  Christian 
gentleman,  whose  untimely  fate 
caused  such  mourning  and  regret 
throughout  the  whole  South.— 
The  biography  of  such  men  is 
really  valuable,  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  perish— as  thou- 
sands of  similar  characters  will 
perish— with  the  generation  that 
knew  them.  Therefore,  over- 
looking its  defects— and  it  has 
some— for  the  sake  of  the  lovely 
character  it  portrays,  as  well  as 
for  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
its  story  is  told,  we  commend  the 
book  most  heartily  to  our  people. 

Z.    B.    V. 
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1^186  Virginia  Penny's  Book— 
*'  The  Employments  of  Wo- 
men." 

A  most  excellent  work,  bearing 
the  above  title,  has  been  written 
by  Miss  Virginia  Penny,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Land  we  Love^  es- 
pecially the  females.  This  book 
contains  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge,  essentially  useful  to 
females,  dependent  upon  their 
own  unaided  efforts  for  an  honor- 
able livelihood,  than  any  I  have 
seen.  In  my  judgment,  a  copy  of 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lady  in  the  South. 

The  author  has,  with  a  truly 
philanthropic  regard  for  her  sex, 
pointed  out  the  many  and  various 
pursuits  in  which  woman  may  be 
usefully,  honorably,  and  profitably 
employed.  This  is  done,  in  532 
articles,  by  facts  and  figures.  No 
lady  can  read  this  volume  with- 
out profit  to  herself  or  others.— 
How  Miss  Penny  has  collected  so 
much  useful  knowledge,  so  valua- 
ble to  her  sex,  is  a  wonder.  This 
work  must  have  cost  her  much 
toil  and  money.  Varied  knowl- 
edge, industry,  great  care,  un- 
common patience,  and  peculiar 
talent  have  surely  never  been 
found  combined  in  the  production 
of  any  similar  work.  Similar  I 
There  is  nothing  extant  like  it. 

Such  a  volume  has  never  before 
been  accessible  to  our  wives  and 
daughters.  It  is  an  index  point- 
ing to  what  they  ought  to  know. 
It  is,  in  some  sense,  a  vindication 
of  woman's  natural  right  to  oc- 
cupy places  and  positions  suitable 
to  her   talent,  tact,    and    taste; 


from  which  man,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, has  pushed  her  aside  to 
make  room  for  himself.    It  is  a 
Umely   offering^    and     comes    to 
woman^s  assistance   when  want 
confuses  the  mind,  and  demorali- 
zation would  make  her  its  victim. 
It  is  a  work  of  morality  and  prac- 
tical Christianity.    It,   in  effect, 
says  seek  and  sorrow  not;  work 
and  weep  not;  hope  and  happiness 
maybe  yours.    It  suggests  that 
thousands  would  not  be  what  they 
are,  had  they  known  what  they 
might  be.    This  volume  is  a  lamp 
to   the   young  female  venturing 
alone  along  the  misty  present  with- 
out a  star  of  hope  in  the  dark 
future.      It  is  an  honor  to    the 
head  and  heart  of  its  fair  author. 
She  has  sent  South,  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  many  copies  of  the 
work.      Two   dollars,    its   price, 
cannot  be  better  expended.    I  say 
to  every  lady,  buy  the  work  for 
your  own  use  or  that  of  others. 

BuRWELL  N.  Carter. 

WiLLIAMSTOWN,  KY. 

The  Richmond  Eclectie,  which 
stands  in  the  front-rank  of  Ameri- 
can Magazines,  has  the  following 
''  Table  of  Contents,"  for  July: 

Kitualism;  Gibbon's  Memoirs*, 
Thomas  Hood;  An  old  Story  Ke- 
Told ;  A  Modern  Magician ;  Anita's 
Prayer;  Hebrew  Poetry  ;  The 
Hour  of  Prayer;  A  Xight  in  the 
Jura;  Science  and  Art— Pictures 
of  the  Year;  The  Channel  Rail- 
way Connecting  England  and 
France;  The  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy of  Palestine  and  the  Sinai- 
tic  Peninsula;  Miscellanies  from 
Foreign  Magazines. 
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STOVALL'S  BRIGADE  AT  JACKSOX,   MISSISSIPPI,  JULY  12TH,   1863. 


Editok  of  "The  Lavo  wk  Love:" 

Id  the  isaue  of  your  interesting 
periodical,  for  June,  we  have  read 
with  much  pleasure,  an  article 
entitled,  '^  Sketch  of  General  B. 
H.  Helm."  In  correcting  one 
miflapprehension  of  the  author, 
we  beg  that  our  motives  may  not 
bemisconstmed. 

I  would  not  wittingly  abate  one 
jot  from  the  well-earned  trophies 
which  illustrate  the  career  of 
General  Helm.  But  his  brow  is 
too  rich  with  laurels  for  it  to 
assume  a  modest  garland,  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  one  of  his 
brothers-in-arms,  v 

Speaking  of  General  Johnston's 
operations  around  Jackson,  Miss- 
issippi, in  July  1863,  the  article 
on  page  166  proceeds: 

"  On  Sunday  the  12th  of  July, 
an  attack  was  made  upon  Helm's 
line,  the  heat  was  intense,  the 
Ck>nfederates  were  exhausted  by 
tbeur  long  march,  and  seemingly 
unfit  for  the  unequal  contest,  but 
the  dauntless  spirits  of  brave  Ken- 
tuckiana  never  quailed,  and  now 
led  by  their  valiant  commander, 
they  repulsed  the  enemy  with  a 
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loss   of  two   hundred  men,  and 
three  stands  of  colors. '^ 

The  attack  referred  to  was  made 
by  five  regiments  of  the  enemy, 
not  upon  Helm's,  but  upon  the 
line  of  Brigadier  General  M.  A. 
Stovall,  commanding  a  brigade 
composed  of  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th 
Florida,  60th  North  Carolina  and 
47th  Georgia  regiments,  and  its 
object  was  the  capture  of  Cobb's 
battery,  which  was  then  reporting 
to  General  Stovall,  and  which  his 
brigade  was  then  supporting. — 
General  Helm's  brigade  was  in 
line  to  the  left  of  Stovall,  and  his 
gallant  Kentuckians,  were  unable 
to  do  more  than  look  on  and 
cheer— which  they  did  vociferous- 
ly—at the  repulse  of  the  enemy, 
with  a  loss  of  some  two  hundred 
killed,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
captured,  and  ^re  stands  of  colors. 

Four  of  these  stands  of  colors, 
taken  by  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th 
Florida,  and  47th  Georgia  regi- 
ments, together  with  Cobb  and 
Slocumb's  artillery,  were  in  the 
name  of  these  commands,  pre- 
sented by  General  Stovall  through 
25 
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Major  General  Breckinridge,  the 
division  commander,  to  General 
Joseph  £.  Johnston.  The  reply 
of  General  Johnston  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  General  Breckin- 
ridge, has  been  kept  by  General 
Stovall.  As  a  matter  of  interest 
we  append  a  copy: 

Jackson,  July  12th,  1863, 

12  M. 
General: 

I  have  learned  with  high  satis- 
faction the  success  of  your  troops 
this  morning.  It  increases  my 
confidence  in  your  gallant  divis- 
ion.    I  beg  you  to  say  it  for  me. 

Do  me  the  kindness  also  to  ex- 
press to  the  Ist,  3rd  and  4th 
Florida  regiments,  the  pride  and 
pleasure  with  which  I  accept  the 
splendid  trophies  they  have  pre- 
sented me.  Assure  them  that  I 
equally  appreciate  the  soldierly 
courage  and  kindly  feeling  to  my- 
self, which  have  fi;ained  me  these 
noble  compliments. 

Respectfully  and  truly, 
Your  ob't.  serv't: 

J.   E.   JOHNSTON, 

General. 
To  Maj.  Gen.  Breckinridge. 

Endorsed. 

These  flags  were  handed  me 
with  statement,  that  one  was 
taken  by  4th  Florida,  one  by  47th 
Georgia  and  one  by  Ist  and  3rd 
Florida,  and  one  by  the  artillery, 
(Cobb  and  Slocumb's.) 

I  sent  a  verbal  m.essage  with 
the   flags   to   the  General.      By 
some  mistake,  the  47th  Georgia 
and  artillery  are  not  mentioned, 
but  General  Stovall  will  explain  it. 
J.  C.  Breckinridge, 
Major  General. 
To  Brig.  Gen.  8T0VALL. 


Under  the  operation  of  a  July 
sun,  the  bodies  of  the  enemy  de- 
composed with  inconceivable  rap- 
idity. The  stench  along  the 
line  of  Stovall  ^8  brigade,  in  two 
days,  became  insufferable.  An 
arrangement  was  made  thereupon 
for  their  butial.  The  following 
letter,  with  endorsements,  formed 
the  credentials  of  the  Federals 
who  engaged  in  this  labor,  and 
was  handed  to  General  Stovall.— 
We  give  it  a  place  here,  as  also  a 
subject  which  may  afford  an  in- 
terest to  these  pages. 

Head-quarters,  &c., 
July  14th,  1863, 12,  M. 

General  Ord, 
Dear  General: 

General  Johnston  has  sent  out 
a  flag  of  truce,  asking  three  hours 
to  bury  our  dead.  Firing  will 
cease  all  along  our  lines  until  4 
p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  pickets 
will  resume  their  places,  and  firing 
resume.  I  have  assured  General 
Johnston  that  if  he  will  permit 
two  or  three  subordinate  ofiicera 
of  the  regiments  engaged  to  re- 
cognize the  dead,  he  would  oblige 
us,  and  that  if  he  is  willing,  we 
will  collect  the  dead  and  bury 
them.  You  may  send  forward  a 
small  party  making  the  same 
offer,  at  the  point  where  the  dead 
lie.  I  am,  &c., 

W.  T.  Sherman, 
,  Maj.  Gen.  Com'd'g. 

Endorsed. 
General  Hovey: 

You  can  send  the  party  indi- 
cated herein,  and  make  the  de- 
tails, if  the  matter  is  arranged. 
E.  O.  C.  Ord, 
Maj.  Gen'l.,  &c. 
Endorsed. 
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Hjead-quarteks, 
12th  Div.  13  A.  C. 
July  14th,  1863. 
Colonel  Pugh  4l8t  Illinois  Vol's. 


are,and  if  permitted,bury  our  dead. 
Aline  P.  Hovey, 
Brig.  Gen'l-  Com'd'g. 
Right  Wing. 
I  am,  General,  very  Respectfully, 


with  three  commissioned  oilicers  your  obH.  serv^t: 

and  twenty  men   will    visit  the  Jno.  P.  C.  Whitehead,  Jr., 

field  of  action,  where  the  dead       Late  A.  A.  G.  StovalPs  Brig. 


ROMAN  CATACOMBS. 


If  your  inspection  of  Rome  has 
confined  itself  only  to  her  monu- 
mental   and    artistic    treasures, 
you  have  still  left  a  most  inter- 
esting    portion      unexplored. — 
There  is  a  silent  city  which  ex- 
tends its  ramifications  under  busy 
life  above,   having  its  history,  its 
monuments,     and      associations 
fraught   with  interest,  the  most 
profound.    I  allude  to  the  Cata- 
combs.      The   origin    of    these 
sepulchral     chambers    has    been 
keenly  disputed.    The  excavations 
m  which  they  began,  were  most 
certainly  made  for  the  purpose  of 
<ligging  out  the    volcanic  earth, 
Ufied  for  building  by  the  ancients, 
as  it  is  still  by  the  moderns. — 
There  can  be  little  question  that 
these  quarries  and  caves  were  an- 
cient, long  before  the  cradle  of 
the  twins  of  Rome  floated  among 
the  reeds  of  the    Tiber,  or  the 
adders  of  the  she-wolf  gave  down 
the     strengthening     milk     that 
nourished   the  founders  .of    the 
seven-hilled  city.    The  cities  that 
once  crowded  the  Campagna  were 
built,  no  doubt,  out  of  the  ma- 
terials taken  from  these  quarries. 
When  the  Romans  obtained  a  foot- 


hold on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  began  to  erect  temples, 
forums,  baths  and  dwellings,  then 
the  demand  for  this  volcanic  earth 
increased,  and  so  it  continued 
under  the  magnificent  reigns  of 
the  Twelve  Caesars,  down  to  the 
time  when  the  Romans  left  off 
quarrying,  and  turned  to  destroy- 
ing old  buildings,  to  find  materials 
for  new. 

These  caves  or  excavations 
seem  to  have  been  used  as  early 
as  the  first  century  of.  our  era,  by 
the  early  Christians  as  hiding 
places.  Pagan  superstition  had 
pointed  out  these  desolate  places, 
these  dark  and  deep  excavations 
as  the  spots  haunted  by  Canidia, 
and  her  weird  sister  old  Sagana. 
Of  course,  they  were  shunned  by 
the  superstitious  Romans,  and 
this  therefore  made  them  a  more 
secure  place  of  concealment  for 
the  Christians.  The  Christians 
at  first  interred  in  them  no  other 
bodies,  but  those  of  their  martyrs, 
which  they  were  often  forced  to 
conceal  from  their  persecutors. — 
It  has  been  very  plausibly  con- 
jectured that  many  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  excavations 
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being  Christians,  first  suggested 
to  their  fellow-worshippers,  at 
Borne,  the  use  of  these  retreats 
for  the  observance  of  their  re- 
ligious rites;  thus  guarding  them 
in  those  recesses,  which  thus  very 
early  became  places  of  conceal- 
ment and  devotion.  No  doubt 
the  laborers  in  these  subterranean 
galleries  formed  a  class  by  them- 
selves. They  were  for  the  most 
part  slaves,  the  degraded  and  the 
out-casts  of  the  Imperial  City. — 
It  was  natural  that  the  religion 
which  proclaimed  the  great  truth 
of  the  equality  of  mankind  before 
God,  which  taught  the  heredi- 
tary bondsman  to  look  to  a  future 
life  for  the  reward  of  his  suffer- 
ings in  this,  that  had  selected 
fishermen  and  publicans  for  apos- 
tles, should  be  received  with  joy, 
and  embraced  with  gladness  by 
the  neglected  and  despised  labor- 
ers in  these  sand  caves. 

One  morning,  we  obtained  a 
special  permit  to  visit  the  Cata- 
combs of  St.  Calixtus,  which  con- 
tain memorials  of  Christianity  as 
early  as  the  first  century,  before 
the  last  of  the  Apostles  had  left 
the  earth.  About  two  miles  from 
the  St.  Sebastian  gate,  after  trav- 
ersing a  portion  of  the  Appian 
Way,  we  entered  a  large  field 
occupying  the  right  of  the  road, 
commanding  a  most  glorious  view 
over  the  Campagna,  and  of  the 
distant  ranges  of  the  Appenines. 
In  the  centre  of  this  field,  we 
came  to  a  large  opening,  which 
revealed  a  long  and  steep  stair- 
case of  stone,  going  down  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  As  we  descended,  the 
transition  from  the  outer-world, 
where    all    was    sunshine    and 


warmth,  into  the  regions  of  dark- 
ness and  dampness  below,  re- 
minded one  of  Dante's  descrip- 
tion of  his  entrance  into  hell.— 
The  first  impression  on  entering 
these  Catacombs,  where  the  light 
of  day  is  almost  instantly  lost, 
and  by  the  dim  light  of  the  torch- 
es, one  sees  nothing  in  advance, 
but  the  narrow  gallery  lined  with 
tiers  of  sepulchres;  and  feels  every 
moment  the  path  beneath  his  feet 
descending  deeper  and  deeper— is 
one  of  horror  that  chills  and  as- 
tonishes the  mind.  The  imagina- 
tion then  calls  up  what  the  reason 
rejects,  and  plays  as  if  fascinated 
with  ideal  terrors.  One  remem- 
bers then,  with  painf\il  distinct- 
ness, the  band  of  students  who, 
with  their  tutor  several  years  ago, 
were  lost  in  these  very  sepulchral 
chambers,  and  whose  remains 
even,  have  never  been  found. 

But  soberly  speaking,  there  is 
not  the  least  occasion  for  fear— 
the  localities  are  perfectly  famUiar 
to  the  guides,  and  many  of  the 
more  dangerous  galleries  have 
been  walled  up,  so  as  not  to  ten^pt 
the  wandering  foot  of  imprudent 
curiosity.  Soon  we  were  travers- 
ing numerous  corridors,  inter- 
secting each  other,  some  at 
acute,  and  some  at  obtuse 
angles,  and  many  of  them 
terminating  in  a  rudely  formed 
niche,  something  in  shape  like  the 
tribune  of  a  church,  so  that  you 
are  obliged  to  strike  off  in  a  di- 
rection quite  difierent.  As  we 
advanced  along  the  narrow  gal- 
leries, on  each  side,  we  observed 
with  scarcely  any  interruption, 
two,  and  sometimes  three  tiers  of 
grave  like  shelves,  such  as  only 
could  have  been  used  by  Christ- 
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iuK8,  whose  custom  it  was,  not  to 
bom  their  dead.  These  graves 
were  mostly  open,  and  in  many 
of  them,  were  crumbling  frag- 
ments of  bones,  and  in  two  or 
three  almost  entire  skeletons— at 
their  sides  earthen  flasks,  and 
sometimes  flasks  of  glass  contain- 
ing a  red  sediment,  these  last 
marking  the  resting  place  of  mar- 
tyrs, this  sediment  being  the  re- 
mains of  their  blood,  which  these 
vases  contained  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Some  of  these  tombs  are 
still  closed  with  slabs  of  marble, 
bearing  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  with  short  comments, 
all  testifying  their  faith  in  bright- 
er worlds  beyond.  One  "  sleeps 
in  Jesus,'^  another  "is  buried 
that  she  may  live  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  while  on  another  we  read 
almost  the  words  of  St.  Paul~ 
"dying yet  behold  she  lives."— 
These  inscriptions  are  chiefly  in 
Latin,  often  misspelt  or  ungram- 
matical,  occasionally  written  in 
Greek  character8,generally  simple, 
but  in  most  cases,  extremely  af- 
fecting. A  parent  briefly  names 
the  age  of  his  beloved  child,  or  a 
husband  that  of  his  wife,  and  the 
years  of  their  wedded  life;  or  the 
epitaph  adds  a  prayer  that  the 
dead  "  may  rest  in  peace,"  an- 
nexing perhaps  some  rudely  carv- 
ed emblem  of  the  believer  ^s  hope 
of  immortality.  Most  of  all,  I 
noticed  the  cross  in  its  simx^lest 
form,  employed  to  testify  the 
faith  of  the  deceased.  Whatever 
ignorance  and  blind  credulity  may 
liave  sprung  up  in  later  times, 
here  in  these  Catacombs,  upon  the 
marble  slabs,  that  shut  their  dead 
from  sight,  the  early  Christians 
ha?e  shown  that  with  them,  there 


was  no  doubt  of  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  that  glorious  sacriflce — 
"whereby  alone  we  obtain  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  are  made 
partakers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  One  inscription  mter- 
csted  me  very  much,  that  I  wrote 
it  down  upon  my  tablets.  Its 
translation  reads— "oh  unhappy 
times,  when  we  cannot  worship 
in  safety,  hardly  in  caverns,  when 
we  are  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth." 
It  is  in  one  of  the  chapels  to 
which  I  will  refer  presently,  and 
just  over  a  fresco,  evidently  rep- 
resenting the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  fbrnaoe— emblemizing  mar- 
tyrdom. Most  of  the  inscriptions 
are  concise,  and  to  the  purpose,  as 
the  following—"  Here  lies  Gordi- 
anus,  deputy  of  Gaul,  who  was 
executed  for  the  faith  with  all  his 
fiEimily;"  and  then  the  touching 
conclusion—"  Theophilas  a  hand- 
maid, placed  this  stone  in  fear, 
but  full  of  hope;"  as  if  none  were 
left  but  this  poor  hand-maid,  who 
in  fear  erected  this  memorial, 
which  has  handed  down  the  mas- 
ter's faith,  and  the  poor  hand- 
maiden's faithfulness. 

The  intelligent  priest,  who  ac- 
companied us,  seemed  to  think, 
that  in  the  peculiar  form  of  these 
tombs,  the  early  Christians  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  imitate  that  of 
the  Savior,  and  fashioning  them 
like  caves,  and  closing  the  aper- 
ture with  a  slab  of  granite  or 
marble— a  very  likely  hypothesis, 
and  certainly  a  most  beautiful 
impulse  of  love,  treating  as  sacred, 
and  to  be  imitated  even  the  ac- 
cidental and  outward  details  con- 
nected with  the  burial  of  the 
Incarnate  God. 
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In  passing  along  these  narrow 
galleries  of  tombs,  at  intervals, 
you  come  to  small  vaulted  cham- 
bers, many  of  them  still  orna- 
mented with  the  rude  frescoes  by 
which  the  early  Christians  symbol- 
ized their  faith.  These  small 
apartments  are  the  little  chapels, 
where  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  earth's  surface,  they  met  for 
prayer  and  praise.  The  frescoes 
are  in  every  case  symbolical  of 
facts  in  Gospel  history.  Among 
them  we  noticed  the  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  represented  by  a 
rustic  youth  in  tunic  and  buskins; 
carrying  a  lamb  upon  his  shoulder. 
Here  too  are  frescoes  representing 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  Apos- 
tles, his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
several  of  the  Redeemer's  mira- 
cles, but  principally  the  miracle 
at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  that  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  Frequently, 
may  be  seen  representations  of 
the  history  of  Jonah.  By  the 
ancient  Church,  the  history  of 
Jonah  was  deemed  typical  of 
death  and  the  resurrection,  and 
ranked  amongst  the  most  popular 
objects  of  representation  employ- 
ed in  the  Catacombs.  In  one 
chapel  I  noticed  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  descending  dove  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  and  in  one  of 
the  chapels,  in  close  vicinity  to 
the  tomb  of  the  martyr  Cecilia, 
is  a  portrait  of  our  Saviour  in  his 
humanity  representing  him  with 
one  hand  extended,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  blessing,  clasping  with  the 
other  a  book  close  to  his  breast. 
This  is  interesting,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably the  earliest  painting 
we  have  of  Christ,  being  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  of  our 
era.    It  is  exceedingly  rude  in  its 


design  and  finish,  clearly  furnish- 
ing the  face  from  which  Ciambue, 
Giotto,   and  most    of  the  early 
painters  copied.      Our  Savior  in 
his  exaltation  is  not  represented 
until  many  centuries  later,  as  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church, 
when  its  worship  was  pure  and 
devotional,  all    allusion    to    the 
cucifixion  was  reverently  avoided. 
It  was  not  nntil  the  sixth  century, 
when  corruptions  had  crept  in, 
that   frescoes     representing    the 
solemn  scene  on  Calvary  are  seen. 
The  portrait  of  Christ  in  the 
Catacombs,  it   is     claimed,    was 
painted  as  early  as  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century.    It  repre- 
sents a  person  with  an  oval  face, 
straight  nose,  arched  eye-brows, 
and  a   smooth   and  rather  high 
forehead.    The  hair  is  parted  and 
flows  in  curls  upon  the  shoulders, 
the  beard  not  thick,  but  short  and 
divided.    Over  the   left  shoulder 
is    thrown    some  drapery.     How 
far  this  is  authentic,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.    It  certainly  is  not 
a  painting  of  the  early  date  claim- 
ed for  it;  and  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  painted  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.    The  earliest 
description  we  have  of  Christ  is 
in  a  letter  from  Lentulus  to  the 
Boman    Senate.     This  Lentulus 
was    the    successor    to   Pontius 
Pilate.    Whether  genuine  or  not, 
the  description  harmonizes  with 
what  every  Christian  would  desire 
to  form  of  his  Savior.      In  this 
letter    he    is    described     "as    a 
man  of  lofty  stature,  of  serious 
and    imposing    countenance,  in- 
spiring love  as  well  as  fear.    His 
hair  is  of  the  color  of  wine  or  of 
golden  lustre,  flowing  in  curls  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  divided  down 
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the  centre  of  his  head  after  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarene.  The 
forehead  is  smooth  and  serene,  the 
&oe  without  hiemish,  of  a  slightly 
roddy  color.  The  expression 
noble  and  engaging,  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  iwrfect  form,  the  beard 
abundant  and  of  the  same  color 
with  the  hair,  the  eyes  blue  and 
brilliant,  and  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  children  of  men." 

We  were  some  three  hours  un- 
der ground  wandering  amid  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  revelations  which, 
at  every  step,  opened  upon  us, 
bearing  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

The  Catacombs  are  certainly  a 
gigantic  monument  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  no  less  affecting 
to  the  heart,  than  convincing  to 
the  mind,  proving  with  what 
rapidity  its  doctrines  spread,  the 
persecutions  and  sufferings  to 
which  its  professors  had  cheerfully 
submitted  by  reason  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  them,  and  more  than 
all,  the  identity  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  all  its  belief  and  prac- 
tice with  the  scriptural  record. 

These  Catacombs  of  Calixtus 
are  the  earliest:  and  it  is  well 
ascertained  from  the  dates  on 
several  of  the  tombs,  that  they 
were  used  as  burial  places  by  the 
Christians,  as  early  as  the  perse- 
cution days  under  Kero.  It  was 
in  this  persecution  St.  Paul  perish- 
ed, and  it  may  be  that  the  tradi- 
tion which  points  to  these  Cata- 
combs as  the  first  resting  place  of 
the  body  of  the  Apostle  is  correct. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  dis- 
trust in  the  main  features  of  the 
legend,  certainly  as  to  the  scene 


of  8t.  Paurs  martyrdom  and 
grave—the  localties  of  which  are 
in  themselves  likely  enongh,  and 
derive  some  additional  probability 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  an 
event  which  would  cling  most 
tenaciously  to  the  memory  of  the 
early  Church,  even  in  its  minutest 
details.  The  bones  of  the  Apostle 
are  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  these  Catacombs  in  the  year 
375,  at  a  time  when  it  might  be 
fairly  presumed,  that  the  Christian 
Church,  could  not  have  forgotten 
where  they  laid  him.  The  pa- 
triotism of  Xew  England  still 
cherishes  authentic  memorials  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the 
places  of  their  sepulture  of  many 
of  them  are  known  at  this  day: 
and  there  is  certainly  a  more 
abundant  reason  why  the  Christ- 
ians should  remember  the  burial 
place  of  the  ablest  and  most 
zealous  of  the  Apostles,  at  as 
early  day  in  the  Christian  era,  as 
37o  after  Christ. 

Great  eflbrts  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Papal  Government 
to  secure  the  Catacombs  from 
destruction.  Many  of  the  galleries 
have  been  strengthened  by  arches, 
and  shafts  are  being  sunk  to  let 
the  light  of  day  into  these  gloomy 
recesses.  Several  new  ones  have 
lately  been  discovered,  and  are  now 
being  excavated:  and  of  all  of  them, 
the  most  interesting,  because  the 
most  ancient  are  the  Catacombs  of 
Calixtus.  Xo  Sovereign  has  in- 
terested himself  more  in  these 
researches,  and  been  at  more  ex- 
pense in  the  work,  than  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  Papal  Chair, 
who  is  so  remarkable  for  the  zeal 
he  has  manifested  in  sustaining 
and  employing  the  peculiar  tenets 
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ef  the  Church,  over  whose  inter-  Now  through  the  gloom  appeara, 

eets  he  presides  with  so  much  ur-  ^''V^l^''*  T""  "^^  '.7'*v^     u  .. 

J  J.      -x  In  broken  gleams  of  dark  blue  light, 

hanity  and  dignity.  j.^^  j^ng  an^y  of  helmeu  bright, 

As  we  emerged  from  the  gloomy  The  long  array  of  spears." 

recesses  of  the  Catacombs,  and  »     , .      4.         j    n  *i.    -cii.       1 

^     ,                   ......  ,1  Looking  towards  'Hhe  Eternal 

stood  once  more  m  the  bnght  sun-  ^.,          ,      , 

shine,  breathing  heaven's  pure  ^^'y*"  *^^  ^"««  ^^«^^  ^^  ^^ 
air-the  scene  before  us,  was  one  Peter's  lifted  itselfin  the  air,  which 
of  melancholy  interest.  Directly  ^^^^  ^^^  Tower  of  St.  Angelo, 
below  stretched  the  long  line  of  *^^  ^^^  ^^«^  ^^^  ^^  **>®  P*^*^  ^^ 
Appian  Way,  marked  at  inter-  ^^^  Corsini  were  glowing  in  the 
vals  by  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  ^^8^*  ^^  departing .  day.  There 
once  sumptuous  tombs,  that  their  ^^^^  i^^  darkened  by  the  ad- 
owners  vainly  built  to  make  their  vancing  shadows  of  evening, 
lives  immortal:  before  and  around  n^ig^itbe  discerned  the  grey  and 
us,  the  dreary  waste  of  the  ^^^y  P^^®  ^^  *^®  Colosseum,  and 
Campagna  lay  in  all  its  desola-  '^.^.^.f  ^^*?,  ^""^  ^^^^^^  ^/^^^ 
tion.  There  cities  had  been  bom,  ^^"^  '^  solitary  arches  and  mn- 
,  ^,  . ,  .  V  J  r.  xu  ed  fragments,  words  are  insuf- 
and  there  they  penshed  from  the  fieient  to  describe  the  melancholy 


world    forever — there  fields   had 


emotions  which  crowd  the  mind 


been  lost  and  won,  when  Rome  ^p^^  ^^^^       ^^^    ^^^^  ,^^h  a 

was  struggling  for  the    mastery  g^ene   as   this.    It  is   the  huge 

with  the  fierce  nations  that  sur-  ^^^^  which  covers  the  remains  of 

rounded  her.    It  was  over   this  the  loftiest  human  greatness,  that 

vast  plain  swept  that  red  whirl-  ever  had  existence.    Gazing  upon 

wind,  descried  by  the  wan  burgh-  such  a  scene 


ers  from   "the  rock  Tarpeian, 
when  was  heard 


"The  heart  runs  o'er 
With  sUent  homage  of  the  great  of  old, 
"  The  trumpets  war  note  proud,  The  dead,  but  sceptered  Bovereigns- 

The  trampling  and  the  hum,  who  stiU  rule 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly,  Our  spirits  from  their  urns.'* 


"The  Lord    reigneth;   let  the       "The  Lord  reigneth;   let   the 
people  tremble:  he  sitteth  between  earth  rejoice;   let  the  multitude 
the  cherubim;   let    the  earth  be  of  isles  be  glad  t/icrco/." 
moved." 
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ARTIST-WORK. 
WIFE. 

'*  The  theme  includes  a  lesson.    I  will  write 
The  thought  out  to  a  full  and  fine  result: 
—Old  Leonardo,  with  his  grand,  grey  head, 
And  patriarchal  heard,  day  after  day 
,  Sitting  within  the  Milan  market-place; 
Searching  amid  that  humanest  of  crowds, 
To  find  some  face  that  he  might  glorify 
With  his  rare  art,  until  the  shepherd-hoy 
Looks  from  his  canvass— a  divine  Saint  John. 

"I'll  paint  the  potrait  with  Correggio's  charm 
Of  light  and  shadow;— the  most  royal  brow,— 
The  meditative  gaze, — the  stately  pose, — 
The  simple  Doric  dignity  of  dress- 
Till  the  old  master  glows  upon  my  page 
In  nature's  living  colors. 

"  Round  him  then, 
I'll  group  the  common  folk,  that  come  and  go ; 
The  brawny-arm'd,  red  turban'd  fisherman,— 
The  chestnut-vender,  with  his  scowling  glance — 
(A  hint  of  Judas  in  his  sinister  eye) — 
The  mild-&ced  mother  who  looks  smiling  down, 
A  possible  Madonna— on  the  child 
That  grasps  her  finger; — ^innocent  flower-girls, 
And  bronze-cheek'd,  wrinkled  gossips. 

"I  will  prove. 
That  genius  beckoned,  when  Da  Vinci  shut 
His  dreamy  studio, — leaving  on  the  wall, 
The  half-done  picture  which  his  fancy  failed 
To  summon  models  for,— and  sought  and  found 
Within  the  commonest  lives,  new  elements 
Of  inspiration.    I  will  make  it  clear, 
That  he  who  with  subjective  introspection. 
Paints  from  the  airy  beings  of  his  brain, 
Is  never  truthful  artist.    He  who  aims 
To  catch  the  lineaments  of  Nature's  face, 
Must  bring  his  pallette's  mingled  colors  forth 
Into  the  open  daylight,— matching  there 
The  pearly  shades  of  cumulated  clouds, — 
The  skyey  spaces,  tinct  with  changeful  blue, — 
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And  all  the  mysteries  of  this  grey-green  earth, 
Not  learned  beneath  close  roofs. 

"  Thus  will  I  teach 
The  lesson  often  taught,~that  we  look 
About  our  feet  for  the  material 
From  which  to  mould  high  purpose:— that  the  life 
Hemming  us  round,  has  rich  suggest iveness, — 
That  even  the  homeliest  office  of  the  hour, 
Uduty  dignify  and  lift  it  up, 
And  if  for  terms  of  service,  it  demand 
Kenunciations— strict  self-sacrifice- 
Small  abnegations 

"  Darling,  are  you  there? 
And  did  you  ask  if  I  restored  the  buttons 
Lost  from  your  shooting-jacket?    Nay — forgive  I 
My  Poem—"  Household  Priestesses^^— detained  me, 
And  I  forgot  the  buttons. 

"Ah — he's  gone! 
I  hear  him  whistling  to  his  pointers  now: 
Yonder  he  stops  beneath  the  apple-tree. 
To  strap  his  game-bag:    and  I  hear  his  voice; 
{—I  never  heard  one  sweeter  than  my  husband's—) 
"What  is  he  singing?" 

HUSBAND. 

"  Carolling  lark,— so  high— so  high, 
Up  in  the  sky, — 

Floating  a  fairy,  airy  mote. 

Earthward  dropping  a  liquid  note. 
Tenderly  clear, 

Such  as  it  quickens  my  heart  to  hear. 

Out  of  vision,  as  stars  withdrawn 

Into  the  dawn- 
Blotted  away  from  mortal  view, 
Drowned  in  infinite  depths  of  blue, 

Never  to  be 
Aught  but  a  creature  of  air  to  me! 

Never  to  stoop  from  flight  so  broad, 

Down  to  the  sod. 

Where  you  fashioned  your  grassy  nest— 

'Tis  too  lowly  a  place  of  rest:— 

Twiiterers  there, 

■Chirp,  but  you  heed  not,  high  in  air. 
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Tame  little  robin,  piping  so  sweet, 

Here  at  my  feet. 
Cheerily  chirruping  all  day  long. 
Only  for  me:  With  such  a  song, 

Wherefore  should  I 
Care  for  the  music  that  floods  the  sky!" 

WIFE. 

^*  So  man  would  have  it!    Let  him  be  the  lark, 
To  spring  straight  upward  from  the  trampled  grass, 
To  shed  the  dampness  from  his  fretted  wings— 
To  leave  the  querrulous  fledglings  far  below— 
And  oat  upon  the  golden  air  to  soar 
Unhindered,— wasting  all  his  fervid  soul 
Upon  the  careless  breeze:  and  then,  when  tired, 
To  drop  down  slowly  to  the  clover-nest. 
Where  all  the  while,  his  mate  has  fed  their  brood, 
In  patient  love,— oblivious  of  the  sky. 

Unconscious  of  the  sunshine 

"Yet— and  yet- 
As  I'm  true  wife  and  woman,  I  would  rather 
Be  the  brown  sparrow  picking  ftom  his  hand. 
If  so  it  please  him  better,— than  inspire 
A  thousand  other  listeners  with  my  song! 

"  But  what,  my  little  scholar? — Have  you  too 
Lost  buttons  from  your  jacket?" 

CHILD. 

"  Mother,  I  have  come  to  ask 

That  youUl  help  me  to  decline 
All  these  nouns:  I've  conned  my  task, 

But  I  cannot  read  a  line. 

Tell  me  what  offidum^  means; 

Here  is  ^facere — to  do,' — 
But  this  verb  that  intervenes, 

I  am  puzzled  to  construe. 

And  this  philologic  stuflf,— 

Mother,  I  should  like  to  know 
If  I  did  not  learn  enough 

English  Grammar  long  ago. 
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Then  these  sums— they  vex  me  yet — 

Rule  of  Two^  or  Rule  of  Three, 
Which  is  proper?— I  forget, 

For  it^s  quite  all  one  to  me. 

What^s  an  equinoctial  line? 

What's  a  zone— a  parallel? 
Mother  dear,  will  you  define? 

For  I'm  sure  J  cannot  tell." 

WIFE. 

*'  Yes,  yes,  my  son,  I'll  help  you.    Let  me  first 
Put  up  my  writing. 

^^  Themes  for  charmed  thought,— 
The  quiet,  studious  ease— the  author's  desk— 
The  chosen  hours  withdrawn  from  household  use, 
And  hedged  from  interruption, — these,  'tis  plain, 
Are  not  for  wives  and  mothers.     They  must  sit 
Like  Leonardo  in  the  market  place. 
Amid  the  jostling  stir  of  clamorous  life. 
And  catch  suggestions  of  the  beautiful. 
For  love— true  artist, — to  idealize 
In  living  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  Ho3i£!" 


TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  SPAIN* 

Passing  Trafalgar,  where  Xel-  turn  to  a  map  of  Spain,"  says 
son  greatly  died,  our  steamer  Trench  on  Words,  "you  will 
entered  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.—  take  note  at  its  Southern  point, 
As  we  could  not  possibly  reach  and  running  out  into  the  Straits 
that  Fortress  before  sun-set,  when  of  Gibraltar,  of  a  promontory, 
the  gates  would  be  closed,  an  which  from  its  position,  is  ad- 
American  friend  and  myself,  with  mirably  adapted  for  commanding 
the  double  view  of  seeing  Tarifa,  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  avoiding  a  night  on  Sea,  and  watching  the  exit  and 
board,  determined  to  go  ashore  at  entrance  of  all  ships.  A  fortress 
Land's  End  of  Europe,  and  thence  stands  upon  this  promontory, 
on  horse-back  to  "  The  Hock."—  called  qow,  as  it  was  also  called  in 
And  here  a  bit  of  etymology  may  the  times  of  the  Moorish  domina- 
not  be  out  of  place.  "If  you  tion  in  Spain,  7lin/a ;  the  name, 
—  indeed,  is  of  Moorish  origin.    It 

•  Continued  from  page  134.  was  the  custom  of  the  Moors  to 
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watch  from  this  point  all  mer-  one  eye— a  most  tantalizing  mode, 

chant-ships  going  into,  or  coming  especially  as  the  women  of  Tarifa 

out  of,   the  Midland  Sea,    and,  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  pretty: 

issuing  from  this  strong-hold,  to  "WhoseiovelyvUage  is  too  bright 

levy  duties,  according    to    fixed  To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight." 

rates,  on  all  merchandise  passing  The  Alcazar,  now  dilapidated 

in  and  out  of  the  Straits ;  and  this  and  a  prison  for  galley-slaves,  was, 

was  called,  from  the  place  where  in  its  prime,  a  strong  Castle  and  a 


it  was  levied,  'tan/a'  or  ^tar- 
iff ;^  and  in  this  way  we  have 
acquired  the  word.''  But  how  did 
the  place  come  to  be  called  Tarifa  i 
So  named  in  honor  of  Tarif  Ibu 
Malik,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  who 
landed  here  A.  D.,  711,  and  who. 


fine  specimen  of  the  Moorish 
style.  A  window  is  still  pointed 
out  where  was  enacted,  in  the 
war  between  the  Christians  and 
Saracens,  one  of  those  scenes  that 
reminds  us  of  the  heroic  virtue 
of  old  Home.  I  tell  the  story, 
besides  the  celebily  of  being  the  which  is  authentic,  as  it  is  told  in 
first  to  lift  the  standard  of  the  the  guide-books. 
Crescent  in  Europe,  has  also  i^  1292,  Sancho,  the  Brave, 
given  to  modem  tongues  a  new  captured  Tarifa.  Alonzo  Perez 
term,  and  to  modem  politics  a  ^e  Guzman,  when  all  others  de- 
new  problem.  All  the  ancient  clined,  offered  to  hold  this  post  of 
nations  practiced  free  trade.—  danger  for  a  year.  The  Moors 
These  early  Arabs,  at  the  gate-  beleaguered  it,  aided  by  the  In- 
way  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  fante  Juan,  a  brother  of  Sancho, 
the  first  to  lay  a  tribute  on  com-  ^^ho  had  turned  traitor  to  the 
mercc.  It  was  evidently,  in  their  Chri8tians,and  to  whom  Alonzo's 
case,  purely  an  exercise  of  might,  only  son,  aged  nine,  had  been 
since  they  had  no  pretence  of  previously  entrusted  as  a  page. — 
right  to  arrest  merchandise,which,  juan  now  brought  the  boy  under 
passing  from  one  great  sea  to  the  walls,  and  threatened  to  kill 
another,  did  not  enter,  or  seek  to  him  if  his  father  would  not  sur- 
enter  their  ports  on  either  side  of  render.  Alonzo  drew  his  dagger 
the  passage.  But  the  idea  thus  and  threw  it  down,  fiercely  ex- 
lawlessly  started hasjin  a  modified  claiming,  "I  prefer  honor  with- 
form,  become  the  vexata  quc^tio  out  a  son,  to  a  son  with  dishonor.'' 
of  political  science.  He  retired  from  the  window,  and 

As  Tarifa  was  the  first  to  re-  the  Prince  Juan  proceeded  im- 
ceive  the  invader,  so  it  remains  to  mediately  to  put  the  child  to 
this  day  more  truly  oriental  than  death.  A  cry  of  wail  and  horror 
any  town  in  Spain.  The  streets  ran  through  the  Spanish  battle- 
are  narrow,  tortuous  and  clean —  ments.  Alonzo  again  rushed  to 
the  houses  flat-roofed  and  nearly  the  window,  ignorant  of  what  had 
windowless  towards  the  street. —  caused  the  cry  among  his  troops, 
What  strikes  you  as  peculiarly  and  beheld  his  son's  body.  Turn- 
Eastero,  is  the  manner  of  wear-  ing  to  his  wife,  now  a  childless 
ing  the  mantilla,  which  is  so  fold-  mother,  he  calmly  said,  ^'  I  feared 
ed  as  to  conceal  all  the  face  but  the  Infidel  had  gained  the  city." 
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Leaving  Tarifa,  which  a  few 
hours  sufficed  to  see,  we  took 
horses  for  Gibraltar.  We  turned 
from  the  direct  road  somewhat  to 
the  left  in  order  to  cross  a  plain, 
a  few  miles  from  Tarifa,  famous 
in  the  annals  of  war,  where  a 
great  battle  was  fought  in  1340, 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors, 
under  Alonzo  XI  and  Yusuf  I. 
The  forces  on  each  side  are  stated 
as  follows:  Spaniards  25,000  in- 
fantry and  14,000  cavalry;  Moors 
400,000  infantry  and  70,000  caval- 
ry. The  Spanish  loss  was  only  20 
men,  the  Moorish  200,000.  These 
figures,  f\imished  by  Spanish 
Chronicles,  are  laughed  at  as 
fabulous.  And  mur:h  exaggera- 
tion should  be  allowed,  undoubt- 
edly, to  the  pride  of  race  and  to 
the  boast  of  victory.  Still  the 
figures  may  not  be  so  wide  of  the 
mark,  after  all.  Accounts  of 
other  battles,  deemed  quite  his- 
torical, exhibit  almost  equal  dis- 
parity of  numbers  and  even  great- 
er destruction  of  the  vanquished — 
Platcea,  for  instance,  where  of  the 
:500,000  Persians  who  went  into 
the  fight,  but  3,000  escaped  alive. 

AVe  should  note,  as  an  event  in 
the  progress  of  arms,  that  in  this 
engagement  the  Moors  had  ar- 
tillery, six  years  before  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  where  it  is  generally 
considered  cannon  was  first  used 
in  Europe.  And,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  unskillful  handling  of  this 
new  weapon,  instead  of  relying 
upon  the  close-fight  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  and  in  which 
they  excelled,  that  so  disastrous- 
ly lost  them  the  day.  For  what- 
ever else  may  be  uncertain  about 
the  battle  here  fought,  its  result  is 
not  uncertain.    It  settled  forever 


the  question  between  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent  in  the  Feiuiisu- 
la.  It  secured  Spain  to  Christi- 
anity. Not  that  the  Infidel  domi- 
nation fell  '^  like  the  sudden  down- 
come  of  a  tower,"  but  men  every- 
where foresaw,  even  slowly  as 
causes  operated  in  that  age,  that 
fall  it  must.  It  was  death-doomed 
on  this  plain,  which  is  now  rank 
and  fragrant  with  weed  and  wild 
flower.  Four  or  five  miles  from 
here  is  another  embattled  field, 
where  July  19,  A.  D.,  711,  a  seven- 
days'  action  was  begun,  between 
the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  which 
ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the 
latter,  and  gave  Spain  to  the 
Moslem.  Thus  a  single  battle, 
fought  on  almost  the  self-same 
ground,  though  at  an  interval  of 
more  than  six  centuries  apart, 
both  established  and  subverted 
the  Spanish- Arabic  ascendency.— 
The  two-fold  coincidence  is  strik- 
ing, if  not  unexampled. 

We  regained  our  direct  road, 
and  our  ride  presented  us  at  every 
step  with  a  varied  succession  of 
beautiful  and  sublime  prospects. 
Spain,  like  all  peninsulas,  ter- 
minates Southward  in  bold  clifis, 
from  the  summits  of  which  the 
view  is  magnificently  extensive. 
Sometimes,  through  the  leafy  vista 
of  the  wild  forest,  we  could  see 
the  mountain  torrent  leaping,  as 
a  hart,  over  rock  and  precipice 
till  its  crystal  stream  softly  min- 
gled with  the  waters  of  the  un- 
ruflled  Bay.  We  repeatedly  called 
to  mind  Moore's  fine  imagery: 

*'  As  a  bright  river  that,  fi-om  fall  to 

foil 
In  many  a  maze   clesoending,  bright 

through  all, 
Finds  some  fair  region   where,  each 

lab3rrinth  past, 
In  one  full  lake  of  light  it  rests  at  last.'^ 
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Far  off  to  the  right  our  eyes  something  in  the  outline  not  un- 

caught,  at  intervals,  the  snowy  like  England's  national  symbol, 
ridge  of  the  Atlas,  while  nearer      in  the  evening,    crossing    the 

at  hand,  on  either  side    of  the  Bay  from  Algiceras,  we  reached 

Strait,  the  fabled  Pillars  of  Her-  Gibraltar,  which  is  a  free  port, 

cules— "Gibel   Mousa  "    on    the  and  consequently  we  were  not  an- 

African  coast  and  "Gibraltar"  noyed  by  officials  curious  toin- 

on  the  European— lifted  their  gi-  spect  our  passports  and  rummage 

gantic  masses  grandly  from  the  our  baggage  for  contraband.    Yet 

***•  we  barely  escaped  an  annoyance 

Englishmen  are  fond  of  dis-  more  vexatious  than  the  custom- 
covering  in  the  shape  of  Gibraltar,  house— for  we  had  scarcely  touch- 
**  full -charged  with  England^s  ed  the  celebrated  Bock,  ere  the 
thunders,"  a  resemblance  to  a  signal-gun,  "booming  slow  with 
Hon  couchant:  and  seen,  as  we  sullen  roar,"  announced  that  the 
now  saw  it,  at  a  distance  of  ten  gates  were  shut  and  would  not  be 
or  tifteen  miles,  there  is,  in  truth,  opened  till  next  day  at  sunrise. 


"We  do  all  fade  as  the  Leaf." 

Autumn  has  clustered  his  cohorts 

An  army  with  banners  green, 

Tossing  their  branches  like  knightly  spears, 

In  the  sunshine ^8  golden  sheen. 

.September's  sun  is  flaming 

(^n  ripened  shock  and  sheaf, 

In  lines  of  light  proclaiming 

The  fading  of  the  leaf. 
For  the  frost  with  its  chilling  hand  comes  down. 
And  snatches  from  nature  her  clustering  crown,— 
He  spreads  his  cloak  on  the  forest  bright 
And  its  pomp  is  passed  in  a  single  night. 
While  each  waving  bough  where  the  woodbirds  sung 
It's  shriveled  leaves  to  the  ground  has  flung. 
And  the  birds  to  a  brighter  home  have  past. 
For  a  withering  blight  on  the  scene  is  cast, 
And  the  lingering  shadows  faintly  fall 
On  the  faded  flowers  like  a  funeral  pall. 
And  over  the  blue  of  the  beaming  skies 
A  hazy  veil  like  a  covering  lies, 
And  a  softening  calmness  sadly  steals 
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On  the  pensive  spirit  which  shrinking  feels:— 

What  a  thousand  wordless  voices  say — 

'^  Seed  time  and  harvest  have  passed  away!^' 

The  Lord  of  autumn  assembles 
An  army  exceedingly  grand, 
,    Glowing  in  beauty  and  strength  supreme, 
Arranged  by  the  Master's  hand; 

Each  buoyant  breast  is  bounding 

With  a  bliss  as  bright  as  brief. 

While  spirit  knells  are  sounding 

The  fading  of  life's  leaf! 
For  a  fiercer  blast  and  a  keener  chill 
Than  the  touch  of  winter  its  pulses  still, 
And  its  joy  dissolves  with  a  mocking  gleam, 
And  its  visions  fade  like  a  fairy  dream. 
As  over  the  heart  with  a  murmur  deep 
The  tempests  of  desolation  sweep  I— 
High  hopes  like  the  summer  birds  are  flown — 
Sweet  fancies  along  with  the  leaves  are  strown — 
And  fast  on  the  future's  trembling  track 
Porebodings  are  falling  heavy  and  black, 
While  a  legion  of  fearful  fancies  shroud 
The  path  of  the  present  as  with  a  cloud, 
And  a  mist,  which  no  gleam  of  faith  divides 
The  face  of  heaven  from  our  vision  hides, 
,  And  the  soul  repeats  with  a  dumb  dismay: 
'*Seed  time  and  harvest  have  passed  away." 

The  harvest  is  ended,  summer  is  past 
And  death  and  winter  are  hurrying  fast, 
But  the  balmy  breath  of  another  spring 
A  fresher  bloom  to  the  earth  will  bring, 
And  the  soul  which  drinks  at  the  sacred  fount 
Of  its  God's  supplying,  shall  upward  mount 
To  a  holy  haven  where  sorrows  cease 
And  doubt  and  despairing  are  merged  in  peace; — 
And  the  weary  heart  and  the  aching  breast 
Are  filled  with  the  rapture  of  perfect  rest, 
And  the  spirit  blooms  in  a  brighter  day 
Though  seed  time  and  harvest  have  passed  away! 
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BATTLE  OF  KING'S  MOUNTAIN. 

The  bard  fought  and  decisive  of  the  loyalists  who  had  fled  from 
battle  of  King's  Mountain  took  the  Carolinas  and  taken  reAige 
place  on  the  7th  of  October,  1780.  among  them.  These  were  now 
Its  importance  to  the  success  of  emboldened  to  collect  from  all 
the  American  arms  in  the  Hevo-  quarters,  under  cover  of  Pre- 
lationary  war,  and  the  decided  vosts'  army.  They  either  united 
inflaence  of  the  victory  obtained  with  it,  or  joined  in  formidable 
there,  upon  the  cause  of  American  bodies  to  hunt  up  and  destroy  the 
Independence,  have  scarcely  been  whig  inhabitants.  Many  of  these 
alluded  to,  by  the  historians  of  were  forced  in  their  turn,  to  for- 
the  North.  By  some  of  them,  it  sake  their  homes,  and  transport 
has  been  mentioned,  in  a  brief  their  families  beyond  the  mount- 
paragraph,  as  an  unimportant  ains,  to  the  secure  retreats  of 
skirmish,— out  upon  the  remote  Watauga  and  Nollichuchy.  It 
frontier,— with  few  of  its  details  became  evident  that  all  that  was 
and  with  no  reference  to  its  ulti-  wanting  to  complete  British  as- 
mate  bearing  on  the  question  of  cendancy  in  the  South,  was  the 
liberty  and  independence.  Bot-  possession  of  Charleston.  Should 
ta^-and  he  a  foreigner— is  the  that  metropolis  and  the  army  of 
only  historian  who  has  given  to  Lincoln  that  defended  it,  be  cap- 
the  South  even  the  appearance  of  tured,  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
justice,  in  his  excellent  history  of  State,  and  probably  of  North 
the  American  Bevolution.  By  Carolina  also,  would  ensue. — 
other  historians,  defeats  in  the  Charleston  was,  on  the  29th  of 
Xorth  have  been  magnified  into  March,  1780,  invested  by  Frevost. 
victories,  while  the  real  and  sub-  The  defence  was  protracted  under 
fttantial  triumph  of  the  Southern  every  discouragement  and  disad- 
soldiers  and  patriots  at  King's  vantage,  to  the  12th  of  May, 
Mountain,  is  barely  mentioned  or  when  General  Lincoln  found  him- 
entirely  omitted.  self  obliged  to   capitulate.    The 

To  estimate  fully  and  to  under-  fall  of  Charleston  was  soon  after 
stand  properly  the  extent  of  this  succeeded  by  the  rapid  conquest 
victory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  of  the  interior  country,  and  from 
make  a  hasty  examination  of  the  the  sea-coast  to  the  mountains, 
condition  of  American  affiiirsat  the  progress  of  the  enemy  was 
the  time  of  its  occurrence.  almost  wholly  an  uninterrupted 

The  failure  of  the  combined  conquest.  The  inhabitants  gener- 
forces  of  General  Lincoln  and  ally  submitted,  and  were  either 
Count  D'Estaing  to  re-capture  paroled  as  prisoners,  or  took  pro- 
Savannah,  had  left  Georgia  in  the  tection  as  British  subjects.  A 
qoict  possession  of  the  enemy.—  few  brave  and  patriotic  men,  un- 
This  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  der  gallant  and  indomitable  lead- 
British,  many  of  the  Indians  and  ers,  remained  in  arms,  but  were 
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Barprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
Tarleton  and  Webster,  or  for  se- 
curity from  tbeir  pursuit,  with- 
drew into  North  Carolina.  The 
march  of  the  enemy  was  con- 
tinued towards  the  populous  whig 
settlements,  and  garrisons  were 
established  at  prominent  points 
of  the  country,  with  the  view  of 
pushing  their  conquest  still  further 
into  the  interior.  South  Carolina 
was  indeed  considered,  as  a  sub- 
dued British  Province,  rather  than 
an  American  State,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, believing  the  conquest  of  the 
South  complete,  invested  Lord 
Cornwallis  with  command  and 
sailed  for  New  York. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
submission  of  the  inhabitants, 
there  remained  a  few  unconquer- 
able spirits,  whom  nothing  but 
death  could  quell.  These  were 
Sumter,  Marion  and  Williams, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Twiggs 
and  Clarke,  of  Georgia.  The  lat- 
ter had  withdrawn  with  about  one 
hundred  of  his  valiant,  but  over- 
powered countrymen,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  remote  settlements 
on  the  western  waters.  Here, 
their  representations  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  loyal- 
ists, stimulated  into  life,  the  pas- 
sion of  the  frontier-men  for  re- 
taliation and  revenge.  They  had 
leflt;  parents  and  kindred  and 
countrymen  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  their  hearts  yet 
yearned  for  their  safety  and  wel- 
fare. The  homes  of  their  youth 
were  pillaged  and  the  friends  they 
loved  were  slain,  or  driven  into 
exile.  Above  all,  the  great  cause 
of  American  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence  was    endangered,    the 


country  was  invaded  by  a  power- 
ful foe;  and  the  exigencies  of 
Carolina  called  aloud  for  there- 
turn  of  every  absent  son,  for  her 
rescue  and  defence.  The  call  was- 
promptly  obeyed.  And  the 
mountain  men — pioneers  of  Ten- 
nessee— ^were  the  first  to  resist  the 
invaders. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Britishi 
army  had  advanced  to  Ninety 
Six,  Camden  and  Cheraw.  Their 
successes  had  stimulated  into  act- 
ivity, the  hitherto  dormant  dis- 
affection of  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Carolina.  The 
enemy  was  now  approaching,  in 
his  career  of  conquest  and  victory, 
the  southern  boundary  of  thst 
State.  Many  who  had  hitherto 
worn  the  mask  of  friendship,  be- 
came now  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  American  cause,  and  under 
loyalist  leaders,  assembled  to- 
gether at  Bamsour^s  Mill,  North 
Carolina,  and  after  a  hard  con- 
flict, had  been  dispersed.  A  simi- 
lar body  met  on  the  Facolet  in 
South  Carolina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Patrick  Moore.— 
Against  these  Colonels  Sevier  and 
Shelby,  with  their  mountain  men, 
and  Colonel  Clarke,  with  his  refa- 
gee  Georgians,  six  hundred  in  all, 
were  dispatched  by  Gen.  McDow- 
ell. The  tory  garrison  surrender- 
ed. Another  body  of  tories,  un- 
der command  of  the  British  Col. 
Ennes,  was  also  met  and  van- 
quished at  Musgrove's  Mill.  The 
battle  was  scarcely  over  when  a 
messenger  rode  into  camp  bear- 
ing the  information  that  the  grand 
army  of  General  Gates  had  been 
disastrously  defeated  at  Camden, 
and  advising  the  Whig  leaders  to 
get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  pos-- 
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ftible,  and  escape  with  the  prison-  Washington,  in  our  eventual  sne- 
ers they  had  captured.  After  a  cess,  was  shaken.  The  brave  had 
very  earnest  pursuit  byDupois-  despaired  and  sought  for  safety 
ter,  SeTier,  Shelby  and  Clarke  in  the  remote  seclusion  of  the 
made  good  their  retreat  across  Trans-montane  settlements. — 
the  mountain,  and  Gates,  with  The  timid  were  suing  to  the  in- 
the  scattered  fragments  of  his  vaders  for  protection.  But  under 
army,  after  the  ill-advised  and  all  these  discouragements— amid 
badly  arranged  battle  near  Cam-  the  conquests  of  the  enemy,  and 
den,  had  ingloriously  fallen  back  the  defection  of  quondam  Whigs, — 
to  Hillsborough;  thus  leaving  there  were  gallant  patriots  whose 
scarcely  a  single  armed  corps  to  spirit  never  quailed.  On  the 
meet  and  repel  the  advance  of  mountain  heights  and  in  the  quiet 
Cornwallis  into  North  Carolina,  retreats  beyond  them,  was  found 
which  he  declared  to  be  only  the  the  stern  determination  to  con- 
stepping  stone  to  the  easy  con-  quer  or  to  die.  To  rescue  the 
quest  of  Virginia.  But  these  sev-  country  or  become  victims  in  its 
eral  military  disasters  were  not  defence. 

the  alone  causes  of  the  gloom  and  Cornwallis,  elated  with  the  con- 
despondency,  that  now  hung  like  quest  he  had  already  made,  re- 
a  pall  over  the  discouraging  pros-  mained  in  Camden  only  long 
pects  of  American  success.  The  enough  to  arrange  civil  affairs  in 
tioances  of  Congress  were  in  a  South  Carolina,  before  he  should 
most  deranged  condition,  and  advance  to  further  successes  in 
daily  becoming  worse.  The  State  North  Carolina.  But  in  the  mean 
treasuries  were  exhausted,  and  time  he  had  sent  Col.  Tarleton 
it  had  become  impossible  to  sub-  and  Major  Ferguson  with  a  de- 
sist the  army  and  to  furnish  the  tachment  of  soldiers  to  scour  the 
famishing  soldiers  either  with  country,  to  encourage  the  loyal- 
clothing  or  ammunition.  The  ists,  and  to  intimidate  the  few 
confidence  of  the  most  steadfast  remaining  whigs,  while  he,  with 
friends  of  America  was  shaken,  the  main  army,  advanced  to  and 
and  hope  of  final  success  was  al-  took  possession  of  Charlotte,  where 
most  annihilated  in  the  bosom  of  he  intended  to  establish  a  post 
every  patriot.  and  garrison.    This  place  he  en- 

This  was  the  darkest  period  in  tered  September  25, 1780. 
the  Eevolutionary  war.  The  Ferguson,  who  had  been  sent 
British  flag  floated  in  triumph  to  the  populous  districts  on  the 
over  Savannah  and  Charleston. —  left  of  Cornwallis,  to  watch  the 
South  Carolina  was  not  only  over-  movements  of  the  patriot  whigs 
run,  but  was  subdued  and  in  the  on  the  Facolet  and  Enoree,  was 
possession  of  the  enemy,  from  the  near  to  Musgrove's  Mill  when 
sea-coast  to  the  Blue  Eidge. —  that  victory  was  won,  and  had  de- 
Comwallis  was  in  Charlotte,  N.  tached  Dupoister  his  second  in 
C,  and  profiining  there  the  first  command,in  pursuit  of  the  mount- 
Temple  of  Liberty  and  Indepen-  ain  men.  Ferguson  himself  with 
dence.     The  confidence  even  of  the  main  body  of  his  army  follow- 
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ed  close  upon  the  heels  of  Dupois- 
ter,  determined  to  retake  the  pris- 
oners or  to  support  hiB  second  in 
command,  if  he  should  overtake 
and  engage  the  escaping  enemy. 
But  finding  that  his  efforts  were 
fruitless,  he  took  post  at  a  place 
then  called  Gilbert  Town,  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  present 
Rutherfordton.  From  this  place 
he  sent  a  most  threatening  mes- 
sage by  Samuel  Philips,  a  paroled 
prisoner,  that  if  the  people  west 
of  the  mountains  did  not  lay  down 
their  opposition  to  the  British 
arms,  he  would  march  his  army 
over,  burn  and  lay  waste  their 
country,  and  hang  their  leaders. 

Patrick  Ferguson,  who  had  sent 
this  insolent  threat,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army.  Of  the 
loyalists  composing  a  part  of  his 
command,  some  had  previously 
been  across  the  mountains,  and 
were  familiar  with  the  passes 
by  which  these  heights  were  pene- 
trated. One  of  them  had  been 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  coat 
of  tar  and  feathers,  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  by  the  light- 
horse  men  of  Capt.  Robert  Sevier, 
on  NoUichuchy.  He  proposed  to 
act  as  pilot  to  the  command,  which 
now  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  ready  to  carry  into  effect, 
the  threat  made  by  Ferguson. 

This  officer  had  already  dis- 
played that  combination  of  in- 
trepid heroism,  inventive  genius 
and  sound  judgment,  which  con- 
stitute the  valiant  soldier  and  the 
able  commander.  In  early  youth, 
he  entered  the  British  army,  and 
in  the  German  war  was  distin- 
guished by  a  courage  as  cool,  as  it 
was  determined.  The  boasted 
skill  of  the  Americans  in  the  use 


of  the  rifle,  was  an  object  of  ter- 
ror to  the  British  troops,  and  the 
rumors  of  their  fatal  aim,  opera- 
ted upon,  and  stimulated  the 
genius  of  Ferguson.  His  in- 
vention produced  a  new  species  of 
that  instrument  which  could  be 
loaded  at  the  breech,  without 
using  the  rammer  or  turning  the 
muzzle  away  from  the  enemy,  and 
with  such  quickness  Of  repetition 
as  to  fire  seven  times  in  a  minute.* 

In  his  march  through  the 
country,  Ferguson  had  armed 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
well  affected  to  the  British  cause 
and  had  embodied  them  for  their 
own  defence.  Now  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  thus  marshalling 
the  militia  of  all  the  upper  Dis- 
tricts. Under  his  direction  and  I 
conduct,  a  military  force,  at  once 
numerous  and  select  was  enrolled 
and  disciplined. 

Receiving  by  the  paroled  prison- 
er, the  threatening  message  from 
Ferguson,  Colonel  Shelby  began 
at  once  to  concert  measures, 
suited  to  the  approaching  crisis. 
He  visited  Colonel  Sevier,  and 
they  came  to  the  determination, 
to  raise  all  the  rifiemen  they  could, 
march  hastily  through  the  mount- 
ains and  endeavor  to  surprise 
Ferguson  in  his  camp.  Thej 
hoped  to  be  able,  at  least  to  crip- 
ple him,  so  as  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  his  threat.  The  day 
and  the  place  were  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous  of  the  men.  The 
time  was  the  25th  of  Septeml)er, 
and  the  Sycamore  Shoals,  on 
Watauga,  selected,  as  the  most 
central    point,    and     abounding 

*  Bisset. 
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most  in  the  necessary  supplies,  officer,  and  represented  to  him, 
Colonel  Sevier,  with  that  in-  that  the  want  of  means  was  likely 
tense  earnestness  and  persuasive  to  retard,  and  in  some  measure  to 
address,  for  which  he  was  so  re- ,  frustrate,  his  exertions,  to  carry 
markable,  began  at  once  to  arouse  out  the  expedition,  and  suggested 
the  border-men  for  the  projected  to  him  the  use  of  the  public 
enterprise.  In  this  he  found  no  money  in  his  hands.  John  Adair, 
difficulty.  A  spirit  of  congenial  Esq.,  late  of  Knox  county,  was 
heroism,  brought  to  his  standard,  the  Entry-Taker,  and  his  reply 
in  a  few  days,  more  men  than  it  was  worthy  of  the  times  and  wor- 
was  thought  either  prudent  or  thy  of  the  man.  "  Colonel  Sevier, 
safe  to  withdraw  from  the  settle-  I  have  no  authority  by  law,  to 
ments:  the  whole  military  force  make  that  disposition  of  this 
of  which  was  estimated  at  less  money.  It  belongs  to  the  im- 
than  a  thousand  men.  Fully  one  poverished  treasury  of  Korth 
half  of  that  number  was  necessary  Carolina,  and  I  dare  not  appro- 
to  man  the  forts  and  stations,  and  priate  a  shilling  of  it  to  any  pur- 
keep  up  scouting  parties  on  the  pose.  But  if  the  country  is  over- 
extreme  frontier.  The  remainder  run  by  the  British,  liberty  is  gone, 
were  immediately  enrolled  for  the  Let  the  money  go  too.  Take  it. 
distant  service.  A  difficulty  arose  If  the  enemy,  by  its  use,  is  driven 
from  another  source.  Many  of  from  the  country,  I  can  trust  that 
the  volunteers  were  unable  to  fur-  country  to  justify  and  vindicate 
nish  suitable  horses  and  equip-  my  conduct.  Take  it.'' 
ments.  The  iron  hand  of  poverty  The  money  was  taken  and  ex- 
checked  the  rising  ambition  of  pended  in  the  purchase  of  am- 
many  a  valorous  youth,  who  munition  and  the  necessary  equip- 

»*Had  hearrt  of  battle  ments.     This  act  of  Squire  Adair 

*-  And  who  longed  to  foUow  to  the  field  was  legalized  by  the  Legislature 
^ine  warlike  chief."  ^f  jq-^j-th  Carolina,  which  passed 

**  Here  »'     said    Mrs.     Sevier  to  his  credit  812,735,  January  31, 
pointing  to  her  son  James,  not  17S2. 

yet  sixteen  years  old,  "Here,  Colonel  Sevier  also  undertook 
Mr.  Sevier,  is  another  of  our  boys  to  bring  Colonel  McDowell  and 
that  wants  to  go  with  his  father  other  field  officers,  who  with  their 
and  brothers  to  the  war,  but  we  followers,  were  then  in  a  state  of 
have  no  horse  for  him,  and  poor  expatriation  amongst  the  western 
fellow!  it  is  a  great  distance  to  settlers,  into  the  measure.  In 
walk.^^  Colonel  Sevier  tried  to  this  he  succeeded  at  once.  All 
borrow  money  on  his  own  re-  of  them  had  been  driven  from 
eponsibility,  to  fit  out  and  furnish  their  homes,  which  were  now  de- 
the  expedition.  But  every  in-  serted  and  exposed  to  the  depre- 
habitant  had  expended  the  last  dations  of  the  disorderly  and  li- 
dollar  in  taking  up  his  land,  and  centious  loyalists,  who  had  joined 
all  the  money  of  the  country  was  the  Foreign  enemy.  Most  of 
thus  in  the  hands  of  the  Entry-  them  had  friends  and  kindred  on 
Taker.    Sevier  waited  upon  that  whom  Ferguson  and  his  tories. 
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were  even  then  wreaking  their 
vengeance.  These  homes  and 
these  friends,  they  longed  to  rescue 
and  protect  from  further  violence 
and  desecration. 

To  Colonel  Shelby  was  assign- 
ed the  co-operation  of  the 
riflemen  of  Western  Virginia. — 
These  had  in  many  a  past 
campaign  with  the  pioneers  of 
Tennessee,  hivouacked  and  fought 
and  triumphed  together  over  a 
savage  foe,  and  it  was  now  deem- 
ed essential  to  the  preservation  of 
a  common  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, to  obtain  the  aid  of  these 
gallant  men  in  resisting  the  in- 
vasion of  the  common  country. 
Shelby  wrote  to  Colonel  Camp- 
hell,  of  Virginia,  stating  what 
had  been  concerted  by  Sevier  and 
himself,  and  urging  him  to  Join 
them  with  his  regiment.  That 
gallant  officer,  true  to  the  general 
cause,  but  most  loyal  to  Virginia, 
replied  that  he  preferred  his 
original  plan,  which  was  to  march 
his  men  down  by  the  way  of  the 
riower-Grap,  and  get  on  the 
Southern  border  of  Virginia, 
ready  to  meet  and  oppose  Lord 
Cornwallis,  when  he  approached 
that  State.  A  second  application 
of  Shelby  was  more  successful, 
and  Campbell  replied  that  he 
would  co-operate  with  his  whole 
force. 

*  Col.  Campbell  commanded  four 
hundred  men  from  Virginia;  Col. 
Sevier  two  hundred  and  forty  men 
from  Washington  County;  Col. 
Shelby  two  hundred  aijd  forty 
men  from  Sullivan  County  in 
North  Carolina.  The  refugee 
whigs  mustered  under  Colonel 
McDowell.  All  were  well  mount- 
ed and  nearly  all  armed  with  a 


Dechard  rifle.  This  rifle  was  re- 
markable for  the  precision  and 
distance  of  its  shot.  It  was  gen- 
erally three  feet  six  inches  long, 
weighed  about  seven  pounds  and 
ran  seventy  bullets  to  the  pound 
of  lead.  It  was  so  called  from 
Dechard,  the  maker,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  camp  on  Watauga  on  the 
25th  of  September,  presented  an 
animated  spectacle.  The  entire 
military  force  of  the  country  was 
assembled  at  Sycamore  Shoals.— 
Scarce  a  single  gun- man  remained 
that  day  at  his  own  house.-  The 
young,  ardent  and  energetic,  had 
generally  enrolled  themselves  for 
the  campaign  against  Ferguson. 
The  less  vigorous  and  more  aged, 
were  left  with  the  inferior  guns  in 
the  settlements,  for  their  protec- 
tion against  the  Indians;  but  all 
had  attended  the  rendezvous.  The 
old  men  were  there  to  counsel, 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  youth- 
ful soldier,  and  to  receive  from 
the  colonels  instructions  for  the 
defence  of  the  stations  during 
their  absence.  Others  were  there 
to  bring,  in  rich  profusion,  the 
products  of  their  farms,  which 
were  cheerfully  furnished,  gra- 
tuitously and  without  stint,  to  com- 
plete the  outfit  of  the  expedition. 
Gold  and  silver^they  had  not,  but 
subsistence  and  clothing  and 
equipment  and  the  fiery  charger 
— any  thing  the  frontier-man 
owned,  in  the  cabin,  the  field  or 
the  range,  was  offered,  unosten- 
tatiously, upon  the  altar  of  his 
country.  The  wife  and  the  sister 
were  there,  and  with  a  suppressed 
sigh,  witnessed  the  departure  of 
the  husband  and  brother.  And 
there,  too,  were  the  heroic  moth- 
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en  with  a  mournful  but  noble 
pride,  to  take  a  fond  farewell  of 
their  gallant  sons. 

Thesparae  settlements  of  this 
frontier,  had  never  before  seen  as- 
semUed  together  a  concourse 
of  people  so  immense,  and  so  ev- 
idently agitated  by  great  ex* 
citement.  The  large  mass  of  the 
assembly  were  volunteer  riflemen, 
clad  in  fabrics  of  their  own  house- 
holds, and  wearing  the  hunting 
shirt,  so  characteristic  of  the  back- 
woods soldiery,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  the  moccasins  of  their  own 
manufacture.  A  few  of  the  offi- 
cers were  better  dressed,  but  all 
in  citizens'  clothing.  The  mien 
of  Campbell  was  stem,  authorita- 
tive and  dignified;  Sevier  was  vi- 
vacious, ardent,  impulsive  and 
energetic;  Shelby  was  grave,  tac- 
iturn and  determined;  McDowell 
was  moving  about  wiUi  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  a  colonial  mag- 
istrate, inspiring  veneration  for 
his  virtues  and  an  indignant  sym- 
pathy for  the  wrongs  of  himself 
and  his  co-«xiles.  All  were  com- 
pletely wrapt  in  the  absorbing 
sahject  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, then  approaching  its  acme, 
and  threatening  the  homes  and 
theflunilies  of  the  mountaineers 
themselves.  Never  did  mountain 
recess  contain  within  it  a  loftier 
or  more  enlai^;ed  patriotism— nev- 
er a  cooler  or  more  determined 
courage. 

In  the  seclusion  of  their  homes 
in  the  West,  many  of  the  volun- 
teers had  only  heard  of  war  at  a 
distance,  and  had  been  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  that  independ- 
ence for  which  their  Atlantic 
countrymen  were  now  struggling. 
The  near  approach  of  Ferguson 


had  awakened  them  from  their 
security,  and  indignant  at  the 
violence  and  depredations  of  his 
followers,  they  were  now  embod- 
ied to  chastise  and  avenge  them. 
This  they  had  done  at  the  sugges- 
tion and  upon  the  motion  of  their 
own  leaders,  without  any  requisi- 
tion from  the  government  of  Amer- 
ica, or  the  officers  of  the  Conti- 
nental army.  Indeed,  at  this 
moment,  the  American  army  in 
the  South  was  almost  annihilated, 
and  the  friends  of  the  American 
cause  were  discouraged  and  de- 
spondent. The  British  were  every 
where  triumphant,  and  the  lojral- 
ists,  under  the  pretence  of  promot- 
ing the  service  of  his  Britanic 
Majesty,  were  in  many  sections 
perpetrating  the  greatest  outrage 
and  cruelty  upon  the  Whigs.  The 
attitude  of  these  volunteer  de- 
tachments now  assembled  at 
Watauga,  was  as  forlorn  as  it  was 
gallant.  At  the  time  of  their 
embodiment,  and  for  several  days 
after  they  had  marched  against 
the  enemy,  flushed  with  recent 
victories,  and  confident  of  further 
conquest,  it  was  not  known  to 
them  that  a  single  armed  corps  of 
Americans  was  marshalled  for 
their  assistance  and  relief.  The 
crisis  was  indeed  dark  and  gloomy. 
But  indomitable  patriots  were 
present,  prepared  and  willing  to 
meet  it.  The  personnel  of  no  army 
could  have  been  better.  There 
was  strength,  enterprise,  courage 
and  enthusiasm.  The  ardor  and 
impetuosity  and  rashness  of  youth 
were  there,  to  project  and  exe- 
cute, with  the  wisdom  of  mature 
age  to  temper  and  direct  them; 
the  caution  of  the  father  and  the 
irrepressible  daring  of  the  son. 
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Without  delay,  early  on  the 
morningof  the  next  day  after  its 
roidezvous  at  Watauga,  the  little 
army  was  on  the  march.  Before 
the  troops  left  the  camp,  the  ofii* 
cers  requested  that  they  should 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  army  to  Divine  pro- 
tection and  guidance.  They  com- 
plied promptly  with  the  request. 
Prayer,  solemn  and  appropriate, 
was  offered  by  a  clergyman  pres- 
ent, and  the  riflemen  mounted 
their  horses  and  started  on  the 
distant  campaign.  They  pursued 
Bright's  trace  across  the  Yellow 
Mountain.  The  staff  was  incom- 
plete; rather  there  was  no  staff; 
no  quarter-master,  no  commissa- 
ry, no  surgeon,  no  chaplain.  As 
in  all  their  Indian  campaigns, 
being  mounted  and  unincumber- 
ed with  baggage,  their  motions 
were  rapid.  Each  man,  each  of- 
ficer, set  out  with  his  trusty  Dech- 
ard  on  his  shoulder;  a  shot  pouch, 
a  tomahawk,  a  knife,  a  knap-sack 
and  a  blanket  completed  the  out- 
fit. At  night  the  earth  afforded 
him  a  bed  and  the  heavens  a  cov- 
ering: the  mountain  stream 
quenched  his  thirst,  his  provision 
was  procured  from  supplies  ac- 
quired on  the  march  by  his  gun. 
After  passing  the  mountain,  the 
troops,  sparing  the  property  of 
whigs,  quartered  and  subsisted 
upon  the  tories. 

On  the  second  day,  two  of  the 
men  were  missed.  They  had  de- 
serted and  would  doubtless  escape 
to  the  enemy,  and  apprise  them 
of  the  approach  of  the  mountain 
men,  and  the  routeby  which  the 
march  would  be  conducted.  Ow- 
ing to  this  apprehension,  which 
was  subsequently  ascertained  to 


be  well  founded,  the  troops,  alter 
crossing  the  Alleghany,  left  the 
frequented  trace,  and  turned  to 
the  left,  descending  by  a  woiBe 
path  than  was  ever  before  travel- 
ed, by  an  army  of  horsemen. 
Beaching  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Kidge,  they  fell  in  with  Colonel 
Cleaveland,  of  Wilkes  county  and 
Colonel  Winston,  of  Surry  county, 
N.  C,  with  three  or  four  hundred 
men,  who  were  creeping  along 
cautiously  through  the  wooda, 
desiring  to  fall  in  with  and  join 
any  party  that  might  be  going  to 
oppose  the  enemy. 

After  reaching  the  settled  coun- 
try east  of  the  mountain,  ad- 
ditions were  constantly  made  to 
the  army — of  officers  with  men, 
and  of  officers  without  men, 
and  of  men  without  officers;  some 
few  on  horses— most  of  them  on 
foot— but  all  eager  to  find  and 
fight  the  enemy.  It  was  an 
avalanche  of  patriotism  and  cour- 
age— never  surpassed— ^rarely 
equalled. 

The  junction  of  the  party  from 
Wilkes  and  Surry  took  place  about 
the  first  of  October.  The  second 
day  following  was  so  wet,  that  the 
army  could  not  move.  The  de- 
lay was  improved  by  the  com- 
manding officers,  meeting  as  if  by 
instinct,  in  the  evening,  and  hold- 
ing a  council.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  determined  to  send  to  Head- 
quarters, wherever  it  might  be, 
for  a  general  offieer  to  take  the 
command  of  the  several  corps; 
and  that  in  the  meantime  they 
would  meet  in  council  every  day 
to  determine  the  measures  to  be 
pursued.  Colonel  Shelby  was  not 
well  satisfied  with  these  regula- 
tions, and  in  support  of  his  ob- 
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jections,  observed  to  the  council,  xnileB  from  camp,  he  fell  in  with 
that  they  were  then  within  strik-  Colonel  James  Williams,  of  South 
ing  distance  of  the  enemy,  who  Carolina  and  a  number  of  other 
lay  at  that  time,  at  Gilbert  Town,  field  officers  from  that  State,  with 
sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  distant —  near  four  hundred  men.  The  in- 
that  Perguson  would  either  at-  telligence  of  this  opportune  re- 
tack  or  avoid  them,  until  he  inforcement,  McDowell  communi- 
gathered  together  such  a  force  cated  by  express, 
that  they  dared  not  approach*—  Gilbert  Town  is  distinguished 
He  therefore  advised  that  they  as  the  extreme  point  of  British 
should  act  with  promptness  and  invasion,  in  the  direction  of  the 
decision,  and  proposed  that  they  home  of  the  mountain  men.  To 
would  appoint  one  of  their  own  that  place  Ferguson,  in  the  exe- 
numberto  command  and  march  cution  of  his  vain  threat  to  in- 
the  next  day  and  attack  the  enemy  vade  and  burn  up  their  villages, 
at  Gilbert  Town.  He  further  pro-  had  advanced  and  there  erected 
posed  that  Colonel  Campbell  was  His  Majesty's  standard,  with  the 
known  to  him  as  a  gentleman  of  double  purpose  of  securing  the 
good  sense  and  warmly  attached  co-operation  of  the  loyalists,  and 
to  the  cause  of  the  country — was  of  preventing  the  rising  and  con- 
the  only  officer  from  Virginia  and  centration  of  the  whigs.  At  that 
commanded  the  largest  regiment  place,  he  received  intelligence  of 
in  the  army— and  that  he  would  the  avalanche  of  indignant  pat- 
accordingly  nominate  him  as  their  riotism  accumulating  along  the 
chief.  Shelby  made  this  propo-  mountain,  and  ready  to  precipi- 
sition  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  tate  itself  upon,  and  overwhelm 
the  exx)ectation8  of  some,  that  his  army.  From  that  place,  en- 
Colonel  McDowell  should  assume  terprising  as  he  was,  he  found  it 
the  command.  He  was  the  senior  necessary  to  fall  back  and  seek 
officer  present,  the  army  was  safety  by  a  junction  with  the 
then  in  his  military  District,  and  main  army  of  Cornwallis,  at 
he  had  commanded  during  the  Charlotte.  Every  movement  of 
last  summer  against  the  same  Ferguson,  from  the  time  he  left 
enemy— was,  moreover,  a  brave  his  camp  at  Gilbert  Town,  indi- 
man  and  a  decided  friend  to  the  cated  his  apprehension  of  the  im- 
American  cause.  But  he  was  pending  danger.  He  commanded 
considered  too  far  advanced  in  the  loyalist  militia,  he  importun- 
life,  and  too  inactive  a  man,  to  ed  them,  he  held  out  the  language 
take  charge  of  such  an  enterprise,  of  promise  and  of  threatening,  to 
against  such  an  antagonist,  as  stimulate  their  allegiance  and  ex- 
was  immediately  before  them. —  cite  their  courage.  He  called  in 
McDowell  proposed  that  he  would  vain.  A  cloud  was  gathering 
he  the  messenger  to  go  for  a  upon  the  mountain,  and  his  loyal 
general  officer.  He  started  im-  militia  knew,  that  it  portended  a 
mediately,  and  his  brother,  Joseph  storm  and  a  disastrous  overthrow. 
McDowell,  took  command  of  his  Ferguson  changed  his  language 
men.    On  his  way,  about  eight  and   appealed   to   them    in    the 
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words  of  bitter  reproach  and  con-  In  the  meantime,  on  Wednea- 
temptuous  ridicule.  On  his  re-  day,  the  fourth  of  October,  the 
treat  he  issued  a  circular  to  the  riflemen  had  advanced  to  Gilbert 
tory  leaders,  informing  them  of  Town.  But  Ferguson  had  de- 
^^an  inundation  of  barbarians,"  camped,  baring  permitted  many 
calls  the  patriotic  riflemen  *'  the  of  the  loyalists  to  visit  their 
dregs  of  mankind "  and  impor-  families,  under  engagement  to 
tunes  his  loyalists  thus,  "  If  you  join  him  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
wish  to  live  and  bear  the  name  of  He  had  taken  a  circuitous  march 
men,  grasp  your  arms  in  a  mo-  through  the  neighborhoods,  in 
ment  and  run  into  camp.  The  which  the  tories  principally  re- 
back-water  men  have  crossed  the  sided,  to  gain  time  and  avoid  the 
mountain,  McDowell,  Hampton,  riflemen,  until  his  forces  could  be 
Shelby  and  Cleaveland  are  at  collected  and  had  joined  him« — 
their  head— so  that  you  know  This  retrogade  movement  be- 
what  you  have  to  depend  on.  If  trayed  his  apprehensions,  and 
you  choose  to  be  degraded  for-  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
ever  and  ever  by  a  set  of  mon-  vigorous  efibrt  to  overtake  him. — 
grels,  say  so  at  once  and  let  your  Having  gained  a  knowledge  of 
women  turn  their  backs  upon  you,  his  designs,  the  principal  officers 
and  look  out  for  real  men  to  pro-  determined  in  council  to  pursue 
tectthem."  him  with  all  possible  despatch. 
After  breaking  up  his  camp  at  Accordingly,  two  nights  before 
Gilbert  Town,  Ferguson  had  dis-  the  action,  the  officers  were  en- 
patched  Abram  Collins  and gaged  all  night  in  selecting  the 

Quinn,  to  Lord    Cornwallis,  in-  best  men,  the  best  horses,  and  the 

forming  him  of  his  critical  situa-  best  rifles,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

tion,    and   begging   a   reinforce-  took   Ferguson^s   trail  and  pur- 

ment.    After  dispatching  his  let-  sued  him  with  nine  hundred  and 

ter,  he  marched  on  the  fourth  over  ten  expert  marksmen,  while  those 

Main  Broad  Kiver  to  the  Cow-  on  foot  and  with   weak  horses, 

pens.    On  the  fifth  he  continued  were  ordered  to  follow  on  more 

his  march  to  Tates\  since  Dear's  leisurely. 

ferry,  where  he  again  crossed  and  On  the  pursuit,  the  Americans 

camped  about  a  mile  above.    On  passed  near  where  several  large 

the   sixth,    he     marched     about  parties  of  tories  were  collecting, 

fourteen  miles,    and  formed  his  At  the  Cowpens,  sixty  men  under 

camp  on  an  eminence,  where  he  Col.  Hambright  and  Major  Chron- 

waited  for  the  expected  reinforce-  icle,  of  Tryon  county,  and  Col. 

ments  of  loyalists  in  the  neigh-  Williams  with  the  South  Carolina 

borhood  and    of   regulars    from  troops  joined   them.    Hei:e  they 

the  royal  army.    The  loyalty  of  were  informed  that  a  body  of  six 

the  former  quailed  at  the  approach  hundred  tories  were  assembled  at 

of  the  riflemen,  and  in  this  hour  Maj.Gibb^s  four  miles  to  the  right, 

of   need,    their     assistance    was  and  would  join  Ferguson  the  next 

withheld;   they  remained  out  of  day.  These  they  did  not  take  time 

the  camp  of  Ferguson.  to  molest.    The  riflemen  from  the 
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moantains  had  turned  out  to  bullets  and  to  Bee  that  everything 
«atch  Ferguson;  he  was  their  was  in  readiness  for  battle."— 
object;  and  for  the  last  thirty-six  While  this  was  being  done,  the 
hours  of  the  pursuit,  they  never  officers  agreed  upon  the  general 
alighted  from*  their  horses  but  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to  sur- 
once  to  refresh,  for  an  hour  at  the  round  the  eminence  and  makd  a 
Cowpens,  although,  the  day  of  simultaneous  assault  upon  every 
the  battle  was  so  extremely  wet,  part  of  the  camp.  The  men  were 
that  the  men  could  only  keep  soon  in  their  saddles  and  upon 
their  guns  dry,  by  wrapping  their  their  march.  When  within  a 
sacks,  blankets  and  himting-shirts  mile  of  the  battle  ground,  an  ex- 
around  the  locks,  thus  exposing  press  from  Ferguson  was  arrest- 
their  bodies  to  a  heavy  and  in-  ed;  on  whom  was  found  a  dispatch 
cessant  rain.  The  trail  every  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  urging  him 
hour  became  more  fresh,  and  the  to  send  immediate  reinforcements, 
Americans  hurried  with  eagerness  and  stating  the  number  under  his 
after  the  prey,  which  they  de-  command;  and  that  he  was  se- 
termined  should  not  escape  their  curely  encamped  upon  a  hill, 
grasp.  The  advance  met  some  which  in  honor  of  His  Majesty,  he 
unarmed  men,  who  were  fresh  had  named  King's  Mountain,  and 
from  Ferguson's  camp,  a  short  that  if  all  the  rebels  out  of  h— 11 
halt  was  made  and  these  men  should  attack  him,  they  should 
were  closely  examined.  From  not  drive  him  from  it.  The  con- 
them  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  tents  of  the  dispatch  were,  with 
enemy  was  encamped  three  miles  the  exception  of  the  number  of 
before  them,  and  were  to  march  the  enemy,  communicated  to  the 
next  morning  to  Lord  Cornwallis'  riflemen,  the  march  was  resumed. 
Head-quarters;  his  position  was  their  pace  quickened,  and  they 
accurately  described  and  the  route  rode  in  a  gallop  within  view  of 
to  the  camp  minutely  given. —  the  camp  of  Ferguson. 
Colonel  Williams  and  some  of  his  A  closer  examination  of  the 
men  were  well  acquainted  with  ground  and  the  position  of  the 
the  shape  of  the  ground  and  the  enemy,  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
approaches  to  it.  billty  of  the  plan   of  attack  al- 

It  was  now  after  twelve  o'clock;  ready  concerted  by  the  officers. — 
the  rain  had  ceased,  the  clouds  More  minute  arrangements  were 
had  passed  off;  the  sun  shone  immediately  made  and  carried 
brightly,  and  nature  seemed  to  into  execution.  It  was  decided 
smile  upon  the  enterprise  at  hand,  that  the  troops  commanded  by 
It  was  determined  to  march  at  McDowell,  Sevier,  Shelby  and 
once  upon  the  camp,  and  decide  Campbell,  being  something  more 
the  conflict  without  further  rest  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of 
or  refreshment.  Each  man  was  the  assailants,  after  tying  their 
ordered  to  "  tie  up  his  over-coat  horses,  should  file  to  the  right  and 
and  blanket— throw  the  priming  pass  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
out  of  his  pan,  pick  his  touch-  nearly  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy 's 
hole— prime  anew,    examine  his  guns,  and  continue  around  it  till 
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they  should  meet  the  rest  of  the 
troops  encircling  the  mountain  on 
its  other  side,  led  by  Hambright 
and  Chronicle,  and  followed  by 
Cleaveland  and  Williams;  after 
which,  each  command  was  to 
face  to  the  front,  raise  the  Indian 
war-whoop,  and  advance  upon 
the  enemy.  Accordingly  the 
troops  moved  forward,  and  pass- 
ing up  a  ravine,  between  two 
rocky  knolls,  came  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy's  camp  above  them, 
and  about  one  hundred  poles  in 
front.  Here  they  dismounted, 
and  having  tied  their  horses,  left 
a  small  guard  with  them.  The 
right  wing  or  column  was  led  by 
Winston  and  Sevier,  the  left  by 
Cleaveland  and  Williams;  the  cen- 
tre was  composed  of  Campbell's 
men  on  the  right,  and  Shelby's  on 
the  left.  In  this  order,  each  officer 
having  formed  his  ranks,  led  off  at 
the  same  time  to  the  position  as- 
signed him,  under  pilots  selected 
from  Col.  Williams'  men  who 
were  familiar  with  the  ground. — 
On  its  march  around  the  mount- 
ain, the  right  column  discovered 
that  there  were  two  gaps  or  de- 
pressions in  the  ridge  at  the  en- 
emy's left  flank— one  about  twen- 
ty poles  from  it,  the  other  fifty. — 
It  was  decided  to  pass  through 
,  the  latter.  About  the  time  they 
entered  it,  the  enemy  began  to 
fire  upon  them.  The  fire  at  first 
did  not  attract  attention,  until 
some  of  Shelby's  men  being 
wounded,  that  officer  and  McDow- 
ell determined  to  return  the  fire, 
and  before  they  had  crossed  the 
ridge,  broke  off  towards  the 
enemy,  through  the  gap  nearest 
to  his  camp,  and  discharged  their 
rifles  with  great  eflect.    The  rest 


of  the  column  under  Campbell, 
ascended  the  mountain,  and  pour- 
ed in  a  deadly  flre  upon  the  ene- 
my, posted  upon  its  summit— 
The  firing  became  so  heavy  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Fergu- 
son, who  immediately  brought  up 
a  part  of  his  regulars  from  the 
other  end  of  his  line,  and  a  brisk 
charge  was  made  upon  the  Amer- 
ican right,  by  the  British  regulars 
and  some  of  the  tories.  This 
charge  pushed  McDowell,  Shelby 
and  Campbell  down  the  mount- 
ain. At  this  moment,  the  lefl 
column  under  Hambright,  Chron- 
icle, Cleaveland  and  Williams  had 
driven  in  the  enemy's  picquets  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  en- 
campment, and  advancing  up  the 
mountain,  poured  in  a  well  di- 
rected fire  on  the  enemy  protected 
here  by  their  wagons  and  some 
slight  defences,  and  commanded 
by  Ferguson  himself.  Dupoister, 
his  second  in  command,  was  im- 
mediately recalled,  ordered  into 
line  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
directed  to  make  a  charge  with 
all  the  regulars  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans at  that  end  of  the  encamp- 
ment. On  his  passage  to  the  re- 
lief of  Ferguson,  Dupoister  re- 
ceived a  galling  fire  from  the 
South  Carolinians  under  Will- 
iams. The  regulars  were  soon 
rallied,  made  a  desperate  charge, 
and  drove  the  riflemen  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  There  Major  Chron- 
icle fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  recall  of 
Dupoister  from  the  charge  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  mountain, 
gave  the  appearance  there  of  a 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  men  under  Shelby, 
McDowell  and  Campbell,  having 
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recovered  from  the  slight  disor-  the  Americans  on  one  side  of  the 
ganizatlon  produced  by  the  first  hill,  those  on  the  other  thought 
charge,  rallied  to  the  pursuit. —  he  was  retreating  and  advanced 
The  cry  was  raised  '' huzza!  near  the  summit.  But  in  all 
boys,  they  are  retreating;  come  these  movements,  the  left  of 
on  I"  They  adVanced  with  great  Ferguson's  line  was  gradually  re- 
firmness  up  the  hill,  almost  to  ceeding  and  the  Americans  were 
the  lines  of  the  encampment,  and  plying  their  rifles  with  terrible 
for  some  time  maintained  a  dead-  effect.  Ferguson  was  still  in  the 
iy  conflict  with  the  tory  riflemen,  heat  of  battle;  with  character- 
Ferguson,  as  before,  decided  to  istic  coolness  and  daring,  he  order- 
resort  again  to  the  bayonet.  But  ed  Captain  Dupoister  to  reinforce 
the  marksmen  had  so  thinned  a  position  about  one  hundred 
the  ranks  of  the  regulars,  that  yards  distant,  with  his  regulars; 
the  expedient  was  adopted  of  but  before  they  reached  it,  they 
trimming  the  handles  of  the  were  two  much  thinned  by  the 
butcher  knives,  and  adapting  them  American  rifles,  to  render  any 
to  the  muzzles  of  the  tory  rifles,  effectual  support.  He  then  order- 
and  of  thus  using  them  in  the  ed  his  cavalry  to  mount,  with  the 
charge.  With  the  number  of  his  view  of  making  a  desperate  onset 
bayonets  thus  enlarged,  Dupois-  at  their  head.  But  these  only 
ter  returned  to  his  first  position,  presented  a  better  mark  for  the 
and  made  another  charge.  It  rifle  and  fell  as  fast  as  they  could 
was  short,  and  feebly  executed,  mount  their  horses.  He  rode 
and  the  regulars  fell  back  within  from  one  end  of  his  line  to  the 
their  lines.  other  encouraging  his  men  to  pro- 

About  this  time,  the  front  of  the  long  the  conflict.  With  desperate 
two  American  columns  had  met,  courage,  he  passed  from  one  ex- 
tind  the  army  of  Ferguson  was  posed  point,  to  another,  of  equal 
surrounded  by  the  riflemen,—  danger.  He  carried  in  his  wound- 
Their  firing  became  incessant  and  ed  hand,  a  shrill  sounding  silver 
general  in  all  quarters,  but  es-  whistle,  whose  signal  was  univers- 
pecially  at  the  two  ends  of  the  ally  known  through  the  ranks,— 
enemy's  lines.  Sevier  pressed  was  of  immense  service  through- 
firmly  and  energetically  against  out  the  battle,  and  gave  a  sort  of 
its  centre,  and  was  in  his  turn  ubiquity  to  his  movements, 
charged  upon  by  the  regulars. —  But  the  Americans  having 
The  conflict  here  became  stubborn  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  drew  to  it  much  of  the  were  gradually  compressing  the 
enemy's  force.  This  enabled  enemy,  and  the  line  of  Ferguson's 
Shelby  and  Campbell  to  reach  and  encampment  was  sensibly  con- 
hold  the  crest  of  the  mountain.        tracted.    A  white  flag  was  raised 

On  all  sides,  now,  the  fire  was  by  the  tories  in  token  of  surren- 
brisk  and  deadly,  and  the  charges  der.  Ferguson  rode  up  to  it  and 
with  the  bayonet,  though  less  pulled  it  down.  A  second  flag 
vigorous,  were  frequent.  In  all  was  raised,  at  the  other  end  of 
cases  where  the  enemy  charged  the  line.    He  rode  there  too,  and 
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cut  it  down  with  his  sword.  He 
was  frequently  admonished  by 
Dupoister  to  surrender;  but  his 
proud  spirit  could  not  deign  to 
give  up  to  raw  and  undisciplined 
militia.  When  the  second  dag 
was  cut  down,  Dupoister  renewed 
his  admonition.  To  this  he  re- 
plied, by  declaring,  he  would 
never  surrender  to  such  a  damned 
set  of  banditti  as  the  mountain 
men.  These  men,  while  they  ad- 
mired the  unyielding  spirit  of 
Ferguson,  had  noticed  that  when- 
ever his  voice  or  his  whistle  was 
heard,  the  enemy  was  inspirited 
to  another  rally.  They  believed 
tliat  while  he  survived,  his  des- 
perate courage  would  not  permit 
a  surrender.  He  fell  soon  after 
pierced  by  seven  balls,  and  im- 
mediately expired. 

The  forward  movement  of  all 
the  American  columns,  brought 
them  to  a  level  with  the  enemy^s 
guns,  which  heretofore  in  most 
instances,  had  over-shot  their 
heads.  The  horizontal  fire  of  the 
regulars,  was  now  considerably 
fatal;  but  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  rifiemen,  soon  surrounded 
both  them  and  the  tories,  who 
being  crowded  close  together,  and 
cooped  up  into  a  narrow  space  by 
the  surrounding  pressure  of  the 
American  troops,  and  fatally 
galled^by  their  incessant  fire,  lost 
all  hope  from  further  resistance. 
Dupoister,  who  succeeded  Fergu- 
son in  command,  perceiving  that 
further  struggle  was  in  vain, 
raised  the  white  flag,  and  cried 
out  for  quarters.  A  general  ces- 
sation of  the  American  fire  fol- 
lowed; but  this  cessation  was  not 
complete.  Some  of  the  young 
men   did    not     understand     the 


meaning  of  a  white  flag;  others 
who  did,  knew  that  other  flags 
had  been  raised  before ;  and  were 
quickly  taken  down.  Shelby  hal- 
looed out  to  them  to  throw  down 
their  guns,  as  all  would  under- 
stand that  as  a  surrender.  This 
was  immediately  done.  The  arms 
were  now  lying  in  front  of  the 
prisoners,  without  any  orders  how 
to  dispose  of  them.  Col.  Shelby, 
seeing  the  facility  with  which  the 
enemy  could  resume  their  guns,' 
exclaimed,  ^^Good  God  !  what 
can  we  do  in  this  confusion?"  "We 
can  order  the  prisoners  from  their 
arms  "  said  Lieutenant  Sawyers. 
"Yes"  said  Shelby,  "that  can 
be  done."  The  prisoners  were 
accordingly  marched  to  another 
place,  and  there  surrounded  by  a 
double  guard.  Nearly  all  of  the 
enemy's  guns  were  found  loaded. 

The  battle  lasted  about  an -hour. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  killed, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded 
and  seven  hundred  taken  prison- 
ers. Total  loss  of  the  enemy 
eleven  hundred  and  five.  The 
riflemen  captured  also  fifteen 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  a  great 
many  horses,  and  wagons,  loaded 
with  supplies,  and  booty  of  eve^ 
kind,  which  had  been  plundered 
by  the  tories  from  the  whigs. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was, 
twenty-eight  killed,  and  sixty 
wounded.  Of  the  former  was 
Colonel  Williams,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  fell  a  vietim  to  the  true 
Palmetto  spirit,  and  intemperate 
eagerness  for  battle.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  engagement,  he 
espied  Ferguson,  riding  near  the 
line  and  dashed  toward  him  with 
the  gallant  determination    of  a 
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peraoDftl  encounter.  ^^  I  will  >  kill 
Pergiuon"  exclaimed  Col.  Will* 
iamB,  *'or  die  in  the  attempt," 
and  spurring  his  horse  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  enemy,  received  a 
bttUetashe  crossed  their  line. — 
He  surriyed  till  he  heard  that  his 
antagonist  was  killed,  and  his 
camp  surrendered,  and  amidst  the 
shouts  of  victory  by  his  triumph- 
ant countrymen,  said,  **I  die 
contented,'*  and  with  «  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  expired. 

Major  Chronicle,  who,  with 
CoL  Hambright  led  the  left  wing, 
was,  in  passing  around  the  end  of 
of  the  mountain,  much  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  above  them, 
and  little  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  distant.  He  fell  early  in 
the  engagement,  while  gallantly 
repulsing  the  British  charge.  A 
plain  monument,  erected  at  the 
foot  ofthehUl  where  he  feU,  at- 
tests the  grateful  remembrance  of 
his  countrymen.  It  bears  this 
inscription: 

Sacred 
To  the*  Memory  of 
Major    William    Chbonicle, 
Capt.  John  Mattocks, 
William  Bobb, 
and 
John  Boyb, 
>       who  were  killed  at  this  place, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1780 
fighting  in  defence  of  America. 
On'the  other  side  of  the  same 
monument,     facing    the    battle 
,     ground  is  inscribed. 

Col.  Febgxtson, 

An  oi&cer  of  his  Britanic  Majesty, 

was  defeated  and  killed 

At  this  place 

on  the  7th  day  of 

October,  1780. 

Of  Col.    Campbeirs  regiment, 
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Lieutenant  Edmondson,  two  oth- 
ers of  the  same  name  and  ikmily, 
and  ten  of  their  associates  in  arms, 
were  killed.  The  names  of  the 
Virginia  officers  are  Captains  Dy- 
sart,  Colville,  Edmondson,Beattie 
and  Craig.  Lieutenants  Ed- 
mondson and  Bowen.  Ensign 
Bobert  Campbell,  who  killed  the 
British  Adjutant,  McGinnis,  at 
the  head  of  a  charging  pa^rty. — 
Captain  Bobert  Edmondson  said 
to  one  of  his  men,  John  McCroeky, 
that  he  did  not  like  his  place,  and 
broke  forward  to  the  hottest  part 
of  the  battle,  and  there  received 
the  charge  of  Dupoister's  regulars, 
he  discharged  his  rifle,  dubbed  hia 
gun,  knocked  the  musket  out  of 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  British 
soldiers,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
neck,  made  him  his  prisoner,  and 
brought  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Betuming  again  to  the 
British  line,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  breast.  After  the  sur- 
render McCroeky  went  in  search 
of  his  captain,  and  told  him  the 
battle  was  over,  and  the  tories  de- 
feated. Edmondson  nodded  sat- 
isfaction and  died. 

Of  the  wounded  in  Col.  Shelby's 
regiment  was  his  brother,  Moses 
Shelby,  who,  in  a  bold  attempt  to 
storm  the  enemy's  camp,  leaped 
upon  one  of  the  wagons,  out  of 
which  the  breastwork  was  form- 
ed, and  was  wounded.  Fagan 
and  some  others  were  wounded 
in  the  same  way.  Col.  Snodgrass, 
Captains  Elliott,  Maxwell  and 
Webb  and  Lieutenants  Sawyers 
all  belonged  to  Shelby's  regiment. 

Oftheregiment  of  Col.  Sevier, 
the  captains  were  his  two  broth- 
ers, Valentine  Sevier,  Bobert  Se- 
vier, Joel  Callahan,  George  Do* 
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harty,  and  George  Rosaell.  Lieut. 
Isaac  Lane  and  Capt  Bobert  Se- 
vier were  fatally  wounded,  but  sur- 
vived the  battle  a  few  days  and  were 
buried  at  Bright's  on  the  return 
march.  Among  the  privates  were 
four  others  of  the  Sevier  family, 
viz:  Abraham  Sevier,  Joseph  Sie- 
vier,  and  two  of  Col.  Sevier's  sons, 
Joseph  and  James,  the  latter  in 
his  sixteenth  year. 

William  Lenoir,  (afterwards 
General  Lenoir,)  was  a  cap- 
tain under  Col.  Winston  from 
Wilkes.  He  was  encouraging  the 
men  who  had  received  Dupoister's 
second  charge,  to  load  well  and 
make  a  bold  push  against  their 
assailants,  when  he  received  a 
slight  wound  in  his  arm  and  an- 
other in  his  side,  while  a  bullet 
passed  through  his  hair,  just  be- 
low the  tie,  without  touching  the 
skin. 

Besides  these  already  named 
there  were  in  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain  other  ardent  patriots 
and  amateur  fighters,  who,  un- 
able to  restrain  their  passion  for 
war,  had  volunteered  on  this  oc- 
casion. Amongst  these  were 
Brandon  and  Lacy,  and  Col.  Wm. 
Hill*  of  South  Carolina.  The  lat- 
ter commanded  one  of  the  two 
regiments  engaged  at  Hanging 
Rock.  He  was  there  severely 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  car- 
ried the  ball  with  him  to  his  grave. 
He  was  at  home  in  York  District, 
being  nursed,  when  the  tories, 
under  Col.  Huck,  came  to  it  and 
burned  his  Iron  Works.  This 
was  the  only  foundry  for  the  cast- 
ing of  cannon  and  ball  then  in  the 
South.    Huck  burned  furnace  and 

•  Grandfather  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill. 


forge,-  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  dwell- 
ing and  out-houses.  Col.  Hill 
himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Some  of  his  workmen  were 
brutally  murdered.  The  tories 
carried  off  one  hundred  negroes. 
They  would  not  permit  Mrs.  Hill 
to  save  any  of  her  wearing  appar- 
el, and  even  took  the  wedding^ 
ring  off  her  finger.  She  escaped 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms  and  walk- 
ed three  miles  to  a  neighbor's 
house.  In  the  mean  time.  Col. 
Hill  was  so  far  recovered  from  hi& 
wound  as  to  enable  him  to  be 
present  in  the  fight  at  King's 
Mountain->though  without  com- 
mand. It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  pilots,  under  whose 
lead  the  several  commands  reach- 
ed the  place  assigned  to  each  in 
the  programme  of  the  battle,  were 
selected  from  Col.  Williams'  men, 
who  were  necessarily  familiar  with 
the  ground.  Col.  Hill  was  one  of 
these  pilots,  and  it  is  well  estab- 
lished tradition  that  his  familiari- 
ty with  the  eminence  and  its 
surroundings,  enabled  him  to  sug- 
gest to  the  commanders  the  plan 
of  the  battle.  It  is  history  that 
when  that  plan  was  announced  to 
the  council  of  officers,  immediate- 
ly before  the  action  began,  Sevier, 
in  his  emphatic  manner,  clapping 
his  hands  upon  his  sword,  ex- 
claimed, "  Boys,  by  God,  we  have 
got  themi"  and  dashed  to  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  led  them 
into  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 

The  victory  over  Ferguson  was 
complete.  Not  one  of  his  men- 
regulars  or  tories— escaped.  Be- 
ing surrounded  f^om  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  by  the 
riflemen,  all  were  either  killed  or 
captured.      The  army  encamped 
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upon  the  battle  ground  the  night  Apprehending  pursuit  by  Lord 
of  the  seventh.  They  had  more  Comwallis,  whose  head-quarters 
prisoners  than  whigs  with  whom  were  close  at  hand  across  the 
to  guard  them.  They  were  in  the  Catawba,  in  Mecklenburg  county, 
neighborhood  of  several  parties  and  determined  to  escape  with 
of  tories,  and  had  reason  to  ex-  their  seven  hundred  prisoners  and 
pect  that  Tarleton  or  some  re-  their  fifteen  hundred  stand  *  of 
iDforoements  from  Comwallis,  arms,  the  colonels  led  off  their 
would  attempt  either  to  pursue  or  victorious  troops  with  their  valu- 
to  intercept  them.  The  next  day  able  spoils,  to  some  place  of  safety 
was  the  Sabbath.  Its  dawn  was  in  the  direction  of  Yirgipia. — 
solemnized  by  the  burial  of  the  Sevier  and  his  comrades  re-cross- 
dead.  This  mournful  duty  per-  ed  the  Alleghany  and  remained 
formed,  the  enemy's  wagons  were  in  arms  upon  their  own  frontier, 
drawn  by  the  men  across  their  Campbell,  Shelby  and  Cleaveland 
camp-fires,  and  after  they  were  continued  the  march,  with  the 
consumed,  the  return  march  was  prisoners,  in  search  of  some  po- 
commenced.  sition  of  greater  security.    Pass- 

As  there  was  no  other  method  ing  through  Hillsboro' where  Oen. 
of  transporting  the  arms  that  had  Gates  then  had  his  Head-quarters, 
been  captured,  the  strong  and  these  officers,  made  out  their  of- 
healthy  prisoners  were  required  ficial  report  to  that  unfortunate 
to  carry  them.  The  fiints  were  commander, 
taken  from  the  locks,  and  the  The  loyalists  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  vigilant  espionage  kept  over  consternation  that  had  been  ex- 
the  prisoners  by  the  troops,  who  cited  by  the  arrival  of  the  rifle- 
marcbed  the  whole  day,  at  a  pre-  men,  endeavored  to  communicate 
Bent.  No  escape  or  rescue  was  with  Comwallis,  at  Charlotte. — 
attempted.  At  sundown  they  Some  nights  before  the  battle,  two 
met  the  men  they  had  left  on  foot  men  came  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
on  their  hurried  march  to  the  Henry,  in  York  district,  and  had 
battle.  The  march  was  continued  supper  given  to  them.  After  this 
pretty  close  to  the  mountain,  till  two  of  Mr.  Henry's  sons  came  in 
the  fourteenth,  when  a  court-  from  the  Rebel  army,  and  recog- 
martial  was  held,  over  some  of  nized  the  guests  as  tories.  The 
the  prisoners.  A  few  for  de-  brothers  took  the  father  out  and 
sertion,  others  for  greater  crimes  told  him  that  he  was  entertaining 
and  some  for  the  atrocities  and  spies  and  insisted  upon  shooting 
murders  perpetrated  at  Hill^s  them.  The  old  man  said  that 
Iron  Works,  were  convicted  and  they  had  broken  bread  with  him, 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  The  num-  and  were  sacred.  An  angry  al- 
ber  brought  under  the  gallows  tercation  took  place  between  the 
was  thirty-two.     Nine   of  these  father  and    sons.       The    latter 

?£!L  J^''''V^i''^''?^^i^-Ti    ^T°^  agreed  at  length  not  to  molest  the 

these  were,  Colonel  Mills,  a  tory  ^        , .,     .*  ^,      .  _, 

leader,   and  Captain   Grimes,    a  men  while  m  the   house.    They 

wfiigee  tory  from  Watauga.    The  raised    the    neighbors,  however, 

rest  were  respited.  and  gave  hot  chase  the  next  day. 
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The  spies  fled  toward  Charlotte, 
whither  they  were  carrying  dis- 
patches to  Comwallis.  The  whole 
coantry  was  out  after'  them,  and 
they  got  no  farther  than  Bethel, 
where  they  lay  hid  a  day  or  two 
in  the  ham  of  a  tory.  It  was 
ever  after  helieved  that  if  these 
spies  had  reached  Gornwallis, 
either  the  battle  would  not  have 
been  gained,  or  the  fruits  of  it 
would  have  been  lost, 

Comwallis,  however,  had  heard 
from  another  source  that  Fergu- 
son was  in  dagger,  and  on  the 
10th  he  dispatched  Tarleton  with 
the  light-infanty— the  British  Le- 
gion and  a  three-pounder,  to  as- 
sist Ferguson,  of  whose  misfor- 
tunes he  had  yet  no  certain  intel- 
ligence. Tarleton^s  instmctions 
directed  him  to  re-inforce  Fer- 
guson wherever  he  might  find 
him,  and  to  draw  his  corps  to  the 
Catawba,  if  after  the  junction  ad- 
vantage could  not  be  obtained 
over  the  mountaineers;  or  upon 
the  certainty  of  his  defeat,  at  all 
events,  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
the  victorious  Americans  into 
South  Carolina.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Tarleton,  intelligence 
reached  Head-quarters,  of  Fer- 
guson's defeat,  and  Comwallis  de- 
termined suddenly  to  retreat  from 
Charlotte,  which  was  done  in 
haste  and  much  confusion,  on  the 
night  of  the  10th.  Bumor  had 
magnified  the  march  of  the  rifie- 
men  with  their  prisoners,  as  an 
advance  of  Americans,  three 
thousand  strong,  upon  Comwallis 
himself,  and  to  avoid  another  dis- 
aster— ^he  precipitately  crossed  the 
Catawba  and  fell  back  to  Winns- 
boro'. 

Tarleton  on  his  fruitless  route 


to  the  assistance  of  Ferguson, 
had  pressed  into  his  service  a 
Mecklenburg  whig,  whom  he 
forced  in  as  guide  through  an  in- 
tricate way  to  a  ford  on  Catawba. 

The  guide  deceived  him  and  led 
the  dragoons  to  a  crossing  place, 
that  was  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble. Tarleton  was  now  re-called 
and  North  Carolina,  for  the  pre- 
sent, evacuated. 

General  Bernard,  an  officer  un- 
der Napoleon,  and  afterwards  in 
the  United  States  Engineer  ser- 
vice, on  examining  the  battle- 
ground of  King's  Mountain,  said; 
"  The  Americans,  by  their  vic- 
tory in  that  engagement,  erected 
a  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men,  who 
had  fallen  there;  and  the  shape  of 
the  hill  itself,  would  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  military  genius 
and  skill  of  Colonel  Ferguson,  in 
selecting  a  position  so  well  adapt- 
ed for  defence;  and  that  no  other 
plan  of  assault  but  that  pursued 
by  the  mountain  men,  could  have 
succeeded  against  him." 

In  speaking  of  the  same  battle, 
Mr.  Jefferson  said,  ''  I  remember 
well  the  deep  and  grateful  im* 
pression  made  on  the  mind  of 
every  one,  by  that  ever  memorable 
victory.  It  was  the  joyful  enunci- 
ation of  that  turn  in  the  tide  of 
success,  that  terminated  the  revo- 
lutionary  war  with  the  seal  of  our 
Independence." 

Most  truly  was  this  said  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  It  was  indeed  the  ttcm 
in  the  tide  of  success.  Heretofore, 
all  had  been  gloom  and  doubt, 
uncertainty  and  discouragement. 
After  the  victory  of  King^a 
Mountain,  the  American  arms 
never  again  suffered    a  real  de- 
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feat.  They  triumphed  soon  after  yolonteers  knew  not  whether  to 
at  the  Cowpens,  and  more  than  any,  or  to  what  State  they  be- 
BUBtained  themselyee  at  Guilford  longed.  Insulated  by  mountain 
Court  House,  conquered  at  Eu-  barriers,  and  in  consequent  se- 
taw — and  captured  Cornwallis  elusion  from  their  Eastern  and 
and  his  whole  army  at  Yorktown,  Northern  friends,  they  were  liying 
and  conquered  a  peace  and  se-  in  primitive  independence,  where 
cured  American  Independence.        British  taxation  and   aggression 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  as  had  not  reached.  It  was  a  gra- 
the  battle  and  victory  of  King's  tuitous  and  unselfish  patriotism, 
Mountain  was  the  best  fought  that  incited  their  enterprise.  In 
and  most  decisive,  of  any  that  oc-  those  days,  to  know  that  Ameri- 
curred  in  the  war,  so  the  whole  can  liberty  was  invaded,  and  that 
campaign  reflects  the  most  en-  the  only  apparent  alternative  in 
during  honor  upon  the  master  the  case,  was  American  inde- 
spirits  of  the  day,  whose  patriot-  pendence  or  subjugation,  was 
ism  conceived,  and  whose  valor  enough  to  nerve  their  hearts,  to 
carried  it  into  execution.  The  the  boldest  pulsations  of  freedom, 
whole  history  of  the  expedition  and  to  ripen  their  purposes  to  the 
demonstrates  that  the  mountain  fullest  determination  of  putting 
men  who  undertook  it,  were  not  down  the  aggressor.* 
actuated  by  any  apprehension  that  It  has  been  said  that  the  pat- 
Ferguson  would  attempt  the  exe-  riotism  of  the  riflemen  was  gra- 
cution  of  his  idle  threat  against  tuitous  and  unselfish.  It  was  em- 
themselves.  For,  to  these  mount-  inently  so.  Not  a  single  volun- 
aineers,  nothing  than  such  a  teer  received  a  dollar^much  less 
scheme  would  make  prettier  game  a  bounty^for  his  expenses,  his 
for  their  rifles;  nothing  more  de-  equipments— his  toils  or  his  suf- 
sirable  than  to  entice  such  an  ferings.  Each  one  scorned  and 
enemy,  from  his  pleasant  roads,  discarded  the  belittling  influence 
rich  plantations  and  gentle  cli-  of  money.  Nobler  impulses  glow- 
mate,  with  his  ponderous  baggage,  edin  their  bosom,  and  actuated 
valuable  armory,and  the  booty  and  their  conduct.  They  defended 
spoils  of  his  loyalists,  into  the  and  fought  for  right,  conscience, 
very  centre  of  their  own  fast-  liberty  and  self-government. — 
nesses,  to  hang  upon  his  flank.  They  asked  for,  and  expected  no 
to  pick  up  his  stragglers,  to  cut  other  reward.  This  achieved, 
off  his  foragers,  to  make  short  they  were  disbanded.  Toils  and 
and  desperate  sallies  upon  his  marches,  and  watches  by  night 
camp,  and  finally  to  make  him  a  and  by  day  were  cheerfully  en- 
certain  prey  without  a  struggle,  dured,  and  wherever  the  enemy 
and  without  a  loss.  could  be  found,  his  camp  assaulted 

Nor  was  it  the  authority,  or  or  his  breast-works  stormed,  the 
influence  of  the  State  nor  of  the  rifleman  was  there,  ready,  with 
Government,    that    led   to    this  his   spirited     charger,    his   war-» 

hazardous  service,  or   prompted  

this  campaign.      Many  of  these     *  Foster. 
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whoop  and  his  rifle,  to  execute  der  were  taken  by  them.  Their 
the  purpose  of  his  mission.  integrity  and  honor,  were  as  little 
The  enemy — ^both  British  and  impeached  or  stained  as  their 
loyalists,  in  defiance  of  the  true  valor.  They  went  home  enriched 
spirit  of  genuine  chivalry,  in-  by  no  spoils,  stained  by  no  di8- 
suited  and  warred  against  non-  honor;  enriched  only  by  an  im- 
combatants  and  burned,  destroy-  perishable  fame,  an  undying  re- 
ed or  appropriated  private  pro-  nown  and  unquestionable  claim  to 
perty.  But  to  the  honor  of  the  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
riflemen,  no  such  spoils  or  plun-  their  country  men  and  of  posterity. 
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They  fail  from  council  and  from  camp!    They  are  falling  one  by  one ! 
Those  graud  old  heroes  of  the  stamp  of  God-loved  Washington! 
The  task  is  wrought,  of  mighty  men,  their  glorious  day  is  done 
And  Freedom  mourns  a  faded  star  with  every  setting  sun. 

The  mould  is  broken!  here  no  more  those  regal  souls  we  meet, 
Who  kept  their  honor  tho'  the  world  had  rocked  beneath  their  feet. 
With  that  clear  dignity  that  shone  no  clearer  for  renown, 
That  matchless  majesty  that  woh  but  would  not  wear  a  crown. 

The  massive  brow!  the  kindly  hand!  the  proud  and  stalwart  form. 
That  stood  as  beacons  in  the  night,  as  bulwarks  in  the  storm! 
How  few  and  far  in  Glory's  slope,  their  less'ning  numbers  stand! 
The  Pillars  of  a  People's  hope!  The  Titans  of  the  land! 

Kow!  when  descends  the  sullen  night,  our  country's  darkest  hour, 
When  Demagogue  and  Parasite  defile  the  seats  of  Power; 
When  dast  is  on  the  Eagle's  crest,  and  stain  on  stripe  and  star, 
Whose  limbs  shall  fill  their  robes  in  peace,  or  lift  their  swords  in  war? 

One  more  to  that  immortal  band!  that  long  illustrious  line. 
That  courts  no  nobler  name,  old  Friend!  no  purer  soul  than  thine! 
Thou!  with  the  Mighty  in  their  death,  their  rest  and  their  reward. 
Sleep!  in  thy  cloudless  Fame  and  Faith!  Oh!  Soldier  of  the  Lord! 

Yea!  with  the  Mighty  in  thy  death!  yet  not  with  these  alone. 
With  many  a  loving  heart  that  beat  most  truly  to  thine  own ; 
Sleep!  with  the  Sword-Cross  on  thy  breast,  the  well-worn  scabbard  by, 
Fit  symbols  of  a  Soldier's  rest,  and  his  reward  on  high! 
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VENBZUELAN  EMIGRATION. 

I  have  been  so  much  struck  by  the  ardly  misgivings  for  their  old 
excellence  of  the  scheme  proposed,  country,  but  justly  imagine  that 
that  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  great  people  will  always  be 
space  to  express  my  opinion.  It  great,  wherever  it  is  fixed.  Yen- 
is  difficult  to  define  the  principles  ezuela  has  met  them  with  thor- 
of  colonization,  because  so  much  ough  congeniality;  her  land  is 
has  been  said  upon  the  subject;  given  freely,  because  she  is  glad 
yet  the  matter  is  plain  enough. —  to  welcome  colonists  who  will  do 
There  are  colonies  which  bear  a  her  honor.  In  their  turn  they 
Oreek,  others  a  Boman,  type,  and  have  responded  to  the  ofler,  I  per- 
little  light  is  thrown  upon  mod-  ceive  by  the  published  papers. — 
em  emigration,  when  they  are  It  is  a  most  well-timed  concur- 
spoken  of  bo  confidently.  In  the  rencc  of  ideas  when  a  government 
present  day  settlements,  like  the  gives  240,000  square  miles  to  Dr. 
military  Roman,  are  rare,  but  it  Price,  and  the  grantee  uses  the 
will  ever  be  regretted,  if  colonists  really  large  empire  conceded  for 
lose  that  fine  sense  of  the  sacred  the  benefit  of  his  country.  The 
fire  burning  in  the  hearths  of  their  colonists  are  to  be,  as  far  as  my 
mother-country,  which  character-  knowledge  extends,  allowed  free 
ized  the  Greek  reluctantly  quit-  institutions— in  other  words  the 
ting  all  his  most  cherished  asso-  old  institutions  of  England  and 
ciations,  yet  determined  to  pre-  the  Southern  States.  Efficient 
serve  them  in  his  new  abode.  If  support  will  be  rendered  in  Eng- 
that  sense  be  lost,  all  is  lost,  what-  land,  and  indeed  has  already  been 
ever  territorial  advantages  a  new  rendered  by  a  distinguished  South- 
colony  may  claim  for  itself.  Chios,  ern  lady  whose  husband  is  the 
the  famous  Greek  island,  one  of  sole  attorney  of  Dr.  Price.  As 
whose  chief  cities  contended  for  became  her  sex,  she  has  provided 
the  honor  of  having  given  birth  for  the  moral  wants  of  the  infant 
to  Homer,  is  an  instance  in  point,  colony.  Making  an  appeal  to 
How  prosperous  she  was.  Why  the  English  public,  she  has  been 
did  she  fall  except  through  cruel  able  to  get  together  a  noble  libra- 
oppression?  In  an  emigration  ry,  besides  other  things  essential 
scheme  it  is  necessary  that  moral  for  a  young  State.  Two  men  of 
and  social  qualities  be  combined  eminence  in  England  must  be 
in  happy  union.  The  Southern  mentioned  with  the  highest  praise 
States  fortunately  possess  this  req-  The  Bishop  of  Llandafi*  and  Can- 
uisite  combination.  The  colo-  on  Dale  at  once  brought  the 
nists  cannot  be  accused  of  a  de-  claims  of  the  library,  and  the  nat- 
ficiency  in  patriotism,  when  that  ural  wants  of  the  new  settlement, 
public  virtue  has  been  exhibited  before  the  great  English  society 
through  a  long  career.  There  is  which  specially  takes  under  its 
a  brilliant  future  in  Venezuela.—  charge  religion  and  education — 
Those  who  emigrate  have  no  cow-  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 
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The  result  was  what  might  have  The    soil    is    fertile— Humboldt, 
been  expected.    The  Society  was  none  of  whose  prophecies  has  eyer 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  failed  of  realization,  pronounced 
promoting   religious   and  educa-  Venezuela   the   future  queen  of 
tional  development  in  America,  cotton,  and  his  opinion  has  been 
But    so     were    other    Societies,   corroborated  by  Mr.  Linden,  who 
amongst  whom  I  must  particular-  directs  both  the  Jardin  d'  Accli- 
ize  the 'British  and  Foreign  Bible,'  mation    at   Paris   and   the  Zo- 
and  the  ^Dublin  Tract.'    Individ-  ological   Gardens   of  Brussels.— 
uals  have   been   equally   active,  Caraccas  is  also  allowed  to  be  the 
amongst  them  some  of  our  most  best  tobacco-exporting   town   in 
eminent  clergy  and  leading  ladies,   the  world.     With   such  natural 
Where  all  have  done  service,  it  advantages,  what  will  be  the  re- 
is  invidious  to  particularize,  but  I  suit  when  an  industrious  English 
should  do  great  injustice  if  I  were  population— I    say    English  ad- 
not  to  call  special  attention  to  the  visedly,  for  in  England  we  do  not 
donations  ofMrs.Liscombe  Clarke,  make  the  mistake  of  calling  the 
the  widow  of  one  of  the  great  eccle-  Southerners,  Americans,  we  style 
siastical  dignitaries  connected  with  them  English— settle  in  this  too 
an  ancient  English  cathedral. —  much   neglected   portion   of  the 
It  would  indeed  be  hard  if  human-  globe.    There  is  not  much  fear 
ity   were   not  supported  by  the  that  they  will  be  without  good 
high  and  intellectual  consolations  government.    The   people  which 
which  alone  render  it  supportable,  produced  such  generals  and  states- 
The  library  is  a  pleasing  stream  men  as  Washington,  Alexander 
flowing  by  the  side  of  the  thorny  Hamilton,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Robert 
paths  which  beset  the  course  of  E.  I^e,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
every  emigrant;  all  that  makes  a  last,  but  not  least  Jefferson  Davis, 
<;olony  lovely  ought  to  be  encour-  will  fulfill  Mr.  Gladstone's  bril- 
aged.  liant   statement     in     their   new 

I  must,  before  concluding,  say  a  colony.  Oxoniensis. 

word  about  Venezuela  herself.—     Oxford,  Emolamd,  July  21,  issr. 
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What  ike  Schoolmistress  read  to  her  LiUU  Flock, 

^'  The  Schoolmistress  was  polite  enough  to  say  she  would  read  it 
next  day  to  her  little  flock.  But  she  would  tell  the  children,  she 
said  that  there  were  better  reasons  for  truth,  than  could  be  found 
in  mere  experience  of  its  convenience,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
lying." — Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-tahle. 

Come  my  children  listen  to  me 

While  I  tell  you  a  story, 
Which  contains  a  life-long  lesson 

Folded  in  an  allegory. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  younger 

Than  the  youngest  of  you  all, 
Nothing  but  a  little  toddler 

Scarcely  yet  ashamed  to  crawl ; 
Came  to  me  two  lovely  beings 

On  a  glorious  summer^s  day, 
As  I  wandered  'mid  the  flowers 

In  an  idle  child-like  way. 

One  was  dressed  in  snowy  garments 

And  her  face  was  lily-fair. 
Whilst  her  eyes  like  blue  wood- violets 

Beamed  beneath  her  golden  hair. 
With  a  smile  serene  and  gentle. 

In  my  outstretched  hand  she  placed 
Ivory-blocks  of  snowy  whiteness, 

Golden  letters  on  them  traced. 

Dressed  in  rainbow  hues  the  other, 

And  her  hair  was  black  as  night 
Glowed  her  cheeks  like  full-blown  roses 

'Neath  her  dark  eyes'  flashing  light. 
Joyous  was  her  laugh  and  ringing 

As  she  said  with  mocking  grace, 
**  Blocks  of  Truth  won't  roll  my  darling 

Take  my  play  things  in  their  place." 

In  my  hand  she  placed,  while  speaking. 

Balls  of  many  a  varied  hue,  « 

Purple— crimson— green  and  golden 

Mottling  into  pink  and  blue. 
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All  were  different— but  on  each 

Three  Bmall  letters  might  be  seen, 
Shifting,  changing,— hither,  thither, 

Now  in  purple,  then  in  green. 

Both  their  gifts  with  childish  longing 

In  my  eager  hands  I  grasped, 
Never  pausing  to  consider 

What  it  was  that  thus  I  clasped. 
Unto  me  they  were  but  play-things 

At  my  will  to  toss  about, 
So  upon  the  grass  I  threw  them 

With  a  merry  joyous  shout. 

Now  the  blocks  I  shook  and  rattled. 

Then  the  balls  I  rolled  away, 
Caring  not  where  either  went  to 

So  I  had  my  hour  of  play. 
But  the  balls  while  smoothing  gliding 

Just  where  I  would  have  them  go 
Soon  were  faded,  stained  and  tarnished 

While  the  blocks  were  white  as  snow. 

Then  I  found  I  could  not  trust  them. 

From  my  reach  they'd  glide  away, 
And  although  with  care  I  placed  them. 

Where  I  put  them  would  not  stay. 
One  I  valued  more  than  any. 

Streaked  with  crimson,  flecked  with  gold, 
As  I  dropped  it  from  my  lingers 

Underneath  a  rose  bush  rolled; 

But  with  rapid  steps  I  followed 

And  in  eager  child-like  way. 
Soon  was  groping  ^neath  the  branches 

Where  I  fancied  that  it  lay. 
But  my  hands  were  scratched  and  bleeding. 

And  my  white  dress  torn  and  stained, 
Whilst  I  wept  in  bitter  sorrow 

E'er  my  treasure  I  regained. 

Then  as  I  grew  older,  wiser, 

And  could  read  the  letters  three. 
Hid  beneath  the  shifting  colors 

I  deciphered  L.  I.  £. 
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And  I  dropped  the  balls  of  Falsehood, 

Took  the  snow-white  blocks  instead 
Where  engraved  in  golden  letters 

"  Truth  »»  on  every  one  I  read. 

Thus  I  early  learned  a  lesson — 

Which  to  you  I  fain  would  teach, 
Falsehoods  though  they  roll  so  smoothly 

Often  glide  beyond  our  reach; 
And  a  lie  we  cannot  follow 

Through  the  devious  ways  'twill  roll 
Without  many  a  spot  and  blemish 

To  the  garments  of  the  soul. 

So  remember  little  children 

Ever  to  your  dying  day — 
That  the  pleasure  falsehodd  gives  you 

For  its  evils  will  not  pay. 
And  though  Truth  won't  roll  nor  glitter 

With  the  rain-bow -s  shifting  dyes 
In  the  end  you'll  always  find  it 

Surer  than  convenient  lies. 


PERFECT    THROUGH    SUFFERING* 


ADAM  REDivivus.  lasts  childhood.  Regularly  beau- 
"  My  d  htp  M  M  La  ^^^"^  ®^^  certainly  was  not,  but 
Fronde-I^rxnect'vou  to'  be  cood  ^^"^  elegance  of  appearance,  ex- 
Sot."' Th^wo^ra^^^^^^^  ^--  f-;y  !t'  figure,  ^and 
\i  T?  1.1-  ,  i.  T  1  *  1  above  all,  a  fragility  and  sort  of 
Mr.  Frankhn^s  most  cordial  style,  ^  ,  ',  i..  i  v 
•«j  T^  •  u  i.^^A  ««  4uJ! M  tender  sadness  which  were  prob- 
and Louis,  who  stood  in  the  li-  , ,  .,  li.  r  v  *  *  r 
i...       r  XL        1     J- J            •        c  ably  the  result    of  her    state  of 

*«  ^  1-    I.'       ^        1  J  4.  *>.   tions    which    seemed    to    appeal 

to  make  his  acknowledgment  to  ^      ,,  ^,  .  \\ 

#k-  „^..     1    1     *v.,.  r  ««ui«  ^^A   to    the    sympathies,    as    well  as 
the  young  lady  thus  frankly  and  attention     of  the    beholder 

unceremoniously  presented  to  his  !,f  attention     ot   tiie    Detioider. 
notice  ^       responded  with  a  grave  se- 

Shewasa  taU,  refined  looldng  "''"y  *°  ^^^  ''^"'"y  greeting  of 
girl,  fair  as  ,ihy  lily,  with  Umpid  ^^e  young  gentleman  ^tending 
Woe  eye.,  and  hair  of  the  soft  »  ^f'^^  transparent  hand,  re- 
•*ii       V  J       i_.  1.  1        *    peated  the  welcome  to  Louisville 

Jdlow  shade,  which  so  rarely  out-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

•  Continued  from  page  304.  her  father's  household  seemed  to 
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demand.    She  did  not  confine  her  nious  nnion,  and  who  at  the  same 

cordiality  to  words,  but  in  her  time  possessed  the  power  of  calling 

intercourse  with  Mr.  La  Fronde,  out  whatever  was  best  and  nobleet 

she  strove,  by  every  gentle  office  in  the  nature  of  those  with  whom 

within  her  reach,  to  make  him  he  was  associated.    Cordial,  ut- 

forget  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  terly  unselfish,  and  possessed  of 

induce   him   to   feel    himself  at  an  honest  frankness,  which  seems 

home.  ,  to  be  the  special  characteristic  of 

A  home  it  was,  in  the  fullest  his  State,  his  great  learning,  ready 

sense  of  the  word,  and  Loui,  for  wit,  and  indomitable  good  nature, 

the  first  time  in  his  life,  obtained  gave  him  a  passport  to  every  heart, 

an  insight  into  the  pure  enjoy-  and  as  honors  and  wealth  poured 

ment  of  domestic   lite    and  the  in  upon  him,  his  heart,  instead  of 

blessings  of  a    household  whose  contracting  and    growing    hard 

governing  principle  was  peace  and  under  their  influence,  seemed  to 

good  will  to  all.  expand   into    increased    benevo- 

Never  were  there  two  pei^ons  lence  and   generosity    to  all  his 

who  understood  more  thoroughly  kind. 

than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  did,  Mrs,  Franklin,  the  belle  of  her 
themeaningof  the  pleasant  Pagan  day,  lost  none  of  her  attractive 
admonition,  "Carpe  diem." —  qualities  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
They  not  only  seized  every  day,  one  so  unusually  beloved  as  her 
but  contrived  that  each  of  its  husband.  Their  house  became 
hours  should  pass  freighted  with  the  nucleus  around  which  was 
some  amusement  or  enjoyment,  gathered,  not  only  the  brightest 
carrying  out  in  all  their  devices  spirits  of  Louisville,  but  of  the 
the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  entire  State,  and  when,  after 
to  the  largest  number,  to  its  full-  having  served  a  number  of  terms 
est  extent.  Hospitality  held  her  in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky, 
head-quarters  in  their  gay  and  Mr.  Franklin  was  elected  to  Con- 
charming  home,  and  the  name  of  gress,  the  popularity  which  had 
their  friends  was  legion,  while  attended  them  at  home  accompa- 
their  perfect  oneness  of  sentiment  nied  them  to  Washington,  and 
and  mutual  love  had  passed  al-  their  reputation  became  cosmo- 
most  into  a  proverb.      A    long  politan. 

life     of     prosperity    had     been  Beautiful  in  person,  with  a  ma- 

theirs,  chequered  now  and  then  jestic    dignity   of  manner  which 

by  the  death  of  fair  and  tenderly  would   have   graced    a   crowned 

loved  children  who  passed  away  head,    Mrs.    Franklin    made   a 

almost  before  their  parents  had  queen   indeed,    and   in    genoine 

begun  to  realize  that  their  birth  largeness   of  heart,    geniality  of 

conferred  an  added  enjoyment  to  disposition,  was  a  helpmeet  well 

the  happiness  which   had    been  worthy  her  husband, 

perfect  without  them.  Mary  at  her  birt^  exhibited  the 

Mr.  Franklin  was  one  of  those  same     delicacy    of    constitution 

men  in  whom  all  elements  of  char-  which  had  distinguished  her  little 

acter  seemed  to  blend  in  harmo-  sisters   and  brothers,  and  for  a 
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loDgtime,  it  seemed  a  certainty 
that  she  would  add  another  to  the 
little  rosewood  coffins  which  lay 
in  the  fiunily  yault.  But  the  cease- 
less care  which  was  exerted  in 
her  behalf  appeared  to  baffle  the 
inherent  disease,  and  she  lived  on, 
though  more  like  some  frail  plant, 
than  a  human  being. 

Her  parents,  who  had  felt  the 
loss  of  their  other  children  more 
as  a  shadowy  grief  than  with  the 
bitterness  of  real  sorrow,  found  in 
this  living  one  an  amount  of  hap- 
piness which  they  had  never  be- 
fore considered  essential,  and 
poared  out  the  deepest  feelings  of 
their  hearts  upon  her.  Their  af- 
fection for  her,  however,  did  not 
resemble  the  warm  and  devoted 
love  they  gave  each  other,  but  be- 
came etherealized,  as  it  were,  and 
sublimated  to  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  nature. 

Indeed  everything  pertaining  to 
the  gentle  girf  so  appropriately 
named  Mary,  seemed  to  partake 
ofa  pure  and  elevated  character, 
and  to  become  spiritualized  by  the 
mere  impress  of  her  individuality. 
So  apparent  was  this  emenation, 
even  from  her  babyhood,  that  In- 
stead of  the  usual  pet  names  which 
cluster  round  the  cherished  dar- 
ling of  a  home,  her  parents  in- 
stinctively adopted  the  one  of 
''  little  angel. ''  The  title  was  fast 
becoming  a  household  word,  when 
the  protest  against  its  use  by 
Mary's  old  nurse,  on  the  ground 
that  a  baby  thus  called  never  grew 
to  childhood,  caused  it  to  be  tac- 
itly abandoned.  Though,  as  she 
R^w  on  and  on  in  her  winning 
loveliness,  the  little  one  became 
i&ore  and  more  confirmed  in  char- 
acter to  the  angelic  ministrants 


with  whom  she  seemed  worthy  to 
hold  unseen  communion. 

As  is  often  the  case,  permitted, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  direction  of 
a  special  Providence,  the  child, 
unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
precarious  condition  of  her  health, 
obtained  a  familiarity  with  death 
which  robbed  it  of  half  its  terrors. 
Debarred  from  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  hardier  and  more 
material  children,  and  accustom- 
ed to  the  society  of  persons  much 
older  and  more  advanced  than 
herself,  she  acquired  an  amount  of 
general  information  far  beyond 
her  years,  without  losing  in  any 
degree  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
character  which  formed  one  of  her 
loveliest  traits.  Holding  commun- 
ion with  herself,  as  she  sat  si- 
lent but  most  observant,  in  the 
brilliant  re-unions  in  which  were 
gathered  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
age,  the  girl  learned  to  create  for 
herself  an  inner  world  in  which 
she  mostly  lived,  peopling  it  with 
spiritual  denizens  as  pure  and 
guileless  as  herself.  She  had  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  spiritual  life  in 
any  higher  form  of  expression,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  though 
morally  almost  perfect,  and  so 
far  as  regarded  their  observance 
of  all  acts  in  which  their  neighbor 
is  concerned,  possessed  little 
more  acquaintance  with  real  vital 
religion,  than  if  they  had  been  a 
couple  of  highly  refined  and  very 
charming  heathen. 

Their  pew,  with  its  cushions 
and  lining  of  purple  velvet,  was 
occupied  with  tolerable  regularity, 
and,  so  far  as  a  decent  outward 
regard  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  concerned,  it  was 
kept  holy.    But  there  was  no  at- 
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tempt  made  at  even  a  form  of 
Godliness,  and  whatever  good  seed 
fell  from  the  pulpit  upon  their 
hearts  was  soon  choked  by  the 
pleasures  and  riches  of  the  world. 
When  Mary  was  twelve  years 
old,  she  was  too  unwell  to  ac- 
company her  parents  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  placed  with  a 
relative  of  her  mother^s  who  lived 
in  Mississippi.  Happily  for  the 
girl,  ihis  lady,  in  addition  to  an 
uncommon  loveliness  of  disposi- 
tion, united  a  piety  as  deep  as  it 
was  unostentatious,  and,  under 
her  gentle  teachings,  Mary  Frank- 
lin was  led  into  thai  path  whose 
ways  are  pleasantness  and  the  end 
everlasting  life.  So  much  at- 
tached did  she  become  to  her  af- 
fectionate instructress,  that  it  was 
with  almost  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
she  received  the  intimation  that 
her  father  preferred  her  remain- 
ing in  the  quiet  and  healthfulness 
of  her  rural  home,  rather  than 
have  her  subjected  to  the  heat, 
dust,  bustle  and  general  discom- 
fort, which  make  up  the  concomi- 
tants of  Washington  life  during 
the  Long  Session.  The  blessed 
influences  thus  exerted  upon  the 
mind  of  one  so  wise,  and  yet  so 
humble  as  Mary,  did  not  pass 
away  when  she  was  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  their  immediate  ac- 
tion. She  returned  to  her  luxuri- 
ous home,  and  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance, was  the  same  quiet  girl, 
whose  pre-disposition  to  gravity, 
and  disinclination  for  the  gayety 
in  which  her  parents  delighted, 
formed  the  only  instance  of  a 
want  of  congeniality  between 
them.  But  with  her,  inwardly, 
**old  things  had  passed  away  and 
all  things  had  become  new,''  and. 


from  henceforth,  her  heart  was 
filled  with  "the  peace  which 
paseeth  all  understanding,"  and 
which  overflowed  through  her 
life  In  an  hundred  streams  of 
charity  and  love. 

Her  parents  knew  nothing  of 
the  new  source  of  happiness 
which  filled  the  life  of  their  child, 
and  replaced  with  a  sweet  con- 
tentment, the  spirit  of  unrest 
which,  indefinable,  but  most  clear- 
ly apparent,  had  hitherto  inter- 
posed itself  between  her  and  en- 
joyment. 

They  were  certainly  aware  of  a 
change  which  had  removed  the 
slight  irritability  so  common  to  in- 
valids, and  which  formed  the  only 
blemish  on  her  otherwise  lovely 
character.  And,  as  the  time  went 
on,  and  the  girl's  religious  Im- 
pressions attained  strength  and 
permanency,  the  gravity  of  her 
manner  was  merged  into  a  uni- 
form cheerfulness,  with  a  pensive 
cast  upon  it,  which  somehow  af- 
fected one  with  the  same  sense  of 
repose  which  is  produced  by  the 
silvery  shower  of  the  mom  falling 
upon  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  some 
strong-rooted  tree. 

She  was  too  timid  and  too  reti- 
cent to  speak  much  of  herself,  the 
more  so,  that  she  dreaded  that  a 
source  of  so  much  happiness  t^ 
her  should  make  a  barrier  between 
herself  and  her  beloved  parents, 
and  charge  them  with  wrong  as 
it  would  tacitly  seem  to  do.  So 
she  buried  it  deep  in  her  own 
young  heart  and  stood,  by  acts  of 
piety  and  devotion,  to  exemplify 
the  motive  spring  of  her  existence. 
Such  she  was  at  the  time  of  her 
father's  return,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  La  Fonde  into  the 
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household  of  which  he  speedily  be- 
came the  asknowledged  favorite. 

Mr.  Franklin,  who  began  by 
giving  a  dozen  good  qualiUes  on 
tnut,  Boon  found  enough  material 
to  warrant  his  coniidence  and  just- 
ify a  still  larger  advance  of  it. — 
Loai  was  mocal,  daintily  fastidi- 
oas  in  his  associations,  scrupu- 
lously high-toned  and  honorable 
as  the  world's  code  of  honor  goes, 
and  withal,  his  finished  education, 
knowledgeof  the  world,  and  un- 
doubted talents,  were  greatly  in 
his  favor,  and  Mr.  Franklin  look- 
ed no  deeper  into  his  character, 
and  asked  no  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. 

With  Mrs.  Franklin  his  ease, 
sawirfaire,  and  perfect  grace  of 
manner  were  enchanting,  and  she 
soon  learned  to  look  on  his  com- 
panionship as  a  positive  necessity, 
and  treated  him  with  a  charming 
mixture  of  feminine  dignity  and 
motherly  fondness.  Loui  respond- 
ed most  gracefully,  installed  her 
in  the  place  in  his  affections  made 
Tacant  by  separation  from  his 
aunt,  and  submitted  to  the  course 
of  attention  which  she  applied 
with  a  lazy  nonchalance,  which 
seemed  as  if  he  were  accepting  a 
right. 

There  was  something  about  the 
imperious  beauty  and  half  scorn- 
ful indifference  of  manner  that 
marked  the  heir  of  La  Fronde, 
which  was  indescribably  attract- 
ive to  every  member  of  the  softer 
sex  with  whom  he  might  be  thrown 
iuto  association,  and  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  pet  him  and  offer  him  delicate 
iavore,  which  would  have  been  re- 
fused with  indignation  were  a  less 
gifted  person  in  question. 


Gifted  he  certainly  was  in  all 
that  is  brilliant  and  attractive, 
and  with  this  addition  to  its  oth- 
er charms,  the  house  of  Mr. 
Franklin  became  gayer  and  more 
popular  than  ever. 

As  the  winter  melted  into 
spring  the  household  was  engaged 
in  a  perfect  whirl  of  fashionable 
dissipation,  and  every  expedient 
by  which  great  wealth  and  bound- 
less liberality  could  be  made  to 
minister  to  luxury  and  enjoyment, 
was  successfully  resorted  to,  and 
the  result  was  a  state  of  life  which 
tended  to  remove  effectually  from 
Loui's  mind,  all  traces  of  the  hor- 
rible scene  which  had  so  lately 
transpired. 

Mary  Franklin  moved  through 
the  wild  gayety  around  her,  in  it, 
but  not  of  it;  gentle  and  ever 
compliant  to  the  wishes  of  others, 
no  one  suspected  that  her  par- 
ticipation in  scenes  in  which 
young  girls  of  her  age  find  so 
much  delight,  was  a  matter  of 
positive  self-sacrifice,  which  would 
have  been  actual  pain,  but  for  a 
new  source  of  happiness  which, 
iwwerful  as  the  prophet's  rod, 
budded,  flowered,  and  bore  fruit 
almost  simultaneously. 

How  it  came,  or  whence  it 
emanated,  was  a  matter  of  pro- 
found ignorance  to  the  timid 
creature,  who  knowing  that  her 
heart  was  suffused  with  a  new, 
strange  joy,  rested  content  in  that 
knowledge  and,  under  its  sub- 
duing influence,  grew  happier  and 
more  placid  as  the  days  went  on. 

The  inevitable  sequences,  old  as 
the  earth,  when  the  premises 
given  are  too  young  hearts  thrown 
into  constant  companionship,  was 
re-produced  in  Mary's  case,  and 
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without  owning  the  fact  even  to 
her  own  heart,  she  loved  Loui  La 
Fronde  with  an  aheolute  devotion, 
all  tl&e  stronger  that  her  nature 
was  in  general,  calm  and  unde- 
monstrative. She  made  no  more 
examination  into  the  source  or 
springs  of  her  feelings  than  a  hird 
does  when  under  the  skies  of 
spring  she  turns  instinctively  to 
her  mate,  but  poured  out  the 
wealth  of  her  guileless  adoration 
on  a  man,  who  regarded  her  as  he 
did  the  memory  of  some  medieval 
saint,  a  something  sweet,  serene, 
half  holy,  but  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  life  and  human 
love.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
Clyte  and  the  Apollo— the  poor 
little  flower  gazed  upwards  to  the 
Majesty  blazing  above  her,  thank- 
ful for  the  brightness  which  glori- 
fied her  existence  even  though 
shared  in  common  with  the  Uni- 
verse, and  the  Sun  rode  through 
his  golden  path  without  even  a 
thought  of  the  fragile  creature 
whose  life  was  merged  in  his 
splendor. 

Yet  despite  his  utter  personal 
indifference  to  Miss  Franklin, 
Loui  was  subject  to  an  imcon- 
scious,  but  most  powerful  influ- 
ence, of  which  she  was  the  cause. 
Her  loveliness,  perfect  purity, 
and  utter  unworldliness,  appealed 
to  his  delicately  sensitive  percep- 
tions, and  through  her,  he  learned 
to  award  to  her  entire  sex  an 
amount  of  respect  which  com- 
pletely reversed  his  former  con- 
victions in  regard  to  them. 

As  strange  as  it  seems,  by  the 
mysterious  workings  of  that  com- 
plicated and  exquisitely  delicate 
machinery  which  propels  the 
world  of  thought  and  the  inner- 


life,  Loui,  under  the  influence, 
now  indirectly  affecting  him,  was 
actually  learning  to  love,  not  her 
who  produced  it,  but  the  origlDal 
of  the  lovely  picture  which  lay 
nestling  on  his  heart. 

Mary  did  not  suffer  in  the 
article  of  lovers,  for  in  addition 
to  her  personal  attractions  and 
refined  manners,  her  father's 
wealth  and  great  popularity  made 
her  an  object  of  almost  universal 
interest.  One  gentleman,  in  par- 
ticular, had  been  exceedingly  de- 
voted previous  to  her  visit  to 
Mississippi,  and  on  her  return,  he 
renewed  his  attentions  in  so  un- 
mistakable a  manner  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  his  affection  or  desire 
for  its  reciprocation.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  her  own  &mily  and 
the  circle  in  which  she  moved^ 
when  Mr.  Cameron  presented 
himself  as  a  formal  candidate  for 
her  hand,  he  was  mildly  but  so 
decidedly  rejected,  that,  convinced 
of  her  unalterable  determination, 
he  gave  a  public  vent  to  his  dis- 
appointment, and  left  Louisville. 

The  family  were  assembled  one 
rainy  night  in  Mr.  Franklin's 
cosy  sitting  room,  sacred  to  them 
and  a  few  very  intimate  friends, 
and  on  some  chance  remark  being 
made  which  re-called  Mary's 
lover  and  the  unusual  effect  her 
rejection  had  produced  on  him, 
Mr.  Franklin  began  to  banter  her 
in  his  usual  playAil  style. 

"Well,  Lady,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing her  by  the  pet  name  al- 
most as  much  used  as  her  bap- 
tismal one,  "Confess  now,  as  we 
are  in  private,  your  reason  for  re- 
fusing a  man  who  has  every 
quality  for  gaining  a  woman's 
affection,  and  seems  fitted  in  every 
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xespect,  to  aecureit.  Come,  sweet, 
why  didn't  yoa marry  Cameron?" 

She  bent  her  head  over  the 
pretty  crochet  work  in  her  slight 
hands,  and,  while  her  fair  face 
flushed  rosy  pink  as  the  lining  of 
a  shell,  she  said  quietly,  *  ^Father,' 
Idid'ntlove  him." 

^^I  think,  my  dear,  said  Mrs. 
Franklin,  looking  up  from  the 
game  of  6cart^  which  she  was 
playing  with  Loui,  'Hhat  you 
scarcely  allowed  yourself  time 
enough  to  know  your  real  feelings 
on  the  subject," 

"Feeling  is  not  a  master  of 
time  mother,  nor  is  love,"  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

**Hurrah  for  my  Ladyl"  ex- 
claimed her  father,  who  regarded 
all  she  said  or  did  with  the  de* 
light  mingled  with  surprise  which 
one  displays  at  the  unexpected 
acumen  of  a  little  child.  "My 
dear,  I  think  she  has  you  there! 
Bat  it  teeling  and  love  is  not  a 
matter  of  time,  of  what  is  it  Lady 
Bird?"  and  he  patted  the  bended 
head. 

"Of  the  heart,  father,"  she 
said,  looking  earnestly  at  him. 

"Heyday,"  he  laughed  in  re- 
turn, as  he  winked  towards  his 
wife,  *'here  is  a  feminine  Saul 
among  the  prophets— what  do  you 
know  of  hearts  and  love,  Bose- 
bud?" 

"Enough  to  know  that  I  did 
not  love  Mr.  Cameron,"  was  the 
feply,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  decision; 

"You  are  your  father's  own 
child,  sweet — reasoning  in  a  circle, 
and  not  to  be  driven,  by  any 
amount  of  argument,  from  your 
position!  Will  you  please  to  in- 
form me  how  you  know  you  didn't 
love  Mr.  Cameron?" 
VOL.  in NO.  V. 


^'  Yes,  father,"  she  said  simply, 
while  the  crotchet  needle  of  gold 
and  mother  of  pearl  seemed  to  fly 
through  her  fingers.  "I  never 
blushed  when  he  came,  nor  sighed 
when  he  went  away,  and  my  heart 
never  told  me  when  he  was  near, 
as  I  know  it  would  do  if  I  loved 
him— I  did  not  wonder  if  I  could 
be  worthy  of  him,  or  fear  I  could 
never,  do  what  I  might,  be 
able  to  gain  his  love— I  didn't  feel 
that  he  was  my  very  life— I  didn't 
—I  didn't  love  him,  fatherl" 

"Did  you  ever  love  any  body, 
Pet?"  said  her  father,  half  in  earn- 
est. "By  Jove,  my  dear,  your 
daughter  is  indeed  an  adept  in  ars 
amandi!  La  Fronde,  if  you  desire 
any  information  in  the  premises, 
I  advise  you  to  call  on  this  young 
professor!"  and  Mr.  Franklin 
pinched  the  cheek  of  the  young 
person  he  was  eulogizing. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  po- 
lite reply,  as  Mr.  La  Fronde  ex- 
amined the  five  cards  Just  dealt 
him  by  his  spirited  adversary,  "  I 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  your 
oflfer,  but— I  have  the  king,"  with 
a  bow  to  Mrs.  Franklin,  "but  as 
I  have  no  desire  to  become  a  pu- 
pil in  the  science  of  love,  I  am 
compelled  to  decline  it."  Meet- 
ing the  bright  eyes  of  his 
partner  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
La  Fronde  was  struck  by  a 
very  peculiar  expression  in  them, 
and  a  disagreeable  sensation  shot 
through  his  mind  to  the  effect 
that  a  deeper  meaning  was  at- 
tached to  his  careless  words  than 
he  had  by  any  means  intended. 

He   said  nothing  flirther,  but 

finished  his  game  in  which  he  was 

winner,  and  then  claimed  a  game 

of  chess  from  Miss  Franklin. — 
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She  laid  aside  her  crotchet  to  en-  Her  parents  looked  on  with  de* 
gage  in  her  favorite  amusement,  lighted  interest  at  the  game, 
which  brought  the  clear  astute-  which  was  speedily  ended  by  & 
ness  of  her  intellect  into  full  ex-  series  of  brilliant  moves  on  the 
ercise,  and  took  her  place  at  the  part  of  Loui,  and  when  his  tri- 
table  with  an  alacrity  which  clear-  umphant  *'  check  mate"  rang  ont^ 
ly  attested  her  satisfaction.  they  exchanged  significant  smiles. 


UNVVBITTEN  MUSIC. 

Grand  is  the  gilded  organ's  note 

When  in  Cathedrals  vast  and  dim 
Through  nave  and  aisle  its  deep  tones  float 

In  wailing  dirge  or  lofty  hymn. 
Sweet  is  the  Church-bell's  mellow  peal, 

At  rosy  dawn  or  twilight  hour, 
As  soft  yet  sad  its  low  chimes  steal 

From  snowy  spire  or  ivied  tower. 

And  sweet  at  night  the  silver  lute 

On  moon-lit  lake,  or  light  guitars 
In  orange  bowers,  or  sound  of  flute 

When  crimson  skies  first  glow  with  stars. 
And  sweet  to  hear  at  ruddy  morn 

The  shepherd's  pipe,  the  reaper's  strain, 
The  echo  of  the  huntsman's  horn 

In  forest  depths— o'er  hill  and  plain. 

But  sweeter  still  the  melodies 

From  nature's  countless  harps  that  steal; 
Xow  soft  as  zephyr's  faintest  sighs, 

Now  grand  as  rolling  thunder's  peal. 
He,  who  communes  with  her  in  love. 

Will  hear  weird  lyres  in  leafy  trees; 
An  orchestra  in  every  grove, 

A  minstrel  in  each  wandering  breeze — 

Pastoral  hymns  in  tasselled  corn. 
The  rustling  wheat  in  golden  sheen, 

The  orisons  of  larks  at  dawn. 
The  bleat  of  flocks  on  hills  of  green-,. 
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Sweet  idyls  in  the  low  of  herds, 

The  cascade's  fall  o'er  mossy  stones, 
The  babbling  brook,  the  song  of  birds, 

Or  pine-grove's  mournful  undertones. 

Her  music  suits  our  changeful  moods — 

Kow  gay  as  airy  madrigal; 
Plaintive  anon  as  autumn  woods, 

Or  dirges  in  death's  ritual. 
Our  fitful  moods  oft  shift  and  change— 

Her  notes  remain  in  every  clime 
Unaltered  by  the  flight  of  age, 

Sweet  now  as  when  in  JBden  time. 

Birds  hushed  their  warblings  in  surprise. 

And  sought  their  nests  in  arbors  dim, 
To  list  beneath  Eve's  purple  skies 

Earth's  bridal  pair's  first  vesper  hymn. 
In  wastes  where  winds  like  demons  howl 

Is  heard  the  hum  of  insect  wing; 
Though  croak  the  raven— boot  the  owl. 

E'en  there  glad  birds  oft  carols  sing 

Sounds  grating  to  our  mortal  ears 

In  God's  accord— the  bittern's  wail 
In  unison  with  starry  spheres. 

Or  silver-throated  nightingale. 
Earth,  ocean  and  the  vaulted  skies 

To  Grod  one  ceaseless  anthem  raise. 
In  choral  tones  their  voices  rise, 

Though  man  withhold  his  hymn  of  praise! 

NoBFOLK,  Virginia. 
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A     TALB     or     XABTLAVD     LIVB. 


*'  Well,  young  Chauncey  gbes 
-to-morrow  to  college,  starts  oflf 
for  the  finishing  touch  to  his  edu- 
cation," said  father  one  morning 
at  breakfast,  and  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  tooth*pick  in  hand  just 
previous  to  using  it. 

''  Gone  I"  I  exclaimed,  looking 
'up  hurriedly. 

"  Yes,  why  child,  what  makes 
you  so  white?  What  have  you  to 
do  with  it,  whether  he  comes  or 
goes?" 

^'Nothing,  sir,"  I  stammered, 

^'  the  coffee  is  very  hot  and  bums 

^my  tongue."    So  it  did  partially. 

I  wasn't  altogether  guilty  of  a 

falsehood. 

"  Well,  girl,  be  careful  and  let 
it  cool  awhile.  Yes,  he's  going, 
:and  may  joy  go  with  him,  too,  for 
he's  a  smart  young  man  for  all 
he  didn't  notice  much  what  was 
doing  on  the  farm,  and  they  say 
he'll  take  high  honors  at  the  Uni- 
versity. I  like  the  boy  and  hope 
he'll  do  well." 

"Yes,"  replied  mother,  "he's 
a  well  disposed  young  man,  and 
will  turn  out  well,  I  expect.  How 
they'll  miss  him  at  home." 

What  did  Mary  say?  Sickened 
to  death  I  felt  as  if  light  and  life 
had  been  taken  from  me.  My 
heart  fell  like  a  stone  in  my  bo- 
som; an  aching  misery  crept  over 
me. 

Gone  I  I  near  him  no  more! — 
To  pursue  the  same  dull  routine, 

♦  Continued  from  page  329. 


to  rise  in  the  early  dawn  to  the 
same  duties,  to  pass  the  day  as 
heretofore  in  employments  that 
dreams  of  his  presence  had  ren- 
dered pleasant  to  me,  to  look  at 
the  same  scenes,  his  home  that 
had  never  wanted  his  presence 
before,  the  landscape  that  I  knew 
he  looked  on  and  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon with  one  whom  he  knew  not, 
yet  whose  kindred  soul  rejoiced 
in  the  same  with  him. 

Going!  The  light  would  depart 
with  him.  All  pleasure  was  sud- 
denly taken  from  life,  and  it  seem- 
ed not  worth  living.  All  its  beau- 
ty gone  and  I  must  wearily  drag 
myself  through  my  wonted  tasks 
without  interest  save  in  the  sense 
of  doing  what  my  conscience  re- 
quired of  me. 

Like  an  automaton  I  arose, 
helped  to  clear  up  the  table,  put 
the  room  to  rights,  then  unable 
to  stem  the  flood  of  sorrow  that 
had  suddenly  poured  into  my 
heart,  I  rushed  into  the  garden, 
threw  myself  under  a  rosebush, 
and  gave  utterance  to  the  sobs 
that  had  choked  my  throat  to 
suffocation.  It  was  autumn  then, 
I  remember,  for  the  wind  blew 
the  scarlet  and  orange  leaves  over 
me  from  the  woods,  as  if  saying, 

"  Grieve  not— grieve  not.  See, 
we  are  reft  of  our  hopes  and  our 
beauty.  Learn  from  us  that  as 
the  winds  scatters  our  glory  and 
sends  our  leafless  branches  to  toss 
upon  the  blast,  so  are  the  dreams 
of  youth  dissipated  by  the  cold 
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bieath  of  reality  and  the  bare 
strippings  of  time. ' ' 

The  Hermosa  bent  ever  me, 
sent  one  of  its  sweet  little  buds  to 
kiss  my  cheek,  but  its  pretty  shell- 
work  did  not  move  my  loving  ad* 
miration  as  usual.  The  dwarf 
pear  tree  leisurely  dropped  its 
great  yellow  tribute  at  my  feet, 
but  their  lusciousness  was  noth- 
ing to  me  then.  Just  opposite 
grew  my  tall  scarlet  dahlia,  a 
miracle  of  beauty  I  had  ever 
thought,  with  its  shaded  gorge- 
ousness.  I  looked  at  it  and  won- 
dered that  I  had  ever  cared  for  it, 
and  brushed  the  poor  little  bud 
away  impatiently,  for  the  sight  of 
ail  I  had  formerly  enjoyed  sick- 
ened me  just  then. 

Going  I  If  I  could  see  him  only 
before  he  started.  But  that  was 
impossible.  He  would  bid  his 
friends  farewell.  They  would 
bave  the  liberty  of  taking  his 
band,  of  pouring  into  his  ear  their 
wishes,  of  receiving  his  in  return. 
To  them  would  be  shown  his 
emotion  at  parting,  while  I  with 
my  heart  fldl  of  unutterable  sor- 
row and  tenderness,  must  not 
even  see  him,  hear  him  speak  one 
last  word,  or  say  one  to  him  in  re- 
turn. 

Going  I  Ah  I  Yes.  My  fancy 
pictured  the  change  with  all  its 
train  of  consequences.  He  was  to 
go  among  brilliant  strangers,  ex- 
cite attention  and  admiration 
wherever  he  went,  leave  forever 
the  simple  pleasures  of  home  and 
of  boyhood,  while  the  career  of 
manhood  opened  wide  with  splen- 
did promises  for  him,  taking  him 
away  from  my  neighborhood, 
never,  perhaps,  to  live  there  again. 
He  would  be  rich,  distinguished, 


attracting  the  world^s  denizens 
around  him.  They  would  de- 
light in  doing  him  honor.  Beau- 
tiful women  would  lavish  theiv 
smiles  upon  him  and  he  might 
choose  from  them  whom  he  would'. 
He  would  establish  himself  in 
life;  marry— oh!  that  heart-throbi 
—undoubtedly  Ad61e  Fleurry. — 
For  a  moment  I  hated  her  in- 
tensely. A  bitter  spasm  of  Jeal- 
ousy sprang  up  to  be  repressed 
with  horror  immediately,  with 
horror  at  my  wickedness:  but  I 
could  not  think  of  her  and  Alfred^ 
together  without  suffering. 

As  I  wept  under  the  bush, 
abandoned  to  grief  and  convinced 
in  this,  my  first  grief,  that  the 
world  had  nothing  farther  for  me, 
I  heard  my  mother  calling.  Oh  I 
horror  I  I  had  been  there  an  hour 
and  my  morning  walk  left  neg- 
lected. 

Most  fortunately  I  had  not  in- 
dulged much  in  the  luxury  of 
weeping,  or  my  reddened  eyes 
would  have  had  to  be  accounted 
for.  Bunning  up  to  my  room,  I 
bathed  my  aching  forehead  and 
brushed  my  hair  before  I  present- 
ed myself  before  her. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mary? 
you  look  sick,"  she  asked  looking: 
at  me  in  surprise. 

"  I  am  not  well,  mother.    I  wa»- 
in  the  garden  among  the  flowers^ 
and  the  sun  was  warm.    Perhaps 
that  made  my  head  ache. 

My  mother  was  a  most  practical, 
matter-of-fact  woman,  and  took 
me  simply  at  my  word. 

"Don't  go  out    again  among 
them  at  that  hour    if  you   can«* 
help  it,"  she  said,  then  continued 
the  operation  of  paring  peache»< 
for  drying.    I  sat  down  to  help- 
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her,  peeling  off  the  soft,  fazzy 
rind  of  peach  after  peach  from  a 
great  basket  that  was  on  the  floor 
between  ns,  while  each  held  a 
white  pan  in  her  lap  in  which  we 
placed  the  nncnt  peaches. 

We  were  in  what  we  called 
*Hhe  clean  kitchen,"  a  little  room 
partitioned  off  from  the  great 
kitchen,  where  the*  more  particu- 
lar operations  of  the  culinary  de- 
partment were  performed. 

I  was  too  lifeless  and  dull  to 
take  an  interest  in  any  work,  and 
just  pared  on  mechanically,  my 
thoughts  far  away  from  all  that 
surrounded  me,  as  the  ripe  beauti- 
ful fniit  turned  up  one  rosy  cheek 
after  another  to  me,  the  sunlight 
glancing  in  at  the  half-open  door, 
the  bees  humming  musically  over 
the  honey-suckles  at  the  win- 
dow;—sucking  the  coral  cups  with 
so  much  thoughtless  pleasure  that 
I  envied  them  the  power  of  en- 
joyment. 

If  1  could  only  see  him  again. 
Perhaps  he  would  pass  out  as  was 
his  won^t  and  I  would  not  be  at 
my  window  to  see,  a  chance  lost 
of  seeing  again  one  who  was— to 
me  nothing—yet  to  me  so  dear 
that  I  would  willingly  have  sacri- 
ficed my  life  for  him  to  whom  I 
was  scarcely  known  enough  to 
exchange  the  common  courtesies 
of  life  with. 

But  I  pared  on  answering  my 
mother's  commonplace  observa- 
tions as  well  as  1  could,  and  try- 
ing to  assume  an  appearance  of 
interest  in  what  she  said,  the 
lacking  mind  often  betraying  it- 
self in  answers  to  her  questions. 

That  night  when  I  had  pressed 
my  cheek  to  the  pillow,  the  tears 
that  had  been  restrained  during 


the  day,  flowed  copiously  and  I 
wept  till  my  head  ached  again. 
Of  course  I  had  looked  my  last  at 
the  home  that  held  him,  its  pre- 
cious jewel  for  a  few  brief  hours 
more. 

The  clouds  that  evening  had 
been  dark  and  lowering.  He 
would  leave  then  in  rain  with 
shadows  upon  the  future  that 
promised  so  fair.  No,  no,  it  could 
be  no  augury  for  him;— ^ia  future 

boded  no  ill,  while  mine ,  but 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  shut  out  the 
thought  for  that.  Trust,  trust,  I 
murmured,  trying  to  weep  myself 
into  a  calm,  there  are  objects 
enough  left  to  love,  the  wealth  oi 
your  affection  to  lavish  upon,  and 
your  life  will  not  be  thrown  away, 
Mary. 

I  had  watched  the  glancing 
lights  about  the  mansion,  had 
seen  them  appear  in  the  upper 
story  one  by  one.  There  were  no 
guests  staying  there  now,  that 
summer  had  departed.  I  watched 
the  shadows  upon  the  window 
panes,  and  imagined  one  that 
flickered  restlessly  to  and  fro  as 
with  youthful,  impatient  move- 
ments, to  be  his.  When  the 
lights  were  all  extinguished  and 
complete  darkness,  mist  and  rain 
had  settled  upon  the  scene,  I 
knew  that  he  had  laid  his  head 
upon  his  boyhood's  pillow  for  the 
last  time  and  that  a  few  hours 
more  would  see  him  far  away 
from  them,  his  family  and 
friends;— from  me  who  was  noth- 
ing to  him. 

I  slept  at  last  and  dreamed  that 
we  both  had  cast  off  this  sorrow- 
ful burden  of  mortality  and  stood 
as  spirits  before  the  immensity  of 
space,  alone  in  the  silent  land.— 
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There  I  could  claim  him  as  my  my  father's  favorite  cakes  for 
own,  thrice  glorified  twin  spirit,  breakfhst,  and  transplanted  a 
trembling  with  joy  at  being  with  flower  before  Uie  family  had  made 
him  where  the  world  was  ours,  their  appearance, 
boundless  space  around  Us,  soli*  ^^  Hey-o,  Miss  Smartness,  what 
tary  save  in  the  fulness  of  his  brought  you  up  so  early  this 
presence  and  companionship.  morning,"   cried  father,  coming 

^'We  are  alone,"  I  said,  and  into  the  dining-room  in  his  shirt 
timidly  extended  my  hand  to  sus*  sleeves. 

tain  him,  for  the  cloudy  pave-  '^Business,  father,"  I  answered 
ment  rolled  from  under  our  feet  briskly  and  with  forced  cheerful- 
and  I  saw  him  sinking,-— sink-  ness.  ''Don't  you  see  what  I've 
ing.—  been  doing?" 

I  awoke.  The  grey  dawn  was  "  They  must  have  been  stirring 
stealing  in  at  my  window.  I  early  at  the  Grove,"  he  remarked, 
arose  looked  towards  his.  There  ''  I  saw  the  carriage  tracks  Just 
were  several  lights  streaming  from  now  when  I  went  to  the  gate.  I 
them  and  figures  moving  hurredly  suppose  the  young  man's  off." 
about  as  if  disturbed  at  an  un-  I  busied  myself  about  the  break- 
wonted  hour.  Presently  by  the  fast  table  to  conceal  the  pain  that 
dawning  day  I  saw  a  carriage  the  mention  of  him  would  force 
driven  out  rapidly,  appearing  and  into  my  countenance, 
disappearing  between  the  groops  ''  Susan,  go  feed  them  chickens 
of  trees  until  it  was  lost  to  view  directly,"  called  out  mother  from 
up  the  winding  highway.  the  cleankitchen,  "Well,  Mary," 

''He  is  gone."  I  li^id  my  fore-  she  said,  coming  in,  "you  did 
head  on  the  sill  and  said  with  the  stir  yourself  early  this  morning, 
cahnness  of  despair.  "  You  have  Maybe  we'll  get  a  lot  of  peaches 
DO  right  to  weep.  He  is  nothing  to-day,  now  the  weather's  cleared 
to  you,  would  scorn  you  if   ^~   ^^*' 


he 


knew  the  nature  of  your  feelings, 
or  give  you  pity  which  is  far 
worse  than  scorn.  You  will  per- 
haps never  speak  to  him  again, 
never  again  most  probably— oh  I 
my  Father!  no,  this  is  blasphemy. 


off." 

"Yes,  mother,  we'll  work  hard. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  do  a  great 
many  to-day.  My  fingers  are 
quite  in  the  humor  for  work." 

I  did  work  hard  that  day,  never 
allowing  myself,  if  I  could  help  it, 
You  have  no  right  to  call  upon  a  moment's  time  for  thought.  Yet 
Him  for  relief  from  a  pain  which  thought  would  come  sometimes  in 
is  self-natured.  Conquer  this  spite  of  me,  and  then  the  sensa- 
now.  I  will  pray  to  be  a  better  tion  was  a  sickening  nausea  of 
sister  and  daughter  and  the  de-  life,  a  vacuity  that  unnerved  me 
light  and  exquisite  pain  of  loving  completely  for  the  moment,  but  I 
him  must  be  denied  me."  aroused    myself,    wound  up  my 

I  sprang  up  and  dressed  myself  energies  to  a  painful  pitch,  work- 
rapidly,  arranged  my  room,  ran  ed  on  till  night  came  and  I  was 
down  stairs,  was  out  in  the  diary  again  in  my  room,  again  found 
before  the  sun  had  risen,  made  up  myself  looking  with  straining  eyes 
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towards  his  deserted  home,  again 
stealing  that  forbidden  fruit. 

Ah  I  poor  young  heart!  who 
cares  for  its  feeble  beating— its 
lifelessnessV  The  Grod  that  made 
it?  It  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge, 
to  indulge  this  passion,  but  I 
could  not  help  loving  him,  the 
only  human  creature  kindred  in 
taste  and  feeling  that  I  knew  in 
all  that  dreary  waste  of  social  and 
intellectual  solitude.  The  future 
must  have  keener  pangs  for  me 
still  and  I  know  it;  but  never  can 
I  unlove  what  I  once  have  loved, 
and,  though  buried  in  my  heart, 
that  love  will  be  there  still. 

I  thought  of  his  mother— how 
she  must  miss  him — what  a  deso- 
late place  her  handsome  home 
must  be  to  her  now  that  he  was 
gone,  pictured  to  my  imagination 
her  wandering  to  and  fro  in  his 


wonted  haunts,  her  eye  constantly 
alighting  upon  objects  endeared 
by  association  with  him,  and  ever 
grieving  her  mother's  heart  by 
the  separation  from  him,  her  only 
child.  I  felt  such  intense,  burn- 
ing sympathy  for  her,  could  haye 
laid  my  head  upon  her  stately 
shoulder  and  wept  with  her. 

There  were  fewer  lights  in  the 
Grove  windows, — his  were  gone. 
How  my  thoughts  followed  him, 
trying  to  fancy  him  where  he  was 
in  so  strange  a  place,  seperated 
from  all  he  loved  and  who  loved 
him.  Then  I  remembered  him 
in  my  prayers,  saying  to  myself 
that  it  was  all  I  could  do  for  one 
who  was  nothing  to  me,  yet  about 
whom  every  fibre  of  my  heart  had 
wound  themselves  irrecoverably. 
It  surely  could  not  be  wrong  to 
indulge  myself  that  far. 

(TO  BE  CONTmUED.) 


RODES'  BRIGADE  AT  SEVEN    PINES— MAY  30TH,  1862. 

Down  by  the  valley  'mid  thunder  and  lightning, 
Down  by  the  valley  'mid  jettings  of  light, 
Down  by  the  deep  crimson  valley  of  Richmond, 
The  twenty-five  hundred  moved  on  to  the  fight. 
Onward,  still  ownard,  to  the  portals  of  glory. 
To  the  sepulchred  chambers,  yet  never  dismayed, 
Down  by  the  deep  crimson  valley  of  Eichmond 
Marched  the  bold  warriors  of  Bodes'  brigade. 

See  ye  the  fires  and  flashes  still  leaping 

Hear  ye  the  beating  and  pelting  of  storm, 

See  ye  the  banners  of  proud  Alabama, 

In  front  of  her  columns  move  steadily  on; 

Hear  ye  the  music  that  gladdens  each  comrade 

As  it  comes  through  the  air  'mid  torrents  of  sounds. 

Hear  ye  the  booming  adown  the  red  valley, 

Carter  unbuckles  his  swarthy  old  hounds. 
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Twelfth  Mifluauppi!  I  saw  your  brave  column 

FuBh  through  the  channels  of  living  and  dead, 

Twelfth  Alabamal  why  weep  your  old  war  horse,* 

He  died,  as  he  wished,  in  the  gear  at  youi:  head. 

Seven  RnesI  you  will  tell  on  the  pages  of  glory, 

How  the  blood  of  the  South  ebbed  away  'neath  your  shade, 

How  the  lads  of  Virginia  fought  in  the  Red  Valley 

And  fell  in  the  columns  of  Bodes'  brigade. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  ye  weep  for  your  jewels. 
Sisters,  ye  weep  for  youB  brothers  in  vain, 
Maidens  ye  weep  for  your  sunny-eyed  lovers, 
Weepy  for  they  never  can  come  back  again, 
Weep  ye;  but  know  that  the  signet  of  iVeedom 
Is  stamped  in  the  hillocks  of  earth  newly  made, 
And  know  ye  that  victory,  the  shrine  of  the  mighty, 
Stands  forth  on  the  colors  of  Bodes'  brigade. 

Maidens  of  Southland!  come  bring  ye  bright  flowers, 
"Weave  ye  a  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  the  brave, 
Bring  ye  the  emblems  of  Freedom  and  victory, 
Bring  ye  the  emblems  of  Death  and  the  Grave, 
Bring  ye  some  motto  befitting  a  Hero, 
Bring  ye  exotics  that  never  will  fade. 
Come  to  the  deep  crimsoned  valley  of  Bichmond 
And  crown  the  young  chief  tan  who  led  his  brigade.! 

*  Col.  B.  T.  Jones/      f  Afterwards  M^or  General  R.  £.  Bodes. 


PERSOXAI-    BECOLLECTIONS    OF    EMINENT    MEN— EXTRACTS    FROM 
MY  DIARY,  1834. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  gress,  won  my  youthful  admira- 

Clay  was  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  tion.    I   did   not  meet   him  for 

where  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  many  years  afterwards,  when  he 

my  father,    who    had   kept   up  was  invited  to  dine  with  several 

friendly  relations  with  him  for  a  other  distinguished  men  at  Col. 

long  time  previous.    I  think  he  F's.  where  I  was  staying.    Mrs. 

was  attending  to  some  law  busi-  P.  said  to  me,  Mr.  Clay  will  take 

ness  for   my   father.    His   kind  you  to  dinner,  watch  me  and  I 

and  affable    manners,    together  will  give  you  the  signal  to  rise; 

with  the  prestige  of  his  being  a  for  after  Mr.  Clay  takes  two  or 

distinguished   member    of    Con-  three  glasses  of  wine,  he  begins  to 
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be  rather  familiar.     '*  He  would  LoniBvUle,  where  he  made  hiB  last 
not  dare  to  take  a  liberty  with  speech  in  Court,  in  a  ikmous  will 
me,''  I   replied.     He  conversed  case.    The  Court  room  was  fitted 
most  delightfully  during  the  din-  up  like  an  amphitheatre,  for  the 
ner,  and  after  the  cloth  was  re-  accommodation  of  the  ladies,  and 
moved,  he  poured  out  his  third  every  place  was  crowded.    It  was 
glass  and  became  very  confident-  known  it  was  ,  the   last  case  in 
ial.    I   looked   at   Mrs.    F.   and  which   he   would    appear.      His 
we  rose  and  went  into  the  draw-  speech      interested      everybody, 
ing  room,  where  I  repeated  the  though  as  it  was  a  close  argu- 
assertion,  '^he  dare  not  put  his  meat  in  legal  questions,  few  could 
hand  on  me."    I  was  standing  by  understand    it.      He,    however, 
the  mantle-piece  when  the  gentle-  threw  in  some  amusing  episodes 
men  entered.    Mr.  Clay  walked  and  we  sat  it  through.    After  the 
straight  up  to  me,  and  put  his  room   was   cleared,    I  went  and 
hand  on  my  shoulder  as  if  I  had  spoke  to  him.    He  received  me 
been  a  child.    I  drew  haughtily  in  his  usual   friendly  way— ^aid 
back.     ^*  Ah,  yes"  said  he  smil-  *^he  was  sorry  to  see  me  there— 
ing,     "you  'are   proud—all   you  the  society  was  not  congenial  to 
P's.  are    proud  people.    I  have  me,  go  to  Lexington  where  it  is 
known  you  a  long  time.    I  knew  more  select."    This  was  said  so 
your  father  before  you  were  bom,  long  ago  that  it  can  offend  no  one 
when  I  was  a  white-headed  boy  living  there  now. 
in  Mr.  Wythe's  office,  I  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  your  father, 

and  Jthen  I  thought  it  a  great  1838.— On  yesterday  our  mess 
honor  to  be  introduced  to  a  mem-  in  company  with  fifteen  or  twen- 
ber  of  Congress."  I  took  a  chair,  ty  othei's  dined^it  the  President -s. 
Mr.  Clay  sat  down  beside  me,  and  The  dinner  was  French.  The 
in  a  very  quiet  and  sober  manner  plateau  which  adorned  the  centre 
began  to  ask  me  a  g^at  many  of  the  table  had  been  ordered  for 
questions  about  myself — among  Kapoleon,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
others,  how  many  children  I  had.  Faris  before  the  dethroned  £m- 
'*Two  girls  and  three  boys"  I  peror  was  safe  in  St.  Helena.— 
replied.  "And  which  gives  you  The  French  Government  would 
most  anxiety — your  boys  or  your  not  purchase  it,  and  some  Amer- 
girls?"  "  They  are  all  too  young  ican  gentlemen,  under  the  advice 
to  give  me  anything  but  pleasure"  of  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  pur- 
I  answered.  ^  ^  My  girls ' '  said  he,  chased  it  for  the  President's  house, 
have  given  me  great  happiness,  The  numerous  candles  and  the 
but  clasping  his  hands  and  look-  glass  chandelier  above  threw  a 
ing  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  blaze  of  light  upon  us  which  was 
"Oh,  my  boys,— oh  I  my  boys — "  painfUl  to  my  eyes,  nevertheless  I 
Of  course  I  asked  no  questions,  spent  a  pleasant  two  hours  with 
and  turned  the  conversation  as  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  be- 
soon  as  I  could.  tween  whom  I  sat.  Some  racy 
The  last  time  we  met  was  in  badinage  took   place  across  and 
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between  the  President  and  Mr.  man  in  the  United  States  except 

Clay.    Mr.  Clay  somewhat  in  a  Jackson,  and  that  he  is  the  most 

mekuicholy  mood— certainly  in  a  purely  selfish  man  alive.    ^*  At 

moralizing,  said  that  he  felt  that  least,  Mr.  Clay,'*  I  replied  in  an 

it  would  be  a  luxury  to  go  home  earnest    voice,    *'  Mr.     Calhoun 

qoietly  and  remain  on  his  planta-  is  not  given  to  harsh  strictures  on 

tioD,  watch  trees  and  horses,  put  up  others,  for  I  was  three  weeks  in 

fences,  &c.    Mr.  Van  Buren  re-  the  same  house  with  him  and  nev- 

plied,  that  there  were  moments  er  heard  him  speak  as  harshly  of 

when  all  public  servants  felt  as  any  one  as  you  have  done  in  my 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  himself,  but  presence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  at  this 

if  they  were  to  try  it  they  would  dinner."    He  felt  the  rebuke  but 

be  miserable;  that  in  this  life  we  took  it  good  naturedly. 
must  dther  kick  or  be  kicked,  and      ^  16TH.-Tlie  sub-treas- 

that  the  excitement   of  kicking  „,y  ^as  discussed  by  the  leading 

was  most  agreeable.     However  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^     j^^     I^    » 
Mr  Clay  thought  he  wsB  an  ex-  ^^^  ^       j^     ^       ^» 

option  and  would  be  happy  in  caihoun  converted  him  to  sub- 

his  Kentucky  home.    To  which  t^surv  bv  his    nowerftal  arim- 

Mr.  Van  Buren  repUed    "Well.  LTu^Ji^s  he  iHSU^d 

rf,ou,«s«^,Mr.  Clay.Ihave  no  j^  ^^    (,,/     ^^^  ^^  JP^^^^^ 

ob^tions  to  your  retiring  for  the  ^^^   ^^^J;      ^^    Clay   made 

neitsooraeven  y«ir8.»    Itsur-  ,„„«  ^^^,^  thrusts  at  Mr. 

^  Mr  Clay  to  hear  Mr.  Van  Calhoun,  who  rose   in  his  place 

BwenUlkso  in  ha  own  peas-  ^^^ promised  to  cancel  the  debt. 

w^'.,  ir    ?.     v^  ;  .      ^  meet  him  in  that   house  w  any 
hiod  hand,  Mr.  President,  in  good  ^^^  ^^^ 

nature— suppose  you  try  the  re-  „    ^  .^.     , 

tirtment."      "  I   don't   sigh  for  .    ^^-  Cn"endon  made  a  speech 

privacy  but  take  things  as  I  find  which  delight^  the  gentlemen  of 

them  in  the  White  House,"  Mr.  our  mess.    Judge  Longstreet  says 

Van  Buren  answered.  ^«  "  "O*  ^^'^^^  ^^   colleague, 

Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  his  daught-  M""'  ^lay,  either  in  sense  or  elo- 

ets  very  touchingly,  and  to  his  <l"ence. 

vife  being  supported  under  her  Makch,    17th. — To-day   Mr. 

heavy  afflictions  by  her  piety. —  Calhoun  replied  to  Mr.  Clay. — 

^Vfter  taking  five  or  six  glasses  of  The  whole  house,    galleries  and 

wine  he  become  very  excited  and  door-ways  presented  a   mass   of 

ttid  severe  things  of  Mr.  Calhoun  human  heads.    Mr.  Calhoun  made 

which  I  did  not  hear    without  a  grand  display,  occasionally  his 

taiiiDg  my  dissenting  voice  and  voice  so  choked  with  passion  you 

giving  Ur.   Clay    his  due.    He  could  hardly  hear  him— nothing 

gRw  more  and  more  bitter,  and  personally  insulting,   but    some- 

repeatedly  said  Mrs. it  is  be-  times   he  twited    Mr.     Clay   as 

ame  I  know  him  better  than  you  severely  as  Mr.  Clay  had  him. — 

^t  I  say  he  is  the  worst  public  Mr.  Clay's  reply  was  for  the  most 
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part,  loose  and  disjointed,  how- 
ever his  blows  were  now  and  then 
both  heavy  and  keen,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  galleries  were 
with  him,  for  they  laughed  at  all 
his  jokes.  Mr.  Clay  wantonly 
assailed  nullification,  and  Mr. 
Preston,  weak  as  he  was  from 
recent  sickness,  rose  and  replied 
in  the  most  earnest  mtoner.  He 
said  he  had  before  thought  that 
Mr.  Clay  had  brought  about  the 
compromise  between  the  govern- 
ment and  his  gallant  little  State 
from  broad  patriotism  and  not 
from  any  narrow  personal  and 
party  views,  but  that  the  Senator 
fVom  Kentucky  had  been  pleased 
to  leave  his  high  and  holy  posi- 
tion, and  he  must  remain  where 
he  had  placed  himself.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton rebuked  him  severely  for  say- 
ing that  he  had  felt  interested  in 
saving  from  ignominious  death 
such  NuUifiers  as  were  in  the  city 
in  reach  of  Jackson.  Mr.  Clay  in 
a  few  remarks  tried  to  do  away 
with  his  taunting  jests  on  South 
Carolina  nullifiers,  but  they  still 
owe  him  a  grudge. 

Being  from  the  South  and  in  a 
different  political  circle,  I  seldom 
met  Mr.  Webster.  He  belongs  to 
history  and  his  compatriots  have 
had  the  tact  to  gather  up  every 
scrap  that  can  illustrate  his  char- 
acter. I  can  only  contribute  the 
following,  which  has  never  met 
the  public  eye. 

March  1st.— Dined  at  General 
Yanness'— the  dinner  was  re- 
cherche. Greneral  Yanness  lead  in 
Mrs.  Madison  and  seated  her  just 
before  the  fire.  I  perceived  from 
the  flushing  of  her  face  how  much 


the  old  lady  suffered,  and  did  for 
her  what  I  would  not  have  asked 
for  myself,  requested  her  seat  to 
be  changed. 

Mr.  Webster  was  allotted  to  me 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable. 
I  was  amused  at  a  littleness  in  a 
great  man.  He  had  commenced 
telling  me  why  Cicero  said  the 
Romans  were  more  intellectual 
than  the  Greeks,  when  Mrs.  M. 
C,  who  was  sitting  at  my  right, 
called  so  loudly  to  me  that  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  to  her;  when  she 
had  arranged  a  little  matter  of 
flowers  with  me,  I  again  resumed 
my  listening  attitude  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  somewhat  testily  re- 
marked, ^*I  pray  you,  Madam, 
not  to  turn  from  those  pleasant^ 
ries  to  hear  my  learning.^'  I  re- 
plied truly  I  was  much  interested, 
and  begged  to  have  the  rest.  He 
then  went  on  to  tell  me  that  Cic- 
ero said  the  Romans  called  their 
feasts  Courinum  which  signified 
''live together." and  the  Greeb 
Symposium  which  meaps  *'  drink 
together." 

The  dinner  table  was  beautiful- 
ly adorned  with  flowers,  and  on 
each  plate  was  laid  a  beautiful 
bouquet. 

The  little  I  saw  of  Mr.  Yaa 
Buren  was  on  formal  occasions, 
but  always  found  him  polite  and 
agreeable— his  manner  very  pol- 
ished. 

I  have  thus  sketched  some  out- 
lines for  my  portraits.  Should 
others  be  wanted  to  fill  out  the 
picture  I  could  give  "personal 
recollections"  of  many  who  figure 
in  our  country's  history. 

"  LOIS," 
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Evert  one  of  the  Burvivors  of 
of  the  A.  N.  Y.  will  remember 
the  celebrated  Irish  Provost  Guard 
of  the  2nd  Corps,  who  were  said 
to  have  as  remarkable  noses  for 
renting  whisky,  contraband  or 
otherwise,  as  the  grand  warrior 
of  Massachusetts  had  for  scenting 
treason.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle, 
there  are  some  who  do  not  seek 
the  post  of  honor.  On  the  con- 
trary, are  rather  disposed  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  foes. 

This  Irish  guard  was  distin- 
gnished  for  the  remorselessness 
with  which  they  caught  up  all  such 
as  were  disposed  .''to  live,^'  but 
Bot"  die  for  Dixie." 

At  the  Ist  Fredericksburg,  the 
MDfl  of  the  Emerald  Isle  were 
placed  in  rear  of  Hamilton's 
crossing  and  specially  charged  to 
guard  the  rail-road.  Bumorhad 
it  that  some  of ''  the  sons  of  liber- 
ty''  had  taken  the  liberty  to  im- 
press a  hand-car,  and  under  pre- 
text of  bringing  up  army  supplies, 
were  intent  only  upon  taking 
themselves  off,  doubtless,  to  pre- 
serve their  precious  lives  for  some 
futore  contest,  when  their  servi- 
ces would  be  more  needed. 

Patrick  O'Conner  stood  on  the 
rail-road  the  night  before  the 
great  battle,  determined  that  no 
Knegade  should  escape  on  the 
'^trucks,"  as  he  called  the  hand- 
car. He  had  not  been  long  on  his 
post,  musing,  it  may  be,  upon  the 
bright  eyes  of  Kitty  in  the 
"otdd  country,"  when  he  heard 
the  approaching    car.     "Haiti 


halt!"  halt!  On  came  the  car. 
"Halt,  or  I'll  stick  my  bay- 
onet in  your  bloody  old  trucks." 
On  came  the  car.  Bracing  him- 
self for  a  desperate  lunge,  Patrick  « 
plunged  his  bayonet  into  "the 
old  trucks,"  and  instantly  found 
himself  tossed  heels  overhead  on 
the  embankment,  while  the  car 
rolled  on  in  majestic  triumph. — 
"  Is  that  the  way  you  trate  a  sen- 
tinel, you  onmanerly  haythen? — 
You  may  go  on  to  the  Divil  and 
I'll  not  be  afther  bothering  any 
more  about  you.V 

Ahl  Patrick  O'Connerl  the 
same  sort  of  a  Juggernaut  is  now 
rolling  on  the  track  knocking  out 
of  the  way,  or  crushing  all  that 
oppose  it.  We  need  not  be  "af- 
ther bothering"  it;  but  had  bet- 
ter quietly  wait  until  the  individ- 
ual to  whom  you  consigned  the 
hand- car  may  get  hold  of  it. 

A  gallant  Colonel  of  the  lost 
cause  sends  us  from  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  the  following  incidents: 

At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
George  Cooper  (Co.  A.  43rd  N. 
C.)  was  shot  in  the  face,  which 
caused  an  almost  instantaneous 
swelling  thereof,  and  a  proportion- 
ate disfiguring  of  the  countenance. 
He  turned  around  apparently  in 
great  pain  and  said  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  his  company, 
"Captain,  do  you  think  J.  will 
love  me  now?"  This  gallant  sol- 
dier was  subsequently  killed  at 
Hanover  Junction,  in  May,  1864. 

When  the  "ball  opened"  on 
Wednesday  the  1st  July,  1863,  at 
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Crettysburg,  Baniers  North  Caro- 
lina brigade  (Bodes'  division)  was 
in  position  at  the  railroad  cut 
near  the  seminary.  Just  before 
the  charge  was  made,  General 
Daniel  ordered  his  men  to  ^'  lie 
down,"  while  he,  with  his  usual 
bravery,  advanced  to  the  front  to 
ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the 
enemy.  He  discovered  that  one 
of  the  men  was  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  the  protection  which 
thecrest  of  the  hill  afforded,  and 
ordered  him  a  second  time  to  '4ie 
down,"  when  the  soldier  very 
quickly  replied,  "General,  you  are 
as  big  a  man  as  I  am,  and  you 
are  standing  up." 

Among  the  troops  stationed 
around  Richmond  in  the  winter 
of  '62-63,  was  a  battalion  on  de- 
tached duty,  which  having  no  A. 
C.  8.  of  its  own,  drew  its  rations 
from  a  Commissary  Sergeant,  who 
got  them  directly  from  Bichmond. 
The  Sergeant  often  come  back 
with  slim  supplies  of  bread  and 
no  rations  of  meat,  but  always 
had  some  grand  stories  to  tell 
about  the  magnificent  Bams  which 
the  French  government  was  about 
to  send  to  the  Confederate  States, 
and  which  would  speedily  sink 
tl^e  whole  Federal  Navy  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  On  one  oc- 
cation,  the  sergeant  failed  for  two 
successive  days  to  bring  meat, 
but  was  unusually  eloquent  in  his 
glowing  accounts  of  the  French 
Bams.  His  oratory  was  stopped 
finally  and  forever  by  a  poor,  lit- 
tle hungry  reb  exclaiming,  "well. 
Sergeant,,  why  didn't  you  bring 
us  one  of  them  rams,  you  is  ever- 
lastin'  talkin'  about?  I'd  rather 
eat  sheep  than  nothin'  at  alll" 


The  Southern  soldiers  often  ad- 
dressed their  officers  very  famil- 
iarly, as  the  following  anecdote 
will  show: 

The  two  Georgia  Brigadiers  of 
Hood's  old  division  were  called 
"  old  Bock"  and  "  old  Tiger"  by 
their  respective  brigades.  In  one 
of  the  battles  about  Spotsylvania 
C.  H.  in  »64,  the  brigade  of  A.  was 
badly  cut  up,  and  that  of  General 
B.  was  ordered  in  to  relieve  it— 
As  General  B.  was  riding  along 
slowly  at  the  head  of  his  command, 
he  was  met  by  a  wounded  young- 
ster from  A.'s  brigade,  limping 
along  with  a  wounded  leg  and 
with  blood  streaming  from  his 
face.  The  lad  apparently  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  slow,  steady,  sol- 
dierly advance  of  the  relieving 
brigade  addressed  himself  to  Gen. 
B.,  *•  I  say,  hurry  up,  *old  Rock,' 
'Tiger's'  done  treed!" 

The  Virginia  lady  gives  us 
another  anecdote  of  her  little  reb. 
brother.  When  he  saw  the  re- 
morseless Dutchman  chasing  his 
black  pets  of  the  poultry-yard,  he 
said,  "Sister,  if  them  chickens 
was  grey^  I  spect  them  Yankees 
wouldn't  be  so  smart  afler  them!" 
The  chickens  have  now  neither 
their  color  nor  their  spurs  to 
frighten  the  brave.  Bun  them 
down  and  wring  their  necks  off. 

Her  next  anecdote  smacks  of 
Andersonville  and  the  atrocities 
of  Wirz. 

We  kept  our  meat  hid  out,  and 
the  little  so  kept  concealed,  was 
never  used  except  when  a  neigh- 
bor came  to  see  us.  One  day  mj 
little  sister  came  running  in  saj- 
ing,  '*0h,  mamma,  yonder  is 
Mr.  B coming.    Won't  you 
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have  some  meat  for  dinner?  If 
you  does,  please  give  me  a  little 
piece."  What  a  wretch  Wirz 
must  have  been! 

Our  friend,  the  Chaplain,  of 
Lexington,  Virginia,  gives  us 
some  incidents  connected  with  the 
Army  of  Xortbern  Virginia: 

You  are  aware  that  during  the 
campaign  of  '63,  the  condition  of 
the  commieaariat  was  not  such  as 
to  caose  any  one  to  turn  up  his 
nose  at  an  invitation  to  supper  by 
any  of  the  hospitable  people  of 
Virginia.  The  cuisine  of  no 
general  officer  even,  was  so  satls- 
fiictory  as  to  make  him  slight  the 
offered  kindness  of  something 
fresh  and  warm. 

Upon  one  occasion,  juat  as  Gen. 

6 was  putting   his  brigade 

into  camp,  he  received  a  message 
from  a  hospitable  citizen  in  the 
neighborhood,  asking  him  to  sup- 
per. The  invitation  was  of  course 
accepted,  and  some  waggish  sol- 
diers standing  by,  who  knew  the 
General's  habit  of  never  leaving 
camp  till  hia  men  were  all  pro* 
Tided  for,  determined  to  play  him 
a  trick.  Accordingly,  at  supper 
time,  they  went  to  the  house, — 
one  personated  the  Greneral,  and 
several  others  represented  mem- 
bers of  his  Stair,  and  while  some 
comrades  kept  a  sharp  look-out, 
they  eagerly  devoured  the  elegant 
tapper  and  entertained  the  simple- 
bearted  people  who  were  rejoicing 
in  having  a  live  General  and  his 
Staff  to  sup  with  them.  The  bo- 
gus General  and  Staff  had  just 
plead  duty  as  their  excuse,  and 
Btade  their  departure  when  Gen. 
6- —  came  in  and    had   some 

^ifficaltyin  convincing  the  good 


people  that  he  was  not  an  im- 
poster.  The  General  ate  the 
debris  of  the  supper  with  decided 
relish,  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  made 
no  effort  to  discover  the  men,  who 
had  perpetrated  it. 

Your  illustrations  of  the  cool- 
ness and  daring  of  our  noble  ^ 
*'boy8  in  grey,"  are  not  fancy 
sketches.  The  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  at  Petersburg  were  so 
constantly  subjected  to  picket  and 
mortar*flring  that  they  became 
utterly  careless  and  indifferent  to 
the  death*dealing  missiles.  The 
writer— a  chaplain  in  the  army- 
remembers  to  have  been  especial- 
ly struck  with  this  when  going 
one  day  with  a  package  of  tracts 
and  papers  to  distribute  in  Wise^s 
brigade.  The  Yankees  were 
throwing  mortar  shells,  and  there 
was  a  party  of  artillerists  out 
in  the  open  field  watching  the 
shells  with  intense  interest. — 
Whenever  one  would  come  to- 
wards them,  the  cry  would  be 
raised,  ^^that  is  my  shell,^^  and 
before  the  smoke  of  the  explosion 
cleared  away,  they  would  dash  on 
it,  pick  in  hand,  and  be  digging 
it  up  to  sell  to  the  ordnance  offi- 
cer for  a  few  cents  ("Confed.") 
per  pound. 

There  was  ^t  the  same  time, 
heavy  picket  firing,  and  as  the 
minnies  would  whistle  by,  the 
writer  confesses  to  considering  it 
a  rather  inauspicious  time  and 
place  to  distribute  tracts.  But 
the  soldiers  seemed  utterly  ob- 
livious and  indifferent  to  the 
leaden  messengers  of  death.  I 
noticed  one  man  quietly  frying 
his  meat  on  the  side  of  a  traverse 
where  every  few  minutes  a  minnie 
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ball  would  strike  near  him.  He  gro-trader.  We  have  never  heard 
did  not  seem  the  least  disturbed  of  but  one  man  in  Korth  Carolina 
in  his  occupation,  until  presently  of  position  and  intelligence  who 
a  ball  struck  in  the  centre  of  his  was  consistently  union,  and  we 
fire  and  threw  ashes  in  his  frying  don^t  believe  that  the  other  States 
pan.  He  now  cooly  moved  to  the  of  Dixie  had  a  larger  proportion: 
other  side  of  the  fire  and  went  on  The  following  fact  always  a- 
cooking,  remarking,  with  the  mused  me  a  great  deal,  and  I  send 
most  perfect  nonchalance:  '^I  it  to  you  as  Illustrative  of  that 
expect  those  fellows  will  spile  my  ^^  Latent  Unionism  among  the 
dinner  yet."  people  of  the  South,"  of  which 

you  speak  in  a  late  number: 

Upon  another  occasion,  while      While  on  a  scout  in  rear  of  At- 

the  writer  was  looking  through  a  lanta,  I  had  *^  a  little  business'' 
port-hole  on  a  part  of  the  lines  among  our  Northern  brethren, 
where  the  hostile  works  were  not  and  so  I  went  to  Allatoona  and 
fifty  yards  apart,  his  hat  blue  off  spent  a  few  days  with  the  Yanks, 
and  fell  into  the  open  space  be-  On  my  return,  I  stopped  at  the 
tween  the  two  lines.  A  hat  was  house  of  an  acquaintance  seven  or 
a  consideration  in  those  days,  but  eight  miles  from  Allatoona,  and 
no  amount  of  money  would  have  while  engaged  in  conversation 
induced  me  to  have  gone  after  my  with  some  ladies,  one  of  them  saw 
lost  slouch.  A  soldier  offered  to  her  niece,  a  beautiful  girl  of  six- 
get  it— I  protested,  but  he  was  ofi*  teen,  coming  down  the  road  to- 
and  soon  returned  with  the  hat.  wards  the  house.  She  told  me  it 
'^  How  did  you  get  it?"  ''  OhI  I  was  her  niece,  Jane  C,  and  sng- 
crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees—  gested  that  I  should  pass  myself 
the  Yankees  shot  at  me  six  or  offfor  a  Yankee  captain,  ^' just  to 
eight  times,  but  they  did  not  hit  see  what  Jane  would  say."  I 
me  and  it's  all  right."  I  have  not  consented,  and  was  introduced  as 
unfrequently  seen  men  raise  their  Capt.  W.  of  the  U.  S.  army.  I 
hands  over  the  breastworks  say-  acted  Yankee  as  well  as  I  could— 
that  they  "  were  feeling  for  a  fur-  that  is  **  Yankee  gentleman."— 
lough. ' '  I  tried  Hie  best  I,  couW,  to  persuade 

Miss   Jane  that  she  had  a  good 

An  old  army  scout,    the  true  dealof^^  Latent  Unionism,"  and 

poet  of  Missouri,  N.  C.  K.,  of  that  the  arrival  of  the  Gridiron 
Fulton,  sends  us  an  anecdo)^  of  Flag  at  a  point  only  eight  miles 
^Matent  unionism."  We  would  distant  ought  to  encourage  her  in 
like  to  know  the  present  statm  of  manifesting  her  '^latent  affection" 
Miss  Jane.  If  she  was  a  man,  the  for  that  Institution.  lUilked  Yan- 
^' loyal  union  league,"  of  Greorgia  Areefor  sometime  as  blandly  and 
would  have  no  more  zealous  persuasively  as  I  could;  and  at 
member.  We  would  like  to  have  last  said:  ^^Xow,  Miss  Jane,  leav- 
theuame  of  one,  just  one  of  that  iVLg  politidaiie  and  igfMyranl  peopk 
precious  league,  who  was  not  eith*  out  of  the  question,  what  do  the 
er  a  bitter  Yankee-hater  or  a  ne-  intelligent,  refined,  beautiful  girls, 
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Just  such  ladies  as  you  are,  Miss 
Jane,  what  do  they  think  of  us  U. 
S.  officers?" 

"  I'll  teU  you  what  I  think,  if 
you  wish  it,"  said  Jane,  very 
quietly.  "  My  little  brother  has 
a  puppy  at  home— a  very  ugly 
Scotch  terrier;  he  is  a  mean  dog; 
he  worries  the  sheep;  he  steals 
the  es:gs;  he  barks  at  my  little  pet 
fawn;  he  is  an  uggly  puppy;  he 
has  a  snub-nose,  and  cropped 
ears;  he  is  bench-legged,  wire- 
haired  and  blear-eyed;  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  is  the  ugliest,  and  the 
meanest  puppy  in  Cherokee  coun- 
ty; but  if  I  were  to-day  to  find  that 
dog  guilty  of  associating  voluntari- 
ly with  Yankee  officers  on  terms  of 
equality,  I  tcould  want  him  hung 
to-morrow,^  ^ 

I  thought  it  time  to  let  Jane 
know  J  was  not  a  Yank.  And  this 
was  the  kind  of  "Latent  Union- 
ism" generally  prevalent  in  Geor- 
gia. 

The  rebel  officers  were  not  gen- 
erally great  sticklers  for  etiquette, 
bat  Memphis, ^Tennessee,  furnish- 
es an  illustrious  instance  of  punct- 
ilio: 

I  belonged  to  a  gallant  regiment 
of  conscripts.  The  Yankees  got 
after  us  one  day  and  we  were  run- 
ning like  the  old  scratch  was  after 
us.  The  captain  of  my  company 
was  in  rear,  when  we  took  to  our 
heels.  He  did  not  like  his  posi- 
tion, and  so  he  shouted  out, 
"  halt,  and  let  me  get  before. — 
The  head  of  the  company  is  the 
proper  place  for  the  captain!" — 
We  did  not  halt. 

"We  are  sorry  that  our  occasional 
{running)  correspondent  does  not 
inform  us  to  which  branch  of  the 
Vol.  III.— No.  V. 


**  loyal  league"  his  gallant  captain 
now  belongs.  We  feel  sure  that 
he  is  there. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  sends  us  the 
following: 

In  the  winter  of  1864  a  fair  rep- 
resentation from  all  Southern 
States  drew  famine  rations  in  the 
Yankee  prison  called  Camp  Doug- 
las; for  the  veterans  of  the  val- 
leys of  Virginia  and  the  Missis- 
sippi had  joined  flanks  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  on  the  first  hard  day 
we  lost  about  one  thousand  captur- 
ed. Among  the  prison  guards  was  a 
company  of  Indians,  of  whom  the 
Yankees  cherished  extravagant 
hopes  as  sharpshooters.  These 
copper-skinned  warriors  had  a 
rule  exclusively  their  own  for  dis- 
crimination among  the  rebs. — 
They  divided  them  into  two  grand 
classes,  "  Morgan-man"  and  "se- 
cesh." 

Whatever  .  man  was  lucky 
enough  to  sport  a  nice  bright  uni- 
form, was  recognized  by  them  as 
Morgan-man.  Those  of  us  who 
were  ragged  and  otherwise  gene- 
rally dilapidated,  bore  the  igno- 
minious title  of  "Secesh," 

One  very  cold  morning,  we  were 
roused  by  one  of  the  Indian  senti- 
nels crying*  out,  ** Guard,  come 
fast,  Morgan-man  get  over  de 
fence.  Secesh  help  him.  Ingun 
finger  cold.  Ingun  no  shoot." 
The  alarm  was  not  uncalled  for. 
Some  of  Morgan's  men  had  act- 
ually scaled  the  picketing  and 
escaped. 

Imaginative  embellishment  can 
scarcely  enhance  the  precious 
stories  dug  up  from  the  debris  of 
the   bivouac    fires.      Truth,  like 
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good  wine,  sparklee  pleasantly  as 
often  as  the  cork  is  drawn,  and  a 
trtie  tale,  even  if  it  be  twice-told, 
greets  us  like  the  face  of  an  old 
friend,  and  there  is  at  least  honest 
pleasure  in  the  recognition.  The 
reminiscences  given  below  may  be 
old  to  many,  but  they  are  true 
enough  to  deserve  a  comer  in  the 
Haversack. 

The  Lindell— the  great  hotel 
which  burned  down  here  last 
Spring— was  a  grand  afiair,  a 
pride  to  St.  Louis,  E.  Pluribus, 
and  all  that.  It  was  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  elite  of  the  Yankee 
army,  as  well,  and  during  the 
war,  as  we  are  told,  some  notable 
officials  pitched  their  tent  on  that 
camp-ground  considerably.  One 
day  a  keen-eyed  ragamuffin  brush- 
ed by  a  shiny  general  officer,— 
"Here's  yer  lie-publican  and 
Democrat  I  All  about  another 
great  battle  at  Atlanta. ' '  ^  ^Here, 
boy!"— quoth  Mr.  Uniform— "a 
Democrat."  The  paper  and  its 
price  changed  hands,  and  the 
news-boy  drew  himself  up  in  one 
rank,  his  right  covering  a  corner 
which  afforded  facilities  for  a 
prompt  and  rapid  retrogade. 

Meantime  the  General's  eye 
went  down  the  telegraphic  col- 
umn. 

'*Boy!  He  enunciated  sternly, 
a  terrible  frown  settling  upon  his 
martial  visage,  "  I  don't  see  any- 
thing of  a  fight  here!" 

"  Guess  yer  wont  much,  nuther, 
long  as  yer  keep  hanging  around 
the  Lindell  Bar-room!" 

When  'Taps"  boys  brushed 
the  Yanks  up  with  a  lively  stroke 
in  the  ditches  arouhd  Helena, 
Arkansas,  a  meridian    sun,  and 


the  close  fire,  combined  to  make 
those  rifle-pits  warm  quarters  for 
any  ragged  gentleman  of  treason- 
able proclivities. 

During  the  fatal  halt  which  lost 
us  the  fruits  of  the  glorious  open- 
ing onset,  a  godless  corporal  un- 
der General  Parsons  filled  the 
hiatus  in  energetically  blasphem- 
ing the  Mr.  Somebody,  whomso- 
ever it  might  be,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  murderous  pause.— 
A  general  call  for  water  was  sooi^ 
made,  and  the  conspicuity  of  our 
irate  friend,  led  to  his  being  de- 
tailed to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
fire,  back  to  a  stagnant  pool,  to 
replenish  the  canteens  of  a  slender 
company.  A  Confederate  lieuten- 
ant had  been  shot  down  by  the 
pond,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
he  told  me  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
lying  there  in  his  blood.  The 
corporal  threw  off  his  burden  of 
tin-ware,  flung  himself  upon  the 
buckle  of  his  cartridge-belt,  and,, 
like  Narrissus,  sought  to  kiss  the 
handsome  shadow  of  the  fountain. 
Just  then  a  gun-boat  shell  of  the 
sugar-kettle  variety  came  wind- 
ing its  perusive  way  across  the 
hills,  sweetly  humming,  ^^  Where 
are  you— where  are  you  ?— Bang!" 
A  baptism  of  turf,  dirty  water 
and  mud  disturbed  the  famished 
detail.  Raising  his  head,  and 
shaking  it  impressively  toward 
the  hill  tops,  he  shouted,  ''why 
don't  you  behave  yourself  and 
let  your  betters  g^t  their  water  in 
peace?"  s.  H. 

Ah!  that  lesson  of  letting  peo- 
ple alone  is  a  hard  one  for  a 
Jacobin,  as  well  as  for  a  shell. 

From  Columbus,  Georgia,  we 
get  the  two  following  anecdotes: 
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Immediately  before  Gen«  Mor- 
gan's unfortunate  raid  across  the 
Ohio  River,  he  was  stationed  at 
McMinnville,  Tennessee.  Gen. 
Wheeler  having  been  ordered  to 
the  ^' Eight  Flank"  fixed  his 
quarters  there,  and  with  him 
came  Colonel  St.  Leger  Grenfel, 
than  whom,  albeit  he  had  his 
&ult8,  (and  who  has  not?)  ^^a 
braver  and  a  truer  ne'er  drew 
blade."  And  we  sincerely  hope 
that  justice  and  tiruth  may  yet 
prevail  in  his  behalf,  and  that 
released  from  the  dreary  Tor- 
tugas,  he  may  return  to  his 
family  in  England. 

Bevencns  a  no8  m<nUon8,  Col. 
Grenfel  had  previously  been  with 
General  Morgan,  and  of  course 
knew  all  his  officers:  among  them 


Major  L- 


A.  Q.  M.,  whose 


high-topped  cavalry  boots,  ornate 
patent-leather  and  many  a  stitch 
were  the  envy  of  the  "staves" 
and  the  pride  of  the  Major  him- 
self. Now  Colonel  Grenfel  was 
as  particular  about  his  horse  shoes 

as  Major  L was  about  his 

own  boots;  and  so  habitually  car- 
ried a  All!  set  of  highly  finished 
and  perfectly  formed  steel  shoes. 
It  so  happened  that  Major  L  — 
having  need  for  just  such  articles 
for  his  splendid  mare  and  having 
^^  blundered  into  'em  "  appropria- 
ted Col.  G 's  horse  shoes,  leav- 
ing instead  a  polite  message  to 
that  effect*  Colonel  Grenfel  said 
nothing,     but     deliberately    sat 

down  and  drew  on  Major  L 's 

''High-Tops  "  newly  cleaned  and 
rubbed— and  left  this  very  laconic 
expUmation. 
Dear  Major: 

You  have  my   shoes,  I    have 
your  boots.  Grenfel. 


We  never  heard  afterwards  of 
anybody's  risking  boots  against 
Grenfel's  shoes. 

Shortly  after  the  repeal  of  the 
"  Substitute  Law  "  our  very  short 
ration  of  cofiee  having  been  ex- 
hausted, our  cook,  who  was  an 
ingenious  ^'man  and  brother" 
substituted  sassafras  tea.  It 
having  been  ofiered  to  General 
Wheeler,  he  declined,  saying 
^'Congress  has  repealed  the  act 
allowing  substitutes  in  the  army." 
H.  H.  K. 

The  following  incident  is  sent 
us  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  54th  N. 
C.  Troops,  who  vouches  for  its 
truthf\ilness: 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1864  a 
lieutenant  of  a  Virginia  cavalry 
regiment  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  breast  at  Leetown,  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  being  in  too 
critical  a  condition  to  be  moved, 
was  left  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
E.,  a  patriotic  Virginia  gentle- 
man, which  was  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  enemy.  The  Fed- 
eral surgeons  finding  out  the  con- 
dition of  the  unfortunate  trooper, 
kindly  visited  him  from  day  to  day, 
administering  to  his  wants,  until 
it  was  deemed  by  them  prudent  to 
remove  him  to  safer  quarters.— 
The  lieutenent,  however,  affected 
extreme  feebleness,  and  his  re- 
moval was  postponed  until  the 
following  Monday,  when  the  sur- 
geon remarked  he  would  bring  an 
ambulance  and  convey  him  to  the 
hospital  in  Harper's  Ferry.  Mr. 
R.'s  house  was  environed  by  Fed- 
eral pickets  and  escape  to  the  Con- 
federate lines  dressed  in  grey  was 
impossible.    The  kind  hostess   of 
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the  houae  seeing  her  proteg6  was 
determined  to  make  the  attempt 
proffered  him  an  old  calico  dress 
as  a  disguise,  which  was  accepted, 
and  after  a  clean  shave  of  the 
face,  which  was  pale  and  emacia- 
ted from  suffering,  our  heroine 
set  out  in  open  daylight  for  Lee's 
army.  As  she  passed  the  Federal 
pickets  she  gave  them  a  friendly 
nod,  which  was  returned  with 
great  courtesy,  (as  Virginia  ladies 
rarely  speak  to  Yankees,)  and  she 
passed  on  unmolested  or  even 
challenged.  The  surgeon,  punct- 
ual to  his  promise,  caUed  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  his  chagrin 
can  be  imagined  when  Mrs.  B. 
quietly  informed  him  that  her 
guest  had  declined  accepting  his 
kind  offer  of  the  ambulance,  and 
had  left  on  foot  for  camp  I  In  a 
few  days  Mrs.  R  received  an  of- 
ficial communication  by  the  sub- 
terranean railway,  ah'as,  one  of 
Hampton's  scouts,  notifying  her 
that  her  gay  cavalier  was  ^*  pres- 
ent for  duty." 

We  are  indebted  to  Capt.  J.  F. 
J.,  of  8elma  Ala.,  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing: 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  armies  a  body  of 
Yankee  troops  were  stationed  at 
Talladega,  Alabama;  amongst  the 
officers  of  this  command  was  a 
coarse,  burly,  and  arrogant  Dutch- 
man, who  availed  himself  of  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  outrage  the 
feelings  of  Confederate  officers. — 
Upon  one  occasion  this  Dutch- 
man was  going  to  Selma  on  the 
same  train  with  a  gallant  officer 
of  the  late  10th  Alabama,  when 
the  following  conversation  took 
place  between  them: 


Yank.  "You  all  fought  for 
pay— we  fought  for  /lotior." 

Confederate.  **  Well,  that's 
very  natural  and  proper,  we  fought 
for  that  of  which  we  had  the  least, 
and  you  did  the  same."  Exit 
Yank. 

During  the  late  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  threatening  Mobile, 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  made  a 
call  upon  the  city  of  Selma  for  three 
hundred  men  for  the  defence  of 
Mobile  ;  this  call  was  made  at  that 
stage  of  the  war  when  all  the  good 
and  true  men  were  at  the  front, 
but  it  seems  that  the  old  men, 
boys  and  weak-kneed  of  Selma  had 
organized  a  Eegiment,  for  home 
defence.  When  the  message  was 
received  from  Governor  Watts  a 
meeting  of  the  Regiment  was  call- 
ed, and  they  agreed  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  being  drafted  by  volun- 
teering en  masse,  and  then  to  let 
a  Board  exempt  those  who  had  the 
best  excuses  and  the  most  of  them. 
A  roll  was  prepared  by  .the 
Board,  and  opposite  each  man's 
name  was  left  a  blank  for  his  ex- 
cuse and  another  for  the  Board  to 
enter  up  their  action.  In  compa- 
ny B,  there  was  a  fortunate  little 
fellow  named  Smith  who  had  one 
of  his  legs  badly  broken  in  youth, 
which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life ; 
when  he  came  up  to  give  his  ex- 
cuse he  wrote  opposite  his  name 
^^one  leg  too  short, ' » the  Board  wrote 
after  it  at  once  "excused,''  the  next 
on  the  list  came  up  with  heart  fUlI 
of  sorrow  and  not  the  breath  of  an 
excuse,  but  he  had  no  sooner  seen 
Smith's  excuse  and  exemption 
than  a  happy  idea  seemed  to  poss- 
ess him,  he  siezed  the  pen  and 
wrote  opposite  his  name  ^^both  legs 
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too  skorU^    The  Board  couldn't 
see  it. 

A  squadron  of  the  5th  North 
Carolina  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  B.,  a  very  brave, 
but  young  and  inexperienced  of- 
ficer, whilst  serving  in  Tennessee 
on  one  occasion,  surprised  a  de- 
tachment of  Yankee  cavalry 
whilst  halting  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment. Dashing  into  them 
pellmell,  the  Yanks  abandoned 
every  thing  and  fled  for  dear  life 
—our  boys  peppering  it  into  them 
in  fine  style.  One  old  fellow  of 
the  squadron,  from  the  mount- 
ains of  North  Carolina,  perhaps 
more  of  a  toper  than  a  trooper,  in 
the  fierce  career  of  the  charge 
spied  a  demijohn  which  some 
Yank  had  been  forced  to  relin- 
qaish,  and  pulling  up  he  proceed- 
ed to  dismount  and  test  its  con- 
tents, when,  lo,  it  was  good  I— 
Away  fledUhe  Yanks,  away  roar- 
ed and  thundered  the  pursuing 
lebs,  and  guggle,  guggle  went  the 
whisky  down  old  Jake's  throat. — 
But  alas!  the  course  of  whiskey 
runs  no  smother  than  that  of  true 
love.  The  Yanks  rallied  on  their 
main  body  and  soon  drove  their 
pursuers  belter  skelter  back  past 
old  Jake,  who  was  by  this  time 
too  drunk  to  join  the  squadron  or 
get  out  of  the  way.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  Rebs 
rallied  in  turn  on  a  neighboring 
hill,  and  both  sides  began  to 
fire  at  long  range  with  old  Jake 
just  about  half  way  between  the 
two.  At  the  first  whistle  of  a 
bullet  he  seized  the  demijohn  and 
got  behind  a  stump;  then  the 
bullets  began  to  come  from  the 
other  direction,  and  he  changed 


sides.  The  situation  was  now 
I)eculiarly  interesting.  Faster  and 
faster  the  bullets  come,  and  fkster 
and  faster  yet  did  Jake  change 
sides  ;a  good  Southem-man-all-the- 
time-but-afhtid-to-say-so.  Union 
man  wasn't  a  circumstance  to 
him  I  £ver  and  anon  amid  the 
pauses  of  the  conflict  he  would 
raise  up  from  behind  the  stump, 
hold  out  the  demijohn  and  ex- 
claim, '^  don't  shoot,  gentilmen, 
d-o-n-t  shoot!  I've  got  nothin 
agin  any  on  you  I"  Just  then  a 
musket  ball  with  the  cartridge  pa- 
per attached  whizzed  past  his  ear. 
This  was  too  much  for  his  nerves; 
dropping  his  demijohn,  and  fall- 
ing flat  on  his  flEtce,  he  yelled  out 
with  the  energy  of  indignation 
and  despair,  '^charge  'em  again, 
Major  B.,  they  haint  a  fitin  fair  I 
dam  old  roper  if  they  aint  a  Bhooi- 
in^  without  shixkin^  their  bullets!^* 
When  picked  up  after  the  fight, 
evidently  visions  of  his  youthfUl 
conflicts  on  the  court  yards  and 
muster  grounds  of  his  mountain 
home  were  floating  through  his 
brain,  for  vaporing  wildly  he  kept 
exclaiming,  ^'  fair  play,  and  shuck 
your  bullets,  gen-tile-men,  shuck 
'em,  shuck  'em." 

A  Pbudent  Soldieb.— The 
gallant  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
54th  fell,  dangerously  wounded, 
on  one  of  the  hard-fought  fields  of 
Virginia,  in  the  midst  of  a  charge. 
The  ground  was  a  field  that  years 
before  had  been  in  com,  and  the 
ridges  were  still  plainly  standing, 
so  that  by  getting  down  in  the 
centre  furrow  one  was  somewhat 
protected  from  the  shot  which 
ploughed  the  field  at  right-angle, 
to  the  direction  of  the  roads.    As 
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soon  as  the  Colonel  came  to  him- 
self Bufficlently  to  survey  the 
situation,  he  heheld  a  human 
head,  &ce  downward,  flat  on  the 
earth.  Calling  out,  '^  hallo  I  who's 
that,"  the  head  cautiously  emerg- 
ed from  the  short  grass  and  dis- 
closed the  features  of  a  member  of 
his  regiment,  rather  suspected  of 
a  '^hankerin  for  the  rear"  at 
times.  "  Why  John,  poor  fellow, 
where  are  you  hit,  and  is  it  dan- 
gerous?"  says  the  Colonel:  "  Well, 
no  where  in  particular  jist  yit, 
Colonel,  but  I  think  IHlgit  over  it," 
was  the  reply  of  the  he-row,  as  he 
buried  his  face  in  the  grass  again! 
He  recovered. 

In  the  first  invasion  of  Mary- 
land by  General  Lee,  while  the 
army  was  passing  through  Fred- 
erick, a  drummer  boy  of  the  5th 
N.  C,  in  ragged  and  tattered 
grey,  but  with  eyes  as  bright  as 
diamonds  in  the  dust-stained  face, 
whose  name  was  Muse,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  nine,  (not  muses,) 
but  drummers,  was  passing  up 
the  side- walk,  when  he  was  halted 
by  a  shrill  voice,  which  wasn't  as 
soft  as  the  murmur  of  waters,  if 
it  did  come  from  a  waterfall.  She 
said,  *'  Well,  I  guess  you  rebs  are 
the  nastiest  set  that  ever  come 
through  these  parts.  What  makes 
you  so  dirty?" 

Muse  rolled  his  eyes  and  glanced 
at  the  woman  with  a  mischiev- 
ous leer  in  his  face  and  replied: 
"  Yes,  madam,  we  are  dirty,  but 
we  had  a  dirty  job  to  do— whip- 
ping you  Yankees,  and  you  reck- 
on we  were  going  to  put  on  our 
clean  clothes  to  do  it  in?"  Un- 
der the  shout  which  went  up  from 
Muse's  comrades  the  waterfall  re- 
tired. 


On  the  second  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates  upon 
the  plains    of    Grettysburg,   one  * 
corps  of  the  grand  old  army  pene- 
trated to  Carlisle,  and,   while  on 
the  march  from  there  to  Gettys- 
burg,   the   following  scene  took 
place.    Crowds  of  country  people 
had  flocked  to  the    way-side  to 
gaze  upon  the  Johnnies;  among 
them  not  a  few  were  stalwart  lads, 
who,  dressed  in  their  best,  and 
with  their  girls  by  their  sides,  were 
peculiarly  the  object  of  Johnnies* 
wit.     Whether  it  was  envy,  be- 
cause Johnnie  had  no  gal,  or  con- 
tempt  for  men   who    might  be 
serving  their  country  instead  of 
the  ladies,  I've  a  shrew  suspicion 
but  I  shan't  say.    A  fine  looking 
soldier  of  a  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, barefooted  and  ragged,  had 
dragged  his    tender  pedals  over 
many  weary  miles  without  a  mur- 
mur, but    finding  his    comrades 
fast  leaving  him  in  the  rear,  called 
to  the  Corps  Commander  as  he 
was  passing,  and  begged  permiss- 
ion to  relieve  his  necessitous  con- 
dition from  the  well-shod  country 
people.     The  Greneral  consented 
that  he  might  take  one  pair  of 
shoes. 

The  soldier  walked  up  to  one  of 
the  aforesaid  lads,  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  gaily  dressed  girls,  and 
accosted  him  thus  :  *'I  say, 
mister,  come  up  out  of  those 
boots,  I  must  have  'em."  Citizen 
replied,  "  but  your  General  has 
issued  orders  that  private  property 
must  be  respected. ' '  Soldier.  "If 
that  is  a  No.  9  you  are  wearing 
you  had  better  come  out  of  it.  If 
you  want  to  argue,  the  case,  you 
must   do   it   with   old  Bal,  (his 
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musket)  and  who    never  speaks  tops  out,  and  asking  the  former 

but  once.    So  out  with  you."  The  proprietor  how  he  liked  the  fit,  he 

<:itizeo  reluctantly  drew  off  his  resumed   his     march    amid   the 

boots  and  passed  them  over  to  the  shouts  of  comrades,  and  with  the 

soldier,  who  wrapping  his  dusty  girls  smiling  at  their  lovers  sad 

pants  about  his  legs,  drew  'em  on  plight. 


THE  VOICES  OF    NATURE.. 

What  happy  voices  speak  around, 

And  lend  a  charm  in  every  sound  I 

In  forest,  field,  and  stream  they  spring — 

About  us  cling. 
And  notes  of  blest  contentment  sing. 

How  sweet  the  sounds  which  greet  the  ear, 
At  early  dawn,  in  accents  clear: — 
The  lark,  the  mocking-bird,  the  jay- 
All  seem  to  say— 
"  Awake,  and  join  us  in  our  lay." 

How  sweet  the  sound  of  gurgling  rill, 
Past  tumbling  down.its  native  hill: — 
'Tis  Nature '9  voice'  in  running  strain, 
And  merry  vein. 
To  sparkle  gladness  on  the  plain. 

How  sweet  the  sound  of  rustling  breeze, 
Now  sweeping  forth  among  the  trees; — 
"'TIS  Nature's  voice,  in  ichistUng  mood — 

With  life  endued. 
Erratic,  free— dispensing  good. 

How  grand  the  cataract's  loud  roar, 
Eesounding  far  the  country  o'er;— 
'Tis  Nature^s  voice,  in  murmurs  dread — 
Thus  widely  spread, 
And  speaks  of  wonders  hourly  shed. 

How  terrible  the  thunder's  roll. 
As  lightnings  gleam  from  pole  to  pole!— 
'Tis  Nature's  voice,  in  grandeur  hurled 
On  this  vain  world, 
And  speaks  of  glories  yet  unfurled. 
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How  soft  the  voice  of  falling  snow, 
Or  genial  showers,  on  earth  below  I— 
They're  Nature's  gifts,  which  gently  move, 

In^A'e^of  love. 
Or  drops  from  purest  founts  above. 

'Tis  thus,  throughout  creation's  bound. 
Our  maker's  gifts  are  seen  around; 
In  all  they  speak,  with  wisdom's  art. 

To  touch  the  heart, 
And  Joyful  lessons  e'er  impart. 


C.   L.  H. 


LETTBB  FHOM  NEW  YORK. 


It  is  remarkable  that  during  a 
summer  so  entirely  given  up  to 
holiday  shows  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  presses  of  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin and  London  should  be  so  ac- 
tive. Yet  the  publication  of  new 
books  has  never  been  more  spirit- 
ed than  at  the  very  time  when  the 
gorgeous  pageant  of  the  Hunga- 
rian coronation  and  ever  so  many 
Imperial  and  Eoyal  Progresses  to 
Paris  were  going  on.  One  of  the 
literary  results  of  the  great  French 
Exposition  has  been  the  new  Par- 
is Guide  Book,  a  sort  of  epitome 
of  Parisian  life  and  history,  with 
contributions  from  Sainte  Beuve, 
Louis  Blanc,  Victor  Hugo,  Mich- 
elet,  Renan,  Ars^ne  Houssaye 
and  many  others  of  less  note, 
which,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
is  brilliant,  vain-glorious  and  in- 
tensely French.  A  new  edition 
of  M.  Duruy's  school-book,  for 
the  use  of  the  public  academies, 
has  Just  been  brought  out.  But 
an  immediate  revision  of  one  of 
them  will  be  necessary,  for  the 


Minister  of  Public  InstnictioD^ 
referring  to  Mexico,  tells  the  in- 
genuous youth  of  his  country  that 
the  ^^Emperor  Maximilian  reigns 
peaceably  over  a  contented  people, 
and  French  influence  is,  thanks  to 
God,  forever  established  on  the 
South  American  continent."— 
[They  still  insist  upon  calling  the 
Southern  portion  of  North  Amer- 
ica, including  the  former  slave- 
holding  States  of  the  Union, 
''  Sauth  America,"  and  the  war 
of  Secession  was  constantly  spok- 
en of  in  Europe  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.] 
General  Gorgey,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hungarian  Bevolution  of  1848, 
has  Just  brought  out  in  Leipsic 
a  volume  entitled  *'  Letters  with- 
out an  address,"  supplementary 
to  his  historical  Memoirs  of  the 
Years  1848-9.  Herr  Stratmaun, 
a  learned  German  professor,  has 
lately  published  the  fifth  part  of 
his  ^'Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
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teenth  and  Fifteenth  centuries," 
embracing  seven  lettears  of  the  al- 
phabet and  bringing  down  the 
lexicon  to  the  word  sckade.  It 
fills  up  the  interval,  so  says  one  of 
his  reviewers,  between  the  Anglo 
Saxon  Dictionary  of  Bosworth 
and  the  English  Dictionary  of 
Richardson.  Simultaneously  with 
Mr.  Longfellow's  English  version 
of  Dante,  a  translation  of  the  Di- 
TinaCommedia  has  appeared  in 
Holland  from  Mr.  Hacke  van 
Mynden.  It  is  in  the  versifica- 
tion of  the  terza  rima,  and  the 
Dutch  are  in  raptures  with  it- 
One  stanza  from  the  Inferno  will 
amuse  the  ignorant  American 
reader  by  the  very  look  of  the 
words— 

Verwekten  een  gewelcl,  dat,  nimmer 
moede, 

In^  rond  draait  In  die  eenwig  dulstre 
luchten, 

^l9  Zand,  gedreven  door  des  storm- 
winds  roede. 

A  new  edition  of  the  minor 
political  writings  of  Comte  Joseph 
de  Haistre  has  seen  the  light  in 
Paris.  Among  them  is  embraced 
his  "Letters  to  a  Russian  Gentle- 
man on  the  Spanish  Inquisition,'^ 
a  sophistical  defence  of  that  in- 
famous society  ^nd  its  diabolical 
cruelties,  which  might  have  been 
buried  with  its  author.  Edmond 
About's  last  work  is  a  novel  in 
his  peculiar  epigrammatic  style, 
entitled  "i'Jn/awie."  It  is  a 
story  of  a  man  who  appears  to 
the  world  as  a  base  creature— and 
who  is  yet  really  a  moral  hero, 
making  the  noblest  sacrifice  to 
save  two  very  disreputable  people. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Boulevards  but  need  not  he  trans- 
lated mto  Enghsh. 
There  has  been  a  very  decided 


revival  of  Classic  art  in  English 
poetry — a  sort  of  Benamance 
which  may  be  the  fashion  for  a 
few  years,  until  the  imitative  ii> 
literature  gives  place  to  the  crea- 
tive, in  the  appearance  of  some 
greater  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
song.  The  author  of  FhilocteUs^ 
the  classical  drama  which  excited 
a  sensation  two  years  ago  in  Eng- 
lish literary  circles,  who  has 
strictly  maintained  his  incognito, 
is  about  to  give  to  the  public  a 
second  work  of  the  same  nature 
with  OrtsUs  for  a  hero.  Mathew 
Arnold's  Mewpe  and  Swinburne's 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  were  success- 
ful efforts  in  this  direction,  and 
two  other  claimants  for  classic 
honors  have  lately  come  forward — 
Mr.  Thomas  Sebe  in  the  Story  of 
Hypsipyle,  and  Mr.  George  Augus- 
tus Simcox  in  the  Prwnetheus  LV 
houiul,  Mr.  Simcox,  who  has 
hitherto  been  known  to  the  literary 
world  by  two  minor  poems  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine^  has  met  with 
a  most  favorable  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics  who  accord 
him  special  success  in  his  imita- 
tions of  the  Greek  chorus.  One 
specimen  of  this  choral  composi- 
tion, in  its  frequent  changes  of 
rhythmical  effects,  is  suggestive 
of  the  varied  music  of  the  Lotos 
Eatus  of  Tennyson— 

"Mightily,  "With    strength    unbroken, 

drunken  with  new  light  of  day. 
We  are  come,  and  none  shall  scare  us 

from  our  play } 
Come,  to  see  the  potter  forsaken  of  the 

clay, 
Come,  to  see  the  wizard,  whom  a  fool 

hath  made  a  prey. 
Surely   thou    didst    sell    thyself  for 

nought, 
And  cast  the  hands  of  brotherhood 

away 
For  a  deceiving  thought. 
That  Zeus  must  needs  repay 
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Thy  treacheiy,  and  not  by  thy  decay. 

AVe  have  had  rest  in  hell, 

Pillowing  our  mighty  limbs  on  one 
another, 

And  were  content  to  dwell 

Lapped  in  the  ancient  darkness  of  our 
mother. 

Answer  now,  and  make  confession  at 
the  last  that  we  were  wise, 

And  that  simple  strength  is  mightier 
than  lies : 

Do  not  think  to  flout  us  with  double- 
tongued  replies : 

Set  the  good  and  evil  equally  before 
thine  eyes. 

He  is  mute,  and  answereth  not  at  all, 

Behold,he  thinks  us  blind  as  heretofore, 

Besotted  by  long  thrall ; 

But  our  might  doth  endure. 

And  Inwardly  is  nourished  evermore 

By  brotherly  accord, 

In  that  abode  of  our  captivity, 

As  round  the  starry  board 

Of  Kronos'  patriarchal  majesty." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  of  the  month  in  England, 
is  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill's,  ^^  Dissentatlons  and 
Discussions,  Political,  Philosophi- 
cal and  Historical "  from  the 
press  of  the  Longman's.  The 
chapter  of  most  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans is  that  which  treats  of  the 
recent  war  between  Korth  and 
South  in  which  Mr.  Mill  appears 
as  the  ardent  partisan  of  the 
North,  and  the  vituperative 
calumniator  of  the  South,  the 
motives,  aims  and  conduct  of  the 
Confederate  people.  A  philoso- 
pher should  always  be  calm  and 
unimpassioned  in  his  writings — 
when  he  becomes  frantic  and 
abusive  he  ceases  to  be  forcible,  in 
addressing  himself  to  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  rather  than  to 
the  reason  of  his  readers.  Mr. 
Mill  loses  his  temper  on  every 
page.  He  represents  the  South 
as  a  monster  of  iniquity  while  the 
North  is  held  up  a&  a  model  of  all 
that  is  pure  and  honest  and  of 


good  report.  "  A  fight  for  God," 
*"the  devil's  work,"  "Satan vic- 
torious," such  are  the  phrases  he 
constantly  employs,  and  there  is 
some  comfort  in  reflecting  that 
the  very  violence  of  his  express- 
ions will  impair  the  damaging 
effect  of  his  essay. 

A  work  on  Naples  and  Sicily 
under  the  Bourbons  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Ferrybridge  is  full  of 
agreeable  anecdote  and  sharp 
comment,  political  and  social, 
connected  with  Neapolitan  life 
during  Bomba's  time.  Here  is  an 
extract  she  gives  from  one  of  the 
catechisms  formerly  in  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  Two  Sicilies— 

*'Q.  Define  a  monarchy? 

**  A.  It  is  a  power  arising  from 
birth,  not  from  election,  which 
coexists  with  human  rights,  but 
is  not  conferred  by  it.  Were  it 
conferred  by  human  right  it  would 
be  a  magistracy,  and  not  a  mon- 
archv. 

"Q.  But  are  not  kings  some- 
times tyrants? 

"  A.  To  say  so  is  the  act  of  a 
mad  or  ill-informed  person.— 
Wrong  never  arises  from  kings, 
but  from  our  own  malice  and  cor- 
ruption. 

'*Q.  Can  any  people  be  its  o^ti 
legislators,  or  claim  political  re- 
form? 

'*A.  The  attempt  has  been 
made,  with  what  success  let  Dan- 
ton,  Eobespierre,  St.  Just,  and  the 
National  Convention  of  detestable 
memory,  show. 

"Q.  Why  were  our  ancestors 
happier  than  we? 

'^Because  they  implored  all 
they  needed  from  their  princes, 
thus  obtained  only  such  things  and 
as  were  useful  and  right., 

'^  What  is  the  greatest  glorj  of 
the  Neapolitans? 

'•A.  Their  fidelity  to  the  king." 

We   can  readily  imagine  that 
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with  some  changes,  these  very 
questions  and  answers  will  form 
part  of  the  regular  instructions  of 
Yankee  schools  in  the  South  one 
of  these  days. 

Gerald  Massey,  the  poet,  has  a 
paper  in  the  June  No.  of  Good 
Words  entitled  "In  affectionate 
Ecmembrance  of  Earl  Brownlo  w, ' ' 
which  is  suggestive  of  a  possible 
paper  at  an  early  day  in  the  At- 
lantic  Monthly  in  eulogy  of  Par- 
son Brownlow — suggesiive  only 
by  reason  of  the  identy  of  name, 
for  Earl  Brownlow  was  a  man  of 
haman  feeling  and  had  respect  for 
truth  and  decency,  and  never 
thirsted  for  blood  nor  uttered  ri- 
bald and  brutal  jests.  Theodore 
Martin,  translater  of  Horace,  has 
in  press  a  memoir  of  W.  Edmon- 
stoune  Aytoun,  the  late  editor  of 
BkdcwQod^s  Magazine^  with  whom 
be  was  associated  in  the  author- 
ship of  Bon  Gaultier's  Ballads.— 
The  first  volume  of  a  new  "  His- 
tory of  India  from  the  earliest 
ages,"  by  Mr.  J.  Talboys  Wheel- 
er,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  In- 
dian Government  in  the  Foreign 
Department,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Wheeler  has  exploited 
an  Indian  epic  poem,  the  Maha 
Bharata,  several  lines  longer  than 
tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey  together, 
to  which  he  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  this  instalment  of  his  In- 
dian History.  It  will  not  prove 
as  pleasant  reading  for  the  water- 
ing places  as  Mr.  W.  J.  Thom's 
book  on  the  scandal  about  George 
tbe  Thurd  and  Hannah  Lightfoot 
who  the  king  was  supposed  to 
Iwive  privately  married.  Mr. 
Thorns  treats  Hannah  as  a  myth, 
and  having  established  her  non- 
entity goes  on  to  discuss  Dr.  Wil- 


mot's  Polish  Princess.  Charles 
Lever  is  the  author  of  the  Serial 
Story  of  "  the  Bramleighs  of  Bish- 
op's Folly"  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication in  the  Comhill  Magazine. 

Two  new  journals  are  an- 
nounced in  London.  The  "  Sock 
and  Buskin  "  is  a  penny  weekly 
organ  of  actors  and  artists. — 
•'The  Wykehamist"  is  a  weekly 
by  the  pupils  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, named  after  William  of 
Wykeham,  the  founder  of  the 
college. 

The  most  dreary  failure  in  the 
literary  annals  of  America  has 
been  the  "  Nojoque  "  of  Hinton 
Bowan  Helper,  recently  published 
by  Carleton  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Helper  thought  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  the  diabolism  of  his  senti- 
ments, but  neither  among  the 
Anti-Slavery  fanatics  nor  among 
the  former  slave-owners  has  the 
work  been  received  with  any 
other  feelings  than  disgust  and 
abhorrence.  Mr.  Helper  helped 
more  than  anybody  else  to  bring 
about  the  war  upon  slavery  by* 
his  "Impending  Crisis  of  the 
South  "  and  he  did  this,  it  seems, 
in  order  that  slavery  having  been 
abolished,  the  negro  might  be  ex- 
terminated from  the  land.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  revolting  to  the 
former  slave-holding  class  than 
such  an  avowal.  We  repudiate 
with  scorn  the  position  which, 
would  make  the  unhappy  black 
race  a  caste  like  the  lepars  of 
Juda  to  be  driven  from  human 
habitations.  Tbe  Northern  fianat- 
ics  who  applauded  Mr.  Helper's 
first  performance,  and  circulated 
it  by  the  thousand,  are  acting  in 
a  manner  that  may  precipitate  a 
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war  of  races  in  the  South  m  which 
the  negro  most  inevitably  perish. 
But  if  it  must  needs  be  that  of- 
fences come,  woe  unto  him  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh. 

In  the  literary  merits  of  ^'No- 
joquo"  they  are  simply  "mL" 
The  book  is  an  ill  digested  and 
badly  arranged  mess  of  quota- 
tions compiled  by  the  author  in 
the  Astor  Library  from  works  he 
has  never  read,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  may  be  styled  original 
is  marked  by  no  elegance  of  style 
or  semblance  of  argument. 

Carleton  has  in  press  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  Artemus  Ward, 
comprising  his  contributions  to 
Punchy  and  to  the  Papers  of  the 
Savage  Club,  to  be  entitled,  "Ar- 
temus Ward  in  London."  The 
same  publisher  promises  a  forth- 
coming novel  by  Mrs.  Caroline 
Howard  Jervey  of  South  Caro- 
lina, author  of  the  popular  stories 
of  "  Vernon  Grove  "  and  ^'Helen 
Courtenay^s  Promise." 

F.  S.  Cozzens,  author  of  the 
"  Sparrowgrass  Papers "  will 
shortly  delight  the  lovers  of  the 
humorous  with  "The  Sayings  of 
Dr.  Bushwhacker  and  other  learn- 
ed Men." 

A  very  readable  work,  and  one 
adapted  for  summer  holidays  in 
"  The  Cl\{tmpagne  Country  "  by 
Bobert  Tomes,  recently  sent  out 
by  Ilurd  &  Houghton.  The 
writer  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
his  subject  and  his  descriptions  of 
the  Bheims  region  have  some- 
thing of  the  sparkle  of  what  Ten- 
nyson calls  "  the  foaming  grape 
of  Eastern  France."  The  same 
publishers  have  issued  the  third 
edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Diction- 
ary a  volume  entitled   "Conver- 


sations on  Ritualism"  which 
must  of  necessity  be  wearisome 
enough. 

Bishop  Hopkins'  "History  of 
the  Chorch  in  Verse"  is  a  yet 
more  absurd  afhir  and  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  laughter.  One  of 
his  quatrains — 

Of  these  good  men,  the  best  distinguish- 
ed name 

Was  that  of  William  White.  He  took 
his  stand 

As  Chaplain  to  the  Congress,  and  his 
fame 

Is  linked  with  those  most  honored  in 
the  land. 

very  forcibly  recalls  the  clever  im- 
itation of  Crabbe  in  the  Eejected 
Addresses — 

John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwy. 

er 
Was  footman  to  Jastlnlan  Stubbs  E^ 

quire, 
But  when  John  Bichard  'listed  In  the 

Bines, 
Emanuel    Jenkins    polished.  Stubbs'ti 

shoes. 

A  clever  work  entitled  "Ten 
Months  in  Brazil,"  by  John  Cod- 
man,  has  been  published  by  Lea 
&  Shepard,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Cod- 
man  does  not  believe  in  emanci- 
pation, and  therefore  ^^catches  it" 
from  Northern  critics. 

Ticknor  &  Fields  are  on  the 
eve  of  issuing  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Dr.  Haye's  "  Arctic 
Boat  Journey." 

The  Appleton*s  have  just  pub- 
lished a  polemical  and  religious 
treatise,  written  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
Marcy,  a  prominent  homeopathic 
physician  of  this  city.  It  attacks 
Protestantism  from  the  Bomao 
Catholic  church  militant  point  of 
view,  but  is  especially  severe  od 
Puritanism.  The  same  house  an- 
nounces "The  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  the  Mind,"  by  Hen- 
ry Maudslcy,    M.    D.,   London; 
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"  The  Haman  Element  in  the  In- 
spiration of  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures," by  J.  F.  Curtis,  D.  D.; 
"  The  Calture  Demanded  by  Mod- 
em Life,"  series  of  addresses  and 
ai^uments  on  the  claims  of  scien- 
tific education,  by  Professor  Tyn- 
(laland  others,  edited,  with  an 
iatroduction,  by  Edward  L.  You- 
maos. 

The  Appletons'  Hand-Book  of 
Northern  Travel  is  a  timely  and 
useful  publication   for    Tourists 
hereabout,  but  can  have  little  in- 
terest beyond  the  Potomac. 
j        Under  the  title  of  Abracadabra 
■     Mrs.  Julia  Creswell,  n^e  Miss  Ju- 
lia Pleasants,  will  soon  issue  a 
volume  of  her  later  poems,   and 
iliss  Brock,  of  Virginia,  is  now 
m  New  York  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing for  publication  a  new  anthol- 
ogy of  Southern  War  Poems,  to 
be  called  ^^  The  Southern  Ama- 
I     ranth," 

The  most  important  publica- 
tion of  the  Harpers  is  Dr.  Dia- 
per's "  History  of  the  Civil  War 


in  America,"  a  work  of  too  much 
moment  to  be  cursorily  discussed 
in  a  rapid  resume  of  the  books  of 
the  month. 

Keprints  of  Dickens  are  numer- 
ous. Hurd  &  Hughton,  Peterson 
&  Co.,  and  Ticknor  &  Fields  are 
the  most  prominent  in  this  au- 
thor's works  in  America. 

Harper  &  Brothers  and  Doo- 
lady  are  rivals  in  reprinting 
Thackeray. 

The  Kew  York  Sunday  Netc9y 
which  is  prominent  among  the 
literary  weeklies,  will  soon  com- 
mence an  original  story,  written 
for  that  paper  by  Dickens,  to  be 
followed  by  one  from  Victor 
Hugo.  The  Sunday  Ifetcs  and 
the  Metropolitan  Becord  of  Mr. 
Mullaly  are  kept  up  with  great 
spirit.  Mr.  Mullaly  well  de- 
serves a  large  list  of  Southern 
subscribers. 

Eichardson  &  Co.,  will  soon 
publish  an  agreeable  work  en- 
titled "  Pleasantries  about  Courts 
andLawj'ers." 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


DIXIE  COOKERY, 

Or  Mow  I  Managed  my  Table  for  twelve 
Yean.    A  Praetieal   Cook  Book  for 
ekmthem  Houtekeepera^ 

BY 

MRS.  MARIA  HASSEY  BARRINGER, 
or 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

LoRiNo,   Publisher  :   Boston, 
1867.    Price,  50  cents. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unpre- 
tending than  the  volume  before 


us.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  Practi- 
cal Book— giving  the  dally  ex- 
periences in  Domestic  Cookery,  of 
a  lady  of  culture  and  talent:  but 
one,  withal,  of  systematic  habit 
and  economic  inclinations.  It  is 
the  book  for  the  now  impoverish- 
ed "million"  of  the  South— 
those  who  can  no  longer  afford 
the  lavish  displays  of  other  days: 
but  who  still  prefer,  in  their  petite 
cuisine^  the  cherished  tastes  and 
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savory  styles  of  the  olden  time.— 
Its  chief  merit  is  this:  It  strikes 
fairly  and  squarely  at  the  present 
great  want  of  our  destitute  peo- 
ple—j}ractica2  ecoiwmy :— combin- 
ed, it  is  true,  with  many  of  those 
rare  selections  and  skillful  combi* 
nations,  in  the  culinary  art,  pe- 
culiar to  Southern  house-wifery. 

In  another  view,  this  book  ex- 
plodes the  theory  of  our  Northern 
brethren,  that  the  fair  daughters 
of  our  sunny  clime,  are  deficient 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  wives, 
matrons,  and  mothers.  Here  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  varied  re- 
sponsibilities, and  endless  duties 
of  a  Southern  house-wife.  'Tis 
true  that  much  of  their  care  and 
trouble  grew  out  of  the  isolation 
and  other  peculiarities  of  slavery. 
They  are,  now,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, released  from  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  ^^contrabands  ;^' 
and  the  culture  and  genius  of  the 
^^  benighted  region  "  may  ere  long 
eclipse  the  would-be  celebrities  of 
Shoddy  and  Sham.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  Southern  women  will 
not  refuse  to  enter  the  inviting 
fields  of  science,  of  letters,  and  of 
art,  now  fully  open  to  them. — 
And  we  confidently  expect  and 
predict,  for  them,  the  same  suc- 
cess, that  has  heretofore  attended 
them  in  the  social  and  domestic 
circles,  where  their  rare  attain- 
ments, refined  taste,  elegant  toil, 
and  queenly  sway  crowned  their 
efibrts  and  aspirations  with  signal 
triumph,  and  gave  name  and  re- 
nown to  Southern  homes. 

Mrs.  Barringer  is  among  the 
first  to  enter  the  lists  in  her  special 


department.  We  are  happy  in 
her  personal  acquaintance:  tc€  (t.  e. 

ourself  and  our )  have 

studied  her  little  volume:  tee  (t.  t, 
the  writer)  know  nothing  of  the 
*^high  art,"  except  what  we 
learned  as  a  Confederate  soldier: 
but  we  do  not  hesitate,  with  the 
lights  before  us,  to  recommend 
"Dixie Cookery  "  to  all  in  search 
of  "  good  living  made  easy.'' 

R. 

The  Battle-fields  of  Virginia. 
CHAXCELLORSVILLE. 

BY 

nOTCHKISS     A      ALLAN. 

This  is  really  a  valuable  book, 
embracing  all  of  the  engagements 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  first  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg  to  the  wounding 
and  death  of  Lieutenant  General 
T.  J.  Jackson.  It  is  embellished 
with  handsome  and  accurate  maps 
of  each  battle-field,  drawn  by 
Captain  J.  Hotchkiss,  who  was 
General  Jackson's  Chief  Topo- 
graphical Engineer  during  the 
campaigns  of  1862-^63.  Beports 
both  from  Confederate  and  Fed- 
eral officers  have  been  carefully 
compiled  by  Col.  William  Allan, 
late  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  Jack- 
son's Corps  and  now  a  Professor 
in  Washington  College,  Virginia, 
and  the  work  can  be  relied  on  as 
setting  forth  a  clear  and  truthful 
history  of  the  important  engage- 
ments it  embraces. 

Price,  85.00.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  192  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  mag-  were  both  surgeons  in  the  Con- 
azine  will  be  found  several  new  ad-  federate  army.  Such  an  institu- 
vertisements,  which  we  desire  to  tion  merits  the  patronage  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  public;  support  of  the  people  of  the 
and  in  doing  so  we  take  occasion  South. 

to  remark  that  although  we  may  

continue  this  number  of  adver-  Bosadalia.^I).  J.  J.  Lawrence 
tising  sheets  it  is  our  determina-  has  established,  at  Wilson,  N.  C, 
tion  not  to  fall  short  of  the  qnan-  a  large  Labratory  for  the  manu- 
tity  of  reading  matter  promised  facture  of  the  Rosadalis.  It  is 
mour  Prospectus— eighty  pages,  represented  as  a  genuine  cure  for 
For  five  months  past  an  extra  scrofula,  &c.,  and  in  giving  notice 
form  has  been  added  and  a  heav-  of  it  we  make  an  extract  from  the 
ierand  more  costly  paper  used,  ^orth  Carolinian^  published  in 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  we  Wilson,  the  village  where  Dr. 
hope  to  increase  the  magazine  Lawrence  resides: 
stiU  larger    and  make  improve-      u^e^  ^   on   our    fourth 

ments  m  other  respects.  p^ge,  to-day,  an  extended  adver- 

tisement of  Lawrence's  Rosadalis, 

Washington  Medical  College. —  a  blood  medicine  prepared  by  a 
This  Institution,  recently  opened  Southern  physician,  and  which, 
in  Baltimore,  is  designed  to  sup-  though  recently  introduced  to  the 
ply  the  wants  of  the  South  in  a  P^^)i^'  ^«'  nevertheless,  attained 
purej  southern  Medical  College.  »  Se%SirrS  with  the 
Its  President,  Dr.  Pord,  was  a  character  of  patent  medicines 
rargeon  in  the  old  U.  S.  army,  generally,  and  while  the  appear- 
and during  the  war  was  Medical  ance  of  this  notice  in  these  col- 
Director  of  the  Western  Depart-  umns  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
nient  of  the  Confederate  army  the  m^didne^is^^^^^^^  is^cl^^^^^^ 
and  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  we  pass  it  by  without  some  notice, 
undoubted  ability.  Of  its  pro-  the  public  might  be  led  to  infer 
fessors  Dr.  Edward  Warren  was  that  we  had  aeparted  from  that 
Surgeon  Creneral  in  North  Caro-  high  standard  which  we  claim  for 
lina,  and  had  charge  of  the  hos-  J.H,-^^!/^  Carolinian  Bti  a  re- 
pitals  of  the  State.  Dr.  Logan  J^fum  "'^"^^'^^^^  advertising 
was  a  professor  in  the  Atlanta  ^ve  have  had  opportunities  of 
Medical  College,  and  was  Medi-^  testing  and  observing  the  proper- 
cal  Dhector  of  Georgia.  Dr.  ties  of  the  Rosadalis,  and  we  do 
Byrd  was  professor  in  Orglethorpe  ^<>ti  o^  our  own  knowledge,  hesi- 
Medical  College,  and  a  surgeon  tate  to  recommend  it. 
C  Q  A  rfc-  L!vff  «r««  «^^ftfo«^^  ^f-  Lawrence  is  in  possession  of 
L\;^.?•^,''ilI*'^P^*'^f  *'''''  testimonials  from  reliable  and 
in  the  Richmond  Medical  College,  well   known   persons  who   have 

and  Drs.  Clagett  and  Moorman  used  his  remedy,  and  the  satis- 
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faction  it  has  almost  invariably 
given,  should  recommend  it  to 
the  afflicted  everjrwhere. 

In  thus  givinff  it  the  benefit  of  a 
place  in  our  columns  we  endorse 
it,  and  in  so  doing,  we  feel  that 
we  confer  a  benefit  upon  our  fel- 
low-man, which  is  the  prime  mo- 
tive to  all  our  actions.  We  ask 
from  all  a  careful  |)erusal  of  the 
advertisement."— i\ort/i  Carolin- 
tan,  June  bth, 

Washington  College,  Va. — It  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
direct  attention  to  this  renowned 
institution.  The  great  chieftain, 
with  his  able  corps  of  assistants, 
is  giving  Washington  the  very 
highest  success,  as  the  number  of 
students  (nearly  five  hundred) 
clearly  attests. 

3fecklenhurg  Female  College. — 
This  institution  has  just  passed 
through  its  first  session,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  It 
is  endowed  with  a  competent  corps 
of  instructors,  and  we  hope,  in  a 
few  years,  to  see  its  capacious  and 
elegant  building  crowded  with 
pupils. 

The  Commencement  Festivals 
just  past  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  friends  of  the  institution, 
and  indicates  a  decided  success 
in  its  future  career. 


The  Charlotte  Female  Institvit- 
Under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  B.  Burwell  &  Son,  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  ranks  as  the 
first  female  seminary  in  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  is  now  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  with  an  able 
and  complete  Faculty,  and  all  the 
apparatus  and  appertenances  of  a 
first  class  institution.  Its  next 
session  commences  October  Ist. 


The  BicJiford  and  Hvffraan 
Grain  Drill^  with  Compost  At- 
tachment and  Grass  Seed  Sower, 
strikes  us  as  just  the  machine 
needed  at  the  present  time  in  the 
South.  Since  the  days  o{  free- 
dom it  has  been  the  object  of  our 
planters  to  cultivate  as  much  land 
possible  with  a  small  force.  To 
do  this  they  must  introduce  labor- 
saving  machines.  By  the  use  of 
this  Grain  Drill,  and  a  Beaper,  a 
thrifty  farmer,  with  his  own  sons, 
can  cultivate,  to  much  greater 
profit,  the  same  quantity  of  ground 
that  a  dozen  or  more  freedmen 
will,  and  will  be  spared  the  vexa- 
tion and  annoyance  of  these  ^'sov- 
reigns  of  the  land."  We  ask  a 
perusal  of  the  advertisement. 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OF    FREDERICKSBURG,    FROM    THE    MORNING    OF 

THE  29th  OF  APRIL  TO  THE  6TH  OF  MAY,  1863, 

BT  BBITJ.  O.  B17MPHBETB,  Or  KI88I8BIPFI. 

Jackson,  Mississippi,  South— and  be  cherished  as  valu- 

April  2   1867.  *^^®  vindications  of  her  noble  sons, 

'          '  in   their   glorious     struggle     for 

Colonel  Power:  freedom. 

As  Superintendent  of  the  Army  After    the    surrender,    finding 

Records  of  Mississippi,  you  will  that  all  the  Confederate  Records 

e^use  me  for  addressing  you.  had  passed  into  Federal  hands, 

^  have  just  read  Dabney's  Life  and  feeling  it  to  be  the  duty  of 

of   Stonewall  Jackson,    and  the  every  participant  in  our  struggle 

*'Lo8t  Cause,"  by  Pollard.  for    independence,  to    place    on 

Id  these  contributions  to  history,  record  his  recollections  of  what 
I  admired  and  excused  the  de-  he  witnessed,  I  committed  to 
votion,  and  partiality  of  Dabney  writing,  in  the  summer  of  1865, 
for  his  illustrious  Chief— and  I  my  recollections  of  the  men  and 
was  entertained  ^y  the  brilliant  events  that  came  under  my  own 
fancy  of  Pollard,  j  They  are  both  observations.  These  recollections 
chaste  and  polished  writers,  and  I  did  not  design  for  publication, 
when  they  have  prosecuted  their  but  unwilling  that  history  shall 
historical  researches,  and  learned,  be  poisoned  by  errors  that  affect 
what  others  believe  to  be  true,  the  high  character  of  the  soldiers 
that  the  troops  of  other  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  I 
fought  well,  if  not  as  well  as  the  place  my  "Recollections  of  Fred- 
Virginians,  their  books  will  doubt-  ericksburg  from  28th  of  April  to 
less  receive  a  hearty  welcome  to  6th  of  May,  1863,"  at  your  dis- 
the  parlors  and  libraries  of  the  posal.  If  the  narrative  is  true — 
Vol.  Ill ^No.  VI.  80 
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and  I  believe  every  participant 
that  remains  of  Barksdale's  bri- 
gade, and  the  Washington  Ar- 
tillery, will  verify  its  substantial 
accuracy — I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve these  distinguished  authors 
will  correct  errors  that  must  grate 
harshly  upon  the  jealous  pride  we 
all  feel  in  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  troops  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. On  page  703,  Dabney 
says:  ''The  sequel  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Chancellorsville  may 
now  be  related  in  a  few  words- 
while  the  great  struggle  was 
raging  there,  General  Sedgwick 
retired  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Bappahannock,  and  laying  down 
his  bridges  again  opposite  to 
Fredericksburg,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing crossed  into  the  town,  and 
with  one  corps  captured  Marye's 
Hill,  by  a  sui*prise."  Again — 
"  General  Lee  was  now  at  liberty 
to  send  apart  of  his  force  to  meet 
Sedgwick,  so  that  on  Monday  he 
found  himself  confronted  and  ar- 
rested in  his  march  by  his  troops 
— while  Greneral  Early  recaptured 
Marye's  Hill,  and  cut  off  his  re- 
treat towards  Fredericksburg."— 
On  page  375-6,  Pollard,  by  implica- 
tion, sustains  Dabney,  but  falls 
into  another  error  by  saying: 
''The  Hill  was  flanked,  and  its 
brave  defenders,  who  had  held  it 
against  three  assaults,  were  cut 
off  from  their  supports  and  com- 
I)elled  to  surrender."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  troops  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  Eappahannock  and  hold- 
ing Marye's  Hill,  were  Barks- 
dale's  brigade,  of  Mississippi,  and 
a  portion  of  four  companies  of 
the  Washington  Artillery,  of 
Louisiana,  and  a  portion  of  Park- 


er's battery  of  Virginians— about 
1,500  muskets,  and  eight  cannon, 
all  told— with  orders  to  hold 
Marye's  Hill  at  all  hazards.  In 
what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Hill  was  taken  by  "  surprise  "—or 
"flanked" — or  the  troops  "cut 
off  and  surrendered?"  To  be 
taken  by  surprise  implies  a  want 
of  watchfulness  and  vigilance, 
and  a  failure  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  means  at  command  to  ac- 
quire information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
proper  and  adequate  dispositions 
to  meet  or  evade  his  advances.— 
What  vigilance  was  wanting?— 
What  means  neglected  to  ascer- 
tain the  enemy's  movements?— 
What  dispositions  of  means  at 
command,  that  were  not  resorted 
to,  to  meet  or  evade  the  enemy's 
power — except  to  disobey  orders 
and  disgracefully  run  ?  None 
whatever.  The  enemy  had  been 
watched  by  Barksdale's  brigade 
from  17th  of  December,  1862,  and 
took  no  step  forward  or  backward 
from  the  time  he  crossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock on  thd  night  of  28th 
April,  18G3,  until  he  passed  over 
Marye's  Hill  on  the  3d  of  May, 
that  was  not  observed  by  Barks- 
dale's  pickets.  He  gained  not 
one  inch  of  ground,  that  obstinate 
resistance  and  heroic  daring  could 
prevent.  There  was  no  surprise 
in  any  military  sense,  or  to  the 
mind  of  any  military  man,  except 
the  Federals  at  our  weakness  in 
numbers.  No  flanking— no  cut- 
ting off  from  supports— no  sur- 
rendering, except  by  individual 
soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, when  captured  bravely  fight- 
ing in  the  trenches.  It  was  the 
slow,  but  steady,  direct,  onward 
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and  pearsistent  moyement,  and  the 
hard  fighting  of  brave  and  veteran 
tioops,  that  charged  and  over- 
whelmed oar  lines,  and  by  storm 
•carried  and  captured  Marye's 
Hill.  We  cannot  deny  that  we 
were  fairly  and  fully  vanquished 
and  whipped,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Southern  people  before  the  war, 
none  should  now  be  surprised  that 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand 
Yankees  overwhelmed  and  whip- 
ped fifteen  hundred  Mississippians 
and  two  hundred  Louisianians 
and  Virginians— even  at  Marye's 
HilL 

The  whole  story  of  the  3d  of 
May,  1863,  at  Marye's  Hill  was 
folly  told,  though  not  amiably  or 
piously  expressed,  by  a  noble  son 
of  Louisiana,  who  gallantly  stood 
by  his  gun  on  the  Hill,  until  the 
last  hope  of  holding  it  had  vanish- 
ed. Passing  to  the  rear  by  some 
artillerists  belonging  to  Pendle- 
ton's train,  with  his  face  covered 
with  sweat,  and  blackened  with 
powder,  and  his  heart  saddened 
by  defeat,  he  was  asked— "Where 
are  your  gunsV"  He  replied,  with 
irritation:  "  Guns,  be  d — —d!  I 
reckon  now  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  are  satisfied 
that  Barksdale's  brigade  and  the 
Washington  Artillery  can't  whip 
the  whole  d d  Yankee  army." 

The  magnitude  of  the  Con- 
federate struggle  for  independence 
is  made  manifest  by  the  necessity 
that  requires  Southern  authors, 
in  their  relation  of  the  mighty 
contest,  to  limit  their  notice  of 
this  a&ir— that  cost  the  Con- 
iederates  as  many  men  as  Taylor 
lost  at  Buena  Yista,and  more  than 
Jackson  at    New    Orleans,    or 


Washington  at  Yorktown— and 
can  afford  time  and  space  only  to 
"relate  in  a  few  words"  that 
Marye's  Hill  "  was  captured  by  a 
surprise  "—that  "the  Hill  was 
flanked,  and  the  troops  cut  off 
from  their  supports  and  compelled 
to  surrender." 

To  dignjlf^  the  taking  possession 
of  Marye's  Hill  by  saying  that 
"  Gen.  Early  recaptured  Marye's 
Hill "  on  the  4th  of  May,  when 
there  was  no  enemy  on  it,  and  no 
gun  fired,  must  be  intended  only 
as  a  "  sarcastic  surmise,"  as  it  is 
well  remembered,  that  if  "re- 
captured" at  all,  it  was  by  the 
ladies  of  Fredericksburg  (God 
bless  them,)  who  were  found  there 
quietly  searching  for  wounded 
Mississippians,  by  the  "Yankee 
Hunter,"  E.  L.  J.  Roberts,  of 
Company  E,  twenty-first  regi- 
ment, who  had  piloted  Captain 
Harris  Barksdale,  of  General 
Barksdale's  staff,  and  Lieutenant 
Bamsear,  of  Company  B,  seven- 
teenth regiment,  with  a  half 
dozen  of  Barksdale's  pickets,  in 
advance  of  Gen.  Gordon's  brigade 
of  Early's  division. 

Bbnj.  G.  Humphreys. 

Becollbctions    of     Fbedeb- 
icksbubg,  fbom  the  mobnina 

or  THE   2dTH    OF    APBIL,     TO 

THE  6th  of  May,  1863. 

*  *  *  *  During  the  winter 
of  1862-'63,  General  Burnside 
had  been  superceded  by  "Fight- 
ing Joe  Hooker,"  who  was  mak- 
ing gigantic  preparations  just 
across  the  Rappahannock  for  the 
fourth  "On  to  Bichmond,"  and 
boasted  that  he  had  the  "finest 
army  on  the  planet,"  and  would 
soon    "pulverize  the  rebellion." 
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General  Lee  was  not  idle.  Though  Ml  view,  up  the  river,  doubtless- 
cramped  by  his  limited  means  and  with  the  view  of  deceiving  us  into 
resources,  both  in  men  and  ap-  the  belief  that  he  was  withdraw- 
pliances  of  war,  he  stood  firm  and  ing  fVom  our  front,  and  going  to 
una  wed  by  the  mighty  hosts  that  the  support  of  Hooker  at  Chan- 
confronted  him.  cellorsville,  by  the  way  of  U.  S. 

During  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Ford.  The  heavy  artillery  and 
April,  the  Federals  attacked  musketry  firing  in  that  direction, 
some  North  Carolina  pickets,  told  but  too  plainly  that  a  terrible 
drove  off  their  reserves,  laid  down  battle  was  raging  there.  About 
pontoon  bridges,  and  crossed  the  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  Barks* 
river  below  Deep  Run,  near  the  dale,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
Bernard  House.  The  alarm  was  General  Early,  moved  off  with  his 
soon  conveyed  to  Bar ksdale's  pick-  brigade  on  the  Spottsylvania 
ets  at  Fernahough's  House.  The  Court  House  road  to  reinforce 
"long  roll"  and  the  alarm  bell  Greneral  Lee  at  Chancellorsvilie, 
at  Fredericksburg  soon  brought  leaving  the  twenty-first  regiment 
Barksdale's  brigade  into  line. —  to  picket  the  Rappahannock  at 
During  that  day  General  Lee  Fredericksburg,  the  entire  dis- 
ascertained,  through  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  tance  of  three  miles.  The  pickets 
Stuart,  that  General  Hooker  was  of  the  thirteenth,  seventeenth  and 
moving  his  main  army  to  cross  the  eighteenth  regiments  were  re- 
Bappahannock  and  Eapidan,  and  lieved  by  the  twenty-first,  and 
fall  upon  his  left  fiank  and  rear  the  brigade  moved  off  in  full  view 
through  the  Wilderness.  General  of  the  enemy.  The  only  instruct- 
Lee  immediately  moved  his  main  ions  I  received  from  Gen.  Barks- 
force  and  confronted  him  at  dale,  was  "watch  your  flanks, 
Chancellorsvilie,  on  the  1st  of  hold  the  picket  line  as  long  a& 
May.  Gen.  Early's  division  was  you  can,  then  &11  back  along 
lefb  at  Hamilton's  Station  to  the  Spottsylvania  Court  House 
watch  the  Federal  General  Sedg-  road,  and /iunt /or  your  6rtgadc." 
wick,  who  was  lefb  in  command  I  cannot  well  describe  my  feelings 
of  thirty  thousand  troops  in  front  when  I  found  my  regiment  thus^ 
of  Fredericksburg.  Barksdale's  left  alone,  stretched  out  three 
brigade  was  left  at  Fredericksburg  miles  long,  with  only  a  small  riv- 
to  picket  the  Rappahannock  from  er  between  us  and  thirty  thou- 
the  reservoir  above  Falmouth  to  sand  well  armed  and  hostile  men,. 
Fernahough  House,  below  Fred-  purposely  displayed,  to  magnify 
ericksburg,  a  distance  of  three  their  numbers,  on  Stafford's 
miles.  Heights  with  balloons  and  signal 

Sedgwick   lay   quietly   in   our  corps,    observing  and    reporting 

front,  and  contented  himself  with  our  weakness.    The  mass  of  the 

fortifying  his  position  below  Deep  citizens  of  Fredericksburg   were 

Run   until  the  2d  day  of  May,  patriotically  devoted  to  our  cause, 

when   he  commenced  recrossing  yet  I  knew  that  some  of  the  citi- 

his  troops  at  Deep  Run,  and  mov-  zens  were  unfriendly  to  us,  ready 

ing  over  the  Stafford  Heights,  in  and   willing  to   betray   us.    My 
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fierves  were  not  much  strength-  ing  with  Greneral  Early's  pickets, 

ened   by   a  message   I  receiyed  The  enemy's  pickets  continued  to 

from  the  facetious  CoL  Holder,  of  advance  and  engaged  my  pickets, 

the  seventeenth  regiment,  as  the  but  not  being  supported  by  a  line 

brigade  marched  off:  ''Tell  the  of  in&n try,  failed  to  drive  them 

Colonel  &rewell;  the  next  time  I  from  their  position.    It  was  now 

hear  from  him  will  be  from  John-  dark.     Helpless   and   alone,  the 

son's  Island."    Of  course   every  twenty-first  regiment,    with  400 

man  in  the  twenty-first  regiment  muskets,  was  facing  and  resisting 

felt  his  loneliness  and  danger,  and  30,000   veterans.    Of  course   we 

was   on  the   qui  tn've,  watching  could  not  hold  the  city  if  the  ene- 

front,  flank  and    rear,  with  his  my  advanced.    We  were  ordered 

gun  loaded,  his  knapsack  on  his  to  ''hold  the  city  until  forced  out 

back,  and  rations  in  his  haver-  of  it."    If  the  enemy  contented 

sack.  himselfwithamimny  us  in  front, 

Immediately  after  the  brigade  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him 

disappeared  behind  Marye's  Hill,  from  flanking  the  city  during  the 

my  pickets  at  Pemahough  House  night  and  placing  it  in  his  rear, 

reported  the  enemy  preparing  to  and  the  twenty-first  regiment  in 

advance  from  Deep  Bun.    From  the  condition  of  "rats  in  a  rat 

the  cupola  of  the  Slaughter  House  trap,"— nothing  but  the  necessi- 

I  could  see  the  enemy's  lines  pour-  ty  that  required  him  to  lay  down 

ing  over  the  pontoon  bridges  be-  his  pontoons  that  night  in  front 

low  Deep  Bxm,  and  moving  to-  of  the  city.    This  we  could  pre- 

wards  our  side  of  the  river.    I  vent  unless  driven  from  our  rifle 

was  now  satisfied  that  the  ene-  pits;  hence   I   was   momentarily 

my's  movement  up  the  opposite  expecting  a   charge   that  would 

side  of  the  rive):  in  the  morning  drive  us  from  the  city,  or  relieve 

was  a  feint;   that  an    advance  me  of  my  sword,  and  start  me  on 

would   be   made  on   Fredericks-  my  journey  to  Johnson's  Island, 

burg;  and  that  our  sojourn  in  that  I  instructed  the  pickets— if  forced 

city  would  soon  be  terminated. to  fall  back  to  the  railroad,  and 

The  enemy's    pickets   soon   ad-  hold  that  line  until  the  pickets  on 

vanced   from   Deep   Bun,  drove  the  river  between  the  railroad  and 

General  Early's  pickets  back  to  the  canal  could  retire  through  the 

the  railroad,  and  moved  up  the  city,  and   all  to   retire  towards 

turnpike  towards  Fredericksburg.  Marye's  Hill,  holding  the  enemy 

I  immediately   threw   back   the  in   check  as   best  they  could. — 

right  of  my  picket  line,  composed  Shortly  after  dark  a  courier  simi- 

of  company  E,  under  Lieutenant  moned  me  to  report  to  Gen.  Har- 

McNeely,    of  Wilkinson  county,  ry  Hays  at  Marye's  Hill  for  in- 

uid    company   6,    under  Lieut,  structions.    He  informed  me  that 

Mills,  of  Leak  county,  and  estab-  Hays'  brigade  was  in  the  trench- 

lishedit  from  the  gas  house  up  es   on   Marye's   Hill,    and   that 

Hazel  Bun  to  the  railroad,  with  Barksdale'sbrigade,andtheWash- 

videttes  along   the   railroad   to-  ington  Artillery,  were   returning 

wards  Hamilton  Station,  connect-  to   Fredericksburg.     This  news 
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rolled  offa  mighty  load  from  our 
watchful  and  wearied  souls,  and 
filled  our  hearts  with  Joy  and 
gladness.  Instantly  each  man 
felt  as  big  and  as  brave  as  ^'  little 
David"  confronting'*'  big€h)liah." 
Not  a  few  compliments  were  paid 
to  our  returning  friends,  and  Gren- 
eral  Lee,  by  our  boys,  as  the  glad 
tidings  passed  down  the  picket 
lines.  "  Bully  for  Barksdale!" 
"  bully  for  Hays!'»  "bully  for  the 
Washington  Artillery!"  "  bully 
for  old  BobI"  was  shouted  from  a 
hundred  throats.  "Old  Bob's 
head  is  level,"  cried  one,  "old 
Bob  will  show  Hooker  that  he 
still  holds  his  trump  card!"  "Yes, 
old  Bob  has  given  the  Yankees 
hell  at  Chancellorsville,  and  is 
coming  to  give  them  hell  again  at 
Predericksburg,"  cried  still  an- 
other. 

I  lost  no  time  in  reporting  to 
General  Hays,  and  found  General 
Barksdale  with  him  at  Marye's 
Hill.  I  informed  him  of  the  situ- 
ation at  Hazel  Bun,  and  my  in- 
structions to  the  pickets,  which 
were  approved,  and  I  was  in- 
structed to  carry  them  out.  Grens. 
Hays  and  Barksdale  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  Gen.  Early  intend- 
ed to  hold  Marye's  Hill ;  and  left 
to  have  an  interview  with  him  at 
Hamilton  Station,  and  to  receive 
his  orders.  I  returned  to  the 
city  to  superintend  the  picket  line 
at  Hazel  Bun,  where  there  was  a 
desultory  firing  kept  up  from  both 
sides.  Sedgwick  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, and  advanced  with  great 
caution  and  circumspection. — 
Whether  it  was  from  observing 
the  innumerable  bivouac  fires 
Barksdale  had  kindled  on  Lee's 
Hill  to  signalize  his  arrival  and 


magnify  his  aumbers— whether  it 
was  the  confused  and  startling 
stories  borne  to  him  from  Chan- 
cellorsville by  Hooker^s  wires  con- 
cerning the  fiery  charges  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson — Slocum^s  routed 
column,  and  Howard's  flying 
Dutchman — or  whether  it  was  the 
stench  of  Lee's  "slaughter  pens" 
at  Marye's  Hill  that  annoyed  his 
nostrils  and  weakened  his  stom- 
ach, the  Rebels  could  only  "  reck- 
on"—leaving  the  Yankees  to 
"guess," 

About  midnight  I  went  to 
Barksdale's  bivouac  on  Lee's  Hill 
to  learn  the  result  of  his  consulta- 
tion with  Gen.  Early.  I  found 
him  wrapped  in  his  war  blanket 
laying  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  "Are 
you  asleep.  General?"  "  No  sir, 
who  could  sleep  with  a  million  of 
armed  Yankees  all  around  him?" 
he  answered  gruffly.  He  then  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  determined 
by  Gen.  Early  to  hold  Marye's 
Hill  at  all  hazards;  but  that  his 
brigade  and  a  portion  of  the 
Washington  Artillery  had  to  do  it. 
That  General  Early  was  confident 
that  the  advance  from  Deep  Run 
towards  Fredericksburg  was  a 
feint— that  the  real  attack  would 
be  at  Hamilton  Station,  and  that 
Hay's  brigade  had  been  ordered 
back  to  that  place.  Barksdale 
then  instructed  me  when  the  21st 
regiment  was  forced  to  retire  from 
the  city  to  occupy  the  trenches 
from  Marye*s  Hill  across  the  plank 
road  towards  Taylor's  Hill.  The 
18th  regiment  under  Ck)l.  Griffin 
was  ordered  to  occupy  the  road 
behind  the  stone  wall  at  the  foot 
of  Marye's  Hill.  The  ITth  and 
13th  regiments  from  the  Howlson 
Hill  to  the  Howlson  House,  and 
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one  of  Hays'  regiments  still  for-  and  withdrew  the  pickets  from 
ther  to  the  right.  The  Wasliing-  the  river  above,  and  retired  across 
ton  Artillery  to  occupy  the  vari-  the  canal  by  the  two  bridges  at 
008  redoubts  along  the  Hill.  I  the  foot  of  Taylor's  Hill.  A 
told  him  that  if  the  real  attack  party  was  left  to  destroy  the  two 
was  made  at  Marye's  Hill,  he  did  bridges,  buttheenemy  had  crossed 
not  have  men  enough  to  hold  it.  at  Falmouth  and  followed  us  so 
He  replied  with  emphasis:  *^  well  close  that  the  party  was  driven  off 
sir,  we  must  make  the  fight  wheth-  just  as  they  had  stripped  off  the 
er  we  hold  it  or  are  whipped."  I  plank,  without  destroying  the 
saw  he  was  displeased  with  Early's  frame  work.  I  arrived  at  Marye's 
arrangement  and  I  returned  to  Hill  before  day-light  ai^  found 
the  city  to  await  events.  About  that  portion  of  my  regiment  that 
2  o'clock  a  small  rocket  was  seen  retired  through  the  city  safe  in 
by  Lieut  Denman,  of  company  the  trenches  to  the  left  of  the  hill, 
G.,  21st  regiment,  thrown  from  having  sustained  a  small  loss.^ 
the  top  of  a  building  in  the  city.  Just  then  I  received  orders  from 
and  immediately  three  signal  guns  Gen.  Barksdale  to  report  my  regi- 
were  fired  from  the  Lacy  House,  ment  to  him  on  Lee's  Hill.  I 
opposite  the  city.  Soon  after-  moved  immediately,  and  when  I 
wards  the  pickets  of  company  F.  reported  to  him  he  seemed  much 
discovered  a  party  of  pontooneers  chagrined  at  the  mistake  made  in 
approach  stealthily  to  the  point  transmitting  his  orders,  and 
above  the  Lacy  House,  (where  the  ordered  me  to  move  back  rapidly 
upper  pontoon  was  laid  on  the  to  the  position  assigned  me  as  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  December,  enemy  was  advancing.  I  moved 
1862,)  and  commenced  laying  back  double  quick  all  the  way. 
down  pontoons.  Captain  Fitz-  As  I  crossed  Marye's  Hill,  in  rear 
gerald  opened  fire  on  them  and  of  Marye's  House,  I  saw  the 
drove  them  off ;  but  drew  down  enemy's  line  advancing  to  charge 
upon  his  brave  Tallahatchians  a  the  18th  regiment  behind  the  stone 
shower  of  sheU  and  shrapnell  wall.  A  heavy  artillery  fire  was 
from  the  Stafford  Heights;  at  the  directed  at  the  2l8t  regiment,  but 
same  time  a  line  of  the  enemy's  we  gained  our  position,  with  only 
infantry  charged  across  Hazel  a  few  wounded,  among  whom  was 
Bun  upon  company  E.  and  com-  that  noble  soldier  and  gentleman, 
pany  G.  Our  brave  boys  gallant-  Lieutenant  Martin  A.  Martin,  of 
ly  struggled  against  the  over-  Sunflower  county,  who  was  never 
whelming  odds,  but  were  driven  able  afterwards  to  rejoin  his  com- 
back  to  the  railroad.  Finding  pany.  The  18th  regiment,  and 
farther  resistance  impossible,  I  the  artillery,  repulsed,  with  great 
otderedthe  pickets  on  the  river,  slaughter,  that,  and  two  other 
below  the  canal,  to  fall  back  charges  niade  in  rapid  succession, 
through  the  city  as  the  enemy  ad-  with  small  loss  to  our  side.  In 
vanced  to  Marye's  Hill.  I  then  the  meantime  Colonel  Walton,  of 
cttsaed  the  canal  at  the  factory;  New  Orleans,  had  placed  one  sec- 
destroyed  the  bridge  at  that  point,  tion  of  Ist  company  of  Washing- 
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ton  Artillery,  (two  guns,)  under  Tomy  mind  it  was  now  dear  that 
Capt.  Squeirs,  in  the  same  re-  Maryo's  Hill  was  to  be  the  point 
doubts  occupied  by  them  on  the  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
ever  memorable  13th  of  December,  enemy.  Prom  my  observations  of 
1862.  One  ^n  of  the  3rd  com-  the  topography  of  the  country 
pany,  Capt.  Miller,  was  placed  in  around  Fredericksburg,  I  had 
position  near  the  plank  road,  and  long  before  regarded  Marye's  Hill 
two  guns  belonging  to  the  4th  as  the  weakest  and  most  yulner- 
oompany,  under  Lieut.  Norcum,  able  position  along  the  whole  line 
were  placed  in  position  near  the  occupied  by  Gen.  Lee,  on  the  13th 
extreme  left  of  the  21st  regiment,  December,  1862,  for  the  simple 
between  the  plank  road  and  Tay-  reason,  that  it  is  not  only  a  salient, 
lor's  Hill.  The  2d  company,  un-  but  is  the  only  point  on  that 
der  Captain  Bichardson,  was  whole  line,  that  a  line  of  in&ntry 
posted  near  the  railroad  on  our  can  be  massed  and  masked  with- 
right;  Frazier  battery  and  Carl-  in  one  thousand  yards  of  the  hills, 
ton  battery  in  rear  of  Howison  At  that  point  a  line  of  in&mtry 
House  on  Lee^s  Hill.  One  gun  of  can  be  massed  and  masked,  in  the 
Parker  battery  was  posted  on  the  valley  between  the  city  and  the 
point  known  as  Willis'  Hill,  under  Hill,  within  450  yards,  and  at  the 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Brown,  railroad  cut  and  embankment 
Between  7  and  8  o'clock,  the  within  600  yards  of  the  Hill.  It 
fog  lifted  so  as  to  reveal  the  heavy  was  the  part  of  wisdom  in  Bum- 
masses  of  the  enemy,  that  had  side  to  attack  at  that  point.  It  is 
crossed  at  the  various  pontoon  true  he  failed,  but  he  would  have 
bridges,  laid  down  during  the  failed  at  any  other  point.  Gen. 
night.  His  troops  could  be  seen  Lee  had  a  dozen  other  ^^slaughter 
in  every  portion  of  the  city;  and  pens  "  along  his  line,  that  would 
his  lines  stretching  off  down  the  have  proved  more  disastrous  than 
turnpike  for  a  mile  below  the  Marye'sHill.  Besides,  Marye's 
Bernard  House.  The  position  of  Hill,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1863,  was  a 
the  enemy  seemed  to  justify  the  weaker  position  to  defend  than  it 
suspicions  of  Gren.  Early,  that  the  was  on  the  13th  of  December,  for 
real  attack  would  be  made  at  the  reason,  that  the  out-houses, 
Hamilton  Station,  and  that  the  plank  fences,  orchards  and  other 
attack  at  Marye's  Hill  was  only  a  obstacles  to  a  charge  that  existed 
feint  and  a  feeler.  Soon,  how-  at  that  time  were  all  removed  or 
ever,  the  enemy's  line  could  be  destroyed  by  the  army,  during  the 
seen  moving  up  toward  the  city,  winter,  and  nothing  remained  on 
At  the  same  time  a  column  was  the  open  plain  to  break  the  lines 
discovered  moving  from  the  city  of  an  assaulting  column.  I  could 
up  the  river  towards  Taylor's  not  doubt  that  the  same  acumen 
Hill.  I  sent  a  courier  to  Gen.  that  prompted  Burnside  to  attack 
Barksdale,  then  on  Lee's  Hill,  and  that  point,  would  lead  Sedgwick 
he  to  Gren.  Early,  then  at  Hamil-  to  renew  it.  I  sent,  at  the  re- 
ton  Station,  informing  him  of  quest  of  Col.  Griffin,  who  realized 
these  movements  of  the  enemy,  his     perilous     situation,     three 
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companies  from  the  2l8t  regiment  that  our  redoubts    were    nearly 
—Company  F,  under    the  com-  stripped  of  their  guns,  and  our 
mandof  Captain  Pitzgerald,  com-  in&ntry   of   the   18th    regiment 
pany     C,     under    command    of  stretched  out  to  less  than  a  single 
Captain  G.  W.  Wall,  and  com-  rank  along  the  line,  defended  by 
pa^  li,    under    the    command  Cobb's  and  Kershaw's  brigades, 
of  Qiptain  Yosberg,  to  reinforce  and  32  guns,  on  the  13th  of  De- 
ihe  eighteenth.    Gen.  Barksdale  cember,  1862. 
applied  to    General    Pendleton,       The  discovery  emboldened  him, 
who  had  control  of  a  large  train  and  as  the  last  wounded  Federal 
of  artillery  on  the  telegraph  road   was  taken  from  the  field,  a  con- 
on  Lee's  Hill,  not  a  mile  off  and  oentrated  lire  from  30  or  40  pieces 
not  in  position,  to  send  a  battery  of  artillery,  posted  in  the  city  and 
to  Taylor's  Hill  to  command  the  on  Stafford  Heights,  was  directed 
two  bridges   that    spanned   the  at  Marye's  Hill,  and  three  col- 
canaL      Instead   of    sending    a  umns  of  infantry  seemed  to  rise 
battery  from  his  train  that  lay  out  of  the  earth,  and  rushed  for- 
idle  during  the  whole  engagement,  ward  with  demoniac  shouts  and 
he  ordered  a  section  of  the  Wash-  yells.    One  from  a  valley  in  Aront 
ington  Artillery  from  the  redoubt  of  Marye's  Hill,  one  from  the  city 
on  the  plank  road,  where  it  was  on  the  plank  road,  and  one  up  the 
needed.     Barksdale  also  applied  valley  of  Hazel  Bun.    The  2lst 
to  Gren.  Early  to  reinforce  Colonel  regiment  and   Miller's   gun   re- 
GriflSn,  but  received  none.    Gen.  pulsed  the  column  on  the  plank 
Hays  was  sent  to  Taylor's  Hill  road,  and  drove  it  back  twice. — 
with    three    regiments    of    his  The  right  wing  of  the  18th  regi- 
brigade.    These  three  regiments  ment,  the  two   guns  of  the  1st 
and  the  section  of  Washington  company,    and  Parker's  gun  on 
Artillery    behaved    nobly,    and  Willis'  Hill,  drove  back  the  col- 
drove  back  the  column  that  ad-  umn   that    advanced   up    Hazel 
vanced  against  Taylor's  Hill,  if  Bun.    The   centre   column   that 
indeed  the    movement    of    this  advanced  from  the  valley,  direct- 
ooltunn  was  not  a  feint  to  draw  off  ly  in  front  of  Marye's  Hill,  moved 
troops  from  Marye's  Hill.    While  steadily  forward  u^til  it  passed 
these  movements  were  going  on  the  point  where  it  could  be  reach- 
the  Federal  General  sent  a  flag  of  ed  by  Miller's  gun,  and  proved 
trace  to  Colonel  Griifin   for  the  too  much  for  the  left  wing  of  the 
bnmane(?)  purpose  of  removing  18th  regiment  and  three  compa- 
his  wounded,  that  had  fallen  in  nies  of  the  21st  regiment,  and  by  an 
the  assaults  made  in  the  morning,  impetuous  charge  broke  through 
With    that    generous     chivalry  the  battle-worn  ranks  of  the  ever 
characteristic    of      that    battle-  glorious  18th,  and  overwhelmed 
scarred  veteran^not  suspecting  a  the  line  at  the   stone  fence,  by 
"Yankee  trick  "—this  truce  was  jumping  into   the  sunken  road, 
granted,  and  the  enemy,  with  one  and   bayoneted  and   shot  down 
eje  on  their    wounded  and  the  many  of  our  boys,  after  they  sur- 
other  on  our  trenches,  discovered  rendered.    Col.  T.  ^L   Griffin,  of 
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Madison  county,  Lieut. ,  Col.  W.  Marye'B  Hfll,  and  tlioagh  I  could 
Henry  Luse,  of  Yazoo  connty,  only  **  go  one  eye  on  it,"  I  saw 
and  Lieut.  J.  Clark,  of  Jackson,  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  I 
were  oaptured;  Major  J.  C.  Camp-  was  cut  off  from  the  brigade  with 
bell,  of  Jackson,  was  wounded,  the  enemy  on  my  right  flank.  I 
but  made  his  escape,  and  died  in  attempted  to  change  front,  and 
a  few  days.  Lieut.  Mackey,  <^  form  on  the  plank  road  facing 
Madison  county,  was  wounded  Marye's  Hill,  but  soon  found  that 
and  died  in  Fredericksburg.  Ad-  road  enfiladed  by  a  battery  near 
jutant  Oscar  Stuart,  of  Jackson,  Mary  Washington's  monument, 
Lieut.  H.  T.  Grarrison,  Lieut.  S.  which  forced  us  to  retreat.  Lieut. 
T.  Fort,  and  Wm.  Cowen  were  Price  Tappan,  of  Yicksburg,  and 
killed  by  drunken  soldiers  aller  Frank  Ingraham  of  Claiborne 
they  surrendered.  One-half  of  county,  both  accomplished  sol- 
the  eighteenth  and  three  compa-  diers  and  gentlemen,  were  killed 
nies  of  the  twenty-first  were  killed  and  left  on  the  hill.  Lieut.  Mills, 
or  captured  in  the  road.  The  en-  of  Leake  county,  lost  his  leg  and 
emy  rushed  forward  up  the  Hill,  was  captured.  The  third  compa- 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  ravine  nyofthe  Washington  Artillery  lost 
between  Marye's  Hill  and  the  re-  its  gun  and  some  of  the  men.  The 
doubt  occupied  by  the  first  com-  fourth  company  lost  its  two  guns, 
pany  of  Washington  Artillery,  Lieut.  DeRussy  was  knocked 
gained  the  rear  of  the  company  down  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell, 
while  in  the  act  of  pouring  shell  and  badly  contused.  Private 
and  canister  upon  the  mass,  ad-  Lewis  and  Maury  killed,  and  sev- 
vancing  over  the  field  before  them,  eral  captured. 
Many  of  the  enemy  were  drunk.  In  my  effort  to  form  on  the 
and  shot  down  some  of  the  artil-  plank  road  I  had  left  my  horse  in 
lerists  after  they  surrendered. —  a  ravine  near  Miller's  redoubt, 
The  first  company  lost  two  guns;  and  in  my  extremity,  like  Bich- 
Sergt.  W.  West,  a  gallant  soldier,  ard,  I  called  for  ^^ahorse.**  My 
killed  while  placing  his  gun  in  brave  and  gallant  young  friend, 
position.  Private  Florence  and  Charlie  Hay,  of  Yicksburg,  re- 
others,  killed  after  surrendering,  turned  at  great  peril  to  the  ra- 
Captain  Earnest  and  nine  others  vine  and  brought  him  to  me,  and 
wounded.  Captidn  Squeires,  thus  enabled  me  to  overtake  my 
Captain  Edward  Owen  and  Lieut,  flying  infantry.  I  called  them 
Galbreath,  and  about  twenty-five  into  line,  but  the  minnie  baUs 
others,  captured.  Parker's  battery  were  whistling  around  their  ears 
lost  its  gun  and  half  the  men.  — they  had  no  use  for  a  2tne,  and 

The  first  intimation  I  had  of  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  call.  I 
the  disaster  at  the  stone  wall,  was  scolded  and  quarreled,  or  as  the 
from  a  sharpshooter's  minnie  ball  boys  tell  it,  ^^  fussed,  and  almost 
striking  the  vizor  of  my  cap,  and  cussed"--all  to  no  purpose.  .  In 
driving  it  back  against,  and  blind-  the  lisping  language  of  the  wag- 
ing, for  the  time,  my  left  eye. —  gish  Jim.  Baily,  of  company  K, 
This   attracted   my  attention  to  who  was  working  in   the  lead. 
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each  man  was  ^'Jtith  thiltlng  and  J.  M.  Hobert,  of  Yicksburg, 
thand."  But  the  severe  drills  Lt.  Wiley,  of  Pontotoc  county, 
through  which  Lieut,  Col.  W.  L.  and  so  many  other  officers,  non- 
Brandon  of  Wilkinson,  Major  commissioned  officers  and  men, 
John  6.  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  that  it  would  exhaust  the  corn- 
Adjutant  J.  M.  Kennard,  of  Glai-  pany  rolls  to  mention  them, 
borne  connty  and  their  Colonel  The  rapid  movement  of  the 
had  '^  trotted  them^'  at  Manassas  enemy,  advancing  over  Mayre's 
and  Leesburg,  was  not  entirely  Hill  and  up  Hazel  Bun,  made  me 
lost  When  I  could  reach  them  despair  of  reaching  the  brigade, 
with  my  voice  and  commanded,  My  only  hope  was  to  reach  the 
"  By  the  right  flank!"  in  about  as  main  army  then  at  Chancellors- 
good  order  as  a  flock  of  grey  rice-  ville,  engaged  in  a  fUrious  battle, 
birds,  they  flanked  to  the  right;  When,  however,  I  reached  Gest^s 
again  when  I  commanded,  *^By  Hill  on  the  plank  road,  I  dis- 
theleft  flank!"  they  all  flanked  covered  the  enemy  had  b^en 
to  the  left,  and  moved  directly  and  checked  by,  the  13th  and  17th 
mlUngly  to  the  rear;  still  they  regiments,  Frazier's  battery  from 
had  no  use  for  a  line  until  we  Georgia,  Carleton's  battery  from 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  grape  North  Carolina,  and  the  2d  com- 
and  shrapnell  and  minnie  balls  pany  of  Washington  Artillery, 
that  pursued  us.  then  on  Lee's  Hill.    I  saw  that  it 

Notwithstanding  my  fVetfulness  was  possible  for  my  regiment  to 
and  petulenee  then^  no  other  trial  cross  Hazel  Bun  above  Marye's 
through  which  the  veteran  old  Hill,  and  rejoin  the  brigade, 
regiment  has  passed  in  its  glori-  which  move  was  made  and  ae- 
ons career,  endears  it  more  to  my  complished.  Gen.  Barksdale,  as 
heart,  and  my  memory  clings  soon  as  he  saw  that  Marye's  Hill 
with  the  fondest  aflTection  around  was  lost,  the  18th  regiment  shat- 
each  of  those  noble  boys  whose  tered,  the  Washington  Artillery 
devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  captured  and  the  21st  regiment 
was  BO  sorely  tested  in  this,  and  cut  off,  ordered  the  13th  and  17th 
through  the  many  harrassing  re-  regiments  to  fall  back  to  Lee's 
treats,  weary  marches,  fhsting  Hill.  Adjutant  Owen,  of  Wash- 
bivouac,and  bloody  charges,  where  ington  Artillery,  retired  the  2d 
they  dared  death,  and  toiled  and  company,  under  Capt.  Bichard- 
SQffered  and  finally  lost.  Con-  son,  to  the  Telegraph  Boad  on 
spicnous  on  this  occasion,  was  the  Lee's  Hill,and  opened  fire  upon  the 
cool  and  gallant  bearing  of  Major  blue  mass  on  Marye's  Hill.— 
B.  2Sr.  Moody,  of  Vicksburg,  Barksdale  rallied  the  remnant  of 
Capt  John  Simms  of  Woodville,  the  18th  regiment  and  the  three 
Capt.  TuUy  8.  Gibson,  of  Sun-  companies  of  the  21st  regiment, 
flower  county,  Capt.  E.  Butts,  of  and  posted  the  13th  regiment  on 
Vicksburg,  Adjt.  B.  G.  Sims,  of  the  right  of  the  Telegraph  Boad, 
Washington  county,  Lt.  W.  P.  the  left  wing  under  Maj.  Bradley, 
McXeelyandLt.  Lane  Brandon,  resting  its  left  company  under  the 

of  Wilkinson  county,  Lts.  Hays  bravo  Captain  G.  L.  Donald  im- 
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mediately  on  the  road.  The  ranks  were  rapidly  wasting  away 
right  wing  under  Colonel  Carter,  under  the  deadly  fire.  General 
Lieut.  Col.  McElrdy  and  the  ac*  Sedgwick  was  pushing  his  blue 
complished  Adjutant,  E.  Har-  lines  over  Marye's  Hill  and  up 
mon,  in  rear  of  the  redoubts  on  the  plank  road.  His  serried 
Lee's  Hill  occupied  by  Prazier  lines  were  fast  encompassing  Lee's 
and  Carlton.  Colonel  Wm.  D.  Hill,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Holder,  of  Pontotoc,  posted  the  13th  and  17th  would  soon  be  en- 
17th  regiment  on  the  left  of  the  veloped  and  crushed.  Barksdale 
Telegraph  Eoad,  the  right  wing  yielded  before  the  impending 
under  the  chivalrous  Lieut.  Col.  shock  and  ordered  a  retreat. 
John  C.  Fiser,  of  Panola  county.  We  fell  back  along  the  Tele- 
and  the  left  wing  under  the  com-  graph  road  about  two  miles  to  the 
mand  of  the  brave  Major  W.  B.  Mine  road.  It  was  now  about  the 
Xhiff,  of  Calhoun  county,  and  im-  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
mediately  engaged  the  advancing  Barksdale's  brigade  of  1,500  Miss- 
enemy.  This  timely  and  judi-  issippians,  and  seven  guns  of  the 
cious  disposition  of  our  troops,  Washington  Artillery,  with  less 
and  their  stubborn  daring,  check-  than  200  Louisianians,  and  one 
ed  the  enemy,  and  enabled  me  to  gun  of  Parker's  battery,  with 
reach  the  Telegraph  Eoad  with  about  20  Virginians,  had  been 
the  21st  regiment.  The  enemy,  struggling  and  holding  back  from 
however,  pushed  forward  his  Lee's  flank  and  rear,  Sedgwick's 
troops  under  cover  of  the  brow  of  army,  variously  estimated  from 
the  hill,  and  concealed  by  the  eighteen  to  thirty  thousand,  from 
smoke  of  the  artillery,  almost  to  the  time  he  advanced  from  Deep 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  2d  Bun  on  the  2d,  to  one  o'clock  on 
company  of  Washington  Artillery,  the  3d  of  May.  At  the  Mine 
shot  down  some  of  the  horses,  road  we  met  Greneral  Early  with 
wounded  several  of  the  men,  and  his  division,  which  had  been  lay- 
forced  them  to  limber  to  the  rear,  ing  all  day  at  Hamilton  Station, 
leaving  one  gun.  The  13th  and  expecting  Sedgwick  to  move  that 
17th  struggled  gallantly,  and  suf-  way.  Gren.  Early  immediately 
fered  severely.  The  gallant  Capt.  formed  line  of  battle  on  the  main 
Thos.  H.  Wood,  of  company  C.,  road  and  across  the  Telegraph 
Captain  A,  Gr.  O'Brien,  of  com-  road.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue 
pany  I.,  Lieut.  Kelly,  of  company  us.  A  few  wagons,  mistaking  the 
I.,  Lieut.  Barlow,  of  company  road,  followed  after  us,  but  re- 
G.,  Lieut.  Baurdeaux  of  company  tired  as  soon  as  our  artillery  fired 
F.,  and  Sergts.  John  J.  Gordon,  on  them,  and  they  discovered  oar 
J.  McLandon,  A.  Calhoun  and  line.  We  remained  in  line  of 
G.  W.  McEhroy,  all  of  the  13th,  battle,  and  bivouacked  for  the 
fell  wounded.  Major  W.  L.  Duff,  night.  Sedgwick  moved  his  main 
Capt.  T.  I.  Williams,  Lieut.  A.  army  directly  on  the  plank  road 
T.  Boan,  Lieut.  B.  M.  King  and  to  get  in  the  rear  of  General  Lee, 
W.  J.  Mitchell,  of  the  17th  wound-  who,  having  received  early  notice 
ed  and  borne  to  the  rear.    The  of  the  loss  of  Marye's  Hill,  de- 
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tached  McLaws'  division  to  meet  thousand  men ;  Hooker's  main  ar- 
liim.  Gren.  Wilcox,  who  had  been  my,  ninety  thousand  strong,  he- 
guarding  Banks'  Ford,  and  Gen.  tween  Lee  and  Stuart;  Stuart  now 
Hays,  who  had  been  sent  to  guard  commanding  Stonewall  Jackson's 
Taylor's  Hill,  moved  back  and  corps  with  twenty-five  thousand 
threw  their  lines  across  the  plank  men;  all  stretched  along  a  straight 
road  at  Salem  Church.  Sedgwick  road  within  a  space  of  twelve 
endeavored  to  push  through  their  miles.  Who  could  foretell  the  re- 
lines  about  sundown,  but  was  re-  suit  of  this  mighty  but  unfinished 
poised.  It  now  being  dark,  no  contest?  Who  could  estimate  its 
farther  advance  was  attempted  vast  complications?  Stonewall 
and  both  armies  bivouacked  for  Jackson  was  wounded,  and  lay 
the  night.  At  sunrise  next  mom-  languishing  upon  his  litter.  Long- 
ing, Gen.  Early,  in  obedience  to  street  and  D.  H.  Hill  were  ab- 
orders  received  during  the  night  sent.  Bobert  E.  Lee  alone,  of 
from  Greneral  Lee,  moved  his  di-  all  the  master  spirits  of  the  strug- 
vision  and  Barksdale's  brigade  gling  hosts,  could  comprehend  the 
down  the  Telegraph  road  towards  situation,  and  by  his  mastery  over 
Fredericksburg,  and  found  no  dif-  that  situation,  successfully  work- 
ficulty  in  taking  possession  of  ed  out  the  result,  and  illustrated 
Marye's  Hill.  He  ordered  Barks-  his  vast  superiority  over  all  the 
dale  to  re-occupy  the  trenches  at  great  captains  that  opposed  him. 
the  foot  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  With  the  genius  that  never  de- 
hold  back  any  force  that  might  serted  him  in  his  greatest  trials, 
attempt  to  advance  from  the  city,  he  boldly  issued  his  orders.— 
while  he  moved  his  own  division  Barksdale  was  ordered  to  hold 
up  the  plank  road  to  attack  Sedg-  back  any  Federal  force  left  in 
wick  in  the  rear.  Fredericksburg.    Stuart  and  An- 

Let  us  now  pause  and  look  at  derson  were  ordered  to  threaten 
the  extraordinary  position  the  va-  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  while 
riousportioDsof  the  two  contend-  in  person  Lee  advanced  with 
ing  armies  iound  themselves  in  McLaws  and  Wilcox,  and  a  por- 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  tion  of  Anderson's  division,  com- 
after  six  day's  marching,  fighting  posed  of  Posey's  and  Ferry's 
and  counter-marching.  A  heavy  brigades,  to  attack  Sedgwick  in 
force  of  Federals,  about  fifteen  front  while  Early  attacked  in  the 
thousand,  occupied  Fredericks-  rear.  Sedgwick  finding  himself 
burg  and  Stafford  Heights;  Barks-  attacked  front  and  rear,  by  fif- 
daleandSarly  with  their  backs  teen  thousand  men,  instead  of  be- 
to  each  other  on  the  plank  road,  ing  able  to  attack  Lee  in  his  rear, 
with  five  thousand  men  between  timidly  and  rapidly  retired  by  his 
Fredericksburg  and  Sedgwick  ;  right  fiank  towards  Banks'  Ford, 
Sedgwick  between  Early  and  Lee,  and  recrossed  the  Eappahanock 
with  twenty  thousand  men;  Lee  that  night.  Lee  thus  relieved  of 
with  Anderson,    McLaws,    and  the  presence  of  Sedgwick  moved 

'W'ilcox,  between  Sedgwick  and  McLaws  and  Early  towards  Chan- 
Hooker's  main  army  with  twenty  cellorsville  to  support  Anderson 
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and  Stuart,  who  had  been  threat-  the  brigade,  on  the  2nd,  an  inde- 
ening  but  were  now  ordered  to  pendent  conunand  along  the  Bap- 
engage  Hooker.  Early  on  the  5th,  pahanock,  I  mimicked  tiie  briga- 
Hooker,  perplexed  by  his  "Dutch  dier,  and  called  to  my  side  the 
entanglement,"  and  alarmed  by  brave  and  accomplished  Q.  M. 
the  failure  of  Sedgwick,  declined  Sergt.  Pole  Adams,  of  the  2l8t 
the  fight,  and  retreated  towards  regiment,  as  my  personal  Aid. 
the  Bappahanock  and  crossed  at  I  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
the  United  States  Ford.  Thus  the  efficient  assistance  rendered 
Lee,  with  an  army  of  less  than  by  transmitting,  often  at  great 
fifty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  hazard,  my  orders  during  the  day 
ragged,  half  rationed,  and  badly  and  through  the  night, 
equipped,  successfully  met  an  ar-  The  personal  staff  of  General 
my  of  over  one  hundred  and  twen-  Barksdale,  Capt.  J.  A.  Barks- 
ty  thousand  men,  magnificently  dale,  of  Yallabusha  county,  A. 
armed  and  equipped,  and  on  A.  G.,  and  Capt  Harris  Barks- 
ground  chosen  by  themselves  and  dale,  A.  D.  C,  of  Jackson,  Lieut 
partly  fortified.  For  five  long  Gus.  Gibson  and  James  Broach, 
days  he  maintained  the  unequal  of  Lauderdale  county.  Mack 
contest—skillfully  foiled  every  Palmer,  of  Attala  county,  and 
effort  of  the  enemy  to  gain  his  Billy  McKee,  of  Holmes  county, 
rear— drove  Sedgwick  from  his  c-ouriers,  and  A.  S.  Boyd,  of  At- 
fiank— gained  the  rear  of  Hook-  tala  county,  Private  Secretary, 
er's  ninety  thousand  men  at  Chan-  were  greatly  distinguished  for  the 
cellorsville  by  the  brilliant  move-  daring,  energy,  activity  and  gen- 
ment  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  tlemanly  bearing  that  ever  char- 
by  bold  and  gaUant  daring,  and  acterized  their  behavior  on  the 
heroic  assaults,  drove  back  the  battlefield.  During  the  entire 
''finest  army  on  the  planet'' —  struggle  the  bold  and  unflinching 
routed  and  in  disorder  beyond  the  Lieut  Allen,  of  Natchez,  brigade 
Bappahanock.  ordinance  officer,  hung  closely  to 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  the  rear  of  the  brigade,  and 
May,  Barksdale  advanced  his  promptly  supplied  each  raiment 
brigade  into  Fredericksburg,  but  with  amunition,  through  the  da- 
the  enemy  had  recrossed  the  river  ring  and  energy  of  his  brave  and 
and  taken  up  his  pontoons.  We  efficient  Sergeants,  J.  Hudson,  of 
captured  a  few  prisoners,  a  little  13th,  Began,  of  17th,  Wm.  Hill, 
plunder  from  theU.  S.  Quarter-  of  18th,  and  J.  V.  B,  Cramer,  of 
master  and  sutlers,  and  quietly  set-  21st  regiments.  The  Quartermas- 
tled  down,  after  an  absence  of  four  ter  and  Commissary  wagons 
days,  in  our  old  quarters,  sadden-  were  sent  to  the  rear,  near  Gui- 
ed  by  the  absence  of  many  of  our  nea  Station,  under  the  control  of 
brave  and  beloved  cumrades,  who  the  noble  and  fearless  Major  P. 
had  fallen  in  the  terrible  conflict  M.  Doherty,  of  Yazoo  City,  A. 
through  which  we  had  just  Q.  M.  of  brigade,  the  indomitable 
passed.  Major  A.  M.  Hawken,  of  Jack- 

As  I  had,  during  the  absence  of  son,  A.  C.  S.,  and  the  eccentric 
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Captain  Tom.  Leonard,  of  Madi- 
son coanty,  A.  A.  C.  S.  When 
tlie  news*  reached  them  of  the 
loss  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  the  prob- 
able capture  of  the  brigade,  the 
nsnai  panic  and  dismay  attending 
a  defeat  stampeded  their  camps. 

They  knew  not  how  to  move, 
or  where  to  go.  Stoneman^s  cav- 
alry was  between  them  and  Bich* 
mond.  Sedgwick  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing from  Fredericksburg. — 
Wagon  trains  started  in  every  di- 
rection. The  tried  and  efficient 
quartermasters  of  the  various  reg- 
iments determined  each  to  save 
liis  train,  if  possible.  The  accom- 
plished  Captain  George  McGehee, 
ofWilkmson  county,  A.  Q.  M., 
of  the  21st,  moved  one  way.  The 
jovial  and  fearless  Captain  Jim 
Tamer,  of  Columbus,  A.  Q.  M., 
of  13th,  mov^ed  another  way.  The 
daring  and  dashing  Captain  Fon- 
taine ]3ark8dale  of  Yazoo  city,  A. 
Q.M.,  of  the  17th,  and  the  staid 
Captain  Sam  Franks,  of  Holly 
Springs,  A.  Q.  M.,  of  the  18th, 
moved  still  another  way,  and 
wandered  over  hill  and  dale,  like 
chickens  scattered  by  the  swoop 
of  an  eagle.  The  ^^  little  game 
cock,"  the  A.  Q.  M.  of  the  brig- 
ade, in  calm  defiance,  stood  upon 
his  spurs,  until  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  and  then  fretfully, 
bat  proudly  crowed  together  his 
scattered  brood,  and  safely  led 
them  back  to  Fredericksburg,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  hungry  and 
lagged  brigade. 

The  high  character  of  the  brig- 
ade surgeons  for  scientific  skill, 
patient  watchfulness,  kind  and 
<2&tefal  attention  to  the  sick  and 
woanded,  was  fully  maintained. 
The  courteous  Gilmore,  the  court- 
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ly  Joe  K.  Hill,  of  Yazoo  county, 
the  dignified  Patterson,  of  Mar- 
shall county,  and  the  kind  and  ac- 
complished Geo.  H.  Feets,  of 
Wilkinson  county,  won  afresh  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  en- 
tire brigade. 

Among  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  brigade  were  those  humble 
ministers  of  mercy,  the  Begi- 
mental  Chaplains,  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
West,  of  13th  ;  Rev.  W.  B. 
Owens,  ofl7th;Rev.  J.  A.  Hacket, 
of  18th,  and  Rev.  C.  McDonald, 
of  2l8t.  Their  watchful  care  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  their  holy  ministrations, 
around  the  pallets  of  the  dying 
soldiers,  as  they  pointed  them  to 
the  Lamb  of  God,  for  spiritual 
comfort  and  rest,  endeared  them 
anew  to  the  love  and  afibction  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
brigade,  and  will  receive  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  the  crushed  and 
strickened  hearts  of  the  dear  ones 
at  home.  » 

The  loss  of  the  entire  brigade  was 
606  officers  and  men.  Washing- 
ton Artillery  about  70  officers  and 
men.  Parker's  battery,  about  10 
officers  and  men. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  estimat- 
ed by  the  Federal  SurgeoniB,  in- 
cluding the  night  of  the  2d,  ex- 
ceeded 1,500. 

An  unpleasant  controversy 
grew  up  between  General  Early 
and  General  Barksdale,  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle,  that  all 
their  mutual  friends  deeply  de- 
plored. It  was  reported  that 
Gen.  Early  had  remarked,  or  had 
claimed  in  his  report  that  ^^his 
division  had  recaptured  Marye's 
Hill  on  the  4th— that  Barksdale 
31 
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l08t  on  the  3l8t.'>  This  fling,  had  over  120,000  men.  Hooker 
aroused  the  fiery  spirit  of  Barks-  knew  wtih  equal  certainty  tbat 
dale,  who  promptly  refuted  Early's  Lee  had  less  than  60,000.  Hooker 
claim  by  proving  that  a  well-  moved  over  90,000  to  Chancellors- 
known  scout  belonging  to  com-  ville,  and  left  Sedgwick  in  front 
pany  K,  of  the  2l8t  regiment,  of  Fredericksburg,  with  over 
named  Eoberts,  and  known  30,000.  Why  did  Sedgwick  croes 
throughout  the  brigade  as  ^^Yan-  a  portion  of  his  army  over  the 
kee  Hunter,"  had  passed  over  river  at  Deep  Bun  on  the  29th  of 
Marye's  Hill,  after  day-light,  and  April?  Was  the  movement  pre- 
found  no  one  on  it  except  some  mature  ;  or,  was  it  made  Uy 
ladies  from  Fredericksburg,  who  threaten  and  hold  Lee  at  Fred- 
were  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  ericksbug,  until  Hooker  could 
hunting  for  wounded  Mississip-  slip  through  the  Wilderness,  and 
plans.  That  when  Gordon's  fall  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of 
brigade  advanced  to  Marye's  Lee's  army?  If  so,  why  did 
Hill,  he  found  there  Captain  Har-  Hooker  halt  at  Chancellorsville, 
ris  Barksdale,  of  Barksdale's  and  commence  fortifying  on  the 
staff,  and  Lieut.  Kamseur,  of  30th  of  April?  After  Lee  moved 
company  B,  17th  regiment,  in  up  to  Chancellorsville,  and  con- 
command  of  Barksdale 's  ad-  fronted  Hooker  on  1st  May,  why 
vanced  pickets.  were  Hooker  and  Sedgwick  both 

The  controversy  here  rests,  and  inactive.  They  knew  that  Lee 
crimination  happily  ceased. —  had  divided  his  army.  Hooker 
Barksdalo  laid  down  his  life  at  and  Sedgwick,  each  had  an  army 
Gettysburg,  and  is  now  cold  in  ~had  they  been  Confederate  sol- 
death.  His  memory  is  embalmed  diers— that  could  have  vanquish- 
in  the  love  and  affection  of  every  ed  either  half  of  Lee's  army,  if 
true-hearted  son  and  daughter  of  that  half  had  been  any  other  than 
Mississippi.  Early  is  an  exile.  Confederate  soldiers.  Yet  they 
perhaps  friendless  and  penniless  both  remained  inactive  until 
among  strangers,  Virginia  en-  Jackson  gained  the  extreme  right 
shrines  his  name  among  her  flank  of  Hooker*s  army  on  the 
brightest  ornaments.  Both  will  2d,  with  fUlly  half  of  Lee's  army, 
live  in  history,  and  their  fame  and  drove  back  the  right  wing  of 
will  perish  only  with  the  classic  Hooker's  army  upon  his  centre, 
grounds  around  Fredericksburg.     Then  Sedgwick  began  to  move  in 

The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  earnest,  on  the  3d  of  May,  and 
fought  from  Fredericksburg  to  Hooker  remained  on  the  defensive, 
the  Wilderness,  along  two  almost  with  his  ninety  thousand  against 
parallel  roads— the  "Plank Road,"  forty-five  thousand.  From  the 
and  the  '^Old  Turnpike;"  is  number  of  men  that  Hooker 
justly  regarded  one  of  the  proud-  knew  Jackson  had  on  his  right 
est  achievements  of  Southern  flank,  stirring  up  his  Dutch,  he 
arms.  Military  critics  are  puz-  must  have  known  that  Lee  bad 
zled  at  its  result.  Lee  knew  with  but  few  left  between  him  and 
absolute  certainty    that   Hooker  Sedgwick.    Yet  Hooker  remained 
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defending  his  ninety  thousand,  as 
best  he  could,  against  Anderson's 
twelre  thousand,  and  Jackson's 
twenty-five  thousand — ^and  let 
Lee  turn  towards  Frecfericksburg, 
with  two  divisions—eight  thou- 
sand men — on  the  4th  of  May, 
and  in  hearing  distance  of 
Hooker,  drive  Sedgwick,  with  his 
twenty  thousand,  across  the  Bap- 
pahannock;  and  on  the  5th  be- 
came alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
his  ninety  thousand,  and  pre- 
cipitately recrossed  the  river. — 
That  didn't  look  to  the  rebels  like 
^^pulverizing the  rebellion  "  much. 

Had  Hooker  been  a  Lee,  and 
Sedgwick  a  Jackson,  Sedgwick 
would  have  moved  out  of  Deep 
Bun,  with  his  thirty  thousand, 
square  across  the  plateau  between 
Barksdale  and  Early  during  the 
night  of  the  Ist  of  May,  and  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  hills,  on.  the 
Mine  road— Gen.  Early  would 
have  been  captured  or  routed 
back  to  North  Anna— Barksdale 
would  have  evacuated  jViarye's 
Hill,  and  perhaps  made  his  escape 
by  the  ''  plank  road"  and  gained 
Lee— and  Jackson  would  not  have 
made  his  flank  movement  to 
Hooker's  right  flank.  Still,  then, 
nothing  but  action,  on  the  part  of 
both  Hooker  and  Sedgwick,  would 
have  prevailed.  If  Hooker  had 
prudently  remained  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  defending  his  ninety 
thousand  men  agains^  half  of 
I>e'8  army,, now  reduced  by  the 
loss  of  Early,  Stonewall  Jackson 
would  have  turned  upon  Sedgwick 
with  the  other  half  of  Lee's  army, 
and  pushed  him  back  across  his 
pontoons  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
returned  towards  Chancellorsville 

and  struck  Hooker  on   his   left 


flank  and  drove  in  his  left  wing 
upon  his  centre,  and  Lee  would 
have  pushed  the  whole  disordered 
mass  through  the  Wilderness  and 
across  the  Rapidan.  But  if  Hook« 
er  had  been  a  Johnston  or  a  Long- 
street  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  May,  with  ninety  thousand 
men  at  Chancellorsville,  and  had 
Sedgwick  been  a  Beauregard,  a 
D.  H.  Hill,  or  a  Hood,  with  thir- 
ty thousand  men  on  the  hills  back 
of  Fredericksburg,  a  joint,  ac- 
tive, closing  in  movement  would 
have  been  made  upon  Lee,  and 
Lee  would  have  been  crushed 
upon  the  plank  road,  and  thai 
would  have  looked  like  "  pulver- 
izing the  rebellion.'*  But  Sedg- 
wick was  not  the  real  Beauregard 
or  Hill  or  Hood;  Hooker  was  not 
the  real  Johnston  or  Longstreet. 
Bobert  £.  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  knew  their  men.  They 
knew  the  vain  and  boastful  Hook- 
er, and  the  courteous  and  cautious, 
if  not  timid  Sedgwick,  and  upon 
that  knowledge  they  ventured 
upon  movements  that  puzzled 
military  science,  and  by  that  mar- 
tial prowess  of  the  ''  Confederate 
soldier"  that  has  placed  the  name 
of  '' American"  above  all  the 
names  of  earth,  they  worked  out 
a  result  at  once  glorious  to  the 
now  prostrate  and  down-trodden 
South,  and  disgraceful  to  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  the  domi- 
neering North.  But  it  is  easier 
to  criticise  than  to  convince,  or 
perform.  The  Confederate  army 
is  now  dispersed;  the  rebellion  is 
pulverized ;  and  the  problem  is 
solved.  One  Dixie  cannot  whip 
ten  Yankees,  and  it  is  no  longer 
^Moyal,"and  perhaps  no  longer 
safe   for  an  unpardoned  ^' rebel 
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and  traitor,"  scMralled,  to  tell  his 
thoughts,  except  ia  bated  breath 
and  whispers.  The  sun  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  has  gone 
down  in  blood  forever.  The  bright 
Orb  of  ''  The  Union"— that  child 
of  Destmy— conceived  in  treason 
to  an  established  government,  and 
brought  forth  in  rebellion  against 
a  lawful  sovereign,  is  again  ari- 
sing in  all  its  effulgent  and  ag- 
gressive grandeur  and  glory;  and 
having  shaken  from  its  name  the 
incubus  of  Constitutions,  and  the 
heresy  of  rights  '*  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people,"  now 
sheds  its  defiant  but  ''  rehabilita- 
ting" rays  over  all  nations, 
tongues  and  people.    ^^It  is  fin- 


ished." Henceforth  let  treason 
become  odious;  let  rebellion  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  people;  let 
ihi^Dwine  right  of  "The  Union" 
to  rule  be  a<iknowledged;  let  hum- 
ble, submissive,  and  silent  adora- 
tion be  given. 

LuCKNOW,  Sept.  11, 1863. 

DEracTs  in  Map.— The  plank 
and  dirt  road  unite  In  the  rear  of 
"Barksdale,"  and  diverge  at 
''Sedgwick,"  and  unite  at  Chan- 
cellorsville.  The  heavy  line  across 
the  two  roads  to  the  left  of  the 
18th  is  the  2l8t  regiment.  The 
stream  between  Bernard  House 
and  Fredericksburs:,  is  Deep  Bun. 

B.  G.  H. 


POOR  CARLOTTA. 


The  scion  of  long,  imperial  lines, 

August  with  histories  hoary. 
Whose  proud  ancestral  heirship  shines 

With  the  starriest  names  of  story- 
Stands  doomed  to  die:— and  the  grenadiers 

In  silent  and  serried  column, 
—Their  pitiless  eyes  half-hazed  with  tears, 

Are  waiting  the  signal  solemn. 

The  brave  young  Emperor  lifts  his  brow, — 

It  never  has  shown  so  regal; 
Yet  it  is  not  the  pride  of  the  Hapsburg  now, 

Nor  the  glance  of  the  clefted  eagle. 
No  coronet's  cincture  binds  his  head, — 

No  ermin'd  purple  is  round  him; 
But  his  manhood's  majesty  instead, 

With  royaller  rank  has  crowned  him. 

lie  is  caught  away  for  an  instant's  space, 
To  Schonbrunn's  peaceful  bowers— 
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There's  a  lightning-glimpse  of  his  childhood's  days— 
Vienna's  gilded  towers 

Flash  back  on  his  sight  with  a  blinding  glare; 
—To  barter  such  princely  splendor, 

Por  wrecked  ambition,  and  stark  despair- 
Betrayal  and  base  surrender! 

Wild,  infinite  memories  throng  and  thrill 

His  soul  to  its  throbbing  centre; 
Eegrets  that  madden,  are  clamoring  still, 

But  he  will  not  let  them  enter. 
The  grovelling  traffic  Of  time  all  done, 

He  would  have  the  temple  lonely, — 
Its  sanctuaries  emptied  one  by  one. 

That  God  may  fill  it  only. 

But  under  the  Austrian  skies  afar. 

Aglow  with  a  light  elysian, 
The  muUion'd  windows  of  Mirimar 

Loom  out  on  his  straining  vision: 
He  is  under  its  ancient  limes  again, — 

He  is  threading  its  pleached  alleys,— 
He  is  guiding  his  darling's  slackened  rein, 

As  they  scour  the  dimpled  vallies! 

Yet  deep  in  his  sweet  Bavarian's  eyes, 

Is  shadowed  her  sorrow's  token: 
"  Will  he  never  come?"— she  asks,  and  sighs, 

And  he  knows  that  her  heart  is  broken. 
— She  is  dying  for  him — the  high-soul'd  wife  I 

And  he  feels  in  that  awful  minute. 
That  the  bullet  that  waits  to  drink  his  life. 

Has  not  half  such  agony  in  it  I 

He  can  look  his  last  on  earth  and  sky- 
Step  forth  to  his  doom,  nor  shiver;—* 

Eternity  front  his  steadflEist  eye, — 
And  never  a  nerve  shall  quiver: 

But  love's  despairs  and  passions  and  tears 
.  Wrench  the  firm  lips  asunder; 

— "  My  poor  CarloUa!^^ — Now,  grenadiers! 
Your  volley  may  belch  its  thunder! 
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THE  OREAT  MASTEBS  OF  ROMAN  SATIRE— HORACE  AND   JUTENAL. 


AmongBt  Boman  Satirists  Hor- 
ace occupies  an  exalted  place, 
whether  you  regard  the  crystal- 
like  clearness  of  his  style,  the 
pungency  of  his  never-filing  wit, 


ing  what  master  to    expect,  or 
when    he   arrived,    whether  he 
would  play  the  role  of  the  tyrant 
or  henignant  ruler. 
That  same  kind  father  who  had 


or  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  his  watched  over  him  with  such  pious 
healthy  generous  humor.  "On  solicitude  thus  far,  sends  him  to 
Mount  VultUTB  side"  to  use  his  Athens  to  finish  that  education 
own  sweet  words,  reminding  one  the  Boman  schools  had  so  well 
of  the  leaf  burial  in  the  Ballad  of  begun.     Here   he  wandered   be- 


neath the  graceful  porticoes,  and 
within  the  shady  groves  of  Elis, 
strengthening  and  maturing  under 
the  influence  of  those  divine 
schools,  that  mental  power  which 
afterwards  carved  his  name  so 
deeply  on  the  literature  of  the 
age.    He  hears  while  there  how, 

"  In  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face 


'  The  Babes  of  the  Wood.'» 

"  Me  by  play  fatigued  and  sleep 

Did  the  poetic  doves 

With  young  leaves  cover  ; 

From  the  black  viper  safe,  and  prowl- 
ing bear 

Sweet  slept  I,  strewn  with  sacred  laurel 
loaves 

And  myrtle  twigs— bold  child 

Not  of  the  gods  unwatch»d," 

About  the  time  of  his  assuming 

the  manly  gown,    some   fifty- two    Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey»s'statue 

years  before  Christ,  we  find  him  orea^ftollrfeTp^^^ 
at  Bome,  brought  thither  by  his  ^**  '^^^  * 
father— that  father  to  whose  He  heaz^  while  there,  that  tu- 
memory,  the  grateful  son  pays  niult  is  the  order  of  the  day  at 
such  a  beautiful  tribute  of  afiec-  Bome.  Inspired  with  a  love  of 
tion  in  the  first  book  of  his  sixth  freedom,  with  which  every  breeze 
satire — preserving  it  for  the  that  fanned  his  manhood's  brows 
world  to  gaze  at  and  admire.  *^If  seemed  vocal,  he  doffs  the  aca- 
I'm  unstained  by  the    follies  of  demic  gown,  and  putting  on  the 

armor  of  the  soldier,  essays  to 
strike  a  blow  for  it  beneath  the 
banner  of  Brutus:  but  he  soon 
finds  that  he  was  not  fashioned  of 
the  stuff  out  of  which  heroes  are 


the  age,  if  I'm  beloved  by  my 
friends,  I  owe  it  all  to  my  good 
old  father.  While  I  enjoy  the 
use  of  reason,  I  never  shall  be 
ashamed  of  such  a  parent,  freed- 


man  though  he  was,  slave  though  made.    His  short  military  career 

he  had  been."  was  rounded  and  filled  up  by  the 

As  a  boy  he  must  have  mingled  ignominious   sentence,    *'  he   ran 

in  the  throng  that  greeted  with  awjat/ "—believing  it  may  be    in 

such  exuberant  joy  the  entry  of  the  truth  so  well  embodied  in  lines 

Caesar  into  Bome  after  his  pas-  written   long   aflter   his   day   by 

sage  of  the  Bubicon.    He  must  another  satirist,  that 

have  witnessed  Bome  trembling     «tt«  «>,««„>.♦« -«^  ««.!«,«- -   ^ 

..,  -        ,         1      ji     t_  "  He  who  fights  and  and  runs  away, 

Wltn  apprehension,   hardly  know-       May  live  to  fight  some  other  day, 
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While  be  who  Is  tn  battle  slain 
Will  never  live  to  fight  again." 

Betoming  to  Borne,  he  Boon 
finds  feivor  beneath  the  protecting 
hand  of  Augustus,  and  patron- 
ized by  the  elegant  and  generous 
Macienas,  his  life-long  patron,  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  literary  repu- 
tation. The  noble  elevation  of 
thought  and  passion,  the  smooth* 
oess  of  the  language  in  his  odes, 
conveying  to  the  mind  the  most 
exalted  images,  and  sublime  sen- 
timents, astonished  the  quid 
nones  of  Bome's  capital,  and  he 
rose  rapidly  imtil  he  floated  tri- 
umphantly upon  the  topmost 
crest  of  the  popular  favor.  I 
iEDOw  nothing  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature  surpassing  the  odes 
of  Horace,  noble  didactic  essays 
as  they  are,  teaching  every  one 
to  be  content  with  his  lot,  not  to 
disturb  their  own  peace  of  mind 
with  groundless  ambition,  to  obey 
the  laws,  to  shun  avarice,  to 
make  a  right  use  of  the  gifts  of 
Heaven.  Horace  was  a.  sincere 
follower  of  the  Epicurean  philos- 
opher. He  certainly  believed 
with  Epicurus — '^  that  reason  for- 
bids a  wise  man  to  look  on  those 
things  which  create  and  nourish 
discontent;  for  thus  he  abstracts 
the  mind  from  bitter  thoughts,  to 
convert  it  to  think  upon  good, 
either  future  or  past,  especially 
those  which  he  knows  please  him 
most."  LikeAtticus  and  others 
he  appears  to  have  taken  refuge 
in  the-  philosophy  of  self-enjoy- 
ment from  bitter  disappointment 
and  suffering.  In  the  busy  idle- 
ness of  a  gay  town  life,  or  in  the 
sequestered  ease  of  his  beautiful 
villa,  he  found  a  balm  for  all  the 
troubles  of  life.    His  odes  are  full 


of  the  quiet  serenity  of  the 
philosophy  that  he  professed  and 
practiced.  But  if  his  Odes  as- 
tonished and  pleased  the  Boman 
people,  his  Satires  were  received 
with  still  greater  enthusiasm. — 
They  are  perfect  in  their  kind. 
They  differ  from  Juvenal's,  in  that 
they  are  jocose  and  not  serious. 
Horace,  it  must  be  remembered, 
lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
when  men  were  wicked  and  con- 
cealed their  vices;  when  men  at 
least  affected  virtue,  though  they 
possessed  it  not.  In  these  Satires 
he  does  not  spare  himself  when- 
ever the  occasion  calls  for  a  re- 
buke; and  how  irresistibly  comic 
he  can  be  over  his  own  vexations 
and  petty  annoyances,  let  that 
Satire  tell,  in  which  he  represents 
the  literary  bore  as  meeting  him 
on  the  Sacred  Way,  and  torment- 
ing him  *' worse  than  any  sting- 
ing wasp."  "With  what  irresist- 
able  humor  he  exclaims  to  the 
bore— "have  you  a  mother  or  re- 
lations interested  in  your  safety? 
Est  tihi  maUr  cogmati?,"  and  the 
bore  in  his  simplicity  answers, 
*'  O  not  one,  I  have  buried  them 
all."  "  Happy  they;  say  I  to  my- 
self, I  only  remain,  now  dispatch 
me  quick.  The  time  is  at  hand, 
the  old  Sabine  sorceress  foretold 
me,  when  a  boy  she  had  shaken 
her  magic  urn.  Neither  poison, 
pleurisy,  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
or  cough  shall  carry  off  that  boy, 
but  an  eternal  talker  shall  dis- 
patch him.  I  surely  am  about  to 
be  offered  up." 

How  admirably  and  pertinently 
does  he  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
honesty  in  office  in  that  epistle  of 
his  to  Macsenas  by  the  story  of 
the  field  mouse,  who  by  starving 
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himself  had.  wriggled  through  a  your  stomach  ie  not  greaier  Hum 
narrow  chink  into  a  chest  of  mine.  You  become  sick,  wretched 
corn,. and  having  gorged  to  the  one,  and  neither  wife  nor  chil- 
full,  strove  in  vain  to  get  out  dren  wish  for  your  recovery.^'— 
again,  he  had  grown  so  plump.--  Can  any  thing  be  finer  than  the 
To  whom  says  a  weasel,  who  stood  rebukes  administered  by  Davus  to 
leering  at  a  distance,  ^^if  you  his  master  during  the  privileged 
would  get  out  thence,  mistress  hours  of  the  Saturnalia.  This 
mouse,  without  damage  to  your-  dialogue  between  Horace  and  his 
self,  you  must  become  as  lank  as  slave,  is  fhll  of  the  poet's  own 
when  you  went  in."  We  should  foibles  and  short  comings.  ^^You 
be  very  apprehensive  if  that  was  praise,  says  Davus  to  his  master, 
to  be  the  rule  applied  to  some  of  the  fottunes  and  the  manners  of 
our  modem  officials  both  State  the  old  Romans;  and  at  the  eame 
and  national,  ihej  would  «njoy  a  time  should  some  god  reduce  yon 
rather  long  lease  of  office.  9?he  to  that  state,  you  would  be  av^Mse 
rule  in  this,  our  model  republic,  to  it,  because  3rou  are  not  con- 
with  some  high  officials,  appears  vinced,  that  what  you  make  such 
to  be»'^  Get  rich  by  fair  means  if  a  noise  about  is  more  eligible,  or 
possible:  but  by  all  means  get  because  you  are  not  firm  in  the 
rich.  Keep  all  you  get  and  get  defence  of  virtue.  At  Borne  you 
all  you  can."  The  starved  mouse  long  for  the  country,  in  the  conn* 
in  the  rich  official  granary  grows  try  you  exalt  the  absent  city  to 
sleek  and  well  fed,  and  wonders  the  stars.  If  you  be  nowhere  in* 
how  so  small  a  hole  should  ever  vited  out  to  supper,  you  ace  in 
have  affi>rded  him  an  entrance,  rapture  with  your  quiet  mess  of 
and  he  seldom  does  get  out  with-  herbs." 

out  damage  to  himself,  unless  he  This  Saturnalia  must  have 
becomes  as  lank  as  when  he  went  been  a  most  curious  festival, 
in.  where  all  stood  on  a  temporary 

Horace  never  spared  a  vice  equality  for  the  hour,  where  slaves 
however  exalted  the  possessor  of  wejre  privileged  to  ridicule  their 
it,  but  lashed  it  f^om  head  to  heel,  masters,  and  subordinates  their 
not  like  Juvenal  with  a  whip  of  high  officlals^and  all  this  accom- 
scorpions,  but  with  a  less  stinging  panied  by  such  boisterous  mirth, 
thong.  Witness  his  rebuke  to  the  immense  feasting  and  junketting, 
miser  Aufidius,  a  high  official  of  as  would  have  gladdened  the  souls 
the  court.  ^^AVhat  pleasure  can  of  a  whole  bench  of  aldermen.— 
you  have  in  hiding  under  ground  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
with  great  care  and  secrecy  such  it  would  not  be  an  institution  well 
immense  treasures  of  gold  and  introduced  into  our  own  time.  Im- 
silver?  If  a  moderate  use  is  not  agine  the  head  of  the  nation  roll- 
made  of  wealth,  what  possible  ing  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  un- 
utility  hath  it,  what  real  benefit  der  a  scorching  fire  of  squibs, 
is  there  in  it.  Suppose  your  barns  pasquinades  and  broad  jokes.— 
contained  one  hundred  thousand  Yet  Geesar  with  his  brows  bound 
bushels  of  com,  yet  for  all  that  with    victorious     wreaths,    and 
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holding  the  world^s  sceptre  in  his 
grasp,  bore  fierce  sarcMins,  and 
stingxiig  jibes  from  the  ignoble 
crowd  with  complacency. 

Horace  in  his  satires,  unlike 
Juyenal,  does  not  put  himself  in  a 
passion,  but  endeavors  to  laugh 
his  countrymen  out  of  their  vices, 
and  smUes  as  he  points  oUt  stem 
truths— 
"Bidentem  decora  verum  quid  vetat." 

He  tickled  while  he  gently  probed 
the  wound.  In  these  satires  he 
teaches  the  Roman  people  to  con- 
quer their  vices,  to  rule  their  pas- 
sion, to  forsake  prejudices,  and 
shun  the  folly  of  bigolity. 

And  now  comes  an  age  when 
the  mask  was  off,  and  vice  in  all 
its  hideousneas  and  disgusting  de- 
formity was  stalking  boldly  forth 
at  Rome.  It  was  the  age  that 
brought  an  imperial  edict,  gave 
the  christians  to  the  dogs  wrapped 
iathe  skins  of  wild  beasts,  aye 
made  living  human  forms  fiery 
lamps  to  illumine  the  darkness  of 
the  Boman  nights.  It  was  truly 
a  time  oi  ghastly  and  tropical  lux- 
uriance in  every  beastly  vice  and 
8iD:  when  society  seemed  nothing 
more  than  a  standing  pool  foul 
with  the  rankest  vegetation,  from 
whose  sur&ce  rose  vapors  as 
pestilential  as  those  which  were 
thrown  off  from  the  surface  (tf 
Acheron,  the  fabled  river  of  Hell. 
It  was  the  age  of  the  infamous 
Locusta  and  her  subtle  poisons, 
the  atrocious  and  beastly  Messa^ 
lina.  It  was,  in  a  word,  an  age 
that  called  for  just  such  a  satirist 
as  Juvenal. 

Like  Horace  he  was  the  son  of 
a  freedman.  A  youth  in  the 
reigu  of  ^ero,   he   studied   the 


Boman  laws;  but  was  so  angry 
with  the  corruptions  that  hewit-> 
nessed  in  the  courts,  both  among 
judges  and  advocates,  that  he 
abandoned  the  profession  in  ex- 
treme disgust.  With  the  Boman 
judges  and  lawjrers,  the  law  was 

"  Like  a  foul  black  cob-web  to  a  spider 
They  made  it  a  dwelling  and  a  priBon, 
To  entangle  those  should  feed  them." 

Juvenal  was  in  the  full  ripeness 
of  middle  age,  when  he  com- 
menced reading  his  Satires,  and 
they  were  received  with  high  favor 
among  the  few  learned  men  of 
Borne:  but  having  scourged  in 
one  of  them  a  bloated  minion  of 
Domitian,  the  daring  poet  was 
banished  to  Egypt:  but  Domitian 
dying  shortly  after  he  returned  to 
Home  and  lived  in  that  city  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  dying  in  his  one  hundreth 
year.  He  lived  exactly  in  the 
age  for  a  bold,  keen  lynx- 
eyed  satirist  as  he  was  :  and 
'^  holds  the  mirror  boldly  up  to 
nature,"  to  show  virtue  her  own 
features,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  its  form  and  presence. 

This  Juvenal  was  a  genuine 
Boman  "Wide- Awake,  with  large, 
open,  penetrating  eyes,  a  cape  of 
honesty,  and  a  brilliant  lamp  that 
shone  out  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  casting  its  tell-tale  rays 
into  the  most  gloomy  nooks,  where 
hideous  vice  lurked,  and  folly  with 
her  cap  and  bells  disported  herself. 
The  State  processions  of '  that 
frightful  time,  appear  like  that 
of  Pride  in  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen, 
where  '^Idleness,  and  Loathsome 
Gluttony,  Lustful  Lechery, 
Malicious  Envy,  and  Eevenging 
Wrath  "  are  harnessed  to  the  car. 
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Such  an  age  as  this  wanted  no 
mere  wit.  It  wanted  fierce  in- 
vective—it wanted  to  be  embalm- 
ed in  bitter  Satire,  like  Juvenal's, 
that  at  the  same  time^  transparent 
as  the  amber,  should  hold  it  in 
preservation,  and  make  it  visible 
to  the  world  forever.  Juvenal 
rallies  out  against  vice  in  all  its 
forms,  with  the  patient  heroism 
and  lofty  devotion  of  The  Eed 
Cross  Knight  of  Spenser's  mighty 
Poem.  He  combats  error  as  he 
did,  who 

'*»  with  his  trencliant  blade,  he  boldly 

kept 
From  turning  back,  and  forced  her  to 

stay." 

As  one  of  the  Poet's  commen- 
tators has  said,  '^  Polly,  was  Hor- 
ace's quarry,  Juvenars  vice." — 
Juvenal's  sarcasms  are  more  biting 
and  stinging  than  those  of  the 
Yenusian  bard.  The  aim  of 
Horace  was  to  be  agreeable  rather 
than  bitter,  to  be  familiar,  insinu- 
ating and  instructive.  Juvenal 
was  the  first  satirist  that  raised 
the  style  of  the  satiric  poem  to 
the  height  of  tragedy.  This  he 
tells  us  himself,  yet  not  out  of 
vanity,  but  led  to  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  He  even 
undervalues  his  poetry,  when  he 
insinuates  that  the  wickedness  of 
the  times  would  provoke  a  man 
to  write  satires,  though  he  had 
no  gemus  for  poetry: 

'*  Si  Datura  negat,  facit  indignatio  Ter- 

Bum 
Qualemcunque  potest,  qualcs  ego  vel 

Cluvienus." 

Dryden  in  his  most  admirable 
"  Discourse  on  Satire  "  in  running 
the  parallel  between  these  two 
satirists,  seems  to  give  the  palm  to 
Juvenal;  "for after  all"  he  says 
"  I  must  confess  that  the  delight 


which  Horace  gives  me  is  but 
languishing.  Be  pleased  still  to 
understand  I  speak  Of  my  own 
taste  only— he  may  ravish  other 
men;  but  I  am  too  stupid  and  in- 
sensible to  be  tickled.  Where  he 
barely  grins  himself,  and  as 
Scaliger  says,  only  shows  his 
white  teeth,  he  cannot  provoke 
me  to  any  laughter.  His  urbani- 
ty, that  is  his  good  manners  may 
be  commended,  but  his  wit  is 
faint,  and  his  salt,  if  I  dare  say 
so,  almost  insipid.  Juvenal  is  a 
much  more  masculine  wit;  he 
gives  me  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
can  bear;  he  fully  satisfies  my 
expectation*  he  treats  his  subject 
home,  his  spleen  is  raised,  and  he 
raises  mine.  He  drives  his  reader 
along  with  him,  and  when  he  is  at 
the  end  of  his  way,  I  willingly 
stop  with  him." 

Juvenal  holds  up  the  virtues  of 
early  Bome  to  the  degenerate 
Bomans  of  his  day,  as  in  striking, 
mortifying  contrast  with  the  loose 
immoralities,  and  perverted  pub- 
lic faith  of  the  age  which  he 
scourges.  Can  there  be  anything 
keener  than  his  sarcastic  pleasant- 
ry in  hfs  4th  satire,  where  he 
brings  out  upon  the  canvass,  the 
Emperor  Domitian,  and  the  con- 
script Fathers  of  Bome's  degener- 
ate Senate  House,  assembled  at 
the  call  of  the  Emperor  in  solemn 
consultation  over  a  huge  turbot, 
and  as  to  how  it  shall  be  dressed. 
With  most  exquisite  mock  gravity 
the  poet  opens:  "  When  now  the 
last  Flavins  had  torn  the  half 
dead  world,  and  Bome  was  in 
bondage  to  bald  ^ero,  there  fell 
an  Adriatic  turbot  of  wondrous 
size  into  a  net  and  filled  it. "  The 
master  of  the  boat  destines  this 
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monster  for  the  Emperor^s  table: 
because  he  rery  judiciouflly  reae- 
ons—if  he  shonld  fail  thus  to  ap- 
propriate it,  the  shores  are  full  of 
inquisitors,  'inspectors  of  sea- 
weed," and  by  this  phrase  Juve- 
nal happily  denotes  a  class  of  the 
meanest  informers  who  were 
hoyering  about,  and  will  report, 
that  no  doubt  this  fish  was  a 
fugitive  from  the  imperial  fish 
ponds  where  it  had  long  fed,  and 
thence  escaped,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  restored  to  its  master. 
Therefore  he  determines  to  pre- 
sent it.  In  presenjting  it  to  the 
Emperor,  the  trembling  fisherman 
falls  upon  his  knees,  and  holding 
the  turbot  on  high  exclaims:  '^  Ac- 
cept, O  Ccesar  what  is  too  great 
for  private  kitchens^let  this  day 
be  passed  as  a  festival,  release 
your  stomach  from  its  crammings, 
and  consume  a  turbot  reserved 
for  your  age."  This  is  a  severe 
lashing  of  the  gluttony  of  Domi- 
tian'B  age.  The  Emperor  is  asked 
^' to  release  his  stomach  from  its 
crammings  "^that  is  to  unload 
and  set  it  free  by  a  vomit,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  this  turbot.— 
This  was  a  very  common  prac- 
tice among  the  gourmands  of 
Borne,  and  hence  this  fling  of  the 
satirist.  But  lo  I  there  was 
wanting  a  dish  large  enough  for 
the  fish— and  forthwith  Home's 
Senate  is  summoned  to  deliberate. 
Each  Senator  gives  his  advice', 
and  is  thus  hit  off  by  the  re- 
mors^ess  satirist.  ^'Fuscus  who 
was  preserving  his  bowels  for  the 
Bacian  vultures,  having  meditated 
wars  in  his  marble  villa,"  said 
very  many  things  in  praise  of  this 
turbot,  and  quite  envied  it  the 
glorious  destiny  in  store  for  it,  of 


being  entombed  in  the  Emperor's 
bowels.  Crispinus  also  enters, 
** sweating"  says  the  satirist, 
and  ^^  with  morning  perfume,  two 
funerals  scarcely  smell  as  much" — 
funerals  being  in  those  odoriferous 
with  the  fragrant  gums  and  spices 
used  In  cremetion.  He  too  pours 
fourth  his  admiration  over  this 
tribute  which  the  Adriatic  had 
presented  to  his  imperial  master. 
There  comes  up  the  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  how  this  turbot  shall  be 
served?  Shall  it  be  cut  in  twb? 
"Far  be  this  disgrace  from  it" 
said  Montalius — *'  let  a  deep  pot 
be  prepared,  and  from  this  time 
forward  let  potters  follow  the 
Camp  of  Ceesar  to  be  ever  ready 
for  such  grave  emergencies." 

When  speaking  of  a  dead  glut- 
ton, the  satirist  says—"  From  the 
regions  of  the  damned  his  soul 
shall  long  to  revisit  the  earth, 
whenever  he  hears  of  a  new  dish." 
This  clearly  is  an  idea  borrowed 
by  Littleton  in  his  "Dialogues  of 
The  Dead,"  and  which  he  has 
worked  up  with  considerable  ar- 
tistic effect.  He  introduces  Dart- 
neuffts  holding  a  discussion  with 
Apicius,  and  lamenting  his  ill  for- 
tune in  having  lived  before  turtle 
feasts  were  known  in  England. — 
"Alas!"  says  Dartneuf  with  a 
sigh,  "how  imperfect  is  human 
felicity.  I  lived  in  an  age  when 
the  pleasures  of  eating  was  thought 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  both  in  England 
and  France,  and  yet  a  turtle  feast 
was  a  novelty  to  me.  Would  it 
be  impossible,  do  you  think,  to 
obtain  permission  from  Fluto  to 
go  back  just  for  one  day  to  indulge 
in  turtle  cutlets?  I  will  promise 
to  kill  myself  by  the  quantity  I 
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will  eat,  so  that  Pluto  shall  have 
me  back  the  next  morning." 

Juvenal  lived  in  an  age  when  it 
might  weU  be  said ' '  the  very  fUth- 
inesB  of  luxury  prevailed.  Else- 
where in  his  first  satire  he  alludes 
to  it  when  he  says,  ^'  How  great 
is  the  gullet  which  for  itself  puts 
whole  boars  away,  an  animal  born 
for  feasts,  yet  there  is  present 
punishment,  when  you  put  off 
your  clothes  turgid,  and  carry  an 
undigested  peacock  to  your  bath*- 
hence  sudden  death,  and  an  intes- 
tate old  age."  When  Juvenal 
penned  these  fierce  satires  JElome 
might  fairly  be  said  to  be  de- 
bauched by  luxury— whole  prov- 
inces were  ravaged  to  furnish  the 
larder  for  a  single  kitchen,  and 
gorged  and  bloated  debauchees 
reeled  turgid  with  gourmandizing 
from  the  groaning  tables  of  Dom- 
itian  or  some  of  the  degenerate 
nobility. 

With  what  a  whip  of  scorpions 
he  scourges  the  venal,  efibminate 
and  base  judge  Greticus,  as  he 
represents  the  hardy  and  brave 
Roman  soldiers  just  come  from 
victory,  and  covered  with  fresh 
wounds,  rough  mountaineers  who 
had  left  their  ploughs  like  Cincin- 
natus  to  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  on  their  arrival 
at  Rome,  discovering  such  an  ef- 
feminate character  on  the  bench 
bearing  the  charge  of  the  laws,  and 
bringing  them  forth  to  judgment. 
"What,"  he  says  with  glowing 
indignation,  "would  you  not 
proclaim,  if  on  thebodyof  a  judge 
those  things  you  should  see?  I 
ask  would  transparent  garments 
become  a  witness?  Sour  and 
unsubdued,  and  master  of  liberty, 
O  Greticus,  you  are  transparent. 


Gontagion  gave  you  this  stainand 
will  give  it  to  more;  as  in  the 
fields  a  whole  herd  fitlls  by  the 
scab  and  measles  of  one  swine: 
and  a  grape  derives  a  blueness 
from  a  grape  beholden."  By  de- 
grees with  graphic  portraiture  he 
sketches  this  august  effeminate 
judge  descending  step  by  step  into 
all  the  lower  grades  of  vice,  mitil 
he  is  received  by  a  set  of  male 
wretches  who  in  imitation  of  wo- 
men celebrate  the  rites  of  the 
"Bona  Dea*"  The  degeneracy 
of  the  noble  youth  of  Borne  is 
most  graphically  portrayed  in  the 
sketch  of  young  Damasippus  in 
the  8th  satire,  of  whom  the  poet 
says:  "The nobility  of  your  an- 
cestors themselves  begin  to  stand 
against  you,  and  carry  a  clear 
torch  befbte  your  shameftil  deeds.'* 
Then  follows  those  noble  lines, 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  inspiration: 

"  Omne  animi  rltlum  tanto  oonspictia§ 
in  86 

Crimen  habet,  quanto  major,  qui  pec- 
cat,  habetur." 

which  literally  translated  might 
be  rendered:  "  Every  vice  of  the 
mind  has  by  so  much  the  more 
conspicuous  blame,  by  how  much 
he  that  offends  is  accounted  great- 
er"—or  in  other  words,  so  far 
from  deriving  any  sanction  for 
your  vile  excesses  fh>m  high  and 
nol^  birth,  the  vices  of  the  great 
are  the  more  censurable  and  the 
more  inexcusable  in  proportion  to 
the  loftiness  of  your  position.- 
Your  crimes  are  the  more  noto- 
rious, your  example  the  more  con- 
tagious. Juvenal,  Pagan  thoogb 
he  was,  developed  by  his  own  ex- 
ample some  of  the  loftier  virtnes 
that  adorn  Christianity,  and  in  * 
city  abandoned  to  all  the  most 
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degradiog  vices,  and  the  moei  de- 
basing lusts,  he  preserved  his 
manners  and  his  morals  pure. — 
He  constantly  gives  utterance  to 
sublime  truths  worthy  to  be  plac* 
ed  side  by  side  with  those  uttered 
by  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Re- 
ligion of  love.  Take  for  instance 
that  passage  in  his  thirteenth  sat- 
ire, which  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  referred  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Savior  himself:  and  where  he 
exclaims,  ''Happy  wisdom  that 
by  degrees  puts  off  most  vices  and 
all  errors,  first  teaching  what  is 
right,  and  that  revenge  is  always 
the  pleasure  of  a  minute,  weak  and 
little  mind. "  The  frequency  of  such 
and  similar  passages  inculcating 
the  superior  virtues  always  made. 
Juvenal  and  Fersius,  great  favor- 
ites with  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed of  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
such  as  Cassiodore,  Lactautius, 


Eosebius,  St  Jerome  and  St. 
Austin.  One  of  the  Fathers  after 
quoting  extensively  from  these 
two  Boman  satirists,  concludes  as 
follows:  ''Reader  be  courteous  to 
thyself,  and  let  not  the  example  ^ 
of  an  heathen  condemn  thee,  but 
improve  thee."  The  mind  and 
conscience  of  this  great  man,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  the  best 
of  his  translators,  "whence  he 
knew  not,  was  so  far  enlightened, 
as  to  perceive  the  ugliness  of 
vice,  and  so  influenced  with  a 
desire  to  reform  it,  as  to  make 
him  according  to  the  light  he  had, 
a  severe  and  able  reprover,  a 
faithful  and  diligent  witness 
against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  and 
indeed  against  all  who  like  them, 
give  a  loose  rein  to  their  depraved 
appetites. 


THE  TRUE    ALCHEMY. 


Life  and  death  go  conquerors  crowned- 
Sin  and  sorrow  set  their  seal — 
In  a  vast  revolving  round 
Time  whirls  all  things  with  his  wheel. 
Seasons  perish,  years  are  born — 
Woman^s  heart  sings  softly  on 
Ever  beating  mystic  time. 
In  a  sweet  and  silvery  chime 
Which  knows  never  stop  nor  rest, 
These  four  words:  "  He  loves  me  best!" 

Summer  scatters  buds  and  flowers — 

Autumn  gamers  golden  grain — 

Fast  the  fairy-footed  hours 

Circle  in  a  crystal  chain — 

What  though  cares  like  snow-flakes  fall?- 
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One  bright  beam  dissolves  them  all, 
And  if  sorrows  come,  they  seem 
Fleet  as  phantoms  in  a  dream.— 
Hope  herself  replumes  her  crest 
By  repeating  "  Loves  me  bestl" 

What  a  rarely  subtle  thing 

Is  the  power,  which  thus  can  change 

Even  sorrow's  sharpest  sting 

Into  raptures  rich  and  strange! — 

This,  the  long  sought  stone  of  old 

Whose  bright  touch  turns  all  things  gold.— 

Scintillation  from  above — 

Truly  perfect  human  love  I— 

Pilling  life  with  heavenly  zest 

With  its  magic:  "Loves  me  best  I" 


TEARS— IDLE  TEARS. 

*'  Tears,  idle  tears— I  know  not  what  they  mean! 
Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair, 
Bise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  lookipg  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 

That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world — 

Sad  as  the  last  that  reddens  over  one 

That  sinks,  with  all  we  love  below  its  verge — 

So  sad— so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more! 

Oh  I  sad  and  strange,  as  in  dark  Summer  dawns. 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  bird 

To  dying  ears— when  unto  dying  eyes, 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square — 

So  sad— so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more! 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death— 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
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On  lips  that  are  for  others;— deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret— 
Oh,  death  in  life — ^the  days  that  are  no  morel" 
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Hardly  in  the  range  of  Litera- 
ture do  we  meet  with  a  poem 
more  purely  subjective.  We  have 
here  a  photograph  of  a  state  of 
mind  too  vague  to  be  defined,  and 
too  subtle  to  be  analyzed.  The 
poem  has  no  name,  and  is  always 
quoted  by  its  first  line,  ''  Tears — 
idJe  tear«,"  or  by  its  repraise, 
^*Days  that  are  no  more."  It 
would  not  do  to  call  it  Contempla- 
tion, or  Betrospection,  or  Melan- 
choly because  it  is  not  any  one  of 
these  entirely,  while  it  is  some- 
thing- more  than  either,  or  all. — 
The  feeling  portrayed  has  no  dis- 
tinctive name  in  our  language, 
nor  as  far  as  I  know  in  any  other. 
Yet  it  is  a  feeling  which,  in  this 
painting  by  the  Po^t  is  recognized 
consciously  by  the  experience  of 
every  contemplative  man  of  any 
susceptibility  who  has  reached 
middle  age.  I  am  not  sure  that 
those  less  mature  will  fully  re- 
spond to  the  poet's  utterance.  I 
recollect  that  many  years  ago,  I 
recited  the  lines  to  a  young  friend 
of  undoubted  genius,  cultivated 
taste,  and  of  usual  susceptibility, 
and  when  I  turned  to  him  for 
applause,  he  candidly  declared, 
that  he  could  neither  comprehend 
it,  nor  perceive  any  special  beauty 
in  it. 

What  then  is  the  feeling  which 
these  lines  portray?  As  it  has  no 
name,  all  that  we  can  do  in  the 
way  of  its  explication  is  to 
amplify  the  description  given  by 


the  poet.  All  subjective  writing 
must  have  an  objective  origin. — 
What  is  at  any  time  in  the  mind 
was  first  in  sensation— is  the 
maxim  of  Psychologists.  The 
impulse  is  from  without.  Often 
the  deviation  is  so  great,  that 
with  difficulty  we  can  retrace  the 
course  to  its  origin,  but  here  the 
poet  has  furnished  to  our  hand  in 
the  first  stanza,  the  scene  that 
gave  birth  to  his  musings. 

To  reproduce  it  will  put  us  in 
initial  accord  with  him. 

"In  looking  on   the   happy    Antiimn 
fields." 

The  poet  has  been  taking  his 
evening  walk  late  in  October.  He 
is  a  sportsman  too  and  his  gun 
is  in  his  hand,  and  Carlo  is  with 
him.  The  fresh  breeze  has  cooled 
but  at  the  same  time  brightened 
his  cheek,  as  facing  the  mellow 
radiance  of  the  evening  sun,  he 
has  strided  along  boundingly  over 
the  crisp  leaves,  now  hieing  on 
his  dog  in  search  of  birds  not  yet 
found,  and  now  stooping  to  pluck 
a  late  dower,  or  pick  up  a  crim- 
son leaf.  While,  the  exhilaration 
of  exercise,  breaks  out  from  time 
to  time  in  the  snatch  of  an  old 
song,  or  a  recitation  from  his  fa- 
vorite volume.  He  has  seated 
himself  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  still 
facing  westward.  At  the  foot  of 
the  slope  a  silvery  brook  glitters 
along  and  just  before  it  bends  out 
of  sight,  widens  into  a  placid  pool. 
Beyond  with  a  corresponding .  ac- 
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clivlty,  stretch  away  broad  fidds 
of  close  grazed  grass,  not  quite 
browned,  but  just  seared  by  the 
light  frosts  of  the  seasoh.  Coq- 
tented  cattle  repose  in  rumination 
or  lazily  nip  the  short  pasturage, 
casting  long  grotesque  shadows 
in  the  slanting  light.  The  scene 
catches  his  artist's  eye,  and  he  en- 
joys it  without  thought,  and  un- 
aware of  the  rising  music  that  is 
waking  in  his  breast  symphonious 
with  the  voice  of  nature.  A  balmy 
content  is  the  first  sensation,  but 
as  the  fields  grow  darker  with  the 
descending  sun,  pensiveness  inter- 
penetrates his  thoughts.  And 
now  the  Autumn  fields  are  no 
longer  in  view.  It  is  spring  with 
him,  and  morning— and  Mary  is 
by  his  side— and  those  days  are 
days  that  are  no  more.  And  is 
she  not  yet  his  own  Mary?  and  is 
she  less  than  the  light  of  his 
eyes  and  the  joy  of  his  heart?— 

0  dearer,  far  dearer  than  ever  be- 
fore! And  yet  tears  in  his  eyes 
dim  the  landscape  before  him,  and 
tears  in  his  heart  bedew  the  days 
that  are  no  more. 

Now  we  have  the  key-note  of 
the  song,  that  recurs  like  the 
master-beat  in  the  Monastery 
Bells. 

The  characteristic  of  remember- 
ed joy  is  Antithesis. 

Shakspeare  hinted  at  this  by 
Analogy  (we  get  everything  from 
Shakspeare,  at  least  in  genius) 
when  he  makes  Lorenzo  say  to 
Jessica,  "I'm  never  merry  when 

1  hear  sweet  music."  This  by 
negation,  we  find  the  positive 
statement  of  the  philosophy  in 
the  oft  quoted  simile  from  Ossian, 
'^  The  music  of  Carel  was  like  the 
memory   of  joys   that  are  past, 


pleasant  but  moumftil  to  the 
soul." 

With  this  key  of  Antithesis  in 
our  hand  we  can  fit  every  word 
and  open  every  recess  in  this 
cabinet  of  beauty. 

The  poet  rises  from  his  revery 
and  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  announces  his  subject  in  the 
apostrophe — Tears— idle  tears.— 
Tears  alone,  tell  of  anguish — but 
idle  tears  neither  scald  nor  stain. 
And  yet  these  tears  are  not  the 
superficial  over-flow  of  some  sud- 
den occasional  sentiment,  for  they 
rise  in  the  heart,  to  gather  to  the 
eyes.  Yet  from  despair — ^not 
without  hope  though — for  the 
despair  is  divine,  is  healthy  joy. 
Spring  must  die  before  Autumn 
can  come,  but  Autumn  here,  is 
proof  that  Spring  once  was. 

"  I  hold  it  true  what  e'er  befall 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  aU." 

Now  we  have  in  substance  all 
that  we  can  get.  Idle  tears — ^He 
had  said  that  he  knows  not  what 
they  mean,  and  he  will  not  belie 
nor  stultify  himself,  by  attempt- 
ing to  tell  what  he  does  not  know. 
It  is  a  compound  emotion,  but  he 
is  not  about  to  analyze  it,  and 
measure  and  weigh  its  constitu- 
ents. Do  you  respond  and  say  in 
scientific  ignorance,  but  with  well 
assured  consciousness — **yoa  do 
ilot  know  how  I  feel,  but  certainly 
we  feel  alike."  And  you  have 
expressed  just  what  a  thousand 
times  I  have  felt  but  never  could 
express,  when  thinking  of  the 
days  that  are  no  more  " — If  so, 
you  are  in  accord  with  the  poet 
and  may  read  on  and  bathe  your 
sensibility   in    the,  fragrance    of 
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what  follows.  Bat  if  honestly 
you  say,  ^'  I  do  not  quite  appre- 
hend—stay—let me  see—from  an- 
other point  of  view  I  think  I  catch 
the  sentiment."  Do  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble.  Pass  on. — 
There  are  a  multitude  of  beauties 
in  the  Princess  which  you  will 
relish,  and  this  gem  is  detached 
from  all  that  precedes  or  follows 
it,  so  that  by  omiting  it,  you  will 
lose  precisely  it  and  nothing  more 
In  this  case,  fair  reader,  comfort 
yourself  by  the  thought  that  you 
are  too  young  for  the  sentiment — 
and,  gallant  gentlemen,  swear  by 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

Having  said  all  that  he  knows, 
the  poet  can  do  nothing  more 
than  say  it  over  again.  But  to 
repeat  the  same  thing  is  tb  re- 
peat the  same  sensation,  and  each 
successive  impulse  of  delight  is 
necessary  to  make  up  the  full  mo- 
mentum. To  iterate  is  to  pene- 
trate. As  the  dove  has  but  one 
note,  which  she  utters  again  and 
again  until  the  cool  blossoming 
orchard  trembles  with  it. 

What  is  in  the  intellect  was  first 
in  sensation,  and  so  what  is  pure- 
ly subjective,  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible, only  through  what  is  ob- 
jective. This  vague,  composite, 
painful  delight  with  which  the 
hosom  of  the  poet  vibrates  as  he 
looks  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more,  he  manifests  by  a  series  of 
images,  all  double,  and  contracted 
in  everything  but  originality  and 
lH»uty.  In  the  tide  of  time,  ship 
after  ship,  freighted  with  what 
once  was  most  precious  to  us— is 
precious  still— has  gone  down  be- 
low the  rim  of  life's  wide  ocean 
hut  they  are  not  gone  forever— for 
Vol.  III.— Ts^o.  VI. 


memory  brings  them  up  again 
from  beneath,  fresh,  with  glitter- 
ing sails. 

And  there  is  music  at  the  open- 
ing day,  when  the  nascent  light 
wakes  again  the  sleeping  world  to 
life,  but  it  fades  on  dying  ears, 
and  filmy  eyes  turn  feebly  to  the 
window  that  only  glimmers 
squarely  now.  The  analogy  here 
is  so  vague,  that  solemn  contrast 
is  all  that  is  suggested.  And 
while,  as  a  single  stanza,  it  is  im- 
pressive, it  seems  to  me  in  its 
relation  to  the  feeling  it  para- 
bolises,  the  least  efiective  of  the 
series. 

But  does  the  heart  cry  out  with 
wild  regret  for  the  days  that  are 
no  more,  while  with  all  our  pas- 
sion we  exult  that  once  they  have 
been,  and  would  not  exchange  the 
remembrance  of  them,  for  all  the 
possibilities  of  present  or  future 
life— to  what  shall  we  liken  this 
whirlwind,  yea  and  nay?  What 
shall  we  say  of  it— this  suicidal 
yearning — ^but  that  it  is 

**Dear  as    remembered  kisses    after 

death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy 

feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others— deep  as  love 
Deep  as  first  love— and  wild  with  aU 

regret." 

Say  this,  oh  poet,  and  let  yon 
setting  sun  bear  the  message  if  he 
may  to  those  beyond  this  mortal 
sphere. 

Now  all  is  said— and  yet  all  that 
has  been  said  may  be  condensed, 
compacted,  crystalised  into  one 
phrase  of  inconceivable  contra- 
diction. 

"  O  Death  In  Life, 
no  more*" 


The  days  that  are 


We  may  notice  the  growing  cli- 
max of  the  figures  that  are  used. 
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In  the  first  stanza  we  have  the 
initial  melancholy  awakened  hy 
Autumn ;  in  the  second  comes  the 
pain  of  a  long— it  may  be  final — 
farewell;  and  in  the  third,  the 
gloom  of  Death.  Can  the  pro- 
gression go  further?  Yes— there 
is  after  Death— and  bitterer— the 
despair  of  loss,  and  the  disap- 
pointment that  cannot  die  and 
cannot  be  endured.  Stanza  for 
Stanza,  however  the  contrast 
progresses  with  equal  force.  Au- 
tumn is  happy— the  up-coming 
vessel  bringing  home  the  long  ab- 
sent, beams  and  glitters.  Where 
Death  is,  is  summer,  and  morn- 
ing, and  music  and  renewing  Life. 
And  what  shall  nlatch  with  Des- 
pair? There  is  but  one  thing 
strong  enough  and  it  is  here — 
Loye — first  love. 

How  original  is  the  conception 
of  these  lines,  and  how  masterly 
is  the  genius  that  could  blend 
into  one,  the  two  feelings  that 
make  up  the  staple  of  them,  we 
may  partly  know  if  we  recollect 
that  Milton  seems  to  have  the 
same  purpose  in  his  pendant 
poems  Allegro  and  Penseroso,  but 
in  the  execution  he  has  laid  side 
by  side  for  our  inspection,  the 
separate  elements  which  Tenny- 
son has  fused  into  the  Antithesis 
in  which  they  actually  live  within 
the  hearts  of  men. 

If  we  would  hear  how  sounds 
separately  one  note  of  this  double 
harmony,  we  must  listen  to  it  in 
Foe's  Raven. 

I  cannot  dismiss  these  lines 
without  remarking,  that  in  them, 
as  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
Poems  (except,  I  think,  "In 
Memoriam  ")  Tennyson  has  dis- 
played    his     almost    unrivalled 


handicraft,  in  adapting  the  me- 
chanism of  his  verse  to  the  senti- 
ment intended  to  be  conveyed.— 
Unusual  combination  of  metrical 
characteristics  mark  the  versifica- 
tion with  as  much  originality,  as 
Antithesis  does  the  poem.  The 
obvious  structure  because  of  the 
absence  of  rhyme  is  that  of  blank 
verse— while  the  arrangement  into 
stanzas,  the  rhythmical  flow,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  lines  are 
all  lyrical.  As  I  finish  this  expo- 
sition of  my  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  these  lines,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  I  have  seen  it  handled 
by  two  separate  commentators  at 
variance  with  each  other  respect- 
ively, and  both  differing  from 
what  has  been  given  above. 

In  a  gallery  where  some  years 
ago  I  was  interested  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings,  I  was  at  once 
attracted  by  one  bearing  for  its 
title,  "Tears— Idle  Tears."  I 
was  very  much  disappointed,  in- 
asmuch as  I  found  embodied  an 
idea  quite  different  from  my  own. 
The  Artist  had  given  a  graceful 
picture  of  a  young  girl,  her  bon- 
net in  h^  hand,  gazing  over  a 
barred  fence,  at  well-pastured 
fields  stretching  away  in  the 
shadow  of  an  autumnal  sun-set. 
The  expression  of  the  face,  the 
position,  the  landscape,  the  whole 
mitde  or  scene  suggested  a  reverie, 
in  which  the  chief  element  was 
romance,  1  turned  away  because 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  treated  as 
ideal  merely,  the  sentiment  of  the 
poem,  which  to  me  is  so  intensely 
real. 

Just  the  other  day  I  opened 
with  eagerness  a  periodical  of 
which  one  of  the  articles  was 
headed,     "  Tears— Idle    Tears.'' 
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It  wafi  a  commentary  from  a  lead-  too  the  cntic  never  could  have 
ing  English  magazine  upon  the  treated  them  as  a  dirge,  had  there 
lines.  The  conception  of  the  been  more  in  the  Vista  of  the 
writer  is  that  Tennyson  has  given  Past,  than  that  fair  girl,  with  her 
here  utterance  to  deep  unmitigated  young  eyes  could  see.  That  feel- 
grief,  ings  so  seemingly  opposite  can 
That  which  does  not  exist,  can-  co-exist,  is  a  mystery  of  the  hu- 
not  be  seen.  That  the  painter  man  heart.  To  give  utterance  to 
saw  what  he  undertook  to  repre-  them  in  such  words  as  we  have 
sent  by  Komance,  proves  that  the  here,  is  the  prerogative  of  poetic 
lines  have  a  glow  in  them.    So  genius. 


THE  SOUTIIERX  EXILE. 

"fla  tilh  me  tulidh  :^^    '*  We  return  no  more." 

OAELTO  EMIGRANT'S  SOTXQ.^Walter  Scott. 

Farewell  to  all  I  have  loved  so  long. 

Farewell  to  iny  native  shore! 
Let  me  sing  the  strain  of  a  sweet  old  song,  • 

"  1  return— I  return  no  morel" 
It  breaks  my  heart  from  friends  to  part 

And  mine  eyes— mine  eyes  the  tear-drops  pour; 
While  mournfully  I  repeat  the  cry— 

"  I  return— I  return  no  morel" 

Though  here  I  breathe  in  ample  space, 

And  gather  with  fuller  hand, 
bought  can  efface  one  single  trace 

Of  my  own  dear  distant  land. 
With  many  a  sob  my  pulses  throb, 

And  mine  eyes— mine  eyes  the  tear-drops  pour; 
While  wearily  I  repeat  the  cry— 

"I  return— I  return  no  morel" 

When  others  sleep  I  wake  and  weep 

To  think  of  joys  long  past; 
And  wish  and  pray  for  the  happy  day 

That  shall  bring  repose  at  last. 
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Sad  memories  fill  my  soul  with  gloom 
And  mine  eyes— mine  eyes  the  tear-drops  pour; 

While  despairingly  I  repeat  the  cry — 
"  I  return— I  return  no  more!" 


EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


To  provide  food,  clothing  and 
suitable  dwellings  is  a  matter  of 
the  first,  though  not  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  is  a  subject 
to  which  most  men  direct  their 
earnest  attention.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  too  many  rest  satisfied 
with  this  and  never  aspire  to  the 
higher  regions  of  intellectual  en- 
joyments. This  is  a  grave  error, 
and  leads  to  many  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties is  as  far  superior  to  the  mere 
acquisition  of  material  wealth  as 
the  mind  is  superior  to  the  body. 
The  one  is  immortal,  the  other 
mortal.  The  one  is  capable  of 
endless  expansion,  the  other  is 
limited  in  its  enjoyments,  and  is 
destined  to  perish.  That  people, 
who  cultivates  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual in  preference  to  the 
material,  will  always  be  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  renowned. 
Greece  lives  to-day  in  the  pages 
of  Homer,  Xenophon  and  Longi- 
nus.  The  oration  on  the  crown 
has  been  more  durable  than  the 
magnificent  temples  at  Athens, 
the  Medea  of  Euripides,  and  the 
CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  re- 
main long  after  Areopagus  has 
been  destroyed.  The  Proverbs 
and  Song  of  Solomon  are  read  and 


admired  by  millions,  while  the 
goiigeous  temple  that  bore  his 
name  has  disappeared,  and  not 
even  its  ruins  can  be  found.— 
Horace,  Virgil  and  Livy  are 
household  words,  while  Scipio 
and  Fompey  are  almost  forgotten, 
or  owe  their  present  fame  to  the 
distinguished  authors  who  have 
perpetuated  their  names.  Csesar 
is  more  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Commentaries  than  as  the 
General  who  led  the  Roman  le- 
gions against  the  Belgae.  Intellec- 
tual power  is  greater  and  more 
lasting  than  either  physical 
strength  or  material  wealth,  as  is 
shown  by  the  examples  which  we 
have  given,  and  they  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied.  When 
the  great  ships  of  England  shall 
cease  to  ''walk  the  waters  as 
things  of  life,"  and  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  shall  be  in  ruins, 
the  glory  of  England  will  be  mani- 
fested in  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton,  the  Hamlet  and  Macbeth 
of  Shakspeare,  the  Kovum  Or- 
ganum  of  !6acon,  and  the  Prin- 
cipia  of  Newton.  As  it  has 
been,  so  it  will  always  be.  Ma- 
terial wealth,  though  most  valued 
by  the  mass  of  mankind,  is  not 
that  which  adds  most  to  the 
greatness  or  happiness,  either  of 
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an  individual  or  a  community. — 
In  view  of  these  undoubted 
truths,  it  becomes  us  to  encourage 
learning,  to  consider  a  high  order 
of  scholarship  a  test  of  merit  and 
a  means  of  securing  high  social 
position,  that  nation  as  greatest, 
which  has  the  largest  number  of 
thorough  and  accomplished  schol- 
ars and  men  of  profound  literary 
attainments.  Humboldt  will  be 
remembered  and  his  Cosmos  read 
when  Bismark  and  even  Fred- 
erick the  Great  will  be  almost  for- 
gotten. Let  us  then,  as  a  South- 
em  people,  encourage  learning 
and  establish  among  ourselves, 
literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  the  highest  grade.  We  can  do 
80  if  we  have  the  will.  Already 
the  finest  institution  of  learning 
on  this  continent,  is  in  the  South. 
The  Professors  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  are  men  of  more 
learning  and  more  varied  attain- 
ments than  are  those  of  any  of 
the  Universities  or  Colleges  in  the 
Northern  States.  Mr.  Jefierson, 
in  after  times,  will  be  scarcely 
less  remembered  and  venerated  as 
the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  than  as  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We  can  and  may  have  universi- 
ties in  every  State,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Let  us  show  that  we 
honor  profound  learning,  and 
high  scholarship,  and  we  will  have 
them.  Let  the  profession  of 
teaching  be,  as  it  justly  deserves, 
the  most  honored  profession  in 
the  land,  and  our  educated  youncr 
men  and  young  women  will  tak& 
pride  and  pleasure  in  this  noble 
pursuit.  Why  is  it  that  in  Eng- 
land, with  all  the  disadvantages  of 


their  government  and  political 
institutions,  they  have  so  many 
great  statesmen,  jurists,  poets  and 
historians?  It  is  because  they 
value  learning  and  make  it  hon- 
orable. Their  men  of  wealth  en- 
dow fellowships  in  their  Univer- 
sities and  scholarships  in  their 
parish  schools.  Let  our  men  of 
wealth,  and  we  haVe,  or  soon  will 
have,  many,  give  a  portion  of 
their  princely  incomes  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  of  a  high  grade. 
In  all  of  our  large  cities,  there 
might  be  an  Academy  of  Sciences, 
where  young  men  who  have  been 
to  universities  might  pursue  their 
studies,  and  also  where  those  who 
have  not  had  this  opportunity, 
might,  in  their  leisure  hours,  even 
after  they  have  become  engaged 
in  business  pursuits,  cultivate 
their  minds  to  any  extent  their 
inclinations  might  lead  them. — 
Next  to  the  universities,  we 
should  have  high  schools  similar 
to  Eton,  Winchester  and  Kugby, 
in  England.  Schools  for.  boys, 
somewhat  similar  to  these,  though 
they  are  private  institutions  and 
have  no  endowments,  have  been 
established  in  Virginia  and  Ala- 
bama. Professors  Holcomb's  and 
Miner's  schools  in  Virginia,  and 
those  of  Professor  Tutwiler  and 
Dr.  C.  G.  Smith,  in  Alabama,  are 
models  worthy  of  imitation. — 
Nothing  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  proper  training  of  boys, 
and  if  more  money  was  judicious- 
ly expended  in  this  way,  we 
would  reap  great  benefits  from  it. 
We  will  have  in  a  few  years  the 
wealth  sufficient  to  do. all  these 
things.  If  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
South,  which  is  our  leading  staple. 
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and   the   means   of   our  wealth,  will  increase  our  material  wealth, 

should  liereafter  amount  to  two  and  if  we  would  then  appropriate 

million  bales  per  annum,  weigh-  one-twentieth  of  our  earnings  to 

ing  five    hundred   pounds  each,  the    establishment    of    scientific 

this,  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  institutions  and  the  cultivation  of 

would  bring  two  hundred  millions  letters,  we  would  soon  have  the 

of   dollars.       If     we    had   this  most   renowned    schools   in   the 

amount,  and  sfb  the    same  time  world,  and  the  most  highly  edu- 

were  not  under  the  necessity  of  cated  people.    As  a  native  of  the 

purchasing  any  supplies  of  food  South,  whose   affections  for  her 

and  clothing,  which  might  easily  have  increased  because  of  her  des- 

be  the  case,  if  our  people  would  olation,  as  one  who  takes  pride  in 

go  earnestly  to  work,  and  cease  everything  of  Southern  growth,  I 

murmuring  against  the  inevitable,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 

this  would,  in  ten  years,  be  one  ment  of  the  mineral  wealth,  and 

of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect- 

in  the  world.    We  have  all  the  ual  faculties  of  the  Southern  peo- 

natural  advantages,  and  all  we  pie.    This  should  be  our  highest 

have  to  do,  is  to  improve  them,  ambition     and     most    cherished 

The  portion  of  our  capital  which  earthly  object, 

we  may  employ  in  manufacturing,  columbus,  Miss.,  1867. 
say  twenty  millions  per  annum, 


SONG. 

01  to  be,  by  the  sea,  the  sea, 
While  a  fresh  Xorth-wester's  blowing, 

With  a  swirl'on  the  lea,  of  cloud-foam  free; 

And  a  spring-tide  deeply  flowing: 

With  the  low  moon  clear  and  large 

O'er  the  flushed  horizon's  marge, 
And  a  little  pink  hand  in  mine, 
On  the  sands  in  the  long  moonshine! 

01  to  be,  by  the  sea,  the  sea, 

With  the  wind  full  West,  and  dying. 

With  a  single  star  o'er  the  misty  Bar, 
And  the  dim  waves  dreamily  sighing!;— 

O!  to  be  there,  but  there. 

With  my  sweet  Love  nestling  near, 
.    Near,  near,  till  her  heart-throbs  blend  with  mine, 
Thro'  the  balmy  hush  of  the  Xight's  decline. 
On  the  glimmering  beach  in  the  soft  star-shine  I 
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Aliss  Charley  Preston's  cool  "Bother  Virgil!— no  offence  to 
proposition  to  her  cousin  to  drop  you,  Professor,  but  I  can't  think 
the  subject  of  their  love,  was  de-  of  anything  but  Charley-— She's 
cidedly  negatived,  not  only  by  so  pretty  and  so  provoking,  and 
the  young  gentleman  himself,  but  then,  I've  rather  asserted  the 
by  the  contracting  powers  of  the  fact  of  our  marriage,  and  you 
houses  of  Lee  and  Preston.  Mr.  know  the  fellows  in  Kichmond 
Frank  gave  a  statement  of  the  would  joke  me  so — besides,  I  de- 
aflGaiir,  lodged  a  complaint  with  his  clare  I  do  love  her  beyond  ex- 
grand-mother  against  the  fair  de-  pression.  By  Jovel  Professor, 
linquent,  made  a  formal  demand  she's  the  smartest  girl  I  ever  saw 
of  her  hand  from  his  grand-  in  my  life!" 
father,  wrote  to  his  mother  to  ''So  she  is,  Frank— praise  her 
come  to  Southside  and  cure  as  much  as  you  can  and  I'H  en- 
Charley  of  her  nonsense,  and  en-  dorse  all  you  say.  You  will  be 
gaged  the  services  of  the  Professor  blest  indeed  to  win  her,  but 
in  his  behalf,  invading  the  sacred  Frank^  boy,  you  must  make  her 
precincts     of     that   gentleman's  happy!" 

study,  and  renewing  to  some  ex-  "  Of    course.     Professor — she 

tent,  his  acquaintance  with  Hec-  shall  have  everything  that  money 

tor  and  the  Greeks.  can  buy,  and  as  to  saying  one  un- 

*'I  say.  Professor,"  said  Mr.  kind  word  to  her,  I'd  as  soon  think 
Lee,  as  pushing  aside  a  heap  of  of  shooting  myself!" 
loose  sheets,  he  made  room  for  "That  is  a  matter  of  course, 
himself  on  the  manuscript  cover-  Frank,  but  there  are  higher  re- 
ed lounge,  "  if  you'll  take  Charley  quirements  than  material  wants, 
in  hand,  I  know  you  can  manage  and  I  know  Miss  Charley's  na- 
her.  She  looks  up  to  you  as  she  ture  well  enough  to  know  that 
would  to  a  father,  and  you  know  ^ith  her,  these  are  the  real  ne- 
when  she  was  a  child  you  could  cessities  of  her  life.  Can  you 
persuade  her  into  or  out  of  a  supply  her  needs  in  this  respect?»> 
thing  even  when  grand-pa  failed."  Mr.  Frank's  only  reply  was  a 

"Yes,  Frank,"  was  the  quiet  prolonged  stare,  which  was   ac- 

reply  as  a  long  white  hand  went  companied  by  a  peculiar  whistle, 

up  as  a  support  to  the  head  of  the  at  the  expiration    of  which,   he 

speaker,    "yes,  she  was   always  aaid: 

gentle  with  me.    But  she  is  not  a  »  Professor,  I  will  do  my  duty 

child  now,  and  you  have  read  to  by  Charley  as  an  honorable  gen- 

but  httle  purpose  if  you  have  not  tieman,  and  make  her  as  happy 

earned  that,  of  all  hard  things  ^  j  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  „  t^,  j,.  ^/r 

to  influence  the  most  difficult  18  a  .^„g^t,    ^„d    ^j^^t    ^^^^^  ^^ 

young  maiden.    Virgil  says-  ^hing,  I  can't  supply   them  be- 

*  Continaeti  from  page  412.  cause  I  frankly  confess   I  don't 
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know  what  they  mean,  and  I  look 
on  them  as— Bosh!''  and  Mr.  Lee 
lit  a  cigar  and  proceeded  to  puff 
vigorously.  When  the  glowing 
tip  of  the  Havana  attested  the 
success  of  his  efforts,  the  young 
gentleman  continued: 

"Will  you  help  me  Sir?  Char- 
ley's like  a  half-broken  filly,  and  is 
as  skittish  and  saucy  as  she  can 
be,  but  she  can  be  managed,  and 
you  can  do  it  if  you  will." 

"  I  think  you  over-estimate  my 
influence,  Frank,  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  there  is  a  slight  some- 
thing between  your  cousin  and 
myself.  Not  a  coldness,  still  less 
a  quarrel,  but  a  sort  of  restraint, 
consequent,  I  presume,  upon  her 
position  as  a  young  lady  in  society, 
and  this  restraint  makes  me  diffi- 
dent of  approaching  her,  particu- 
larly in  the  manner  you  desire." 

'  Oh !  Professor,  it's  all  your  im- 
agination—Charley looks  on  you 
as  one  of  the  family  and  all  you've 
got  to  tell  her  is,  how  I  love  her 
and  all  that.  I  know  she  loves  me, 
for  who  else  is  there  about  here 
that  she  can  love,  and  it  will  be  so 
nice  when  we  are  married,  and  all 
of  us  have  set  our  hearts  on  it. 
Please  help  me.  Professor." 

"Well,  Frank,  I'll  try,  but  it 
will  be  my  *  prentice  hand '  work, 
and  I  fear  I  shall  make  an  awful 
Itungle  of  it.  Suppose  I  find  she 
does  happen  to  fancy  some  of  her 
other  suitors— if  she  be  as  confid- 
ing as  she  used  to  be,  she'll  tell  me 
—what  shall  I  do  then?" 

"  Oh  I  let  the  whole  thing  go  to 
smash— I'm  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, I  hope,  to  wish  to  force  my- 
self on  a  girl  against  her  will.  If 
Charley  loves  any  one  else— but 
pshaw— I  know  she  don't,  so  go 


ahead,  Professor—'  macte  virtate ' 
you  know,  and  do  your  best" 

In  due  time  Miss  Preston  was 
summoned  to  the  library  to  meet 
her  grand-father,  who  placed  Mr. 
Lee's  proposal  formally  before  her. 
Miss  Charley  seated  herself  in  her 
favorite  arm  chair  which,  like 
everything  belonging  to  this  young 
lady,  acquired  an  individuality  ap- 
proximating that  of  its  owner,  and 
which  was  known  in  the  family  as 
'  *Charley  's  perch. ' '  Extending  her 
little  feet  out  on  a  footstool  as  far 
as  nature  would  permit,  and  cross- 
ing them,  she  leaned  back  in  the 
chair  and  folding  her  hands,  said; 

**Go  on,  grandpa." 

"Go' on?  How  do  you  mean, 
child  ?  Was  the  reply  of  the  puz- 
zled old  gentleman. 

"  Oh  I  sum  up  all  the  advantages 
of  Frank's  offer,  and  the  reasons 
why  I  shall  be  a  monster  of  inap- 
preciation  if  I  don't  accept  it.  I've 
had  the  case  argued  only  three 
times, — not  counting  Frank,— in 
Aunt  Liza's  letters,  and  by  grand- 
ma and  mammy,  but  if  Frank  has 
engaged  you  as  a  special  pleader, 
go  over  all  the  points  again.  I'm 
agreeable— only  please  don't  be 
long,  grandpa,  as  I  know  them  by 
heart."     ^ 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  try,  though, 
to  tell  you  the  truth  Charley,  I 
never  was  much  in  favor  of  first 
cousins  marrying,  but  if  you  love 
Frank. — 

"  But  I  don't  love  him,  grandpa, 
not  in  that  way,  I  mean.  I  lore 
him  very  much  as  Frank,  but  you 
know  grandpa,  the  way  one  loves 
a  cousin  is'nt  the  right  way  to  love 
a  husband." 

"  Is'nt  it,  child?"  said  the  Colo- 
nel meekly. 
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'^  You  Know  it  is  not,  grandpa, 
and  I  should  do  Frank  an  injury 
to  marry  him  unless  I  loved  him 
in  the  right  way  I" 

*^What  is  the  right  way,  my 
darling?"  asked  the  old  gentleman, 
amused  at  her  earnestness  and 
wishing  to  tease  her  a  little. 

''I'U  tell  niMI  when  he  asks 
me,  and  Aobody  else,"  was  the 
saucy  reply,  though  the  pink 
cheeks  deepened  in  color  several 
shades. 

"  Well,  my  child,  and  he'll  he  a 
happy  fellow,  and  I  wish  I  knew 
that  he  was  worthy  of  you  I  While 
I  live,  my  darling,  it  does  not 
matter,  and  unless  you  prefer  it 
otherwise,  I'd  rather  keep  you  all 
for  myself.  But  Charley,  my  ehUd, 
I  am  an  old  man  and  I  can't  ex- 
pect to  stay  with  you  long,  and  it 
would  he  a  great  comfort  to  see 
you  the  wife  of  a  good  man,  who 
would  love  and  cherish  you  as  I've 
tried  to  do,  my  darling." 

Col.  Preston's  articulation  was 
at  this  juncture  suddenly  impeded 
from  the  fact  that  two  soft  arms 
were  clasped  tightly  round  his 
throat,  while  a  choking  voice  said, 
^^ Please,  grandpa.  OhI  grandpa, 
I  should  die  tool" 

He  nestled  the  bright  head  on 
his  bosom  and  softly  patted  its 
fiilken  curls.  Then  wishing  to 
change  the  current  of  sad  thoughts 
which  his  words  had  called  forth, 
he  said  cheerily,  ^^  I  shall  have  to 
he  like  the  *  stern  parient '  in  Villi- 
kens  and  his  Dinah,  my  love,  and 
marry  you  out  of  hand!  Let  me 
see,  what  do  you  say  to  Tom  Fair- 
fax?" 

"Too  short,"  came  from  the 
snowy  folds  of  the  Colonel's  shirt 
front. 


"Jack  Baker?" 

"The  world  is  hardly  large 
enough  for  his  spittoon  I"  laughed 
the  front. 

"Phil  Reynolds?" 

"  Has'nt  as  much  sense  as  his 
horses!" 

"William  Randolph?" 

"  Don't  love  me,  and  if  he  did  I 
would'nt  love  him,"  and  the 
speaker's  pretty  head  returned  to 
its  natural  position. 

"Well,  Miss  Hard-to-please, 
what  objections  can  you  urge  to 
the  elegant  Lionel  Bratton?" 

"  He  washes  in  milk  of  roses, 
perfumes  his  handkerchiefs  with 
patchouli,  and  walks  so  —  "  and 
Miss  Preston  seized  an  office  rule 
from  the  table  near,  and  balanc- 
ing it  in  the  tips  of  her  fingers  as 
a  cane,  minced  across  the  library 
with  dainty  strides. 

"Sit  down,  you  witch  I"  shout- 
ed the  Colonel,  weak  from  laugh- 
ing at  her  inimitable  mimicry  of 
the  dandified  beau  she  was  repre- 
senting. "By  George,  I  believe 
I'll  marry  you  in  despair  to  the 
Professor  I"  and  the  old  gentle- 
man wiped  his  eyes. 

"Why,  grand-pa,"  said  the 
sauby  girl,  as  she  halted  in  an  ir- 
resistibly comic  attitude  in  front 
of  the  Colonel's  chair,  "  I'd  just 
as  soon  think  of  marrying  a  roll 
of  vellum  with  pens  for  arms  and 
an  Encyclopedia  for  a  headi" 

"And  the  Bible  for  a  bosom, 
you  might  add,  Charley  I"  said  her 
grand-father  in  a  tone  as  nearly 
approaching  a  reproof  as  he  ever 
used  to  his  petted  darling. 

"That  I  may,  grand-pa!"  she 
said  quickly,— "  The  new  Testa- 
ment, that  is,  for  everything  that 
is  pure  and  gentle  and  lovely  is 
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found  in  his  heart  I  *'  and  to  the 
absolute  consternation  of  the 
Colonel,  Miss  Charley  burst  into 
a  fit  of  weeping,  put  her  dainty 
little  apron  to  her  eyes  and  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  dismay.  "Who 
can  comprehed  the  ways  of  girl- 
kind  I» 

The  Colonel's  wonder  at  the 
ways  of  young  feminines  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  deport- 
ment of  his  grand-daughter  dur- 
ing the  dinner  that  followed  their 
conversation  and  its  abrupt  ter- 
mination. Never,  even  in  her 
childish  days,  when  she  was,  as 
the  Professor  had  justly  termed 
her,  the  incarnation  of  mischief, 
had  Miss  Charley  been  wilder, 
more  playful  or  full  of  mis- 
chievous mirth.  Her  brilliant 
sallies,  directed  indiscriminately 
from  her  delighted  grand-father 
to  the  admiring  Frank,  who  was 
attempting  the  role  of  a  dignified 
and  ill-used  lover,  were  so  arch 
and  charming,  that  the  imperturb- 
able elegance  of  Uncle  Jack  was 
overcome  and,  on  one  occasion 
when  Ben,  his  son  and  subordi- 
nate, so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
indulge  in  an  audible  gufiaw,  al- 
though the  boy  immediately  en- 
deavored to  regain  his  lost  ground 
by  assuming  an  expression  of 
awful  solemnity,  the  old  man  took 
him  by  the  collar  and  conveying 
him  in  that  style  to  the  rear, 
cuffed  him  soundly  for  the  very 
offence  which  he  himself  had  un- 
observed, committed.  "I'll  learn 
you  manners.  Sir,"  he  said  to  the 
sobbing  and  repentant  Benjamin. 
' '  A  l^ffin  at  your  marster 's  table  I— 


ef  you   was  a   free   nigger  you 
could'nt  do  no  wuss!" 

Ben's  ears  ached  during  the 
remainder  of  the  repast  to  an  ex- 
tent that  effectually  prevented  a 
repetition  of  his  crime,  but  the 
Professor  was  a  greater  sufferer 
than  he.  In  every  way  that  the 
inventive  imagination  of  a  saucy 
and  self-willed  girl  could  suggest, 
was  that  unfortunate  gentleman 
roused  from  his  normal  state  of 
placid  repose,  and  held  up  to  the 
assembled  company  in  a  style  of 
publicity  which  brought  actual 
blushes  to  his  delicate,  intellectual 
countenance.  He  bore  the  girr» 
teasing  so  well  that  she  was  visit- 
ed with  some  compunctions  of 
conscience,  and  after  awhile  de- 
sisted long  enough  to  allow  the 
Professor  to  finish  his  peaches  and 
cream  in  comparative  ease.  His 
torments  were  recommenced  afler 
the  completion  of  the  meal  how- 
ever, when,  invading  the  sanctity 
of  his  sitting  room,  she  informed 
her  victim  that  she  had  come  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den! 

An  exceedingly  comfortable  den 
it  was,  with  its  luxurious  lounge 
and  arm  chairs  covered  with  bright 
fiowered  chintz,  and  its  large 
windows  with  white  muslin  cur- 
tains draped  over  their  green 
shutters,  and  fiowing  in  airy  folds 
over  the  cool  white  matting.  A 
classic  picture  here  and  there,  a 
statue  of  "  Helen,"  and  several 
antique  looking  vases  filled  with 
fresh  fiowers,  told  that  a  softer 
hand  than  that  of  a  man,  had 
managed  the  decorations  of  the 
room,while  books  and  manuscripts 
everywhere,  denoted  the  profess- 
ional character  of  the  room,  and 
attested  the  taste  of  its  owner.— 
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In  one  comer  stood  one  of  those 
huge  afiairs  of  rose-wood  and 
plate-glass,  known  as  a  bureau,  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  old 
family  homestead  through  the 
South,  until  pressing  military  ne- 
cessities converted  them  into  a 
novel  and  rather  expensive  kind 
of  fire- wood,  and  on  its  broad  top 
the  interference  of  delicate  hands 
was  again  visible  in  the  pin- 
cushion with  its  dainty  frills,  and 
a  watch  stand,  gorgeous  with  gold 
beads  and  embroidery.  This 
piece  of  furniture,  evidently  man- 
ufactured to  serve  the  needs  of 
several  generations  of  Preston's, 
and  which  it  was  mammy's  de- 
light to  keep  in  a  state  of  polish 
as  great  as  beeswax,  turpentine 
and  continual  rubbing  could  pro- 
duce, was  the  only  article  in  the 
room  which  suggested  its  occu- 
pancy as  a  chamber.  It  was  one 
of  the  fancies  of  the  Professor 
that  a  sleeping  room  should  con- 
tain nothiufs^  but  the  bed  of  the 
sleeper,  that  one,  at  least,  of  its 
windows,  should  be  left  continual- 
ly open,  and  also  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  sleeper,  as  he  valued 
a  healthy  existence,  to  pass  from 
his  morning  nap  to  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  in  which  he  was  to  remain 
for  the  space  of  twenty  consecu- 
tive moments  without  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  Thermometer  and 
his  personal  feelings.  Conse- 
quently, the  apartment  dedicated 
to  the  repose  of  this  disciple  of 
fresh  air  and  cold  water,  was 
furnished  on  a  scale  less  pretend- 
ing even  than  that  prepared  by 
the  Shnnamite  woman  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  weary  Pro- 
phet; and  adjoining  it,  was  the  tub; 
or  rather,  tank,  in  which  the  Pro- 


fessor, for  six  calendar  months, 
shivered  in  orthodox  and  severe 
suffering. 

Miss  Charley  made  herself  as 
free  with  the  Professor's  apart- 
ment as  she  had  done  with  him- 
self, while  he,  seated  at  his  desk, 
watched  her  with  an  amused 
smile  as  one  looks  at  the  antics  of 
a  very  sprightly  kitten.  The 
young  lady  abused  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  curtains,  one  of 
which  was  twisted  and  tied  in  a 
knot,  with  an  audible  remark  to 
the  effect  that  ^'men  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  spoil  pretty  things!  '^ 
Alluded  sarcastically  to  the  ^^lit- 
ter-airy" disorder  of  the  books 
and,  with  the  same  breath,  as- 
sured the  calumniated  Professor 
that  he  was  so  particular  and 
finicy,  that  he  was  born  to  be  an 
old  bachelor.  Dragged  a  chair  to 
the  mammoth  bureau  and,  stand- 
ing upon  it,  took  an  account  of 
stock  of  the  Professor's  razors, 
shaving  creams,  hair  oils,  and 
sweet'  scented  soaps—enquired  if 
it  was  in  accordance  with  Grecian 
customs  to  use  pat6  d'amands, 
made  mouths  at  herself  in  the 
glass,  and  declared  it  (the  mirror, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,)  was  an  old 
fright.  Then  jumping  down  from 
her  temporary  elevation,  she  stood 
on  tiptoe  and  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  all  enduring  Pro- 
fessor, read  the  sheet  of  manu- 
script before  him  and  criticised  it 
with  caustic  humor,  and  impu- 
dently declaring  that  she  could 
write  better  herself.  Then,  fear- 
ing he  might  think  her  in  earnest, 
she  told  him,  leaning  now  on  the 
table  and  looking  up  with  very 
earnest  eyes,  that  she  was  just 
beginning  to  know  how  much  she 
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owed  him  for  all  the  paias  he  had 
taken  with  her  and  Frank,  and 
was  Borry  they  had  not  profited 
better  by  his  kind  instructions. 

'*AhI»»  thought  the  Professor, 
greatly  astonished  and  quite 
elated  at  his  own  deep  artfulness, 
"Now  is  the  time  to  introduce 
Frank  with  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess!" 

'*  Miss  Charley,"  said  he,"  you 
have  given  me  pleasure  far  over 
and  above  whatever  pains  I  may 
have  taken  with  your  education. 
Miss  Charley— I  say.  Miss  Charley, 
Frank— I  intended  to  say  that 
Frank—" 

The  young  person  thus  thrice 
addressed,  put  her  fingers  into 
her  ears,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
like  an  animated  statue  of  des- 
pair. 

"  Please,  Professor,  abolish  the 
Franking  privilege ! ' '  She  pouted. 
"FrankI  Frank!  I'm  fairly  sick 
of  Frank!  I  like  him,  but  you 
know.  Professor,"  and  she  made 
the  most  comic  of  roguish*  faces, 
"  The  full  soul  loatheth  the  honey- 
comb!" 

Before  the  wily  Professor  could 
recover  his  surprise  at  the  failure 
of  his  deep  laid  snare,  the  bird 
for  whose  capture  it  had  been  pre- 
pared, snatched  his  hat  from  its 
peg  and  crushing  it  down  on  his 
head,  tied  on  her  own  jaunty  cap, 
and  ordered  him  to  escort  her  in- 
stanter  to  Broadfields. 

He  obeyed  unhesitatingly  and 
they  strolled  through  the  woods 
now  in  all  their  summer  luxuri- 
ance, for,  having  met  one  of  the 
servants  belonging  to  Broadfields 
and  being  told  the  ladies  were  out, 
they  turned  their  purposed  visit 
into  a  woodland  ramble. 


"Professor,"  said  Charley,  as 
he  panted  by  her  sidjB  after  at- 
tempting the  Herculean  feat  of 
bending  down  the  bough  of  a  tree 
so  as  to  obtain  the  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  parasite  which  clung  to 
it,  "I  never  did  see  any  one  so 
changed  as  Camille.  She  was  al- 
ways good  I  thought,  but  now 
she's  like  some  of  the  old  Saints 
you  read  of.  She's  all  the  time 
doing  good  to  somebody,  and  she 
visits  the  sick  and  poor  so  con- 
stantly that  I  asked  Dr.  Mason  if 
he'd  taken  her  into  partnership 
with  him.  She  is  mighty  sweet, 
but  she  has  never  been  gay,  since 
last  winter— the  time  Frank  first 
began  this  nonsense,  you  know— 
and  I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  her!" 

"  She  is  indeed  to  be  pitied.  Miss 
Charley!  I  never  knew  a  sadder 
case  than  hers,  for  you  know  her 
uncle  has  treated  us  like  real 
friends  and  told  us  all.  So  young, 
so  remarkably  handsome,  and  so 
gifted,  as  I  find  from  the  super- 
vision of  her  course  of  study 
which  she  was  so  kind  as  to  en- 
trust to  me,  and  yet  owing  to  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  position, 
debarred  from  the  society  she 
would  ornament  so  much,  and 
condemned  to  live,  as  it  were, 
under  a  ban." 

"What  a  wretch  that  husband 
of  hers  must  be!  I  could  pinch 
him!"  and  Miss  Charley's  fingers 
closed  viciously  on  the  petal  of 
the  fiower  she  held. 

"She  is  beautiful,  is'nt  she? 
and  grows  more  so  every  day.— 
She's  just  like  a  queen  and  so  un- 
conscious! I  declare,  Professor, 
I'd  give  anything — one  of  my 
fingers  almost— to  be  as  pretty  as 
Camille!" 
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"Miss Charley,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor," do -you  know  that  I  feel 
very  like  paying  you  a  compli- 
ment?" 

"Please  don't  I— if  you  did  it,  I 
should  know  it  was  true,  and  I 
might  be  spoiled  you  know  I"  and 
she  twinkled  her  bright  eyes 
merrily  at  him. 

He  returned  their  gaze  with 
compound  interest,  and  certainly 
there  never  was  better  material  to 
warrant  a  compliment  on  female 
beauty. 

Queenly  she  assuredly  was  not, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  woman- 
ly or  lovely  than  the  light  form 
which  was  stretched  against  a 
tree  in  a  pose  of  perfect  grace  with 
its  exquisite  proportions  fully  dis- 
played. 

"Her  husband  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  they  say,"  said  the 
Professor  after  a  pause,  carrying 
on  the  discourse  which  his  incipi- 
ent compliment  had  interrupted. 

"Pretty  is  as  pretty  does!"  was 
the  expressive  rejoinder. 

"Exactly.  By  the  way.  Miss 
Charlev,  I  think  that  saying  and 
the  equally  universal  one  of  the 
''Snake  in  the  grass,"  have  one 
and  the  same  origin,  and  that  a 
classic  and  very  ancient  one. 
'  Latetanguis  in  herba ,'  you  know 
Mif  8  Charley!" 

The  words  were  interrupted  by 
a  scream  which  rang  through  the 
woods,  and  springing  to  the  girl's 
side  he  saw  with  a  horror  no  words 
can  convey,  its  cause.  She  had 
lifted  her  fair  arm,  and  there, 
wound  round  its  soft  surface,  was 
a  Bmall  but  highly  poisonous  ad- 
der, with  its  hideous  flat  head, 
cmel  eyes,  and  hateful  open  mouth 


from  which  protruded  the  deadly 
fangs  it  had  just  withdrawn  from 
the  quivering  flesh. 

To  seize  the  reptile,  tear  it  from 
the  girl  and,  placing  its  head  un- 
der his  boot,  crush  it  to  a  mangled 
mass,  was  the  work  of  an  Instant, 
and  then  he  took  the  arm  in  his 
two  hands  and  examined  it  most 
anxiously.  The  puncture  in  the 
delicate  skin  was  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, but  a  discoloration  had  com- 
menced around  it,  and  a  tiny 
thread  of  vivid  scarlet  mounting 
rapidly  above  it,  showed  but  too 
plainly  that  the  poison  was  begin- 
ning to  diffuse  itself.  The  Profes- 
sor without  a  moment-s  hesitation 
unfastened  the  neat  cravat  of  black 
silk  which  supported  his  snowy 
collar,  and  tied  it  with  his  utmost 
strength  as  a  ligature  around  the 
pretty  arm,  now  swelling  rapidly. 
Charley  lay  still  until  he  had 
finished,  then  unclosing  her  eyes 
so  strangely  languid  now,  she  said 
faintly:  "Take  your  pen-knife, 
Professor.    I  can  bear  it." 

"  What,  my  dear  young  lady?" 
he  asked  timidly,  for  he  feared  she 
had  become  delirious. 

"  Your  knife ,"  she  murmured: 
"  Cut  out  the  place;  Don^t  mind 
hurting  me,"  and  the  eyes  closed 
again. 

Instead  of  obeying  the  command 
of  the  brave  little  thing,  the  Pro- 
fessor adopted  a  mode  of  cure, 
quite  as  successful  and  of  more 
ancient  origin. 

Kneeling  beside  her,  he  laid  the 
suffering  arm  again  on  the  moss 
covered  log,  and  stooping  down, 
applied  his  lips  to  the  scarcely 
perceptible  wound. 

In  a  few  moments  all  danger  to 
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the  patient  was  removed,  but 
when  her  heroic  doctor  informed 
her  of  the  fact,  he  found  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  young  life, 
Charley  had  fainted. 

Very  gently  and  tenderly  did  he 
nurse  her  until  life  and  animation 
returned,  bringing  water  in  his 
hat  from  the  spring  which  gurgled 
near,  and  bathing  her  head  and 
face  as  softly  as  a  woman  could 
have  done.  After  a  while  she 
opened  her  eyes,  looked  round, 
and  then  smiled  her  own  bright 
smile  and  sat  up,  herself  again. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not 
hurt?  she  said  anxiously.  "  The 
poison  must  have  been  very  virul- 
ent!" and  she  shuddered. 

He  laughed  away  her  fears  on 
.  his  account  and  then  finding  she 
was  still  uneasy,  assured  her  in 
his  simple,  earnest  manner,  that 
he  was  in  no  danger  and  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  and  declared  her 
ability  to  walk  home  at  once.  She 
was  not  so  strong  as  she  fancied, 
and  but  for  the  support  of  the 
strong  arm  at  her  command  she 
»would  have  sunk  long  before  she 
reached  Southside.  When  they 
had  entered  its  gate  she  stopped 
and  said:  *' Professor,  I  owe  you 
the  heaviest  debt  I  can  ever  have — 
my  life — I  do  not  love  obligations, 
but— but  I  am  willmg  to  take  it 
from  you!"  and  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  his  hand. 

**Upon  my  life!  Miss  Charley" 
— but  the  Professor  spoke  to  the 
air  or  the  shrubs  of  Mrs.  Preston's 
garden,  for  the  young  lady  whom 
lie  addressed  had  disappeared  from 
view. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  household  when  the  Professor 
related  the  incident  of  the  even- 


ing, and  manifold  the  miseries  to 
which  Miss  Preston  was  forced  to 
submit  by  her  anxious  relative. 
Despite  her  piteous  entreaties,  she 
was  put  to  bed  almost  by  force  of 
arms  by  her  grandmother  and 
mammy,  one  of  whom  took  her 
station  at  the  bedside,  while  the 
other  prepared  the  decoctions  and 
poison  preventives  which  they  ad- 
mistered  to  the  rebellious  patient 
In  vain  did  she  protest  that  the 
Professor  was  the  proper  subject 
of  their  offices;  Mrs.  Preston  heard 
all  she  had  to  say,  and  then  quiet- 
ly observed.  "  Give  her  the  white 
of  egg  now,  Patsey  !" 

The  Colonel  having  relieved 
himself  to  some  extent  by  having 
the  fastest  horse  in  his  stable  sad- 
dled by  Uncle  Jack  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision,  and  dispatched 
Frank  on  him  for  Dr.  Mason,  be- 
took himself  to  the  Professor^s 
room  and  subjected  that  gentle- 
man to  a  rigorous  cross  examina- 
tion. When  the  Professor  told  of 
the  girrs  heroic  request  that  he 
would  cut  out  the  infected  portion, 
the  old  gentleman  bounded  from 
his  chair. 

''By  George!"  he  exclaimed, 
''  she  is  the  greatest  girl  in  this 
world.  What  we  all  owe  to  you, 
James!"  and  he  wrung  the  Profes- 
sor's hand  and  left  the  sentence 
unfinished. 

Frank  soon  returned  with  Dr. 
Mason  whom  he  had  found  at 
Broadfields,  and  with  whom,  and 
Mrs.  Ester  and  Camille  he  had 
driven  over,  for  any  accident  to 
Charley  awakened  an  universal 
interest. 

The  Doctor  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  of  the  fair  sufferer,  who 
gave  him  and  the  Colonel,  who 
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accompanied  him,  an  indignant 
account  of  the  wrongs  she  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  her  zeal- 
ous nurses,  repeating  the  remedies 
they  had  administered,  and  declar- 
ing they  were  worse  than  a  dozen 
snakes.  The  good  Doctor  laugh- 
ed heartily  at  the  innovations  of 
the  two  new  practitioners,  but  re- 
lieved them  from  their  duty,  pre- 
scribed a  good  supper  for  the 
patient,  ^nd  proposed  that  Cam- 
ille  should  remain  with  her  for  the 
night.  "And  mind,  'Mandy," 
continued  the  genial  physician  to 
the  young  female  who  stood  fan- 
ning her  young  mistress,  ''  if  those 
girls  don^t  go  to  sleep  at  the  pro- 
per time,  but  go  to  talking  half 
the  night,  do  you  go  and  tell  your 
mistress!^' 

'  Mandy  giggled,  curtseyed,  and 
gave  the  required  promise. 

The  next  morning  saw  Miss 
Preston,  as  fresh  as  itself,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  looking  just  as 
usual  though  a  trifle  paler,  while 
she  carried  her  pretty  arm  in  a 
sling. 

She  experienced  no  other  incon« 
venience  from  her  accident,  except 
that  she  declared  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  hissing  when  she  read 
certain  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
and  felt  an  irresistible  inclination 
to  bite  when  she  thought  of  the 
approaching  Presidential  election. 

Her  fellow  actor  in  the  drama 
of  the  snake  in  the  grass,  was  less 
fortunate,  for  he  began  to  change 
for  the  worse  almost  from  the  day 
of  its  occurrence. 

There  was  no  tangible  disorder 
other  than  a  sorj  of  failing  of  the 
ent*u*e  man,  but  this  was  sufficient- 
ly distressing,  and  though  in  his 
gentle  way  he  besought  his  kind 


friends  not  to  trouble  themselves 
on  his  account,  they  became  seri- 
ously alarmed,  and  Dr.  Mason's 
services  were  again  called  into  re- 
quisition. The  Professor  sub- 
mitted, with  a  lamb-like  meekness, 
to  all  the  doctor's  questioning, 
punching  in  the  ribs,  and  even  ap- 
plication of  the  stethoscope,  and 
actually  allowed  an  examination 
of  his  month  to  assure  the  Colonel 
that  none  of  the  poison  had  been 
therein  secreted.  Doctor  Mason, 
with  preternatural  gravity,  desir- 
ed the  martyr  to  complaisance  to 
hold  back  his  head  and  open  his 
mouth,  which  being  done,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grave  discharge  of 
his  office. 

'*  I  can  find  nothing  here.  Colo- 
nel,'' he  said,  after  gazing  admir- 
ingly on  the  two  rows  of  dazzingly 
white  teeth  submitted  to  his  in- 
spection, "  but  gums  and  a  tongue 
in  a  perfectly  healthful  condition, 
and  a  set  of  teeth  which  may  defy  ' 
a  legion  of  dentistsi" 

"Well,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  I'm  glad  of  it,  but  I  wish 
we  could  cure  him!" 

This  wish  was  re-echoed  by  the 
entire  household,  as  the  days  went 
on,  and  the  amiable  gentleman 
who  had  endeared  himself  to 
every  member  of  it,  grew  weaker 
and  sadder,  though  with  a  patient 
disregard  of  self,  he  said  there 
was  little  the  matter  with  him 
and  he  would  soon  be  well. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
did  not  keep  a  promise,  and  Mrs. 
Preston  and  mammy  began  to 
look  grave,  shake  their  heads,  and 
mutter  oracular  sentences  when 
his  condition  was  discussed. 

All  the  servants  were  deeply 
interested,  and  none  more  so  than 
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the  dignified  Major  Domo,  Uncle 
Jack.  That  functionary  was  one 
morning  assisting  at  the  toilette 
of  his  master,  talking  as  was  his 
wont,  and  his  discourse  turned 
upon  the  Professor. 

^^I  tell  you  Sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
applied  the  well  lathered  brush  to 
the  Colonel's  chin  till  it  was 
covered  with  creamy  foam,  "I 
ain't  satisfied  with  the  Professor's 
action  at  all  Sirl  He's  nothing 
like  himself  and  dissembles  the 
statute." 

'*The  what,  Jack?"  said  the 
Colonel  as  well  as  he  could 
through  the  soap  suds. 

*'De  statute.  Sir — one  o'  them 
marble  men  at  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  and  I'se  o'  the  opin- 
ion that  something's  in  his  sys- 
temaction,  Sir." 

Uncle  Jack  lingered  over  the 
last  word  with  a  loving  tone,  for 
it  was  one  of  his  delights  to  use 
words  of  high  sound,  without  re- 
gard to  their  sense  or  signification, 
being,  as  Charley  termed  him,  a 
dictionary  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

A  prudent  regard  to  his  upper 
lip,  over  which  the  razor  was  now 
gliding,  prevented  the  Colonel's 
reply  and  Jack  continued. 

"Xow  Master,  I'se  'quainted 
with  a  very  nonsequented  thing 
that'll  reach  the  Professor's  state 
and  retract  it.  Patsey  she  say 
she  can  bile  bonset,  and  aggrimo- 
ny,  and  aleicanpane,  and  cam- 
momile,  and  flavor  it  with  spirits 
o'turpentine,  and  cure  him  with 
less  than  a  quart  of  recoction. — 
But  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  such 
truck.  When  a  gemman  looks 
peaked  like  the  Professor  does, 
that  gemman  is  conjured  I  say, 


and  all  the  yarbs  on  the  yearth 
can't  desist  him." 

"  Well  Jack,  how  to  get  him  un- 
conjured,  that's  the  question." 

^^  That's  as  easy  as  falling  off 
a  log.  Sir.  Just  let  the  Professor 
steal  a  gold  ring." 

"Mr.  Stuart  steal  a  rmg!— 
what  'do  you  mean,  you  black 
rascal— you  are  in  your  dotage!" 
shouted  the  Colonel,  jumping  np 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  chin. 

"I  aiu't  a  rascal,"  was  the 
pompous  reply  of  the  offended 
witchfinder,  "  and  as  for  dotage— 
y*ou'se  two  years  older  than  I  is 
anyhow!" 

*'  That's  true  Jack— many 's  the 
time  I've  fought  for  you  when  we 
were  boys  on  the  strength  of  those 
two  years  I  I  did'nt  mean  to 
abuse  you,  but  what  do  you  mean 
by  talking  that  way  of  the  Pro- 
fessor?" 

"Marster,  he  was  just  to  make 
'blieve  to  steal  de  ring  or  de 
charm  would'nt  expel,  Sir.  Yes 
Sir,  you  did  fight  for  me  many  a 
time  and  I  ain't  a  gwine  to  forget 
it,  Sirl  If  he  'stracts  the  ring 
from  a  lady  and  wraps  it  in  a 
toad's  skin  with  piece  o'  his  own 
hair  pinned  in  a  leaf  tore  out  C 
the  Bible  and  the  witch  o'  Endor, 
and  hides  it  in  de  dark  o'  the 
room  in  de  tree  what  the  snake 
come  ont  o'  and  then  goes  to  bed 
back'ards  without  saying  his 
prayers,  it  '11  cure  him  sartain. 
There's  your  coat.  Sir,"  and  he 
presented  the  glossy  broadcloth. 

'*  Well  Jack,  you  can  tell  him, 
but  I  think  he'll  say  the  remedy 's 
worse  than  the  disease!  Bring 
me  that  coat  I  wore  last  night. 

"De  one  wid  brass  buttons. 
Sir?" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  while 
Jack  bustled  to  the  wardrobe  and 
returned  with  the  garment,  which 
he  had  long  looked  on  as  the 
climax  of  Sartorial  skill. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  it 
a  while,  and  breaking  into  a 
laugh,  he  said,  ^^  I'm  too  old  for 
8ach  varieties  now,  Jack,  you  old 
dandy— take  the  coat,  and  when 
Miss  Charley's  married  I'll  send 
to  Hichmond  and  get  a  finer  one!" 

"Thankee,  master — ^your  sar- 
vent  Sir— there  ain't  nothing  like 
a  real  gentleman  after  all,  Sir, 
and  de  manner  is  more'n  de  coat! 
Sir,  won't  Patsey  be  proud.  Sir!" 
and  the  entranced  and  animated 
ebony  waddled  off  with  his 
treasure  folded  to  his  capacious 
chest. 

When  the  Colonel  would  require 
the  new  one,  which  depended  on 
the  occasion  of  Miss  Charley's 
marriage,  was  a  question  which 
was  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
family  in  general,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Lee  in  particular.  The  tipae  for 
that  young  gentleman's  return  to 
Richmond  was  drawing  rapidly 
on,  and  one  bright  afternoon  he 
held  the  Professor  to  his  promise 
to  press  his  suit  with  his  cousin 
and  obtain  her  consent.  The  Pro- 
fessor pressed  his  hand  wearily  to 
his  forehead,  while  a  flush  rose  to 
his  wan  face  which,  in  its  perfect 
regularity  of  feature  and  deathly 
paleness,  well  justified  Uncle 
Jack^s  comparison.  He  rose, 
however,  at  once,  and  said,  "I 
will  try,  Frank,"  and  walked  out 
to  the  library  where  Miss  Preston 
was  reading. 

She  made  a  pretty  picture  as 
6he  sat  in  her  dress  of  bright  pink 
muslin,  ornamented  with  some  of 
Vol.  III.— Ko.  VI. 


her  grand-mother's  old  lace,  on  a 
cushion  which  was  placed  on  the 
broad  sill  of  one  of  the  windows, 
with  a  book  in  her  pretty  hand 
and  her  eyes  fastened  intently  on 
its  page. 

As  the ,  Professor  approached, 
she  looked  up  with  a  beaming 
smile,  and  compressing  the  light 
folds  of  her  dress,  made  room  for 
him  by  her  side.  Bfi  did  not  take 
advantage  of  her  offer,  but  drew 
up  a  great  chair  just  in  front  of 
her,  and  seated  himself  in  it. 

^'What  book  is  it.  Miss 
Charley,"  he  said,  ^^that  is  more 
attractive  than  the  prospect  before 
you?  I  never  saw  Southside  look- 
ing so  lovely— nor  appreciated  so 
deeply  the  charms  of  my  happy, 
happy  home,  ^'he  added  as  it 
were  to  himself." 

"I  have  been  looking  out,"  she 
replied  as  she  closed  the  book, 
''and  I  picked  up  the  '  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish ,'  and  began  to 
read  just  where  I  opened.  Where 
John  Alden  goes  to  court  Priscilla 
by  proxy  for  old  Miles,  you 
know." 

**  I  remember ,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  with  the  skill  of  a  vete- 
ran campaigner  he  rapidly  took 
in  all  the  points  of  the  situation 
and  used  them  to  his  advantage, 
"  and  I  am  precisely  in  John's 
place— at  least  the  case  is  reversed, 
for  I  come  to  plead  the  cause  of 
young  Frank ,"  and  the  Professor 
ended  his  sentence  with  a 
smothered  sigh. 

"  You  tool"  said  Miss  Charley 
with  a  glance  of  pitiful  remon- 
strance, which  did  not  tend  to 
make  the  position  of  the  Professor 
more  pleasant. 

''I     promised     Frank,     Miss 
33 
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Charley.    He  is  a  noble  youth 
and  he  loves  you." 

''  But  I  don't  love  him,  Profes- 
sor, and  never  shall!" 

"Do  you  love  any  one  else, 
Miss  Charley?  Pardon  me,"  he 
said,  as  the  girl  sprang  from  the 
window  and  stood  by  him  with  a 
crimson  face,  "  I  asked,  because 
in  that  case,  Prank  desired  me  to 
say  he  withdi^ew  his  suit.  Miss 
Charley,  I  am  very  miserable  " — 
and  he  took  her  hand,  "very, 
very  wretched  I  Miss  Charley, 
Prank  wants  this  hand— will  you 
give  it  to  him?  I  am  going  away, 
going  to  leave  Southside  and  go 
wandering  some  where.  After 
you  are  married  I  may  be  able  to 
come  back,  but  I  cannot  stay  to 
see  it." 

"  Going  to  leave  us— Oh  I  Profes- 
sor, I  have  made  you  angry,  and 
I'm  so  sorry  I"  and  her  soft  lips 
trembled  like  those  of  a  grieved 
child,  while  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  both'  hands. 

"Angry!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
rose  and  stood  by  her,  "Oh!  if 
that  were  all!  Miss  Charley,  I've 
tried  to  bind  myself  in  honor  not 
to  tell  you,  but  I  cannot  help  it! 
The  only  feeling  I  have  for  you  is 
an  intense  love,  which  is  inter- 
woven with  my  very  life!  Nay, 
do  not  upbraid  me  "—as  she  trem- 
bled violently  and  turned  half 
from  him.  "I  feel  that  all  you 
can  say  would  not  be  half  suf- 
ficient punishment  for  my  pre- 
sumption. I  did  try,  Miss 
Charley,  on  my  honor  I  did— I 
have  suspected  my  love  for  a  long 
time,  but  on  that  day  in  the 
woods  when  you  were  suffering,  I 
knew  it.  Ever  since  I  have 
striven  to  crush  my  most  hopeless 


love,  and  succeeded  in  subduing 
all  outward  manifestation— but 
some  how  it  has  re-acted  on  my 
health,  and  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Forgive  me."  He  had  turned 
very  white,  and  now  sank  down 
in  the  chair,  weak  and  exhausted. 

Miss  Charley  walked  up  to  it, 
and  kneeling  down  beside  it,  8he 
slipped  both  of  her  little  warm 
hands  into  the  cold  pair  which  lay 
listlessly  on  his  knee,  "Profes- 
sor," she  said,  "I  give  them  to 
you  but  not  for  Frank!" 

He  raised  them  to  his  lips,  and 
then  with  a  violent  effort  of  self 
control,  put  them  from  him: 
"You  are  too  good,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  cannot  permit  such  an  act 
of  self  sacrifice.  You  pity  me, 
and  to  make  my  happiness,  are 
willing  to  destroy  your  own.  Xo, 
no,  beautiful  and  beloved  child,  I 
will  not  shadow  your  path— God 
bless  you  and  make  3-ou  happy— 
and  teach  me  how  to  live  without 
youl" 

"Professor,"  she  began,  but 
the  words  cost  her  a  great  effort, 
"I  do  pity  you." 

"Oh I"  he  cried  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  has  received  a  sharp 
blow,  "I  knew  it!  Charley! 
Charley!"  and  he  grasped  her 
hands  and  drew  her  up  to  him  as 
he  rose  with  her,  "pity  will  not 
answer  the  needs  of  my  lore. 
Child,  child,  I  love  you!  I  love 
you!  Oh!  I  cannot  be  content  with 
your  pity  as  a  return  for  my 
love!" 

"  Pity  is'nt  all!"  she  said  with 
a  momentary  return  of  her  spark- 
ling sauciness. 

"Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
think  so!"  he  groaned  while  a 
mist  came  over  his  eyes. 
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"Professor,"  she  said,  with  a 
sweet,  earnest  dignity,  "I  will 
show  you  my  very  heart,  and  if 
you  still  misjudge  it,  I  will  shut  it 
up  forever.  Ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, you  have  been  to  me 
what  no  one  else  on  earth  was — 
I  honor  and  reverence  you  next 
to  my  God  I — Pity  you  I  Professor, 
I— I— I  love  you  I"  and  her  bright 
eyes  said  more  than  the  words. 

The  Professor's  reply  was  not 
a  particularly  original  one,  but  its 
effect  was  sufficiently  marked,  and 
attested  that  all  fears  on  the  score 
of  pity  were  completely  allayed. 
Taking  his  treasure,  now  invest- 
ed with  a  womanly  timidity  which 
was  wonderfully  charming,  to  the 
broad  seat  at.  the  window,  the 
'*  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish" 
was  ignominiously  expelled  to 
make  room  for  one  far  more  in- 
teresting to  the  actors  therein. 

"My  darling ,'' said  the  Pro- 
fessor, *^  my  heart  overflows  with 
its  happiness — will  you  join  me  in 
an  ascription  of  thankfulness  to 
Him  who  has  given  itV 

"Ah!"  she  whispered  softly, 
"  you  always  teach  me  my  duty  I" 

He  folded  his  hands  over  hers 
and  a  thanksgiving  went  up,  not 
the  less  fervent  in  that  it  was  un- 
expressed. 

Sometime  later  wnen  Col.  Pres- 
ton, who  had  a  letter  to  write  for 
tbe  evening's  mail,  raised  the 
-curtain  which  fell  over  "  Charley 's 
corner,"  in  order  to  admit  as 
much  light  as  possible,  he  saw  a 
picture  which  caused  him  to  dis- 
believe the  evidence  of  his  senses. 


There  sat  the  grave  and  dignified 
Professor  laughing  with  the  glee 
of  a  boy,  and  nestled  on  his 
shoulder  was  Miss  Charley's 
shiny  head,  while  her  bright  eyes 
were  looking  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  tender  and 
confiding  love. 

"  Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Colonel.  "James! 
Charley!" 

The  Professor  rose,  and  gather- 
ing Charley  still  closer  in  his 
arms,  took  her  to  her  bewildered 
grand-father.  "Colonel,"  said 
he,  "  will  you  give  her  to  me?" 

"That  I  will  and  my  estate 
too!"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
"  Why,  bless  my  life,  this  is  what  I 
longed  for,  but  did  not  dare  to 
hope!  Charley,  child,  I'm  so 
glad!"  and  another  pair  of  arms 
was  twined  round  that  young 
lady,  who  stood  the  prettiest  ob- 
ject ever  thus  enfolded. 

"Grand-pa,"  she  ,said  softly, 
"  we  are  very  happy!" 

"  So  am  I,  my  darling ,"  and 
the  old  gentleman  kissed  her  pink 
cheek. 

"But  Charley,"  he  continued 
with  mock  solemnity,  "you  know 
you  will  do  James  *  an  injury  '  if 
you  marry  him  without  loving 
him  in  the  right  way!— Do  you 
love  him  in  the  right  way?" 

"He  knows,"  was  the  roguish 
reply,  as  Miss  Charley  slipped 
lightly  out  of  the  quartette  of  en- 
circling arms  and  took  her  blushes 
and  herself  out  of  the  room. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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Xuts  and  fruits  undoubtedly 
constituted  the  food  of  the  early 
Inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  was 
not  until  the  human  race  was  two 
thousand  years  old,  that  God  gave 
them  the  permission  to  eat  animal 
food. 

To  Adam  he  gave  every  fruit- 
bearing  tree  and  every  herb  bear- 
ing seed,  and  said,  this  shall  be 
your  food;  but  to  Noah,  he  said, 
^'  Even  as  the  green  herb  have  I 
given  you  every  moving  thing  that 
liveth;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. " 
In  those  glorious  old  days,  when 
the  earth  was  fresh  and  unex- 
hausted, the  antedeluvian  sages 
walked  amid  their  lofty  groves, 
the  trees  of  which  dropped  at 
their  feet  their  daily  food. 

When  Enoch's  friends  dined 
with  him,  their  dinner  did  not 
consist  of  soups,  roasts  and  stews. 
If  it  had,  one  of  the  early  men  of 
renown  would  have  been,  not 
Jubal,  whose  harp  and  organ  tilled 
the  new  and  beautiful  world  with 
melody — not  Tubal-Cain,  whose 
artistic  creations  in  metal  sent  his 
name  down  the  vista  of  ages  to 
immortality — not  Jabal,  who 
taught  his  sons  to  dot  the  green 
plains  with  tents,  and  cover  the 
rich  meadows  with  flocks  and 
herds — ^but  a  physician,  whose 
pills  and  lotions  should  ease  the 
aching  head  and  uneasy  stomach, 
and  who  would  have  been  char- 
acterized, as  the  ^^  father  of  all 
such  as  administer  drugs  and  ap- 
plv  plasters." 

i^o,  Enoch's  guests,  hearty  gen- 
tlemen of  six  and  eight  hundred 
years  of  age,  dined  upon 


— "  fruits  of  aU  kinds,  in  coat, 
"Bough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded 

husk  or  shell," 
"She (some  fair  £ye,  Adah  or  Zillah) 

gathers  tribute  large ;  and 
**Onthe  board  heaps  with  unsparing 

hand  ;  for  drink, 
"The  grape,  she  crushes,  InolTensiTe 

must,  and  meathes  fix>m 
"  Many  a  berry  ;  and  from  sweet  ker* 

nels  pressed  she  tempers 
"  Dulcet  creams."— 

How  nice  it  would  have  been 
to  have  dined  with  Enoch! 

Long  after  the  permission  was 
given  to  eat  "  every  moving  thing 
that  liveth,"  there  was  issued  a 
divine  law  to  the  effect  that  no 
fruit-bearing  trees,  in  scripture 
language,  *' trees  for  meat"  should 
be  destroyed.  Even  in  time  of 
war,  no  plea  of  "  military  neces- 
sity "  that  most  unanswerable  of 
pleas,  was  admitted  for  such  des- 
truction; for,  said  the  only  per- 
fectly wise  Law-giver,  "the tree 
of  the  field  is  man's  life."  The 
presents  carried  down  by  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  to  the  dread- 
ed ruler  of  Egypt,  were  spices, 
honey,  nuts  and  almonds.  The 
"nuts"  referred  to,  as  distinct 
from  almonds,  were  probably  Per- 
sian walnuts,  which  form  one  of 
the  staple  commodities  of  the 
East. 

In  Ecclesiastes  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing verse: 

"I  went  down  into  the  garden 
of  nuts,  to  see  the  fruits  of  the 
valley,  to  see  whether  the  vine 
flourished,  and  the  pomgranates 
budded." 

The  garden  of  nuts  seemed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  "  home  ar- 
rangements "  of  Solomon -s  luxu- 
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ious  residences.  In  those  wonder- 
ful mounds  recently  opened  around 
Kertcb,*  in  the  Crimea,  where 
tombs  have  been  opened  to  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  have  lain 
in  darkness  ^nd  silence  for  near 
three  thousand  years,  the  dead 
are  found  with  walnuts  in  the 
bands,  which  have  fallen  to  dust 
around  them,  and  near  them  are 
also  found  bottles  of  wine,  which, 
in  some  cases,  still  retain  a  small 
portion  of  the  ruby  liquid.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
people  to  place  food  beside  the 
dead.  The  Greeks  called  chest- 
nuts and  other  nuts  by  a  name 
signifying  "  to  eat "  and  from  this 
word  is  derived  our  botanical 
name,  Fagus,  which  is  still  ap- 
plied to  some  nut-bearing  trees. 

Learned  men  of  the  present  day 
are  much  exercised  about  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  necessary  to 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
muscular  strength  and  health. — 
The  British  and  other  European 
periodicals  abound  in  articles  on 
"Food and  Drink."  "The  re- 
lation of  food  to  muscular 
fitreogth,"  &c.  Blackwood's  last 
gives  a  fanny  poem  on  "  The  true 
Regimen  for  Irish  Evils ';  which 
ends  with 

"Oh!  a  very  fine  matter  is  good  Leg- 
islation 

And  a  very  fine  matter  is  good  Educa- 
tion : 

But  to  make  people  thriving,  contented, 
and  quiet, 

^  T\s  nHne  qua  non  to  begin— with  their 

D«T.»» 

They  tell  you  that  Prussia  owes 
her  recent  victories  to  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  food  necessary  to  put 

♦Antiquities  of  Kertch.  and  Re- 
searches in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
By  D.  McPherson,  M.  D.,  London. 


strength  and  nerve  into  her  sol* 
diers,  and  they  nearly  all  agree 
in  insisting  on  large  quantities  of 
animal  food. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Edinburgh  Beview  says,  ''It  is 
scarcely  necessary  here  to  insist 
upon  the  value  of  animal  food  to 
all  classes  of  consumers.  Its  ab- 
sence is  noted  by  a  lowered  phy- 
sique, its  presence  by  superior 
tone  and  vigor.  Those  whQ  study 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  nation 
can  place  their  fingers,  guided  by 
pathological  indications,  upon 
years  of  high  price,  which,  to  a 
very  large  class  of  the  community 
are  years  of  virtual  scarcity,  and 
consequently  of  increased  debility 
and  disease." 

This  is  probably  true  of  people 
whose  food  is  almost  exclusively 
bread  and  meat,  for  when  the 
meat  is  withdrawn  the  bread  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  health 
and  strength;  but  if  they  had, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Europe,  olive  yards  and  vineyards, 
and  like  the  Fersians,innumerable 
groves  of  nut  trees,  we  doubt  if 
the  absence  of  animal  food  would 
be  noted  by  anything  except  ab- 
sence of  disease.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  of  these 
learned  gentlemen,  we  can  never 
forget  the  fact,  that  the  armies  of 
the  1st  Kapoleon  were  composed 
of  the  simply  reared  peasants  of 
France,  whose  food  usually  con- 
sists of  coarse  bread,  salads,  olive- 
oil  and  wine.  The  Bussian  gren- 
adiers are  celebrated  for  their 
splendid  physique,  and  are  thus 
described  by  an  English  tourist 
as  long  ago  as  1779.  '*They  are 
the  finest  body  of  men  I  ever  saw. 
Xot  a  man  under  six  feet  high. 
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Their  rations  consist  of  eight 
pounds  of  black  bread  (made 
from  the  whole  grain)  four  pounds 
of  oil,  and  one  pound  of  salt  for 
eight  days. "  "  In  1854,  when  the 
Russians  surprised  the  world  by 
standing  against  the  combined 
forces  of  France  and  England,  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Alma,  dead 
Russians  were  found  with  their 
rations  in  their  knapsacks,  and 
these  rations  were  simply  bread 
saturated  with  oil. 

But  of  all  the  men  who  have 
ever  lived,  the  Spartans  have 
gained  the  greatest  distinction  for 
enduring  strength  and  invincible 
courage.  At  their  public  tables, 
each  individual  was  required  to 
furnish  one  bushel  of  flour,  eight 
measures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of 
cheese  and  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  figs  per  month.  Bread,  wine, 
cheese  and  figs,  was  the  iood  ojf 
the  Spartan  heroes:  and  the  Greeks 
all  lived  chiefly  upon  vegetable 
food.  For  beauty  of  person, 
superiority  of  mind,  artistic  taste 
and  skill,  physical  strength  and 
courage,  has  any  people  ever  sur- 
passed them.  So,  with  all  due 
respect  for  Liebeg  and  his  brother 
chemists,  with  their  theories  re- 
garding nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  foods,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  that  the  striking 
fact  of  the  great  longevity  of 
people  before  the  Flood,  and  the 
immediate  shortening  of  life  at- 
tendant on  the  commencement  of 
the  use  of  animal  food  after  it, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  consider- 
ed, or  more  probably,  believed,  by 
modern  scholars.  Noah  lived 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but 
Abraham  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five   years,    and  the  de- 


cline gradually  went  on  until  m 
our  day,  thirty  years  is  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  generation. 

These  theories,  however  being 
only  theories,  bring  us  to  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul  in  such  mat- 
ters. "Let  every  one  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind."— 
Our  Savior  himself  taught  that  no 
sjnritual  defilement  can  be  caused 
by  food. 

But  to  our  proper  subject— nut- 
bearing  trees—"  trees  for  meat.'' 

Castanea  Vesca.— Called  by 
Linneas,  Fagus  Castanea,  the 
Fagus  being  as  before  remarked, 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fying "to  eat.''  Castanea  was 
the  name  of  a  city  in  l^essaly, 
whence  the  Romans  first  procar- 
ed  the  chesnut,  which  was  grown 
so  abundantly  by  the  ancients.— 
It  is  so  common  in  France  and 
Italy  that  it  is  often  considered  a 
native  of  those  *  countries.  The 
great  chesnut  forests  of  the  Apen- 
nines fbmish  a  large  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  peasantry  at  this 
day.  A  sweet  and  highly  nutri- 
tious flour  is  prepared  from  them 
which  makes  a  delicious  bread.— 
The  Rev.  Mr.  D.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, being  in  Italy  when  the 
peasants  were  gathering  their 
harvest  of  nuts,  and  being  sur- 
prised at  the  immense  quantities 
of  them,  asked  what  use  they 
made  of  them.  "  They  live  upon 
them"  was  the  answer.  "In- 
deed," replied  Mr.  D.  "I  should 
not  fancy  being  confined  to  chest- 
nuts as  food." 

"  Yet  I  have  been  told  "  replied 
the  Italian  "  that  the  South  Caro- 
linians live  principally  upon  rice, 
and  the  Irish  upon  potatoes,  and  if 
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I  were  compelled  to  make  a  choice 
of  one  of  the  three,  I  should  prefer 
chesDUts  decidedly."  They  are 
also  much  used  in  other  European 
countries.  A  traveller  writing 
from  Heidelberg,  says  ^^  Chesnuts 
here  form  a  favorite  dish  with  all 
classes,  and  I  will  confess  that  I 
have  scarcely  found  a  German 
diet  that  I  relish  better."  Mr. 
Phillips,  says  (Pomarium  Brit, 
page  95. )  ^ '  Chesnuts  stewed  with 
cream  make  a  much  admired  dish, 
aDd  many  families  prefer  them  to 
all  other  stuffing  lor  turkeys. 
They  also  make  an  excellent  soup. " 
If  the  superstition  that  the  food 
produced  by  long-lived  plants  is 
conducive  to  longevity,  has  any 
foundation  in  truth,  then  the 
peasants  who  live  upon  chesnuts 
ought  to  live  to  great  age,  for 
chesnut  trees  have  been  known  to 
live  a  thousand  years.  The  great 
Tortworth  chesnut,  at  Tortworth 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Aikins 
in  his  history  of  that  county,  as  a 
fiimous  tree  in  King  John's  reign, 
and  Evelyn  in  his  "  Sylva  "  states 
that  it  was  called,  even  in  King 
Stephen's  time,  the  "  great,  Tort- 
worth chesnut."  In  1772  Lord 
Ducie  had  a  painting  made  of  it 
—it  measured  fifty-seven  feet  in 
circumference.  Another  celebrat- 
ed chesnut  is  that  at  Marsham, 
Norfolk  county,  England,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  over  a  thousand 
years  old.  But  neither  of  these 
are  so  well  known  as  the  famous 
tree  on  Mt.  Etna,  which  has  ex- 
cited the  surprise  of  travellers  for 
ages.  In  1770  this  tree  measured 
two  hundred  and  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. When  visited  by  M. 
Houel,  it  was  in  a  state  of  decay, 


having  lost  a  greater  part  of  its 
branches,  pjxd  its  trunk  was  entire- 
ly hollow.  A  house  was  actually 
built  inside  of  this  immense  hol- 
low tree  (see  Arboretum  Brit.) 
and  some  country  people  lived  in 
it  with  an  oven,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
they  dried  chestnuts,  filberts,  and 
other  fruits  which  they  wished  to 
preserve  for  winter's  use.  Kircher, 
in  1670,  afiirms  that  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  might  be  folded  in  the 
famous  Etna  chestnut.  This  tree 
was  standing,  a  mere  wreck  how- 
ever of  its  former  greatness,  in 
1844. 

The  Spanish  chestnut  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  common 
variety,  but  far  inferior  in  sweet- 
ness. It  is,  however,  delicious 
when  cooked,  and  the  number  of 
delicate  dishes  prepared  from  it, 
is  suprising  to  an  American 
traveller.  It  grows  readily  from 
the  nut,  produces  in  about  seven 
years,  and  thrives  well  in  this 
country.  ''There  is  one  at 
Presque  Isle,  the  residence  of 
Wm.  Denning,  Esq.,  in  Dutchess 
Co.,  X.  Y.  which  some  years  ago 
was  over  forty  feet  high . ' '  Young 
trees  of  both  kinds  can  be  procur- 
ed from  the  nurseries,  and  for 
beauty  as  a  lawn  tree,  there  are 
few  things  superior  to  the  chestnut. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gfentleman  records  an  instance  of 
an  old  man  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  planted  a  chestnut  orchard 
and  lived  to  enjoy  its  fruits.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  plant  a 
cultivated  field  in  chestnuts,  put- 
ting them  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
asunder,  and  placing  a  small 
stake  to  mark  where  each  nut  is 
planted.    The  field  could  then  be 
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continued  in  cultivation  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  in  which  period,  the 
chestnut  crop  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  The  nuts,  if  planted 
in  the  fall,  very  soon  after  being 
taken  from  the  burr,  and  lightly 
covered— from  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch— will  grow  as  easily 
as  a  grain  of  corn,  and  if  cultivat- 
ed afterwards,  they  grow  rapidly.  ^ 
When  Col.  Buckner  of  Ga., 
gathers  from  a  single  acre,  in  a 
single  season,  $1400  worth  of  ap- 
ples, what  might  we  expect  from 
an  acre  of  full  grown  chestnut 
trees. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  de- 
scribing the  glory  of  Assyria,  un- 
der the  similitude  of  a  fine  tree, 
says,  "  Not  any  tree  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord  was  like  unto 
him  in  his  beauty ;— the  c^tnut 
trees  were  not  like  his  branches." 
Cabya  Alba.  —  Shell-bark 
hickory.  This  tree  furnishes  the 
most  delicious  of  all  nuts,  and  is 
the  only  hickory  nut  with  a  shell 
thin  enough  to  yield  to  the  nut 
crackers.  Some  other  varieties  of 
hickory  produce  a  fine  kernel,  but 
the  shell  is  so  thick,  they  require 
almost  a  sledge  hammer  to  break 
them.  There  is  much  difierence 
ofsizeinthe  shell- bark,  and  we 
have  been  told  of  a  tree  growing 
on  Crooked  Creek,  Union  county, 
N.  C,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
which  bears  a  nut  as  large,and  with 
a  shell  as  thin  as  the  English 
walnut.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  graceful  of  trees, 
making  splendid  park  trees,  either 
singly  or  in  groups.  They  require 
rich  mellow  soil,  and  as  they  are 
difficult  to  transplant,  it  is  best  to 
plant  the  nuts  where  they  are  to 
grow,  which  they  do  readily  and 


the  growth  is  rapid  when  every- 
thing is  suitable. 

Cabya  Olivefobhus.— This  is 
the  well  known  and  highly  prized 
Pecan  nut,  (Fecanier  of  tbt 
French.)  The  tree  is  large  and 
beautiful,  the  leaves  are  much 
narrower  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  hickory. 

The  pecan  forests  of  Texas 
furnish  large  quantities  of  those 
rich  and  symmetrical  nuts  to  the 
market  of  New  Orleans,  whence 
they  are  shipped  to  Europe,  where 
they  are  said  to  bring  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  nut.  It 
grows  from  the  seed  and  will  come 
into  bearing  in  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  It  is  a  fine  fruit,  but  in- 
ferior in  fiavor  to  the  Southern 
Shell-bark.  There  is  one  bear 
ing  in  the  capitol  grounds,  at 
Washington. 

CoRYLUs  AvKLLANA.— Hazel- 
nut and  Filbert  These  hardj 
little  trees  are  found  growing  wild 
both  in  Europe  and  America— 
that  is,  the  hazelnut,  for  the  fil- 
bert is  only  the  hazelnut  improv- 
ed by  cultivation.  They  can  be 
reared  with  less  trouble  than  any 
other  nut,  as  the  tree  soon  attains 
its  growth  and  comes  into  bearing. 
They  are  grown  from  the  nuts,  or 
from  laye|:s,  and  are  usually  plant- 
ed in  rows  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  apart.  In  Kent  Co.,  Eng., 
they  never  suffer  them  to  rise 
higher  than  six  feet,  regularly 
pruning  them,  in  the  manner  of 
the  gooseberry  bush.  They  have 
here  extensive  filbert  orchards 
whence  the  London  market  is 
supplied.  These  orchards  are 
very  numerous  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  fine  old  town  of  Maidstone, 
(which  lies  so  beautifully  on  a  slope 
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in  the  central  vale  of  Kent,  and 
contains  so  many  cnrious  old 
houses,  and  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  ancient  parish  churches  in 
England.)  We  can  imagine  the 
beauty,  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  scene,  when  the  rosy  English 
lads  and  lasses  gather  theit  filbert 
crops;  and  the  fancy  travels  from 
the  trimly-cut  rows  of  filberts,  to 
the  lofty  pecan  forests  of  Texas, 
where  the  planter's  children,  and 
the  little  negroes,  mingle  their 
shouts  of  glee  as  the  brown  nuts 
patter  down  upon  the  springy, 
virgin  soil. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
filbert,— the  white-skinned,  the  red- 
skinned,  the  cluster-nut  and  the 
cobnut— the  last  being  a  very 
large  fine  variety.  The  trees 
begin  to  bear  in  four  or  five  years 
from  the  seed. 

Castanba  Pumila.— Chinqua- 
pin or  Dwarf  Chestnut.  This  tree 
is  small,  notr  attaining  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  situations,  and 
bearing  usually  at  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet.  A  tree  growing 
in  Hopewell,  Mecklenburg  co., 
X.  C,  produces  fruit  twice  as 
large  as  the  common  kind.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  but 
the  people  of  -the  South  have 
hitherto  been  so  indififerent  to  the 
productions  of  their  own  country, 
that  the  experiment  has  yet  to  be 
tried.  The  nuts  sell  readily — 
school-boys  particularly  being  al- 
ways eager  to  buy  them.  When 
Charlotte  becomes  as  old  a  town 
as  Maidstone  in  Kent,  perhaps 
the  chinquapin  orchards,  will 
bloom  and  fruit  around  it,  as  the 
filbert  orchards  now  do  around 
that  quaint  and  lovely  old  English 


borough.  The  bloom  of  the  chin- 
quapin, like  that  of  the  chestnut 
is  a  soft,  amber  hued  catkin,  with 
a  delicate  perfume. 

JuGLANS  KiGRA.— The  black 
walnut  is  a  most  graceful  tree — 
none  superior  to  it,  and  the  nuts 
are  rich  in  oil,  but  rather  strong 
in  flavor.  They  grow  easily,  and 
in  great  abundance  in  the  South- 
em  States. 

It  is  amongst  nuts  what  bacon 
is  amongst  meats— strong  and 
greasy.  The  shell-bark  is  as  deli- 
cate as  fresh  cream,  the  Pecan  is 
next  in  delicacy,  the  Persian  (or 
English)  walnut  next,  and  then 
our  hardy  native  black  species. 

It  is  very  productive.  The 
country  lads  of  the  South  store 
them  away  for  winter^s  use  by  the 
wagon  load— and  they  are  a  de- 
licious ingredient  in  the  home 
made  candy,  the  manufacture  of 
which  afibrds  such  fh)lics  in  the 
winter  evenings.  Jack,  Harry 
and.  Tom  think  walnut  candy 
quite  as  goo^  as  the  most  ex- 
pensive French,  and  the  fun  of 
seeing  and  assisting  at  the  mak- 
ing, enhances,  ten  fold,  its  value. 
To  show  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  cultivated,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer, 

'^  I  planted  the  nuts  in  the  fall 
soon  after  they  fell,  with  a  hoe 
about  two  inches  deep.  They 
grew  rapidly  and  in  six  or  seven 
years  from  the  planting,  they  be- 
gan to  bear.  I  have  since  planted 
two  acres  west  of  my  house.  It 
would  be  better  to  plow  the  land 
deeply  before  planting." 

Another  correspondent  of  the 
same  paper  says,  he  planted  five 
acres  in  walnuts  in  1843,  and  in 
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1858,  fifteen  years  after,  some  of 
his  trees  were  thirty-five  feet  in 
height.  ' 

JuoLANS  Regia.— The  English 
walnut  grows  as  easily  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  hlack,  and  is  also  a 
splendidly  picturesque  and  grace- 
ful tree.  '^It  has  strong  claims 
upon  the  landscape  gardener, 
bemg  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  massive  trees  he  can  employ 
in  his  beautiful  art.  When  full 
grown,  it  is  scarcely  inferior,  in 
the  boldness  of  its  ramification, 
or  the  amplititude  of  its  head,  to 
the  oak  or  chestnut;  and  what  it 
lacks,  in  spirited  outline,  when 
compared  with  those  trees,  is 
fully  compensated,  in  our  estima- 
tion, by  its  superb  and  heavy 
masses  of  foliage,  which  catch 
and  throw  off  the  broad  lights 
and  shadows  in  the  finest  manner, " 
(Downing's  Landscape  Garden- 
ing.) In  France  extensive  or- 
chards of  this  nut  are  planted, 
and  large  quantities  are  sold  in 
all  the  markets  of  Europe.  In 
Persia  it  is  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities, and  quantities  of  oil 
are  there  manufactured  from  it. 
It  grows  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  and  bears  abundantly,  but 
is  an  exotic  of  course.  The  nut 
is  fine  for  the  table,  but  not  equal 
to  the  Shellbark  and  Pecan. — 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Persian  walnut.  "  A  tree  of  the 
*  Titmouse 'or  *  Thinshelled  »  va- 
riety {Juglans  regia  tenera)  is 
standing  on  the  premises  of  Col. 
Peter  Force,  of  Washington  City. 
This  tree  in  1855,  was  forty-five 
feet  in  height  (twenty  years  from 
the  planting)  and  bearing  abun- 
dance of  excellent  nuts.''  It  be- 
gins to  bear  in  eight  or  ten  years 


fh>m  planting  the  seed.  In  Per- 
sia the  most  highly  prized  variety 
is  the  '  Kaghazi '  which  there  sell 
at  four  cents  per  hundred.  The 
shell  is  almost  as  thin  as  paper- 
easily  broken  by  the  hand.  It  is 
also  the  largest  variety.  A  single 
tree  will  produce  25,000  nuts. 

About  1,150,000  pounds  of  wal- 
nut kernels  are  annually  con- 
signed to  the  oil  press  in  Cash- 
mere, producing  a  large  amount 
of  oil  and  cake,  of  much  valae. 
They  are  much  used  also  as  an 
article  of  food.  ^  (Patent  Office 
Keport.) 

We  have  now  noticed  seven 
varieties  of  most  valuable  nut- 
bearing  trees,  the  Chestnut,  the 
Shellbark,  the  Pecan,the  Blackand 
Persian  Walnuts,  the  Filbert  and 
Chinquapin.  To  plant  them  would 
be  an  outlay  of  but  little  time  and 
money— the  young  growing  trees 
will  scarcely  interfere  with  your 
crops,  and  we  think  it  probable 
that  one  acre  of  full  bearing  Chest- 
nut, Shellbark,  Pecan  or  Persian 
walnut  trees,  would  yield  more 
profitably  than  any  acre  of  cotton, 
rice,  or  sugar-cane  that  ever  grew. 
And  some  of  them  continue  to 
bear,  without  cultivation,  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  Tort- 
worth  Chestnut  must  be  near  a 
thousand  years  old—as  it  was 
standing  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  one  at  Marsham  still  older. 

The  almond  (Amygdalus  com- 
munius)  could  be  grown  in  this 
country  with  proper  care.  It 
fiourishes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  where  the  winter  climate  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  severe  as 
that  of  Washington  City.  It 
however  requires  a  particular 
kind  of  soil,  deep,  dry  and  sandy 
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or  calcareous.  They  will  grow  in 
any  soil  not  too  moist,  but  they 
do  not  flourish  as  they  do  in  the 
soil  best  suited  to  them.  It 
yields,  in  bearing  years,  about 
twenty  pounds  to  a  tree,  which  at 
30  cents  per  pound,  would  amount 
to  at  least  81,000,  to  an  acre. — 
The  sweet,  soft  shelled  variety 
( Amande  a  coque  moUe,  of  France) 
is  the  most  highly  prized. 


The  trees  can  be  obtained  from 
any  nurseryman,  and  they  also 
grow  readily  from  the  nuts,  if 
they  are  fresh. 

The  delicious  cocoanut,  pista- 
chio and  other  tropical  nuts  do 
not  suit  our  climate,  and  we  will 
not  trouble  our  readers  with  them. 
They  are  interesting  to  the  botan- 
ist, and  to  the  general  reader,  but 
not  to  the  practical  agriculturist 
of  this  latitude. 


MARY  ASHBURTON.* 

A     TAL8     or     XABTLAND      LIFE. 

CHAPTER  III. 


The  days  passed  into  weeks  and 
the  weeks     into    months.     The 
winter   snows  came    and  went, 
now  burying  the  landscape  under 
its  bleaching  purity,  then  leaving 
it  green  and  sodden  as  if  a  spring 
dwelt  beneath  each  little  blade  of 
grass,   ready   to    pour    forth   a 
sparMing   rill  at    the   touch    of 
a  butterfly's    fitep.     The     usual 
iarming   operations   went    on;— 
first  the  bladd,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  com  in  the  ear.    Mother 
had  much  spinning  and  weaving 
done,  brought  out  a  new   carpet 
from  the   loom   for   the   dining- 
room,  the  old  one  being   cut   in 
pieces  and  distributed  about  the 
premises.    I  trained   more  vines 
on  the  walls,  essaying  a  tropical 
creeper  which  I  induced  to  flour- 
ish after  many  efibrts,  and  prided 
myself  no  little  upon  the  garden 
which  produced  the  largest  hearts- 

♦  Continued  from  page  418. 


ease  and  most  brilliant  dahlias  in 
the  neighborhood. 

My  mother  insisted  upon  my 
accompanying  her  in  her  tea- 
drinkings  with  her  neighbors,  and 
as  the  little  ones  seemed  to  fancy 
me  and  we  could  always  slip  into 
some  quiet  comer  for  the  story- 
telling that  they  always  exacted 
from  me,  I  did  not  object.  The 
older  girls,  near  my  own  age  kept 
shy  of  me,  expressing  it  as  their 
opinion  that  Mary  Ashburton  was 
so  old  of  her  years  and  so  far  ofl* 
from  them  that  they  could  never 
feel  at  ease  with  her  or  as  if  she 
was  like  them,  for  all  she  was  so 
smart  at  housekeeping  and  could 
make  such  pies  and  bread. 

Sometimes  they  came  to  see  us, 
when  I  entertained  them  as  well 
as  I  could,  showing  them  my 
flowers,  my  various  little  arrange- 
ments, even  my  new  dresses,  if  I 
happened     to   have     any,     and 
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thought  the  exhibition  would  in« 
teres  t  them.  This  seemed  to  gaia 
them  somewhat,  though  the  dis- 
tance remained  between  us.  I 
did  not  need  them,  and  never  sought 
to  affiliate  with  them  in  any  de- 
gree, for  though  many  of  our 
pursuits  were  the  same,  our  tastes 
were  dissimilar.  I  don't  think 
they  found  my  company  more 
congenial,  though  I  always  strove 
to  exhibit  a  friendly  feeling  .to- 
wards all  with  whom  I  was 
thrown. 

I  studied  much,  that  is  I  seized 
upon  every  spare  moment  as  an 
opportunity  for  mental  improve- 
ment, picking  up  information 
wherever  it  was  to  be  obtained, 
learning  from  every  object  in 
nature  to  adore  the  Creator  of  all 
the  beauty  I  enjoyed  so  intensely. 
I  arose  early  with  a  song  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  in  my 
heart  for  the  loveliness  with  which 
He  had  clothed  the  earth,  and  I 
sang  among  the  birds  and  flowers, 
feeling  myself  to  be  one  almost 
with  my  blithe  companions,  work- 
ing briskly  with  hoe  and  spade. 

Thus  passed  my  days;  so  passM 
away  the  spring  and  half  the 
summer  till . 

One  evening  we  were  seated  out 
before  the  door,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  breeze  that  sprang  up 
after  the  heat  of  the  day.  Knit- 
ting in  hand,  I  was  seated  on  my 
bench  under  the  honeysuckle, 
when  a  cloud  of  dust  up  the  road 
attracted  our  attention,  and  pre- 
sently a  carriage  emerged  into 
view. 

"It  IS  young  Chauncey;  he  re- 
turns to-day,"  said  father,  feeling 
in  his  pocket  for  his  knife  with 
which  he  intended  to  w]iittle  the 


empty  spool  mother  had  just  put 
down. 

I  started  and  half  arose  with 
the  violent  beat  my  heart  gave 
when  his  name  was  mentioned.— 
He  was  home  then.  Oh  I  what 
happiness  to  be  near  him  again— 
to  feel  that  he  was  there.  An  ex- 
quisite sense  of  perfect  content 
stole  over  me;  the  something  that 
I  missed  wheii  he  was  absent,  was 
there,  and  a  comparative  happi- 
ness was  mine.  'New  life  seemed 
to  animate  me;— I  felt  so  joyous 
that  I  could  have  sung  out  with 
heart's  delight.  I  felt  the  light 
stealing  to  my  eyes,  the  color  to 
my  cheek,  my  whole  being  radiant 
with  happiness. 

Kear  him  again  I  see  him  again  I 
The  birds  seemed  to  sing  more 
sweetly,  the  meadows  greener,  the 
bleating  lainbs  and  the  tinkle  of 
the  distant  bells  more  melodious; 
all  the  varied  charms  of  evening 
life  had  tenfold  their  harmony, 
because  I  felt  that  he  was  near  me 
again.  Near,  and  yet  so  distant, 
an  ocean  might  have  separated 
us— but  I  did  not  think  of  that  on 
this,  the  first  evening  of  his  re- 
turn; I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  he  was 
near  me. 

That  evening  I  was  at  my  old 
post;  looking  past  the  garden, 
over  the  fields,  across  the  park.— 
It  was  late  when  his  b'ght  appear- 
ed at  the  window,  the  window 
that  had  been  dim  and  pale  ever 
since  his  departure,  as  the  light 
had  gone  out  from  my  heart.— 
Yes,  I  pictured  the  happy,  reuni- 
ted family;  the  group  in  theporch 
gazing  up  at  the  lovely  summer 
night,  his  hands  in  those  of  his 
parents  while  he  made  them  laugh 
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and  almost  weep  by  turns  as  be 
told  tbem  of  his  various  college 
scrapes  and  unwonted  priyations. 
I  could  fancy  it  all  till  it  seem- 
ed as  if  I  were  of  the  group  too, 
so  real  it  grew  to  my  active  im- 
agination. I  sat  by  the  window 
for  hours,  hearing  the  katydid 
chirrupping  In  the  grass  beneath, 
the  piercing  treble  of  a  concert  of 
small  insects  from  the  meadow,  in 
which  the  lonely  frog  threw  his 
deep  bass  violin  note;  the  fire-flies 
illuminating  the  silvery  air  flash- 
ing past  me  and  sparkling  like 
gems  in  the  folds  of  my  curtain. 
I  wondered  at  the  stars,  wander- 
ing among  them  in  fancy,  and  if 
Alfred  had  the  same  thoughts  at 
the  same  hour  till  the  distance 
between  us  appeared  to  vanish 
and  we  were  beings  of  the  same 
sphere.  To  be  sure  every  dictate 
of  prudence  had  vanished  also 
that  night  in  the  sudden,  tumul- 
tuous joy  that  his  return  had  giv- 
en. I  saw  him  ride  out  next  day, 
galloping  down  the  road  with  a 
party  of  gentlemen.  Again  and 
again  I  saw  him  on  horseback 
with  gay  parties,  in  the  fields,  on 
the  road,  at  church.  Close  con- 
finement to  study  had  thinned 
and  paled  him,  but  he  looked  all 
the  more  elegant  and  interesting, 
his  light  hair  waving  up  from  a 
forehead  where  the  blue  veins  were 
more  perceptible  than  they  had 
been  before.  We  never  spoke,  for 
I  always  shyly  drew  back  when  he 
came  near  me,  never  feeling  the 
social  distance  between  us  as  I  did 


then;  preferring  to  associate  alone 
with  him  in  imagination  rather 
than  sustain  the  rude  shock  reali- 
ty would  force  upon  me  of  an 
awakening  from  my  dreams;  his 
grave,  distant  bow,  my  own  shy 
awkwardness  in  returning  it 

Once  he  came  to  visit  us,  to  pay 
his  respects,  he  said,  to  his  father's 
old  friend,  Mr.  Ashburton,  wish- 
ing to  see  his  among  the  other 
kind,  familiar  faces  that  greeted 
his  return.  Like  a  frightened 
bird  I  ran  out  of  the  room  when  I 
saw  him  coming,  and  remained 
out  during  his  visit,  my  heart 
palpitating  with  the  desire  to  re- 
turn, yet  too  shy  to  do  so. 

*' Alfred  Channcey  asked  for 
you,  Mary,"  said  mother  when 
he  was  gone  and  I  had  returned 
to  the  dining-room. 

"  Asked  for  me,  mother?''  I  re- 
peated, my  face  burning  as  with 
coals  of  fire. 

"Yes,"  replied  mother,  rock- 
ing away  in  her  chair  and  draw- 
ing her  thread  through  the  wax 
repeatedly,  "he  asked  me  if  my 
daughter  was  well,  and  that 
meant  you,  of  course,  as  I  had  no 
other.  I  thought  of  making  you 
come  back,  but  you're  such  a  shy 
thing  that  I  concluded  it  was  best 
not  to  trouble  you." 

Dear,  matter-of-fact  mother  I 
how  little  she  knew  of  her  daught- 
er's heart,  the  deep,  sacrificial 
love  that  burned  with  a  pure, 
steady  fiame  on  its  altar,  render- 
ing her  life  a  sorrow  almost  before 
it  had  begun. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


Thus  it  went  on  from  year  to  and  went  after  his  vacation  of  six 
year.    He  came    every   summer  weeks,  winning  honors  for  him- 
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self  at  college,  taking  the  highest 
it  could  confer,  far  outstripping 
his  competitors  and  rendering 
them  at  home  more  proud  than 
ever  of  their  promising  eon.  Mine 
too  thrilled  with  inward  delight 
at  his  success,  though  it  removed 
him  yet  farther  ftrom  me  with  my 
homely  occupations,  fluttering  like 
a  poor  little  rohin  in  its  native 
woods  or  a  meek  violet  in  a  bed  of 
loftier  flowers,  while  he  went  out 
into  the  world  to  receive  its  hom- 
age. Sometimes  we  met  and 
spoke;  he  in  his  grave,  gentleman- 
ly way,  scarcely  hearing  the  words 
that  issued  in  reply  from  my  tim- 
id lips. 

At  length  it  was  said  that  his 
education  was  completed,  that  he 
would  leave  home  no  more  to 
live,  but  would  stay  and  assist  his 
father.  This  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  so  said  the  same 
authority,  for  he  had  preferred  a 
professional  career,  but  seeing 
where  the  wishes  of  his  parents 
lay,  he  had  laid  aside  his  own,  in 
obedience  to  theirs. 

The  elder  Mr.  Chauncey  was 
becoming  quite  a  sufferer  fVom 
gout  and  dyspepsia  as  age  crept 
upon  him,  and  the  support  of  his 
son^s  arm  appeared  to  be  a  proud 
necessity  for  him  at  times,  in 
their  rambles  around  the  place, 
or  in  walking  up  the  church  aisle. 
I  believe  he  leant  a  little  more 
than  was  necessary  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  looking  up 
to  him  and  making  him  feel  that 
dependence  upon  his  youth  and 
strength  was  his  pride  and  de- 
light. His  figure  had  been  tall 
and  erect  like  his  son's,  but  now 
he  bent  his  head  almost  to  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  so  that  the 


light,  curling  locks  of  the  one 
mingled  with  the  grey  hairs  of 
the  other,  while  his  looks  seemed 
to  say  proudly,  "my  son,  sir," 
to  all  whom  he  might  meet 

So  how  could  Alfred  do  other- 
wise than  remain  with  him  in  his 
somewhat  monotonous  country 
life,  dutifhlly  setting  aside  the 
impulse  to  more  vigorous  action 
and  highly  stimulated  ambition, 
natural  to  so  young  a  man. 

The  elder  Chauncey,  though 
naturally  a  very  haughty  man, 
yet  for  public  motives,  especially 
at  election  times,  would  frequent- 
ly unbend  himself  to  his  inferiors; 
so  much  so  as  almost  to  sacrifice 
true  dignity  of  character.  He 
was  a  prominent  politician  in 
that  section,  had  once  filled  an 
important  position  in  his  country's 
governmental  assembly,  and  since 
then  had  been  very  active  in  can- 
vassing at  election  times  through- 
out that  district  for  such  of  his 
political  friends  as  he  had  been  a 
party  in  nominating.  Then  be- 
came he  particularly  condescend- 
ing to  his  neighbors,  dropping  the 
ceremonious  title  and  addressing 
them  by  the  familiar  appellation 
of  "Jones"  or  "Smith,"  as  the 
case  might  1^.  Dinners  were 
given  at  the  Grove,  at  which  Mr. 
Chauncey  did  not  preside.  I  was 
always  ashamed  of  father,  who  in 
common  with  the  neighbors,  de- 
nounced the  pride  of  the  Chaun- 
ceys,  fiercely  declaring  behind  his 
back,  that  they  would  not  submit 
to  be  the  footballs  of  the  clever 
politician,  yet  was  weak  enough 
to  show  an  inward  gratification 
when  the  periodical  invitation  was 
extended  to  him.  He  would  come 
in  with  a  great  show  of  dignity 
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and  Belf-importance  but  half  con-  self-respect,  I  regarded  this  toady- 

cealed.  ing  with  bitter  shame. 

"Margaret,"  he  would  say,  "I  But  Alfred  was  always  proud 
wish  you  would  brush  my  best  in  his  bearing,  maintaining  a  cer- 
suit,  as  f  dine  at  Chauncey 's  tain  dignified  reserve  that  repelled 
(here  I  drew  back  with  the  blood  familiarity  and  kept  the  most  con- 
burning  in  my  face)  to-morrow.  fident  at  a  respectful  distance,  yet 

So  it  always  ended  in  the  politic  he  was  kind   and   gentle  too. — 

Mr.  Chauncey's  doing  as  he  willed  Nothing  in  my  eyes  could  exceed 

with  these  fierce  denunciators  of  his  manner   and  appearance   al- 

his  pride,  who,    after  all,    were  together,  while  his  heart  was  as 

only  too   glad  of  his   flattering  noble  as  his  exterior,  as  we  had 

notice.    He  won   father   by  fre-  yaried  means  of  ascertaining, 

qaently  appealing  to  him  for  his  In  the  meantime  I  was  growing 

opinion  on  such  and  such  matters,  into  a  woman  myself,  had  now  a 

makinghim  feel  that  his  coadjutor-  woman^s  power  of  reasoning  and 

ship  was  all  essential  to  the  adroit  self-control.     I  saw  with  alarm 

politician  at  the  time.    As  a  child  how  far  my  childish  admiration 

I  was  too  simple  to  understand  the  had  carried  me,  was  able  to  Judge 

springs  of  action  and  wondered  of   its   dangers,    and    strive— in 

why,  if  Mr.  Chauncey  was  such  a  vain — to  curb  my  feelings.    Alas  I 

friend  as  father  seemed  to  think  I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to 

him,  he  did  not  come  to  see  him  keep  my  fiowers  from  looking  to 

more,  when  fkther  was  called  so  sun,  my  vines  f^om  clinging  to 

often  to  the  Grove,  and  why  Mrs.  *^®  ^^11  up  which  they  had  crept, 

Chauncey   never    came    to    see  f^  disentangle  enoughl    So 

«.^*i.  i  ,4.  T  1 J  1  long  as  thmgs  remained  m  this 
mother,  but  as  I  grew  older,  and  ^tate,  there  wis  no  apparent  dan- 
understood  matters,  especially  as  ger,  but  could  they  always  con- 
admiration  for  Alfred  taught  me  tinue  so? 


MIZPAU. 

BY  PHOENIX. 

Watch,  Father,  watch  between  us  when  apart; 

Note  day  by  day. 
The  upward  yearnings  of  each  human  heart, 

To  find  Thy  way. 

While  'midst  the  billows  of  Life's  stormy  sea, 
Show  us  the  reef; 

And  if  we  strike,  teach  us  to  look  to  Thee, 
For  sure  relief. 
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many  respects,  thus  naturally 
preserved  intact  many  ancient 
State  and  colonial  usages  after 
they  had  been  superseded  in  other 
more  generally  accessible  sections 
*  of  the  country. 

No  architectural  technicalities, 
fortunately,  are  requisite  to  a 
description  of  this  simply-built 
country-home.  A  capacious,  old- 
fkshioned  house,  the  main  body, 
doubled-storied  is  an  addition  to 
the  yet  more  antique  Dutch-roof- 
ed structure  with  which  it  is  uni- 
ted, and  commodious  and  pleas- 
ant porches  stand  out  on  all  sides. 

The  situation  is  picturesque  and 
the  improvements  in  unexception- 
able taste.  The  lawn  in  front,  com- 
prising sixty  acres  of  smooth, 
green  turf,  with  intersecting  ave- 
nues, is  studded  with « patriarchal 
oaks,  hollies,  maples,  and  feath- 
ery acacias.  These  form  an  al- 
luring perspective  from  the  ri- 
ding-in,  and  afford,  at  the  same 
time,  tantalizing  glimpses  of  the 
bold  blue  cherrystone,  crescent- 
like engirdling  the  lawn,  the  gar- 
den in  the  rear,  and  the  adjacent 
grounds. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Eyre 
Hall  presented  as  you  approached 
it,  the  appearance  of  a  village, 
with  its  numerous  outbuildings, 
for  stables,  carriage-house,  barn, 
cow-house,  all  stand  in  bold  re- 
lief, and  very  near  the  dwelling 
is  the  kitchen,  now  ivy-crowned, 
which  was  once  the  home  of  the 
old,  old  Eyres. 

The  immediate  vicinity  gives 
a  coup  d^cail  of  almost  an  island, 
and  it  would  be  such  but  for  the 
connection  formed  by  the  carriage- 
road,  which,  afler  you  leave  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  lawn  gate, 


is  flanked  on  either  side  by  broad 
fields  in  a  high  state  of  coltiva- 
tion. 

A  semi-circular  road  leads  in 
from  the  gate  above-mentioned, 
to  the  front  door,  defined  by 
ornamental  chain-work  in  iron, 
the  posts  supporting  it  bearing 
each  a  lamp  for  hospitable  illumi- 
nation on  festal  occasions. 

On  the  shores  of  the  creek 
around,  stand  the  seats  of  many 
old  and  pleasant  neighbors,  and 
from  the  beautiful  garden  but 
barely  named,  just  now,  extends 
an  avenue  to  where  a  bridge 
spans  the  waters,  over  which 
crowds  of  company  have  walked 
to  and  from  Eyre  Ville»  the  hos- 
pitable residence  of  Mr.  William 
Eyre  and  his  son  and  their  amia- 
ble partners, — Mrs.  Grace  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Eyre,— all  gone  to  the 
land  of  spirits. 

On  this  creek,  in  the  season, 
might  often  have  been  seen  that 
characteristic  feature  of  an  East- 
ern Shore  summer-night  land- 
scape,—the  expanse  dotted  with 
lights,  bane  of  those  mullets 
"  caught  by  glare."  (How  much 
for  the  modern  alliteration?)  On 
the  left  of  the  avenue,  beiore 
reaching  the  bridge,  branches  off 
a  romantic  walk,  terminating  in 
a  retired  grove,  where  many  a 
long-forgotten  name,  stands  regis- 
tered on  verdant  tablet, — "A  re- 
treat for  loves,"  so  a  dear  old 
lady,  once  a  habitu6  of  Eyre  Hall, 
writes.  "Many  a  heart"  she 
adds,  "has  leaped  for  joy  or 
sunk  in  sorrow  here,  as  the  an- 
swers of  fair  ones  decreed,  in 
courting  times." 

There  was  a  little  gate  opening 
on  this  grove,  from  the  walk,  and 
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thiswaa  called  the  '^  toll-gate.'^ 
After  bis  age  secured  the  privi- 
lege, the^  master  of  Eyre  Hall  (I 
am  speaking  thus  of  Mr.  John 
Eyre,  it  is  understood,)  used  in 
every  case  to  extract  of  the 
beauties  a  kiss,  ere  they  were  per- 
mitted to  range  forth  into  the  en- 
chanted shades. 

In  the  garden  with  its  timely- 
clipped  hedges  of  box  and  dwarf- 
cedar,  its  flower-beds  of  delicious 
aroma  and  beautiful  hue,  stood 
the  green-house,  (on  the  left 
hand,  entering  from  the  house) 
its  inmates  ^'  laughing  at  the 
storm  "  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
blending  their  rich  breath  with 
the  garden-flowers.  Tall  gerani- 
ums in  their  varied  bloom  mingled 
with  the  silver  and  gold  of  orange 
and  lemon  fruit  and  blossom,  and 
such  refined  occupation  as  atten- 
tion to  these,  alternating  with 
similarly  tasteful  employments, 
made  pleasant  the  old  gentleman  *s 
solitary  life. 

It  must  be  explained  that 
though  visitors  were  never  lack- 
ing, as  elsewhere  Intimated,  many 
years  of  Mr.  Eyre's  life  were 
passed  here  with  no  permanent 
inmate,  save  one,  a  sort  of  hum- 
ble friend  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
presently,  and  his  excellent  do- 
mestics. 

The  cultivation  of  rare  fruits 
and  ornamental  trees  may  be 
named  as  a  favorite  recreation, 
the  result  of  which,  lent  addition- 
al attraction  to  this  peninsular 
Eden.  » 

But  now  for  the  house.  The 
broad  hall  of  entrance  is  painted 
with  English  hunting-scenes, — 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  rainbow 
attire,  the  latter,  at  least,  not  out 


of  character,  as  we  read  of 
Madame  Blennerhasset  sweeping 
through  the  country  on  horse- 
back, costumed  in  a  scarlet  cloth 
riding-dress. 

Dashing  steeds  of  grey  and  bay 
figure  here,  with  their  riders  dis- 
playing attitudes  more  consistent 
with  good  horsemanship  than  es- 
tablished laws  of  gravity. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sylvan  picture, 
however— the  great  forest  oaks, 
the  hounds,  the  green  sward,  the 
fair,  cloudless  sky;  the  horns  of 
the  hunters,  raised  to  their  lips, 
from  which  you  fancy  you  can  al- 
most hear  the  reverberations,  and 
even  the  death  of  poor  Rejmard 
as  he  resigns  himself  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  library  door,  to  his 
canine  captors.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  catastrophe  above  set 
forth  adds  aught  of  bland  beauty 
to  the  scene,  though  it  has  its 
charms  for  such  as  can  separate 
the  sport  fVom  kindred  relics  of 
barbarism. 

Down  the  right  hand  wall, 
about  mid-way,  stands  an  im- 
mense organ  which  plays  forty 
tunes,  more  beguiling  to  the  ju- 
veniles than  the  "  forty  thieves" 
in  story. 

There  was  something  here  for 
every  taste— childish  as  well  as 
mature. 

Beyond  the  obgan  in  the  corner 
is  an  ample  lounge,  and  I  can  al- 
most see  its  occupant,  some  lux- 
urious sojourner,  courting  the 
breeze  in  this  airy  nook  and  loit- 
ering over  a  volume  from  the  fine- 
ly-stocked library. 

In  the  apartment  appropriated 
as  just  mentioned,  stands  above 
the  chimney  piece,  in  all  the  at- 
traction of  boyish  beauty,  a  life- 
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size  portrait,  by  Benjamin  "West, 
of  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  John 
Eyre,  painted  when  its  original 
was  only  nineteen  years  old,  ex- 
.hibiting  the  costume  of  ante- rev- 
olutionary days.  Neck  and  wrist 
ruffs  of  deep  lace,  short  breeches 
and  knee-buckles  form  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the 
superannuated  attire. 

The  colored  butler,  "uncle 
Xat,"  who  dons  the  courtly  man- 
ners of  his  master,  and  calls  all 
the  young  people  "  my  dear,"  as- 
sures you  it  was  known  to  be  a 
first-rate  likeness,  and  that  "Old 
Master"  was  an  elegant  gentle- 
man. You  take  this  on  faith,  as 
uncle  Kat  did,  with  that  hand- 
some figure  and  guileless  face  be- 
fore you. 

From  hence  opens  an  entry,  (in 
the  rear,  for  the  library  opens  on 
the  hall  also,]  and  here  stands  a 
pair  of  patent  scales,  to  which,  of 
course  all  the  youthful  visitors 
come  to  be  weighed. 

Leading  from  this  entry  is  the 
dining-room,  and  on  another  hand 
the  drawing-room.  Mention  of 
the  former  reminds  that  there  is 
but  one  obligation  enjoined  upon 
guests  at  Eyre  Hall  beyond  the 
carte  blanche,  of  un  prescribed  en- 
joyment, and  this, — punctuality 
at  meals,^breakfast  forming  no 
exception.  The  kind  host  was 
especially  tenacious  hereof. 

The  veriest  epicure  need  not 
complain  that  there  is  "a  set 
time  "  for  his  otherwise  unlimited 
gratification,  and  yet  the  master 
of  the  house  is  very  strictly  temp- 
erate in  his  own  diet.  Early 
hours  were  kept,  comparatively 
with  the  fashionable  routine,  and 
Mr.  Eyre  attributed  his  continued 


robust  health    to   observance  of 
dietary  rules. 

He  used  to  say:  "When  a 
school-boy  it  was  my  habit  to  rise 
early  and  prepare  my  lessons.  I 
took  a  cold  breakfast  because  I 
had  not  time  to  wait  for  the 
family  meal.  Dinner  I  carried 
along  with  me,  to  be  eaten,  cold, 
of  course,  at  the  ^old  field  school/ 
and  returning  at  evening,  was  too 
tired  to  do  more  than  get  a  slice 
of  cold  bread  and  glass  of  milk^ 
and  hurry  off  to  bed." 

The  little  "porch-room,"  con- 
venient to  the  salle-a-vMingery 
holds  uncounted  pieces  of  massive 
plate,  and  also  of  the  antique 
India  china,  with  its  burnished 
"  E."  on  each  piece. 

The  housekeeper's  room  and 
commodious  store-rooms  are  be- 
yond the  dining-room,  which 
latter,  indeed,  we  must  not  leave 
without  noticing  the  portraits  of 
Mr.  John  Eyre  and  his  wife  and 
others,  painted  by  Sully  and 
other  eminent  artists.  And  now 
we  glance  at  the  drawing-room 
with  its  sofas  and  hangings  of 
pale  blue  damask,  its  antique 
vases,  its  thousand  and  one  arti- 
cles—rich and  rare,  of  parlor 
bijouterie  reduplicated  on  the  mir- 
rored walls. 

Here  is  the  piano  open,— yon- 
der a  guitar,  each  awaiting  the 
touch  of  fairy  fingers  to  break  the 
spell  of  silence.  Indeed,  thus, 
even,  they  mutely  speak  of  poor 
Mr.  Marshall,  a  Georgian  by 
birth,  who  many  years  resided 
here,  a  sort  of  dependent  friend, 
who  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  all  the  musical  instruments 
about  the  establishment, — (he  was 
ingenious  and   skillfUl)    and  the 
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thrilling  Bounds  of  whose  violin  in  the  same  erratic  course,  mental* 
seem  almost  audible  now  in  that  ly,  which  in  person  we  used  to  in- 
wide  hall,  light  feet  and  lighter  dulgel 

hearts  keeping  time  to  its  music,  We  were  not  looking  up  biogra- 
Herein  allusion  has  been  made  phy,  locality,  anecdote,  according 
to  the  fine  manners  of  this  es-  to  methodical  rule,  and  perhaps 
pecial  descendant  of  the  '*  Justices  pen-sketches  such  as  these,  are 
in  Eyre,"  and  it  should  now  be  truer  to  the  life,  ignoring  the 
added  that,  springing   from  the  trammels. 

heart,  they  were  alike  gentle  and  But  to  avoid  too  far  wandering 
conciliatory  to  rich  and  poor.—  from  the  way,  let  me  add  a  few 
Apropos  of  his  popularity  among  ^yords  on  my  own  behalf  and  re- 
many  of  the  more  humble  in  life,  gjgn  to  an  abler  pen.  They  are 
is  recalled  the  memory  of  a  letter  of  :M.t.  Eyre  himself.  Few  men 
addressed  to  "John  Airs,  &c.,  j^ave  ever  lived  on  the  Eastern 
&c.,"  which  caused  no  little  mer-  gi^oj-e  to  whom  (beyond  his  wide- 
rimentinthe  circle  where  it  was  spread  system  of  benevolence; 
handed  around.  real  charity, )  the  community  have 

It  was  from  an  old  Dutch  inn-  b^en  ^Qj-e  deeply  indebted  in  a 
keeper,  at  or  near,  York,  Pa.,  goeial  point  of  view.  Especially 
under  whose  roof  Mr.  Eyre,  ac-  interested  in  young  people,  he 
companied  by  some  relatives,  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to 
passed  several  consecutive  sum-  |jj.ing  them  pleasantly  together. 
^^^'  Whatever  assistance    lay  within 

The  document  opened  some-  his  power  to  bestow,  was  cheer- 
thing  on  this  fashion,  except  that  fn^y  given,  and  in  many  cases, 
it  was  interspersed  with  many  anticipated.  His  library  was  at 
ejaculations  of  regret  not  now  the  disposition  of  the  entire  read- 
called  to  mind: —  ing  community,  and  more  than 
"John -dirs  Esq.,  one  young  man  struggling  with 
Dears  Sir  poverty  and  ambition,  has  found 
I  writes  mit  much  concern  to  *  ^^^l  ^^^  beneficent  hand 
know  if  you  pe  dead,  please  let  stretched  out  to  his  aid  from  the 
me  know.  De  beoples  speaks  to  unostentatious  owner  of  Eyre 
me  you  is  dead,  I  speaks  to  de  ^^'^* 

beoples  I  obs  not."  Professor  St.  George  Tucker,  of 

_, .  ^,         ^  ^  ^  ^^     the  University    of  Virginia  has 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  ^^^^  ^  g^^  ^^tline  sketch  of  Mr. 
note,  but  there  were  many  itera-  ^  j^  ^^  obituary  notice,  which 
tions  of  the  same  point,  beside,  it  appeared  originally  in  the  Nation- 
cannot  be  vouched  for  that  the  ^^  jntelUgemer,  but  which  was 
very  original  orthography  has  ^j^eiy  copied  by  the  press,  and 
been  preserved  intact.  is  here  subjoined! 

AVhat  temptation     to   ramble, 
when  once  we  get   into  one  of      **Died,  at  Ej^reHall,  in  North- 
these  old    domains,    and    move  ampton  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
among  the  familiar  things  there  19th  of  June,  John  Eyre,  Esq., 
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aged  87.  He  was  born  on  the 
spot  on  which  he  died,  and  which 
had  been  the  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors for  several  generations. — 
It*  was  here  that  he  passed  almost 
the  whole  of  his  long  and  merito- 
rious life,  dispensing  the  revenues 
of  an  ample  fortune  in  elegant 
hospitality,  and  in  acts  of  kind- 
ness, liberality,  and  beneficence. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  death  of 
a  private  individual  can  make 
such  a  chasm  in  society  or  be  so 
extensively  regretted  as  Mr. 
Eyre's;  for  we  do  not  often  meet 
with  a  life  so  devoted  to  purposes 
of  usefulness  and  benevolence.— 
Every  laudable  undertaking  was 
sure  to  meet  with  his  liberal  sup- 
port, and  every  religious  denomi- 
nation tasted  freely  of  his  bounty. 

Kor  let  it  be  supposed  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  are  liberal 
only  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
praise  of  generosity  affords  them 
their  remuneration.  His  benefi- 
cence was  habitual  and  perennial, 
and  probably  yet  more  of  it  fell  in 
refreshing  showers  than  in  large 
streams.  The  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  destitute  of  every  description 
shared  in  his  bounty.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  putting  aside  a  por- 
tion of  his  annual  crop  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  poor;  which 
those  who  would  not  accept  of 
charity  were  permitted  to  buy  at 
a  moderate  price,  and  for  which 
many  never  paid,  it  being  well 
known  that  he  never  sued  a  debtor 
or  distressed  him  for  money.  His 
charities,  too,  were  as  wisely  reg- 
ulated as  they  were  benevolent. 
They  were  not  indiscriminate,  for 
in  that  case  they  jnust  soon  have 
come  to  an  end;  but  they  were 
always  in  season,  always  appro- 


priate, never  made  in  ostentation, 
and  they  never  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed.  We  read  of  a  prince 
in  ancient  times  who  gave  more 
satisfaction  when  he  refused  a 
favor,  than  his  father  had  done 
when  he  granted  one;  and  with 
the  same  delicate  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  others  which  in  that 
case  had  softened^  the  pain  of  re- 
fusal, Mr.  Eyre  enhanced  the 
pleasure  conferred  by  his  bounty. 

When  a  man  of  fortune  thus 
freely  spends  his  money  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  the  merit  of  his 
generosity  is  the  greater  for  the 
temptation  he  has  overcome.  He 
may  be  bent  on  the  accumulation 
of  yet  greater  wealth,  or,  if  hi* 
ruliug  propensity  is  to  spend 
rather  than  save,  he  may  indulge 
in  expensive  vices;  or  he  may 
gratify  a  better  taste  in  purchas- 
ing costly  works  of  art;  but  in  all 
those  modes  of  seeking  happiness, 
his  heart  is  too  concentrated  on 
self  to  expand  in  sympathy  for 
others;  and  hence  it  is  proverbially 
so  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Eyre  is,  moreover,  entitled 
to  the  greater  praise  for  being  so 
distinguished  an  exception  to  the 
selfishness  of  wealth,  as  he  had  a 
decided  and  lively  taste  for  the 
embellishments  of  life,  and  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  grace  and 
adorn  society. 

Few  men  ever  equalled  him  in 
manners,  which  are  so  important 
an  item  of  character,  consideriug 
how  great  an  influence  they  exert 
on  the  happiness  of  those  around 
us.  A  good  heart  is  said  to  be 
the  best  teacher  of  politeness,  and 
no  one  could  be  a  more  apt  or 
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willing  llBtener  to  its  admonitions 
than  Mr.  Eyre.  But  his  manners 
were  characterized  by  ease,  dig- 
nity, and  polish,  as  much  as  by 
benevolence.  In  early  life,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  such  was  his 
polished  courtesy  and  his  deferen- 
tial respect  for  the  gentler  sex 
that  he  was  called  by  his  romantic 
admirers,  Sir  Charles  Grandison; 
and  at  a  later  day  the  writer  of 
this  notice  has  seen  him  at  the 
crowded  watering  place  admired 
by  all  for  the  blended  dignity  and 
amenity  of  his  manners.  Thus, 
in  words  as  well  as  acts,  he  showed 
that  he  lived  for  others  no  less 
than  himself.  He  was  married  to 
an  accomplished  lady,  whose 
death  preceded  his  just  twenty- 
six  years.  They  had  no  off- 
spring. 

Mr.  Eyre  was  never  much  in 
public  life,  but  he  served  awhile 
in  the  Senate  of  Virginia;  and 
though  here,  like  Washington, 
took  little  part  in  debate,  he  also, 
likQ  Washington,  exercised  the  in- 
fluence due  to  his  sound  judgment 
and  weight  of  character.  He 
acted  many  years  as  a  magistrate 
of  his  county,  and  discharged  its 
duties  with  uprightness,  firmness, 
and  ability,  as  well  as  with  the 
most  scrupulous  diligence  and 
exactness.  When,  afterwards, 
some  friends  who  appreciated  his 
worth  induced  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  though  he 
received  a  large  vote,  he  failed  to 


be  elected.  Content  with  being 
the  friend  of  the  people,  he  could 
not  be  their  flatterer,  and  the  arts 
of  the  demagogue  he  utterly  des- 
pised. It  is  but  justice  to  the 
people  and  to  Mr.  Eyre  to  add 
that  he  did  not  agree  in  politics 
with  a  majority  of  his  district. 

For  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death  he  was  affected  with  blind- 
ness as  well  as  impaired  hearing, 
but  his  reason  was  unclouded  to 
the  last,  and  with  his  wonted  se- 
renity he  terminated  a  life  which 
had  passed  without  a  stain  or  re- 
proach, and  which  had  known  no 
luxury  equal  to  that  of  doing 
good.  His  funeral  was  numerous- 
ly attended;  and  the  tears  shed 
on  that  occasion  by  his  servants 
and  those  who  had  been  the  ob- 
jects of  his  bounty,  whether  they 
were  dictated  by  selfish  regret  or 
were,  as  we  trust,  the  honest  ef- 
fusions of  gratitude,  are  equally 
the  testimonials  of  his  benignant 
virtues. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  to  say 
that  no  one  is  there  left  to  take 
his  place;  since,  supposing  there 
are  a  few— and  we  fear  very  few — 
who  have  the  Inclination,  there  is 
no  one  of  them  who  has  the  means. 
Let  us,  then,  fondly  cherish  the 
memory  of  so  bright  an  example 
of  worth,  and  recommend  him  as 
a  model  for  the  man  of  fortune 
and  the  Virginia  gentleman." 
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PERSONAL    REGOLLECTIOXS    OF    EMINENT    MEN—EXTRACTS    FROX 
MY  DIARY,   1834. 


Mr.  Preston,  Mr.  Calhoun's 
colleague,  entered  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1833,  where 
he  soon  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  great  orator,  and  stood  equal 
to  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Me- 
Duffie  and  the  host  of  eminent 
men  who  then  adorned  the  halls 
of  our  National  Legislature. 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  speak,  and  must  give 
the  impressions  of  other  cotempo- 
raries  of  his  peculiar  style  and 
power  as  an  orator. 

On  one  occasion  I  staid  all  day 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate,  hop- 
ing he  would  speak,  but  he  did 
not,  and  on  his  return  in  the 
evening,  I  told  him  of  my  disap- 
pointment, '^  but  you  were  com- 
pensated by  hearing  one  of  our 
best  speakers."  "Who?'»  Mr. 
Buchanan."  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
not  on  my  catalogue  of  orators, 
therefore,  I  was  not  prepared  to 
appreciate  him. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  her 
first  impressions  in  the  Senate. — 
She  was  a  woman  of  firm  mind, 
something  of  a  politician  and  a 
great  Whig.  Mr.  Rives  was  at- 
tending her,  pointing  out  the 
members.  Mr.  Wright  spoke 
first.  She  was  much  pleased  with 
his  manner.  Then  Mr.  Webster 
rose  and  made  one  of  his  grand 
efforts.  She  became  most  excited 
and  interested,  and  turning  to 
Mr.  Rives,  oh  take  me  away,  take 
me  away,  he  is  over-turning  all 
my  opinions,  I  will  not  listen  to 


him.  Mr.  Rives  begged  her  to  be 
quiet  and  remain  till  Mr.  Webster 
was  replied  to.  "Presently" 
said  she,  a  tall  homely  man— 50 
homely,  got  up  and  looked  at  the 
President  as  if  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say— then  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent," and  turned  his  head  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.— 
"Mr.  President,"  very  slowly.  I 
got  up.  Mr,  Rives,  I  will  go,  I 
am  not  going  to  listen  to  that 
stupid  looking  creature.  Mr. 
Rives  said  sit  still  a  little  while- 
may  be  you  may  hear  something 
better  than  you  expect.  Mr. 
Preston  began  with  some  common- 
place remarks  while  I  chafed  at 
my  constrained  attendance.  In  a 
few  moments  I  found  myself 
listening,  surprised,  wondering. 
"  Who  is  it  Mr.  Rives?"  "N'ever 
mind:  be  still."  In  a  few  mo- 
ments more  I  forgot  every  thing- 
was  completely  absorbed  till  he 
closed,  when  with  a  long  breath  I 
recovered  myself,  and  looking  at 
Mr.  Rives  noticed  his  amused 
smile.  Who  is  it  said  he?  It 
must  be  William  C.  Preston,  and 
not  that  ugly  man  who  began  the 
speech.  In  relating  "this  to  me 
she  went  on  to  say,  in  her  peculiar 
playful  manner— he  is  dreadfully 
affected — what  made  him  begin  in 
such  a  way?  I  don't  care  if  he  is 
your  friend,  he  is  affected. 

Miss  Martineau  calls  him  the 
homely  Mr.  Preston,  and  such  I 
suppose  he  was  when  in  repose, 
but  when  animated  in  conversa- 
tion, the  flash  of  genius  and  fine 
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play  of  countenance  redeemed  the 
homely  features,  while  his  high- 
bred air,  and  gracefulness  of  man- 
ner were  exceedingly  fascinating. 

His  was  a  nohle  generous  char- 
acter, evinced  by  his  straight- 
forward course  in  politics  and 
purity  of  private  life.  It  was  a 
noble  tribute  to  him  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  that  they  were  the  only 
men  in  public  life  in  Washington 
whose  domestic  life  had  never 
been  censured. 

The  following  description  of 
these  Senators  is  taken  from  a 
cotemporary  paper. 

No  two  men  could  be  more 
unlike  in  their  dispositions  and 
feelings  than  Mr.  Preston  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Calhoun.  They 
have  both  great  talents  and  in 
that  respect  there  is  a  similitude, 
in  every  other  thing  they  are  as 
opposite  as  the  poles. 

Mr.  P.  is  warm  and  ardent  in 
his  feelings.  Mr.  C.  is  as  frigid 
as  an  icicle.  The  first  is  a 
vehement  impassioned  orator;  the 
latter  is  a  cold  debator.  One 
has  a  glowing  exuberant  im- 
agination, and  adorns  his  ad- 
dresses with  the  most  beauti- 
ful flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  the 
other  has  none,  and  the  dryness 
of  his  logic  is  unrelieved  by  the 
tints  of  fancy.  But  I  will  not 
pursue  the  parallel  farther.  Mr. 
Preston  is  nearly  six  feet  tall*  and 
full  proportioned.  His  complex- 
ion is  sandy,  and  he  wears  a  very 
ugly  snarled  sort  of  a  wig  about 
the  color  of  a  carrot.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  face  is  that  of  un- 
alloyed good  nature.  His  eyes 
are  blue  and  full  of  sprightliness 
and  laughter,  and  his  features  are 

*  He  was  sl:x  feet  1^  inches  hlglr. 


very  expressive  and  agreeable. 
His  feelings  are  of  the  kindest 
character.  His  heart  overflows 
with  sterling  humanity.  He  loves 
his  race,  and  delights  in  making 
every  one  happy.  He  is  instinct- 
ively agreeable.  In  thought  and 
in  deed,  he  is  the  essence  of  honor 
and  chivalry.  Selfishness  is  not 
an  element  of  his  mind.  His 
heart  is  a  bulwark  against  any 
such  lodgment.  His  manners  are 
in  the  highest  degree  polished  and 
easy,  and  his  social  qualities  such 
as  to  render  his  company  the  de- 
light of  all  who  are  so  happy  as 
to  know  him.  In  conversation  he 
is  free,  easy,  lively,  humorous  and 
gay.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1833.  He  had 
previously  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
State  Senate  of  South  Carolina, 
where  he  was  greatly  distinguish- 
ed as  an  orator,  and  he  had 
therefore,  already  a  high  reputa- 
tion to  sustain  before  the  country, 
when  he  entered  the  National 
Legislature,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  most  fully  he  has  main- 
tained the  favor  which  preceded 
him,  and  even  exceeded  it.  As 
an  orator  no  one  in  the  country 
can  be  said  to  rank  higher  than 
Mr.  P.  His  manner  of  public 
speaking  is  eminently  calculated 
to  please.  He  possesses  a  power- 
ful command  over  the  feelings, 
and  he  clothes  his  ideas  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  richest  im- 
agery. His  wit  is  keen  and  playful, 
his  sarcasm  hi  ting,and  his  invective 
piercing.  His  imagination  is  lux- 
uriant, and  tropes  and  figures 
rise  up  as  it  were  spontaneously 
before  him.  He  is  an  elegant 
scholar  and  his  effbrts  are  all 
adorned   more   or  less  with  the 
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choicest  gems  of  literature.  His 
taste  is  exquisite.  He  uses  a 
great  deal  of  gesticulation,  and 
his  whole  manner  is  that  of  over- 
whelming earnestness.  He  is 
highly  dramatic,  but  natural,  easy 
and  graceful.  His  voice  is  good 
and  his  enunciation  distinct  and 
clear.  He  emphasizes  with  thrill* 
ing  effect  and  his  sudden  bursts  of 
eloquence  and  impassioned  ap- 
peals have  an  electrical  power 
which  genius  only  can  produce." 

I  give  Mr.  Preston  ^s  birth  and 
lineage  in  his  own  words;  "I  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  the  27  th  De- 
cember, 1794,  my  father  being  a 
member  of  Congress  then  in  ses- 
sion. I  received  the  name  of 
William  Campbell  from  my  ma- 
ternal Grandfather,  Wm.  Camp- 
bell, of  King's  Mountain,  of 
whom  my  mother  was  heiress  and 
sole  surviving  descendant.  She 
inherited  a  very  large  estate.  My 
mother's  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Henry,  sister  to  Patrick  Henry. 
My  father's  father,  (William  Pres- 
ton,) was  Colonel  of  Augusta 
county  during  the  revolution,  and 
commanded  his  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Guilford  court-house.— 
Thus  my  lineage  was  fully  Whig. 
My  father  represented  in  Congress 
the  district  of  South  Western  Vir- 
ginia. My  infancy  was  passed 
at  the  Salt  Works  in  Washington 
county,  Virginia." 

Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
being  in  the  same  mess  during 
my  visit  to  Washington  city,  my 
recollections  of  them  are  so  mingled 
that  I  can  scarcely  separate  the 
anecdotes   of  them.    But  as  my 


sketches  are  mostly  to  Ulustrate 
their  inner  and  private  life  and 
character,  I  shall  continue  to  jot 
down  such  incidents  and  conver- 
sations as  I  may  fancy  interesting;. 

Extract  from  Diary. — 
March  10.  To-night,  was  much 
interested  in  a  discussion  between 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Preston, 
arising  from  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  the  Scotch-Irish  chaxac- 
ter.  Mr.  Calhoun  maintained  that 
they  have  not  one  Irish  trait;  Mr. 
Preston,  that  they  have  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  both  nationalities.— 
From  thence  the  discussion  ram- 
bled to  the  difference  between 
Scotch  and  English  literature.— 
Mr.  P.  asserted  and  seemed  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  every  department  of  science 
and  literature.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  might 
be  more  respectable,  but  the  Scotch 
more  romantic  and  amiable. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  free- 
dom of  England  the  result  of  for- 
tunate circumstances  rather  than 
the  forecast  of  the  people.  Mr. 
P.  thought  the  people  compelled 
^'  these  fortunate  chances  to  their 
own  good  account."  Then  they 
went  back  to  Greece  and  Borne. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  very  enthu- 
siactic  in  admiration  of  Greece, 
repeated  part  of  Demosthenes  re- 
ply to  -rEschines  on  lu£k  or  good 
and  bad  fortune,  «&c~then  re- 
marked that  the  Christian  religion 
had  banished  what  used  to  be  a 
cherished  idea,— that  of  luck,  or 
good  and  bad  fortune. 
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CAVALRY  SKETCHES. 

Confederate  valor  does  not  rest,  and  fully  vindicate  their  arm  of 
in  popular  estimation,  on  the  the  service  from  all  reproach, 
achievements  of  Confederate  cav-  Still,  some  people  feign  to  be- 
alry.  The  infantry  is  thought  to  lieve,  the  cavalry  never  did  real 
have  won  all  the  victones;  the  hard  fighting:  and  a  distinguished 
cavalry  is  charged  with  our  heav-  infai^ry  General  hit  the  popular 
iest  defeats.  Towards  the  close  idea,  when  he  wittily  proffered  a 
of  the  war,  when  forage  and  faith  reward  for  a  dead  man  with  spurs 
alike  failed  him,  the  Southern  on.  The  delusion  proceeds  from 
trooper,  poorly  mounted,  roughly  a  misconception  of  the  duties  of 
armed,  and  quaintly  equipped —  cavalry,  and  a  disregard  of  the 
picturing  Sancho  Panza,  rather  physical  features  of  the  country, 
than  the ''gay  cavalier,"  became,  The  latter  forbade  the  manceu- 
to  some  extent,  the  jeer  and  jest  vering  of  mounted  men  in  large 
of  the  army.  No  doubt,  too,  a  bodies,  and  required  them  to  act 
few  commands  were  better  known  mostly  in  detail.  Hence  our  great 
2A  foragers  than  fighters.  But  the  battles  furnish  no  such  mounted 
imputation  is  unjust  to  the  caval-  charges  as  those  of  Alexander  at 
ry  as  a  whole.  The  fame  of  our  Arbela,  Hasdrubal  at  Cannae,  and 
noted  leaders— Stuart,  Hampton,  Xey  at  Waterloo.  The  cavalry 
Forest,  Fitz  Lee,  Wheeler,  W.  H.  do  not  share  with  our  infantry 
F.  Lee,  John  Morgan,  W.  E.  the  honors  of  Corinth,  Chanceil- 
Jones,  Chalmers,  Gordon,  Duke  orsville  and  Chickamauga.  Nor 
and  Bos8er,is  not  a  delusion  and  a  do  they  count  their  losses  at  Mai- 
myth.  The  deeds  they  performed  vem  Hill,  Sharpsburg,  Murfrees- 
justly  entitle  them  to  high  repute,  boro,  Fredericksburg  and  Frank- 
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lin.  It  is,  nevertheless, true  that  im- 
mense numbers  of  the  youth  and 
manhood  of  the  South  perished  in 
the  cavalry  service.  They  fell,  for 
the  most  part,on  the  out-posts— far 
to  the  front,  or  distant  on  the 
flank:  often  in  single  combat,  and 
most  usually  in  skirmishes  and 
actions,  of  which  the  general  pub- 
lic rarely  heard.  I  claim  for  these 
fallen  heroes,  fighting  as  they  of- 
ten did,  without  supports  and 
without  the  meed  of  renown,  the 
highest  attributes  of  prowess  and 
patriotism. 

To  vindicate  the  cavalry  service, 
and  to  render  to  the  brave  offi- 
cers and  men  of  my  late  command, 
a  proper  tribute  of  justice  and  re- 
spect, I  propose  to  publish  occa- 
sional sketches  of  the  actions  and 
adventures  of  the  "North  Caro- 
lina Cavalry  Brigade."  I  begin 
with  the 

Cavalry  Fight  at  Chambkr- 

latn  kxtn. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1865, 
General  Grant  was  re-inforced  by 
Sheridan  with  9,000  additional 
cavalry  from  the  Valley.  Two 
days  thereafter,  the  Federal  com- 
mander began  to  move  against 
Petersburg.  On  the  evening  of 
the  29th,  Sheridan  seized  Din- 
widdle Court  House.  The  right 
of  our  army  was  guarded  by  the 
cavalry  division  of  Major  General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee.  It  consisted  of 
Beale's  (Va.,)  and  my  (N.  C.,) 
brigades,  and  then  lay  at  Stony 
Creek,  18  miles  from  the  Court 
•House.  Eain  had  fallen  in  tor- 
rents, and  our  column  was  forced 
to  make  a  long  detour  South  and 
West  of  Dinwiddle,  in  order  to 
head    Stony    Creek.       Marching 


night  and  day,  and  leaving  our 
trains  behind,  we  effected  a  cross- 
ing late  on  the  30th,  and  camped 
that  night  on  the  White  Oak 
Road,  near  the  famous  Five  Forks. 
This  point  is  some  six  miles  North 
West  of  Dinwiddle  Court  House, 
and  was  then  held  by  Major 
General  Fitz  Lee,  the  ranking 
cavalry  oflScer  of  Army  Northern 
Virginia.  Next  day,  March  Slst, 
we  moved  out  to  feel  the  enemy. 
Our  division  marched  to  the  right 
along  the  road  crossing  Cham- 
berlain Run  near  Mrs.  Crowder's. 
The  Run  is  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Five  Forks  and  the 
Court  House.  It  was  very  full, 
past  waist  deep,  and  overflowing 
its  low  banks,  nearly  one  hundred 
yards.  The  enemy  occupied,  in 
force,  its  east  bank. 

This  was  my  day  to  move  in 
front.  I  had  with  me,  the  1st 
North  Carolina,  Colonel  Cheek; 
the  2d  North  Carolina,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Gaines,  and  the  5th  North 
Carolina,  Colonel  McNeill— about 
900  men.  My  other  regiment— 
the  3d  North  Carolina,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Moore— was  back,  guard- 
ing the  trains.  As  we  neared  the 
Run,  I  threw  forward  a  squadron 
(Captain  Erwin  of  the  5th)  to  re- 
connoitre. As  soon  as  the  Fede- 
rals saw  this,  they  crossed  over  a 
mounted  force,  formed  line,  and 
advanced  towards  us.  I  was 
ordered  by  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
to  dismount  my  front  regiment, 
the  5th,  and  hold  them  in  check. 
Protected  by  forest  and  under- 
growth, the  enemy  proved  rather 
strong  for  Colonel  McNeill.  I 
was  then  ordered  to  dismount  my 
whole  command  and  attack.— 
Colonel  McNeifl  held  the  right, 
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€ol.  Cheek  the  left,  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Gaines  the  centre — slightly  to  the 
rear  of  the  Ist  and  5th,  the  whole 
supported  by  Beale's  brigade, 
mounted,  and  by  McGregor's  bat- 
tery, (in  reserve.)  After  a  short  skir- 
mish, my  line  advanced,  and,  un- 
'  -der  the  personal  direction  of  Gren. 
^y,  H.  F.  Lee,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy  with  great  spirit — the  2d 
pressing  his  centre,  and  the  1st 
and  5th  sweeping  his  flanks. — 
Beaching  the  Bun,  Colonels  Cheek 
and  McNeill  plunged  into  the 
water  above  and  below  the  ford, 
dashed  across  under  a  deadly  fire, 
and  carried  the  Federal  lines  on 
the  opposite  side.  Numbers  of 
the  enemy  perished  in  crossing, 
and  their  whole  force  fell  back 
rapidly  towards  Dinwiddle  Court 
House.  To  finish  their  rout, 
Oeneral  Lee  ordered  up  his  other 
brigade  to  make  a  mounted  charge. 
General  Beale  found  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  Bun,  on  account  of 
obstructions  in  the  ford,  especially 
the  killed  and  wounded — men 
and  horses — impeding  the  way. — 
His  first  squadron  over,  it  was 
hurled  against  the  fieeing  foe. — 
This  small  but  gallant  force,  led 
by  Colonel  Savage,  of  the  13th 
A'irginia,  in  person,  was  some 
how  repulsed,  and  recoiled  with 
heavy  loss, — two-thirds  falling  in 
the  charge.  Instantly  the  Yan- 
kees rallied;  and,  just  then,  re- 
ceiving re-inforcements,  they  sud- 
denly wheeled  about,  and,  in 
turn,  repulsed  my  two  advance 
regiments.  General  Lee,  seeing 
the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  both 
in  numbers  and  position,  quickly 
ordered  his  whole  command  to 
reniross  the  Bun,  and  hold  the 


West  bank.    This  effected,  e^ch 
party  set  to  work  fortifying. 

In  the  midst  of  these  spirited 
movements,  Colonel  Waller  of 
the  9th  Virginia,  made  a  dash  at 
the  Yankee  right  and  captured  a 
number  of  prisoners. 

Our  loss  in  these  spirited  opera- 
tions was: 

The  Virginia  brigade,  24  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  North  Carolina  brigade, 
110  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

My  loss  in  field  officers  was  dis- 
astrous. Colonel  McNeill  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Shaw  of  the 
5th  were  both  killed:  Capt.  Harris, 
acting  Major  of  same  regiment, 
painfully  wounded  :  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Gaines,  of  the  2d,  lost  an 
arm:  and  Major  McLeod,  of  the 
1st,  had  a  shot,  well  nigh  fatal, 
through  the  face. 

About  the  time  this  action  be- 
gan, Generals  Pickett  and  Fitz 
Lee,  with  a  considerable  force  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  moved 
against  the  Federal  lines  further 
to  the  left— up  the  Bun.  They 
were  there  met  by  the  main  body 
of  the  Yankee  cavalry.  Towards 
evening,  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
along  the  whole  Confederate  line. 
When  told  of  this  purpose,  I 
pointed  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee  to 
the  shattered  condition  of  the 
troops  left  me,  and  to  the  hazard 
of  the  attempt  in  my  front,  and 
respectfully  asked  a  re-considera- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  order. — 
General  Lee  concurred  with  me. 
But  the  order  was  promptly  re- 
peated. The  attack  there  was  de- 
creed essential  to  the  success  of 
the  day;  and  I  prepared  to  make 
it— General  Lee  leaving  the  de- 
tails entirely  to  myself. 
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I  saw  but  one  hope  of  success. 
That  was  to  surprise  the  enemy. 
To  that  end,  I  resolved  to  feign  an 
attack  in  line;  and  then  suddenly 
assault  in  column,  I,  according- 
ly, deployed  the  1st  regiment  in 
an  open  line,  some  150  yards 
above  the  ford,  with  instructions, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  march 
across,  discharging  their  carbines 
— thus  engaging  the  enemy,  and 
drawing  their  fire.  I  next  formed 
the  2nd  regiment — Major  Lock- 
hart  commanding— in  close  col- 
umn, by  sections  of  8,  and  con- 
cealed it  near  the  ford,  with  in- 
structions to  charge  across  and 
assault  the  Federal  works  just  op- 
posite, so  soon  as  the  Yankee  fire 
was  well  directed  on  the  ranks  of 
of  the  1st.  The  5th  was  formed 
in  column,  to  follow  the  2nd,  and, 
after  crossing,  to  charge  to  its 
righti-a  mounted  squadron  (Capt. 
Grier)  covering  its  flank.  These 
two  regiments  were  ordered  not 
to  yell,  or  fire  a  gun,  until  they 
made  the  opposite  bank.  General 
Beale  occupied  the  lines  left  vacant 
by  me,  and  took  position  to  give  a 
vigorous  support. 

At  the  word  of  command,  the 
veteran  1st  rose  to  their  feet, 
dressed  their  line,  and  stepped 
defiantly  forward.  Instantane- 
ously the  whole  Federal  line  open- 
ed on  the  advancing  ranks  of  this 
devoted  regiment.  But,  with  a  he- 
roism almost  sublime,  ofiicers  and 
men  struggled  onward  through 
the  flooded  stream,  firing  as  they 
could,  until  they  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Eun,  when  the  2nd  and 
5th  were  ordered  to  charge.— 
These  regiments  entered  the  wa- 
ter at  a  double-quick,  and  rushed 
headlong     across.      Prompt    as 


thought,  the  enemy  saw  the  ruse 
and  made  a  signal  to  change  their 
fire  from  the  1st  to  the  2Dd  and 
5th.  But  Lockhart  and  Erwiii 
deploying  as  they  charged,  struck 
the  astonished  foe  with  the  fury 
of  a  lightning  shock.  A  yell,  a 
rush,  a  volley  and  a  cheer,  told  of 
victory  won. 

By  this  time,  the  1st,  emerging 
from  the  water  above,  and,  re- 
sponding to  the  shouts  of  triamph 
from  the  2nd  and  5th,  hitched  on 
to  the  last  two  regiments— form- 
ing a  new  line,  and  pressing  for- 
ward in  hot  pursuit.  The  enemy 
still  fought  with  dogged  obstinacy. 
But  nothing  could  resist  the  im- 
petuous valor  of  the  gallant  "Tar- 
Heels."  The  Federals  would  ral- 
ly and  re-form,  only  to  be  broken 
and  dispersed.  Thus  they  were 
driven  over  a  mile,  when  my 
weary  fellows  were  kindly  relieved 
by  General  Lee,  who  threw  for- 
ward his  Virginia  brigade,  and 
sent  the  Yankees  howling  back  to 
Dinwiddle  Court  House. 

The  General  now  found  him- 
self, entirely  unsupported,  far 
ahead  of  Pickett  and  Fitz  Lets 
and  far  in  advance  of  the  Con- 
federate lines.  Prudence  required 
that  he  should  withdraw  to  a  more 
tenable  position,  and  he  fell  back 
half  way  between  the  Bun  and 
the  Court  House,  and  there  forti- 
fied. Towards  night  the  troops 
on  our  left,  under  Pickett  and 
Fitz  Lee,  came  up,  bringing  the 
welcome  news  that  they,  too,  had 
routed  the  enemy,  and  that  Sheri- 
dan's whole  army  was  in  full  re- 
treat. Cheer  after  cheer  rent  the 
air,  and  none  now  doubted,  that  in 
the  mighty  struggle  then  at  band 
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Eobert  E.  Lee  would  certainly 
master  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Greneral  Beale  reports  his  loss  as 
^'heayy"  in  the  last  attack;  but 
gives  neither  numbers  or  names, 
except  the  brave  Colonel  Savage, 
who  lost  a  leg.  My  own  casual- 
ties were,  10  officers  and  75  en- 
listed men.  My  total  loss  this 
day,  and  at  this  place,  was  30 
officers  and  nearly  200  men — 
killed,  wounded  and  missing — 
several  of  the  last  supposed  to  be 
drowned.  Among  the  slain,  be- 
sides the  noble — lamented  Mc- 
Xeill  and  the  patriotic,  courage- 
ous Shaw,  I  recall  with  peculiar 
grief  the  sad  loss  oi  Captains 
Coleman  and  Dewey,  and  Lieuts. 
Armfield,  Blair  and  Powell,  of 
the  Ist;  Lieut.  Hathaway  of  the 
2d,  and  Lieut.  Lindsay,  of  the 
otb.  Among  the  wounded,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  named, 
I  remember  especially  the  dash- 
ing, chivalrous,  Lieut.  Colonel 
Cowles,  of  the  1st:  Captains  An- 
thony, IredelL  Johnston,  and 
Smith;  and  Lieutenants  Mast 
and  Steele  of  same  regiment: 
Lieutenants  Jourdon  and  Turner, 
of  the  2d;  and  Lieutenants  Xott, 
Sockivell  and  Wharton,  of  the 
5th,  all  severely.  I  had  only  two 
field  officers  left  in  the  three 
regiments  :  Colonel  Cheek  and 
Major  Lockhart.  The  former  had 
his  hat  struck  and  his  horse  killed. 
The  gallant  Major  escaped  un- 
hurt, to  get  a  ball  next  day,  which 
he  still  bears  in  his  body. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  I  could 
never  learn. 

General  Sheridan  frankly  ad- 
mits a  defeat  at  this  point.  In  a 
dispatch  that  night  to  General 
Grant  he   says:    "The    enemy, 


then,  again,  attacked  at  Chamber- 
lain Creek,  and  forced  Smith's 
position."  And  in  his  Eeport  he 
expresses  himself  thus :  "  The 
brunt  of  their  cavalry  attack  was 
borne  by  General  Smithes  brigade, 
which  had  so  gallantly  held  the 
crossing  of  Chamberlain  Creek,  in 
the  morning.  His  command  again 
held  the  enemy  in  check,  with  de- 
termined bravery,  but  the  heavy 
force  brought  against  his  right 
flank,  finally  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  position  on  the  Creek, 
and  fall  back  to  the  main  line  im- 
mediately in  front  of  Dinwiddle 
Court  House." 

The  "heavy  force  "  referred  to 
could  have  been  none  but  the  ex- 
tended line  of  the  1st  regiment, 
probably  300  men.  My  whole 
command,  actually  engaged  in  the 
last  attack,  did  not  exceed  750. 
Many  had  been  detailed  to  at- 
tend the  wounded,  remove  the 
dead,  &c. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the 
last  decided  Confederate  victory. 
As  such  it  sheds  a  halo  of  glory 
around  our  lost  cause  :  and  re- 
flects imperishable  honor  on  the 
troops  that  won  it,  especially  the 
cavalry.  An  impression  prevail- 
ed in  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, that  the  safety  of  our  cause 
depended,  in  great  measure,  on 
the  defeat  of  Sheridan,  and  his 
haughty  troopers.  My  own  brigade 
was  inspired  with  a  lofty  enthusi- 
asm to  achieve  this  result.  Gloom, 
despondency  and  despair  had 
seized  the  heart  of  the  Confede- 
racy. But  the  true  and  brave 
men  of  this  brigade  clung  to  their 
colors,  and  rallied  to  their  stand- 
ards. With  one  voice  they  re- 
solved to  do  or  die.    The  long  and 
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noble  lists  of  killed  and  wounded 
at  Chamberlain  Bun,  March  Slst, 
1865,  afFord  mournful  proof  of 
the  patriotic  ardor  and  heroic 
spirit  that  still  animated  the  gal- 
lant sons  of  j^orth  Carolina.  This 
spirit  is  further  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing incidents,  known  to  be 
strictly  true. 

When  the  brave  and  generous 
Lieutenant  Lindsay  fell,  his 
brother  sprang,  for  a  moment,  to 
his  side.  The  hero  said,  "Turn 
me  on  my  face:  ihen  hurry  to  the 
front  /" 

Frank  Brown,  a  courier,  bore  a 
message  to  Major  Lockhart,  just 
as  the  latter  gave  his  order  to 
charge.  The  noble  youth,  en- 
tirely unbidden,  dashed  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  and .  led  the 
charge,  the  only  man  on  horse- 
back! For  a  miracle  he  escaped 
unhurt,  and,  returning  promptly 
to  his  post,  he  shouted,  ''  We've 
whipped  them  I  We've  whipped 
them!" 

As  the  1st  regiment  crossed  the 
Bun— advancing  through  water, 
over  waist  deep,  with  a  steady 
step  and  an  unshaken  front,  un- 
der a  galling  and  deadly  fire — 
General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  no  mean 
judge,  and  usually  as  stem  as  the 
Iron  Duke,  broke  forth  in  a  strain 
of  enthusiastic  admiration,  '^Sir! 
the  world  never  saw  such  fight- 
ing!" 

A  word  as  to  the  sequel  of  this 
hard-won  victory. 

That  night  the  Confederates 
reposed  on  their  victorious  arms 
within  a  few  hundred  j^ards  of  the 


vanquished  foe,  just  in  front  of 
Dinwiddle  Court  House.  Gener- 
al Sheridan,  defeated  at  all  points 
and  badly  chafed,  called  on  Gnmt 
for  help.  The  Fifth  corps  was  has- 
tened up,  and  was  so  moved  as  to 
threaten  the  rear  of  the  Confeder- 
ate position.  This  forced  our 
whole  line  to  fall  back  during  the 
night  to  Chamberlain  Kun,  and 
finally  to  the  Five  Forks.  There, 
the  next  day — the  fatal  1st  of 
April,  1865— Sheridan,  with  rare 
skill  and  courage,  carried  the  for- 
tified lines  of  Pickett  and  Fitz 
Lee— capturing  6,000  prisoners 
and  sweeping  all  before  him.  On 
that  day  the  sun  of  the  Confeder- 
acy set.  Next  morning,  the  Ion  j 
defiant  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia began  its  final,  if  not  its  first 
retreat.  Ah!  none  can  tell  the 
humiliation  of  those  last  sad  days 
but  they  who  had  clung  to  the 
varying  fortunes  of  that  noble 
army,  through  four  long  years  of 
sufiering  and  toil.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  motives  for  which 
this  army  fought  so  long  and  so 
heroically  will,  in  due  time  and 
season,  command  the  respect  of 
good  and  brave  men  every  where? 
That  its  wonderful  achievements 
will  add  fresh  renown  to  the  name 
and  fame  of  American  Freemen? 
And  that  out  of  its  crushed  hopes 
and  sanctified  sorrows  will  yet 
spring  the  true  principles  of  Reg- 
ulated Liberty,  and  that  it  will 
find  its  reward  in  the  prouder 
triumph  of  Constitutional  Free- 
dom? 
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The  writer  hopes  that  the  following  lines  may  embody  as  much 
Poetry  as  Truth,  for  they  are,  he  fears,  the  sole  monument  to 

LITTLE  GIFFEN. 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire- 
Out  of  the  hospital  walls,  as  dire; 
Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene, 
(Eighteenth  battle,  and  he,  sixteen;) 
Spectre,  such  as  you  seldom  see- 
Little  Giffen  of  Tennesseel 

"  Take  him V— and  welcome!"  the  surgeons  said, 
"  Much  your  Doctor  can  help  the  Dead  I'' 
And  so  we  took  him,  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  on  the  summer  air; 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed, 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head! 

Weary  war  with  the  bated  breath,    ^ 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  Death. 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such! 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch! 
Still  a  glint  in  the  steel-blue  eye 
Spoke  of  a  spirit  that  woukhvt  die! 

And  didn't!  nay,  more!  in  death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write ! 
'*Dear  Mother,"  at  first,  of  course;  and  then, 
"  Dear  Captain  "—enquiring  about  the  " men." 
(Captain's  answer—"  Of  eighty  and  five, 
Giffen  and  I  are  lefl  alive!") 

"  Johnson's  pressed  at  the  .front,  they  say!" 

Little  Giffen  was  up  and  away. 

A  tear,  his  first,  as  he  bade  good  bye. 

Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye: 

"jTZZ  writey  if  aparccZ;"  there  was  news  of  fight. 

But  none  of  Giffen!  he  did  not  write! 


Prederick  the  Great  and  his  Court.  [Nov., 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  when  I'm  king 
And  my  gallant  courtiers  form  a  ring, 
All  80  thoughtless  of  power  and  pelf, 
And  each  so  loyal  to  all  but  self, 
I'd  give  the  best,  on  his  bended  knee, 
Yea,  barter  the  whole  for  the  Loyalty 
Of  little  Giffen  of  Tennessee  I 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS  COURT: 

An  Historical  Bomance — By  L,  Muhlhach,  Author  of  Joseph  IL  and 
his  Court,  Translated  from  the  Oervian,  by  3frs,  Chapman  Cole- 
man and  her  daughter : 

We  think  it  was  in  the  second  every  one,  to  give  interest  to  the 

year  of  the  war,  that  through  the  delineation   of    them,  in  a  way 

blockade,  along  with  guns,  pow-  more  minute  and  highly  colored 

der,  percussion   caps,  and  other  than  belongs  to  History  proper, 

munitions  of  war,  and  along  too  This  was  very  well  executed  by 

with  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt,  crept  Miss  Muhlbach,  and  her  Komance 

in  a  single  copy  of  the  original  of  had  met  with    great  success  in 

"Joseph  IL  and  his  Court,"  by  Europe,  before  it  was  launched  on 

L.    Muhlbach.      This    historical  a  new  career,  amid  the  uproar  of 
Romance  was  charmingly  trans- ^  our  revolution, 
lated  by  Adelaide  Chaudron,  and       And   now    comes   this  second 

printed  after  the  dingy  confede-  picture,  in  the  same  style,  by  the 

rate  style,  was  caught  up  eagerly  same  hand.  We  welcome  a  second 

in  the  dearth  of  reading  matter,  time  a  Southern  translation.  And 

and  was  welcomed  with  the  more  we  can  praise  it  unreservedly.— 

warmth,  because  in  the  same  sort.  We  have  never  seen  the  original, 

it  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  and  cannot  vouch  for  the  absolute 

literary  stranger  that  had  sought  accuracy  of  the  translation,  but 

naturalization    in    the  Southern  we  are  sure  that    it  must  give 

Confederacy.    But  entirely  apart  faithfully  the  sense  and  spirit  of 

from  the  prestige  of  its  introduc-  the  author.    Just  as  we  often  say, 

tion,  it  was   worthy  of  the  re-  as  we  look  upon    a  portrait   of 

ception  accorded  to  it.    The  sec-  sohie   one   we   never   saw,    that 

tion  of  history  selected,  was  well  what  is  so  life-like,  must  be  true, 

suited  for  illumination,  and  the  The  style  and  idiom  are  thorough 

leading     characters     introduced,  English,  and  yet  the  tone  is  for- 

were  sufficiently  well   known  to  eign.    One  or  two  slight  provinci- 
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alisms  caught  our  eye  as  we  read, 
all  uncritically,  and  we  would  not 
notice  them  as  blemishes  even,  so 
trifling  are  they,  but  we  cannot 
pass  them  over,  because  we  in 
fact  relish  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
smack  of  the  sweet  South.  We, 
ourselves,  often  say  'stairsteps,' 
at  home,  but  think  we  never 
heard  the  word  used  any  where 
but  at  the  South,  and  are  sure 
that  it  does  not  occur  in  careful 
print.  So  to  say,  "we  made  a 
great  to  do^^  instead  of  ado, 
though  not  correct,  is  altogether 
natural  and  forcible,and  thorough- 
ly Dixie.  When  our  translator 
allows  herself  the  use  of  the  phrase 
Mt  is  her' — '  it  is  me,'  she  violates 
gramatical  rule,  though  she  can 
plead  "  the  Queen's  English"  as 
justification  for  the  transgression. 

No  one  can  be  without  interest 
in  the  period  of  history  treated  of 
in  this  book,  and  we  think  no  one 
oan  read  it  without  pleasure  and 
improvement. 

Prussia  is  now,  next  after 
France,  the  most  important  king- 
dom of  middle  Europe,  and  at  the 
date  of  Frederick  I.  she  was  re- 
moved but  by  two  reigns,  from 
the  condition  of  a  not  first-rate 
Duchy.  Although  Frederick  as- 
cended the  throne  of  a  kingdom, 
it  was  not  such  a  kingdom  as  that 
which  he  handed  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor. By  his  genius  and  valor 
he  gave  it  a  sudden,  conspicuous, 
and  enduring  prominence.  History 
does  not  record  a  more  remark- 
able achievement  than  his  defence 
of  Prussia  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  against  France,  Austria,  Bus- 
sia  and  Saxony,  and  his  retaining 
at  the  close,  firmly  in  his  grasp, 
the  province  of  Silesia,  his  forci- 


ble seizing  of  which,  had  com- 
bined these  powerful  enemies 
against  him.  To  this  period  also 
belongs  that  stupendous  political 
c(«<p  de  main,  the  partition  of  Po- 
land, the  Nemesis  of  which,  pre- 
sented to  view  from  time  to  time, 
frightened  every  succeeding  gen- 
eration. Doctrines  also,  civil, 
political  and  religious,  were  now 
inserting  themselves  into  the 
frame-work  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, which  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  burst,  and  scattered 
such  fragmentary  ruin  around. 

The  author  has  not  attempted 
to  put  upon  her  canvass  these 
larger  events.  The  book  closes 
just  as  Frederick  opens  the  Seven 
Years'  War,by  taking  possession  of 
Silesia.  This,  as  is  well  known, 
was  accomplished  by  a  bloodless 
surprise  in  1741.  Of  course,  none 
of  the  great  military  events  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  com- 
menced 1756,  appear  in  this  book. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  have  no 
account  ofVoltairewhilehewasat 
the  Court  of  Prussia.  The  philoso- 
pher did  not  leave  Paris  until 
1750.  By  limiting  the  time  of  her 
story  to  the  period  of  about  two 
years,  that  is  from  about  1739  to 
1741,  she  has  foregone  the  op- 
portunities in  the  way  of  ma- 
terial which  a  later  date  and 
longer  scope  would  have  af- 
forded. How  Thackery  would 
have  rendered  for  us  the  conver- 
sations at  which  Voltaire  and 
Frederick  were  interlocutors. — 
We  should  have  had  reproduced 
the  cynicism,  the  sarcasm,  the 
learning,  the  wit,  the  imagination 
and  the  impiety  of  the  tiger-cat 
poet,  with  imitations  by  the  King, 
the   inferiority   of  which   would 
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have  been  redeemed  by  the  direct 
I)Ower  of  an  intellect  manly  and 
sincere,  though  perverted.  And 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  see 
described  the  rise  and  rapid  oblit- 
eration of  this  singular  friendship 
between  two  of  the  most  intense 
egotists  the  world  ever  saw.  To 
see  Prederick  kissing  the  cold  thin 
hand  of  the  poet  on  his  reception 
at  Court,  and  presently  giving  or- 
ders that  his  guest's  allowance  of 
sugar  and  chocolate  should  be  cur- 
tailed. On  the  other  hand,  to 
read  Voltaire's  first  letters,  telling 
his  friends  in  Paris  that  the  king 
was  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and 
that  Potsdam  was  the  Paradise  of 
philosophers,  and  then  to  imagine 
how  this  amiable  king  would  feel 
when  he  learned  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  had  sent  to  his 
petted  poet  poems  for  his  criticism 
and  correction,  Voltaire  had  said 
^'See  what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty 
linen  this  king  has  sent  me  to 
wash."  All  this  would  afford  in- 
finite entertainment  to  the  reader. 
And  how  Dickens  would  make  us 
laugh  over  the  scene  at  Frankfort. 
Voltaire  had  taken  his  final  leave 
of  the  Prussian  Court.  His  rea- 
son for  this  was  certainly  a  suffi- 
cient one.  Frederick  had  caused 
his  latest  work  to  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. When  he  left  Potsdam  he 
carried  away  with  him  a  manu- 
script volume  of  Frederick's  poe- 
try. Frederick  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  at  Frankfort  and  to  be 
confined  for  twelve  days  in  a  dirty 
hovel,  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, who,  besides  offering  indig- 
nities to  him  and  his  niece,  ex- 
torted from  him  sixteen  hundred 
dollars. 


An  interest  of  a  different  kind 
would   have    been   given  to  the 
book,  if  the  scene  had  been  laid 
in  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and    Frederick    had  been 
presented  to  us  in  the  character 
by  which  he  takes  his   rank  in 
history,  that  of  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  ^  who    ever    defended  a 
kingdom    against    overwhelming 
numbers,  while,  for  resoluteness 
under   disaster,    his    equal    can 
scarcely  be  named.     Other  his- 
toric characters  tempting  to  the 
novelist  would    necessarily  have 
appeared.      Maria   Theresa,  the 
Austrian  Juno,  as  Macauley  calls 
her,— Elizabeth    of    Bussia    and 
Madame  de  Pompadour. 

But  our  author  has  proposed  to 
herself  not  so  much  the  illustra- 
tion of  history,  as  the  exhibition 
of  one  historic  character,  Freder- 
ick himself,  and  this  not  so  much 
in  connection  with  the  events  of 
his  life,  as  in  his  personal  charac- 
teristics. With  this  view  she  has 
taken  the  exact  time  when  oc- 
curred that  change  in  his  charac- 
ter caused,  or  rather  occasioned, 
by  his  accession  to  his  father's 
throne.  She  introduces  him  at 
Bheinsberg,  where,  a  young  man 
married  by  compulsion  to  a  woman 
every  way  worthy  of  him,  and 
who  loves  him  with  all  the  pas- 
sion of  her  soul,  but  whom  he 
cannot  love,  and  never  has  recog- 
nized as  more  than  a  wife  in  name, 
he  devotes  himself  to  pleasure 
without  finding  enjoyment.  lie 
loves  music,  of  which  he  is  a 
master,  is  fond  of  ornamental 
gardening,  indulges  in  good  cheer, 
throws  himself  with  great  zest 
into  fetes  and  concerts,  and  above 
all,  occupies  himself  in  writing 
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French  and  studying  French  lit- 
erature. His  companions  regard 
him  as  amiable,  refined,  pleasure- 
loving  and  frivolous.  They  await 
with  impatiience  the  time  when  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  shall 
ascend  the  throne,  and  changing 
the  austere  retinue  of  Frederick 
William  into  a  brilliant  Court, 
turn  over  to  his  chosen  councillors 
the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  share  with  his  favorites,  the 
unrestrained  pleasures  of  royalty. 
Perhaps  this  estimate  was  in  part 
due  to  the  dissimulation  which 
Frederick,  taught  by  the  incredi- 
ble sufferings  of  his  youth,  had 
assumed,  but  in  truth,  he  was 
himself  unconscious  of  his  real 
character  until  it  was  developed 
by  the  great  change  in  his  con- 
dition. Never  were  men  more 
disappointed  than  were  those  who 
thought  that  the  companions  of 
the  gay  prince  would  mature  into 
the  controllers  of  the  easy,  young 
king.  Instantly,  without  grada- 
tion, and  without  exception  in 
favor  of  any  one,  he  assumed, 
upon  his  accession,  absolute  au- 
thority, and  all-embracing  super- 
vision and  control.  He  asked  ad- 
vice if  he  needed  it,  and  followed 
it  if  it  pleased  him.  He  inspect- 
ed his  army,  examined  his  finan- 
ces, directed  the  public  buildings, 
regulated  his  court,  his  palace  and 
lus  kitchen. 

This  change  in  his  character 
and  relations  to  those  around 
him,  our  author  depicts  very 
graphically,  making  out  of  it, 
one  of  the  best  chapters  of  the 
book. 

We  have  said  that  the  author 
has  chosen,  instead  of  giving  a 
picture  of  history,  to  draw  the 


portrait  of  an  historical  hero. — 
To  this  there  can  be  no  objection, 
but  we  think  it  right  to  say,  that 
the  portrait  is  so  flattering,  we 
might  almost  be  justified  in  call- 
ing it  an  historical  fancy-piece. 
I  cannot  better  exemplify  this  un- 
truthful aggrandizing  than  by  re- 
ferring to  the  description  given  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Prince  in  the  opening  of  Chapter 
V.  The  passage  is  too  long  to 
transcribe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
here,  and  throughout  the  book, 
she  gives  him  a  beauty  that  fasci- 
nates every  woman  he  looks  itpon, 
or  indeed,  who  looks  upon  him. 
Now  in  a  note,  she  gives  as  her 
authority,  the  following  descrip- 
tion by  a  French  traveller. — 
^^Buste  admirable  et  vraiment 
royal,  mais  pauvre  et  miserable 
pi^destal,  la  t6te  et  sa  poitrine 
sont  au  dessus  des  eloges,  le  train 
d'en  bas,  au  dessous  de  la  cri- 
tique." 

The  author  has  treated  the 
character  of  Frederick  as  she  has 
done  his  person.  She  has  made 
all  consistent  with  the  admirable 
and  truly  noble  bust,  altogether 
ignoring  the  fact,  that  some  parts 
of  his  character  would  be  judged 
entirely  too  mildly,  if  we  should 
only  say  of  them  that  they  are  be- 
neath criticism. 

Frederick  possessed  a  clear 
mind  and  far-reaching  views.  He 
was  brave,  (though  he  did  run 
away  from  his  first  battle,)  labori- 
ous, and  though  always  severe, 
just,  where  his  own  interests  were 
not  involved.  He  seemed  to  have 
had  moro  love  for  his  father  than 
the  old  brute  deserved,  was  re- 
spectful and  tender  to  his  mother, 
and  affectionate  towards  his  sis- 
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ters  and  brothers.  But  he  was 
essentially  cruel  and  unrelenting, 
delighting  in  rough  practical  jokes, 
and  finding  pleasure  in  giving  pain 
to  others.  Especially  and  inclu- 
sively he  was  selfish.  His  egotism 
was  so  enormous  that  it  embraced 
his  family  and  his  kingdom  as 
part  of  himself,  and  therefore  of- 
tentimes he  labored  for  the  same 
things  that  a  pure  patriot  would 
set  before  himself.  But  as  it 
did  not  suit  his  plans  or  perhaps 
was  merely  not  in  accordance 
with  his  inclinations,  to  receive  as 
his  wife,  his  Queen,  a  young  wo- 
man of  high  birth,  and  possessing 
personal  charms  more  than  usual- 
ly attractive,  a  fine  intellect,  and 
a  most  loving  nature,  he  could 
with  unpitying  and  unrelenting 
coldness  look  on  her  for  a  whole 
lifetime,  bearing  a  heart  trans- 
fixed by  his  neglect.  To  his 
brother  he  could  despotically  say, 
"  Crush  every  emotion.  You  are  to 
be  my  heir,  and  I  will  not  permit 
you  to  refuse,  nor  yet  to  diverge 
from,  the  path  of  pain  in  which 
I  have  appointed  you  to  walk." 
He  sought  to  enlarge  his  ter- 
ritory, not  that  it  would  strength- 
en his  kingdom,  but  distinctly 
that  he  might  be  enrolled  among 
heroes  on  the  pages  of  history. 
His  movement  upon  Silesia  was 
bare-faced  robbery,  though  he  of- 
fered as  a  pretext  for  it,  a  wrong 
committed  in  the  matter  during 
the  previous  century,  and  which 
had  been  moreover  formally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  treaty  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  herself.  In  the  course 
of  the  war,  however,  he  deserted 
first  France,  his  ally,  for  Austria, 
and    then   Austria    for    France, 


without  troubling  himself  to  hunt 
up  a  pretext.     • 

Our  author  does  not  argue  any 
of  these  points,  but  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  whole  course  of 
the  king  was  the  consistent  de- 
velopment of  his  noble  nature. 
She  points  to  the  admirable  and 
noble  bust,  as  much  as  to  say,  of 
course  the  whole  figure  corres- 
ponds. She  means  to  take  a  ro- 
mantic view  of  Frederick,  and 
there  is  abundant  romantic  ma- 
terial in  him  for  her  purpose.— 
Xor  do  we  mean  to  complain  of 
her  historical  romance  on  this  ac- 
count. We  only  think  it  worth 
while  for  truth's  sake,  and  not  out 
of  spite,  to  point  at  the  same 
time  to  the  pauvre  et  miserable 
piMestal. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  general 
impression  left  by  a  perusal  of  the 
book,  is  rather  in  favor  of  Fred- 
erick's being  a  man  of  deep  re- 
ligious feeling.  Xot  evangelical 
in  his  views  certainly.  This 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  of 
the  patron  of  Voltaire.  But  that 
he  had  faith  in  God,  trust  in  His 
providence  and  reverence  for  His 
will.  This  view  hardly  agrees 
with  the  verdict  of  history.  But 
we  must  remember  that  Miss 
Muhlbach  wrote  for  Prussia,  and 
Fntz  is  the  Bomulus  of  Prussia. 
He  built  her  walls,  and  having 
awarded  to  him  an  apotheosis,  it 
would  be  very  ungracious  to  en- 
quire if  the  wolf  nature  he  sucked 
in,  did  not  occasionally  break  out. 
Before  him,  Germany  had  not 
produced  his  equal  as  a  monarch, 
and  the  century  that  has  passed 
since  his  reign  was  in  its  prime, 
has  not  seen  one  arise  to  divide 
his   honors.      National    enthusi- 
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asm  to  this  day  is  all  alive  for 
him.  His  portraits  are  found 
everywhere,  and  never  is  his 
name  introduced  on  the  stage 
without  arousing  applause,  or  his 
character  described  in  books  with- 
out a  welcome.  Probably  in  wil- 
ful forgetfulness  they  think  him 
as  good,  as  he  was  great.  An 
author  of  fiction  who  would  be 
popular,  cannot  write  against 
such  a  public  sentiment,  even  if 
he  himself  is  superior  to  it. 

Most  of  the  characters  in  the 
book  are  historical,  but  they  are 
given  merely  as  grouping  around 
the  principal  figure,  and  are  so 
superficially  sketched,  that  we  feel 
no  interest  in  them  outside  of 
their  direct  relations  to  the  king. 

The  love  part  of  the  story  is 
overstrained  and  partly  ridicu- 
lous, and  yet  quite  interesting.— 
We  have  three  women  breaking 
their  hearts  for  the  king,  while  he 
cares  nothing  for  any  of  them, 
his  wife  being  one  of  the  three. — 
Then  we  have  two  pair  of  lovers 
mismated.  The  brother  of  the 
king  loves  a  maid-of-honor  and 
swears  to  her,  in  many  scenes  full 
of  tenderness  and  love's  sweet  iter- 
ations, which  were  no  doubt  very 
satisfactory  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, but  which,  because  of 
their  sameness  s^re  a  trifie  weari- 
some to  the  reader — that  he  will 
never  relinquish  her,  even  if 
he  must  endure  the  utmost  rigor 
of  persecution.  She  avers  that 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  a 
like  martyrdom  if  necessary.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Prince,  he  makes 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
flight,  but  the  fair  Laura  loves 
him  too  devotedly  to  accept  his 
sacrifice,  and  disappointing  him 


at  the  rendezvous,  in  orpler  to 
make  sure  of  her  virtuous  resolu- 
tion, marries  a  frivolous  moon 
calf,  who  is  in  love  with  another 
woman.  The  prjnce,  after  an  in- 
terview with  the  king,  who  in- 
structs him  in  the  code  of  matri- 
monial ethics  as  applicable  to 
those  of  royal  blood,  sees  his  way 
clear  with  cheerful  acquiescence, 
to  become  the  husband  of  the  sister 
of  her,  with  whom,  as  his  wife  and 
Queen,  the  king  lived  in  such  pleas- 
ant relations.  The  other  pair  of 
lovers  consists  of  Miss  Louise  Von 
Schwerin,  a  childish  maid  of  hon- 
or, of  fourteen,  and  an  Adonis  of  a 
gardener.  These  two  doves  had 
also  arranged  for  flight,  but  king 
Frederick  became  aware  of  their 
purpose,  and  without  ceremony 
claps  young  Adam  in  a  mad-house. 
His  guileless  Eve  is  allowed  to 
elope  en  regle^  as  she  supposes,  but 
when  she  stands  before  the  altar, 
to  her  amazement  she  finds  at  her 
side— not  Fritz  Wendell— how 
could  she?  by  the  command  of 
the  king  he  is  a  special  royal  lu- 
natic— ^but  Captain  Yon  Cleist,  a 
gallant  young  oflicer,  whom  the 
king  had  assigned,  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  the  unusual  out- 
post duty  of  conducting  Miss  Yon 
Schwerin  to  Oraienburg,  and  mar- 
rying her  when  he  got  there. — 
^^  She  gazed  down  deep  into  his 
eyes,  and  listened  to  his  words 
breathlessly.  His  voice  was  so 
soft  and  persuasive— not  hard  and 
rough  like  that  of  Fritz*  Wendell, 
it  fell  like  music  on  her  ear.  *  * 
*  *  *  The  priest  opened  the 
holy  book  and  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony."  We  may  re- 
mark that  the  author  is  inexpert 
in  the  use  of  machinery  to  bring 
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about  the  movement  of  the  story. 
She  supplies  herself  too  liberally 
with  stage  contrivances.  Letters 
are  dropped  and  picked  upas  judi- 
ciously as  if  sent  by  mail;  conver- 
sations overheard  reveal  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  known; and  sur- 
prises by  subterranean  passages, 
and  ambushes  in  shrubbery  are 
continually  at  hand.  This  Ara- 
bian Kights'  Entertainment  style 
of  construction  prevailed  in  the 
old  Italian  Bomance,  and  its  echo 
in  the  English  novels  pf  Mrs.  Had- 
clifiTeand  Monk  Lewis,  and  has 
not  even  yet  gone  entirely  out  of 
fashion  in  France.  Nevertheless 
the  best  hands  avoid  it,  as  indi- 
cating poverty  of  invention. 

Miss  Muhlback  is  not  excellent 
in  finishing  her  scenes.  She  sketch- 
es rather  than  paints.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  full  power  of 
the  situation  in  the  crises  of  the 
book  is  never  brought  out,  and 
you  feel  always  a  little  disap- 
pointed. We  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  writer  who  does  so  well, 
could,  with  the  amount  of  labor 
which  we  may  fairly  demand,  do 
much  better.  The  death  of  the 
old  king,— The  first  visit  of  the 
King  to  the  Queen, — The  Corona- 
tion,—Under  the  Lindens,  and 
other  chapters  that  might  be 
specified,  have  in  them  much  more^ 
material  of  dramatic  efiect,  or 
deep  sentiment,  than  has  been 
worked  up.  One  chapter  how- 
ever, we  would  signalize  as  com- 
plete, and  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  original  in  the  book.  It  is 
the  Masquerade,  and  particularly 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  the 
Countess  Bhedern  maintains  her- 
self against  the  Queen  Mother. — 
The  Countess  was  a  daughter  of 


a  rich  merchant  of  low  station. 
She  had  consented  to  marry  an 
impoverished  nobleman,  in  order 
that  she  might  rise  out  of  the 
rank  of  her  father,  to  that  of  her 
husband.  Especially  was  a  for- 
mal presentation  at  Court  the 
final  desire  of  her  ambition.  This 
honor,  with  difficulty,  she  was 
able  to  secure.  At  the  presenta- 
tion, the  Queen  desired  not  to  in- 
troduce the  topic  of  her  former 
condition.  But  the  Countess  was 
not  content  to  be  recognized  as 
entitled  to  her  place,  only  as  she 
would  deny  herself,  but  claimed  it 
without  condition,  and  in  face  of 
all  the  facts.  She  therefore  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  her  father's 
position,  much  to  the  scandal  of 
the  Queen,  who  presently  flouts 
her  to  her  face.  The  cool  courage 
of  the  Countess,  however,  con- 
quers, and  the  King  upholds  her. 
The  whole  scene  is  admirably 
managed.. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of 
so  much  vivacity  in  which  there 
was  less  of  humor.  One  set  of 
characters  is  introduced  seemingly 
to  make  us  laugh,  but  very  soon 
the  semi-heroic  turns  into  the  real, 
and  the  Court  Tailor  dies  quite  a 
tragic  death. 

We  have  said  so  much  that 
sounds  like  fault-finding,  that  we 
are  a  little  afraid  we  may  be  sup- 
posed not  to  like  the  work.  On 
the  contrary,  it  pleases  us  very 
much.  It  is  so  comfortable  when 
books  like  'East  Lynne,'  and 
'Armadale'  and  Griffith  Gaunt 
are  forced  upon  you,  because  so 
many  people  read  them  and  ask 
you  your  opinion  about  them, 
books  of  mere  imaginings  not 
very  coherent,  not  brilliant,   and 
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not  in  the  least  profitable,  unre- 
lieved by  learning,  philosophy  or 
eloquence— to  take  up  what  is 
vertebrated  at  least  by  history,  so 
as  to  give  some  solidity.  To  re- 
produce history,  the  author  must 
at  least  read  history,  and  thus  he 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  impart 
what  is  valuable.  True,  you  can- 
not be  sure  that  the  view  of  his- 
tory presented  is  exactly  the  first 
view.  If,  however,  you  doubt, 
you  may  form  your  '  own  opinion 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consult  standard  works.  Ko  one 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
book  without  feeling  his  curiosity 
stimulated  about  Frederick  and  his 
period.  Let  him  be  acquainted  in 
an  ordinary  way  with  the  subject, 
still  he  will  find  questions  suggest- 
ed by  the  minute  survey  he  has 
been  occupied  with,  the  solution 
of  which  will  require,  that  he 
should  enlarge  or  at  least  refresh 
his  knowledge,  and  so  stimulated, 
he  will  take  up  perhaps  Carlyle, 
and  endure  better  than  he  other- 
wise would,  the  immense  tedious- 
ness  which  -  that  most  arrogant 
and  thrasonical  of  writers,  in  his 
most  unreal  and  chaffy  of  all  styles, 


has  seen  fit  to  indict  upon  his 
readers.  This  suggests  to  us  to 
praise  Miss  Muhlbach  for  the  nat- 
uralness and  vivacity  of  her  style, 
especially  in  dialogue.  ^  We  are 
aware  that  this  conveys  a  compli- 
ment to  her  translator,  and  we 
are  not  inclined  on  that  account 
to  suppress  the  remark. 

For  many  writers  the  material 
of  the  book  would  have  allowed  oc- 
casion to  present,  as  from  the  king 
and  spme  other  of  the  characters  in- 
troduced, sentiments  which  would 
not  have  been  favorable  to  either 
religion  or  morality.  But  noth- 
ing that  can  justly  ofiend  is  to  be 
found.  ' 

We  might  indeed  draw  too  gen- 
eral conclusions  in  the  way  of 
moral  from  the  book,  for  the  eth- 
ical value  of  which  we  would  not 
undertake  to  vouch,  but  as  we  are 
sure  that  whether  good  or  bad  no 
one  concerned  will  adopt  them, 
they  are  at  least  harmless. 

One  is,  that  nobody  who  can 
help  it  ought  to  be  a  king — the 
second,  that  only  one  thing  is 
more  dangerous  than  Love,  and 
that  is  Marriage. 
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''  Pity  her,"  say'st  thou,  "  pity  her!"  nay,  not  I! 
Her  heart  is  shallow  as  yon  garrulous  rill 
That  froths  o'er  pebbles:  grief,  true  grief  is  still, 
DeathfuUy  solemn  as  Eternity 
Thro'  whose  dread  realm  its  silent  fancies  fly 
Seeking  the  lost  and  loved;  Sorrows  that  kill 
Life's  hope,  are  like  those  poisons  which  distill 
Their  noiseless  dews  beneath  the  midnight  sky: — 
Their  venom  works  in  secret  I  gnaws  the  heart, 
And  withers  the  worn  spirit,  albeit  no  sign 
Shows  the  sad  inward  havoc,  till  some  day, 
(Pledging  our  calm  friend  o'er  the  purpling  wine,) 
Sudden,  he  falls  amongst  us,  and  we  start 
At  the  low  whisper,  "  he  has  passed  away!" 


RESULTS  OF   E3IANCIPATI0N. 

The  advancement  of  a  people  To  the  ordinary  observer  they  are 
in  any  art  or  science  can  only  be  esteemed  of  small  consequence, 
appreciated  by  comparison.  Hence  but  to  the  scientific  analyst  tbey 
the  importance  of  authentic,  reli-  are  of  vital  necessity  in  establish- 
able  statistics;  yea  the  prime  nee-  ing  what  he  would  demonstrate 
essity  in  all  the  departments  of  life  as  truths,  or  settled  facts,  viz: 
for  close  observation,  clearness  of  things  beyond  cavil  or  question. 
detail,  and  accuracy  of  statement  In  every  day  life  we  become  fa- 
in the  cumulation  of  facts,  con-  miliar  with  objects,  and  common 
stituting  essentially,  as  they  do,  occurrences,  which  excite  neither 
what  might  be  termed  scientific  surprise  nor  curiosity,  and  yet 
history.  The  establishment  of  a  connected  therewith  there  may  be 
single  fact  each  day,  in  the  course  vital  principles  involving  ages  of 
of  an  ordinary  life  time,  would  study.  The  eye  of  the  infant 
form  a  record  surprising  indeed;  shrinks  from  the  brightness  of  the 
multiplied  by  centuries  the  rseult  solar  rays,  but  soon  dwells  with 
would  be  almost  inconceivable. —  playful  satisfaction  upon  the  dim- 
Yet  how  few  realize  or  appreciate  mer  light  of  the  taper  lamp,  and 
the  importance  of  noting  what  are  becoming  familiar  therewith,  ear- 
generally  considered  little  matters,  ly  enjoys  the  comforting  blaze  oi 
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the  hearthstone.  As  he  advances 
in  years  the  youth  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  ordinary  and  universal 
application  of  fuel,  tire  and  water, 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  has  a 
full  appreciation  of  their  value  or 
importance  in  an  economical  point 
of  view,  but  how  seldom  does  he 
pause  for  reflection  or  study  of  the 
principles  involved?  And  how 
few  know,  or  care  to  be  informed, 
as  to  the  theory  of  heat,  the  na- 
ture of  caloric,  the  phenomenon 
of  combustion,  or  the  power  of 
steam? 

To  the  man  of  science — the  in- 
vestigator of  truth— nature  is  a 
profound  and  boundless  study, 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  single 
individual,  and  although  vast 
stores  may  be  collected  by  the 
labors  and  assiduity  of  a  single 
man,  of  how  little  value  are  they 
to  his  successors,  except  as  eluci- 
dated and  established  principles — 
or  demonstrated  facts— they  be 
collated  and  recorded^  as  practi- 
cal guides  for  succeeding  investi- 
gators. Argument  is  unnecessary 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  chart 
to  the  warrior— of  rudiments  to 
the  mathematician — of  organic 
laws  to  the  chemist — of  funda- 
mental principles  to  the  philoso- 
pher. 

Mere  theory,  or  ingenious 
speculation,  furnishes  no  safe 
stand-point  for  science— no  re- 
liable data  for  statistic  record— for 
in  all  the  practical  relations  of 
life  we  must  have  truth  as  a  basis 
for  fixed  principles.  In  natural 
history  a  single  fact  is  of  more 
value  than  volumes  of  speculative 
opinion. 

A.  few  years  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting    with  Prof. 
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Agassis,  on  the  sea  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  whilst  prosecuting  a 
scientific  exploration.  The  sim* 
plicity  of  his  manner  and  conver- 
sation in  collecting /act«,  made  an 
indellible  impression  upon  us. — 
The  smallest  detail  from  reliable 
authority  was  carefully  noted  and 
treasured.  On  the  habits  of  the 
turtle  a  conversation  arose  between 
himself  and  a  distinguished  rice 
planter,  who  had  spent  many 
summers  immediately  on  the 
coast,  near  an  inlet  where  the 
turtle  was  frequently  caught  after 
depositing  her  eggs  in  'the  neigh- 
boring sand  hills.  The  Professor 
eagerly  enquired  if  he  had  ever 
witnessed  this  latter  process. — 
The  planter  replied,  once  only; 
and  then  described  the  process  of 
excavating  the  earth  with  the 
hind  feet  ^  and  after  depositing  the 
eggs,  again  using  the  posterior 
extremities  in  covering  them. — 
The  Professor  was  delighted  and 
said,  '^  Sir,  it  gives  me  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  record  this  fact — it 
repays  me  for  a  week's  sojourn  in 
this  neighborhood— you  are  the 
first  gentleman,  with  whom  I 
have  met,  who  could  give  me  this 
information  as  the  result  of  his 
personal  observation, ' '  The  record 
of  this  little  fact  will  be  received 
as  a  truthy  and  small  or  insig- 
nificant as  it  may  appear  to  others, 
to  the  naturalist  it  will  be  an  item 
of  prime  satisfaction  in  the  gener- 
al summary. 

Observation,  reflection,  and 
study  are  indisputably  neces- 
sary to  advancement,  and  the 
progress  made  by  individuals, 
or  by  a  people  can  only  be  reached 
by  comparisons— these  compari- 
sons made  from  accurate,  reliable 
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statisticB.  Political  economlBts 
may  differ  as  to  the  general  wel- 
fare—modem philanthropists  may 
disagree  as  to  the  application  of 
ancient  principles— a  ^'sickly  sen- 
timentality'' may  for  the  time 
have  its  sway  as  to  natural  rights 
—divine  law  may  be  in  collision 
with  human  teachings— but  as 
certain  as  darkness  and  light  suc- 
ceed each  other,  so  surely  will 
governing  principles  in  the  end 
prevail. 

The  annals  of  man  are  said,  by 
a  distinguished  writer,  to  be 
merely  the  record  of  his  crimes 
and  calamities— but  the  record 
must  be  truthful  if  as  History,  it  is 
to  weigh  one  feather  in  promoting 
morals,  or  advancing  the  general 
good  of  mankind.  The  opinions 
of  individuals  derive  their  value 
and  influence  from  circumstances. 
The  judgment  is  corrected  by  ex- 
perience, and  no  one  will  deny  the 
advantages  of  enlarged  opportu- 
nities for  the  development  and 
growth  of  experience.  As  with 
individuals  so  with  nations. — 
The  facts  reached  experimentally 
in  the  camp,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  battle-field,  have  in  a 
single  campaign  developed  more 
strikingly  the  art  of  war,  than  a 
lifetime  in  reviews  and  holliday 
teachings.  As  in  war  so  in  peace. 
Military  and  civil  strategy  derive 
their  consequence  from  acknowl- 
edged results.  The  growth  of  ci- 
ties, commercial  success,  and  na- 
tional influence,  are  results  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  certain  fixed 
or  governing  principles.  The 
mere  usages  of  society  are  entirely 
conventional,  but  the  laws  of 
trade  are  natural  and  consistent, 
And  their  influence  will  always  be 


felt,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  severity  of  their 
application.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
empires— the  ascendency  or  decay 
of  governments- nay,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  whole  world,  are  not 
matters  of  mere  accident,  but  the 
application  of  certain  powers  or 
forces,  to  certain  fixed  principles 
in  the  economy  of  life,  producing 
legitimate  results. 

The  records  of  these  results 
constitute  nationally  the  most 
valuable  history,  for  everything 
pertaining  to  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  national  greatness,  are  the 
characteristics  and  essentials  of 
civilization.  The  progress  from 
savage  to  civilized  life  is  as  well 
marked  as  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance, compared  with  education 
and  Christianity.  The  very  first 
step  is  providence  for  the  future, 
which  leads  to  industry,  followed 
by  an  accumulation  of  property  to 
meet  future  necessities,  and  to 
supply  ulterior  wants,  which 
springs  from,  or  originates,  in  a 
taste,  or  desire  for  additional  com- 
forts. Just  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization  will 
be  the  taste  for  comforts,  and  as 
we  rise  in  the  scale,  will  there  be 
an  appreciation  of  luxuries  and 
elegancies. 

How  far  slavery  has  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  society,  learned 
writers  will  differ,  so  long  as  man 
is  influenced  by  pique,  prejudice, 
or  cupidity.  The  distinguished 
Editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri' 
cana  maintains  that  ^Hhe  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Europe  is  the 
consequence  and  in  its  turn  the 
cause  of  its  civilization,"  for 
'^  slavery  (says  he)  is  the  greatest 
bar  to  the  progress  of  society.'' 
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On  the  other  hand  President  Dew 
(in  his  masterly  review  of  the 
Ya.  Debates,)  affirms  that  slavery 
has  not  only  tended  to  civiliza- 
tion, but  is  the  principal  if  not  the 
^le  cause. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the 
world,  that  man  in  his  native,  un- 
-cnltivated  state,  will  not  labor 
beyond  the  necessity  for  his  ex- 
istence. A  mere  subsistence  is 
all  that  nature  seeks.  Labor  is 
painfhl,  and  nature  being  averse 
to  suffering,  naturally  shrinks 
from  pain,  or  avoids  labor.  It  is 
equally  well  established  that  even 
•coercion  fails  in  many  cases  to 
fix  the  habit  of  labor,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  application  of 
stimulating  or  coercive  measures 
to  certain  races,  has  given  rise  to 
the  animadversions  as  to  the 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  immorality 
of  slavery*  Forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  Almighty  has  placed  cer- 
tain of  his  creatures  in  fixed  po- 
sitions as  ^*  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water"— and  '* ser- 
vants of  servants,"  the  dogma  (of 
human  ingenuity)  that  all  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal,  and  with 
-certain  inalienable  rights,  &c., 
has  been  advanced  in  practical 
collision  with  the  experience  of 
more  thaa  four  thousand  years. 
That  the  negro  ever  was  mentally, 
politically,  or  socially  the  white 
man's  equal,  is  simply  absurd — 
4iDd  the  attempt  by  legislation  to 
make  him  so,  unfortunately  ri- 
diculous. But  there  is  no  folly  to 
which  ambition  may  not  lend  it- 
self—no  crime  too  heinous  for  the 
usurping  despot  rolling  along 
luxuriously  and  triumphantly  up- 
on the  wheels  of  party  spirit, — 
History   is  constantly   repeating 


itself,  and  will  so  continue,  albeit 
the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  age. 
If  argument  and  logic  could  avail 
aught  against  the  desperation  of 
religious  fanaticism— there  would 
have  been  no  imperious  meddling 
of  man  with  the  designs  of  the 
Great  Buler  in  fixing  the  destinies 
of  men.  What  is  civil  liberty? 
It  may  and  does  arise  from  virtue 
and  intelligence;  but  it  is  a  con- 
dition or  state  altogether  artificial. 
It  is  an  exercise  of  power  by  the 
strong  and  wise  over  the  weak 
and  ignorant  for  the  protection  of 
society  against  vice  and  crime, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
general  welfare.  ''  Upon  no  other 
ground  than  for  the  general  good 
and  safety,  is  man  justified  in  tak- 
ing control  of  the  liberty,  the  pro- 
perty, or  the  life  of  his  fellow  man. ' ' 
But  the  right  of  civilization  to 
protect  itself  against  the  brutali- 
ties of  savage  life  is  not  disputed, 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  satisfac- ' 
torily  that  slavery  has  promoted 
civilization— that  if  under  a  sys- 
tem of  bondage  a  general  pros- 
perity attains— that  crime  is  pre- 
vented, and  pauperism  controll- 
ed— happiness  promoted — popula- 
tion increased— wealth  accumula- 
ted— the  general  suflfering  relieved, 
and  the  good  of  society  secured — 
then  it  follows  as  a  sequence  be- 
yond contradiction,  that  that 
state  of  society  which  accomplish- 
es all  these  things,  is  not  only 
wholesome,  but  the  hest  for  all 
parties  concerned.  To  elucidate 
the  proposition  suggested,  al- 
though the  subject  is  vital,  prac- 
tically, we  feel  justified  in  appeal- 
ing to  those  tests  which  would  be 
applied  in  any  abstract  discussion. 
We  will  take  statistics  as  the  cru- 
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ciblc  of  truth  and  let  figures  bear 
their  weight  aad  infiuence  in  the 
elucidation. 

In  the  catalogue  there  are  no 
statistics  more  valuable  or  impor- 
tant than  those  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  longevity^  or  the  du- 
ration of  life.  We  have  taken 
some  pains  to  examine  minutely 
the  returns  of  the  United  States 
census  for  1850,  and  to  compare 
three  Northern  or  non-slavehold- 
ing  with  three  slaveholding  or 
Southern  States.  We  ha^  taken 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  versus  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina. These  States  are  selected  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  extremes 
of  climate.  We  find  in  the  three 
Northern,  non-slaveholding  States 
as  follows: 

1  white  in  every  18,  reaches 
50  to  60  years,  and  one  in  46,926 
reaches  to  100  years  and  upwards. 
1  colored  in  every  17,  reaches  50 
to  60  years,  and  1  in  1046  reaches 
to  100  years  and  upwards. 

In  the  three  Southern,  slave- 
holding  States: 

1  white  in  every  20  reaches 
50  to  60  years,  and  1  in  11,257 
reaches  100  years  and  upwards. 
1  colored  in  every  20  reaches  50  to 
00  years,  and  1  in  1746  reaches 
100  years  and  upwards. 

Fractions  are  excluded  in  the 
calculation,  and  in  the  Southern 
States  the  free  colored  are  inclu- 
ded with  the  slaves,  as  colored. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  up  to  50  years  of  age  the 
white  and  colored  population  of 
the  Northern  States  possess  very 
nearly  the  same  longevity,  (as  18 
to  17)  but  that  after  that  age  and 
up  to  100  years  the  tenacity  of  life 


is  vastly  disproportioned — the 
chances  of  reaching  that  advanced 
period  being  with  the  colored  1  in 
1946— and  with  the  whites  1  in 
46,926.  In  the  South  too  it  is  re- 
markable that  with  white  and 
colored  at  50  years  there  is  an 
equality  (1  in  20  each) — but  that 
at  the  end  of  100  years  the  colored 
stands  1  in  1746,  the  whites  1  in 
11,257. 

These  figures  show  conclusively 
that,  considering  the  whiles  North 
and  South,  the  advantage  is  in 
favor  of  the  South  as  11,257  to 
46,926  or  more  than  4  to  1— whilst 
with  the  colored  in  slavery  and 
those  in  the  free  States,  the  South 
has  the  advantage  of  more  than 
12  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the 
abuses  of  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry, and  the  utter  worthlessness, 
and  ^^so^alled^^  hardships  and 
neglect  of  the  aged  and  infirm.— 
But  a  Northern  writer  says,  '*that 
the  longevity  of  the  African  race 
is  greater  than  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe." 
Accepting  this  as  the  result  of  his 
conclusions,  ^^from  authentic  sta- 
tistics and  extensive  corroborating 
information,  obtained  from  sources 
to  me  of  unquestionable  authority, 
together  with  my  own  observa- 
tions,'' (as  he  expresses  it,)  we 
have  a  further  and  more  impor- 
tant declaration,  'Hhat  the  mor- 
tality of  the  free  people  of  color 
is  more  than  100  per  cent,  greater 
than  of  slaves."  It  is  not  our 
purpose,  however,  to  elaborate 
this  point— as  it  would  prove  un- 
profitable. Nor  have  we  space 
and  time  to  consider  logically 
what  influence  is  exerted  by  trades, 
professions,  occupations,  &c.,  in 
estimating  the  increase  of  popula- 
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lion,  or  what  may  be  due  to  aoil 
and  dimate  as  well  as  pursuits 
in  the  Statistical  summary  of  lon- 
gevity. We  would  simply  remark 
in  passing,  that  the  advantages  of 
the  South  in  such  comparisons  as 
we  have  made  (with  both  colored 
and  whites)  can  scarcely  be  attrib- 
uted to  climate^  considering  the 
miasmatic  influences  of  the  largest 
and  most  densely  populated  por- 
tions of  these  Southern  States,  viz: 
along  the  water  courses.  We 
«imply  deduce  the  fact  that  under 
a  benign  system  of  bondage  the 
longevity  of  blacks  or  colored, 
and  whites,  is  advanced,  and  the 
duration  of  life  promoted.  To 
what  degree  the  various  trades 
and  professions  are  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  has  been  well  con- 
sidered, and  we  might  give  ample 
statistics  under  the  various  classi- 
fications suggested— as '^  in  (2oor'' 
and  ^^out  of  door^^  occupations — 
those  requiring  menial  and  others 
chiefly  physical  application,  &c., 
showing  an  amount  of  very  curi- 
ous and  valuable  information. — 
But  the  declaration  is  before  us, 
"  that  laborers  in  husbandry  are 
considered  as  a  class  liable  to  cer- 
tain diseases  and  suflering,  from 
a  deficiency  of  nourishment,  and 
the  average  duration  of  life  with 
them  is  less  than  with  many  other 
vocations.^'  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  remind  the 
reader  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
slave  labor.  As  the  institution 
existed  in  the  United  States  in 
1850  just  the  contrary  obtained. 

The  negro  left  to  himself  as  a 
race  has  never .  advanced  beyond 
demi-clvilization.  and  if  under  the 
control  of  a  superior  race  (call  it 
slavery,    bondage,    servitude    or 


vUlenage,)  the  facts  are  made  pat- 
ent, that  his  physical  wants  are 
bettei^  supplied— his  moral  con- 
dition improved,  his  domestic 
happiness  promoted,  his  proclivi- 
ties to  vice  and  crime  controlled, 
and  he  is  made  a  contributor  to 
the  general  comfort  and  welfare  of 
mankind— that  system  which  en- 
forces these  results  must  neces- 
sarily prove  the  best  for  him,  and 
thus  tend  to  dvilizatum.  We  chal- 
lenge a  comparison  of  the  slaves 
of  the  Southern  States  as  they  ex- 
isted in  18G0  with  any  class  of  out- 
of-door  laborers  under  the  boasted 
civilization  of  Europe.  But  the 
"  higher  law"  doctrine  has  pre- 
vailed—the "  irrepressible  con- 
flict" has  come  and  has  passed,and 
the  folly  or  wisdom  of  the  modem 
Philanthropist  is  now  narrowed 
down  to  the  simple  proposition  of 
life  and  death— but  that  death  the 
end  of  the  unoflending  negro. — 
The  lucid  vindications  of  President 
Dew— the  forcible  and  strikingly 
impartial  reasonings  of  Mr.  Jno. 
Campbell  (a  Northern  man)— the 
fervent  warnings  of  Paulding— the 
masterly  arguments  of  Gov.  Ham- 
mond—the  learned  deductions  of 
Chancellor  Harper— the  philo- 
sophic conclusions  of  O^Neal,  have 
all  been  uttered,  but  of  what  avail 
is  argument  and  reasoning  if  the 
results  of  experience  are  ignored. 
'Twere  now  a  waste  of  time  to  re- 
fer to  Brazil,  Australia,  the  Grold 
coast,Zanguebar,Congo,  Senegam- 
bia,  Ashante  or  Hayti.  Argu- 
ment is  powerless  and  the  destiny 
of  the  negro  race  in  these  United 
States  from  this  day  forward, 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
experience  alone.  The  policy  of 
investing  him  with  civil  rights  is 
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not  an  open  question.  These  ho 
has  enjoyed  for  ages.  But  what 
social  and  political  status  he  shall 
occupy  for  the  future,  becohies  a 
question  of  the  gravest  import,  as 
it  is  made  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the 
general  government.  Disclaim- 
ing most  earnestly  and  sincerely 
any  unkindness  to  the  man  of 
color,  but  protesting  as  emphati- 
cally against  his  equality,  either 
mentally,  socially,  or  politically, 
with  the  white  or  Caucasian  race, 
to  what  extent  his  individuality 
shall  be  legalized  is  the  question. 
As  things  now  stand  it  is  idle  to 
charge  either  prejudice  or  cupidity 
as  magnifying  the  dangers  al- 
ready patent,  from  the  sudden 
and  violent  disruption  of  the  for- 
mer relations  of  master  and  ser- 
vant. The  newly  fledged  freed- 
man  is  now  left*  to  himself  to  pur- 
sue his  natural  proclivities— to 
promote  his  personal  interests—to 
consult  his  individual  disposition 
— to  follow  his  own  inclinations 
and  thus  to  advance,  by  self-im^ 
provement  to  his  highest  worth — 
or  to  lapse  into  that  condition 
from  which,  as  an  inferior  race, 
involuntary  servitude  had  raised 
him.  Until  he  develops  in  his 
unrestrained  experiment  of  self- 
control,  the  requisite  character- 
istics of  civilization,  viz:  industry, 
honesty,  and  morality  with  pro- 
vidence—the dangers  of  investing 
him  with  all  the  privileges  of  the 
body  politic  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. The  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  emancipationists, 
are  not  in  unison  with  the  judg- 
ment and  predictions  of  those  who 
claim,  and  have  a  right  to  know, 
and  better  understand,  the  negro 
character.    The  f\iture  historian 


will  decide  the  verdict.    But  as 
facts  are  daily  developing,  having 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  issue, 
we  simply  propose  to  place  upon 
the  record,  a  comparison  between 
the  voluntary  laborer  of  to-day, 
and  the    involuntary   laborer  of 
1860.    This  comparison  is  made 
by  reference   to   agricultural  re- 
sults, in  one  of  the  sea  coast  crops 
of  8outh  Carolina,  less  liable  to 
the  influence  of  seasons^  perhaps, 
than  any  other.    The  question  of 
longevity  having  been  settled  by 
the  census  of  1850— the  return  of 
the  next   decade  will   determine 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  popula- 
tion under  the  emancipation  act 
We  propose  to  show  by  statistic 
results,  carefully  considered,  the 
present    prospects   of     the  rice 
planter   on    the     tide     lands  of 
Georgetown  district. 

The  largest  body  of  these  alln- 
vions  are  situate  in  this  District 
bordering  the  Waccamaw,  Fee 
Dee,  Black,  Sampit  and  Santee 
rivers.  They  possess  two  kinds 
of  soil ;  stiff  clay  and  black  spongy, 
or  myrtle  lands — the  latter  not  as 
productive,  but  recently  rating 
much  higher  in  productiveness, 
under  a  judicious  system  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizing.  These  black  lands 
lie  chiefly  on  the  Black  and  Sam- 
pit  rivers.  On  the  Savannah  and 
other  rivers,  to  the  South  of 
Charleston,  the  drainage  is  better, 
and  the  productiveness  greater, 
estimated  hy  the  bushel.  The  grain 
raised  in  the  District  of  George- 
town is  heavier,  however,  and  in 
milling  takes  in  the  average  much 
less  to  the  tierce— which  is  com- 
puted at  600  lbs.  nett  of  clean  or 
pounded  rice.  The  judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Georgetown  comprises  two 
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parishes— Prince  George  Winyaw 
and  Lower  All  Saints— and  in  es- 
timating the  crops  of  the  District, 
the  two  should  he  comhined ;  which 
is  fully  explained  in  the  Census 
Returns  of  1850.  (See  Appendix. ) 
The  hody  of  these  alluvial  lands 
suited  to  the  culture  of  rice  is  over 
40,000 acres,and  their  past  product- 
iveness averaged  ahout  40  hushels 
per  acre:  varying  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  from  20  to  GO,  and 
even  as  high  as  80  hushels  un- 
der extraordinary  culture.  With 
a  slave  population  in  1850  of  18,- 
•253— and  white  2,193— free  colored 
201— making  a  total  of  20,647— 
the  total  aggregate  of  the  Rice 
Crop  was  77,941  Tierces— besides 
245  bushels  of  Whea£,  215  of  Rye, 
21,676  of  oats,  and  136,312  of  In- 
dian Corn,  and  large  quantities  of 
Peas  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  In 
1860  with  a  total  population  of 
21,305,  the  total  aggregate  of  Rice 
was  95,127  Tierces;  of  Corn  148,- 
S30  bushels,  and  of  Potatoes  149,- 
800  bushels.  In  1866,  from  a  ta- 
ble carefully  prepared  by  Hon.  B. 
H.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Fraser, 
it  appears  that  14,401  acres  were 
planted  in  Rice,  but  that  1,451 
were  abandoned  after  planting, 
and  that  but  12,950  acres  were 
cultivated.  This  table  was  pre- 
pared when  the  growing  crop  was 
nearly  matured,  and  the  estimate 
then  made  was  a  maximum  yield 
of  22  bushels  per  acre.  Since  the 
harvesting  and  threshing  the  crop 
this  estimate  has  proven  too  great. 
The  largest  average  crop  of  any 
one  plantation  is  but  32  bushels 
per  acre,  and  but  two  have  reach- 
ed as  high  as  30.  Whereas  the 
smallest  or  minimum  has  been 
le«s  than  twice  the  quantity  of 


seed  sown  (estimated  at  2^  busb^ 
els  rough  rice  to  the  acre.) 

The  Rice  harvest  usually  begins 
with  September,  and  is  ended  by 
the  middle  of  October.  From  late 
planting  this  year  it  was  not  fin- 
ished before  Xovember.  Up  to 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1867,  the 
proportion  of  the  crop  milled  for 
market  was  at  Waverly,  Wacca- 
maw,  586  Tierces,  (commenced 
November  10th,)  at  Keithtield, 
Black  River,  650  Tierces,  (com- 
menced in  October,)  making  a 
total  of  1,236  Tierces. 

The  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
these  mills  have  both  written  me 
to  say  that  the  estimate  of  the  en- 
tire crop  for  market,  from  the  best 
opportunities  they  have  of  judg- 
ing, will  not  exceed  5,000  Tierces. 

The  provision  crops  (Corn,  Peas 
and  Potatoes,)  have  been  almost 
an  entire  failure— certainly  not 
more  than  would  feed  the  laborers 
and  stock  of  the  District  for  one 
month. 

To  what  extent  the  population 
had  decreased  from  1860  to  Janu- 
ary 1866— by  disease,  death,  or  re- 
moval from  the  District — we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  accurate- 
ly. But  computing  it  to  be  25  per 
cent,  or  one-fourth— we  have  in 
figures  a  laboring  people  three- 
fourths  as  large  in  1866— as  it  was 
in  1860— and  the  products  of  their 
labor  in  the  chief  staple  of  cul- 
ture (Rice)  5,000  tierces  in  1866, 
against  95,127  tierces  in  1860. — 
Add  to  this  the  deficit  in  Corn, 
Peas,  and  Potatoes  not  justly 
chargeable  to  the  season,  which 
is  admitted  to  have  been  unfavor- 
able, and  we  may  fairly  approxi- 
mate to  the  industry  of  the  labor- 
ers.   Without  charging  the  freed- 
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men  with  all  of  tho  petty  larcenies, 
and  burglaries,  that  are  crowding 
the  dockets  of  our  Courts— the 
next  census  of  1870,  will  enable 
us  to  decide  how  far  the  stock  and 
personal  property  of  the  District 
has  been  enhanced,  or  depreciated, 
to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  public, 
^nderthe  new  order  of  govern- 
ment. The  Jails  and  Penitenti- 
ary will  bear  testimony  as  to  the 
color  and  morality  of  their  in- 
mates. But  we  do  not  propose  to 
enlarge  upon  the  statistics  of 
crime. 

The  fact  is  staring  us  in  the 
face  that  there  is  a  deficit  in  the 
production  of  breadstuffs,  not 
only  warranting,  but  demanding 
fierious  and  earnest  investigation. 
Where  a  people  are  not  self-sup- 
porting, it  is  legitimate  to  enquire 
whether  it  be  a  case  for,  or  the 
consequence  of  governmental  in- 
terference; and  whether  the  con- 
dition existing  is  accidental  and 
temporary,  or  on  the  other  hand 
likely  to  be  permanent  This 
suggestion  opens  so  wide  a  field 
for  discussion  we  merely  throw  it 
out  for  ventilation  by  others. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  engage 
in  a  warfare  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  legalizing  a  large  class  of 
government  paupers,  and  then 
taxing  all  citizens  for  their  sup- 
port, when  the  constitution  in- 
voked may  of  itself  be  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  party  construction. 
It  might  bring  us  further  in  di- 
rect collision  with  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau— an  institution  or  depart- 
ment of  government  that  may 
have  done  some  good,  but  which 
we  honestly  believe  has  been  the 
most  unfortunate  and  fruitful 
source  of  mischief  and  discontent 


throughout  the  entire   sphere  of 
its  action.    Whether  the  wrongs 
and  evils  originating  there,  and 
which  have  been  so  loudly  com- 
plained of  in  other  sections  (not 
so  in  this)  are  justly  chargeable  to 
the  defects  or  imperfections  of  the 
plan,  or  to  the  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions—the injustice    and   despo- 
tism of  its  military  officials,  we 
might  not  be  considered  impartial 
to  judge;  yet  wc  have  a  decided 
opinion  and  claim  the   right  at 
least  to  suggest  investigation.— 
Truth  is  what  we  aim  at,  and  a 
wise  and  beneficent  government 
should  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short. — The  head  of  a  great  na- 
tion should  exercise  ceaseless  vigi- 
lence  in  rooting  out  corruption, 
and  punishing  official  delinquency 
or  villany,  no  matter  how  lofty 
the  offender,  or  how  useful  as  a 
party  tool  in  the  strengthening  of 
a  platform.    The  permanency  of 
government    depends    so  vitally 
upon  the  virtue,  the  purity,  the 
honesty  and  equity  of  its  admin- 
istration, 'twere  wise  not  to  sub- 
mit the  balancing  of  the  scales  of 
Justice  entirely  to  the  hands  of 
either  personal  or  political  friend- 
ship.     But   without   further  di- 
gression, let  us  go  back  to  the 
tables  of   statistics    immediately 
connected  with  bur  subject.    The 
total  aggregate  population  of  this 
District  (Georgetown)  under  the 
census  of  1850— is  fixed  at  20,647. 
Of  this  number  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  60— there  were  12,064. 
Deducting  of  both   sexes— whites 
1,330  and  free  colored  114— there 
remained   a  slave   population  of 
10,720  who  may    fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  engaged  in  husbandry 
or  agriculture.     The  gross  pro- 
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dact  of  their  labor  for  that  year  to  the  Corn  and  Fotatoe  crops  of 

was,  as  follows —  1866,  there  remains  eleven  months 

Bice,  77,941  tlerces-equal  In  bush-  to  be  provided  for,   which  at  12 

«*8  *o 779,410  bushels  per  head  would  require 

p^t.^^'To!";:::::::::.;::::::::;:;;:  ISSs  191,336  busheh.  Thu  has  to  be 

— ! —  supplied    out   of  the   rice  crop, 

Total 1,060,722  which,    after  the  deductions  for 

At  a  liberal  allowance  of  8  seed,  has  been  estimated  at  5,000 
quarts,  or  1  peck  per  capita^  tierces  =  50,000  bushels.  Now  if 
(whether  adults  or  minors)  it  the  whole  of  this  clean  rice  were 
would  require  13  bushels  per  an-  reserved  for  home  consumption 
num  for  each  individual— and  for  there  would  still  be  a  deficiency  of 
the  aggregate  population  of .  the  141,336  bushels,  with  no  allowance 
District,  268,411  bushels— which  for  salt,  meat,  clothing,  taxes, 
quantity  deducted  from  the  total  medicine,  agricultural  tools  and 
aggregate  of  the  crops  would  implements,  and  incidental  ex- 
leave  792,311  bushels  over  and  penses  of  building  and  repairs. — 
above  the  necessary  consumption  We  have  then  in  1866  a  deficit  of 
of  the  District.  141,336,  versus  a  surplus  of  819,- 

In  the  year  1860,  the  census  re  311  in  1860.    In  this  calculation, 

turns  are,  in  population,  however,  there  is  one  point  to  be 

Total  aggregate 21,305  explained. 

The  laboring  slaves   between  15  Under  the   system   of  labor   al- 
and QO  years  m  tbe  same  ratio 11,000  .       .          ,7      J     i.  J 1     i. 

The  agricultural  products  of  this  year,  Diost  universaUy  adoptea  last  year 

Wee 951,370  bush,  the    freedmen    contracted    for  a 

S^™ - Jtf*^    !!      «^«^'«   of  the   crops— varying   In 

Potatoes 149,800     «*  j  i.  .,       v    *.  •       i.    ^i. 

some  details— but  averaging  to  the 

Totai....^....^  ....^. 1,249,900    "      laborers  about  one-third  of  the  ag- 

^  *__  ^, _._._.  __^  gregate  gross  product.  This  placed 

in  their  hands,  and  at  their  dis- 
The  surplus  remaining  is.. ..972,935  "  posal,  one-third  of  the  ricegrown. 
But  supposing  that  the  popula-  But  a  large  portion  has  been  ex- 
tion  had  decreased  by  deaths,  and  pended  in  making  payment  to 
removals  from  the  district  up  to  their  employers  for  advances  du- 
Ist  January,  '66,  to  the  amount  of  ring  the  current  year — and  in  li- 
25  per  cent.,  we  should  then  have  quidation  of  store  accounts— all, 
had  16,778  to  be  subsisted  at  a  or  most  of  which,  has  been  iivclu- 
cost  of  218,114  bushels,  and  sup-  ded  in  the  estimate  of  5,000 
posing  the  crops  of  1866,  under  Tierces  to  be  milled  for  market, 
this  diminution  of  laborers,  had  A  portion  has  doubtless  been  re- 
aggregated  but  three-fourths  of  served  by  the  more  prudent,  for 
the  total  aggregate  of  1860,  after  family  consumption— only  a  frac- 
thedeductions  of  218,114  bushels,  tional  portion  of  their  shares, 
there  would  have  remained  as  a  however,  if  we  may  judge  from 
surplus  719,311  bushels.  Assum-  the  utter  destitution  of  the  ma- 
ing  that  one  month's  provisions  jority  ofiiering  to  contract  for  the 
were  realized  from  the  Pea,  added  present  year.    It  is  sufficient  for 


Deduct  for  district  con- 
sumption 276,986 
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oar  present   purpose   to  demon-  than  2^  to  3  acres  to  the  hand  are 
strate,  that  In  one  of  the  richest,  being  cultivated    in   rice,  whilst 
most  productive,    and   successflil  the   provision   crops   are  almost 
agricultural  districts  of  the  whole  abandoned  from  the  impossibility 
southern   country — furnishing  as  of  protecting  them  against  pecu- 
it  did  in  1860  nearly  one  million  lation.    The   thousands  of  acres 
surplus  bushels  of  grain— for  the  now  lying  idle  and  utterly  ncg- 
general  comfort  and  sustenance  of  lected,  fast  growing  into  jangles 
mankind — after  the  lapse  of  but  and  thickets,  loudly  proclaim  to 
two  years  in  the  experiment  of  what  this  once  happy  and  pros- 
voluntary   or   free    labor,    there  perous   region  may  soon  be  re- 
should  be  a  deficit  or  actual  fail-  duoed.    What  was  ordinarily  con- 
ure  to  provide  for  home  consump-  sidered  a  reasonable  day's  work  is 
tion,  to  the  extent  of  near  150,000  now  repudiated.    During  the  past 
bushels.     To    explain   why   this  year  the  daily  labor  in  the  rice- 
state  of  things  exists  is  not  diffi-  field  did  not  exceed  six  hours.  In 
cult;  to  remedy  it  is  the  puzzle.       many  cases  we  have  seen  it  re- 
Without  providence  for  the  f\i-  duced  to  four,  with  a  cultivation 
ture— without  thought  as  to  the  so  slovenly  as  to  leave  no  ground 
wants  of  the  morrow,   or  necessi-  for  cavil  in  explaining  why  the 
ties   of  declining   age— with   no  crop  should  fail.    There  were  ex- 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  and  ceptional  cases,  and  I  would  not 
obligations  of  the  day,  to  improve  omit  noting  the  fact,  but  as  a  gen- 
himself,  or  better  the  condition  of  eral  rule  failure  resulted  from  a 
his  dependent  offspring,  the  freed-  want  of  preparation  for  a  crop^ 
man  labors  from    necessity,  and  and  lack  of  industry  in  its  subse- 
for  a  bare  subsistence.    He  pre-  quent  cultivation, 
fers  little  work  and   small  com-      And  here  I  would  present  an- 
l>en8ation,  to  industry  with  full  other  difficulty,  equally  unman- 
pay,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  ageable.      The   women,  who  are 
so.    As  yet  no  Inducement  in  the  most   numerous,    on   all  planta- 
shape  of  monied  wages  has  tempt-  tions  (in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
ed him  to  labor  faithfully  and  sys-  pointment   of  men    to  mechanic 
tematically  as  of  yore.    The  lands  and  other  pursuits)  and  who  are 
are  not  less  productive— the  work  j^q^j.  gknifui  and  expert  in  such 
not  more  arduous.    Formerly  five  ^ork  as  does  not  require  physical 
or  SIX  acres  of  tide  land  and  three  ^^   ^^^  ^^^.^5        ^^^ 

or  four  of  upland  for  provisions,  »  ^^^      ^^^  ^^ 

were  allotted  for  each  full  hand  ,^^^  £^^  ^  J^  ^^J^  .4,^  of 
and  our  rice  plantations  evidenced  »'"'^"*"»^^  **' 
as  high  cultivation  as  could  be  comparative  delicacy,  so  that  but 
found  any  where  in  the  country  ^w  will  rate  themselves  under 
—the  system  of  embankment  contract  above  half  hands.  This 
and  drainage  being  so  elaborate  reduces  largely  the  effective  force 
as  to  surprise  the  stranger.  At  of  a  gang,  and  tends  to  great 
present,  under  the  new  regime,  dissatisfaction  at  the  end  of  the 
the  case  is  exceptional  where  more  year,  when  under  a  division,  the 
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shares  of  the  crop  aro  made  pro 
rata. 

To  reach  the  nett  proflts  of  a 
rice  plantation,  there  are  many 
contingent  expenses  to  be  con- 
sidered—some of  which  depend 
upon  the  taste,  others  the  ex- 
perience of  the  planter,  in  calcu- 
lating the  x^crmanent  improve- 
ment of  his  estate,  as  an  invest" 
inenU  As  men  differed  in  their 
notions  of  comfort  and  true 
plantation  economy,  in  providing 
for  their  slaves,  and  conducting 
their  interests  generally— so  they 
differed  in  their  expenditures,  and 
the  profits  derived  was  generally 
much  less  than  was  usually  sup- 
posed. The  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, however,  of  a  rice  planta- 
tion well  conducted,  afforded  no 
mean  living.  My  individual  ob- 
servation and  experience  was  that 
the  Bice  Estates  derived  their 
value  more  from  the  raising  of 
little  negroes  (thereby  adding 
force  of  numbers  to  the  capital) 
than  by  the  profits  of  cropping. — 
And  I  here  venture  the  assertion, 
after  mature  deliberation,  that 
the  nett  profits  of  no  Kice  Estate 
in  this  District  for  the  past  year, 
could  at  the  present  prices  of 
labor,  within  ten  consecutive 
years,  cover  the  cost  of  settling 
and  furnishing  the  Estate  anew, 
in  the  same  style  and  condition  as 
it  was  in  1860. 

Could  any  possible  good  result 
from  the  exposition,  we  might 
easily  show  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  to  realize  a  handsome  sup- 
port from  the  culture  of  rice. — 
But  when  we  see  him,  deluded  by 
his  9o<aU€d  friends,  abandonmg 
as  fertile  lands  as  in  the  world— 
with  standing  wages  offered  of 


810  per  month— with  his  year's 
supply  of  grain,  and  well  housed, 
with  the  privileges  of  a  well  set- 
tled garden  spot — the  liberty  to 
raise  poultry,  pigs,  and  other 
creature  comforts— at  the  home 
of  his  fathers  and  grand-fathers; 
when  we  see  him  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past  thirty  days— turning 
his  back  upon  all  these  induce- 
ments, and  migrating  to  parts  un- 
tried and  unknown— to  struggle 
for  mastery  with  the  native  for- 
ests of  the  South  and  South-west, 
under  the  delusive  dreams  of  a 
"Paradise,"  we  look  with  pity 
upon  the  weariness  and  disap- 
pointment that  must  await  him. 
But  the  sequel  is  plain,  and  per- 
haps irrevocable.  The  colored 
man  as  a  race  cannot  compete 
successfully  with  the  white,  in  any 
field  of  labor.  The  two  are  not 
equal,  and  as  immigration  of  the 
whites  is  invited  and  promoted, 
the  man  of  color  necessarily  gives 
way.  He  must  move  or  perish. 
Whether  or  not  in  any  portion  of 
the  Southern  or  South-western 
States  he  can  find  an  asylum  and 
home  beyond  the  grasp  and  en- 
durance of  white  labor,  remains 
yet  to  be  proven.  If  he  does  not 
in  rice  culture,  he  will  hardly  do 
so  in  the  cotton  regions.  The 
shadows  around  us  point  unmis- 
takably to  increasing  embarrass- 
ments with  the  present  generation, 
and  the  future  of  the  whites,  as 
well  as  the  destiny  of  the  poor, 
unoffending  negro,  may  yet  pre- 
sent a  picture,  at  the  sight  of 
which,  humanity  will  blush  and 
shudder— and  the  cheeks  of  mod- 
em Christianity  bum  with  shame 
under  the  tears  of  bitter  repent- 
ance. 
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,  TH£  DEVIL'S  DELIGHT. 

To  breakfast  one  mornlDg  the  Devil  came  down, 

By  demons  and  vassals  attended; 
A  headache  had  darkened  his  brow  with  a  frown, 
From  his  orgy  last  night,  or  the  weight  of  his  crown, 

But  his  presence  infernal  was  splendid. 

In  a  robe  of  red  flame  was  Dlavolo  drest, 

Without  smutch  of  a  cinder  to  soil  it; 
Blue  blazes  enveloped  his  throat  and  his  chest, 
While  the  tail,  tied  with  ribbons  as  blue  as  the  vest, 
Completed  his  Majesty's  toilet. 

No  masquerade  devil  of  earth  could  begin, 

With  his  counterfeit  horns  and  his  mock  tail, 
To  look  like  his  model  Original  Sin, 
As  of  lava  and  lightning  and  bitters  and  gin 
He  sat  and  compounded  a  cocktail. 

But  to  give,  in  all  conscience,  the  Devil  his  due. 

He  seemed  sorrowful  rather  than  irate; 
And  his  Majesty  moped  all  the  dejeuner  through 
With  a  twitch,  now  and  then,  of  the  ribbons  of  blue. 
And  the  look  of  a  penitent  pirate, 

Then  a  smile,  such  as  follows  some  capital  joke 

Of  a  Dickens,  a  Hood  or  a  Jerrold, 
Sweet,  playful  and  tender,  all  suddenly  broke 
O'er  the  £stce  of  Sathanas,  as  turning  he  spoke, 

"  Go  imp!  bring  the  file  of  the  HeraW 

The  paper  was  brought,  and  Old  Xick  ran  his  eye 

(In  default  of  debates  in  the  Senate) 
Over  crimes,  there  were  plenty,  of  terrible  dye. 
Over  letter  and  telegram,  slander  and  lie. 
And  the  blatherskite  leaders  of  Bennett. 

There  were  frauds  in  high  places,  official  deceit; 

There  were  sins,  we'll  not  name  them,  of  ladies; 
There  were  Mexican  murders,  and  murders  in  Crete, 
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By  the  thousand,  all  manner  of  villainies  sweet 
To  the  HeraWa  subscribers  in  Hades. 

But  the  numberless  horrors  of  every  degree 

Did  not  wholly  dispel  his  dejection; 
"  The  SeraWs  a  bore,  I'm  aweary,"  says  he; 
Then,  uprising,  he  added,  "  what's  this?  *  Tkj^^nessee!' 

By  jingo!  here's  Brownlow's  electionl 

"Ho  varletl  fill  up  till  the  beaker  runs  o'erl" 
Cried  the  Deil,  growing  joyous  and  frisky; 
A  white-hot  ferruginous  goblet  he  bore, 
And  the  liquor  was  vitriol  ^  straight,'  which  he  swore 
Was  less  hurtfhl  than  tangle- foot  whiskey. 

"  Fill  up!  let  us  drink,"  said  the  Father  of  Lies, 

''  To  the  mortal  whose  claims  are  most  weighty!" 
And  a  light  diabolic  shone  out  of  his  eyes 
That  made  the  thermometer  instantly  rise 
To  fully  five  thousand  and  eighty. 

*^  I  have  knights  of  the  garter  and  knights  of  the  lance, 

"Who  shall  surely  hereafter  for  sin  burn ; 
I  have  writers  of  history,  ethics,  romance. 
In  England,  America,  Germany,  France, 

And  a  gay  little  poet  in  Swinburne: 

^^ Reformers,  who  go  in  for  infinite  smash; 

The  widows'  and  orphans'  oppressor; 
D.  D.'s,  by  the  dozen,  whose  titles  are  trash 
To  be  written  with  two  little  d's  and  a  dash; 

And  many  a  Father  Confessor: 

^'  And  besides  all  the  hypocrites,"  chuckled  the  Deil, 

"  Who  serve  me  with  Ave  and  Credo, 
I  have  tyrants  that  murder,  commanders  that  steal, 
Dahomey,  Mouravieff*,  Butler,  O'Niell, 

Thad.  Stevens,  Joe  Holt,  Escobedo: 

"But  the  man  of  all  others  the  most  to  my  mind. 

The  dearest  terrestrial  creature, 
Is  the  blaspheming  priest  and  the  tyrant  combined. 
Who  mocks  at  his  Maker  and  curses  his  kind, 

In  the  garb  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
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^'  And  80  long  as  of  Darkness  I'm  absolute  Prince 
From  7m  praise  there  shall  be  no  deduction, 
'    Whose  acts  a  most  exquisite  malice  evince 

And  whose  government  furnishes  excellent  hints 
Opportunely  for  Hell's  Eeconstbuction." 

Then  the  Piend,  with  a  laughter  no  language  may  tell, 

Drained  his  cup,  and,  abasing  his  crown  low, 
Cried  "Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah  1",  and  a  boisterous  yell 
Went  round  till  the  nethermost  confines  of  Hell 
Re-echoed  '*  Three  cheers  for  old  Brownlowl" 


HOLTROOD  PALACE. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-four  that  he  himself  should  yet  perish 
years  have  passed  since  the  ill-  by  the  hand  of  the  people  from 
fated  James  lY.  led  his  bride  across  whom  he  took  his  wife,  that  his 
the  threshold  of  Holyrood  Palace,  son,  after  fleeing  before  them  and 
and  installed  her  in  her  future  suffering  a  humiliating  defeat, 
home,  amid  the  rejoicings  and  would  die  an  exile  from  this  the 
welcome  of  his  subjects.  All  ranks  palace  of  his  fathers,  or  that  his 
and  all  stations  vied  with  each  grand-daughter,  after  being  de- 
other  in  doing  honor  to  the  beau-  posed,  would  seek  an  asylum  in 
tiful  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  of  the  land  of  her  ancestors,  and  fall 
England,  for  whom  this  palace  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  and  hate 
was  built,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  of  a  cousin  descended  from  a  corn- 
would  bring  with  her  as  a  dowry  mon  blood.  The  history  of  Holy- 
to  Scotland,  permanent  rest  from  rood  Palace  and  Abbey  is  in  a 
the  oft-repeated  aggressions  of  her  measure  the  history  of  The 
mighty  southern  neighbor.  Bon-  Stuarts— a  family  whose  members 
fires  illumined  the  narrow  streets  have  known  only  sorrow,  violence 
of  old  Edinburg,  and  the  Corpor-  and  afiliction,  caused  oftener  by 
ation,  'mid  their  excesses  of  glad-  their  own  perverseness  and  blon- 
ness,  offered  huge  libations  to  dering,  than  the  depravity  and 
Bacchus,  and  the  worthy  Burghers  scheming  of  their  enemies.  It  is 
drank  deep  draughts  to  the  wo^  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  detailed 
man  from  whom  were  to  descend  account  of  these  places,  such  a 
the  sovereigns  of  thQ  British  Em-  work  would  require  volumes;  but 
pire.  Little  did  man  imagine  as  in  as  succinctly  a  manner  as  pos- 
James,  on  the  confines  of  Edin-  sible  trace  some  events  connected 
burg,  dismounted  from  his  charg-  with  them,  and  describe  the  relics 
er,  and  took  his  wife  behind  him,  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  spot. 
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which,  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  have  occurred.  There  is  little  of 
save  bigots,  will  ever  call  up  ten-  interest  in  the  history  of  Holy- 
der  and  saddening  associations. —  rood  down  to  1503.  Parliament 
Holyrood  Abbey  is  a  memorial  of  met,  and  kings  were  crowned 
Scotland*8  medieval  christian  king,  therein,  but  these  have  no  very 
David  I.  whose  liberality  to  the  enlivening  details  which  would 
church  called  forth  the  witty  sar-  render  them  agreeable  to  the 
casm  from  his  kinsman,  James  readers  of  the  19th  century.  But 
YI.  *•  he  was  ane  sair  sanet  for  the  'twas  at  this  time  James  IV.  must 
croioji."  Holyrood  stands  not  needs  erect  him  a  palace  for  his 
alone  as  his  monumental  pile. —  bride,  and  he  chose  to  found  it 
Kelso,  Melrose,  Dryburgh  and  beside  the  Abbey,  within  whose 
other  crumbling  remains  of  an-  walls  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  since 
tiquity  attest  his  boundless  mu-  the  days  of  Bruce,  had  gained 
Dificence  and  love  of  advancement,  their   diadems,    an    honor   more 

The  legend  connected  with  the  coveted,  than  capable  of  bringing 
founding  of  the  Abbey,  illustrates  blessings  with  it.  He  met  his 
how  ridiculons  the  superstition  wife  a  short  distance  from  £din- 
of  our  fathers,  and  calls  forth  burg,  and  finding  that  his  own 
surprise  that  men  so  eminent  for  steed  would  not  carry  double,  he 
learning,  and  love  of  the  arts,  leaped  from  his  horse  and  mount- 
could  believe,  and  defend  the  ing  upon  the  palfrey  brought  for 
truth  of  such  questionable  stories,   the  Princess,  placed  her  behind 

David  was  engaged  in  hunting  him,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
80  tradition  says,  near  this  spot,  splendid  English  and  Scotch  re- 
when  a  huge  "  hart  ihefarest  ever  tinue  rode  down  the  Canongate* 
.sene''  rushed  upon  the  royal  to  her  new  home.  Hearty  and 
huntsman  and  dashed  him  and  cordial  was  the  welcome  given  by 
his  horse  to  the  ground.  The  the  worthy  Burghers,  to  the 
king  threw  up  his  hand  to  ward  young  Queen  then  only  fourteen 
off  the  blow  of  the  stag's  antlers,  years  of  age.  For  the  future  they 
when  there  was  placed  in  them  a  had  dreams  of  prosperity  and 
holy  cross,  seeing  which,  the  deer  peace,  since  at  that  age  England 
ded  in  dismay.  Thankful  to  God  being  friendly,  the  whole  world  was 
for  his  remarkable  interposition,  friendly  so  far  as  Scotland  was 
and  desiring  to  give  some  evidence  concerned.  But  these  delusions 
of  his  gratitude,  moreover  being  were  not  of  long  continuance. — 
admonished  in  a  dream,  he  found-  Sad  and  sorrowful  was  the 
ed  in  1128  this  Abbey,  and  in  its  parting  of  James,  his  wife,  and 
charter  gave  to  its  support  a  con-  infant  son,  as  he  bade  them 
siderable  quantity  of  land,  which  farewell  for  the  fatal  field  of 
is  now  a  part  of  the  royal  demesne.  Flodden.    Long  did  his  wife  im- 


The   word    Holyrood   is  derived 
from  "Holy  and  Rude,"  signify- 


ing a  Cross,    as  it 
day"  upon    which    David's  mi- 
raculous escape  is  chronicled  to 


plore   him   to    remain,    but   his 

bravery  was   proof    against  her 

was    "Bude  pleadings.    He  came  not  back  to 

of    Edlnbnrg  at 


♦  Principal  street 
that  time. 
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bear  the  tldingB  of  defeat,  but  in 
Holyrood  there  was  mourning 
and  wailing,  when  it  was  known 
that  James  lY.  the  greatest  of 
the  Stuarts,  had  fkllen  a  sacriflce 
to  his  courage  and  daring,  and 
that  his  mouldering  dust,  would 
not  find  a  resting  place  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

James  Y.  early  married  Mag- 
dalene, daughter  of  Francis  I.  of 
France.  Gaiety  and  festivity 
reigned  again  in  Holyrood,  but 
only  forty  days  elapsed,  when  the 
young  and  blooming  bride  was 
carried  a  corpse  to  the  adjoining 
Abbey,  to  sleep  the  long  sleep  in 
the  vault  of  the  Scottish  Sover- 
eigns, and  to  which,  ere  long,  her 
husband,  broken  hearted  and  un- 
fortunate, would  follow  her. — 
James  did  not  mourn  many  weeks, 
but  soon  brought  another  wife  to 
preside  over  Holyrood,  and  in 
1538,  Mary  of  Guise  was  crowned 
in  the  Abbey,  and  became  the 
mistress  of  a  home  in  which  her 
descendants  were  to  suffer  an- 
guish that  would  surpass  any 
hitherto  known  hy  eventhe  Stuarts, 
James  fled  by  Holyrood  after  his 
defeat  on  Solway  Firth,  in  1542, 
and  died  away  from  his  palace, 
seven  days  after  his  infant  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  in  Lin- 
lithgow saw  first  the  light  of  a 
world,  which  was  to  be  for  her 
replete  with  trials  known  by  but 
few  wearers  of  mortality. 

In  1561  the  Palace  of  Holyrood 
became  the  home  of  Queen  Mary. 
'Twas  from  these  windows  she 
gazed  longingly  toward  the  land 
of  her  adoption,  here  she  uttered 
the  solemn  words  that  made  her 
the  wife  of  Damley,  here  Biccio 
perished  by  the  murderous  dag- 


ger at  her  feet,  here  she  vowed 
vows  of  affection  for  Bothwell,  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  here 
she  signed  away  her  crown  to  her 
infant  son,  James  YI.  and  forth 
from  these  walls,  at  the  hour  of 
midnight  she  was  hurried  by  her 
reforming,  rebellious  subjects,  to 
pine  for  liberty  within  the  dreary 
walls  of  Lochleven  Castle. 

We  do  not  propose  to  become  a 
partizan  in  the  contest  which  so 
long  and  so  bitterly  has  raged  be- 
tween the  friends  and  foes  of 
Queen  Mary.  They  who  remem- 
ber her  as  connected  with  Holy- 
rood,  regard  her  as  the  pure,  ia- 
nocent,  helpless  but  heroic  wo- 
man, once  the  light  and  joy  of 
these  walls,  and  for  whom,  out- 
side the  English  nation,  mankind 
has  felt  the  most  profound  and 
tender  sympathy.  Our  sympathy 
begins  not  here,  though  if  we  may 
so  speak,  it  is  remitted  back  to 
this  place.  It  dates  from  the 
hour  Queen  Elizabeth  made  her 
kinswoman,  seeking  refuge  in  her 
dominions,  a  prisoner,  grows  in 
intensity  through  the  eighteen 
long  and  weary  years  of  confine- 
ment, and  culminates  in  admira- 
tion, when,  without  a  scintilla  of 
right  or  justice,  her  blood  was  shed 
in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  malice,  vindictive- 
ness,  and  malignity  of  that 

CI false  woman 

Her  Sister  and  ber  fae." 

James  VI.  passed  but  little  of 
his  time  here.  In  1590  his  Queen, 
Annie  of  Denmark,  was  crowned 
before  the  altar  of  the  Abbey,  and 
not  many  months  later  his  audi- 
ence chambers  witnessed  those 
fierce  and  angry  contests  between 
his  majesty  and  the  Presbyterian 
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ministers,  a  body  of  men  too  in- 
dependent and  able  to  permit 
James  to  think  for  them,  and  con- 
sequently, doomed  to  dissensions 
with  a  dogmatist,  pedant,  and 
self-conceited  Theologian,  such  as 
James  YI.  Queen  Elizabeth  dy- 
ing in  1603  the  ambition  and  pro- 
scription of  James  was  given  a 
wider  field.  He  seldom  came  to 
Holyrood,  which  he  had  promised 
to  do  triennially,  and  Scotland 
was  relieved  from  the  odium  of 
being  alone,  in  that  she  possessed 
for  a  niler,  the  greatest  fool  of  his 
time.  In  1630,  Charles  I.  was 
crowned  here  king  of  Scotland, 
and  for  a  season  made  glad  the 
hearts  of  his  Scottish  subjects  by 
a  residence  in  the  ancient  abode 
of  their  royal  rulers.  A  few  years 
later '*  Charles  entered  Holyrood 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant"  while  the 
Estates  had  usurped  his  preroga- 
atives  and  left  him  sovereign  only 
in  name.  Ten  years  later  the 
Palace  that  had  given  shelter  to 
Scotia's  kings  for  a  century  and  a 
half  was  no  more.  In  1650  Crom- 
well quartered  a  portion  of  his 
forces  here,  '^  and  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  the  place  was  fired 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  consumed"— a  building 
whose  stones,  if  they  could  speak, 
and  tell  the  story  of  those  to  whom 
they  gave  shelter,  might  relate 
more  of  violence  and  bloodshed  in 
a  shorter  period  than  in  any 
other  home  of  royalty  in  all  Eu- 
rope. Soon  after  the  Eestoration, 
Charles  I.  gave  orders  for  the  re- 
building of  his  ancestral  abode, 
and  entrusted  the  work  to  Sir 
William  Bruce  who  designed  the 
present  building.    All   that    re- 
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mainedof  the  old  Palace  was  in- 
corporated into  the  new  one,  and 
among  the  memorials  thus  pre- 
served are   the   rooms  of  Queen 
Mary   and   Darnley.      James  I. 
of  England,    came   hither   as  a 
place   of  honorable  exile,    when 
the  feeling  was  so  bitter  at  the 
court  of  Charles  I.  against  all  in 
any  way  connected  with  Catholi- 
cism. After  his  succession  to  the 
throne  he  began  some  improve- 
ment in  Holyrood,  chief  among 
which  was  the   fitting   up   of  a 
chapel  for  the   Boman   Catholic 
service.    No   sooner    did  tidings 
reach  Edlnburg,  that  William  of 
Orange  had  landed   on   English 
soil,  than  angry  crowds  gathered 
here  and  there.    Words  of  ven* 
geance  and  threats  were  heard  on 
every  side,  and  by  a  seeming  in- 
stinct, Holyrood  was  the  centre 
for  the  union  of  these  turbulent 
elements.    An  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  to  stay  their  progress, 
but  no  sooner  was  one  drop  of 
blood  shed  than  the  cause  of  the 
insurgents  became   the  cause  of 
the  city   officials,  and  the  train 
bands   compelled  the  soldiers  to 
surrender  at  discretion.    A  wild ' 
scene  of  destruction   followed. — 
The  bones  of  the  ancient  kings 
were  torn  from  their  leaden  cof- 
fins, and  the  pent  up  anger  of  years 
wreaked  itself  upon  all  that  ap- 
pertained to  royalty.    The  altars 
were   torn  down  and  desecrated, 
the   picture   gallery   demolished, 
and  even  the  dust  of  James  Y. 
and   his   lovely   wife    Margaret, 
for   whom   all  Scotland   put   on 
mourning,  was  trampled  on  the 
fioor  of  the  vault   in  which  for 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
it   had   been  quietly  sleeping. — 
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From  the  union  of  Scotland  and  assisted  the  last  wanderers  of  the 
England  in  1706  to  1745,  Holyrood  unfortunate  Stuarts.  The  Bour- 
was  given  to  solitude.  Its  glory  bons  found  here  ^Hhe  bread  they 
had  departed  when  the  Scotch  had  cast  upon  the  waters,"  when 
Estates  bartered  away  their  na-  giving  to  James  I.  and  his  son  the 
tionality,  and  received  in  exchange  hospitalities  of  St.  Germain's.— 
the  rich  commercial  advantages  When  in  1622  George  lY.  paid 
incidental  to  British  citizenship.  Holyrood  a  visit,  political  aai- 
Once  and  a  while  through  the  mosity  and  party  hatred  were  for- 
forty  years,  footsteps  resounded  gotten  in  the  universal  joy  that 
through  the  neglected  halls,  but  thrilled  every  breast  in  knowing 
only  when  the  Scotch  Lords  as-  that  a  king  once  more  dwelt  in 
sembled  in  the  picture  gallery  to  the  royal  habitation,  and  when 
elect  their  representatives  in  the  again  in  1842  Queen  Victoria, 
British  Parliament.  But  ere  the  with  her  husband  and  children, 
close  of  1745  it  seemed  that  Holy-  came  to  see  the  wonders  of  Edin- 
rood  was  to  live  again,  when  burg,  and  afford  Scotch  loyalty 
Prince  Charles,  grandson  of  the  an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself ; 
luckless  James  I.  made  an  effort  for  Scotchmen,  with  all  their  love 
to  regain  the  crowns  so  shameful-  of  equality  and  political  indepen- 
ly  lost  by  his  ancestors.  As  the  dency,  are  sincerely  attached  to 
descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  the  the  royal  &mily,  and  the  governor 
Jacobin  party  welcomed  him  to  the  by  law  established.  The  situa- 
land  of  his  fathers,  the  chivalrous  tion  of  Holyrood  is  far  from  re- 
Highlanders  gathered  about  his  mantic.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
standard,  and  a  brief  success  fflad-  Canongate,  once  the  most  aristo- 
dened  the  hearts  of  those  who  still  cratic  and  lordly  street  in  Edin- 
loved  and  longed  for  Scottish  in-  burg,  but  now  representing  the 
dependence.  Holyrood  rang  with  dirt  and  poverty  of  the  lowest 
songs  of  mirth  and  joy,  and  it  ap-  class  of  citiisens.  Three  taU  peaks, 
peared  as  if  Edinburg  would  be  Calton  Hill,  Castle  Hill,  and  Ar- 
the  gayest  capital  of  which  Europe  thur's  Seat,  lifting  their  summits 
could  boast.  In  a  few  months  heavenward,  stand  on  three  sides 
there  came  a  fearful  retri-  as  so  many  sentmels  to  guard 
bution,  and  these  brief  dreams  the  solitude  and  quiet  of  de- 
were  follfowed  '^  by  the  bloody  parted  glory,  while  on  the  fourth 
horrors  of  CuUoden,  the  scaffolds  side  is  a  plain  leading  to  the 
of  Lower  Hill,  exile,  forfeiture,  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Porth. 
want,  the  extinction  of  kith  and  Modem  progression,  awed  by 
kin,  and  many  a  blazing  rooftree,  the  hallowed  memories  of  the 
and  desolated  valley,  over  the  spot,  has  not  encroached  upon  the 
broad  Highlands  of  Scotland." —  grounds  about  Holyrood,  and  still 
In  1795  and  again  in  1831,  Holy-  it  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  as  a 
rood  was  assigned  as  a  residence  reminder  of  days  that  are  gone.— 
to  Charles  X.,  of  Prance,  the  rep-  Around  its  historic  walls  exist  the 
resentative  of  the  family  who  so  last  remnant  of  clerical  suprema- 
generously  aided,  supported,  and  cy  in  Scotland,  since  the  fortunate 
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debtor  once  within  these  limits,  the 
ruthless  representative  of  the  law 
dare  not  bear  him  away.  The  privi- 
lege is  not  abused,  as  but  few  now- 
adays are  necessitated  to  accept 
its  once  welcome  immunity.  Im« 
mediately  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Palace  is  a  magnificent 
fountain  fashioned  from  one  at 
Linlithgow,  and  erected  under 
the  superintendence  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort. The  ravages  of  time,  the 
rage  of  the  elements,  and  the  fury 
of  man,  have  left  but  little  of  the 
building  erected  by  James  lY.  to 
receive  his  youthful  bride.  Yet 
these  have  dealt  generously  with 
posterity,  inasmuch  as  those  por- 
tions remain  which  above  all  oth- 
ers posterity  would  most  appre- 
ciate— the  rooms  which  witnessed 
the  sorrow^  suffMngy  and  sore  trials 
of  ifary.  Queen  of  Soots.  The 
Palace  bears  an  air  of  neglect  and 
desertion  throughout.  'Tis  true 
that  the  Queen  calls  it  one  of  her 
residences,  and  is  expected  to 
visit  here  pnce  a  year,  but  it 
is  her  home  only  in  name.  In 
through  the  windows  you  see  the 
famiture  encased  in  covers,  and 
the  hollow  sounding  corridors  re- 
peat your  ibotsteps  in  so  dismal  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  Scotia's  kings  .have 
tied.  The  Palace  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  quadrangular  building,  with 
a  court  in  the  centre,  ninety-four 
feet  square.  The  front  is  215  feet 
.  in  length,  and  at  each  extremity 
rises  a  tower  four  stories  high.— 
A  glance  suffices  to  show  one  that 
the  portion  on  the  left  is  the  rem- 
nant of  the  structure  built  by 
James  IV.  The  time-colored 
walls  and  age-marked  stones  be- 


speak many  a  contest  with  the  re- 
lentless destroyer  of  all  that  is 
human.  Architectural  beauty, 
Holyroodhas  none.  The  styles 
are  strangely  mingled,  and  its 
proportions  do  not  strike  the  eye 
as  tasteful.  The  grand  entrance 
is  composed  of  four  heavy  col- 
umns, over  which  are  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  surmounted  by  a  tower, 
terminating  with  an  imperial 
crown.  The  first  turn  on  the 
left  leads  to  the  Pictute  Gallery, 
around  the  walls  of  which  are 
hung  100  fanciful  portraits  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Fergus  I.  330  B.  C. 
The  room  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
the  place  in  which  the  Lords  of 
Scotland  elect  their  Eepresenta- 
tive  Peers,  and  where  Prince 
Charles  held  his  court  during  his 
brief  reign  in  1745.  Coming  again 
to  the  stairway  you  enter  Lord 
Darnley's  apartments,  consisting 
of  an  Audience  Chamber,  ]3ed 
room,  and  Dressing  room.  An- 
cient tapestry  of  an  elaborate 
pattern,  and  some  antique  paint- 
ings are  all  that  adorn  the  walls. 
But  all  this  while  one  is  impatient, 
for  the  Picture  Gallery  and 
Darnley's  Booms  are  not  what 
brought  pilgrims  hither.  Pass- 
ing back  and  ascending  a  narrow 
stone  stair  you  are  ushered  into 
what  the  sympathy  and  pity  of 
mankind  has  transformed  Inta 
the  most    interesting     suite    of 

rooms    in   the     world "  Queen 

Marifs  Apartmeiit.^^  The  Audi- 
ence Chamber  is  22  feet  square, 
with  windows  looking  Korth  and 
South,  guarded  by  iron  bars. — 
Occupying  one  side  is  the  bed  used 
by  Charles  I.  when  a  resident  here, 
as   also   by   his  relative.  Prince 
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Charles,  in  1745.  "  The  ceiling  is 
composed  of  panelled  compart- 
ments, and  is  marked  by  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  numerous 
royal  personages. "  It  too  is  adorn- 
ed with  tapestry  of  an  ancient 
pattern,  and  in  one  comer  is  a 
chair  embroidered  by  the  fkir 
hands  of  Queen  Mary.  Here  she 
met  the  noble  men  and  counsellors 
of  her  Court,  here  she  encounter- 
ed the  bold  and  fearless  Knox, 
here  she  shed  tears  at  the  rebel- 
lion of  those,  whom  her  pqwer 
was  impotent  to  stay,  and  here 
charmed  those  who  came  beneath 
the  influence  of  her  loveliness  and 
winning  beauty.  Passing  through 
you  come  to  her  bed-room,  some- 
what smaller  than  her  Audience 
Chamber,  with  iron-barred  win- 
dows facing  South  and  West.— 
Here  stands  her  bed  hung  with 
crimson  damask  and  green  silk, 
crumbling  to  dust.  On  the  pillow 
lies  the  last  remnant  of  her 
blankets,  and  near  by  a  work-box 
of  her  own  braiding.  On  one 
side  is  Mary's  dressing  room. — 
''A  little  apartment  t^en  feet 
square,  hung  with  decoying 
tapestry, "  and  on  the  other,  the 
entrance  to  the  secret  stair  com- 
municating with  Darnley's  rooms 
up  which  came  the  murderers  of 
Bicclo.  Directly  opposite  the 
main  door,  is  *' Queen  Mary's 
supping  room,  in  which  she  was 
engaged  with  her  friends  when 
the  conspirators  came  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Italian.  It  is  very  small, 
containing  a  table  on  which  lies 
Darnley's  armour,  and  a  chair 
supporting  the  marble  block  upon 
which  Mary  knelt  when  promising 
.to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  man 


who  blighted  her  happiness,  and 
brought  upon  her  inexpressible 
woe.  Imagination  carries  us 
back  to  the  evening  of  March  9th, 
1506.  Cautiously  and  stealthily 
a  body  of  men  enter  the  grounds 
of  Holyrood,  and  by  a  small  iron 
gate,  are  admitted  to  the  stairway 
leading  to  Darnley's  rooms.  Here 
each  with  a  beating  heart  and 
trembling  pulse  is  assigned  the 
place  allotted  him  in  the  fearful 
drama  about  to  be  enacted.— 
Again  and  again  are  the  parts  re- 
hearsed, while  their  eyes  glisten 
with  the  prospect  of  near  success. 
Darnley  leaves  them,  and  passing 
up  the  secret  passage  to  Queen 
Mary's  apartment,  suddenly  lifts 
the  curtain  and  enters  the  Uttle 
supping  room,  where  Mary  and 
guests  sit  all  unconscious  of  the 
frightful  deed  so  near  consumma- 
tion. Darnley  disguising  his  in- 
famy with  conjugal  tenderness, 
throws  his  arm  about  Mary's 
waist,  and  seats  himself  at  the 
table.  Budely  the  curtain  again 
is  lifted  and  Lord  Buthven,  clad 
in  armour,  pale  and  ghastly  look- 
ing, enters.  Mary  alarmed,  com- 
mands the  intruder  to  leave,  the 
noise  of  heavy  footsteps  is  heard 
on  the  little  stairway,  armed  men 
with  blazing  torches  fill  the  room, 
the  table  with  candles  and  dishes 
is  overturned,and  Ruthven  plunges 
his  dagger  through  Biccio,  who 
terror-stricken,  clings  to  the 
Queen's  gown,  crying  for  justice 
and  safety.  Xow  Ker  places  his 
pistol  at  the  bosom  of  the  unpro- 
tected woman,  commanding  her 
to  be  silent  upon  the  pain  of 
death,  while  Darnley  unlooses  the 
death-like  grasp  of  the  murdered 
man.      Xow   the   body     of   the 
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Italian  is  dragged  through  the  Queen  Mary.  Grass  and  daisies 
Audience  Chamber,  the  conspira-  grow  over  the  spot  where  she 
tors  stabbing  it  furiously  as  they  swore  to  love  Darnley,  and  the 
hurry  along.  Pierced  by  56  old  Abbey  with  the  palace  may 
wounds  they  leave  him  to  welter  crumble  to  ruins,  but  she  will  ever 
in  his  gore  at  the  head  of  the  have  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  a 
stairway,  where  the  indelible  sorrow-pitying  world.  Climb  the 
stains  remain  after  the  lapse  of  steep  ascent  to  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
300  years.  The  bloody  work  done,  burg,  and  in  her  chamber  there, 
Buthven  staggers  into  the  Queen's  gaze  upon  her  loveliness  as  de- 
apartment  asking  for  wine,  and  lineated  by  the  artist  Furino  and 
Mary  sits  trembling  in  the  turret  you  will  come  away  feeling, 
roomwhereword  is  brought  her  „i,  to  her  lot  some  human  errors  fan 
that  BlCClO  is  dead.  FllgrmiS  Xook  to  that  face,  and  you'U  forget 
from  every  land  gather  here,  and  them  all." 
pay  homage  to  the    memory  of 


DIRGE  FOR  THE  SLAIN. 

Dark  was  the  battle-field— dark  with  the  carnage, 
Bed  with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  and  slain, 
Low  plaintive  meanings  broke  on  the  night- winds, 
Moanings  of  anguish— meanings  of  pain. 

Pale  gleamed  the  moonlight  o^er  the  dead  warriors, 
Sad  looked  the  stars  on  that  desolate  sight. 
Proud  forms  had  perished  that  day  in  the  battle, 
Fond  hopes  had  died  midst  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Hoof-troddcn,  scarred  by  the  sword  and  the  sabre, 
All  showed  the  place  where  the  foemen  had  striven, 
Mournfully  mingled  the  laurel  and  the  cypress, 
Broken  hearts  wept  for  the  ties  that  were  riven. 

Sad  sighed  the  winds-spirit  mid  the  lone  branches, 
Sad  as  a  requiem  or  dirge  for  the  slain, 
Pale  watchers  looked  from  their  lone,  far  ofl'  dwelliugs. 
Dreaming  of  loved  ones  they  would  meet  not  again. 

Paused  I  a  moment  beside  a  bold  warrior. 
Slowly  his  spirit  was  passing  away, 
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Grasped  in*  his  band  was  the  standard  of  battle, 
Bravely  he  had  fought  for  his  counlTy  that  day. 

''Scenes  of  my  childhood,''  he  murmured  in  sadness, 
"  Wife  of  my  bosom  and  children,  adieu, 
Farewell,  my  country,  I  have  fought  for  your  freedom, 
There  are  tears  for  my  loved  ones,  but  glory  for  you." 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  "LOST  CAUSE." 

BY  A  SOUTHERN  CAVALBT  OFFICES. 


*'  Thy  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 
Lord  of  the  Uon-heart  and  eagle-eye  ; 
Thy  steps  I'll  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.' 


Gentlr  reader,  mayhap  we  shall  of  eloquent  relics  to  assist  us  in 
commune  together  often.  The  our  chronicles, 
veteran  soldier  is  notedly  gar-  On  that  chair  lies  the  soiled  old 
rulous  over  his  old  campaigns. —  grey  coat  with  a  patch  on  the  waist 
And  this  is  particularly  so,  when  before  and  behind,  where  a  bullet 
he  has  but  his  misfortunes  and  came  crashing  clear  through  one 
honor  left  to  him.  He  consoles  brilliant  May  day,  and  spilt  more 
himself  for  the  sad  doom  of  de-  of  our  blood  on  mother  earth  than 
feat,  with  the  proud  memory  of  we  would  care,  or  could  well  af- 
heroism.  He  drowns  the  gloomy  ford,  upon  any  single  occasion,  to 
recollection  of  disaster,  in  the  lose  again  ;  and  we  tear  open  our 
stirring  consciousness  of  stern  vest  and  shirt,  and  there  is  the  dull 
manhood.  And  the  glory  of  round  little  damask  mark  on  the 
dauntless  courage  sheds  a  lustre  white  skin,  that  the  envious  mis- 
even  over  the  remembrance  of  sile  left,  as  the  tidy,  proud  and  in- 
melancholy  failure.  effaceable  little  signet  of  its  tri- 

We  are  in  another  world  as  we  umphal  march  through  our  own  sa- 
take  up  the  pen  to  recount  the  cred  corporosity.  And  the  coat  has 
past.  The  desolate  present  is  some  tarnished,  weather-beaten 
forgotten,  and  the  varied  vista  of  lace  on  the  sleeves,  and  some  rusty 
unchangeable  hy-gones  fills  the  frazzled  stars  on  the  collar,  and 
rapt  mind.  We  have  surrounded  several  more  ominous  little  holes— 
ourselves  with  a  mute  multitude  dumb,  yet  eloquent  mouths  they 
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are— in  the  skirt  and  arms  of  the 
trusty  and  tried  old  garment. 

And  there  is  a  broad-brimmed, 
flabby,  shapeless,  softoldliat,  gor- 
geous with  mud-stains,  innocent 
of  a  band,  a  sly  expression  of  Jolly 
poverty  in  its  gaping  embrasures, 
and  with  its  own  little  heroic  hole— 
a  tiny  clear  one  it  is — roun.d  as  a 
button,  smooth-rimmed  as  glass, 
and  not  at  all  venomous,  and  we 
think  of  a  rushing  charge,  an  over- 
whelmed repulse,  and  a  dauntless 
irresistible  rally,  and  the  old  hat 
raised  to  move  with  the  ringing 
shout  of  encouragement,  and  just 
as  the  old  thing,  then  in  a  spruce 
state  of  martial  foppery,  left  the 
head  on  its  gyrating  mission,  the 
cruel  ball  tore  incontinently 
through  it,  clipping  a  bonny  lock 
of  hair  for  memory. 

And  there  hangs,  (and  one's  eyes 
will  moisten  at  its  silent  decrepi- 
tude and  mournful  rest,)  my  bat- 
tered sabre,  gripe  shot  away, 
blade  broken  and  linked  with  wire 
to  hold  its  fragments  together  for 
'^auld  lang  syne,''  and  the  old 
thing  fairly 'talks— aye  I  talks  such 
leaping  memories,  that  the  heart 
bounds  against  the  ribs  in  the  de- 
lirious excitement  of  battle,  and 
then— why  it  is  over— the  feelings 
settle  into  tameness,  and  the  sa- 
bre hangs  harmless  and  despond- 
ent, and  we  pursue  our  inventory 
with  a  shaking  hand. 

And  we  walk  to  the'  glass,  and 
peer  in  wistfully,  and  raise  the 
hair  from  the  pale  temple  with 
the  right  hand,  and  we  see  a  long, 
white  throbbing  line  stretching 
across  the  temple,  and  traveling, 
how  far  we  dare  not  tell  for  fear 
of  incredulity,  into  and  under  the 
wavy  tresses,  and  at  its  magic 


spell,  we  are  on  our  plunging 
steed,  and  iron  blade  clashes 
against  blade,  and  pistols  clang 
quick  and  sharp,  and  oaths  are 
muttered  deep,  and  horsemen  roll 
in  dust,  and  we  cut  wildly  at  the 
flashing  steel  and  the  dark  blue  in 
firont  and  around  us,  and  Death 
stalks  in  high  glee,  and  exercises 
his  most  grotesque  ingenuity  in 
marring  God's  image,  and  in  a 
blaze  of  fiery  delirium  we  feel 
something  we  know  not  what,  and 
our  head  seems  hurled  to  the 
stars,  and  the  stars  swfurmin^  in 
huge  tumultuous  armies  through 
our  brain,  and  we  reel  with  sus- 
pended and  suspending  vitality, 
until  principalities  and  powers 
and  battles,  and  life,  fade,  ikde, 

fade  away,  and we  look  in  the 

glass  and  think  of  that  horrible 
moment  when  we  awoke  to  bloody 
consciousness,  and  the  poor  aching 
mangled  head  was  an  unutterable 
nuisance  for  so  many  weary  days. 
And  here,  ah  I  we  nigh  forgot 
it,  is  the  saddest  orator  of  those 
turbulent  yet  glorious  days— here 
hangs  an  armless  sleeve,  and  it 
tells  like  a  clarionet  of— but  we 
wont  follow  the  garrulous. im- 
pulse—we  will  just  say  that  one  of 
those  dashing  war  days  resulted 
in  our  having  to  hunt  up  a  sub- 
stitute to  help  tie  our  cravat,  and 
cut  up  our  dinner,  and  manipu- 
late our  buttons  into  their  proper 
places,  and  put  on  our  coat,  and 
other  similar  little  necessary  offi- 
ces, requiring  one  more  hand  than 
we  possess,  and  now  so  sweetly 
rendered  that  we  are  almost  re- 
conciled to  our  loss  in  that  stem 
fight,  when  we  conquered,  though 
at  a  large  price  of  martyred  valor, 
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and  a  huge  sacrifice  of  exalted  pa- 
triotism. 

And  those  spurs  with  their  mer- 
ry jingle  of  martial  music;  and 
that  shattered  pistol,  the  unfail- 
ing friend  in  many  a  tough  melee, 
now  so  silent  and  maimed,  and 
probably  yearning  for  its  compan- 
ion, that  was  gobbled  up  familiar- 
ly one  dusky  afternoon  by  a  cov- 
etous trooper  of  Sheridan  ^s,  when 
that  officer  commanded  a  Michi- 
gan regiment  of  cavalry  in  Missis- 
sippi under  jolly  Gordon  Granger, 
and  when  we  plunged  headlong, 
over  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  his  men,  on  a  horse  we  couldn't 
stop,  with  our  most  seductive  per- 
suasion; and  the  blackened  gaunt- 
lets, rent  and  worn  and  shapeless 
— they  all  talk. 

And  there  is  a  tangled  mass  of 
papers  of  all  sizes  and  complex- 
ions— orders,  commissions,  re- 
ports, passes,  communications, 
written  and  printed,  from  every 
source,  President  to  private,  in 
every  conceivable  hand-writing, 
directing  advances,  ordering  re- 
treats, instructing  movements, 
complimenting  for  successful  ac- 
tions, recommending  for  promo- 
tion, begging  furloughs,  making 
altogether  such  a  mammoth  batch 
of  memorials,  and  so  confusedly 
weaving  up  our  military  record, 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
sort  them  out,  and  we  shrink  from 
the  task  of  hunting  for  what  we 
wish,  and  we  hug  the  dear  old 
hotch-potch  of  papers  to  our  bo- 
som as  they  recall  consecutively 
the  proud  reminiscences  of  past 
glory  and  knightly  service  for  the 
poor  Southern  matrix,  we  so  fond- 
ly loved  and  vainly  -fought  for. — 
The   vision   lingers   on  many  a 


name  in  its  own  peculiar  chirogra- 
phy,  that  has  rung  like  a  trumpet 
in  immortal  deeds,  and  will  still 
ring  in  the  admiration  of  a  won- 
dering world  hereafter.  /There 
peeps  out  the  stately  signature  of 
grand  old  Lee,  the  hurried  illeg- 
ible scratch  of  the  dashing  For- 
reslNthe  singular  scroll  of  the  in- 
domitable Hardee,  the  peaked 
Bcrijbble  of  the  gallant  little  Wheel- 
er^Uhe  smooth  caligraphy  of  the 
chivalric  Beauregard)  the  jerking 
scrawl  of  the  fiery  Texan,  Whar- 
ton, the  characteristic  attestation 
of  the  iron  Bragg,  (£}ie  impressive 
stamp  of  peerless  Joe  Johnsto^ 
the  Irish  seal  of  the  stem  Cle- 
burne, the  polite  meander  of  the 
courtly  Buckner,  the  benevolent 
chirography  of  heroic  Sidney 
Johnston,  and  a  host  of  other 
genuine  and  distinguishing  sign- 
manuals,  all  jumbled  in  careless 
and  curious  juxtaposition. 

These  dear  treasured  relics  lie 
around  me,  the  old  familiar  me- 
mentoes of  four  long  superb  years 
of  perils  braved,  sufferings  en- 
dured, glories  done,  gallantry  lav- 
ished, blood  spilt,  wealth  lost,  and 
ruin  gained  in  a  wrecked  cause.— 
I  love  the  old  fragments— their 
desolation  symbols  my  own  sad 
loneliness,  my  own  crushed  hopes 
and  destroyed  fortunes.  Dear 
companions  of  those  iron  days  I 
they  have  shared  my  fall,  I  can 
but  in  common  gratitude  prattle 
of  their  achievements. 

Ah  I  we  shall  talk  history,  read- 
er, veritable  history.  We  have 
no  need  of  embellishment  or  fic- 
tion, the  fabrications  of  fancy,  or 
the  gilt  coloring  of  dreaming  ro- 
mance. AVe  can  invent  nothing 
to  equal  the  reality  we  have  seen 
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and  experienced.  Kor  shall  we 
give  the  reports  of  battles.  The 
records  of  our  late  so-called  Con- 
federate War  Department,  and 
the  trathful  narratives  of  our  sur- 
viving Southern  Grenerals,  will  do 
up  the  big  fights  better  than  we 
can.  The  former  are  in  the  poss- 
ession of  our  puissant  Govern- 
ment, and  the  latter  are  yet  tram- 
melled, but  we  leave  them  to 
speak  for  themselves,  as  they  will 
some  day,  when  they  are  permit- 
ted to  talk. 

But  we  shall  write  history,  none 
the  less  important  because  the 
less  grand,  and  none  the  less  true 
because  scribbled  at  random,  with- 
out order  or  elaboration.  History 
is  a  vast  stream  into  which  enter 
multitudinous  tributary  rills  of 
petty  detail  and  subordinate  min- 
utife.  And  we  hold  it  the  solemn 
duty  of  our  surviving  Southern 
participants  in  the  late  Kevolu- 
tion  to  chronicle  honestly  for  pre- 
servation and  for  the  use  of  the 
great  historian,  who,  at  some 
future  day,  when  the  passions  of 
the  hour  have  subsided,  and  co- 
temporary  prejudices  have  dis- 
solved in  the  crucible  of  disinter- 
ested and  impartial  truth,  is  to 
do  the  great  work  of  doing  justice 
to  the  Lost  Cause,  every  fact,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  every  incident, 
no  matter  how  slight,  and  every 
just  reflection,  no  matter  how 
seemingly  unimportant,  that  is  a 
part  of,  and  bears  upon,  our  great 
civil  struggle.  To  make  the  his- 
tory complete,  we  need  something 
more  than  big  events.  These 
constitute  the  skeleton  of  history. 
The  bare  frame  must  be  filled  out 
and  robed  and  colored  in  the  liv- 
ing hues  of  breathing  health.— 


We  want  something  more  than 
the  grim  bones.  We  must  all 
give  our  honest  contributions  to 
the  great  work,  so  that  when  it 
does  come  forth,  when  the  might- 
iest event  of  human  occurrence 
stands  recorded,  truly, '  entirely 
and  competently,  it  will  be  a  ro- 
bust, eloquent  and  sublime  vindi- 
cation of  a  virtuous  people  in  a 
conscientious  efibrt  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  believed  sincerely  to  be 
rational  and  enlightened  liberty. 

Coming  back  from  our  digres- 
sion, let  us  modestly  state  that 
our  contribution  will  be  modest 
indeed.  We  shall  tell  anecdotes 
of  camp,  incidents  of  marches, 
particulars  of  individuals,  scraps 
of  chat  with  generals,  jottings  of 
adventure,  special  movements  in 
great  programmes—all  true,  all 
real,  all  unvarnished. 

To  discuss  the  causes  of  the 
war  were  bootless.  We  were  hon- 
est in  our  convictions  of  right. 
God  has  seen  fit  to  chastise  us 
with  defeat.  We  must  bear  with 
fortitude  as  we  struggled  with 
courage.  We  must  be  patient  in 
adversity  as  we  were  heroic  in 
action.  And  as  we  fought  in 
dead  earnest,  we  must  submit  in 
good  faith.  We  must  try  and 
rise  out  of  our  prostration  with 
manly  resolution.  We  must  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  our 
old  foemen,  and  merit  magna- 
nimity by  kind  feeling  and  un- 
failing integrity,  as  we  forced  re- 
spect by  bold  antagonism  and 
desperate  courage. 

But  our  antagonists  have  a 
duty  to  perform  as  well  as  we. — 
They  must  not  make  an  unworthy 
use  of  victory.  They  must  not 
use  power  to  oppress,  triumph  to 
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ioBalt,  or  saccesa    to   avenge. —  And  there  is  this  remarkable  fea- 
As  they  were  strong;  they  must  he  tore  of  his  fiune,  that  he  did  little 
generous,  as  they  were  successful  in  quantity  to  eternize  himflelf, 
they  must  be  conciliatory,  as  they  but  the  beauty  and  esqnisiteneu 
were  victorious,  they  must  be  hu-  of  his  manhood  will  carry  him  en- 
mane.    Tyranny  will  tarnish  pow-  viably  to  the  admiration  of  poster- 
er,  injustice  will  degrade  strength,  ity  along  with  the  actors  of  great 
inhumanity  is  a  blot  upon  civiliza-  deeds.    We  have  in  our  library 
tion.    They  cannot  win  affection  an  old  edition  of  his  quaint  Arca- 
by  unkindness,  they  cannot  miti-  dia,  which  we  prize  with  an  un- 
gate  bittemesss  by  abuse,    they  quenchable  fondness,  and  which 
cannot  reconcile  estrangement  by  some  martial  Bohemian  in  Sher- 
proscription.     Chagrin  is  natural  man's  army  on  its  grand  march 
to  disappointment,  and  had  best  laid  his  predatory  paws  upon  with 
be  soothed  by  tenderness.    We  are  felonious  intent,  but  our  mother, 
down,  but  prostration  can  be  ren-  knowing  our  partiality  and  bib- 
dered  worse  than  death  by  the  ut-  liophilistic   proclivities,  plead  so 
ter  ruin  of  hope,  and  it  is  best  not  eloquently  for  the  retention  of  onr 
to   drive    disappointed    men    to  treasure,  that  the  library  maraud- 
desperation.     The    glory    of     a  er,  in  a  novel  spasm  of  relenting 
won  cause  can  be  forfeited  by  its  compunction,  wavered  a  second, 
ignominious  enjoyments,  and  mer-  and  before  he  had  time  to  recover, 
ited  success  becomes  bad  by  its  instantaneous  though  the  relapse 
abuse.     Seek  rather  to  woo  than  was,  she  had  spirited  the  tome 
repel  us.  Trust  more  to  our  honor  away  from  his  greedy  vision.  Bat, 
than  you  distrust  our  faith,    and  alas,  we  paid  dearly  for  that  as- 
make  fidelity  a  dutiful  gratitude  tounding   and   momentary  com- 
for  kindne8s,and  not  hate  an  inevi-  punction.    In   a  mingled  parox- 
table  fruit  of  oppression.  ism  of  indignation  and  remorse  at 

As  we  figure  occasionally  in  yielding  to  so  inconsistent  a  feel- 
these  Becollections  in  our  own  ing  of  honesty,  the  Bohemian 
proper  person,  and  as  we  propose  pounced  savagely  upon  a  score  of 
to  talk  frankly,  and  must  call  our-  our  other  antique  treasures,  in- 
self  something,  and  we  cannot  eluding  some  of  our  rarest  and 
exactly  bear  the  imputation  of  most  dainty  possessions— a  superb 
egotism  growing  out  of  so  con-  edition  of "  Boswell's  Johnson"— 
spicuous  an  identification  as  the  a  magnificent  set  of  genial  "  Ir- 
use  of  our  own  veritable  name,  ving"— some  beautiful  volumes  of 
we  will  assume  for  convenience  ancient  classics— attractive  copies 
another  designation  and  call  our-  of  '^  Asmodeus,"  and  ''  Gil  Bias,-' 
self  Sydney.  We  loved,  in  our  and  ^'Anastasius"  and  "Gram- 
boyhood's  days,  to  read  of  that  months  Memoirs, ''and  "Rabelais,'' 
"Brooch  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  and  a  host  of  other  departed  lovea. 
Court"— that  mirror  of  unspeak-  We  avow  the  gentle  hope  that  the 
able  chivalry,  whose  heroic  char-  literary  swashbuckler  who  appro- 
acter  and  still  more  heroic  death  priated  them,  went  blind  reading 
immortalized  so  young  a  man.—  them,  and  that  they  tumbled  on 
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his  head  and  cracked  his  skull, 
and  finally  that  the  astonnd- 
iog  little  spark  of  compunction 
that  he  exhibited,  to  his  own  stu- 
pendous amazement,  may  increase 
to  a  fiame  and  bum  him  up. 

We  named  for  Sydney  our  fa- 
vorite horse  in  memorable  old 
ante-Revolution  days,  when  we 
were  able  to  own  a  genuine  horse. 
We  loved  him  (the  man  not  the 
horse)  as  the  embodiment  of  gen- 
tleness and  courage,  purity  and 
strength,  virtue  and  manhood, 
coartesy  and  high  spirit,  truth  and 
osefnlness— of  every  golden  quali- 
ty that  nutkes  a  perfect  man. — 
Oar  sweet  little  sister  had  a  pet 
bird  whose  soft  warblings  to  this 
sad  day  we  can  vividly  recall,  and 
we  named  it  Sydney,  when  called 
by  her  sisterly  fondness  to  bestow 
a  name  upon  the  loved  &vorite. 
And  our  maturer  manhood  has 
riveted  that  boyish  admiration  of 
that  glorious,  gentle,  sweet,  chiv- 
ahic  character.  So  we  don  that 
raperb  individuality  we  love  so 
mnch,  in  full  respect  for  lofty  and 
shining  manhood,  and  announce 
onrself  with  grave  satisfaction  as 
—Philip  Sydney. 

We  began  as  a  private  in  in- 
fiintryMay21, 1861.  Well  do  we 
remember  that  day  and  its  stirring 
scenes.  It  would  have  enthused 
a  stone.  The  impulse  to  war  ran 
like  electricity  through  the  hot 
1^.  The  contagion  was  volcan- 
ic in  its  heat,  resistless  in  its  in- 
fluence, maddening  in  its  spell.— 
The  tocsin  rang  with  pealing 
^hoes  from  one  horizon  to  the 
other.  From  the  vales  and  hills, 
thepahicesand  huts,  the  streets 
utd  forests,  the  fields  and  cities, 
^eoUeges  and  plows,  swarms  of 


fiery  patriots  sprang  deftly  to 
arms.  Cadmus  had  converted  the 
whole  soil  of  a  gigantic  land  to 
his  stern  uses.  It  was  a  world  of 
dragon's  teeth  as  dense  as  a  night 
of  stars.  The  sense  of  wrong  per- 
vaded every  seething  bosom. — 
Some  had  held  back  in  the  coun- 
cil, but  the  moment  of  action  de- 
cided the  timid,  fixed  the  unset- 
tled and  roused  the  wavering. — 
The  hilt  was  grasped,  the  sword 
drawn,  and  with  one  mighty  ef- 
fort of  Titanian  unanimity  the 
scabbard  was  sent  hurtling  toi;he 
winds.  There  is  no  excitement 
that  can  touch  the  inception  of  a 
grand  revolution.  The  throes  of 
the  human  pulse  have  a  fury  then 
they  never  know  otherwise.  It  is 
worth  a  life-time  of  common  exist- 
ence to  experience  one  hour  of  its 
wild  fervor.  Great  God!  at  this 
sere  and  tame  moment  of  retro- 
spection I  can  feel  its  madness, 
and  the  heart  pants  like  an  earth- 
quake under  its  remembrances  of 
phrenzy. 

The  place  is  Savannah  in  the 
good  old  land  of  Oglethorpe,  Geor- 
gia,— ^the  honorably  designated 
''  Empire  State  of  the  South:''  the 
scene  is  a  room  in  the  venerable 
Exchange  building,  on  Bay  street, 
at  the  head  of  Bull  street.  In 
this  ancient  building  the  city  fa- 
thers hold  their  convocation, 
grave  public  meetings  are  held, 
and  big  public  questions  are  dis- 
cussed. From  its  tall  spire  the ' 
whole  city  in  its  widest  amplitude 
of  roof  and  steeple  can  be  seen.— 
Here  the  city  clock  announces  to 
the  throbbing  flow  of  human  life 
circulating  in  the  busy  arteries 
beneath  the  ceaseless  and  steady 
tramp  of  time.    Here  hour  after 
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hour,  in  the  solemn  and  silent 
night,  the  vigilant  watchman 
wakeAilly  articulates  to  the  sleep- 
ing denizens  and  the  listening 
stars,  the  soothing  intelligence 
that  "All  is  Well,"  or,  dis- 
covering with  watchful  eye  the 
incipient  germ  of  rushing  ruin  in 
some  dark  and  distant  building, 
rouses  the  calm  and  happy  dream- 
ers by  shouting  in  thunder  tones 
the  awful  cry  of  Fire  I  Fire!  Fire  II 
and  perhaps  awakens  them  to  the 
lurid  destruction  of  their  earthly 
tabernacles  in  the  mysterious 
darkness;  and  the  fierce,  deep 
tolling  of  his  huge  bell  rings  a 
startled  people  to  the  melancholy 
wreck  of  many  a  fond  and  beauti- 
ful home. 

The  time  is  night;  a  few  candles 
shed  a  sombre  light  upon  a  mass 
of  young  men  seated  regularly 
around  the  room,  all  eager,  silent, 
throbbing.  The  youthful  chair- 
man arises:  he  briefly  states  that 
their  Captain  has  telegraphed  the 
passage  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  approval 
by  the  President,  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  receive  troops /or  the  war 
in  any  organization,  and  that  the 
meeting  was  called  to  enable  them 
to  act  on  this  fact.  An  excitement 
at  white  heat  prevailed,  but  not  a 
word  at  first  breaks  forth.  They 
are  the  grimmest  looking  youths 
we  ever  saw—all  young,  all  un- 
married with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, all  gentlemen,  all  educated, 
all  finely  born  and  bred.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  paper  arose  and  moved 
that  the  company  enlist  for  the 
war,  be  it  a  year  or  a  century,  and 
that  all  willing  to  go,  walk  to  the 
table  and  sign  their  names.   Slow- 


ly and  silently  and  sternly  they 
stalk  martially  to  the  table  and 
write.  And  the  first  was  private 
Holmes,  we  forget  his  first  name, 
but  it  matters  little.  Yet,  he, 
reader,  was  the  first  Confederate 
soldier  in  the  great  revolution, 
who  enlisted  for  the  war.  Honor 
to  his  memory.  Glorious  boy! 
first  in  the  fight,  and  the  last  to 
leave  it,  ever  present  for  duty, 
marching,  working,  or  battling, 
cool,  laughing,  tireless,  cheerful^ 
wading  from  fight  to  fight,  un- 
scathed, until  it  was  believed  he 
bore  a  charmed  life,  he  at  length 
fell  on  the  field  he  so  honored,  and 
sleeps  that  gaunt  slumber  that 
knows  no  waking. 

We  have  alluded  to  our  captain. 
Bow  the  head,  reader,  for  we  ap- 
proach sacred  ground.  General 
Francis  S.  Bartow— the  first  great 
and  conspicuous  martyr  of  the 
Southern  cause— was  that  captain. 
He  had  been  the  founder,  and  for 
years,  the  captain  of  our  volun- 
teer company— "The  Oglethorpe 
Light  Infanty."  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  lawyers  in  our  State— an 
acute,  learned  and  impassioned 
advocate  — was  our  appreciated 
member  of  Congress,  and  held  the 
important  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  Military  Committee— was 
honored,  trusted  and  respected  by 
the  Confederate  leaders  as  a  bril- 
liant statesman  and  honest  coun- 
sellor. Just  in  the  prime  of  his 
faculties,  rising  at  big  bounds  to 
distinction,  ardent,  chivalric,  elo- 
quent, able,  cultivated,  virtuous, 
he  loomed  out  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing figure  upon  the  public  canvass. 
Bold  in  decision,  ready  in  wit, 
acute  and  strong  in  mind,  noag- 
nanimous  in  character,  scorning 
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littleness  with  a  holy  and  impla-  of  being  the  first  body  of  troops 
cable  hatred,    too    innocent    to  that  enlisted  for  the  war  in  the 
know,  and  too  pure  to  use  the  Confederate  army.    On  the  21st 
ordinary  artifices  of  political  chi-  day  of  May,  1861,  we  were  mus- 
canery  for  success,  and  hence  long  tered  into  service,  and  started  for 
kept  away  from  the  goal    of  his  Yirginia.    A  fiag  was  presented 
high  ambition,  but  finally    win-  to  our  company  by  the  ladies  of 
nlng  preeminence  by  the  simple  Savannah,  and  their  orator  was 
and  coerced   recognition  of    his  Frederick  Tupper,  Esq.    Gallant, 
unbending     integrity,     generous  ill-fated,  Tupper  I  he  received  his 
almost  to  extravagance,  chivalric  death  wound  in  the  last  mighty 
to  a  chimera,  he  was  a  royal  gen-  struggles    around    Petersburg. — 
tleman.    The  fervor  of  his  temp-  He  had  as  bright  an  intellect  as  I 
erament,  and  the   tenacious  en-  ever   knew.      He    exhibited   his 
tbusiasm  of  his  convictions  had  wonderful  power  as  a  school-boy, 
rather  created  the  idea  that  he  standing  head  and  shoulders  above 
was  at    times  quixotic  and  im-  us  all.    The  strength  of  his  mind 
practical.    About  forty  years  of  was  equalled   by   its  versatility, 
age,  with   a   large,  light  eye,  a  and  surpassed   by   his   modesty, 
broad  expansive    forehead,    hair  which  prevented  that  display  of 
rather  scanty,  a  Jaw   indicating  which  he  was  so  capable.    An  old 
firmness,  a  solid,  rather  square-  school-mate  here  lays  a  sprig  in 
set  figure,  and  a  habit  of  restless-  memoriam  upon  his  bloody  grave. 
ness,  showing  the  nervous  energy       *'We  marched  to  the  depot  amid 
and  fiery  impatience  of  his  char-  such  public  flurry  as  makes  an 
acter,  with  a  genial  smile  and  a  event   for   history — escorted   by 
countenance  open  and  sunny  as  a  gleaming    soldiers,     the     streets 
bright  day,  with  a  clear,  hearty,  thronged  with  an  excited  popu- 
rioging  intonation  of  voice,  ar-  lace.    It   was   as  sweet  a    May 
ticulating  distinctly  every  syllable  morn  as  ever  shone  upon  earth. 
he  spoke,  and  always  so  earnest.  The  big  heart  out  of  doors  heaved 
Who  is  there  that  knew  him,  that  with  tumultuous  patriotism,  that 
will  not  recall  at  this  description,  vented  itself  to  the  brave  brood  of 
our  genial,  heroic,  Bartow— one  young  warriors,  launching  for  the 
of  the  historic  men  of  our  big  rude  strife,  in  such  thunders  of 
Bebellion,  whose   eloquence  ma-  feeling,  and  such  prodigality  of 
terially  assisted  to  drive  the  move-  laudation,  such  rich  mingling  of 
ment  to  burst,  and  whose  strong  proud  tears  and    fervent     '  God 
head  and  bold  resolution  helped  speed  you,'  that  each  individual 
80  much  to  mould  its  first  fiery  youth    felt   himself    the    elected 
throes,  and  who,  in  the  manner  hero  of  his  country's  liberty.— 
of  his  death,  has  won  a  magnifi-  The  body  congregate  to  its  min- 
cent  inmiortality.  utest    ramifications     was  ablaze 

The  company  was  ofiered  and  with  growing  fire." 
accepted,  and  thus  to  the  ''Ogle-      The  company  was  armed  with 
thorpe  Light  Infantry,"  of  Savan-  guns  that  belonged  to  the  State, 
nah,  Georgia,  belongs  the  honor  Governor  Brown  forbade  Captain 
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Bftrtow  to  take  them  out  of  the 
State.  Tenacious  of  authority, 
greedily  jealous  of  interference 
with  his  power,  Governor  Brown 
was  unwilling  that  a  man  should 
leave  the  State,  save  through  his 
imperial  consent.  Here  hegan 
that  miserable  pack  of  dissensions 
that  finally  broke  the  cause— that 
iniquitous  system  of  hostility  be- 
tween State  and  General  Grovern- 
ments,  that  sapped  our  vigor,  and 
weakened  our  strength,  that  dis- 
united our  cooperation  and  re- 
sulted in  hopeless  disaster.  Bar- 
tow, with  characteristic  impetu- 
osity, incredulous  of  Brown's  au- 
thority to  retain  the  weapons,  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  reason  for 
keeping  arms  in  disuse  when  they 
were  needed  in  the  van,  and  un- 
willing to  humor  the  petty  ca- 
prices of  envious  and  unreason- 
able tyranny  at  a  vital  moment, 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  true 
Alexandrian  fashion,  took  the 
arms,  and  in  their  place  left  a 
fiery  ''  paper  bullet  of  the  brain," 
concluding  with  the  striking  and 
too  fatally  redeemed  prediction, 
that  he  went  to  ^^  illustrate  Geor- 
gia." 

It  was  rumored  that  Governor 
Brown,  in  the  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy of  his  character,  had  ordered 
the  commanding  officer  of  the 
volunteer  troops,  in  Savannah,  to 
retidn  the  arms  by  force,  and  that 
he  had  refused.  Well  was  it  that 
no  such  attempt  was  made,  for 
the  strife  would  have  been  deadly. 

That  trip  to  Virginia  seems  like 
a  rich  dream,  so  lavish  of  ovation 
was  it  to  the  mettled  young  corps. 
At  every  station  on  every  rail- 
road swarms  of  fair  women  clus- 
tered, with  flowers  to  deck,  dain- 


ties to  feed,  and  high  words  to 
stimulate  the  soldiers.  ConTen- 
tionality  was  sent  howling  to  the 
air;  every  soldier  was  a  gentle- 
man in  right  of  his  cause,  and  a 
friend  by  color  of  his  patriotism. 
Beauty  paid  her  inevitable  tribute 
of  admiration  to  valor,  and 
thought  it  no  shame  to  reward 
with  her  brightest  smile  the  un- 
known hero  wending  his  way  to 
the  field  in  vindication  of  her 
own  fond  cause.  Woman  could 
not  fight,  but  she  could  encourage; 
she  could  not  strike,  but  she 
could  cheer;  she  could  not  go,  but 
she  could  animate  those  that  did 
go.  And  here  be  it  uttered  in 
the  grave  solemnity  of  truth,  and 
for  the  sober  perusal  of  posterity, 
as  a  plain  statement  of  veritable 
history,  that  if  quenchless  zeal, 
unstinted  sacrifice,  unconquerable 
spirit,  boundless  fortitude  and 
eternal  devotion  to  a  cause  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  is  an  honor  to 
humanity,  and  a  testimony  of 
exalted  virtue,  not  Spartan 
mother,  nor  Roman  Cornelia,  nor 
Eevolutionary  heroine,  shall  out- 
shine in  the  luminous  immortality 
of  world-famous  heroism  the 
Southern  women  of  America's 
vaet  civil  war.  And  of  thi^ 
reader,  as  the  lawyers  conclade 
their  pleadings  we  will  e^en  pat 
ourselves  upon  the-^world. 

Well  do  we  remember  in  that 
most  rememberable  journey,  at  a 
little  place  in  South  Carolina,  be- 
tween Branchville  and  Colombia, 
that  when  the  train  stopped,  we 
put  our  head  out  of  the  window  to 
scan  the  waving  and  merry  sea 
of  orbs  that  gleamed  at  us  from  an 
army  of  the  fairest  faces  of  earth. 
And  in  a  moment  a  sweet  little 
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bunch  of  flowers  sailed  in  the  hard  rubs  we  have  suffered,  have 
window,  and  cuddled  in  our  lap  been  able  to  entirely  eradicate: 
as  cosily  as  if  they  belonged,  there  and  by  the  immortal  memory  of 
by  birth;  and  we  caught  the  Cupid,  we  were  enthused  to  the 
graceful  toss  of  the  tapering  arm,  fullest  hyperbolism  of  our  inflam- 
that  sent  them  scattering  odors  on  mable  nature, 
their  fragrant  way;  and  the  owner  Semiramis,  with  queenly  sweet- 
of  that  agile,  alabaster  weapon  of  ness,  and  a  warming  radiance  in 


beauty  stood  as  blithe  and  win- 
some a  spectacle  as  one  would 
care  to  see  in  a  "World's  Fair" 


her  superb  eyes,  replied: 

"  You  are  welcome  as  heartily, 
sir  I    The  obligation  is  on  the  side 


of  loveliness.    The  eye  drank  in  a  of  the  ladies  who  have  the  privi- 


ravishing  inventory  of  charms, 
the  brain  became  fairly  intoxica- 
ted with  the  draught.  A  form 
like  Diana,  bust  like  Venus,  foot 
like  Cinderella,  carriage  like  a 
^ueen,  hair  like  midnight,  lips 
like  cherries,    skin    like   velvet. 


lege   of  doing  anything  for  the 
blessed  soldiers." 

What  think  you  did  one  of  our 
comrades — ^a  humorous  scamp  of 
a  Milesian— but  break  in  at  this 
auspicious  moment  of  the  inter- 
esting scene,  his  mellow  accent 
teeth  like  pearls,  eyes  like  dia-  steeped  in  a  rich  brogue  with, 
monds  imprisoned  in  a  sea  of  "Be jabersIbutMistherSydney 
the  raven^s  own  proudest  Cim-  is  struck  again.  An'  that's  the 
merian  tinge,  and  a  smile  so  tinth  time  in  two  days  since  we 
heavenly  sweet  that  it  would  make  lift  Savannah!" 
a  Paradise  of  black  perdition  it-  A  broad  titter  broke  out  in  the 
self— was  the  quick  and  after  veri-  car,  and  was  caught  up  among 
fied  appraisement  of  this  lustrous  the  ladies  outside,  in  which  Sem- 
woman.  iramisand  the  unfortunate  Syd- 

Springing  up  from  our  seat  we  ney  both  joined, 
wedged  our  way  through  the  jam-  Somewhat  daunted  by  the  ill- 
med  and  babbling  car,  leaped  to  timed  jocularity  of  the  fUn-lovmg 
the  ground  careless  of  neighboring  Irishman,  we  stood  a  little  con- 
toes,  or  the  integrity  of  our  limbs,  fused,  which  seeing,  the  repentant 
and  with  the  speed  of  light  pre-  Milesian  kindly  tried  to  mend 
sented  ourself  in  all  our  laced  matters  for  us,  and  said  to  my  en- 
bravery  before  our  flower-throw-  amorata: 

ing  Semiramis,  and  with  our  "  Faix,  leddy,  I  didn'^  mane  to 
courtliest  bow,  we  earnestly  ejap-  tell  on  Misther  Sidney.  I  forgot 
ulated;  and   thought   aloud.    Divil  of  a 

"  Thank  you,  dear  lady,  thank  petticoat  has  he  spoke  to  in  the 
you  most  heartily  for  those  sweet  two  days  since  we  left  home,  the 
flowers. ' '  better  nor  tin  days  ago. ' ' 

Header,  we  were  young  then —  A  new  and  more  uproarious 
only  twenty-three,  and  had  a  lit-  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this 
tla  unquenchable  leaven  of  ro-  Irish  bull.  Just  then  the  whistle 
mance  in  our  rather  susceptible  seasonably  blew  its  shrill  clamor, 
bosom— a  leaven  that  not  even  the  and  seizing  the  moment  of  this 
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oppt)rtune  distraction  of  the  gen- 
eral attention  from  us,  I  held  out 
my  hand  to  Semiramis,  and  said; 

"  Good-bye.  I  shall  remember 
you  and  light  the  more  cheerfully 
for  our  dear  country  that  it  pos- 
sesses such  women  as  yourself. — 
The  cause  is  dear  for  itself,  but 
thrice  hallowed  when  we  know  it 
is  connected  with  such  loveliness 
and  worth." 

With  a  warm  clasp  of  her  fair 
hand,  she  replied  earnestly: 

"  The  heart  of  every  true  South- 
ern woman  is  riveted  to  our  holy 
cause:  and  I,  myself,  have  never 
until  now,  regretted  that  I  was  a 
woman,  since  I  am  debarred  from 
the  glorious  privilege  of  going  to 
the  field.  God  bless  you,  Sir,  and 
preserve  you  in  your  dangerous 
mission.  I  shall  pray  for  you  and 
your  comrades." 

The  cars  slowly  moved  off 
amid  a  storm  of  cheers,  that  al- 
most cracked  the  skies,  and  a 
merry  waving  of  snowy  handker- 
chiefs, and  we  sped  on  to  repeat 
the  scene  of  welcome  and  en- 
couragement every  few  miles  at 
each  station. 

We  arrived  in  Eichmond,  and 
there  our  company  was  combined 
with  others,  and  organized  into 
the  gallant  and  memorable  old 
8th  Georgia  regiment,  of  which 
Captain  Bartow  was  made  the 
Colonel. 

We  remained  in  Eichmond  for 
a  week  or  two.  Having  a  number 
of  letters  of  introduction,  I  used 
them  freely. 

Young,  ardent  and  social,  we 
fully  availed  ourself  of  every  op- 
portunity for  pleasure  and  obser- 
vation. 

Eichmond  at  that  time  was  all 


agog  with  bounding  excitement. 
Just  made  the  Capital  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,  and  the  central  head- 
quarters of  military  operations,  it 
fairly  boiled  with  glittering  and 
noisy  activity.     All  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  were  moved 
there,  the  Fresidentand  his  officers 
held  their  levees,  troops  streamed 
through      ceaselessly,      business 
whirled  furiously  in  all  its  multi- 
tudinous channels,  applicants  for 
military  and  civil  positions  throng- 
ed the  hotels,    supplies    of  every 
description  poured  in  fbr  the  army, 
distinguished  men  from  all  quar- 
ters concentrated  for  information, 
fair  women  flocked  in  bevies  tot 
the  great  centre  of  fashion  and  so- 
cial enchantment.    An  aristocrat- 
ic society  opened  wide  its  doors 
with  true  Virginian  hospitality. 
The  novelty  of  revolution  and  the 
mirage  of  war  were  in  all  their 
freshness,  8anguin0  hope  gilding 
their  dread   and  sanguinary  fea- 
tures  rosily  and  goldenly.    Gay 
uniforms  gleamed  bravely  on  the 
streets   and   in    the    houses,    in 
church  and  at  the  ball,  kneeling  in 
prayer  and  gliding  in  the  dance. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  and  changing 
phantasmagoria   of  novelty   and 
splendor.    It  was  a  dazzling  car- 
nival of  gayety  and  magnificence 
^a  rich  masquerade  of  resistless 
seductions  and  exuberant  display. 
The   gay    city    reeled    under   a 
constant     intoxication     of     ex- 
citement.    Every   breast   throb- 
bed with  fiery  zeal  for  the  cause. 
The   churches   and  public  build- 
ings were  filled  with  aristocratic, 
gently-bred,    luxurious     women, 
working  with  their  dainty  fingers, 
unaccustomed   to  labor,  making 
clothes  and  tents  for  the  soldiers. 
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who  were  so  rapidly  hurried  to 
the  field,  that  the  Goyemment 
could  not  provide  for  them  as  fast 
as  they  were  needed  at  the  front. 
The  day  was  passed  in  work,  and 
the  night,  by  some,  in  devotion, 
by  others  in  festivity.  Ohl  but  it 
was  a  bustling,  rushing,  rollick- 
ing, feverish,  mad,  merry  time 
outside— a  grave,  solemn,  earnest, 
impressive,  terrible  time  in  reality. 

As  the  soldiers  would  arrive 
and  tent  near  the  city,  their 
camps  would  be  visited  in  the 
afternoons  by  vast  armies  of  visit- 
ors, women,  children  and  men, 
crowding  densely,  walking  and 
-riding,  in  carriages  and  carts,  in 
homespun  and  silks,  to  see  and 
encourage  the  brave  patriots. — 
Reviews  and  dress  parades  were  of 
hourly  occurrence.  Bands  filled 
the  air  with  their  inspiriting 
strains  of  martial  music.  Stafi* 
officers  in  their  gay  finery,  on 
prancing  steeds,  tind  with  jingling 
spurs,  clattered  in  every  direction, 
carrying  orders,  locating  newly- 
arrived  troops,  and  curvetting  in 
front  of  lordly  mansions,  for  a 
glance  from  some  fair  inmate. 

President  Davis  and  Honorable 
Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  re- 
viewed and  addressed  our  regi- 
ment in  words  of  high  hope  and 
stirring  appeal. 

TVe  attended  levees  and  routs, 
and  dinings  and  balls,  in  ceaseless 
succession,  and  we  saw  all  the 
gay  abandon  and  rich  coloring  of 
Soathem  life  and  Southern  char- 
acter in  their  most  prodigal  mag- 
nificence. 

Vividly  stamped  upon  our  re- 
collection is  the  scene  we  saw  one 
communion  Sunday  at  the  Epis- 
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copal  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Minnegerode  was  the  Pas- 
tor. The  vast  congregation-com- 
posed  almost  exclusively  of  an 
aristocratic  element,  the  great 
mass  of  beauty,  fashion  and  intel- 
ligence, bearing  unmistakable 
marks  of  pure  virtue  and  high- 
bred refinement;  the  military  and 
political  celebrities  in  all  the  proud 
bearing  of  conscious  distinction; 
the  minor  lights,  of  course,  play- 
ing their  role  of  satellitism  around 
the  more  conspicuous  luminaries, 
and  while  less  noticeable,  yet  con- 
tributing to  the  aggregate  of  splen- 
dor that  marked  the  whole;  the 
hundreds  of  laced  imiforms,  or- 
nate with  insigpia,  mingling  gaily 
with  the  fashionable  attire  of  the 
ladies,  thrown  into  more  brilliant 
contrast  by  the  sombre  garb  of 
the  plain  citizen;  the  varied  and 
multifarious  hues  blending  into  a 
rich  and  waving  profusion  of  dis- 
play; the  imposing  ceremonials  of 
the  Episcopal  service;  the  deep 
silence  pervading  the  gorgeous  as- 
semblage; the  reverential  solem- 
nity so  anomalous  amid  such  daz- 
zling accessories;  the  impressive 
interest  investing  noted  leaders, 
stooping  from  worldly  power  in 
all  its  prestige  with  intense  humil- 
ity and  clinging  weakness  before 
God's  omnipotent  sovereignty, 
and  acknowledging,  in  the  very 
zenith  of  authority  and  summit  of 
ambition,  trembling  dependence 
upon  the  Unimaginable  Jehovah 
—all  made  up  a  spectacle  that 
could  not  easily  be  forgotten,  that 
was  witnessed  with  absorbing 
eniotions,  and  is  now  remembered 
with  thrilling  fervor. 


60  T?ie  BiJUman'8  ^^  Fancy  SAot."  [Nov., 


THE  RIFLEMAN'S  "FANCY  8H0T.»» 

"  Eiflemaii,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot, 
Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette; 

Ring  me  a  ball  on  the  glittering  spot 
That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an  amulet." 

"  Ah,  captain!  here  goes  for  a  fine-drawn  bead; 

There's  music  around  when  my  barrel's  in  tune." 
Crack  I  went  the  rifle;  the  messenger  sped, 

And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dragoon. 

"  Now,  rifleman,  steal  through  the  bushes,  and  snatch 
From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  handsel  first  blood: 

A  button,  a  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch* 
That  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond  stud." 

*'  Oh,  captain!  I  staggered  and  sank  in  my  track. 
When  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  fallen  vidette; 

Por  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  on  his  back, 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me,  and  masters  me  yet. 

"  But  I  snatched  ofi'  the  trinket — this  locket  of  gold; 

An  inch  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its  way. 
Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold. 

Of  a  beautiftil  lady  in  bridal  array," 

"  Hal  rifleman!  fling  me  the  locket— 'tis  she! 

My  brother's  young  bride;  and  the  fallen  dragoon 
Was  her  husband.    Hush,  soldier!— 'twas  heaven's  decree; 

We  must  bury  him  there,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

"  But  hark!  the  &r  bugles  their  warning  unite; 

War  is  a  virtue,  and  weakness  a  sin; 
There's  a  lurking  and  lopping  around  us  to-night: 

Load  again,  riflemen,  keep  your  hand  in." 
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PEKFBCT    THROUGH   SUFFERING* 


THB  BBOIKiriKO  OF  THB  Xin>. 


"Lincoln  is  elected."— -The 
telegraphic  wires  quivered  like 
arteries  through  the  giant  frame 
of  the  Ration  and  as  the  fingers 
of  the  enchained  lightning  print- 
ed these  three  words,  the  induhi- 
table  eyldence  of  fact,  the  heart 
of  the  nation  throbbed  and  pulsa- 
ted to  its  deepest  centre. 

"  Lincoln  is  elected  " — fanati- 
cism has  triumphantly  removed 
the  barriers  of  right,  the  first 
sectional  President  has  been  de- 
creed the  office  of  governing  the 
entire  country,  and  the  American 
Union  is  virtually  broken  I 

Bells  and  bonfires,  mirth  and 
music  converted  the  entire  North 
into  a  scene  of  continuous  festivi- 
ty, as  the  announcement  was 
spread  through  its  borders  that 
the  fulfillment  of  its  hopes  had 
been  attained.  Throughout  the 
South,  a  feeling  which  had  no  part 
in  merriment,  glowed  in  each 
bosom  like  the  flame  of  some  un- 
known volcano,  under  the  surface, 
but  with  only  a  thin  superstratum 
above  it  ready  to  burst  forth  at 
an  instant's  notice. 

The  fire  did  not  rage  in  unre- 
vealed  intensity  long.  Almost 
before  the  vibrating  wires  had 
conveyed  the  news  to  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
South  Carolina,  like  a  beautiful 
and  tameless  leopard,  sprang  from 
her  luxurious  repose,  dilated  her 
high  bred    nostrils,    flashed  her 

*  Continued  from  page  491,  Vol.  8, 
No.  6. 


glorious  eyes,  with  one  blow  of 
her  lordly  paw  broke  in  two  the 
link  which  had  bound  her  in  the 
national  chain,  and  walked  forth 
free  and  unfettered. 

A  few  short  weeks  and  MIbs- 
issippi,  permeated  by  the  greatness 
of  a  kingly  soul  to  which  she  had 
given  earthly  birth,  followed  the 
tread  of  her  chivalrous  sister  and 
stood,  untrammeled,  by  her  side. 

From  the  golden  gulf  and  the 
flower  spangled  savannas  of  Ala- 
bama and  Florida  rose  up  my- 
riads of  voices  blended  into  one 
overpowering  shout — "  Let  us  be 
free,''  and  hand  in  hand  the  sister 
States  shook  off  the  yoke  to- 
gether. The  flame  flashed  bright- 
er and  spread  farther,  and  while  > 
the  earliest  magnolia  blossoms 
were  loading  the  tropic  air  of 
Louisiana,  with  their  rich  frag-  * 
ranee,  she  had  risen  in  strength 
and  declared  her  unalterable  and 
sovereign  will.  The  Empire  State 
had  already  taken  the  initiative, 
and  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spring,  Texas  sent  her  lone  star 
to  add  a  lustre  to  freedom,  the 
American  Union  was  palpably 
dissolved,  and  on  its  ruins  rose  the 
noble  fabric  of  the  "Confederate 
States  "  with  its  destinies  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  well 
worthy  an  exaltation  great  even 
as  that.  One  whose  name  will  go 
down  through  the  reminding  ages 
of  eternity,  hallowed  with  the 
prayers  and  bright  with  the  bless- 
ings of  thousands,  and   honored 
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knd  revered  so  long  as  human 
hearts  are  capable  of  admiring 
exalted  excellence — Jefferson 
Davis. 

Virginia,  with  her  «  daughter 
Carolina  close  at  her  side,  rested 
superbly  quiescent.  If  South  Car- 
olina resembled  a  leopard,  the 
mother  of  States  and  statesmen 
recalled  the  image  of  some  impe- 
rial Lioness  who,  stretched  at  her 
utmost  length,  rests  seemingly  in- 
ert, while  a  conflict  rages  among 
the  other  denizens  of  the  forest, 
conscious  of  her  immense  and 
overwhelming  strength,  and  ready 
to  exert  it  when  the  proper  mo- 
ment shall  arrive  to  necessitate  its 
display. 

A  puff  from  Sumter  and  the 
boom  of  that  cannon,  whose  echoes 
will  never  cease  to  resound  in  the 
Southern  heart,  a  call  from  Wash- 
ington for  Southern  men  to  in- 
vade Southern  territory  and  spill 
Southern  blood,  and  then  Vir- 
ginia rose  in  her  calm  greatness, 
and  with  SIC  SEMPER  on  her 
regal  lips,  responded  to  the  call 
by  placing  herself  as  the  bulwark 
and  defence  of  the  new-born  na- 
tion. ^  Then  mirth  and  merriment, 
triumph  and  rejoicing  ruled  the 
hour,  and  human  bosoms  rang 
out  more  exultant  strains  than 
ever  fell  from  chimes  or  joy-bells. 

One  draught  of  the  cup  of  free- 
dom set  the  South  aglow,  and  one 
common  purpose  bound  together 
its  entire  population  and  made  it 
as  one  man. 

In  no  homestead  in  all  the  sun- 
ny land  did  the  enthusiasm  flame 
more  brightly  than  in  the  hospita- 
ble walls  of  Southside.  Col.  Pres- 
ton, who  had  been  a  preacher  of 
secession  from  his  eatly  manhood, 


waited  for  no  "overt  act"  more 
obnoxious  than  that  of  the  Pres- 
idential election,  and  chafed  un- 
der the  deliberation  of  Virginia 
as  a  foil  blooded  racer  would  un- 
der plough  harness.  Having  ex- 
hausted his  acquirements  in  the  i 
way  of  philippics  against  the 
Richmond  Convention,  the  old 
gentleman  had  betaken  himself  to 
holding  meetings,  first  on  his 
own  plantation  and  then  in  the 
neighboring  county  town,  where 
gathering  around  him  a  set  of  con- 
genial spirits,  he  resumed  his  long 
neglected  role  of  orator,  and  deified 
the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution  and 
Old  Dominion  as  she  used  to  be, 
and  fulminated  anathemas  against 
her  present  degeneracy  in  a  man- 
ner which  astounded  his  simple 
auditors,  and  highly  delighted  him- 
self. 

Mrs.  Preston,  greatly  proud  of 
her  husband  and  his  resuscitated 
eloquence,  lent  him  and  the  cause 
material  aid,  and  the  dining-room 
of  Southside  was  kept  filled  with 
patriotic  guests,  who  made  its 
wainscotted  walls  resound  to  their 
jests  and  toasts. 

When  on  the  eventful  17th  of 
April,  Virginia  took  her  place  amid 
the  Confederacy,  the  joy  of  the 
Colonel  overflowed  all  bounds,  and 
evinced  itself  first  in  a  deeply  pen- 
itent and  most  emphatic  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  own  short-sighted- 
ness, and  baseness,  in  impugning 
the  motives  of  his  native  State,  I 
then  in  the  spontaneous  gift  of  a 
twenty  dollar  gold  piece  to  the  as- 
tonished .but  appreciative  Uncle  j 
Jack,  and  then  in  a  series  of  oscn- 
latory  movements  directed  against 
his  wife,  Camille  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  Charley,  and  the  latter 
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young  lady  herself.     So  freqnent  fair  arms,  and  carried  through  a 

were  his  affectionate  greetings  to  course   of  gymnastic  movements 

his  grandaughter  that  they  seri-  by  no  means  comporting  with  her 

oosly  interfered  with  the  conveni-  age  and  ^tateliness,  and  then  re- 

ence  of  the   Professor,  who  had  leased  with  a  kiss,  and  an  assur- 

spent  the  entire  day  in  vain  at-  ance  that  nothing   used   in   the 

tempts  to  induce  Miss  Cliarley  to  sit  cause  of  the  country  could  by  any 

stUl  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  possibility  be  considered  wasted, 

read  aloud  an  article  he  had  stum-  ^he  last  freak  of  the  heiress  of 

bled  upon  in  some  old  book,  and  gouthside  was  eminently  charac- 


whichhe  considered  strikingly  per 
tinent  to  the  occasion. 

There  was  no  rest  nor  stillness 
in  Miss  Preston;  she  danced  from 


teristic.      Following    the  baffled 
and  utterly  discomfited  Professor 
into  his  study,  she  coaxed  him 
,  ,  into  printing  the  word  Yankee  in 

rortnto  room,  and  up  and  down  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^  pen  could 

8tair.«i8e  and  passage  sendingher  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  3^.  ^^^^ 
Toicebeforeher  as  she  hurrahed  i^^scribed,  she  proceeded  to  pin  it 
for  the  -Bonnie  Blue  Flag  -or  carefully  to  the  breast  of  the  lay 
expressed  her  unalterable  determi-  5^,^,  which  had  been  placed  in 
uation  to  "Live  or  diefor  Dixie."  the  shooting  gallery,  her  grand- 
She  hung  red  and  white  ribbons  ^^^^^  had  built  for  her,  Ind  in 
about  her  pretty  form  until  she  ^tich  Frank  had  given  her  sim- 
re|«mbled  a  trim  built  clipper  ves.  ^i^aneous  lessons  in  love  and 
sel,  under  a  full  press  of  flags  and  .footing.  Holding  her  pet  pistol 
stuck  cockades  of  the  national  col-  ^uh  a  hand  of  ivory.  Miss  Char- 
ore  and  small  Confederate  flags  m  j     ^^^^  j^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

eveiy  convenient  place  about  the  ^^^^  ^hen  firing  with  the  cool- 
estoblishment,  mcludmg  the  por-  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^eran  and  hitting  her 


traits  of  the  generations  of  deceas 
ed  Prestons,  who  were  thus  made 
to  become  tacit  supporters  of  a 
cause  whose  merits  they  were  ut- 
terly unable  to  comprehend.  She 
ransacked  the  linen  room  for  ma- 


mark  five  times  out  of  six,  clapped 
her  hands  and  shouted  aloud 
every  time  the  little  bell  rang  and 
attested  her  success. 

Attracted  by  the  report  of  the 

terials  to  set  up  a  manufactory  of  V^^^  and  the  girl's  joyous  voice, 
lint,  and  in  her  enthusiasm  had  CamiUe,  Colonel  Preston,  and  the 
cut  up  into  shreds  a  pair  of  her  Professor  joined  her  in  the  gal- 
grand-mother's  newest  and  most  ^^Tj  *°^  *^^  delighted  specta- 
highly  prized  sheets,  before  she  dis-  ^^^s  of  her  prowess. 
covered  that  nothing  but  old  linen  *'  Oh!  Grandpa!"  she  exclaimed 
was  suitable  for  her  purpose. —  as  after  a  ringing  shot,  she  grasp- 
When  Mrs.  Preston  charged  the  ed  the  pistol  firmly  in  one  hand 
culprit  with  the  offence  and  mildly  and  ran  the  other  through  the 
suggested  unnecessary  waste  of  bright  curls  which  had  fallen  over 
costly  material,  the  only  reply  she  her  forehead,  '^Is'nt  it  a  pity  I 
received  was  to  have  her  dignified  am  not  a  boy?  Just  think  how  I 
figure  clasped  in  Miss  Charley's  could  bring  them  down!"  and  the 
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little  white  fist  was  shaken  at  the 
unconscious  figure. 

"  Too  bad!  too  bad!"  continued 
the  unfortunately  sexed  .damsel. 
"  Only  to  think,  I  might  be  with 
frank  in  the  Richmond  Greys 
and  have  the  exquisite  delight  of 
fighting  them  I"  and  her  white 
fingers  closed  on  the  trigger  while 
almost  at  the  same  instant  the 
bell  rang. 

"You'd  be  a  formidable  an- 
tagonist, Charley,"  said  Camille, 
"  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
you  have  real  use  for  that  pistol 
one  of  these  days.." 

"I  hope  sol"  said  Miss  Charley 
coolly  as  she  looked  down  the 
silver  muzzle,  and  then  blew 
lightly  away  from  its  polished  sur- 
face some  imaginary  dust. 

"  I  shall  be  furious  if  I  don't 
fight.  Then  think  .  of  the  uni» 
form  I— could  anything  be  prettier 
than  our  grey  and  gold  I  I  could 
move  a  mountain  if  I  wore  the 
grey!  And  then  the  horses,  and 
the  rides,  and  the  glorious  fights. 
Ohl  grand-pa,  I  wish  I  was  a 
boyi" 

"Miss  Charley,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor deprecatingly,  "  what 
would  I  do?" 

"Ohl  Professor,"  she  replied 
as  her  face  blushed  rosy  red,  "  I 
had  forgotten  I  But  "  she  added, 
while  a  mischievous  sparkle  shone 
in  her  eyes,  "it  would'nt  make 
much  difiference,  for  we  could  still 
fight  together." 

The  Professor  smiled  and  drew 
up  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
relieved  satisfaction,  that  through 
the  kindly  decrees  of  nature,  the 
fulfilment  of  his  darling's  wishes 
was  an  impossibility. 

Dearer    and    dearer    had   she 


grown  to  him,  and  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  her  love,  his  life  was 
one  current  of  deep  and  unruffled 
happiness.  He  had  resumed  the 
direction  of  her  studies,  though 
were  the  truth  confessed,  pupil 
and  master  had  reversed  positions 
and  books  were  set  aside  for  such 
teachings  as  lie  in  bright  eyes, 
peachy  cheeks,  and  lips  that  seem 
steeped  in  attar  of  rose.  The 
time  of  their  marriage  had  been 
fixed  at  the  Christmas  of  the  year 
in  which  Charley  should  be  eight- 
een, and  already  the  sempstresses 
of  the  household  had  begun  to 
cover  with  elaborate  embroidery 
the  garments  designed  for  the 
trousseau  of  their  young  mistress, 
though  months  must  elapse  before 
they  would  be  required. 

Camille  came  much  to  South- 
side,  and  busied  herself  with  a 
sister's  interest  in  the  inception 
of^an  event  so  important  as  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Preston.  It  re- 
quired an  effort  of  no  ordinaiy 
strength  of  will  thus  to  engage  in 
an  occupation,  which  recalled, 
with  an  intense  acuteness,  the 
scenes  preceding  her  own  ill- 
starred  marriage.  She  never  gave 
outward  expression  to  her  grief, 
though  sometimes  after  listening 
to  tjhe  confidences  of  Charley,  in 
which  that  young  lady  would  coo 
out  in  dove-like  notes  her  estima- 
tion of  the  Professor's  perfections 
and  the  happiness  with  which  her 
future  was  flooded,  and  then  go 
off  in  response  to  his  summons  to 
join  him,  Camille  would  steal 
silently  out  in  the  twilight,  and 
with  no  witness  but  the  stars, 
pour  out  the  wail  of  her  pure 
heart  over  its  lost  treasure. 

Buried  deep  in  lier  bosom  and 
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mourned  as  only  women  can 
monrn  their  dead,  lay  her  love  for 
Loui,  and  her  ever  increasing 
sense  of  his  loss.  No  separation, 
no  amount  of  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards her,  produced  the  slightest 
alteration  in  her  feelings  towards 
him.  She  palliated  his  offences 
until  they  assumed  an  appeaar- 
ance  of  right,  she  clung  to  him 
with  a  love  which,  all  unknown  to 
herself,  was  sheer  idolatry,  and 
little  as  she  suspected  it,  a  hope 
bomfirom  the  very  depth  of  de- 
spair, a  wildly  cherished  convic- 
tion, unacknowledged  even  to  her 
own  heart,  that  the  time  must 
come  when  Loui  would  restore 
her  to  his  love,  ran  like  a  vein  of 
gold  through  the  cold  granite  of 
her  existence,  and  filled  it<  with  a 
glow  of  glory. 

Had  her  husband,  weary  of  his 
new  associates,  weary  of  himself 
and  curling  his  haughty  lip  at  all 
save  the  childish  face  which  look- 
ed up  so  confidingly  from  his  bo- 
som, been  permitted  to  gaze  on  the 
glorious  reality,  there  would  have 
been  small  danger  of  Camille's 
pining  for  unreciprocated  affec- 
tion, for  her  beauty  was  of  a  type 
on  which  few  men  could  look  with 
careless  eyes. 

From  the  time  of  her  severe  ill- 
ness, some  physical  transforma- 
tion had  been  progressing  with 
wonderful  rapidity  and  almost 
magical  effects,  and  now  she  stood 
the  very  incarnation  of  womanly 
development  and  perfect  beatity. 

The  sallowness  of  her  skin  had 
been  replaced  by  a  mingling  of 
the  pure  alabaster  whiteness  of  a 
blonde,  with  the  vivid  carmine 
tints  usually  peculiar  to  the  bru- 


nette. Her  figure,  which  had  been 
slight  almost  to  emaciation,  ha6 
attained  the  most  luxurious  de* 
velopment,  and  with  its  soft  curves 
and  fluctuant  grace  displayed  the 
very  &scination  of  form.  Her 
purple  black  hair  had  so  increased 
in  length  and  luxuriance  that  she 
might  have  emulated  Grodiva  and 
remained  undiscovered  in  its  silk- 
en veil.  Her  mouth,  with  its  ex- 
quisite arch,  and  short  full  upper 
lip,  barely  closed  in  ripe  redness 
over  her  dazzling  teeth,  seemed 
formed  for  love  and  laughter, 
while  a  pensive  drop  in  its  crim- 
son comers,  attested,  that  it  had 
been  perverted  by  sorrow  from  its 
original  purpose,  although  the  so 
doing  had  given  it  an  additional 
charm.  But  it  was  in  her  eyes 
that  her  beauty  culminated  and 
fee  secret  of  her  wonderfhl  attrac- 
tion lay.  Tender,  passionate, 
languid,  and  yet  brilliant,  they 
looked  up  out  of  their  curtaining 
lids,  with  the  same  imploring 
pathos  that  Loui  had  seen  reflect- 
ed from  every  wave  of  the  waters, 
which  he  thought  had  engulfed 
her,  and  he  on  whom  their  glan- 
ces fell,  felt  them  penetrate  his 
heart  of  hearts. 

Add  to  all  this  an  elegance  and 
style  in  dress,  which  her  French 
origin  bestowed,  and  a  manner 
whose  grace  was  refined  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  light 
up  this  beautiful  form  with  a  soul 
as  pure  as  a  star,  and  a  mind  of 
inexhaustible  richness,  and  Cam- 
ille  La  Fronde  is  its  visible  em* 
bodiment. 

Among  the  many  guests  which 
the  political  position  of  affairs  had 
brought  to  Southside  and  Broad- 
fields,  was  one  whose  coming  was. 
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always  the  signal  of  increased  en- 
joyment to  the  inmates  of  the  re- 
spective mansions.  This  was  the 
Honorable  Percy  Fontaine,  young- 
er son  of  a  rich  and  aristocratic 
English  family,  who,  having  ex- 
hausted his  native  land  and 
the  continent,  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, had  come  to  America  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  up  in  that 
comparatively  fresh  country,  a 
new  sensation.  Young,  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  possessed 
of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
world,  his  manners  exercised  a 
fascination  few  could  resist,  and 
he  was  welcomed  as  the  life  and 
soul  of  whatever  circle  he  might 
choose  to  enter. 

Meeting  Camille  in  the  full  flush 
of  her  beauty,  Mr.  Fontaine  sud- 
denly found  himself  possessed  of  a 
new  sensation,  and  one  which  in 
undivided  intensity  and  power  of 
subjecting  him  to  its  imperious 
sway,  exceeded  not  only  all  he 
had  hitherto  known,  but  taught 
him  the  existence  of  depths  and 
capacities  in  his  nature,  the  possi-< 
bility  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed. 

It  is  not  in  woman's  nature  to 
be  thrown  with  one  so  gifted  and 
fascinating  as  Camille's  new  ador' 
er,  and  be  made  the  constant  re- 
cipient of  a  refined  and  delicate 
homage,  without  being  in  some 
degree  attracted  by  the  source 
from  which  that  homage  proceeds. 
Ever  conscious  of  the  circum- 
stances which  enveloped  her  with 
almost  the  sanctity  of  a  cloistered 
nun,  it  never  occurred  to  Camille 
that  others  were  less  cognizant  of 
her  peculiar  position  than  she 
herself  was,  consequently  she  ac- 
cepted the  indisputably  agreeable 


attentions  of  Mr.  Fontaine,  with- 
out a  thought  that  there  was  more 
comprehended  in  them  than  a  nat- 
ural desire  to  please  one,  whose 
life  was  singularly  blighted,  and 
whose  position  gave  her  peculiar 
claims  on  others. 

So  it  was  with  a  great  horror  no 
words  could  convey,  that  Camille's 
unconsciousness  was  aroused  to 
the  perception  that  she  was  the 
object  of  a  love  as  ardent  as  it 
was  respectful.  Ko  spoken  words 
conveyed  the  conviction,  but  the 
language  of  eyes  was  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  afforded  so  many 
proofs  of  Mr.  Fontaine's  devotion, 
that  the  girl  trembled  in  the  tu- 
mult of  feeling  which  the  revela- 
tion produced,  and  flying  to  her 
aunt  and  uncle,  told  them  her  fears 
and  entreated  that  the  story  of 
4ier  life  should  be  told  before  her 
lover  could  give  spoken  expres- 
sions to  his  feelings. 

Her  wish  was  executed.  Mr. 
Esten  communicated  in  a  seem- 
ingly incidental  manner  the  mar- 
riage of  his  niece,  and  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  her  husband, 
and  though  his  guest  was  too 
highly  bred  to  permit  his  feelings 
of  surprise  and  disappointment  to 
have  any  outward  manifestation, 
he  was  not  able  to  conceal  en- 
tirely the  unmistakable  effect  of 
the  communication  of  his  host.~ 
BecoUecting  a  pressing  engage- 
ment, in  Richmond,  he  summoned 
his  valet,  pressed  Mr.  Esten's 
hand,  left  a  graceful  good  bye  for 
Camille,  and  springing  to  his 
stylish  vehicle,  drove  away  with 
a  kiss  of  his  pale  grey  gloves  di- 
rected to  the  windows  of  Camille's 
chamber. 

His  going  was  an  inexpressible 
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relief  to  the  young  girl,  yet  feel-  upon  him,  looked  at  him  with  an 
iDg,  despite  herself,  a  sense  of  expression  of  detestation  and  con- 
loneliness  without  him,  she  passed  tempt. 

as  much  of  her  time,  as  her  aunt  ^^  Do  you  know  me?"  she  said, 

could  spare,  at  Southside  under  while  her  paleness  vanished  he- 

the  influence  of  Charley's  genial  fore  the  indignant   blood  which 

brightness.  rushed  over  her  face.     "  Do  you 

Oneafternoon,  after  a  lovely  day,  know  me?" 

iQ  the  bloom  of  early  summer,  ^^I   know   you   as     the    most 

which  she  had  passed  under  the  beautiful   woman    on    earth — I 

shady  groves  of  Southside,    the  know  that  I  love  you  more  than 

Colonel  drove  her  home,  and  left  my  own  life  I"  was  the  passionate 

her  at  the  enclosure  of  the  Broad-  reply. 

fields  plantation,  he  going  on  his  ^'Have  you  not  heard  of  my 

way  to  attend   some   important  marriage?"     she     gasped     with 

meeting  of  which  he  was  Chair-  trembling   lips.      '^  Do    you   not 

man,   and   she    strolling  slowly  know  my  husband  yet  lives?" 

through  the  fragrant  woods.  ^'  I  know  that  you  are  bound  by 

Beaching  the  house  and  learn-  a  mockery  of  form  to  a  wretch 

ing  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Esten  had  who  is  unworthy  one  glance  from 

driven  out  and  would  not  return  your  beloved  eyes^I  know  that 

till  tea  time,  Camille  walked  out  the  law  can   free  you  from  the 

into  the  garden,  now  glowing  in  despicable  scoundrel  and  give  you 

the  scarlet  and   gold  of  sunset,  to  me,  and  the  objqqt  of  my  life 

and  entering  one  of  its  most  se-  is,  that  this  may  be  accomplished," 

questered  summer  houses,  threw  and  he  endeavored  to  take  her 

herself  upon  a  mossy  seat,  leaned  hand.    She  recoiled  from  him  as 

her  head  against  a  vine-covered  if  he  had  been  a  serpent,  and  hid 

pillar  that  stood  near,  and  resign-  her  bowed  &ce  in  her  hands, 

ed  herself  to  thoughts  of  love  and  '^  Camille  "    he    continued,  in 

Loui.  tones  that  were  music    in  their 

Absorbed  in  this  ever-enchant-  softness,  ^^  judge  between  us.  He 
ing  subject,  she  was  unconscious  married  you  for  your  wealth,  and 
of  the  approach  of  light  foot-  embraced  the  merest  pretext  for 
steps,  nor  was  she  aware  of  the  casting  you  from  him — he  allows 
entrance  of  Mr.  Fontaine,  until,  your  beautiful  youth  to  '  waste 
throwmg  himself  beside  her,  he  away  without  one  thought  of 
seized  her  hands  and  covering  your  suffering,  he  holds  you  bound, 
them  with  kisses,  poured  out  a  yet  is  free  as  air  himself,  bestow- 
wild  story  of  his  love.  lug  his  constant  attention  and  all 

The  girl  grew  very  white,  and  that  such  a  nature  can  give  of 

her  soft  fingers  in  his  grasp  turn-  love  on  one,  who  though  vastly 

ed  cold  as  stone.    Drawing  them  inferior  to  you,  is  too  good  and 

from  him  with  a  force  that  made  too  pure  to  be  the  victim  of  such 

them  quiver  with  pain,  she  raised  a  villain." 

her  proud  figure  to  its  full  height,  ^^  It  is  falsel"  she  cried,  as  fold- 

and  fastening  her   flashing  eyes  ing  her  arms  she  curled  her  proud 
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lips  and    ooked  disdainfully  into 
his  face. 

'*  I  wish  for  your  sake  that  it 
were,"  he  said  earnestly,  "but 
facts  unfortunately  prove  its 
truth."  ' 

"The  absent  are  always  wrong  I" 
she  said  indignantly.  "Were 
Loui  here,  you  would  not  dare  de- 
fame him!" 

"You are  severe,"  he  said  as 
he  winced  under  her  words,  "  but 
no  severity  can  controvert  facts. 
Do  you  think  I  have  been  idling  in 
Richmond,  during  the  time  I  have 
been  forced  from  your  presence? 
I  went  direct  from  your  home  to 
Knoxville,  where  I  knew  Mr.  La 
Fronde  resided.  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  family  in  which 
he  is  domesticated,  and  much  as  I 
shrank  from  it,  of  himself." 

"  You  have  seen  Loui  I  You 
have  seen  him?"  she  murmured, 
and  now  the  eyes  that  were  raised 
to  his  were  flooded  with  a  strange- 
ly soft  light. 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  him— the 
child  of  the  house,  the  petted 
darling  of  its  owners,  and  the 
openly  acknowledged  lover  of 
Miss  Franklin,  and  repaying  her 
unconcealed  devotion  with  an  im- 
perial condescension  that  would  of 
itself  have  been  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  my  inordinate  desire 
to  shoot  him  I 

Camille,  "he  continued,"  dis- 
card the  thought  even  of  one  so 
utterly  unworthy.  Anticipate  his 
purposed  action  in  applying  to  the 
law  for  release,  become  my  wife, 
and  in  the  possession  of  my  cease- 
less and  all  adoring  love,  find  that 
life  has  a  sweeter  future  in  store 
for  you  than  hanging  dependent 
for  one  look  of  kindness  from  the 


cold  eyes   of  Loui  LaFronde.^ 

Further  speech  was  checked  by 
a  glance  at  the  pitiable  figure 
which  stood  before  him  as,  with  a 
face  quivering  with  pain,  Camille 
rallied  the  failing  resources  of  her 
nature,  and  too  proud  to  show 
her  suffering  to  a  stranger,  com- 
pelled her  voice  to  steady  itself  as 
she  replied  to  the  words  which 
had  sapped  the  very '  foundation 
of  her  happiness. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake 
in  this  matter,  Mr.  Fontaine, "she 
said  slowly,   "You  speak  of  my 
marriage  as  a  mockery  of  form, 
and    needing   only  the  touch  of 
the   law   to   remove  it.    I  take 
higher   ground,  and  hold  God's 
work  not  to  be  lightly  undone.— 
We  will  not  discuss  Mr.  La  Fronde, 
nor  will  you  again  utter  to  his 
wedded  wife,  words  which  are  an 
insult  to  her  and  yourself.    lam 
a  woman   who   is   so  steeped  in 
sorrow,  that  all  the  brightness  of 
life   has   been   washed  away.     I 
appeal  to  your  honor  and  your 
sense  of  knightly  chivalry  to  pro- 
tect me  from  yourself  and  from 
the  feeling  you  term  love." 

"  I  were  base  indeed,  could  I  re- 
fuse, angel  of  purity  and  goodness 
that  you  are  I"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
gazed  enraptured  upon  her  suffer- 
ing and  strength.  "I  am  but  a 
man  with  all  man's  weakness,  and 
I  cannot  promise  not  to  love  you, 
for  that  is  beyond  my  power  to 
fulfill,  but  I  can  and  do  promise 
upon  my  honor  never  again  by 
word  or  look  to  distress  you,  or 
lay  the  weight  of  one  additional 
sorrow  on  your  heavily  laden 
life." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and    lie 
pressed  his  lips  upon  it,  then,  lest 


il'- 
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her  waning  strength  should  de*  have  whipped  five  thousand  Yan- 
sert  her,  she  walked  hastily  kees  out  of  their  very  boots. — 
through  the  garden,  followed  by  The  1st  North  Carolina  regiment 
her  companion,  and  with  him  has  covered  every  mother's  £on 
ascended  the  long  portico  of  in  it  with  glor^.  Big  Bethel  is 
Broadfields.  doubly  ours,  and  Butler  is  run- 

Entering  it  to  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ning  for  his  life  to  get  behind  the 
Esten  returned,  and  the  centre  of  casemates  of  Old  Point!  Hurrah 
a  gay  party,  which,  headed  by  for  Magruder!  Hurrah  for  Hill! 
Col.  Preston,  was  indulging  in  ex-  Hurrah  for  Major  Randolph  ! 
pressions  of  intense  enjoyment. —  Hurrah  for  Bridges!  Hurrah  for 
Servants  were  running  to  and  fro  the  Southern  Confederacy!  Bless 
bearing  bottles  and  glasses,  ice  my  soul,  if  somebody  don't  hold 
was  cracked  into  a  thousand  crys-  me  I  shall  hurrah  myself  to 
tal  splinters,  champagne  corks  death!"  and  the  enthusiastic  old 
whizzed  through  the  summer  air,  gentleman  sat  down  exhausted  but 
and  a  wild  excitement  pervaded  triumphing, 
the  entire  assemblage.  It  was  even  so;  Virginia  had 

.  ^^  What  is  the  matter.  Colonel  bared  her  fair  bosom  for  the  scene 
Preston?"  asked  Camille,  as  that  of  the  first  battle  in  the  struggle 
gentleman,  with  whom  to  be  Ju-  for  Southern  independence,  and 
bilant  was  to  become  afiectionate, '  her  sod  had  drunk  the  youthful 
ran  towards  her,  one  arm  ready  to  blood  of  the  gallant  Wyatt,  the 
embrace  her  queenly  form,  while  2°®,^^^/®^®!?^^®  Martyr  in  the 
♦K^  u^^A  ^r+1,^  .^f^^C.  1.^1^  o  «/^l^  battle  of  Bethel,  while  Carolma 
the  hand  of  the  other  held  a  gob-  ^.^d  secured  the  fruits  of  victory 
let  of  foaming  champagne.  and  added  a  fresh  laurel  to  the 

"  Matter!"  cried  the  convivial  never-fading  glory  of  her  immor- 
Colonel,  "  Glorious  matter  child,  tal  hills! 
Eighteen    hundred    Confederates  (to  be  contintjed.) 
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^.^ .  Who  is  it  knocking  so  loud  at  the  gate, 

,^t:  This  bitter  night  in  the  storm  and  flood? 

^:o^'  My  Lord,  you  have  waited  a  day  too  late— 

:ys^  You  cannot  recall  it  with  tears  of  blood! 


"  Where  is  my  darling?  I'Ve  wandered  wide 
And  my  love  and  my  longing  I've  striven  to  crush. 

As  well  might  I  fetter  the  ocean's  tide, 
Or  curb  with  a  ribbon  its  mighty  rush! 
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I  am  weary,  and  heart-sick,  and  frantic,  Nurse, 
Like  a  fool  I  have  wasted  a  year  of  bliss. — 

Without  her,  my  life  is  a  burdensome  curse. — 
My  darling  will  right  it  with  one  little  kissi'' 

0 

^^  Come  in,  come  in  to  a  desolate  hearth, 

To  a  lonely  room  and  a  vacant  seat. 
This  time  last  night,  she  was  here  on  earth; 

She  is  on  it  still,  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Since  that  last  sad  night,  when  you  left  her  here, 
A  twelve  month  has  slowly  rolled  along, — 

She  never  would  tell,  but  I  greatly  fear 
You  have  done  her  a  grievous  and  cruel  wrong. 

I  knew  your  nature;  you  weakly  deemed 
To  your  soaring  fancies,  she'd  prove  a  bar. — 

She  that  above  you  as  glorious  beamed 
As  over  the  glow-worm  shines  heaven's  star  I 

In  a  higher  sphere  than  our  own  she  moved 
TiU  you  dragged  her  down  to  serve  your  need, 

And  when  you  grew  weary  of  being  loved 
You  tossed  her  away  like  a  noxious  weed. 

You  held  Love's  cup  to  her  lips,  and  she  drank 
'Till  her  soul  was  stained  with  its  poison'd  sweet; 

You  looked  at  that  one  little  spot  till  yon  shrank. 
Then  you  shook  her  off  like  dust  from  your  feet ! 

She  needed  only  a  word  or  a  look 
To  tell  her  you  shunned  her,  and  all  the  while, 

Though  the  pangs  of  hell  in  her  bosom  shook. 
She  would  say,  *You  are  right,'  with  her  softest  smile  I 

And  certain  it  is,  since  that  parting  night, 

My  Lady  has  withered  and  pined  away; 
And  over  her  life  fell  a  chilling  blight. 

That  turned  to  December  its  sunny  May. 

Not  that  she  ever  told  it,  my  Lord; 

She  was  far  too  proud,  and  her  love  too  true; 
But  well  I  knew  that  a  hidden  sword. 

Was  piercing  her  bosom  through  and  through. 
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I  am  but  a  simple  dame,  at  the  best, 

With  little  of  learning,  and  less  of  art; 
But  love  is  a  teacher  worth  all  the  rest, 

And  I  loved  my  child  from  my  very  heart. 

So  that  I  saw  it  as  clear  and  plain, 

As  if,  in  that  book,  it  was  printed  there; 
Her  life  was  only  a  lingering  pain. 

And  her  strength  to  bear  it,  that  of  despair  I 

One  night  when  she  thought  there  was  no  one  by. 

She  loosed  her  grief  from  its  iron  bands ; 
That  sight  will  haunt  me  until  I  die— 

I  could  only  shudder^  and  wring  my  hands! 

The  time  dragged  slowly  and  sadly  on 
And  you  neither  wrote,  nor  sent,  nor  spoke. 

Till  even  her  patient  strength  was  gone, 
Her  spirit  failed,  and  her  great  heart  broke! 

The  very  depths  of  her  soul  were  stirred,  > 

And  what  were  her  sufferings,  God  only  knows. 

But  never  did  outward  sign  or  word. 
The  torturing  inward  wound  disclose. 

So  brave  and  true!  though  her  sweet  face  paled 
-iVnd  her  light  feet  faltered  with  heavy  tread. 

Till  at  last,  like  a  broken  flower  she  failed. 
Add  lay,  weak  as  a  child,  on  her  silken  bed. 

^  Life  is  a  warfare  and  struggle  at  best— 

I  cannot  sustain  it,  although  I  try;— 
I  am  so  weary, — I  long  for  res^t — 

I  am  willing  to  live,  but  I  crave  to  die.' 

Thus  she  would  murmur,  in  soft  low  tone — 

I  never  heard  human  voice  so  sad; —  ^ 
And  a  hungry,  wistful  yearning  shone 

In  her  lovely  eyes. — I  was  almost  mad! 

All  through  this  short,  sharp  winter  day 
When  the  rain  froze  hard  on  the  window  pane, 

Speechless  and  senseless,  she  dying  lay. 
And  I  thought  she  never  would  rouse  again. 
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But  she  lifted  at  twilight  her  shining  head 
And  drew  a  strange  sort  of  gasping  breath: 

^  Hove  him!  I  love  him  I  I  LOVE  HIM  I'  she  said, 
'  And  my  love  has  conquered  the  horrors  of  deathi' 

Her  head  fell  back  for  her  strength  was  spent, 
And  she  lay  so  rigid,  and  white,  and  chill. 
That  I  loosened  her  boddice  and  over  her  bent 
To  see  if  her  heart  were  beating  still. 

In  my  grief,  and  dread,  I  could  scarcely  tell; — 
As  I  pressed  my  hand  on  her  milk-white  skin, 

A  fluttering  motion  rose  and  fell, 
Like  a  thread  it  quivered  so  fine  and  thin. 

And  even  this  quivering  ceased  at  last. 

'  She  is  dead  I'  I  cried,  with  a  frenzied  shriek. 
When  over  her  face  such  a  glory  past 

That  no  mortal  tongue  may  its  beauty  speak  I 

It  gleamed  and  glowed,  with  a  heavenly  flame, 

That  told  of  a  hard  fought  conflict  won ; 
In  the  softest  wisper,  she  spoke  your  name — 

Her  heart  throbbed  once,  and  her  life  was  done! 

Up  in  her  chamber  alone  she  lies; 

You  can  enter  unbidden — you  know  the  door — 
But  you'll  findj  if  you  open  her  beautifUl  eyes, 

A  look  you  have  never  seen  there  before  I 

And  yet,  could  the  fetters  of  death  be  riven. 

Her  soul  will  fly  like  a  home-bound  dove. 
She  would  come  from  the  very  throne  of  heaven. 

To  greet  your  gaze  with  a  smile  of  love!" 
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MARY  ASHBURTON.* 


A     TALB     OF     MABTLAVD      LIFE. 


CHAPTER  V, 


'^Several  carriages  from  the 
Grove;  full  of  company  again,  I 
expect,"  said  father,  reining  up 
our  one  horse  at  the  church  gate 
that  mother  and  I  might  descend 
from  our  unpretending  vehicle. — 
"Who  can  they  be?" 

A  variety  of  waving  plumage,  a 
rustling  of  silks  and  bnlliant 
robes;  but  before  our  bewildered 
eyes  had  recovered  from  the  daz- 
zling effects  of  this  splendor,  the 
party  disappeared  under  the 
church  door,  the  elegant  equip- 
age that  had  detained  us  in  alight- 
ing at  the  steps  drove  off  and  we 
were  at  liberty  to  follow  them. 

A  hasty  glance— the  stab  as  of 
a  knife  at  my  heart,  followed  by 
its  violent,  painful  beating— a 
sickening  faintness  that  made  me 
tremble  all  over  like  an  aspen 
leaf. 

Yes,  she  was  there— my  rival! — 
Oh!  no,  no  one  could  be  that;  but 
she  had  come  to  claim  him,  to 
complete  the  conquest  her  child- 
ish beauty  had  begun.  Childish 
beauty!  what  was  it  now?  Be- 
witching. Were  I  a  man,  I  could 
find  words,  but  I  cannot  tax  my 
ingenuity  to  describe  her  charms 
—her,  my  rival— yes,  I  will  so 
call  her,  for  what  was  she  else. — 
I  could  claim  him  in  the  spirit 
land,  in  the  world  of  dreams  and 
imagination.  Ck>uld  I  bear  to  see 
her  there   also?     Holy   Father, 

*  Conllnned  from  page  608,  Vol.  3, 
Ko.  e. 


pity  me.  I  cannot  help  loving 
him.  I  know  that  it  is  wrong, 
wicked,  self-destructive.  I  a^ 
knowledge  my  guilt,  but  oh!  I 
cannot  help  it.  Help  me  then.— 
I  know  the  trial  that  is  coming, 
the  acute  agony  in  store  for  me. 
Help  me  now,  I  pray  Thee— now 
before  it  is  too  late  and  life  is  ren- 
dered a  useless  void  to  me.  Sharp 
pangs  of  jealousy  shook  my  soul 
to  its  centre,  then  I  prayed  again 
and  grew  somewhat  calmer. 

She  was  so  lovely— no  longer 
the  playful  child  coquette  in  the 
gypsey  hat  turned  up  with  rose- 
buds, but  the  splendid  eyes  looked 
out  now  from  an  exquisite  Pari- 
sian bonnet,  so  delicate  in  its 
fabric  that  it  seemed  made  for  no 
head  but  hers.  Her  dress  and  the 
indescribable.charm  of  her  move- 
ments added  to  her  beauty  and 
made  her  irresistible.  Nothing 
was  wanted  to  render  her  so. 

Yes,  Alfred  had  driven  her  in 
his  own  carriage.  It  was  all  over 
then.  If  I  could  only  feel  the 
calmness  of  despair,  could  turn  to 
stone,  anything  but  suffer  this 
poignant  agony.  Oh!  I  groaned 
internally,  I  would  give  the  world 
for  power  to  witness  that  sight 
unmoved. 

"  Stand  back,  Mary,  "  exclaim- 
ed mother,  pushing  my  shoulder, 
'^  I  want  to  see  that  beautiful  girl. 
Gracious  me!  but  she's  elegant." 

All  the  congregation  were  press- 
ing forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
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her  as  she  passed,  leaning  upon 
Alfred's  arm,  for  without  his  as- 
sistance they  would  have  been 
separated  in  the  throng.  ^'  Such 
eyes  I  such  a  complexion.  Mary, 
your  garden  roses  are  beat  by  her 
cheeks,''  said  a  neighbor. 

A  delicate  little  hand  with  its 
perfumedjlilac  glove  almost  touch- 
ed me,  compelled  to  remain  there 
for  the  gratification  of  my  moth- 
er's curiosity,  and  the  fairy  tissue 
floated  by  so  cloudlike  in  its  text- 
ure that  it  seemed  to  melt  like  the 
froth  on  the  waves  as  she  glided 
along,  a  white  mantle  waving 
from  her  shoulders. 

"  Well,  that  will  certainly  be  a 
match,"  said  mother  conclusively, 
settling  herself  down  in  a  heap  of 
black  silk  in  the  carriage,  while 
she  crushed  my  plain  muslin  into 
one  corner  by  her  ample  dimen- 
sions. "Don't  you  think  so, 
Mary?" 

"  Think  what,  mother?" 

"Why,  I  say  that  Alfred 
Chauncey  and  that  young  woman 
will  be  married." 

"  No  doubt  of  that.  It's  plain 
enough  to  every  eye,"  said  father, 
touching  up  Billy  with  his  whip. 
"That's  very  sure  and  certain." 

"Drive  past,  sir,"  he  called  out, 
suddenly  reining  to  one  side  as  an 
elegant  carriage  dashed  up,  and  a 
pair  of  fiery  horses  threw  up  the 
dust  with  their  prancing  feet. 

"Excuse  me,"  was  answered  in 
the  rich  tones  of  AlQ^ed  Chauncey, 
as  he  touched  his  hat  and  drove 
on. 

One  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  beauti- 
ful, happy,  young  faces,  eyes 
sparkling  even  through  the  clouds 
of  dust,  and  they  disappeared  like 
a  flash  up  the  road,  leaving  us. 


plain,  quiet  people,  to  jog  along 
in  our  sober  way;— the  father  and 
mother,  plain,  matter-of-fact  peo- 
ple, who  would  go  home,  eat  their 
substantial  meals,  sleep  soundly, 
do  their  every-day  work  as  they 
had  done  it  for  years,  and  d  ream— 
if  they  dreamed  at  all— of  noth- 
ing else;  the  daughter  of  their 
house,  one  with  them,  bom  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  to  marry, 
if  she  did  marry,  some  plain  man 
like  her  father,  live  as  her  mother 
did;  spin,  weave,  tend  the  house, 
scold  in  homely  language,  grow 
fat,  coarse,  and  blowzy;  while  this 
brilliant  pair  drove  on,  dashing 
up  the  highlands  of  life,  scatter- 
ing dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  in- 
feriors, and  with  all  the  world's 
wide  resources  for  pleasure  open 
to  them,  —  the  ball-room,  the 
theatre,  the  crowded  assembly, 
the  reception  of  brilliant  friends, 
the  giving  of  costly  entertain- 
ments, the  delight  of  being  where 
they  would  see  one  another,  the 
centre  of  attraction  and  admira- 
tion— this  would  be  theirs. 

Plod  on,  old  horse;  you  cannot 
be  wearier  or  duller  than  the  one 
young  heart  you  drag  behind 
you. 

"That  is  a  most  gentlemanly 
young  man,"  said  my  father  as 
the  carriage  disappeared,  "so 
different  from  the  others  here- 
abouts. They  would  have  dashed 
by  without  stopping,  but  he  wait- 
ed respectfully  to  see  if  I  would 
let  him.  I  tell  you,  she'll  get  a 
prize." 

"That  she  will,"  replied  my 
mother,  "and  he'll  get  a  beauty. 
My  I  but  won't  hel" 

"A  beauty  I"  exclaimed  father 
growing  eloquent,  "  she  beats  jou 
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in  your  young  days— our  courting 
days,  when  I  used  to  tell  you  that 
you  looked  like  a  full  blown  rose." 

*'My  mercy  1  Mr.  Ashburton, 
you're  making  fun  of  me.  I  never 
saw  the  day  when  I  looked  the  be- 
ginning even  of  that." 

^'  Every  one  to  his  taste,"  said 
father,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  getting  out  of  a  close  comer. 

I  crept  about  my  wonted  tasks 
as  usual,  fierce  fires  burning  me 
up  internally,  suffering  from  a 
nervous  restlessness  that  left  me 
peace  neither  day  nor  night.  In 
my  desolation,  I  could  see  them 
enjoying  themselves  at  the  Grove 
with  more  than  usual  summer 
gayety. 

Riding  party  after  riding  party 
swept  out  through  the  glade,  the 
waving  plumes  and  gay  habits  of 
ladies  glancing  out  between  the 
dark  old  pines  and  oaks.  Fore- 
most among  them  was  always  a 
conspicuous  pair,  the  lady's  long, 
dark  curls  streaming  out  from  un- 
der a  little  blue  cap,  a  dress  of  the 
same  color  fitting  closely  to  her 
superb  figure;  the  gentleman  fre- 
quently reining  back  his  curvet- 
ting steed  to  suit  the  pace  bf  hers, 
turning  his  face  now  flushed  with 
happiness  and  graceful  feats  of 
horsemanship  towards  his  com- 
panion, till  they  passed  from  be- 
fore my  aching  eyeballs  and  were 
lost  to  view  up  the  road. 

Entertainments  were  given  them 
by  the  gentry  of  the  county,  to 
which  they  had  to  ride  some 
distance,  for  their  immediate 
neighbors  consisted  of  farmers 
like  my  father,  only  not  such  ex- 
tensive land-holders  as  he  was. 

Like  Cinderella,  I  wished  very 
I       much  that  I  too  could  go  to  the 
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ball,  that  I  was  aristocratic  and 
could  be  admitted  upon  familiar 
terms  to  the  charmed  circle,  where 
I  could  meet  him  upon  equal  foot- 
ing and  have  the  opportunity . 

Xo,  no,  Mary,  it  is  best  as  it  is. 
If  such  are  your  sufferings  now, 
what  would  they  have  been  upon 
admission  to  rivalship. 

My  duties  became  very  irksome 
with  my  heart  so  far  from  them, 
and  mother  chided  me  several 
times  for  the  performance  of  tasks 
that  had  not  been  carried  to  as 
high  a  state  of  perfection  as  had 
been  my  wont.  Sometimes  the 
bread  had  too  much  salt  in  it, 
then  again  none  at  all,  sometimes 
the  cake  was  so  badly  burnt  that 
mother  would  not  place  it  before 
her  friends.  Then  again  I  turned 
the  spigot  of  the  cider  barrel  the 
wrong  way,  so  that  half  a  barrel 
was  lost,  to  my  father's  great  dis- 
gust. 

I  apologized  and  strove  to 
amend.  But,  alas  I  the  window 
had  far  greater  attractions  for  me 
than  the  kitchen  stove,  when  I 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses' 
feet  on  the  road. 

"  You  had  better  let  them 
proud,  rich  folk  go  along  and  at- 
tend to  your  own  work,  Mary," 
said  my  mother,  in  a  tone  of  irri- 
tation. 

Seeing  myself  observed,  for  I 
did  not  know  she  was  there,  I 
drew  in  my  stretched  out  head, 
and  resumed  my  occupation. 

'*What  is  it?"  asked  my  fa- 
ther, coming  in  at  that  moment, 
with  a  pitcher  of  cider  in  his 
hand. 

'*  Why,  Mary  here  has  got  her 
head  upset  looking  after  them  gay 
folks." 
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''Come,  daughter,"  said  he, 
good  humoredly,  ''  those  proud 
people  wont  serve  you  a  good  turn 
in  any  way.  Look  to  your  own 
interests,  child,  and  let  them  go 
their  ways.  Be  as  merry  as  you 
can.    We  are  plain  people—" 

"  But  very  respectable,  though, 
Mr.  Ashburton,"  interrupted  my 
mother. 

"  Aye,  respectable  enough,"  he 
resumed  in  his  former  tone  of  jest- 
ing, "  you  must  fit  yourself  to  be 
a  useful  wife  to  some  strapping 
fellow,  who  will  look  after  your  in- 
terests and  his  own,  andwill  make 
me  proud  to  call  him  son-in-law." 

They  both  laughed  and  expect- 
ed me  to  do  the  same. 

This  to  me  I  and  at  that  time  I 
Hardly  venturing  to  think  of  the 
disgusting  words,  loathing  that 
they  should  enter  my  ears,  I  sat 
there  with  compressed  lips,  and 
crimsoned  brow. 

But  I  took  good  care  never  to 
draw  upon  myself  such  censure,  or 
such  anticipations  as  to  my  future 
again. 

Then  a  vision  arose  in  my  mind 
of  the  fate  to  which  my  father's 
expectations  would  consign  me. — 
Bluff,  coarse  manners,  an  animal 
existence,  utter  absence  of  all  in- 
tellectuality;—then  of  the  pure, 
refined  Alfred  Chauncey.  No,  I 
exclaimed,  the  hot  tears  scalding 
my  cheeks,  I  will  never  marry 
any  one.  I  can  never  love  an- 
other, for  no  one  in  the  world  is 
like  him— so  truly  noble  and  gen- 
erous, with  all  his  grace  of  exte- 
rior. 

Oh  I  that  he  had  more  faults, 
that  I  might  love  him  and  suffer 
less.  But  they  all  tell  me— I  hear 
almost  daily,  accounts  of  his  gen- 


erosity and  kindness  of  heart.— 
,The  Grove  servants  were  devoted 
to  him,  always  having  something 
to  tell  us  of  his  thoughtful  consid- 
eration for  them.  The  poor  prais- 
ed his  liberality,  and  said  that 
they  had  but  to  ask,  and  he  open- 
ed his  purse  to  them.  A  poor 
widow  told  us^of  the  sum  he  had 
given  her,  to  send  her  son  to  school 
for  another  year,  an  old  rheumat- 
ic laborer,  of  the  warm  coat  pre- 
sented to  be  worn  in  place  of  the 
thin,  threadbare  one  which  had 
caused  his  sufiering,  and  numer- 
ous other  instances  useless  now  to 
mention.  If  I  had  heard  one  word 
in  disparagement  of  him;  had  he 
been  selfish  or  unkind  in  one  in- 
stance, the  illusion  would  have 
been  dispelled,  and  I  should  have 
awakened  from  my  dream^  to  find 
him  but  a  common  mortal  after 
all. 

I  say  if  he  had  not  been  good 
also,  I  could  not  have  loved  him 
as  I  did.  For  selfishness,  sensu- 
ality, I  had  no  liking,  and  the 
most  beautiful  countenance  would 
have  been  distorted  in  my  imagin- 
ation, if,  under  its  smooth  surface, 
I  knew  of  deceit,  malignity  and 
evil  purposes,  working  within.— 
No,  love  intensely  I  could  not, 
where  I  did  not  respect  also; 
beauty  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spir- 
it were  still  more  potent  with  me 
than  comeliness  of  person.  How 
could  I  help  loving  him  then,  ye 
who  would  condemn  me?  In  my 
longing  for  human  sympathy,  for 
congenial  companionship,  when 
there  was  such  an  utter  dearth  of 
it  in  my  daily  associates,  how 
could  I  help  loving  what  rc^zed 
all  I  desired  in  a  companion,  what 
I  saw  so  constantly,  heard  of  so 
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frequently,  yet  was  to  me  so  un- 
approachable, ftrom  social  exclu% 
smnees  and  his  own  exquisite  re- 
finement. 

My  mother's    gossips  came  in 
frequently,  and  commented  with 
her  upon  the  prospects  of  Alfred 
and  the  beautiful  young  lady. — 
That  they  were  to  be  married, 
they  knew.    Young  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  had  no  sooner  seen  her,  than 
he  fell  desperately  in  love,   was 
constantly  at   her    side,  so   the 
servants,  ftrom  the  Grove  told  it, 
that  they  were  always  riding  and 
walking  together,  that   she  was 
exquisitely  lovely,  and  he  seemed 
fairly  to  worship  her.    Her  father 
was  not  rich,  they  said,  and  her 
relations  seemed   to    think  it   a 
good  match  for  her.    She  was  the 
youngest  and  most    beautiful  of 
several  sisters,  all  of  whom  had 
made  splendid,  worldly  matches 
by  their  faces,  so  she  was  the  last 
to  be  married  off,  and  great  ex- 
pectations had  been  entertained 
for  her?    Mr.  Alfred  would  have 
the  old   place,    a  good   deal  of 
money  besides,  and  was  a  most 
liandsome    and  agreeable   young 
man.    No  wonder  that  she  would 
accept  him,  great  beauty  though 
she  was? 

The  bitterness  of  death  passed 
over  me,  but  its  quiet  was  want- 
ing in  my  bosom.  Galling,  bitter 
jealousy, — alas!  shall  I  say  it? 
almost  hatred  took  possession  of 
me.  In  one  sense,  1  hated  her. 
I  hated  her  for  being  so  beautiful 
and  fascinating,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  her  birth  that  had  placed 
her  in  a  position  to  win  his  love. 
I  hated  her  for  winning  it,  that 
she  alone  conld  possess  it. 
I  was  no  novel  heroine,  sublime 


in  noble  and  unrequited  love, 
praying  for  a  blessing  on  the 
loved  one's  union  with  another, 
that  she  should  faithfully  fulfill 
that  duty  towards  him,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  perform, 
unselfishly  rejoicing  in  his  happi- 
ness, if  it  was  with  a  rival— and 
forgetting  self  in  the  tomb  of 
natural  feelings. 

I  don't  know  what  others  can 
do,  but  I  was  not  capable  of  such 
sublimity.  I  was  a  living,  breath- 
ing woman,  and  had  many  im- 
perfections, in  common  with  my 
race. ,  The  young  lady  had  done 
me  no  harm;  it  was  not  her  fault 
that  she  was  beautiful,  and  even 
if  she  had  not  existed,  if  Alfred 
had  never  seen  her,  there  was  no 
reason&ble  prospect  of  our  ever 
being  thrown  together.  There- 
fore, my  dislike  was  extremely 
causeless.  But  Jealousy  seldom 
stops  to  reason,  and  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  it,  in  its  greatest  intensi- 
ty. Confessing  my  wickedness,  I 
must  say,  that  I  wished  he  loved 
me  with  all  the  earnestness  I  was 
capable  of,  that  it  crazed  me  to 
see  him  love  another,  and  that 
just  then,  I,  in  my  inmost  soul, 

wished  that  something  oh  I 

no,  no— I  dare  not  think  of  it 
even  to  myself,— I  must  not  wish 
that  harm  should  come  to  her, 
that  even  her  eye  might  be  less 
brilliant,  her  cheek  less  roseate. 
She  was  created  so,  and  I  was  as  I 
was,  and  where  I  was.  But  oh  I 
I  suffered  so. 

I  pitied,  hated  myself.  Poor 
creature,  I  thought  contemptu- 
ously, you  have  destroyed  your- 
self for  nothing.  "What  would  he 
think  of  you,  did  he  know  of  this. 
He  would  only  despise  you. 
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One  day,  Old  Benson,  the  shoe- 
maker, came  in,  crippled  so  he 
could  scarcely  walk,  with  the 
rheumatism. 

"  Well,  Benson,  how  goes  the 
world  with  you?'*a8ked  my  father. 

"Badly  enough,  neighbor.  I 
got  out  of  work,  could  hardly  do 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, with  the  rheumatiz  draw- 
ing up  tay  left  shoulder.  But 
what  do  you  thinki  T'other  day 
young  Mr.  Chauncey  and  his 
sweet-heart  stopped  on  their 
horses  before  my  door.  He  got 
down.  *•  Mr.  Benson^'  says  he,  ^I 
understand  that  you  are  quite  a 
sufferer,  so  that  you  can't  do 
your  work  now,  and  that  your 
children  are  sick.  Take  this  for 
old  time's  sake;  (here  he  pulls  out 
a  purse  full  of  pioney)  you  made 
many  a  shoe  for  me,  when  a  child, 
and  must  accept  it.'  'Yes,  Al- 
fred,' says  the  young  lady,  bless 
her  kind  heart,  '  and  wo  will  ride 
to  the  doctor's  and  send  him  here.' 
He  smiled  at  her  so  proudly,  as 
if  he  thought  a  heap  more  of  her, 
if  he  could  do  so,  and  off*  they 
started  before  I  had  time  to  say, 
*  thank  'ee,  sir'". 

"A  fine  young  man,  Mr.  Ben- 
son, very  fine,"  replied  my 
father,  in  that  patronizing  tone 
that  jarred  so  upon  my  ear,  for  it 
seemed  so  to  stamp  vulgarity  upon 
him;  attempting  a  familiarity  and 
assuming  a  tone  that  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  to  their 
faces,  "  I  never  saw  a  young  gent 
with  finer  prospects,  or  who  de- 
served them  more  than  him." 

Oh  I  I  groaned,  I  am  ever 
forced  to  listen  to  his  praises  upon 
every  side,  though  they  stab  me 
like  a  knife,  when  I  know  it  is 


nothing  to  me,  upon  another  is 
^bestowed  that  noble  heart  I  ap- 
preciate so  deeply. 

They  were  the  theme  of  con- 
stant conversation.  Grossip  ap- 
peared to  have  room  for  no  one 
else.  What  they  were  doing  at 
the  Grove,  where  they  dined, 
where  a  party  had  been  given,  at 
which  Miss  Fleurry  had  eclipsed 
every  one  else  in  such  a  dress, 
and  young  Mr.  Chauncey  had  had 
eyes  for  no  one  besides,  who  was 
to  dine  at  the  Grove  to-day,  who 
had  supped  there  yesterday,  who 
was  to  be  entertained  in  splendor 
to-morrow,— were  the  topics  ever 
under  discussion  by  the  neighbors' 
wives,  when  they  ran  across  the 
dividing  fields  in  their  chicken 
bonnets,  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  my  mother. 

I  grew  so  silent  in  the  constant 
effort  to  command  my  feelings, 
that  it  excited  observation*;  not 
quite  so  much  as  another  would 
have  done,  as  I  was  not  habitual- 
ly much  of  a  talker. 

I  grew,  internally,  very  irrita- 
ble. The  sound  of  my  father's 
harsh  voice  as  he  drove  the  horses 
over  the  ploughed  field,  my  moth- 
er's business  tone  and  creaking 
gait,  the  homely  sounds  of  every- 
day life,  sickened  me  to  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  endurance.  The 
smell  of  the  new-mown  hay,  the 
richly  scented  clover  field,  I  did 
not  love  as  I  used  to  do,  house- 
hold occupations  became  drudgery 
to  me  in  this  morbid  state  of 
mind.  Yet,  I  persevered  through 
it  all,  set  the  tables,  dusted  the 
rooms,  made  the  bread  as  usual, 
conquered  my  irritability  enough 
to  answer  my  parents  with  my 
wonted  respect;    then   when  the 
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strain  was  over,  the  tasks  ac- 
complished, the  smiles  and  words 
required  of  me  given,  I  went  to 
my  Toom  and  threw  myself  on  my 
bed  to  weep  as  if  my  heart  would 
break,  to  pray  also  that  the  wick- 
edness might  be  overcome,  my 
heart  raised  from  its  earthly  idol 
to  the  One  above. 

My  mother  frightened  me  once 
by  coming  to  my  door,  and  asking 
what  sounds  were  those  in  my 
room. 

"I  came  to  get  a  blanket  from 
thestore-rwom,"  said  she,  "and 
heard  a  sound  like  some  one  cry- 
ing." 

^^  The  wind,  mother,  makes  a 
very  dismal  sound  just  here.  Per- 
haps you  heard  it  under  the  door. " 

'^  It  didn't  sound  much  like  it, 
biit  maybe  it  was." 

She  went  away  without  coming 
into  my  room,  to  my  intense  re- 
lief, for  if  she  had  seen  my  red 
and  swollen  eyes,  she  would  have 
demanded  the  cause,  and  to  find 
an  excuse  would  not  have  been 
easy. 

No  one  knew  of  my  sufferings. 
Always  quiet,  I  only  became  more 
so,  commanding  myself  outward- 
ly, while  the  tears  seemed  to  drop 
inward  on  my  brain,  scorching  my 
heart  as  with  a  firebrand. 

I  was  churning  away  one  morn- 
ing, my  head  hanging  listlessly 
over  the  old  fashioned  stone  jar  I 
used  as  a  churn,  while  the  paddle 
in  my  hand  chumped,  chumped 
unceasingly  at  the  motion  of  my 
weary  arm.  The  trickling  rill 
ran  by,  gurgling  musically  around 
the  roots  of  the  old  apple  tree  that 
hung  its  yellow  ofi'erings  begging- 
ly  above  me;  but  I  did  not  notice 
it,  scarcely  heard  its  pretty  mur- 


murings  that  had  always  given 
me  so  much  delight,  and  the  ap- 
ples tumbled  unnoticed  about  me; 
even  my  immaculate  apron  was 
stained  with  the  rich  drops  of 
cream  that  flew  up  in  a  little 
shower  to  my  face. 

This  is  very  wrong,  I  said  sud- 
denly, drawing  myself  up.  Mary, 
you  shall  exercise  some  self-con- 
trol. 

With  sudden  energy  I  sent  the 
cream  splashing  into  my  face 
again,  soon  agf^in  also  to  lose  my- 
self in  helpless  listlessness.  A 
pang  shot  through  me.  So  I  am 
to  spend  life  thus.  As  to-day,  so 
will  be  to-morrow,  so  will  be  the 
years,  unto  the  end.  Then  wel- 
come the  end;  I  care  not  how 
soon  it  comes  with  so  little  to  live 
for,  A  vision  of  my  parents,  my 
little  brothers—they  will  not  want 
me.  The  brothers  will  grow  up 
and  marry;  the  parents  will  soon 
get  over  my  loss,  and  comfort 
themselves  with  their  sons  and 
their  sons'  wives,  who  will  please 
them  better  than  their  dreamy, 
silent  daughter. 

"Sister,  there's  a  note  for  you 
at  the  house.  Come  in  and  let's 
see  what's  about,"  cried  one  of 
the  boys,  running  to  me.  "Why, 
what's  the  matter,  the  .cream's 
spilt  all  over  you?" 

"  A  note  for  me,  why  who  could 
have  sent  it?" 

I  followed  him  to  the  house, 
and  meeting  mother  in  the  kitch- 
en, received  from  her  a  sealed  en- 
velope. 

On  opening  it,  I  found  it  con- 
tained an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Wharton,  to  a  dance  at  her  house 
which  would  take  place  in  three 
days  from  the  date  of  the  note.— 
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Mr.  Wharton  was  a  farmer  of  a 
more  aristocratic  caste,  was  of  re- 
spectable family  and  well  to  do  in 
the   world.    He  occupied  a  me- 
diocre position  between  the  pa- 
trician on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
more  plebeian  tillers  of  the  soil  on 
the  other.    His   family   mingled 
with  both.    With  my  father  he 
had  always  entertained  friendly 
relations,  and  our  families  inter- 
changed  visits,  occasionally.    It 
was  said  that  they  were  distantly 
relaited  to  the  Chaunceys  In  some 
far  off  way,  though  it  was  never 
claimed  by  the  latter.    They  had 
no  children,  so  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  associating  with  them,  that 
it  might  bring  about  an  alliance, 
less  lofty  than  the  haughty  Chaun- 
ceys looked  forward  to,  for  their 
heirs,  or  the  association,  occasion- 
al AS  it  was,  and  prompted,  it  was 
said,  by  political  motives,  and  the 
rumored  relationship,  would  have 
been  cut  short.    They  were  very 
fond  of  entertaining  and  mingling 
in  the  socialities  of  the  country, 
so  a  guest  in  the   neighborhood 
was  usually  honored  with  an  in- 
vitation to  a  social  gathering  at 
their  house.    The  present  enter- 
tainment was  given  to  the  Chaun- 
ceys and  their  guests,  I  learned 
during  the  course  of  the  day. 

**  You  must  certainly  go,  Ma- 
ry,''  declared  mother. 

I  shrank  back. 
^'  Yes,  but  you  must,    I  shall  see 
to  getting  you  something  to  wear. 
Let  me  see,  what  would  be  pretty 
for  you?" 

"  Oh!  mother,  how  can  I  goV»' 

*' Indeed,  child,  you  will  dis- 
please me  very  much  if  you  per- 
sist in  refusing.  I  have  quite  set 
my  heart  on  it." 


Hearing  this  I  said  no  more, 
but  I  grew  frightened  as  I  thought 
of  the  consequences  to  myself;  in 
his  company,  witnessing  his  de- 
votion to  the  peerless  beauty. 

Something  like  the  self-destruct- 
ive attraction  that  draws  the  moth 
to  the  flame^  prompted  a  desire  to 
be  present,  while  the  dictates  of 
prudence  held  me  back. 

The  party  was  to  take  place  in 
three  days,  and  I  was  to  be  got- 
ten ready  in  that  time.  What 
mattered  my  dress,  yet  I  took  a 
sudden  interest  in  its  preparatioii. 
The  town  six  miles  off  supplied 
me  a  white  muslin,  and  some  little 
appurtenances  for  the  occasion.— 
With  mother's  assistance,  I  soon 
made  it  and  trimmed  it  with  the 
young,  tender  leaves  of  the  ivy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  party,  I 
twisted  a  little  wreath  of  the  same 
around  my  plainly  braided  hair, 
looped  the  fall  of  my  sleeves  with 
it,  tied  a  broad  white  ribbon 
around  my  waist,  and  was  ready. 
"You  look  very  nice,"  said 
mother,  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  going,  and  who 
had  busied  herself  in  superintend- 
ing my  toilet,  "  but  you  ought  to 
have  some  brighter  colors  on.  Let 
me  put  this  bunch  of  red  roses 
in  your  hair." 

"My  dear  .mother!"  I  cried, 
drawing  back  in  horror,  "that 
would  destroy  everything.  I  might 
as  well  wear  those  gigantic  holly- 
hocks." 

"You're  very  pale,  but  very 
nice,  very  nice  indeed.  Dance  till 
you  get  some  color,  and  do  try  to 
be  like  the  other  girls,  like  Betsy 
Slocum,  or  some  one  that's  life- 
like and  merry,  and  don't  keep 
yourself  to  yourself  so." 
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My  fi^ther  drove  me  in  the  car- 
riage to  oar  destinatioiiy  a  distance 
of  some  eight  miles.  He  would 
speQd  the  evening  with  some  of 
the  old  folks,  he  said,  enjoy 
himseif  as  best  he  could  until  I 
was  ready  to  go.  Mother  re- 
gretted aloud  that  I  had  kept  the 
beaux  at  such  a  distance  that  none 
had  offered  themselves  as  an  es- 
cort on  the  present  occasion, 
which  regret  was  far  from  being 
shared  by  myself. 

We  were  fortunately  early,  so 
that  I  could  attract  no  attention 
upon  entering,  and  I  just  slipped 
quietly  into  the  ball-room  with  my 
host,  my  plain  old  father  declar- 
ing that  he  had  no  taste  for  such 
things,  and  resisting  all  invita- 
tions to  mingle  in  the  company. 
He  preferred,  he  said,  a  newspa- 
per and  his  pipe,  till  the  host  was 
sufficiently  disengaged  from  his 
duties  to  take  a  quiet  game  of 
chess  with  him. 

Mrs.  Wharton,  busy,  fat,  fussy, 
yet  kind  and  lady-like  too,  met 
me  cordially,  gave  me  a  place  to 
stand  or  sit  as  I  chose,  then  went 
forward  to  receive  the  other 
guests,  who,  after  a  short  interval 
came  crowding  in.  Their  dresses 
exhibited  various  stages  of  ele- 
gance, from  plain  white,  with 
natural  flowers,  to  tulle  and  tarle- 
ton,  trimmed  with  pearls  and 
costly  lace.  I  knew  very  few  of 
them,  as  they  were  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  and  I  W^nt  from 
home  so  seldom. 

Some  were  upon  a  par  with  my- 
self, the  daughters  of  plain,  sub- 
stantial fiirmers  like  my  &ther, 
freckled,  red-faced,  with  large 
hands,  showing  the  traces  of 
homely  employments,  as  mine  did 


too,  though  they  were  naturally 
small  and  disposed  to  be  white. 

Others,  a  grade  higher— young 
ladies  whose  education  having 
been  completed  at  boarding- 
school,  had  come  home  to  despise 
the  rustic  ways  of  their  parents, 
and  to  transform  their  homely 
domicile  into  as  much  of  fkshion  as 
was  possible,  leaving  their  moth* 
ers  to  do  the  work  and  sit  in  the 
back  room,  while  they  entertained 
their  friends  in  the  front,  most 
carefully  preserving  their  hands 
from  labor,  when  the  piano  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  drawing  port-folio,  that 
of  the  kneading-trough. 

I  had  no  fancy  jTor  these,  and 
they  shunned  me  as  beneath 
them,  courting  familiarity  with 
the  aristocracy,  some  members  of 
which  now  graced  the  room  with 
their  presence.  I  noticed  that  as 
a  general  thing,  the  latter  were 
dressed  with  more  simplicity,  but 
more  real  elegance  than  their  pre- 
tentious neighbors. 

I  looked  eagerly  for  the  party 
from  the  Grove.  They  were  late. 
Many  expressed  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  their  fears,  that  they 
would  not  come.  They  wished, 
they  said,  to  see  the  beautiful 
Miss  Fleurry,  who  was  to  be  mar- 
ried to  young  Mr.  Chauncey. 

".  How  d'ye  do?"  said  the  kind- 
hearted,  bustling  Betsy  Bowman, 
bristling  up  to  me  in  a  startling 
pink  silk,  **how  sweet  you  look; 
don't  she,  girls?" 

The  "girls"  having  concurred 
indifferently  with  her  in  this  opin- 
ion, I  was  permitted  to  remain  un- 
disturbed again,  feeling  very  little 
elated  at  this  first  compliment  on 
my  party  appearance. 
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Indeed,  I  thought  of  nothing 
around  me,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  door.  A  sensation  and  gene- 
ral falling  back  from  the  door  to 
allow  room  for  an  entrance. 

Mrs.  Cliauncey  enters  on  the 
arm  of  a  middle  aged  gentleman, 
a  guest  of  theirs,  her  husband 
leading  in  a  lady  of  the  same  age. 
They  advance  to  the  hostess  who 
receives  them  with  the  utmost 
suavity. 

A  short  interval  elapses,  and  a 
still  greater  excitement,— heads 
eagerly  stretched  out,  eyes  di- 
rected to  the  door.  "  Just  look!" 
I  heard  some  one  before  me  ex- 
claim, ^Hs  she  not  heavii,%ful  I  and 
he— ohi  he's  like  a  prince." 

She  entered,  leaning  of  course, 
upon  Alfred's  arm,  every  move- 
ment the  embodiment  of  grace, 
dazzling  and  bewitching  in  her 
fairy  dress,  as  white  as  snow,  and 
as  froth-like  as  the  foam  of  the 
sea. 

And  he— with  what  exquisite 
grace  he  led  her  up  to  the  hostess, 
saluted  her,  then  introduced  his 
future  bride. 

She  bowed  as  if  she  had  been 
presented  at  the'  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarch,  sweeping  the 
floor  with  her  lace-like  garments, 
then  taking  his  proffered  arm 
again,  glided  away  with  him 
among  the  guests. 

They  were  followed  by  every 
eye;  no  one  was  noticed  scarcely 
but  her.  The  country  gentlemen 
crowded  around  her,  and  the  girls 
found  themselves  deserted  by  such 
as  could  get  a  stand  near  her. 

Alfred  looked  very  happy,  but 
he  was  as  courteous  as  ever  to  all 
around  him,  not  forgetting  in  his 
own  happiness,  the   presence  of 


others.  Of  course  he  is  perfect, 
I  sighed,  as  I  heard  some  one 
praising  him,  what  else  can  we 
look  for  in  him  but  superiority  to 
everyone  else! 

He  was  devoted,  as  they  said, 
to  Addle,  returning  ever  and  anon 
to  her  side,  after  leaving  his  post 
to  mingle  for  a  short  time  with 
the  company. 

Soon  the  dancing  commenced. 
Two  or  three  of  the  country  beaux 
offered  themselves  as  my  part- 
ners, but  I  had  never  danced 
much,  and  declined  accepting 
their  politeness. 

Who  could  emulate  the  match- 
less grace  with  which  Miss  Fleurry 
floated  over  the  room,  or  that  of 
her  partner  as  he  moved  in  uni- 
son with  her  to  the  music  from 
the  violins.  I  lost  myself  in  look- 
ing at  them,  and  my  whole  being 
appeared  to  dissolve  into  theirs  as 
if  gliding  with  them  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance.  With  parted 
lips,  breathing  quickly,  my  cheeks 
warmed  into  a  deep  glow,  my 
eyes  followed  them  with  a  gaze, 
the  earnestness  of  which  I  was 
scarcely  conscious. 

''My  dear  Mary,  your  cheeks 
are  like  flame,  and  your  eyes 
sparkling  as  if  on  fire,"  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Bowman,  pausing  near 
me  in  the  dance.  "What  are 
you  looking  at?  Miss  Fleurry. 
My  blessed!  but  she's  enough  to 
drive  a  man  mad." 

I  drew  back  and  the  first  cotil- 
lion ended. 

By  this  time  I  had  caught  the 
excitement  and  was  animated  in- 
to a  desire  to  move  with  them:  so 
when  another  offer  was  made  to 
me  for  a  partner,  I  eagerly  ac- 
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cepted  it  and  took  my  place  on 
the  floor. 

He  touched  my  hand  in  turn- 
ing,—little  did  he  know  how  it 
trembled  beneath  his  touch,  or 
the  foolish,  weak  heart  that  throb- 
bed at  attracting  his  attention  for 
one  moment,  aching  yet  more  as 
he  turned  again  to  his  brilliant 
idol,  as  if  to  indemnify  himself 
for  a  brief  absence  from  her  side. 

I  marked  her  manner  well. — 
She  received  his  attentions  as  her 
right,  with  a  coquettish  imperious- 
ness  which  showed  what  absolute 
power  she  exercised  over  him, 
how  royally  she  could  enchain 
where  she  willed. 

She  does  not  love  him  for  him- 
self, but  for  herself,  I  said  bitter- 
ly. Herself  is  evidently  the  first 
thought  in  everything.  How  can 
a  noble  nature  as  his  alloy  itself 
with  such  beautiflil  clay!  Ahl 
but,  Mary,  you  were  not  a  man. 
Did  you  think  that  all  sainted 
men  love  angels V  angels  they  may 
be  sometimes— but  frequently  fal- 
len ones.  The  best,  the  wisest, 
on  earth  have  more  frequently 
fallen  victims  to  the  wiles  of  a 
pretty  woman,  than  to  the  com- 
bined excellences  of  all  the  fe- 
male saints  on  record.  AdMe 
Fleurry  would  have  driven  St. 
Benedict  himself  crazy.  Besides, 
you  looked  at  her  with  jealous 
eyes,  no  proper  medium  for  an 
impartial  judgment. 

I  felt  so  insignificant  in  the 
world,  more  like  the  violet  in  the 
grass  than  ever,  as  I  shrank 
timidly  behind  my  partner. 

The  latter  talked  to  me  in  his 
countrified  beau  way,  giving  me  a 
little  nod  now  and  then,  using  a 
big  word  when  he  could  think  of 


one,  and  almost  making  me  smile 
at  his  awkwardly  assumed  ease  of 
manner.  I  conversed  with  him 
as  kindly  as  I  could,  and  paid  po- 
lite attention  to  his  remarks, 
wishing  that  he  would  not  make 
them  so  frequent,  when  it  was 
such  a  trial  to  me  to  listen  and 
make  the  proper  replies. 

The  evening  wore  on,  MIas 
Fleurry's  eyes  grew  brighter  and 
brighter  with  each  dance,  her 
cheeks  yet  rosier.  Alfred  was  not 
always  her  partner;  the  honor  of 
her  hand  was  several  times  be- 
stowed upon  the  country  gentle- 
men, while  he  sought  partners 
elsewhere,  very  indift'erently  since 
it  was  not  herself. 

Once,  walking  leisurely  along 
the  file  of  ladies  ranged  against 
the  wall  near  my  comer,  he  paus- 
ed for  a  moment  as  if  seeking  a 
partner  for  the  next  cotillion. — 
He  spoke  to  one  or  two  married 
ladies,  and,  casting  his  eye  around 
our  circle,  approached  me  sud- 
denly. My  heart  beat  tumultu- 
ously. 

**  May  I  have  the  honor  of  en- 
gaging you  for  the  next  set?" 

1  thought  perhaps  he  was  ad- 
dressing another,  and  did  not 
raise  my  eyes  till  one  of  the  ladies 
touched  me,  saying  "Mary." 

I  looked  up  and  met  his  beauti- 
ful eyes  beaming  with  kindness. 

"  Wont  you  dance  with  me?" 

I  shrank  back  with  flushing 
cheeks.    "No— ohl  no." 

He  almost  laughed,  evidently 
thinking  me  a  diffident  child;  "I 
must  insist  upon  it,"  he  said. 

With  cheeks  that  must  have  been 
"double  deeply  dyed,"  I  stood 
with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor, 
trembling  visibly. 
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He  laughed  mischievously,  per- 
sLsting  iu  teasing,  as  he  thought, 
a  shy  little  forest  girl. 

'*Come,  we  will  lose  our  pla- 
ces." 

He  playfully  took  my  hand  and 
drew  me  from  my  corner,  then 
putting  it  gently  on  his  arm,  led 
me  to  our  place,  with  Miss  Fleur- 
ry  and  her  partner  for  a  via-a-vis. 

My  head  was  so  confused  that 
I  could  not  realize  my  happiness. 
Leaning  upon  Alfred's  arm,  and 
so  near  the  beautiful  star-like  la- 
dy. He  was  as  kind  and  attent- 
ive to  me  as  a  thorough  gentle- 
man would  be,  but,  though  not 
then  with  Ad^le,  a  perfect  under- 
standing appeared  to  exist  be- 
tween them,  in  the  smiles  and  low 
murmured  whisperings  that  pass- 
ed when  they  met.  Once  she 
dropped  the  elegant  square  of 
lace  she  called  her  handkerchief. 
Alfred  alone  perceived  it— ahl  he 
saw  everything  that  she  did— and 
picked  it  up.  While  still  upon 
his  knee  he  presented  it,  and  the 
rosy  fingers  b^ing  extended  to  re- 
ceive it  from  his  hand,  he  imprint- 
ed a  kiss— no  one  saw  him  but 
me— upon  them  before  he  would 
release  her  property. 

She  blushed  and  pretended  to 
frown  so  prettily,  that  he  forgot 
me  for  a  moment,  and  had  to  hast- 
en his  movements  to  the  music  to 
resume  his  place. 

I  suppose  he  thought  that  con- 
versation would  only  tease,  as 
shy  as  he  seemed  to  consider  me, 
so  a  very  few  remarks  passed  be- 
tween us,  and  they  upon  his  side, 
as  my  answers  were  only  mono- 
syllabic. I  could  not  talk  to  him; 
my  heart  was  upon  my  lips  when 
I  attempted  to  do  so,  and  beat  so 


violently  that  he  saw  only  my 
confusion,  and  kindly  attempted 
to  cover  it  with  his  own  ease  of 
manner,  and  some  slight,  indiffer- 
ent observations. 

The  dance  ended— oh  I  that  it 
could  continue  forever  I  I  sighed, 
as  he  led  me  to  my  seat.  Per- 
ceiving that  my  face  was  much 
flushed,  he  paused  in  his  impa- 
tience to  resume  his  place  by  his 
lady-love,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
have  anything.  I  said  *'No," 
and  with  one  or  two  gentle  re- 
marks to  smooth  the  abruptness, 
he  left  me,  sick  at  heart,  more 
crushed  than  ever  for  the  brief 
happiness  I  enjoyed. 

I  saw  him  rejoin  Miss  Fieurry, 
smile  as  he  said  something  to  her, 
then  glanced  in  my  direction. 

I  was  cut  to  the  quick,  shrank 
back  like  a  sensitive  plant,  and 
felt  the  tears  that  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  ftrom  flowing,  rushing  to 
my  eyes.  With  a  strong  effort  I 
kept  them  back,  just  succeeding 
in  time  to  see  Betsey  Bowman 
running  to  me. 

^<I've  got  something  to  tell 
you,  Mary,"  said  she,  "  What  do 
you  think  Mr.  Chauncey  said 
about  you?  I  was  just  behind 
them  when  he  came  up.  He 
said  you  were  a  graceful,  sweet- 
faced  little  wood-nymph,  and  Tery 
classic  looking,  with  your  singu- 
lar wreath  of  ivy,  crowned  like  a 
priestess  of  old.  It  was  queer 
taste  in  you,  Mary,"  she  added, 
looking  at  me,  '*  to  fix  yourself  off 
in  that  green,  but  I  know  you  are 
not  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  have 
ways  of  your  own,  so  it  did  not 
strike  me  so  much.  But  how  you 
did  blush  when  I  told  you  what 
Mr.    Chauncey   said.    I   needn't 
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tease  you,  because  he  already  be- 
longs to  another.  If  it  wasn't  for 
that,  I  don't  know  what  I  might 
say." 

The  torturing  creature  I  I 
wanted  to  escape  her  terrible  ob- 
servation, but  didn't  know  how  to 
effect  it.  I  longed  to  go;  I  was 
tired  and  very  faint.  This  mixt- 
ure of  happiness  and  misery  was 
killing.  So  my  simple  dress  had 
attracted  liis  favorable  attention; 
that  was  a  short-lived  pleasure, 
when  the  reflection  came  that  I 
would,  of  course,  be  immediately 
forgotten. 

"Why  don't  you  come  from 
your  comer  and  enjoy  yourself 
more?"  persevered  my  friend  Bet- 
sy. *'I  think  I'll  send  brother 
Jim  to  draw  you  out." 

"Oh  no  — don't,"  I  at  last 
mustered  up  energy  to  say,  "some 
people's  enjoyment  consists  in 
looking  on,  at  these  places." 

"I  don't  see  why  they  do  it 
then.  I,  for  my  part,  like  fVm 
and  frolic,  and  so  might  you,  if 
you  choose.  You  look  much 
more  like  a  water-lily  than  a  wall- 
flower." 

"  You  are  very  complimentary, " 
I  smiled,  "but  water-lilies,  you 
know,  are  very  fond  of  retire- 
ment." 

"  Well,  I'll  have  to  give  you  up 
then.  If  you're  a  priestess  I'll 
get  you  to  tell  my  fortune  some 
time." 

"  I  have  no  skill,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  read  the  stars.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  my  father  is?" 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  him,  he  and 
Mr.  Smith  were  in  a  deep  game 

of something.       One   more 

glimpse,  and  he  and  a  knot  of 
them  were  discussing  politics  with 


all  their  might.  I  must  go.  I 
would'nt  lose  this  set  for  some^ 
thing  pretty." 

The  lively  girl  laughed  as  she 
danced  away,  leaving  me  to  think, 
if  my  whirling  brain  could  think, 
over  her  communications. 

An  open  window  was  near  me. 
Before  it  ran  a  piazza,  the  entire 
length  of  the  housC;  and  on  it 
many  couples  had  promenaded  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  I 
thought  it  entirely  deserted  now, 
and  drew  nearer  to  the  window 
to  see  the  moon  as  it  looked  full 
on  me  with  its  friendly  face,  so 
much  more  familiar  and  sympa- 
thizing than  those  around  me,  so 
it  seemed  to  me. 

"Why  not,  my  dear  Ad61e?" 

"  It  is  so  pleasant  as  it  is  just 
now,  Alfred.  We  are  young,  and 
let  us  enjoy  ourselves  yet  more, 

before  we  settle  into  the  ." 

She  appeared  confused,  and  paus- 
ed.   He  answered  reproachfully. 

"  And  I— I  know  of  no  enjoy- 
ment when  we  are  separated, as  we 
must  necessarily  be,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  put  me  ofi*  in  this  way." 

She  made  some  arch  reply 
which  I  did  not  hear,  and  some 
playful  jesting  appeared  to  ensue 
between  them,  the  purport  of 
which  seemed  to  be,  that  he 
pressed  his  point,  and  she  laugh- 
ingly resisted. 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  re- 
sult; heart-sick  and  ashamed  of 
having  been  an  unintentional 
eaves-dropper,  I  left  the  window. 

The  aristocracy  melted  early 
from  the  assembly,  and  left  the 
coarser  portion  to  dance  till  day- 
light. When  they  had  disappear- 
ed from  the  scene,  when  Ad61e 
Fleurry's    waving   garments    no 
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longer  glided  through  the  maze, 
nor  Alfred's  graceful  movements 
iascinated  my  wistful  gaze,  the 
charm  of  the  whole  had  departed. 
The 

**  Lights  seemed  fled, 

The  garlands  dead/* 

though  the  rollicking  country- 
girls  and  swains  were  dancing  yet 
more  energetically  than  in  the 
first  of  the  evening.  They  swept 
hy  me,  back  and  forth;  louder 
grew  the  laughter,  while  the  mu- 
sicians frantically  tore  at  their 
violins,  beating  time  with  their 
feet,  till  the  carpet  was  worn  with 
their  exertions  almost  thread-bare. 

*'  Come,  Mary,  isn't  it  time  to 
go?"  asked  my  father,  coming  in 
with  red  eyes,  and  yawning  more 
sleepily  than  politely. 

I  quickly  arose,  very  tired,  and 
80  glad  to  go. 

"Why  don't  you  bid  Mrs. 
Wharton  good-bye,  Mary?" 

*'She  is  engaged  with  her  guests, 
father." 

I  felt  mortified  at  his  ignorance 


of  etiquette,  which  I  had  learned 
from  books,  especially  as  his  loud 
tone  had  attracted  attention,  and 
many  turned  to  smile  at  the  plain 
old  man  and  his  homely  ways.— 
Mrs.  Wharton  heard  him  also  and 
came  forward,  remonstrating  on 
our  early  departure. 

"Time  to  go,  ma'am,"  replied 
my  father,  giving  her  a  grip  of  his 
iron  hand,  "  time  I  was  in  bed 
long  ago,  and  time  these  young 
folks  were  too,  to  my  thinking." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  in 
which  he  joined,  while  I  quickly 
disappeared  through  the  door,  es- 
caping sight  and  sound  from  that 
dreary  ball-room. 

I  was  very  cold  and  faint  when 
I  gained  the  carriage,  and  felt 
deep  self-reproach,  when  £ither 
kindly  wrapt  me  up  in  the  shawls 
that  mother  had  provided. 

So  ended  my  first  ball.  My 
first!  why  should  it  not  have  been 
my  last  also. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


It  is  ordered,  That  no  man  with- 
in this  colonye,  after  the  publica- 
tion hereof,  shall  take  any  to- 
backo,  publiquely,  in  the  streett, 
highways  or  any  barne  yards,  or 
upon  training  dayes,  in  any  open 
places,  under  the  penalty  of  six- 
pence for  each  offence  against  this 
order,  in  any  the  perticulars 
thereof,  to  bee  paid  without  gaine- 


saying,  uppon  conviction,  by  the 
testimony  of  one  witness,  that  is 
without  just  exception,  before  any 
one  magistrate.  And  the  con- 
stables in  the  severall  townes,  are 
required  to  make  presentment  to 
each  perticular  courte,  ot  such  as 
they  doe  understand,  and  can 
evict  to  bee  transgressors  of  this 
order. — Blue  Laws  of  ConnecticuU 
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Place  aux  dames ! — We  will  be- 
gin the  Haversack  with  an  inci- 
dent received  indirectly  from  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  at  Bardstown, 
Kentucky: 

On  Bragg's  retreat  from  Ken- 
tucky, a  wounded  Confederate 
had  been  so  tenderly  cared  for  by 
the  kind  Sisters  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  rebel  proclivities  in 
the  minds  of  the  over-zealously 
loyal,— old  flag  Christians,  who 
set  up  the  dear  old  banner  as  an 
object  of  religious  worship.  The 
wounded  rebel  was  accordingly 
taken  from  under  their  care,  and 
placed  in  a  ward  between  two 
Federal  soldiers.  A  benevolent 
lady  of  the  old  flag  persuasion 
was  devoted  in  her  attentions  to 
the  Federal  soldiers,  bringing 
them  nice  eatables,  change  of 
linen,  &c.;  but  she  repented  too 
sincerely  of  the  rebel's  sins,  even 
to  look  at  him.  As  soon  as  the 
old  flag  saint  had  disappeared,  the 
Federal  soldiers  would  laugh 
heartily  at  her^  zeal,  and  divide 
their  good  things  with  the  reb. 
One  day,  the  conscience  of  the  old 
flag  Christian  was  unusually  bur- 
dened on  account  of  the  rebel's 
sins,  and  she  resolved  to  preach 
him  a  sermon,  looking  daggers  at 
him,  as  she  broke  out  in  shrill  ac- 
cents: 

"Well,  Sir,  how  do  you  feel, 
lying  here  between  two  soldiers  of 
the  Union?  Is'nt  their  presence 
and  devotion  to  the  best  govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw,  a  con- 
stant reproach  to  you"? 


Wounded  Reb.  *' Madam,  do 
you  want  a  candid  answer?"  * 

Old  flag  Lady.  "  Yes,  I  want 
to  know  how  you  feel  there  be- 
tween two  Union  soldiers?" 

Wounded  Reb.  "Madam,  I 
try  to  bear  my  situation  between 
these  Yankee  soldiers  with  forti- 
tude, remembering  that  an  in- 
finitely better  man,  than  I,  suffer- 
ed near  Jerusalem  between  two 
thieves." 

The  generous  Federal  soldiers 
enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
old  flag  Christian  so  much,  that 
she  brought  no  more  delicacies  to 
the  Hospital. 

The  Confederate  cause  brought 
forth  many  striking  instances  of 
individual  heroism.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  we  occasionally  hear  of 
tricks  and  subterfuges  among 
bomb-proofs  and  skulkers,  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  most  inge- 
nious yankee.  The  following  is  re- 
ported as  strictly  true: 

A  conscript  sought  to  evade 
service,  and  adopted  the  following 
plan.  Filling  one  of  his  ears  with 
the  contents  of  an  egg  which  had 
reached  that  state  of  decomposi- 
tion which  precedes  explosion, 
and  closing  the  opening  with  a 
wad  of  wool,  he  presented  himself, 
with  a  care-worn  haggard  look, 
and  trembling  step,  to  Dr.  B.,  the 
examining  surgeon— a  credulous 
old  practitioner  of  fifty  odd.  After 
the  applicant  had  given  a  full 
statement  of  his  case— particular- 
ly describing  the  pains  in  his  head 
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and  his  running  ear,  the  Doctor 
undertook  to  examine  the  latter 
organ.  Pulling  out  the  wad  of 
wool,  he  encountered  the  stunning 
fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
when  he  suddenly  started  back, 
exclaiming,  ^^  I  excuse  you.  Go 
home  and  prepare  to  die  I  You 
will  be  dead  in  a  week,  or  you 
ought  to  be  dead  in  a  week!  Go 
home,  sir." 

The  Federal  Brigadier  General 
and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  cap- 
tured at  Hartsville  by  Hanson  and 
Morgan,  with  six  hundred  con- 
federates, were  marched  over  to 
Murfreesboro.  On  their  way, 
they  passed  by  a  little  reb  sitting 
on  a  threshing  machine,  kicking  it 
with  his  heels  and  whistling  Dixie 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
threshing  machine  looked  rusty 
and  dilapidated,  and  provoked  the 
sarcasm  of  a  Federal  soldier,  who 
said,  ''and  that  is  a  threshing 
machine.  Well,  it  looks  dirty  and 
worthless  enough  to  belong  to 
Dixie."  Our  little  reb  stopped 
whistling  long  enough  to  reply, 
''this  is  our  old  threshing  ma- 
chine. We  sent  our  new  one  to 
Hartsville  along  with  Hanson  and 
Morgan.    Didn't  it  thrash  well?" 

The  incident  below  comes  to  us 
from  Montgomery,  Alabama: 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Hood's  division  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  picketing  the 
Kappahannock,  between  the,  then, 
deserted  "  Bernard  House,"  and 
Fredericksburg;  we,  who  but  a 
few  days  before  had  buried  some 
of  our  best  comrades,  now  stood 
within  fair  ride  shot  of  those  who 
had  imposed  on  us  the  sad  duty. 


and  yet  all  was  quiet  as  a  Hay 
morning.  The  order  had  been 
issued,  "  there  was  to  be  no  firing 
on  the  picket  line."  For  awhile 
there  was  interest  in  studying 
the  opposite  shore,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Yankee  pickets, 
but  this  soon  gave  way  to  a  de- 
sire for  something  to  do,  and  bar- 
ter became  our  constant  occupa- 
tion, interrupted  occasionally  by 
the  Federal  "  Officer  of  the  Day, 
on  his  rounds."  When  the  wind 
was  to  Leeward — the  pun  is  old  I 
know,  but  you  will  excuse  me, 
since  it  is  apropos — the  Yankees 
using  a  Herald,  or  some  other 
northern  paper  as  a  sail,  would 
send  to  us  a  cargo  of  cofiee,  which, 
when  the  wind  set  right,  would 
be  repaid  with  a  Dispatch,  or  Ex- 
aminer sail  boat,  laden  with  any- 
thing our  chronic  poverty  per- 
mitted. I  once  saw  Gren.  Hood 
efiect  an  exchange; — ^giving  one  of 
his  Texans  a  paper,  he  asked  him 
if  he  could  get  another  for  it, 
from  "  those  fellows  over  there." 
The  Texan  got  in  a  boat  which 
was  kept  unknown  to  most  of  the 
officers,  was  soon  on  the  other 
side  taking  coffee  with  "  those  fel- 
lows "  and  returned  in  a  few  min- 
utes, with  a  paper  for  the  General, 
and  a  handful  of  cakes. 

Once  on  post,  early  in  the  night, 
we — myself  and  comrade — made 
an  agreement  with  the  pickets  op- 
posite, to  visit  them  during  our 
next  "two  hours,"  which  would 
commence  about  the  same  time 
as  theirs.  In  the  meantime  their 
intention  was  to  go  to  their  re- 
serve picket  for  papers.  Their 
signal  for  us  to  come  was  to  be, 
"Dixie,"    whistled;     about  two 
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o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  just  as  the 
moon  was  going  out  of  sight,  we 
heard '*  Dixie  "  faintly  whistled, 
and  jumping  in  our  hoats,  were 
not  long  in  making  a  landing, 
which,  as  it  was  dark  we  had  to 
do,  guided  by  the  voices  of  the 
Yankees.  We  had  taken  our 
arms  with  us,  thinking  it  possible 
that  we  might  need  them.  One  of 
them  took  our  bow  chain  in  hand 
as  it  touched  bank,  and  after  a 
few  expressions  of  mutual  regret 
that  the  war  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  and  after  an 
enchange  of  presents,  we  were  told 
that  the  pickets  on  the  post  above 
them  belonged  to  another  reg- 
iment, so  for  fear  of  trouble,  they 
preferred  that  we  should  not  stay 
long.  With  a  shake  of  the  hand 
we  left  them,  followed  by  the  ex- 
pressed hope  that  we  would  live 
through  the  war — a  hope  which 
'*  Chickamauga "  ended,  by  the 
death  of  my  companion,  and 
brave  soldier. 

How,  I  wonder,  fared  those 
members  of  the  24th  Massachu- 
setts? , 

The  next  incident  comes  to  us 
from  La  Fayette,  Alabama: 

Early  in  March,  1862,  soon  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  eve- 
ry home  (with  few  exceptions)  in 
Tennessee  was  thrown  open  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  our  brave  sol- 
diers passing  to  and  fro  trying  to 
get  to  their  commands.  About 
dark,  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm, 
another  knock  at  the  front  door 
for  admittance  was  heard  and  an- 
swered by  a  servant,  who  coldly 
and  gratuitously  informed  them 
they  could  not  find  a  place  to  stay, 
that  we  were  full  to  our  uttermost 


capacity.  I  heard  this,  and  went 
to  the  door,  invited  them  in,  when 
I  saw,  all  covered  with  snow,  an 
immensely  stout  confederate  and 
a  little  boy,  both  armed  and  equip- 
ed  as  soldiers.  As  I  took  them  back 
and  seated  them  comfortably  by 
our  fine  Tennessee  fires,  I  re- 
marked, "  my  little  fellow,  where 
can  you  be  going  this  dread- 
ful weather  and  armed  like  a  sol- 
dier?" 

His  companion  replied,  **  He  is 
a  soldier,  and  has  been  all  the 
while." 

I  urged  him  to  get  out  if  he 
could  and  return  home — I  feared 
we  would  want  such  at  a  later 
day. 

''Oh,  Madam,  don't  persuade 
him  to  do  this,  for  he  is  too  good 
a  soldier.'^  Did  you  not  see  in  the 
Nashville  papers  where  a  little 
boy  not  15  years  old,  and  less 
than  five  feet,  came  in  camp  at 
Fishing  Creek,  or  Mill  Spring, 
bringing  in  his  prisoner,  a  six 
foot  Yankee?" 

I  did  remember,  and  asked  if 
this  was  he— to  which  they  both 
assented.  I  made  him  then  tell 
me  how  he  did  it. 

"O,"  he  said,  **  It  wasn't  much 
I  did.  I  was  out  on  picket,  and 
had  an  old  flint-lock  gun  that  oft- 
en  would  not  go  ofll  I  was  pick- 
ing the  lock  when  a  big  Y'^ankee 
called  out '  you  are  my  prisoner. 
Lay  your  gun  down.'  I  remem- 
bered that  from  a  child  almost,  I 
could  kill  a  bird  or  squirrel  with 
a  stone.  It  now  occurred  to  me 
if  I  could  only  find  one  close  by, 
without  seeming  to  hunt  it,  I 
might  yet  claim  him  as  my  pris- 
oner. I  looked  about  and  saw 
one,  just  the  thing  I  wanted,  and 
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laid  my  gun  down  right  by  it, 
picked  up  the  stone  unperceived 
by  the  Yank.  He  commanded 
me  to  walk  up  to  him.  I  did  so, 
until  I  thought  I  was  near  him, 
and  threw  it— (David  like)  strik- 
ing him  just  between  the  eyes  on 
his  nose ;  he  fell  as  if  he  had  been 
shot,  and  quivered  like  a  beef.  I 
knew  he  would  rise,  I  ran  to  him, 
took  his  gun  and  ran  far  enough 
to  order  him  to  surrender.  I  call- 
ed out  he  was  my  prisoner  and  be- 
tween me  and  my  camp,  so  I 
walked  him  into  camp  to  the 
amusement  and  delight  of  all,  and 
none  more  than  Gen.  ZoUicofifer,'' 
who  soon  afterwards  fell  our  la- 
mented countryman,  statesman, 
scholar,  and  friend. 

The  lad  was  Thomas  Allen  of 
Coffee  county,  Tennessee,  but  he 
belonged  to  Col.  Iliirs  regiment, 
of  Warren  county  Tennessee. 

MRS.   M.  J.  E. 

Many  a  wild  border  story  is 
told  of  Pete  Everett,  of  Mount 
Sterling,  Kentucky,  and  some  of 
his  adventures  seem  like  tales  of 
romance.  As  for  instance,  that 
getting  hold,  in  Virginia,  of  a 
Kentucky  paper,  he  learned  that 
there  would  be  a  sale  between 
Louisville  and  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, at  which,  Pete  suspected, 
the  notorious  Burbridge  would  be 
present.  He,  accordingly,  started 
with  seven  followers  on  that  long, 
weary  tramp,  with  the  faint  hope 
of  catching  Burbridge,  and  there- 
by, stopping  the  murders  in  Ken- 
tucky, He  reached  the  railroad 
between  Lexington  and  Louisville 
precisely  at  the  right  time,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  train, 
but  Burbridge  was  not  there!    He 


had  tarried  too  long  at  his  caps 
the  night  before,  and  was  too 
drunk  to  take  the  cars.  So  his 
life  was  spared  and  many  an  in- 
nocent life  li^as  taken  instead. 

Everett  with  his  small  company, 
on  another  occasion,  captured  the 
important  town  of  Maysville,  and 
took  many  supplies.  Among  his 
other  captures,  was  the  ^^  dear  old 
flag,''  and  he  had  it  unfurled  and 
claimed  that  he  was  as  loyal  as 
any  one,  since  he  marched  under 
the  stars  and  stripes.  A  large 
body  of  cavalry  got  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  the  Home  Guards  were 
directed,  by  telegraph,  to  guard 
all  the  roads  leading  into  the 
mountains.  The  Federal  cavalry, 
being  on  fresh  horses,  gained  on 
him,and  to  escape  being  overtaken, 
he  had  boldly  to  face  the  Federal 
Home  Guards.  He  dashed  up 
with  the  old  flag  streaming  to  a 
party  of  meelish  guarding  the 
road,  and  told  them  that  Everett 
was  close  behind.  The  meelish, 
not  suspecting  the  trick,  opened 
with  cannon  on  the  Federal  caval- 
ry pursuing  Everett,  and  while 
this  royal  fight  was  taking  place 
between  these  loyal  men,  Everett 
slipped  off.  He  always  felt  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  painful  inci- 
dents in  his  life,  that  he  could  not 
stay  and  witness  this  pounding 
between  loyal  men. 

At  the  battle  of  Bristoe  Sta- 
tion one  of  the  Georgia  regiments 
was  under  a  terrible  fire.    Capt. 

S was  urging  on  his  men  to 

the  thickest  of  the  fight,  when  his 
first  lieutenant,  tapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  pointed  to  another 
officer  of  the  company,  who  was 
making  for  the  rear,  at  a  pace 
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much  livelier  than  any  laid  down 
in  Tactics.  The  captain  gazed  in 
silence  at  the  fngitive  for  a  few 
moments,  and  turning  to  his  first 
lieutenant  remarked,  *4f  he  had 
a  bran  new  Brattleboro  buggy 
swung  to  him,  I  would 'nt  give  a 

d ^n  for   it."      The  captain's 

coolness,  under  trying  circum- 
stances, is  remarkable. 

This  heroic  lieutenant  reminds 
us  of  a  little  anecdote  of  an  offi- 
cer of  higher  rank.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  raise  a  white  'flag,  and 
then,  as  if  seized  by  St.  Yitus' 
dance  kept  waving  it  persistently 
and  incessantly.  The  father  of 
our  hero  inquired  some  months 
after  of  some  of  the  men,  how  his 
son  had  behaved.  "Oh,"  re- 
plied they,  "  he  waved  the  flag  all 
the  time." 

Delighted  with  the  account  of 
his  son's  prowess,  the  old  man 
told  the  story  everywhere,  '*  the 
cannon  were  beUowing,  the  shells 
were  shrieking,  the  minnie  balls 
were  whistling,  men  were  falling 
on  every  side,  but  there  stood  my 
son  Dan,  waving  the  flag  and 
waving  the  flag." 

Poor  old  man  I  he  did  not  know 
that  it  was  a  white  flagi  Injus- 
tice to  Dan,  we  would  mention 
that  this  battle  cured  him  of  his 
rebellious  feelings.  He  became  a 
good  Union  man  from  that  hour, 
and  is  now  an  honored  member  of 
a  ^^  loyal  league." 

After  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg, 
and  when  the  last  of  Gren.  Lee's 
army  had  recrossed  the  Potomac 
atShepherdstown,  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  advanced  and  attacked 
our  rear  division,  when  a  fierce 
though  short  and  bloody  conflict 

VOL.  IT.  NO.  I? 


occurred.  The  engagement  was 
very  near  the  little  village,  and 
some  of  the  stray  shot  and  shell 
passed  through  and  over  it.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  that  prevailed  among 
the  citizens,  for  reports  came  that 
we  were  driving  them,  two  young 
ladies,  whose  names  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  give,  determined  in 
spite  of  the  danger,  to  proceed  a 
short  distance  down  the  river  and 
witness  the  engagement  from  the 
flank  of  the  contending  forces. — 
They  went,  and  led  on  by  the 
interest  of  the  occasion,  advanced 
nearer  and  nearer  until  they  were 
within  a  few  hundred  paces  of  the 
scene  of  action,  and  within  view 
of  the  combatants.  While  stand- 
ing upon  a  little  hillock  contem- 
plating with  superb  awe  and  anx- 
iety the  bloody  scene,  and  vain- 
ly endeavoring  by  voice  and  gest- 
ure to  encourage  our  gallant 
troops  as  they  steadily  and  surely 
pressed  their  opponents  before 
them,  as  occasionally  they  could 
be  seen  amid  the  dust  and  smoke 
of  battle,  their  attention  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  movement  at 
the  foot  of  the  little  knoll  on 
which  they  were  standing.  Im- 
agine their  surprise  and  fright  at 
finding  themselves  within  a  few 
rods  of  a  company  of  Federal  sol- 
diers. What  were  they  to  do? — 
Of  course  the  first  impulse  was 
flight,  but  the  Yankees  were  be- 
tween them  and  home.  Their  re- 
treat was  cut  off*,  and  to  advance 
down  the  river  would  have  been 
to  expose  themselves  to  a  most 
terrible  flre  of  musketry.  A  mo- 
ment decided.  The  elder  ad- 
vancing with  all  the  courage  she 
could  summon,  displaying  at  the 
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same  time  a  small  pocket  pistol 
she  held  in  her  hand,  demanded 
in  a  firm  tone — ^^Haiti—surren- 
der or  you  diel"  "Halt,"  cried  the 
sergeant  in  command,  "  what  the 
thunder  does  this  mean?  Sur- 
render to  whom,  and  who  will  kill 
us,  you?"  "Throw  down  your 
arms  at  once  and  surrender  to  me, 
or  you  will  every  one  be  killed," 
continued  the  lady.  "By  Ned, 
boys,  this  looks  mighty  suspicious. 
I  guess  we^d  better  not  risk  it, 
there  are  stronger  arms  than  those 
about  here,  so  let's  give  up— down 
with  your  armsl  Now,  miss, 
where  shall  we  go?"  The  latter 
part  of  this  speech  was  uttered  in 
tones  of  some  alarm  and  anxiety. 
"  Come  along  and  I  will  show  you 
where  to  go."  The  young  hero- 
ine had  now  completely  gained 
her  composure,  and  self-posses- 
sion, if  ever  she  had  lost  it.  A 
very  few  paces  brought  them  in 
sight  of  a  squad  of  patriots  moving 
at  a  rapid  pace,  which  the  other 
young  lady,  with  the  same  re- 
markable presence  of  mind,  had 
run  and  brought  to  her  compan- 
ion's relief,  from  the  neighboring 
town,  during  her  parley  with  the 
soldiers.  If  I  remember  aright 
the  company  numbered  twenty- 
seven  men,  who,  when  they  found 
their  troops  were  defeated,  were 
trying  to  make  their  way  in  a 
body  to  their  own  side  of  the 
river.  E.  a.  o., 

Late  Colonel  4th  N.  C. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  gives  an- 
other anecdote  of  the  famous 
Scout  Shadburne: 

About  thirteen  miles  from  Hills- 
boro',  N.  C,  Shadburne,  while  on 
a  scouting  expedition,  discovered 


four  Yankees  approaching.  Leav- 
ing the  party,  he  rode  forward 
with  three  men  to  meet  them.-- 
Shadburne  always  wore  the  Yan- 
kee uniform,  and  his  party,  on 
that  day,  were  all  decked  in  stolen 
plumage,  looking  as  much  Yan- 
keefied as  Confederates  could  pos- 
sibly look.  S.  met  the  Yanks  in 
a  narrow  lane,  about  50  yards  in 
front  of  a  small  negro  cabin,  and 
immediately  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  them,  representing 
himself  as  a  captiun  in  the  100th 
Ohio  cavalry. 

They  stated  that  they  belonged 
to  the  13th  Fenn.,  related  their 
exploits  during  the  day,  showed  a 
watch,  several  pieces  of  jewelry, 
&c.,  which  they  had  captured,  and 
told  of  the  women  they  had  fright- 
ened, &c.,  &c. 

They  were  somewhat  surprised 
when  S.  and  his  men  each  draw- 
ing a  pistol,  ordered  them  to  sur- 
render, but  instead  of  obeying 
they  attempted  to  draw  their  own 
weapons,  when  quick  as  thought 
the  crack  of  four  pistols  rang 
upon  the  ear,  and  four  more  of 
Sherman's  bummers  met  with 
justice. 

During  the  conversation  an  old 
negro  came  out  of  the  cabin,  and 
attracted  by  the  brilliant  uniforms, 
and  the  glittering  arms  of  "the 
sogers,"  slowly  approached  the 
lane. 

He  was  some  twenty  feet  off 
when  the  denottement  took  place, 
and  as  he  saw  the  four  Yanks  roll 
over  in  the  dust,  with  his  hands 
raised,  and  an  expression  on  his 
face  which  those  who  witnessed  it 
can  never  forget,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  neber  seed  de  ting  done  dat 
way  afore  in  all  my  bom  days." 
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The  last  seen  of  tliat  negro  he 
had  got  through  his  cabin,  and 
was  making  a  bee  line  for  the 
woods  in  rear  of  it,  running  as  if 
the  devil  was  after  him. 

T.   D.   M. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
a  Georgia  regiment,  after  a  hard 
day's  fighting,  was  encamped  for 
the  night  on  a  part  of  the  field 
where  the  contest  had  been  most 
'  sanguinary.  A  member  of  this 
regiment  was  a  jolly  good  ''son  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,"  who,  being 
much  fatigued  after  the  day's 
honest  fighting,  was  searching 
about  for  a  soft  spot,  where  he 
might  repose  his  weary  frame, 
and  enjoy,  for  an  hour  or  so,  the 
luxury  of  undisturbed  slumber. — 
A  few  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
line,  Pat  discovered  a  cot,  or 
stretcher,  that  had  been  abandon- 
ed by  some  of  the  Medical  Corps. 
The  exhausted  soldier  blessed  the 
Medical  Department  and  his  lucky 
stars,  and  immediately  ensconced 
himself  upon  the  cot;  soon  he  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  slumbers  the 
most  profound;  they  were,  how- 
ever, of  brief  duration,  for  Pat 
was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a 
number  of  voices  around  him. — 
Startled  and  confused,  he  fancied 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  sanguinary 
Yanks,  the  jh>ot  fellow  uttered  a 
despairing  groan,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  a  sympathetic 
though  rather  rough  voice,  say- 
ing, "  this  is  the  fate  of  war,  my 
good  man— exercise  patience  and 
control,  and  we  will  soon  fix  your 
flint— lift  him  and  proceed." 

**What  in  the  d— 1  do  you 
mane,  ain't  I  an  irregular  prisoner 
of  war,  do  you  not  give  quarters 


on  your  side,  or  is  it  murder  that 
ye're  after?" 

''  Keep  quiet,  my  good  fellow, 
talking  will  only  superinduce  ad- 
ditional hemorrhage,  we  will  take 
your  leg  off  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible." 

At  this  O'Brian  springs  from 
the  cot,  in  which  he  had  remained 
for  some  time,  from  utter  be- 
wilderment. 

**  By  the  powers  of  Moll  Kelly, 
you  murdering,  hathen  Yanks 
shall  have  no  leg  of  Pat  O'Brian 
this  blessed  night.  I  don't  surren- 
der. I  breaks  my  pat. role."  With 
these  remarks  he  made  a  hasty 
retreat,  very  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  surgeons,  who,  it 
seems,  had  left  in  a  cot,  a  soldier 
with  a  shattered  leg— they  intend- 
ing to  return  for  him  when  an  im- 
portant demand  for  their  prompt 
services  had  been  complied  with. 

Just  prior  to  Pat's  occupation 
of  the  cot,  a  regular  army  ambu- 
lance, in  passing,  conveyed  the 
seriously  wounded  soldier  to  the 
hospital. 

O'Brian  now  resides  in  Augus- 
ta, Ga.  He  constantly  interests 
his  friends  with  wonderful  ac- 
counts of  narrow  escapes,  and 
shudders  when  narrating  the  sal- 
vation of  himself  and  leg  at  the 
Wilderness. 

The  lying  down  anecdote  below, 
comes  to  us  from  a  re-2t-able  friend : 

Trees,  stumps  and  rocks,  were 
sometimes  In  demand  during  the 
progress  of  a  fight.  A  good  lying 
place  (not  a  lawyer's  office)  might 
often  have  been  turned  into  cash. 

As  for  instance— a  member  of 
company  F.  14th  N.  C.  T.— by 
the  way,  the  company  with  which 
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Governor  Vance  entered  the  war 
as  Captain— was  giving  his  friends 
at  home  an  account  of  a  very 
fierce  fight  on  the  Peninsula.  He 
said:  We  were  marching  through 
a  thick  wood  to  fiank  a  portion  of 
the  enemy,  and  just  as  we  entered 
the  edge  of  an  old  field,  three  or 
four  Yankee  hatteries  opened  on 
us  at  short  range,  with  grape  and 
cannister;  ijuch  a  storm  I  never 
saw  since  1  was  bom  I  The  Colo- 
nel shouted  out,  "  lie  down,"  and 


down  we  fell  quick,  hut  the  dirt 
and  gravel  fiew  all  over  us,  the 
limbs  fell  on  us,  and  there  ms 
not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  shield 
us  from  the  terrible  storm,  and 
we  had  to  just  lie  still  and  take 
it. 

"  Why  did'nt  you  get  behind  a 
tree?"  suggested  a  deeply  inter- 
ested listener;  *'^Tree,  the  devil,-' 
said  company  F.,  ^^  there  vHu'nt 
trees  enough  for  the  officers  /" 


EDITORIAL. 


Spite  of  our  warning  agamst 
it,  some  subscribers  will  persist  in 
sending  the  loyal  greenbacks  by 
mail.  After  awhile  comes  the 
inevitable  letter,  '^  Sir,  some  four 
weeks  ago,  I  sent  you  subscrip- 
tion by  mail,  and  have  not  heard 
from  you  since." 

Eegistration,  which  once  served 
only  to  point  out  to  the  thief 
where  the  money  was,  is  now  said 
to  be  safe.  Post  Office  orders  and 
-checks  can  usually  be  obtained. 
Why  then  will  people  persist  in 
tempting  these  loyal  men? 

We  have  made  a  note,  however, 
in  our  memorandum  book,  that 
on  the  6th  of  October,  a  letter, 
with  greenbacks  on  board,  did 
actually  run  the  blockade  from 
Claiborne,  Alabama,  and  reach 
our  office  in  safety.  This  want  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  loyal 
officials  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
their  party. 

Having  been  supplied   by  the 


Department  with  some  spurious 
bills  to  be  used  as  decoys,  we  tried 
sending  them  from  various  points. 
The  letters  passed  to  and  fro  with 
unbroken  seals.  A  truly  loyal 
man  can  tell  by  the  odor  through 
the  fold  of  a  letter  the  character 
of  a  bill.  When  the  fragrance  of 
the  loyal  greenback  is  wanting, 
the  letter  is  never  disturbed.  If 
our  friends  will  persist  in  send- 
ing greenbacks,  we  hope  that  they 
will  get  them  deodorised  in  some 
wayl  For  as  the  loyal  Falstaff 
knew  the  true  Prince  by  instinct, 
so  do  the  loyal  officials  know  the 
true  currency  by  the  goodly  savor 
thereof. 

The  maxim  of  Ben  Franklin, 
^^  time  is  money  "  has  taken  deep 
hold  of  the  Korthern  mind,  and 
the  thrift  in  that  section  is  largely 
due  to  a  wise  appreciation  of  time. 
The  very  reverse  is,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  the  ciCse  at  the  South. 
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Hundreds  of  splendid  opportuni- 
ties were  loet  during  the  war  by 
indifiference  to  the  value  of  time. 
Xapoleon  said  that  he  could  never 
teach  the  Austrians  the  import- 
ance of  minutes^  by  all  the  re- 
peated beatings  he  gave  them. 
Our  reverses  have  not  been  able 
to  teach  us  the  importance  of 
hours  and  even  of  days.  It  is 
mortifying  for  instance,  to  con- 
trast the  rapidity  of  Northern 
travel  with  our  slow  hum-drum 
way  of  getting  along.  We  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
must  be  a  delay  at  every  town  of 
importance  on  the  road.  The 
only  possible  excuse  for  the  pro- 
voking stops  is  that  the  Hotels  on 
the  routes  will  be  benefited  there- 
by. /We  would  suggest  that  a 
Traveler's  Convention  be  held  at 
Atlanta,  or  some  central  point,  to 
make  proposals  to  the  Southern 
Kailroads  to  be  allowed  to  go 
through  all  towns  without  stop- 
ping, upon  the  payment  of  double 
what  the  Hotels  could  reasonably 
claim.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  car-load  of  passengers 
should  start  from  Southern  Ken- 
tucky for  our  little  back-woods 
village  (and  such  a  load  would 
about  double  our  population, 
though  we  are  a  chartered  Cityl). 
Instead  of  stopping  all  night  in 
the  capital  of  Brownlow's  King- 
dom, let  a  City  officer  enter  the 
car  and  state  that  the  loyal  Mayor 
and  Council  demanded  six  dol- 
lars from  each  passenger,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hotels  in  Kashville, 
upon  the  payment  of  which,  the 
cars  would  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
Thepayment  would  be  cheerfully 
paid  and  the  travelers  would  go 
on  their  way  rejoicing.    In  like 


manner,  instead  of  stopping  four 
hours  for  dinner  at  Chattanooga, 
let  two  dollars  per  head  be  col- 
lected from  ^  each  passenger,  and 
the  train  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
In  the  same  way,  let  four  dollars 
be  assessed  at  Atlanta,  six  dol- 
lars at  Augusta  and  six  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

We  think  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  readily  be  made. — 
Travelers  would  enter  into  it 
with  great  pleasure,  and  what  is 
still  better,  it  would  be  satisfacto- 
ry to  the  Hotels. 

Poor  old  Lear  in  his  desolate 
and  neglected  state  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  ingratitude,  in 
words  which  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  English  language 
shall  be  spoken.  We  had  hoped 
that  this  would  never  be  one  of 
the  sins  of  the  South,  over  which 
the  loyal  North  would  have  to  re- 
pent and  bemoan  itself.^  But 
alas  I  for  our  hopes.  Even  in- 
gratitude has  to  be  added  to  the 
sin  of  rebellion,  and  that  ingrati- 
tude is  right  here  at  our  door  in 
District  No.  2.  The  big  Boss  of 
said  District,  the  late  lamented  of 
said  District,  the  martyr  thereof, 
labored  night  and  day  to  furnish 
loyal  editors  with  a  new  adver- 
tising column  every  morning  of  a 
fresh  and  refreshing  General  or 
Special  Order.  With  untiring 
zeal,  he  worked  out  a  system  of 
laws  equal  in  bulk  and  vastly  su- 
perior in  wisdom  to  the  Code  of 
Napoleon  or  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian.  With  iniinite  satisfac- 
tion, the  loyal  editors  published 
these  multitudinous  and  multi- 
farious edicts,  glorying  in  the 
erudition   of     their     Chief    and 
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smacking  their  lips  at  the  thought 
of  the  loyal  greenbacks,  which 
would  be  paid  for  the  publication 
of  the  unexhausted  and  exhaust- 
less  stores  of  loyal  and  military 
lore.  But  alas !  the  axe  came 
down  and  the  head  of  the  modern 
Law-giver  fell  on  the  sand.  Was 
there  not  a  howl  of  indignation 
among  those  admiring  beneficia- 
ries of  the  departed  savan  and 
hero? 

With  intense  mortification  we 
record  the  fkct  that  there  was 
none.  Xota  single  grateful  edi- 
tor, with  his  pocket  full  of  adver- 
tising greenbacks,  set  up  a  cry  of 
distress  and  agony  over  the  fall 
of  their  Chief.  As  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Lear,  so  it  is  now  and  so 
it  will  ever  be.  Men  have  been 
ungrateful,  men  are  ungrateful, 
and  men  will  ever  be  ungrateful. 
Ingratitude  is  another  Southern 
sin,  which  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims  must  repent  of,  and 
mourn  over  in  dust  and  ashes.       * 

We  are  afraid  that  some  of  our 
loyal  editors  are  not  merely  un- 
grateful for  past  favors,  but  are 
not  as  respectful  to  their  royal 
employers  as  they  should  be.— 
For  example,  the  Editor  of  the 
New  Era  (Atlanta,  Georgia,)  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  loyal  man,  and  he  is 
rewarded  with  a  column  and  a 
half  of  military  orders,  for  which 
he  is  doubtless  well  paid.  Side 
by  side  with  these  pufly,  swollen, 
and  windy  proclamations,  he  ad- 
vertises **Mr8.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Syrup  "  for  flatulence!  This 
is  very  suggestive,  but  is  it  alto- 
gether respectful  to  his  big 
'*Boss"? 

Every  survivor  of  the  Mexican 
war  will  recollect  General  Scott's 


famous  i^  itch  order,''  in  which 
he   rebuked   those   who  had  an 
itching  for  unmerited  distinctiott, 
or  as  Scott  expressed  it,  "a  pru- 
riency for  fame    not  earned."— 
As     the     newspapers     of    the 
whole  country  publish  the  "  Or- 
ders" of    the  big  **  Bosses''  and 
even    of    some     of    the    little 
ones,    the   publication  of  a  new 
^'  order"  always  attracts  the  at- 
tention  of  the  free,  enlightened 
and  happy  people  of  the  best  gov- 
ernment the   world  ever  saw.— 
Publishing  "  orders"  is  therefore 
a  certain  road  to  extensive  noto- 
riety.    Coupling  this   fact  with 
General  Scott's  "  itch  order,"  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  the  New  Era  man  has  placed 
an  advertisement  of  ^^  Wheaton's 
Itch  Ointment"  along  side  of  the 
column   and  a   half  of  military 
edicts.    That   editor  has  a  sug- 
gestive mind  and  we  hail  him  in 
the  brotherhood,  but  he  needs  re- 
constructing  badly!    It   is   very 
strange  that  our  loyal  Magazine, 
with    its    extensive    circulation, 
should  not  receive  any  of  these 
proclamations   for  publication.— 
We  would  be  very  reasonable  in 
our  charge  and  would  call  atten- 
tion editorially  to  the  orders,  and 
would  make  our  comments  upon 
them  without  an  additional  fee.— 
Moreover,  we  trust  that  we  have 
too  true  a  sense  of  propriety  and 
what  is  due  to  our  superiors  to 
mix  up  their  orders  with  adver- 
tisements of  carminative   syrups 
and  itch  plaistersj 

No  newspaper  in  the  West  goes 
to  greater  trouble  and  expense 
than  does  the  Louisville  Courier 
to  furnish  a  choice  variety  of  ex- 
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cellent  reading  matter  to  its  cul-  man  in  black  as  remarkably  neat 
tivated  patrons.  The  qorrespond-  in  his  person,  and  as  wearing 
enta  of  this  paper  are  selected  with  clean  hoofs  instead  of  dirty  socks, 
great  care  and  their  statements  In  short,  Goethe  describes  the 
can  usually  be  depended  upon  as  Governor  of  Pandemonium  to  be 
entirely  accurate.  But  we  have  just  the  opposite  of  the  Grovemor 
discovered  a  grave  error  in  the  of  Tennessee  in  manners  and  in 
Nashville  correspondence,  which  person.  We  are  inclined  there- 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  fore  to  think  that  the  correspond- 
without  correction.  In  speaking  ent  of  the  Couner  is  in  error,  and 
of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  that  the  two  Grovemors  have 
of  Tennessee,  the  Nashville  cor-  nothing  in  common  except  the 
respondent  calls  him  '^  the  twin  mutual  delight  they  feel  in  seeing 
brother  of  the  Devil."    Now  we,  their  subjects  in  hot  water. 

of  course,  do  not  know  what  op-  

portunities  this  writer  may  have  Just  after  New  England  fanati- 
had  for  acquaintance  with  the  film-  cism  had  drenched  the  land  in 
ily  of  His  Satanic  Majesty,  but  we  blood,  professedly  in  the  interests 
hardly  suppose  that  his  sources  of  of  the  negro,  Agassiz,  the  popu- 
information  can  be  greater  than  lar  idol  of  that  region,  proclaimed 
those  of  the  three  writers.  Job,  from  their  Mars  Hill  that  the  ne- 
Milton  and  Goethe,  who  have  gro  did  not  have  the  same  origin 
written  the  most  about  this  re-  as  the  white  man,  and  in  fact  dif- 
markable  individual,  and  they  at-  fered  more  from  the  white  man 
tribute  to  him  very  different  qual-  than  he  did  from  the  monkey, 
ities  from  those  possessed  by  the  This  is  the  first  significant  fact, 
reverend  blasphemer  of  East  Ten-  Next  comes  Helper,  the  ^'Im- 
nessee.  Thus  Job  tells  us  that  pending  Crisis"  man,  who  had 
His  Satanic  Majesty  is  fond  of  been  induced  to  assume  theau- 
good  company.  (See chap.l, verse  6)  thorship  of  a  book,  which  as  one 
a  charge  which  Brownlow's  worst  of  the  Abolition  agencies,  helped 
enemy  never  brought  against  him.  to  send  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Milton  represents  his  hero  as  the  men  to  untimely  graves.  This 
high  arch-angel  ruined,  chival-  Helper  follows  up  the  blow  of 
rous  and  daring— always  leading  Agassiz  at  the  negroes  with  a 
his  legions  to  the  fray,  and  not  most  atrocious  book  called  No- 
looking  on  like  poor  Bumside  joque,  advocating  their  banish- 
with  *'a  powerful  field  glass"  ment  and  plainly  intimating  that 
three  miles  from  the  battle  field,  he  would  rejoice  in  their  extermi- 
Brownlow   was  a  soldier  of  the  nation. 

Bumside  school,  urging  others  to  The  third  significant  fact  is  the 

the  slaughter,  but  keeping  out  of  publication,  at    Cincinnati,  of  a 

the  way  of  the  balls  in  his  own  book  called  ^*  The  Negro,"  by  an 

proper  person.    He  bore  no  re-  author,  who  assumes  the  name  of 

sembhiuce  in  this  respects  to  the  Ariel.     The  writer  attempts  to 

great  chieftain  of  Milton's  epic.  prove   from   the   Bible  that  the 

Groethe   represents   the  gentle-  negro  is  a  beast  without  a  soul, 
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that  he  is  the  identical  serpent  reat  of  mankind,  that  ^^  God  hath 

that  tempted  Eve,  and  that  for  made  of  one  blood  all  nations.*'— 

forming  alliances  with  his  race,  *'AhI  just  there  is  your  mistske*' 

the  white  race  was  cursed  with  said  our  antagonist,  "  the  negro 

the   Deluge,    with    cbnfusion   of  is  not  a  nation  at  all,  he  is  only  a 

tongues  at  Babel,  with  the   de*  Bureau  'M    Of  course,  we  did  not 

structionof  the  cities  of  the  plain,  continue  the  discussion  with  one 

&c.,  &c.  whose  prejudices  were  so  strong 

What  does  it  all  mean?  What  against  '^  the  man  and  the  broth- 
will  be  the  next  step  in  the  pro-  er."  But  it  pained  us  to  think 
gramme  of  the  Abolitionists?  Are  that  a  Kentuckian  could  use  such 
the  negroes  dying  out  too  slow  to  harsh  language,  with  regard  to 
suit  their  impatience,  and  are  those  who  were  useful  andcon- 
they  preparing  the  public  mind  tented  members  of  society,  before 
for  banishment  or  extermination,  this  Abolition  war  began. 

They  are  capable    of    anything  

direadful,     and      wicked,     being  The  mention  of  the  Bureau  sug- 

actuated  solely  by  regard  for  the  gests  a  fact  which  has  come  with* 

interests  of  themselves,  and   by  in  our  observation.    It  hasolleo 

envy  and  hate  for  all  the  rest  of  been     said,     that    Free-loveism, 

mankind.  Fourierism,    Mornionism,  Spirit- 

This  weak  and  wicked  book  of  ualism,  and  no  other  ism  could 
Ariel  has  made  many  converts,  find  a  lodgment  at  the  South.— 
Xor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  However,  owing  to  the  easy,  care- 
this.  He  professes  to  reason  from  less,  indolent  nature  of  the  South- 
the  Scriptures,  and  he  and  his  em  people,  there  was  danger  that 
followers  make  the  boldest  as-  Universalism  or  the  doctrine  of 
sumptions,  and  answer  arguments  universal  salvation  should  take 
by  flat  denials  of  admitted  facts,  root  among  us.  But  since  the  in- 
or  else  they  set  up  absurdities  as  troduction  of  the  Blessed  Bureau, 
undeniable  truths.  It  is,  of  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
course,  impossible  to  convince  child  at  the  South,  who  does  not 
them  of  the  fallacy  of  the  book,  regard  the  doctrine  as  a  monstrous 
We  will  give  the  following  as  a  absurdity.  The  Bureau  has  de- 
specimen  of  an  attempt  made  by  monstrated  to  every  thinking 
ourselves.  We  must  premise,  mind  the  necessity  for  future  pun- 
however,  that  the  negro  in  Ken-  ishment! 

tucky  is  called  "Bureau."    We  

could  not  learn  what  particular  We  have  conversed  with  plant- 
infraction  of  the  Eighth  Com-  ers  from  all  parts  of  the  Cotton 
mandment  had  won  for  him  that  States,  and  they  all  concur  in  this, 
epithet,  but  at  any  rate,  he  has  it.  that  they  cannot  raise  cotton  at 
In  conversing  with  an  Ariel  man  the  present  price,  and  pay  the 
one  day,  we  said  the  book  is  un-  tax,  and  that  they  will  not  at- 
scriptural,  Paul  declared  to  the  tempt  it  another  year.  Now  we 
refined  and  fastidious  Athenians,  are  very  fully  impressed  with  the 
who  looked  scornfully  upon  the  belief  that  the  Government  can* 
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not  do  without  the  products  of 
the  South,  and  it  becomes  the 
part  of  enlightened  Statesman- 
ship to  restore  the  agriculture  of 
the  South  to  something  like  its 
former  condition.  The  rice  '  of 
1860  amounted  to  187,140,173  lbs. 
Greorgia  and  Carolina  alone 
furnished  two^thirds  the  export 
rice  of  the  world.  That  export 
trade  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
rice  from  China,  has  actually  been 
sold  in  Charleston  Harbor.  The 
cotton  of  1860  amounted  to  5,- 
196,944  bales.  It  has  fallen  to 
2,019,271  bales  in  1866,  and  is 
destined  to  a  greater  decline,  and 
it  m&j  be  to  extinction. 

The  sugar  crop  of  1860  was 
302,205  hogsheads.  Last  year,  it 
was  80,000  and  this  year  it  will  be 
less.  The  tobacco  crop  of  1860 
was  429,364,761  lbs.  It  has  had 
a  similar,  though  not  so  great, 
a  decline.  Fitch,  tar  and  turpen- 
tine, cypress  shingles,  live  oak 
timber,  hemp,  flax,  wheat,  and 
generally  all  Sourthem  products 
have  been  fearfuUy  reduced.  The 
great  West  has  almost  totally 
lost  its  Southern  market  for  com, 
mules,  horses,  hogs,  &c.  Thou- 
sands in  the  rich  producing  region 
of  the  United  States  have  been  kept 
from  actual  want  by  the  generous 
charity  of  the  manufacturing  or 
non-producing  section  of  our  vast 
country.  How  long  can  the  Uni- 
ted States  afford  to  have  its  pro- 
ducers turned  into  paupers?  In 
no  period  of  her  history  has  the 
South  shewed  greater  energy  than 
during  the  last  two  disastrous 
years.  Without  money,  without 
credit,  without  permanent  labor, 
and  under  the  depression  of  un- 
friendly  legislation,  she  has  re- 


paired her  waste  places,  built  up 
her  burnt  towns  and  villages,  re- 
stored her  torn  up  rail-roads, 
started  once  more  her  schools  and 
colleges,  and  so  cultivated  her 
soil  as  to  furnish  three-fourths  of 
the  exports  of  the  country.  This 
agricultural  labor  has  been  car- 
ried on  where  levees  had  been  cut 
exposing  to  inundations,  where 
fences  had  been  burnt,  implements 
of  husbandry  destroyed,  and 
horses  and  mules  so  scarce  that 
men  and  even  women  have  pulled 
the  plough  by  hand.  Is  there  not 
enough  here  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  most  malignant  phi- 
lanthropist? Is  there  not  enough 
here  to  suggest  the  thought  that 
the  South,  with  friendly  legisla- 
tion and  a  generous  helping  hand, 
would  soon  afford  once  more  a 
market  for  the  West,  and  impart 
confidence  to  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? The  products  of  the 
South  even  now  constitute  almost 
the  sole  exports  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  almost  the  sole  hope 
of  establishing  the  currency  upon 
a  sure  basis  I  Xorthem  men,  who 
have  attempted  the  cultivation  of 
Southern  farms,  have  generally 
made  miserable  failures.  The 
Southern  people,  of  course,  under- 
stand the  culture  of  their  own 
staples  and  the  management  of 
their  own  system  of  labor  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  can. — 
Hence,  enlightened  self-interest 
should  prompt  the  Korth  and 
West  to  give  a  wise  encourage- 
ment to  Southern  planters  by  a 
fair  and  equal  legislation,  impo- 
sing upon  them  no  heavier  bur- 
dens than  they  themselves  are 
willing  to  bear.  No  man  of  sense 
doubts   that    the    agriculture  of 
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the  South  built  up  the  great  cities 
of  the  North  and  made  the  whole 
United  States  rich  and  prosperous. 
No  one  at  all  conversant  with  sta- 
tistics doubts  that  upon  resusci- 
tating  the  South  depends  the  only 
hope  of  maintaining  the  credit  of 
the  government  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  rich  bond-holders, 
the  merchant  princes,  the  farmers, 
the  mechanics— all  classes  and 
couditionsare  interested  in  South- 
em  prosperity.  The  party  that 
devises  unjust  and  unequal  legis- 
lation for  that  section  will  surely 
be  pushed  to  the  wall.  Self-inter- 
est will  in  the  long  run  get  the 
better  of  hate  and  prejudice. — 
However  willing  the  loyal  North 
may  be  to  see  the  rebellious  South 
punished,  the  loyal  North  is  not 
willing  to  see  ruin  brought  to  her 
own  border  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject. We  think  that  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  the  American 
people  will  see  that  they  are  pay- 
ing too  dear  for  their  whistle  of 
negro  equality.  If  we  estimate 
the  bale  of  cotton  at  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  payment  last  year  in 
the  reduced  production  of  cotton 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  millions,  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand,  three 
hundred  doUarsI  (8317,774,300.) 
Assuming  that  the  loss  upon  all 
the  other  products  of  the  South  is 
equal  to  that  upon  cotton,  we  paid 
last  year  9635,548,600  for  this  eb- 
ony whistle.  How  long  will 
the  people  be  willing  to  sustain 
this  annual  loss?  A  voice  has 
reached  our  little  backwoods  vil- 
lage on  this  9th  October  morning, 
coming  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  "  this  is  the  last  year  of  fol- 
lyl"    So  may  it  be. 


In  our  August  number,  we  ven- 
tured to  suggest  to  our  colored 
brethren  that  they  should  put  on 
probation  for  a  season,  their  new 
lovers,  who  had  once  been  negro- 
traders  or  fire-eaters.  As  our  ad- 
vice was  received  in  such  a  kind 
and  appreciative  spirit,  we  ven- 
ture to  drop  them  another  hint. 
In  the  first  transports  of  requited 
love  when  the  youthful  pair  are 
exchanging  vows,  and  for  the  first 
time  having  a  tender  exchange  of 
confidential  confessions,  it  is  usual 
(so  say  the  novel  writers)  for  the 
enamored  couple  to  ask  one  an- 
other, '^  when  did  you  first  begin 
to  love  me  ?"  It  is  delightful  for 
them  to  trace  back  in  their  own 
experience  the  first  awakening  of 
the  soft  emotion,  and  each  desires 
to  know  when  the  other  first  felt 
the  kindling  of  the  gentle  flame. 
The  lady,  especially,  is  inclined  to 
learn  the  precise  day,  yea  the 
precise  moment  when  her  dear 
swain  heaved  the  first  sigh  for  her. 
And  if  she  be  at  all  jealously  in- 
clined, she  will  not  rest  satisfied 
until  she  has  found  out  all  the 
motives,  causes  and  attendant  cir^ 
cumstances,  which  brought  about 
the  first  sigh.  Was  it  the  charm- 
ing style  of  her  dress?  Was  it 
the  sweetness  of  her  smile?  Was 
it  her  singing  or  dancing?  Was 
it  some  noble  sentiment  she  ut- 
tered, or  some  sparkling  witticism? 
All  these  interrogatories  and 
many  more  (we  get  our  informa- 
tion from  the  story  books)  are 
pressed  upon  her  lover,  and  he 
has  to  tell  the  precise  moment 
when  Cupid^s  arrow  struck  him, 
and  describe  the  precise  feather 
which  winged  the  arrow. 

Our  suggestion  to  our  colored 
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brother  is  that  he  should  imitate 
the  pmdenoe,  as  well  as  the  ten- 
derness, of  the  jealous  lover. — 
When  the  old  negro-trader  and 
the  old  secessionist  comes  billing 
and  cooing  around  you,  gratify 
him  with  a  kiss  of  tenderness,  but 
at  the  same  time,  ask  him,  *'when 
did  you  first  begin  to  love  me? 
Was  it  before  or  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg?  Was  it  before  or 
after  the  passage  of  the  Sherman 
bill?  What  was  it  made  you  love 
me?  Was  you  heart  won  by  the 
shape  of  my  nose,  the  quality  of 
my  haur  or  the  style  of  my  foot? 
Were  you  subdued,  however,  not 
by  my  personal  graces,  but  by  the 
charms  of  my  conversation  and 
the  nobleness  of  my  soul "? 

All  these  questions  are  import- 
ant and  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
duly  propounded.  The  negro  has 
a  right  to  know  at  what  precise 
moment  the  tender  passion  first 
seized  the  old  negro-trader,  and 
what  particular  grace  of  person 
or  character  first  excited  the  soft 
emotion. 

Since  we  have  become  a  loyal 
editor,  we  feel  an  irresistible  in- 
clination to  explain  our  meaning 
by  a 'Mittle  anecdote,)'  after  the 
manner  of  the  'Mate  lamented/' 

We  remember  that  in  our  youth- 
ful days,  (a  long  time  ago,)  a  gen- 
tleman (with  whose  subsequent 
history  the  world  has  resounded) 
came  to  us  and  said,  ''I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  once  thought 

the  features    of  Miss  were 

harsh,  now  they  seem  to  me  all 
sweetness."  As  the  lady  in  due 
season  became  his  wife,  we  pre- 
sume he  found  out  the  cause  of 
his  change  of  opinion.  Did  little 
Cupid  have  something  to  do  with 
it?    So  it  seemed  to  us. 


The  President  of  the  first  ne- 
gro Convention,  which  met  in 
Haleigh,  had  told  Gen.  Howard  a 
short  time  before,  that  the  negroes 
were  incorrigible  thieves  and  liars, 
and  that  there  was  no  good  thing 
in  them.  What  caused  his  sud- 
den change  of  views?  Had  the 
mischievous  God*  with  his  bow 
and  arrows  any  thing  to  do  with 
it?  If  so,  at  what  time  was  the 
shaft  shot?  How  deep  did  it  pen- 
etrate? Let  each  fond  lover  be 
asked  the  question  ''when  did 
you  first  love  me?"  "How  much 
do  you  love  me?" 

For  fear  (hat  all  may  not  be 
equally  candid,  we  will  give  the 
answer  of  the  frankest  of  the 
crowd  of  adorers.  "I  began  to 
love  you  just  after  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  bill.  My  love  is 
equal  to  the  extent  of  my  proper- 
ty, and  the  measure  thereof  is  my 
fear  of  confiscation!'^ 

The  article,  called  "RecoUec- 
tionft  of  Fredericksburg,"  in  our 
October  number,  was  kindly  fur- 
nished to  us  by  Gov.  Humphreys, 
of  Mississippi.  It  contains  an 
apparent  reflection  upon  General 
Pendleton,  Chief  of  Artillery  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Our  aim  is  to  give  an  impartial 
hearing^to  every  body.  We  have 
received  a  note  from  Gen.  Pendle- 
ton setting  forth  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  publish  it  in  his  own 
words. 

In  looking  over  Humphrey's  ac- 
count of  Fredericksburg  against 
Sedgewick,  I  notice  he  says  I 
would  only  send  to  Barksdale's 
aid  a  section  of  guns  of  the  Wash- 
ington Artillery,  when  I  had  a  large 
number  doing  nothing.  He  is 
wholly  mistaken.    He  was  not  in 
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a  situation  to  know  the  facta 
of  the  case.  The  error  had  been 
committed  by  General  Chilton, 
whether  by  General  Lee's  positive 
direction  1  am  not  actually  sure, 
of  ordering  away  nearly  all  the 
guns  against  my  remonstrances, 
so  that  I  had  to  strain  a  point  in 
sending  to  Barksdale's  assistance 
even  two  guns.  But  I  cannot  do 
more  here  than  merely  mention 
the  matter. 

That  which  has  astonished  our 
people  the  most  in  the  character 
of  the  Abolition  emmlssaries  sent 
among  us,  is  the  extraordinary 
aptitude  they  have  shown  in 
squeezing  money  out  of  this  sorely 
harried  and  bummerized  region. 
Their  first  plan  was  to  involve  the 
negroes  in  broils  with  the  whites 
and  then  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
fines  through  the  Blessed  Bureau. 
Their  next  step  was  to  establish 
little  schools  for  the  dear  little 
piccaninnies,  and  when  the  funds 
of  said  schools  were  about  ex- 
hausted to  bid  their  precipus 
charges  a  tearful  adieu,  leaving 
behind  as  treasured  mementos 
their  saintly  photograms  at  a  dol- 
lar a  piece.  The  third  scheme  is 
still  in  successful  operation.  It 
consists  in  establishing  *' Loyal 
Leagues,"  charging  three  dollars 
for  initiation  fees  and  half  a  dol- 
lar per  week  for  contingent  ex- 
penses. 

Looking  down  the  long  vista  of 
ages,  St.  Paul  saw  all  this  shuffling 
and  struggling  and  squirming  of 
the  Abolitionists  for  sordid  pelf, 
and  he  has,  in  a  single  sentence, 
described  their  character,  "sup- 
posing that  gain  is  godliness." 
(1  Tim.  vi.  verse  6)  Dr.  Dabney  in 
his  able  and  eloquent  "  Defence  of 
Virginia"   thus    alludes    to    St. 


Paul's    charge    of   covetousness 
against  the  Abolitionists: 

"  The  more  carefully  these 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  con- 
sidered, the  more  exceedingly  re- 
markably will  they  appear. — 
Doubtless,  every  reaaer  of  previ- 
ous ages  has  felt  a  slight  trace  of 
wonder,  that  the  apostle  should 
have  left  on  record  a  rebuke  of 
such  particularity,  sternness,  and 
emphasis,  when  there  appeared 
nothing  in  the  opinions  or  abuses 
of  the  Christian  world,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  quite  to*  justify 
it.  We  have  no  evidence  that, 
either  in  the  primitive  or  medi- 
aeval church,  any  marked  dispo- 
sition prevaUed  to  assail  the  rights 
of  masters  over  their  slaves,  to 
such  extent  as  to  threaten  the  dis- 
organization of  civil  society  or 
the  dishonoring  of  Christianity 
thereby.  This  denunciation  of 
the  apostle  seems  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  the  quietus  to  the 
spirit  of  abolition,  so  long  as 
any  reverence  for  inspiration  re- 
mained. Even  while  the  policy 
of  the  Koman  Church  and  clergy 
was  steadily  directed  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  feudal  slavery  in  Westr 
ern  Europe,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  doctors  of  that  church 
assailed  the  master's  rights  or 
preached  insubordination  to  the 
slaves.  Why  then  did  St.  Paul 
judee  it  neccessary  to  leave  on  re- 
cord so  startling  a  denunciation? 
The  question  is  answered  by  the 
events  of  our  age:  these  words 
were  written  for  us  on  whom  these 
ends  of  the  world  have  come. — 
And  we  have  here  a  striking  proof 
that  his  pen  was  guided  by  omnis- 
cient foreknowledge.  The  God 
who  told  Paul  what  to  write,  fore- 
saw that  though  the  primitive 
church  stood  m  comparatively 
slight  need  of  such  admonitions, 
the  century  would  come,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  ages,  when  the 
church  would  be  invaded  and  de- 
filed by  the  deadly  spirit  of  modern 
abolitionism,    a    spirit    perverse. 
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blind,  divisive  and  disorganizing, 
which  would  become  the  giant 
scourge  and  opprobrium  of  Christ- 
ianitjT.  Therefore  has  this  stern 
warning  been  recorded  here,  and 
left  standing  until  events  should 
make  men  understand  both  its 
wisdom  and  the  lineaments  of  the 
monster  which  it  foreshadowed. 
The  learned  Calvin,  and  the  ami- 
able Henry,  in  explaining  the 
Epistle  to  Fhilemon,  allude  to  the 
question:  Why  should  this  short 
letter,  which  directly  touches  no 
public  concernment  of  the  church- 
es, written  on  a  personal  topic 
from  Paul  to  his  friend,  be  pre- 
served among  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures by  God's  Spirit  and  provi- 


dence? They  answer,  that  it  was 
placed  there  because,  although 
short  and  of  private  concernment, 
it  teaches  us  many  pleasing  les- 
sons of  Paul's  condescension  and 
courtesy,  and  above  all^  of  the 
adaptationt)f  Christianity  to  visit, 
purify,  and  elevate  the  lowest  and 
vilest  of  the  ranks  of  men.  This 
is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but 
another  part  of  God's  purpose  is 
now  developed.  He  left  this  little 
Epistle  among  his  authoritative 
words,  because  he  foresaw  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the 
Church  would  need  just  the  in- 
structions against  insubordina- 
tion, which  are  here  presented  in 
a  concrete  case." 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Die  Modenwblt,  edited  by 
Trang  Lipperheide,  in  Berlin,  and 
printed  by  Edelman,  of  Leipsic,  is 
one  of  the  leading  magazines  of 
fashion  in  Europe.  Mr.  S.  T. 
Taylor,  349  Canal  Street,  N'ew 
Tork,  publishes  a  translation, 
with  the  engravings,  as  nearly  as 
possible /ac-8tmi?e^  of  the  original. 
A  lady  friend  says  of  it,  "  It  is  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  know 
-r— just  what  is  needed  by  Southern 
ladies  who  cannot  now  send  their 
orders  to  Paris,  or  even  Kew 
Tork,  as  they  did  in  former  times. 
The  patterns,  which  I  have  tried, 
are  all  good,  and  the  directions 
are  so  clear  and  minute,  that  any 
lady  who  sews  neatly  can  make 
fashionable  and  elegant  garments 
for  herself,  her  children  and  even 
her  husband,  for  patterns  for  gen- 
tlemen's clothing  are  also  given. 


This  periodical  gives  us  a  high 
idea  of  the  housewifely  qualitfes  of 
the  German  ladies,  for  nothing 
but  the  requirt^.ments  of  such  a 
class  of  ladies  could  have  brought 
into  existence  such  a  magazine. — 
Not  only  does  it  give  patterns  for 
bonnets,  blouses,  dresses,  cloaks, 
«&c.,  for  the  ladies,  and  hats,  coats 
and  pants  of  gentlemen  and  boys, 
but  directions  for  making  many 
kinds  of  household  conveniences, 
amongst  other  things  I  notice  a 
carpet  sack  for  the  feet — which 
must  have  been  devised  by  some 
delicate  lady,  who  knows  what  it 
is  to  suffer  with  cold  feet  on  a 
journey  or  in  church.  We  com- 
mend most  heartily,  this  German 
production,  to  Southern  belles,  as 
•well  as  housewives  and  mothers." 
Terms,  for  one  year,  ?3.00 
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Blackwood's    Magazine.— 

This  old  &vorite  still  brings  its 
monthly  freight  of  good  things  to 
the  expectant  reader.  ''Brown- 
lows^'  IS  a  charming  tale  not  yet 
finished.  Had  the  author  visited 
the  American  shores  in  1867,  he 
would  have  given  his  pretty  ro- 
mance a  different  name.  The 
"Royal  Idyll" shows  the  view  tak- 
en by  British  scholars  of  the 
Queen's  book,  and  we  read  it  with 
a  feeling  of  envy  for  the  people  to 
whom  loyalty  is  so  pleasant.  They 
love  their  sovereign  as  poor  '*  lit- 
tle Giffen  of  Tennessee-'  loved  the 
South.  The  loyal  Tory  writer 
even  ''  hears,  with  doffed  bonnet 
and  bent  knees,  that  her  Majesty 
was  irritated  and  prejudiced 
against  the  Tories,"  and  adds  ''It 
was  the  only  unreasonable  and  in- 
comprehensible sentiment  which 
we  have  had  the  pain  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  our  sovereign.— 
But  our  liege  Lady  was  young, 
and  youth,  even  when  most  per- 
fect, is  lial)le  to  hallucinations. — 
And  the  party  then  in  power  may 
have  felt  themselves  safe  in  pre- 
possessing her  mind  against  their 
political  rivals;  for  what  could 
shake  our  loyalty  to  the  crown?" 
Happy  are  the  people  who  have 
but  one  sovereign,  and  that  a  lov- 
ing and  a  gentle  one. 


A  Defence  of  Vibginia  (and 

THBOUGH  HEtt  OF  THE  SOUTH) 

IN  Recent  and  Pending 
Contests  against  the  Sec- 
tional Party.  By  Robert 
L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia, 
late  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
Published  by  Edward  J.  Hale 
&  Son,  16  Murray- street,  New 


York.    Mailed,  free  of  postage, 

on  receipt  of  81.50: 

May  God  bless  this  noble  champ- 
ion, of  Virginia,  the  South,  and 
of  Bible  truth.  In  these  days  of 
doubt,  despondency,  and  gloom, 
when  our  former  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  become  confused,  and 
failing  faith  is  almost  ready  to 
ask,  like  Pilate,  "  what  is  truth?" 
such  a  volume  comes  like  "  cold 
waters  to  a  thirsty  soul."  Dr. 
Dabney  is,  himself,  one  of  that 
"  precious  seed  of  men,  who  are 
men  of  principle,  and  not  of  ex- 
pediency; who  alone  (if  any  can) 
are  able  to  reconstruct  society, 
after  the  tumult  of  faction  shall 
have  spent  its  rage,  upon  the 
foundations  of  truth  and  justice.*' 
In  his  arguments  in  the  5th  and 
6th  chapters,  however,  we  ex- 
pected to  find  some  recognition  of 
a  distinction  between  heathen  and 
Christian  slaves.  Should  not  a 
heathen  slave,  who  becomes  a 
Christian,  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  a  Hebrew  slave?  St. 
Paul  says,  "if  ye  be  Christ's,  then 
are  ye  Abraham's  seed."  By  be- 
coming, therefore,  Abraham's 
seed,  ought  he  not  to  enjoy  the 
civil  rights  of  Abraham's  child- 
ren? We  would  like  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Dabney  and  other  theolo- 
gians on  this  point,  simply  in  its 
bearing  on  scriptural  elucidation. 

Compendium  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  with  Ques- 
tions, adapted  to  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  M.  J.  Kerney, 
A.  M.  Author  of  First  Class 
Book  of  History,  &c.  Publish- 
ed by  John  Murphy  &  Co., 
Baltimore: 
We  think  this  an  excellent  com- 
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pendium  of  history,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  all  Southern  schools. 

Modern  History  from  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  to  the  year  of  onr 
Lord,  1867.  By  Peter  Frbdet, 

D.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in 
St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore. 
Published  by  John  Murphy 
&  Co.,  Marble  Building,  182. 
Baltimore-street,  Baltimore: 
This,  also,  is  a  valuable  book 

for  schools. 

The  Work  of  Christ.  By 
Enoch  M.  Martin,  D.  D.— 
Published  by  P.  M.  Pinckard, 
108.  Pine-street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Price  65  cents: 

This  is  a  small  book  of  137  pages. 
The  author  says:  *'  The  writing 
of  this  little  book  has  been  a  means 
of  grace  to  me.  What  the  thought 
may  be  to  others,  1  know  not;  to 
me  it  has  been  a  living  power.  I 
contemplate  Christ  and  his  work, 
and  worship  God  with  a  deeper 

joy." 

Diary  of  a  Southern  Refu- 
gee.   By  a  Lady,  of  Virginia. 

E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  16,  Murray 
street,  New  York.  Mailed, 
free  of  postage,  for  $2: 

We  have  not  had  time  to  read 
this  book,  which  is  gotten  up  in 
Mr.  Hale's  usual,  beautiful  style. 

The  Southern  Review,  July, 
1867.  We  are  gratified  to  see  this 
able  and  scholarly  Review  main- 
taining the  high  character  with 
which  it  began  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year. 

The  opening  article  in  this 
number  is  entitled    ''  Ireland  and 


her  miseries, '^  in  which  is  com- 
pressed a  most  instructive  and 
well  written  resume  of  the  history 
of  that  long  oppressed  and  un- 
happy country.  At  the  close, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Fenian 
movement,  and  the  encourage- 
ment given  it  by  the  United  States 
Government,  during  our  struggle, 
is  assigned  as  a  reason  why  such 
large  numbers  of  the  Irish  were 
inveigled  into  the  Northern  ar- 
mies. 

The  second  article  contains  an 
account  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
in  which  the  claims  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field  upon  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind, while  amply  acknowledged 
and  appreciated,  are  shown  to  be 
something  less  than  those  of 
Christopher  Columbus  upon  the 
same. 

The  third  article,  and  one  which 
has  most  pleased  us,  is  devoted  to 
"  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Dr.  Lie- 
ber  on  Civil  Liberty."  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  English  Radicals,  and  is  pro- . 
nounced  by  his  followers,  both  in 
England  and  America,  as  *the 
king  of  thinkers.'  His  work*  On 
Liberty'  appeared,  we  believe,  in 
1865,  and  was  hailed  as  the  glori- 
ous 'evangel  of  the  nineteenth 
century.'  Did  space  permit  we 
would  be  glad  to  present  some  of 
the  points  on  which  the  Reviewer 
lays  bare  Mr.  Mill's  inconsisten- 
cies, misrepresentations,  and  fa- 
natical and  reckless  disregard  of 
the  claims  of  truth;  especially  the 
notice  of  his  attack  on  the  moral- 
ity of  theN  ew  Testament,  which 
is  shown  to  be  a  compound  of  ig- 
norance, self-contradiction  and 
vanity,  of  Itself  suflacient  to  dis- 
credit, if  not  to  disgrace,  his  pre- 
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tenaions  as  an  apostle  of  Liberty, 
or  as  a  sound  thinker. 

The  fourth  article  has  for  its 
subject  tlie  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc, 
Maid  of  Orleans.  To  the  fair 
reader,  indeed  to  all  who  would 
know  something  'of  a  woman 
whose  native  genius  and  splendid 
achievements  are  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  annals  of  her  sex,  the 
article  will  be  highly  entertain- 
ing. 

"The  ITorth  and  the  South"  is 
the  title  under  which  are  treated 
some  interesting  questions  in  our 
political  history,  debated  in  secret 
session  in  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  which  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  publication  of  the  Madigon 
Papers. 

The  readers  of  romance  will  be 
interested  in  the  essay  on  "  Fic- 
arespo  Romances,"  and  our  fair 
countrywomen  of  culture  will  en- 
joy the  article  on  "  Xanthippe  and 
Socrates,"  in  which  the  character 
of  that  ancient  shrew  is  defended 
with  learned  and  gallant  ingenui- 
ty. 

The  "  Causes  of  Sectional  Dis- 


content" is  the  subject  of  an  arti- 
cle which  is  timely-and  ably  writ- 
ten. 

The  number  concludes  with  a 
trenchant  criticism  upon  Mr.  Me- 
Cabe's  "Life  and  Campaigns  of 
jGeneral  B.  £.  Lee,"  and  the 
usual  book  notices. 

To  all  thinking  men  in  ,the 
South,  to  the  young  men  and 
young  women  especially,  we 
cordially  commend  this  .Ber<etr. 
Since  Sydney  Smith,  and  his 
co-adjutors  founded  the  Edinburg 
Beview  in  1802,  there  has  been 
developed  a  new  power  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  letters.— 
The  Monifily  and  Quarterly  peri- 
odical has  become  indispensable 
to  every  one  who  would  be  at  all 
informed  on  the  great  questions 
which  agitate  the  world  at  the 
present  day.  We  trust  Prof. 
Bledsoe,  whom  we  regard  as  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  this  coun- 
try, may  reap  the  success  which 
his  elTorts  so  highly  deserve.  The 
BemevD  is  published  at  Ko.  6,  St. 
Paul's  street,  Baltimore,  by  Bled- 
soe &  Browne.  J.  h.  h. 


Our  Engraving  is  the  portrait 
Jackson. 


of  Julia,  only  child  of  Stonewall 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  IST  KENTUCKY  BRIGADE. 


Ix  the  general  history  which 
will  go  down  to  posterity  of  such 
immense  hodies  of  men  as  were 
gathered  under  the  banners  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  it 
is  not  likely  that  more  than  a 
brief  and  cursory  reference  can  or 
will  be  made  to  the  services  of  so 
small  a  force  as  composed  the 
First  Kentucky  Brigade.  Yet  the 
anomalous  position  which  it  occu- 
pied, in  regard  to  the  revolution, 
in  having  revolted  against  both 
State  and  Federal  authority,  ex- 
iling itself  from  home,  from  for- 
tune, from  kindred,  and  from 
friends— abandoning  every  thing 
which  makes  life  desirable  save 
honor,  gave  it  an  individuality 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  calm  student, 
who,  in  coming  years,  traces  the 
progress  of  the  mighty  social  con- 
vulsion in  which  it  acted  no  ig- 
noble part.  The  State,  too,  from 
which  it  came,  whatever  may  be 
its  destiny  or  its  ultimate  fate, 
will  remember,  with  melancholy 
and  mournful  interest,  not  per- 
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haps  unmingled  with  remorse,  the 
career  of  that  gallant  band  of  men, 
who,  of  all  the  thousands  in  its 
borders  inheriting  the  proud  name 
and  lofty  fame  of  Kentuckians, 
stood  forth  fearlessly  by  deeds  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  an  un- 
doubted majority  of  her  people — 
disapprobation  of  wrong  and  tyr- 
anny. Children  now  in  their  cra- 
dles, youths  as  yet  unborn,  will 
enquire,  with  an  earnest  eager- 
ness which  volumes  of  recital  can 
not  satisfy,  how  their  countrymen 
demeaned  themselves  in  the  fierce 
ordeal  which  they  had  elected  as 
the  test  of  their  patriotism— how 
they  bore  themselves  on  the 
march,  and  in  the  bivouac,  how 
in  the  trials  of  the  long  and  sad 
retreat— how  amid  the  wild  car- 
nage of  the  stricken  field.  Fair 
daughters  of  the  State  will  often- 
times, even  amid  the  rigid  cen- 
sorship which  forbids  utterance  of 
words,  love  to  come  in  thought 
and  linger  about  the  lonely  graves 
where  the  men  of  the  Kentucky 
Brigade   sleep,    wrapped   in    no 
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winding  sheets  save  their  battle 
clothes,  beneath  no  monuments 
save  the  trees  of  the  forest  torn 
and  mutilated  by  the  iron  storm, 
in  which  the  slumberers  met 
death.  It  has  seemed  to  me  not 
improper  therefore  that  the  story 
should  be  told  by  one  possessing 
peculiar  facilities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
detached  portions  of  the  force, 
and  who,  in  the  capacity  of  a  staff 
officer,  under  the  directions  of  Its 
Greneral,  issued  every  order  and 
participated  in  every  movement 
of  the  brigade,  who  had  not  only 
the  opportunity  but  the  desire  to 
do  justice  to  all  who  composed  it, 
from  him  who  bore  worthily  the 
truncheon  of  the  General,  to  those 
who  not  less  worthily  in  their 
places  bore  their  muskets  as  pri- 
vates. A  deep  interest  will  al- 
ways be  felt  in  the  history  of  the 
effort  which  was  made,  by  men 
strong  in  their  faith  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  republican  forms  of 
government,  notwithstanding  the 
tyranny  which  the  great  experi- 
ment in  the  United  States  had 
culminated  in,  to  reconstruct  from 
the  shattered  fragments  of  free 
institutions  upon  which  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Federal  power  were 
trampling,  a  social  and  political 
fabric,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
they  and  their  posterity  might  en- 
joy the  rights  of  freemen.  When 
the  first  seven  Southern  States  se- 
ceded and  President  Lincoln  took 
the  initial  steps  to  coerce  them, 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  declar- 
ed that  any  attempt  to  do  so  by 
marching  troops  over  her  soil 
would  be  resisted  to  the  last  ex- 


tremity. The  Governor  had  re- 
fused to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
Executive  for  troops  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Legislature  approved 
his  course.  But  here  unanimity 
ceased:  effort  after  effort  was 
made  in  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  call  of  a  sovereignty  con- 
vention. The  majority  steadily 
resisted  it.  As  a  compromise,  the 
neutrality  of  the  State  was  as- 
sumed, acquiesced  in  by  the  sym- 
pathizers with  the  Korth  because 
they  intended  to  violate  it  when 
the  occasion  was  ripe;  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Southern  men  because 
while  their  impulses  all  prompted 
them  to  make  common  cause  with 
their  Southern  brethren,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  neutrality  of  the 
State  in  presenting  an  effective  bar- 
rier of  seven  hundred  miles  of  fron- 
tier between  the  South  and  inva- 
sion, offered  her  more  efficient  as- 
sistance than  the  most  active  co<>p- 
eration  could  have  done.  The 
Legislature  adjourned;  the  can- 
vass commenced  for  a  new  Gener- 
al Assembly;  delegates  were  elect- 
ed pledged  to  strict  neutrality;  the 
Northern  sympathizers  had  been 
vigorous,  active,  and  energetic, 
and  unscrupulous.  They  had  in 
every  county  organized  "Home 
Guards;"  arms  were,  by  their 
connivance,  introduced  by  the 
Federal  government  in  large  quan- 
tities. On  the  1st  Monday  in 
September  the  Legislature  met,  the 
mask  was  thrown  off;  neutrality 
was  scouted;  troops  were  openly 
levied  for  the  Korthem  army,  and 
the  outraged  Southern  men  re- 
volted. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1S6I, 
bodies  of  the  young  men  of  the 
State  had  repaired  to  Camp  Boone, 
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in  Tennessee,  near  the  Kentucky  General  Buckner,  with  some  Ten- 
line,  where  were  forming  regi-  nessee  troops  and  the  Kentucky 
ments  to  be  mustered  into  the  regiments,  moved  to  Bowling 
Service  of  the  Confederate  States.  Green,  in  Kentucky,  and  occupied 
Most  of  these  had  been  previously  it,'  fortifying  it  and  fitting  it  for 
members  of  the  State  Guard  of  the  base  of  active  operations  of 
Kentucky,  and  consequently  had  the  Confederate  armies  in  Ken- 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  syste-  tucky,  which  it  became  for  some 
matic  and  scientific  drill,  they  months.  One  regiment  of  infan- 
were  rapidly  organized  into  three  try  and  a  battery  of  artillery  was 
regiments  of  infantry,  known  as  thrown  forward  to  the  bridge  on 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Kentucky  Green  Hiver,  under  command  of 
regiments  of  volunteers,  the  2nd  Colonel  Hawes;  the  bridge  shortly 
havingasitsColonel,  J.  M.  Hawes,  after  was  burned  by  the  Confede- 
recently  an  officer  of  the  United  rate  troops.  Captain  John  Mor- 
States  Army,  but  who  with  a  de-  gan  a  few  days  subsequently  to 
votion  which  almost  invariably  this  reached  this  command  with 
manifested  itself  among  the  ofH-  one  hundred  men  from  the  interior 
eers  of  Southern  birth,  promptly  of  Kentucky.  These  men  were 
and  cheerfully  gave  up  the  ad-  mounted,  to  serve  as  scouts,  and 
vantages  of  a  certain  and  fixed  here  commenced  that  career  which 
position  in  a  regularly  organized  afterwards  gained  for  their  fear- 
army,  to  offer  his  sword  and  mili-  less  leader  a  continental  reputa- 
tary  knowledge  to  the  cause  of  tion  as  a  bold,  daring  and  effect- 
Southern  independence.  He  was  ive  partisan  officer.  Few  men 
soon  succeeded  by  Colonel  Eoger  indeed,  with  means  so  limited, 
Hanson  ;the  3rd  had  as  its  Colonel,  and  in  the  midst  of  movements  so 
Lloyd  Tighlman,  the  4th  Eobert  grand  and  stupendous  that  the 
P.  Trabue.  Colonel  Tighlman  be-  career  of  general  officers  have 
fore  his  regiment  was  actively  in  been  lost  sight  of,  have  won  such 
service,  was  made  a  Brigadier,  a  name  and  reputation.  Of  a 
and  its  Lieut.  Colonel,  Thompson,  mild  and  unassuming  demeanor, 
succeeded  to  the  Colonelcy.  These  gentle  and  affable  in  his  manners, 
three  regiments  formed  the  nu-  handsome  in  person,  and  possess- 
cleus  of  a  brigade,  to  the  command  ed  of  all  that  polish  of  address 
of  which.  Brigadier  General  S.  B.  which  is  supposed  to  best  qualify 
Buckner,  recently  Inspector  Gen-  men  for  the  drawing  room  and 
eral  and  active  commander  of  the  parlor,  no  enterprise  however 
Kentucky  State  Guard,  was  as-  dangerous,  no  reconnoisance  how- 
signed  by  President  Davis.  To  ever  tiresome  and  wearying  could 
this  command  were  afterwards  daunt  his  spirits  or  deter  him 
added  the  5th  Kentucky,  com-  from  his  purpose.  For  months, 
manded  by  Col.  Thomas  Hunt,  with  his  handful  of  men,  he 
the  6th  commanded  by  Colonel  swept  the  northern  bank  of  Green 
Joseph  Lewis,  Cobb's  battery  and  Eiver,  cutting  off  the  supplies  of 
Byrnes'  battery  of  artillery.  the   enemy,    destroying     bridges 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1861,  necessary  for  their  transportation, 
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capturing  their  pickets,  and  bar-  passing  through  eastern  Tennes- 
assing  their  flanks,  moving  with  see  and  Kentucky  far  in  the  rear 
a  celerity  and  secrecy  which  de-  of  the  Federal  army,  fell  upon 
fied  pursuit  or  detection.  No  com-  their  train  at  Gallatin,  Tennessee, 
mander  of  a   detached    post  or  and  lit  up  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
guard  of  the  enemy  could  flatter  spondent  Tennesseans.by  one  of 
himself  that  distance  from   Bow-  his  bold   and    daring   strokes.— 
ling  Green  or  disagreeableness  of  Even  when    the  Southern  army 
weather  could  protect  him  from  a  had  passed  the  Tennessee  River, 
visit  from     Morgan.      He   was  when  every  available    soldier  of 
liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  the  South  was  supposed  to  be  at 
hour,  in  any  weather,  or  at  any  Corinth  to  meet  the  overwhelm- 
point     beyond     the    intrenched  ing  hosts  of  the  invader,  Morgan 
camps  of  the  Federal  army.    The  gathering  three  or  four  hundred 
earth  might  be  soaked  with  the  of  his  men,  re-crossed  the  River, 
rain,  which  for  days    had  been  fell  upon  the   railroad  train,  at 
falling,  the   roads  might  be  im-  Athens,  Alabama,  captured  two 
passable,  the  Green  and  Barren  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners  and 
Rivers  with  their  tributaries  might  destroyed  the  cars.    Ambushed, 
be  swollen  far  beyond  their  banks,  defeated,  cut  to  pieces  and  routed 
but  over  that  earth  and  across  by  greatly  superior  forces  a  few 
those  rivers,  when  least  expected,  days  afterwards,  hardly  had  the 
came  Morgan  as  with  the  swoop  news  reached   Louisville    of  his 
of  an  eagle,  and  after  destroying  disaster,    when    collecting     two 
the  munitions  of  the  enemy,  or  hundred   of    his    scattered   com- 
capturing  his  guards,  was  away  mand,  he  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
again,  leaving  behind  him  a  polite  upon  the  railroad  train  at  Cave 
note   intimating   he   would    call  City,  in  the  centre  of  Kentucky, 
again  soon,  or  perhaps  telegraph-  capturing  many  prisoners,  thou- 
ing   a   dispatch  to    the   nearest  sands   of  dollars  in  money,   and 
Federal  commander,  giving  him  destroying    forty-three     baggage 
full  and  precise  particulars  of  the  cars  laden  with  the  enemy's  stores, 
movements  he  had  just  nmde,  and      Early  in  November,   1861,  the 
most   provokmg   details   of    the  Hon.  John  C.    Breckinridge  ar- 
damage  he  had  Just  committed. —  rived  at  Bowling  Green,  when  he 
Long  after  the  Confederate  army  resigned  his  seat  as  Senator  from 
had     retired      from     Kentucky,  Kentucky,  in  the  Federal   Con- 
when   the   entire   State   was   in  gress,  and  was  immediately  com- 
undisputed  .  possession    of     the  missioned  as    Brigadier  General 
Northern  armies,  many  a  South-  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
ern  sympathizer  found  immunity  the  Kentucky  Brigade,    General 
and  protection  from  maltreatment  Buckner   assuming   command  of 
and  outrage   by    the   significant  a  division  of  which  the  Kentucky 
threat  that  Morgan  would  visit  that  brigade   was  a  component  part, 
neighborhood  soon ;    and   indeed  He  assumed  command  on  the  16th 
during  the  disastrous  retreat  from  of  November.       Having   as   his 
Nashville,  the    tireless   partisan  Chief  of  Staff  and  A.  A.  General, 
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Captain  George  B.  Hodge  and 
Aid-de-Camp  Thomas  T.  Hawkin. 
The  brigade  was  ordered  to  Oak- 
land Station  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Eailroad,  where,  in 
connection  with  Hindman's  brig- 
ade, it  remained  in  observation  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  on 
the  North  Bank  of  the  Green 
River,  who  was  known  to  be  in 
great  force  at  Munfordsville,  and 
in  his  cantonments  extending  back 
towards  Elizabethtown,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  only  waiting  the 
completion  of  the  Green  River 
bridge,  which  he  was  repairing, 
to  advance  his  entire  column,  es- 
timated at  80,000  men,  on  Bow- 
ling Green  and  Nashville.  Behind 
the  curtain  of  the  brigades  of 
Hindman  and  Breckinridge,  Gen. 
Johnston  was  rapidly  pushing  on 
the  fortifications  at  Bowling 
Green,  and  by  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1862,  they  had  become 
quite  formidable. 

It  had,  however,  become  doubt- 
ful whether  the  enemy  would  at- 
tempt the  passage  of  the  Green 
River.  It  was  certain  if  he  did 
so,  his  true  attack  would  be  de- 
veloped in  a  flank  movement,  by 
way  of  Glasgow  and  Scottsville 
on  Nashville,  while  there  was  left 
him  the  alternative  of  massing 
his  troops  at  Faducah,  then  in 
his  possession,  and  availing  him- 
self of  his  enormous  supplies  of 
water  transportation,  of  moving 
by  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers  on  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  by  a  successful  attack 
on  those  works,  turning  the  flank 
of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Bow- 
ling Green,  opening  the  way  to 
Nashville,  and  possibly  enabling 
him    to   interpose     between    the 


Southern  armies  and  their  base  of 
operations.  To  guard  against 
this  latter  movement,  the  divis- 
ions of  Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow 
and  a  portion  of  the  division  of 
General  Buckner,  were,  about  the 
20th  of  January,  moved  by  way 
of  Clarksville,  to  the  support  of 
Donelson.  With  this  force 
marched  the  2nd  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, which,  after  covering  itself 
with  imperishable  glory  in  the 
terrible  combat,  of  three  days,  at 
Fort  Donelson,  was  on  the  16th 
of  February,  surrendered  to  the 
enemy,  and  passing  into  captivity, 
ceased  to  participate  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Spring  and  Summer 
of  18G2. 

By  the  10th  of  February,  defl- 
nite  information  had  been  ob- 
tained, by  General  Johnston,  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  convinced  that  an  over- 
powering force  had  moved  upon 
Forts  Donelson  and  Henry;  that 
a  heavy  column  was  pursuing 
Crittenden,  after  defeating  and 
routing  him,  at  Fishing  Creek, 
threatening  Nashville  on  that 
flank,  and  that  a  force  almost  as 
large  as  the  Confederate  force  at 
Bowling  Green  was  held  in  hand 
by  the  enemy  to  be  poured  across 
Green  River  and  attack  him  in 
front,  while  the  two  bodies  on  his 
right  and  left  united  at  Nashville 
and  closed  upon  his  rear.  With  the 
promptness  and  decision  which 
characterized  his  high  and  serene- 
ly courageous  mind.  General 
Johnston  determined  to  retire 
from  Bowling  Green  and  fall  back 
on  Nashville,  where,  uniting  with 
the  garrisons  and  troops  in  de- 
fense of  Forts  Donelson  and 
Henry,  should     those   places   be 
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found  to  be  antenable,  he  could 
hold  the  divisions  of  the  Federal 
Greneral  Grant  in  check,  while  he 
went  to  the  assistance  of  Critten- 
den, and  crushed  the  Federal 
column  advancing  by  way  of 
Cumberland  Gap.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Bowling  Green  were  with 
every  expedition  dismantled,  the 
government  stores  shipped  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  Nashville, 
and  on  the  9th  of  February,  an 
order  was  issued  by  Major  Gene- 
ral Hardee,  commanding  the 
central  army  of  Kentucky,  direct- 
ing Generals  Hind  man  and  Breck- 
inridge to  repass  the  Barren 
River  and  be  in  Bowling  Green 
by  the  night  of  the  10th.  The 
admirable  discipline  which  Gren. 
Breckinridge  had  exercised  and 
maintained  in  and  over  his  com- 
mand, enabled  him  to  comply 
promptly  with  the  order,  with- 
out confusion  and  with  no  loss  of 
stores,  equipments,  or  supplies. 
His  brigade  marching  at  8  o'clock 
a.  m.,  on  the  10th  passed  Barren 
Biver  bridge  at  3  p.  m.,  and 
bivouacked  three  miles  south  of 
Bowling  Green  for  the  night. — 
Hindman  being  fkrther  in  the  rear, 
lost  a  few  of  his  scouts  and  had 
hardly  time  to  blow  up  the  bridges 
over  Barren  River  when  the  head 
of  the  enemy's  column  came  into 
sight  and  immediately  commenced 
shelling  the  Railroad  depot  and 
that  portion  of  the  track  on 
which  were  lying  the  freight 
trains.  These  they  succeeded  in 
firing  finally. 

When  the  retreat  of  the  army 
commenced,  Breckinridge's  brig- 
ade was  constituted  the  rear 
guard.  Gen.  Hardee,  however, 
being  still  in  rear  with  the  cavalry 


and  light  artillery.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  cold,  freez- 
ing and  intensely  inclement  weath- 
er set  in,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  evidences  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion which  a  retreat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy  always  produces 
were  too  apparent  in  many  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  yet  the  soldier- 
ly manner  in  which  Breckinridge 
brought  off  his  brigade,  losing 
not  a  straggler  from  the  ranks, 
not  a  musket  or  a  tent,  speaks 
more  creditably  for  him  and  for 
them  than  the  recital  perhaps  of 
their  deeds  of  daring  in  the  field 
could  do. 

In  truth,  history  records  no 
sadder  tale  than  the  retreat  of  the 
Kentuckians  from  their  native 
State.  For  the  rest  of  the  army 
there  was  yet  hope.  Far  to  the 
South  lay  their  homesteads,  and 
their  families  rested  still  in  securi- 
ty; between  those  homesteads  and 
those  families  and  the  advancing 
foe  were  innumerable  places  where 
battle  might  be  successfully  of- 
fered, or  where  at  least  the  sons 
of  the  South  might  rear  a  ram- 
part of  their  bodies  over  which 
the  invader  could  not  pass;  time^ 
political  complications,  mutations 
of  fortune  to  which  the  most  suc- 
cessful commanders  are  liable, 
might  at  any  time  transform  the 
triumph  of  the  Northmen  into 
disaster  and  defeat.  Months  must 
elapse  before  the  advancing  col- 
umns of  the.  enemy  could  reach 
the  South,  and  ere  that  time  ar- 
rived pestilence  and  malarious 
diseasc/WOuld  amid  the  fens  and 
swamps  of  the  gulf  States  be 
crouching  in  their  lair  ready  to 
issue  forth  and  grapple  with  the 
rash  intruders  from  a  more  salu- 
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brious  clime.  But  for  the  Ken* 
tuckians  all  was  apparently  lost. 
Behind  their  retiring  regiments 
were  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
and  hearthstones,  about  which 
clustered  every  happy  memory  of 
their  childhood— there  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  invader  were  the 
rooftrees  beneath  which  were 
gathered  wives  who,  with  a  wife- 
ly smile  gleaming  eVen  through 
their  tears,  had  bidden  their  hus- 
bands go  forth  to  do  battle  for  the 
right,  promising  to  greet  them 
with  glad  hearts  when  they  re* 
turned  in  the  hour  of  triumph; 
there  were  the  fair  faces  which 
for  many  in  that  band  had  made 
the  starlight  of  their  young  lives; 
there  were  young  and  helpless 
children,  for  whom  the  future 
promised  but  suffering,  poverty, 
destitution  and  want;  there  too 
were  the  thousands  who  had  with 
anxious  and  waiting  hearts,  groan- 
ing beneath  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressor, counted  the  hours  until 
the  footsteps  of  their  deliverers 
should  be  heard.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  the  brigade  crossed  the 
line  between  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee; a  night  in  which  rain  and 
sleet  fell  incessantly  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  day  of  intense  and  bitter 
cold.  Every  thing,  which  could 
contribute  to  crush  the  spirits  and 
weaken  the  nerves  of  men,  seemed 
to  have  combined.  But  for  those 
dauntless  hearts,  the  bitterness  of 
sacrifice,  the  weakness  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  had  passed,  when 
by  a  common  impulse,  the  General, 
his  staff,  and  the  field  officers  dis- 
mounted, and  placing  themselves 
on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
with  sad  and  solemn  countenan- 
ces but  with  erect  and  soldierly 


bearing,  marched  for  hours  in  the 
advance:  and  then  was  observed, 
for  the  first  time  in  that  brigade, 
through  every  grade  and  every 
rank,  the  look  of  high  resolve  and 
stern  fortitude,  which,  amid  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  its  fortunes  char- 
acterized the  appearance  of  its 
members,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  comment  of  observers 
in  every  State  through  which  it 
passed.  Henceforth  for  them  pet- 
ty physical  discomforts,  incon- 
veniences of  position,  annoyances 
of  inclement  weather,  scantiness 
of  supplies,  rudeness  of  fare  were 
nothing,  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  pass  away  until  a  great  day 
should  come  which  they  looked 
forward  to  with  unshaken  confi- 
dence, and  with  patient  watchful- 
ness. They  might  never  again 
dispense  in  their  loved  native  State 
the  generous  hospitality  which 
had  become  renowned  through 
out  the  continent;  what  remained 
to  them  of  life  might  be-  passed  in 
penury  and  in  exile.  Their  coun- 
trymen might  never  know  how 
they  had  lived  or  where  they  had 
died— venal  historians  might  even 
teach  the  rising  generation  to 
brand  their  memories  with  the 
stigma  of  treason  and  shame,  but 
a  day  was  yet  to  come  of  the  tri- 
umph of  which  they  felt  they  could 
not  be  deprived;  days,  weeks, 
months  might  elapse,  they  could 
bide  their  time.  State  after  State 
might  have  to  be  traversed,  great 
rivers  might  have  to  be  passed, 
mountain  ranges  surmounted, 
hunger  and  thirst  endured,  but 
the  day  and  the  hour  would  sure- 
ly come  when  with  serried  ranks 
they  should  meet  the  foe,  and  their 
hearts  burning  with  the  memory 
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of  inexpiable  wrongs,  should,  in  oning  for  all   they   had   endured 
the  presence  of  the  God  of  battles,  and  all  they  had  suffered, 
demand  and  exact  a  terrible  reck- 


"MAKE  TREASON  ODIOUS." 

"  Sir  William  Wallace  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  loaded  with  every  badge  of  ignominy,  and  mocked  with 
every  insult  which  scorn  and  hate  could  utter.  What  names  in 
history  are  now  more  illustrious  than  these?  ^^—Anon. 

"  Make  treason  odious  I"  make  the  sparks 

Fly  downward  to  the  earth — 
Make  rivers  re-ascend  the  hills 

In  which  their  springs  had  birth — 
Make  the  Blue  Mountains  bow  their  heads 

At  Seward's  little  bell- 
Make  Lee  and  Jackson  infamous 

Like  Wallace  and  like  Tell :—    * 

Reverse  th»  Omnipotent  decree 
And  wash  the  negro  white — 
Raze  out  the  written  rolls  of  Time- 
Quench  God's  eternal  light- 
Then  hope— but  not  till  then— to  hide 

The  truth  from  mortal  eye- 
To  blacken  those  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die. 

The  hero  of  the  eastern  tale 

Toiled  on  his  mountain  path, 
Deaf  to  the  voices  that  arose 

In  ribaldry  and  wrath; — 
And  thus  the  noble  of  the  earth, 

Whose  goal  is  fixed  on  high, 
Despising  false  and  foul  reproach, 

Shall  mount  beyond  the  sky. 
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In  the  great  Exposition  which  with  all  their  relapse  into  barbar- 
opens  to  us  the  interesting  paho-  ism,  this  taste  was  still  more 
rama  of  the  comparative  civiliza-  strongly  marked,  as  .witness  those 
tion  of  the  different  countries  of  vast  fairs  held  in  the  great  cities 
the  globe,  we  have  before  us  the  of  Europe;  Expositions,  where 
latest  of  those  great  fairs,  which  caravans  at  the  greatest  risks,  on 
the  world  has  ever  delighted  to  roads  frequented  by  robbers,  or 
indulge  in,  and  which  appear  al-  held  by  the  scarcely  less  lawless 
most  to  lose  their  origin  in  an-  feudal  monarchs  of  those  times, 
tiquity.  Indeed,  were  we  to  brought  the  products  of  all  the 
search  for  the  primary  examples  then  accessible  countries  for  com- 
of  these  great  gathenngs,  we  petition:  where  all  repaired  who 
would  have  to  go  far  into  the  wished  to  see  what  was  new,  or 
pages  of  ancient  history;  for  what  to  procure  the  productions  of  re- 
were  the  great,  and  from  all  ac-  nowned  artists  who  were  proba- 
counts,  magnificent  markets  of  bly  better  known  by  their  works 
the  people  on  the  Mediterranean  than  are  ours  by  their  gold  and 
,  littoral,  the  bazaars  of  Tyre  and  silver  medals.  Descending,  how- 
Carthage,  where  were  spread  the  ever,  to  those  periods  nearer  our 
rude,  but  still  marvellously  rich  own,  and  examining  the  records 
works  of  those  times,  but  Expo-  of  modern  times;  we  find  that 
sitions?  The  games,  too,  of  the  although  nearly  every  country, 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  although  ex-  nay  almost  every  little  state,  holds 
clusively  national;  were  they  not  its  yearly  or  periodical  exposi- 
as  much  a  scene  of  the  rivalry  of  tion  of  local  or  mayhap  neigh- 
artisans  and  their  products,  as  boring  products,  yet  only  Eng- 
of  the  physical  or  intellectual  as-  land  and  France  have  up  to  the 
pirants?  At  a  later  period,  when  present  day,  attempted  the  or- 
Borne  was  in  the  brilliant  days  of  ganization  of  those,  expositions 
her  civilization,  her  Expositions  that  are  termed  ^' Universal,'^  or 
became  of  a  more  general  char-  sometimes,  and  it  seems  very  pro- 
acter;  other  nations  were  admit-  per,  **  World's  Fairs."  Com- 
ted,  and  historians  tell  us  of  pearls  mencing  chronologically,  it  is  to 
and  precious  stones,  of  tropical  England  that  appertains  the  honor 
woods  and  curious  wares  from  of  having  instituted  the  exposi- 
strange  lands  ;  of  ornaments  tions  of  our  days,  the  first  having 
wrought  by  the  cunning  hands  of  been  held  in  London,  in  the 
oriental  workmen,  as  well  as  of  spring  of  1851.  The  revolution 
arms  and  warlike  appliances,  in  of  1848  had  ended,  Europe  was 
fact,  whatever  was  useful,  curious  for  the  time  at  peace,  and  public 
or  agreeable.    In  the  middle  ages,  attention  turned  toward  the  ad- 
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yancement  of  commerce  and  the 
different  industries;  the  necessity 
for  which  was  so  severely  felt  and 
ardently  longed  for  in  France  ;prof- 
iting  as  she  had  under  the  quiet 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe:  she  there- 
fore hastened  with  pleasure  to 
cooperate  in  the  proposal  of  Eng- 
land. The  huildinis  erected  for  the 
purpose,  in  one  of  the  large  parks 
in  London,  offered  to  the  exhibi- 
tors a  surface  of  more  than  100,- 
000  square  yards ;  comprising  in  a 
first  and  second  story  the  largest 
suriace  under  any  one  roof  up  to 
that  day:  and  for  the  number  of 
exhibitors  who  offered,  it  was 
ample.  France  followed  the  ex- 
ample thus  given,  in  1855,  and 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
exposition,  the  permanent  palace 
of  the  Champs  £lys6es;  with  which 
every  visitor  to  Paris  is  acquaint- 
ed. This  building  offered  in  its 
two  stories  a  surface  of  more  than 
60,000  square  yards,  which  was 
deemed  sufficient,  as  the  Crimean 
war,  it  was  thought,  would  pre- 
vent a  large  number  of  persons 
frdm  presenting  their  products; 
they  being  absorbed  in  the  manu- 
factory of  military  stores.  The 
demands  for  space,  however,  were 
so  numerous  that  the  government, 
under  whose  patronage  the  expo- 
sition was  given,  found  itself  ob- 
liged to  construct  an  annexation  of 
about  30,000  square  yards,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  90,000  square 
yards:  this  annexation  being  tem- 
porary was  torn  down  at  the  close 
of  the  exposition.  Alternating 
with  Paris,  London,  in  1862,  invi- 
ted the  world  to  the  third  of  these 
great  international  gatherings, 
and  warned  by  the  example  of 
Paris  in  1855,  constructed  a  build- 


ing containing  a  surface  of  130,000 
square  yards,  a  provision  that  was 
deemed   ample,    but   the   public 
having  learned  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  this  international 
rivalship,  the  demands  for  space 
overflowed   and  necessitated  the 
closest   possible   arrangement   of 
the  articles,  as  they  had  made  no 
arrangement    for    annexation.— 
Thus  it  seems  from  the  constant 
aggrandizement  of  the  expositions 
of  1851-55-62  that  the  taste  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  offered  are  de- 
cidedly on  the  increase.    Yet  we 
must  not  suppose  that  this  con- 
stant aggrandizement  is  due  sole- 
ly to  a  larger  number  of  exhibi- 
tors, but  also,  and  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  the  greater   number  of 
articles     exposed,    and     to     the 
increase  in  the  size  and  quantity 
of  machinery  placed   on   exhibi- 
tion, and  which  to-day  is  the  nu- 
cleus around  which  the  other  and 
accessory  parts  gather.   The  read- 
iness of  all  nations  to  send  for- 
ward produce,  and  to  enter  the 
lists  of  national  competition  being 
now    well     established,     France 
again,  in  1867,  offers  them  the  op- 
portunity, by  naming  the  point  of 
reunion,    arranging    a    building 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  pro- 
viding all  the  necessary  appenda- 
ges, such  as  we  see  them  to-day 
and  which  form  the  magnificent 
picture   unrolled    to   us   on   the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

This  exposition  was  decided  by 
an  Imperial  decree  dated  the  22nd 
of  June,  1863,  rendered  on  the 
proposition  of  M.  Rouher  then 
'^Minister  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works,"  (now 
Minister  of  State)  and  resumes  as 
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follows:  ''That  an  exposition  (I  which  the  enterprise  was  finAn* 
believe  that  it  is  to  this  decree  that  cially  organized;  it  is,  as  every- 
we  owe  the  word  exposition  as  ap-  thing  else  of  any  importance  in 
plied  to-day)  shall  be  held  in  Far-  France,  partly  private  and  partly 
is  in  the  year  1867.  2nd.  That  it  governmental.  The  costs  were 
shall  be  more  completely  univers-  estimated  at  about  20,000,000 
al  than  the  preceeding,  and  that  francs,  of  which  the  government 
to  this  effect  it  shall  contain  as  agreed  to  furnish  6,000,000  fhincs 
far  as  possible  the  works  of  art  of  and  the  city  of  Faris  6,000,000 
all  countries,  and  in  general  the  more;  leaving  8,000,000  to  be  sub- 
manifestations  of  all  branches  scribed  by  the  public;  the  gov- 
of  human  industry.  3rd.  That  emment  choosing  from  among  the 
notice  of  this  exposition  be  im-  subscribers  16  persons  to  be  guar- 
mediately  made  public,  in  or-  anties  for  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
der  that  all  nations,  even  scriptions.  The  12,000,000  ad- 
those  farthest  off  may  have  time  vanced  by  the  State  and  City  are 
to  prepare  for  it."  A  second  de-  to  be  reimbursed  integrally,  and 
cree  dated  February  1st,  1865,  in-  any  loss  that  may  occur  falls  sole- 
stituted  an  ''  Imperial  Commis-  ly  on  the  subscribers, 
sion"  under  the  presidency  of  The  Fresident  of  the  Imperial 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  which  was  Commission,  Frince  Napoleon,  by 
charged  with  the  organization  reason  of  certain  differences  be- 
and  direction  of  the  exposition  of  tween  the  Emperor  and  himself, 
18G7.  In  regard  to  this  commis-  resigned  his  position  and  the 
sion,  I  will  content  myself  by  say-  Frince  Imperial  was  appointed  in 
ing  that  it  was  formed  of  61  mem-  his  stead;  an  appointment  evi- 
bers,  comprising  different  minis-  dently  honorary,  since  he  is  but  a 
ters,  senators,  and  the  chiefs  of  boy.  M.  Le  Flay,  an  Engineer- 
some  of  the  first  manufacturing  in-Chief  of  the  Imperial  Corps  of 
establishments  in  France.  Among  Mining  Engineers,  was  appointed 
its  members,  we  find  the  names  of  Commissioner  Greneral,  a  post  that 
three  well  known  Englishmen —  he  had  filled  with  much  credit  to 
Lord  Granville,  Fresident  of  the  himself,  for  the  French  section  of 
Privy  Council;  Lord  Cowley,  the  the  Exhibition  of  1862 at  London. 
British  Ambassador  at  Faris,  and  Thus  the  machinery  was  all  or- 
Richard  Cobden,  the  Economist:  ganizedand  the  motive  power — 
'Hhe  English,"  assays  the  decree  money— provided,  so  that  it  only 
by  which  the  commission  was  es-  became  necessary  to  set  the  sys- 
tablished,  ''being  the  only  people,  tem  to  work,  to  produce,  ^  was 
who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  expected,  marvellous  results. — 
engaged  in  these  sorts  of  enterpris-  But  before  anything  could  be  done, 
es,  and  among  whom  can  be  found  it  was  necessary  to  resolve  several 
persons  possessing  the  necessary  important  questions.  Where 
knowledge,  and  the  traditions  of  should  the  exposition  be  placed, 
the  expositions  that  have  taken  what  should  be  its  form,  style, 
place  in  other  cotintries. "  size,  etc.  ?   Experience  had  taught 

A  word  now  on  the  manner  in  that  it  would  have  to  be  very  large^ 
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and  consequently  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  within  the  city,  while  if 
placed  in  the  environs,  there 
would  be  one  more  question  to 
complicate  the  problem,  viz  : 
transportation.  Finally,  however, 
the  Commission  decided  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  a  large  open 
field  lying  just  on  the  out-skirts  of 
the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  consequently  accessible 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  also 
by  a  branch  of  the  circular  rail- 
way, running  around  the  city,  and 
which  has  rendered  great  services. 
The  Champ  de  Mars  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  front  of 
the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr, 
and  has,  as  its  name  would  im- 
ply, been  heretofore  the  field  for 
military  reviews,  etc.  However 
well  adapted  for  the  exposition, 
its  immense  surface  of  more  than 
500,000  square  yards,  required 
much  arrangement  before  it 
would  be  suitable  for  its  new  des- 
tination. The  principal  opera- 
tion was  to  render  it  level,  or 
nearly  so;  this  necessitated  an 
enormous  amount  of  filling  up, 
which  was  done  by  railroads 
transporting  the  earth  from  ex- 
cavations made  in  a  hill  (the 
Trocadero)  situated  directly  op- 
posite, and  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Seine.  This  hill,  or  rather 
this  side  of  an  immense  table,  on 
the  suq^tmit  of  which  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  (barri^re  de  I'Etoile)  is 
built,  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
beautiful  slope,  which  was  im- 
mediately turfed,  planted,  orna- 
mented, and  down  the  side  of 
which,  directly  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Exposition, 
was  cut  a  gigantic  fiight  of  steps, 


probably  a  hundred  feet  wide  by 
ten  feet  of  tread.  The  Exposi- 
tion was  commenced,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  Champ  de  Mars  was 
leveled  and  the  whole  was  finished 
about  the  same  time.  However, 
the  situation  having  been  describ- 
ed, let  us  continue  our  account  of 
the  building  proper:  Its  size  was 
fixed  at  about  160,000  square 
yards,  and  its  form,  architecture, 
etc.,  determined  on  the  following 
considerations.  In  the  Exposi- 
tions of  »55-'62,  it  was  proved 
by  experience,  that  a  second  story 
was  very  fatiguing  to  the  visitors, 
hence  it  was  determined  to  have 
the  present  but  one  story  high: 
next  it  was  determined  to  arrange 
the  articles  exposed,  in  galleries, 
each  of  which  would  contain  the 
same  class  throughout  its  whole 
length ;  this  was  obtained  by 
creating  a  series  of  concentric 
galleries,  ten  in  number,  corres- 
ponding to  the  divisions  estab- 
lished in  the  articles  exposed.— 
The  division  by  nations,  which  it 
was  also  important  to  realize,  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  ellipse, 
(the  form  given  to  the  concentric 
galleries)  into  8ecfors,by  streets  run- 
ning from  the  periphery  towards 
the  center  or  the  foci  ;the  surfaces  of 
these  sectors  were  proportioned  to 
the  supposed  wants  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  were  assigned,  each 
one  receiving  by  this  mode  of  di- 
vision a  proper  proportion  of  the 
ten  galleries.  In  point  of  arrange- 
ment this  appeared  to  be  excel- 
lent, as  in  going  the  round  of  any 
gallery  we  see  always  the  same 
class  of  productions,  while  we 
pass  fVom  nation  to  nation,  and 
are  enabled  to  judge  and  compare 
with   advantage.      The   greatest 
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difficulty  was  to  realize,  with 
the  form  adopted,  any  archi- 
tectural effect,  and  here  is  the 
first  failure  that  we  have  to 
note;  for  this  immense  construct- 
ion in  sheet  iron,  this  ^'gasome- 
ter,"asitis  called,  is  as  devoid 
of  grace  and  pleasing  effects  in  its 
form,  either  internally  or  exter- 
nally, as  can  well  be  imagined. — 
Many  comparisons  have  been 
made  at  its  expense,  but,  aside 
from  its  vulgarity,  decidedly  the 
most  apt  was  that  of  some  one 
who  called  it  a  "big  spittoon," 
the  uncovered  portion  in  the 
center  being  the  garden  and  the 
low  height  compared  to  its  im- 


mense surface  completing  the 
comparison— a  comparison  which 
though  calculated  to  furnish  a 
good  idea  of  its  form,  I  would  not 
have  repeated,  save  that  I  felt  in 
a  degree  authorized  by  the  high 
position  of  the  person  to  whom  I 
heard  it  accredited.  That  my  read- 
ers may  figure  to  themselves  this 
immense  elliptical  building,  situ- 
uated  in  one  corner  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  almost  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  covered  by  roofs  thrown 
from  partition  to  partition,  save 
at  the  center,  where  there  is  a 
garden,  and  he  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  nucleus  of  that  exposition 
which  we  will  proceed  to  describe 
in  our  succeeding  letters. 


EXPENSE  OF    REGISTRATION  AND  MILITARY    OCCUPANCY    OF    THE 


SOUTH. 


Th£  expenses  of  registration 
in  Arkansas  are  estimated  at 
about  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is 
said  that,  if  the  expenses  of  reg- 
istration in  all  the  other  Southern 
States  are  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  total  cost  of  registration  alone 
—a  matter  got  up  in  the  negro  in- 
terest— will  be  full  fifteen  millions, 
if  not  more — all  to  come  from  the 
Federal  Government.  And  then 
the  elections,  which  have  never 
heretofore  cost  the  Government  a 
dollar,  will,  when  conducted 
throughout  the  Southern  States 
upon  the  Congressional  plan,  be 
not  less  than  five  millions  more; so 
that  for  registration  and  elections, 
wholly  new  sources  of  Federal  ex- 
pense, the  amount  will  be  twenty 
millions,    or   upward.    Then  the 


cost  of  the  troops  that  are  thought 
necessary  to  secure  the  requisite 
submission  of  the  Southern  people 
to  all  the  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions of  tyranny  practiced  and  to 
be  practiced,  wiU,  for  the  present 
year,amount  to  forty- five  millions, 
making  in  all,  for  the  three  named 
items,  sixty- five  millions.  And 
there's  the  huge  and  horrid  Freed- 
men's  Bureau— what  is  the  ex- 
pense of  that?  Sixty  millions  a 
year,  at  least;  so  that,  for  the  four 
negro  items  indicated,  we  have 
the  startling  sum  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  millions.  And  divers 
other  items  might  be  named,  rais- 
ing the  enormous  and  vast  pile 
considerably  further  up  towards 
the  sky.— Xoi«wn7?e  Joiimal. 
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SHOT  THRO'  THE  HEABT. 

In  memory  of  Lieut.  John  R.  Porter,  of  the  C.  S.  Army,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  November  30th,  1865. 

Across  the  brown  and  wintry  moor 
Borne  on  the  soft  wind's  wing, 
The  weird  sweet  chords  of  a  New  Year's  song 
Are  struck  by  the  coming  Spring— 
Ah,  would  'twere  last  year's  Spring  I 

Under  the  leaves  the  violet  bends 
Laden  with  scented  breath; 
Do  they  bend  and  blow  thus  sweetly  where 
The  wooing  air  is  Death? 
Can  flowers  bloom  in  death? 

Out  in  a  bridal  robe  of  white. 
Sweet  hawthorne  decks  the  lane— 
Who  tuned  the  windharp's  thrilling  string 
To  the  sad  low  minor  strain? 
Hark,  that  sad  minor  strain! 

I  think  as  I  see  the  whitening  bloom 
Drift  down  in  a  fleecy  cloud, 
Not  of  the  mist  of  bridal  veils 
But  the  chill  of  an  icy  shroud — 
Snow  is  the  soldier's  shroud  I 

There's  a  whisper  of  crocus  and  hyacinth 
Where  fancies  watch  their  birth, 
Methinks  like  little  white  babes  they'd  lie 
Still-born  on  the  mother  earth- 
Dead  babes  on  the  mother  earth. 

Where  the  dear  warm  blood  flowed  out  so  free 
Did  the  wild  wind  steal  its  moans? 
It  fills  me  with  anguish  of  unshed  tears 
'Tis  the  Banshee's  shivering  groans  I 
List,  it  shivers  and  sobs  and  groans  I 
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Oh  spirit  of  sorrow,  Banshee  white! 
Wail  on,  for  I  cannot  sleep; 
Coldness  and  darkness  cover  me. 
The  vigil  of  woe  I  keep — 
Pale  woe,  her  watch  must  keep. 

Onward  and  onward  the  heroes  went, 
Downward  and  downward  to  fall; 
Not  half  of  the  men  who  went  to  the  front 
Can  answer  the  muster  call — 
They  went  at  the  Master's  call. 

Thousands  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  wives, 
Brothers  and  sisters  to  weep  I 
Thousands  of  mounds  on  the  battle  field 
Thousands  of  men  asleep — 

Oh  death- white,  breathless  sleep! 

In  the  long,  long  march,  did  he  teach  the  men 
With  his  weary  bleeding  feet? 
Was  his  dear  face  cold  in  the  pelting  rain 
Or  numbed  by  the  blinding  sleet? 
Barefoot  through  the  blinding  sleet! 

Was  he  pale  from  the  pain,  the  hunger  pain? 
Or  did  he  step  proud  and  strong, 
To  the  onward  note  from  the  bugler's  throat 
When  the  boys  cheered  loud  and  long? 
Oh  the  march  was  long,  so  long! 

Where,  where  is  the  sword  whose  gleaming  blade 
Flashed  up  against  the  sky? 
And  wrote  in  a  broad,  whit«  steady  line 
How  Southern  men  can  die! 
Thus  martyrs  grandly  die! 

Ho!  Walthall's  men  and  Brantley's  line 
His  children  shall  be  free! 
His  sword  shall— hush,  poor  heart,  alas! 
His  cause  still  sleeps — ah  me! 
God  pity  it  and  me! 
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But  the  steel  was  good  and  bore  the  marks 
Of  many  a  victory  won, 
Then  let  me  save  the  honored  blade 
To  show  my  brother'sson! 
He  lives  in  his  infant  son. 

^'  Shot  through  the  heart! "  my  own  stands  still 
With  its  breaking,  breaking  pain  I 
All,  all  grows  dark  but  the  words  of  fire 
That  burn  my  reeling  brain- 
Rent  heart  and  aching  brain! 

Who  sprang  to  his  side  in  the  foremost  ranks 
And  over  him  bent  the  knee, 
To  smooth  from  his  brow  the  dark  soft  hair 
And  kiss  him  once  for  me? 
AYho  kissed  his  dear  lips  for  me? 

Kind  stranger  guard  that  sacred  spot, 
He  died  to  free  thy  land ; 
You ^11  find  his  name  on  rude  head  board 
Carved  there  by  pitying  hand- 
God  bless  that  soldier's  hand! 

We've  watched  and  nursed  your  dying  ones 
Have  wreathed  their  graves  with  flowers, 
AVill  any  gentle  hand  thus  wreathe 
That  holy  mound  of  oura  ? 
Oh  shield  that  grave  of  ours ! 

Ah  the  parching  thirst  and  numbing  cold 
And  the  hunger  pains  are  o'er; 
The  weary  feet  fresh  sandalled  now 
Best  on  the  golden  shore! 
Fair,  God-lit,  healing  shore! 

Far  from  Earth's  shadows  and  sorrows 
Pierceth  the  spirit  sight; 
Foreheads  are  bound  in  glory 
Bathed  in  eternal  light — 
Oh  blinding,  glory-light! 

Young  life,  young  strength  and  beauty 
Beam  from  the  shining  shore ; 
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Thank  God  for  hope  of  Heaven, 
Thank  God,  we'll  meet  once  more — 
Loved  ones,  we'll  meet  once  morel 

Untrammelled  as  the  Spring's  new  bloom 
Bebom,  he  bursts  the  sod; 
To  Join  the  marshaled  hosts  on  high 
Who  plead  our  cause  with  God — 
Oh  hear  them  mercy's  God  I 

In  his  thread-bare  suit,  with  its  honor  stains,'  , 

They  laid  him  down  to  rest; 
Did  they  fold  our  Flag  with  its  cross  of  stars 
On  my  poor,  dead  brother's  breast? 
That  dear,  dear  bleeding  breast  I 

Oh  say  that  I'm  mad  or  dreaming. 
That  Joy  will  come  once  morel 
Then  the  summer  woods  of  the  South-land 
,         May  leaf  as  they  leaved  of  yorel 
"With  life  they  sprung  of  yore. 

Then  the  hills  may  don  their  arabesque, 
And  the  Arcenceil  may  shine, 
While  the  rose  on  the  cheeks  of  the  blushing  year 
Woos  the  roses  back  to  mine — 
The  roses  have  died  on  mine! 

No,  spring  will  flower,  and  summer  fruit 
And  Fall  sheaves  gild  the  ground; 
But  the  sad  wind  song  the  Banshee  sings 
Will  haunt  the  whole  year  round! 
Dark  winter,  the  whole  year  round. 

Down  in  the  glen  the  dog- wood  white 
By  the  maple's  living  red. 
But  brings  to  mind  the  cold,  cold  sheet 
That  shrouds  the  bleeding  dead— 
Snow  shrouds  our  Darling  Dead! 

Oh!  weary  winter  has  almost  gone, 
With  its  Christmas  berries  swung; 
They  seem  great  drops  of  human  blood 
From  human  anguish  wrung! 
Oh  God,  our  hearts  are  wrung! 
VOL.  rv.  NO.  I.  8 
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Killed  outright  I    Most  wretched  dream, 
When,  when  will  I  awake? 
If  the  words  ring  on,  thus  wildly  on. 
My  tortured  heart  must  break — 
Gold  help  me,  ere  it  break  I 


SOMB  REMARKS  UPON  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 


In  the  efforts  to  push  our  con- 
iectures  into  the  Future  of  the 
English  Language,  and  to  frame 
to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the 
changes  which  it  is  probably  des- 
tined to  undergo,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  pause  for  any  as- 
surance that  changes  of  some  sort 
are  to  occur,  for  we  are  dally  sen- 
sible that  many  changes  are  act- 
ually going  on. 

This  is  seen  both  in  single 
words,  and  in  the  numberless 
little  groups  of  words,  which,  by 
accidental  association,  or  by  some 
more  or  less  subtle  disposition  of 
the  Genius  of  Language,  are 
usually  found  in  company,  and 
make  up  the  body  of  our  speech. 

Indeed,  every  living  language 
must  change.  What  we  call  its 
life  is  identical  with  the  power  to 
change— to  produce  new  words, 
to  modify  old  ones,  and  to  discard 
them  altogether.  Kor  is  the 
word  life  any  the  less  aptly  chosen 
to  designate  these  phenomena  of 
change,  because  their  manifesta- 
tions are  discernible  in  decay  as 
well  as  by  accretion.  So  it  is 
with  all  the  mortal  forms  of  life. 
'Twas  thus  thinking  that  Horace 
wrote  (de.  art.  poet,  68-72): 


"  Mortalla  cuncta  perlbunt ; 
Nedum  sermonum  stet  bonos,  et  gratis 

vlvax. 
Multa  renascentur,  quae  Jam  cecldere ; 

cadentque, 
Quae  nunc  sunt  Inhonore  vocabnla: 

si  volet  USU8, 
Qnem  penes  arbitrlum  est,  et  jos  et 
'       norma  loquendi." 

So  closely,  variously  and  curi- 
ously intermingled  are  the  transi- 
tions both  of  form  and  sense  with- 
in the  scope  of  a  single  language, 
and  still  more  as  displayed  on  those 
uncertain  confines  in  the  history 
of  tongues,  wh^re  one  language  is 
occupied  with  shaping  its  new  ex- 
istence out  of  the  disorganizing 
materials  of  another:  so  mutually 
involved  are  here  the  acta  of  ex- 
tinction and  of  new  birth,  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  distinguish  properly  be- 
tween them.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  terms  decay  and  improvement 
are  often  inaccurately  and  indis- 
criminately used  with  respect  to 
changes  in  Language;  and  an  in- 
teresting contribution  is  yet  to  be 
made  to  the  philosophy  of  speech 
by  him  who  shall  succeed  in  point- 
ing out  what  is  truly  decadence 
and  loss,  and  what  is  growth  and 
gain  'in  any  language.  There 
will  be,  no  doubt,  two  parties  to 
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this  dispute,  Conservative  and 
Radical.  The  Conservative  may 
maintain,  perhaps,  the  extreme 
doctrine,  that  every  departure  from 
traditionary  forms,  which  have 
once  received  the  sanction  of 
learned  men  and  authors,  in  an 
educated  age,  is  so  much  damage 
suffered  by  a  word  or  phrase. — 
The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  riotous  and  irreverent 
spirit  of  reform,  may  not  only 
sneer  at  the  sentimentality,  which 
seeks  to  keep  an  old  word  intact, 
that  it  may  perpetually  bear 
about  it  the  mark  of  its  ancient 
character  and  the  odor  of  its  long 
established  associations,  but  may 
demand  an  entire  surrender  of  all 
else  in  Language  to  the  one  end 
of  present  and  practical  utility. 

Somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes,  the  sober  student  will 
find  the  law  of  healthy  growth  in 
Language. 

These  remarks  are  made  touch- 
ing a  speculative  or  historical  in- 
quiry into  the  changes  which  take 
place  generally  in  language^  in 
which  we  may  have  no  share,  and 
on  which  we  will  only  pass  a 
judgment. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  prac- 
tical question  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  our  own  language,  the 
first  general  survey  of  the  subject 
makes  us  aware  of  two  opposing 
influences,  of  the  nature  above 
described,  actually  at  work  in 
conducting  the  changes  now  prog- 
ressing in  the  English  tongue. 

A  language  is  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  people  who  speak  it, 
and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
deny  the  right  of  universal  suf- 
frage in  the  matter  of  its  changes. 

Yet,  while  this  is  true,  no  lan- 


guage ever  attained  a  high  degree 
of  power  and  perfection  without 
a  Literature,  and  this  inner  court, 
this  repository  of  all  the  purest 
forms  and  most  vital  ftmctions  of 
our  language  has  been  for  ages, 
by  common  consent,  entrusted  to 
the  keeping,  and  submitted  to  the 
control  of  a  limited  and  exclusive 
aristocracy  of  intellect.  It  is  well 
for  our  race  that  the  principles  of 
personal  liberty  have  had  a  fair 
display  in  our  history,  and  that 
many  great  ideas  of  justice  and  of 
government  have  taken  root  in 
the  minds  of  men,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  this  hour,  so  fUU  of  alarm 
to  many  wise  statesmen,  when 
the  great  substratum  of  society  in 
all  Anglo-Saxon  lands,  chafing  in 
its  rise,  is  about  to  spurn  away 
all  restraints  and  declare  the  ir- 
responsible and  changing  will  of 
the  masses  the  final,  the  supreme, 
the  one  law  of  the  whole. 

80  for  our  noble  language;  we 
must  congratulate  ourselves  that 
its  great  powers  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  its  large  capacities 
probed,  ascertained  and  displayed 
by  masterly  hands  in  works  which 
must  ever  continue  to  command 
the  admiration  of  those  who  use 
and  know  the  English  tongue; 
that  all  this  has  been  done  before 
the  arrival  of  the  time  when  lit- 
erature shall  have  ceased  to  be  a 
distinguished  profession,  and  when 
ill  educated  political  newspaper 
writers  and  ignorant  penny-a- 
liners  shall  have  it  in  their  power 
to  lead  the  language  on  to  any 
vulgar  excesses  and  fVuitless  ex- 
travagancies, which  the  conditions 
of  its  organism  will  permit.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  the  forms 
of  our  language,  like  all  the  vital 
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interests  of  society,  are  passing 
more  and  more  rapidly  under  tlie 
control  of  the  universal  people. 

What  will  they  do  with  it?  Is 
the  general  intelligence  high 
enough  to  offer  a  guaranty  for  the 
preservation  of  its  powers  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  thought?  Is  the  taste  of 
the  people  pure  and  sensitive 
enough  to  furnish  a  safeguard  for 
its  refinements  and  its  grace? 

We  shall  not  be  over  hasty  to 
answer  these  questions,  but  con- 
tent ourselves,  for  a  first  general 
observation,  with  the  remark,  that 
as  the  people  themselves  are,  so 
will  be  their  language;  that  is, 
whatever  changes  shall  take  place 
in  the  language  will  be  found  to 
have  a  certain  definite  relation  to 
the  habits  of  thought  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  people.  This  was  a  truth 
which  passed  into  a  proverb 
among  the  Greeks,  and  has  been 
given  to  us  by  Seneca  (Ep.  114)  in 
the  Latin  words:  '^  talis  hominilma 
fuitoratiOj  qualisvita.^^ 

In  projecting,  then,  the  future 
course  of  the  English  language, 
we  ought,  to  inquire  how  the  cir- 
cumstances, habits  and  sentiments 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be 
able  to  show  themselves  in  their 
language:  and  in  this  we  shall  be 
principally  assisted  by  observing 
the  character  of  the  changes 
which  have  i^lready  occurred  and 
are  now  occurring  in  the  body  of 
our  speech;  while  we  must  guard 
our  conjectures  by  keeping  in 
mind  the  necessary  limits  to  all 
changes  in  language,  lying  in  the 
nature  of  the  stuff  itself;  for  words 
will  not  suffer  too  rapid  nor  too 
radical  a  change  without  annihil- 
ation, and  there  are  some  necessa- 
ry laws  of  speech,  with  which  the 


most  licentious  and  capricioiis- 
spirit  of  innovation  cannot  tam- 
per. 

Pirst,  we  should  observe  that 
there  is  a  tendency  discernible  in 
the  English  language  to  become 
more  and  more  abstract  in  its  nom- 
enclature. That  is,  its  words  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sim- 
ply designative  of  single  ideas  and 
are  laying  aside  their  descriptive 
power,  giving  up  the  groups  of 
secondary  and  associated  ideas 
which  formerly  inhered  in  them. 
Words  passing  through  this  pro- 
cess are  losing  their  poetical  ca- 
pacity, drifting  off  from  their  con- 
tact with  nature,  becoming  more 
completely  the  instruments  of 
pure  thought  and  enlarging*  the 
sphere  of  their  application. 

Great  numbers  of  our  words 
have  been,  from  their  origin,  as 
abstract  as  they  possibly  can  be  in 
their  several  uses,  such  as,  e.  g. 
"be,"  "know,"  "think,"  "cause," 
"thing,"  "time,"  "then,"  '*now," 
"if,"  "as,"  &c. 

But  many  have  later  become 
so;  as  "  to  grow,"  which  now 
nearly,  or  entirely,  means  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  states,  with* 
out  any  accessory  idea  of  increas- 
ing magnitude;  and  we  can  say 
without  any  conflict  of  ideas,  to 
grow  ice^,  to  grawfaint^  to  grovx 
small :  "  to  charm,"  which  is>ow 
said  simply  of  the  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  any  unconunonly  engag- 
ing object,  without  the  least  call  up- 
on the  imaginatioii  to  produce  the 
detailed  ceremonies  of  thecarmai, 
charms^  or  incantation.  "Ta 
ride"  may  be  instanced  also,  as 
having  been  said  once  only  of  the 
horseman:  and,  not  to  lengthen 
out  the  list,  the  verbs  "reckon^* 
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and  ''  guess,"  provincial  in  Amer-  How  often  do  we  hear  <^  individu* 
tea,  are  exhibitions  due  to  this  al"  for  man,  ^<  vehicle"  for  car- 
same  principle,  which  is  still  act?  riage,  '*  heavenly  body"  for  star, 
ive  in  the  language.  Of  adject-  *^  animal"  for  horse,  'Mnstru- 
ives  we  mention  ''small,"  which  ment"for  piano  forte,  ''music" 
has  undergone  this  generalizing  for  singing,  "before  I  was  aware 
•change,  and  "tolerable,"  "mod^  of  his  presence,"  instead  of  "before 
«rate"  which  are  now  undergoing  I  saw  him  standing  there."  This 
it.  Among  substantives,  there  is  tendency,  to  which  a  mighty  im- 
"  journey,"  which  originally  must  pulse  was  given  in  the  very  birth 
have  been  expressive  of  a  day's  of  our  language,  from  the  circum- 
travel,  and  not  of  travel  without  stance  that  it  was  born,  not  from 
limit.  nature,  but  from  other  words,  of 

The  word  "palfrey"  (par  fe-  foreign  growth,  and  known  then 
/rein,)  when  in  use,  had  come  to  chiefly  only  in  their  denotation,  has 
mean  much  less  than  at  the  first,  already  imparted  to  the  English 
"Morocco,"  in  certain  connec*  the  character,  of  the  most  abstract 
tione,  does  not  transport  the  language  probably  which  is  spok- 
thoughts  to  the  north  of  Africa,  en  in  the  civilized  world.*  But  it 
but  simply  designates  a  given  has  not  yet  reached  the  limits  of 
kind  of  leather,— as  complete  an  its  course,  and  is  destined,  no 
abstraction  as  is  found  in  the  use  doubt,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ofwords  drawn  from  foreign  and  ence  of  the  great  activity  and 
therefore  generally  unintelligible  more  general  spread  of  scientific 
languages,  e.g.  "cemetery,"  "in-  knowledge  and  thought,  to  im- 
toxicate."  press  itself  still  more  universally 

Such  imported  words,  or  new  on  our  language, 
words  of  foreign  extraction,  are  And  if  so,  there  are  not  a  few 
now  admitted  into  the  English  of  its  general  stock  of  words 
only  to  designate  objects  or  rela-  which  the  English  will  probably 
iions  for  which  a  denoting  name  lose.  The  same  tendency  must, 
is  wanted,  not  a  describing  one.  in  America,  more  especially,  and 
The  English  has  no  ftirther  use  in  the  English  colonies,  be  strong- 
for  word-painting;  the  people  have  ly  encouraged  and  ftirthered  by 
too  many  and  too  busy  thoughte.  the  great  number  of  foreigners. 
They  want  words  for  etiqtietUj  who  cannot  readily  command  or 
tourniquet^  caisson  (d'artilleriey)  comprehend  the  full  connotation 
&c.,  and  they  take  them  where  of  our  descriptive  words;  so  that 
they  find  them  convenient,  but  gnch  words  when  used  between  us 
they  leave  their  associations,  all  and  them  are,  by  consent,  allowed 
that  in  their  first  nature  they  in-  to  lack  something  of  the  full 
volve  and   imply,   behind.    The  group  of  associations  formerly^be- 

fiame  tendency  to  abstraction  is  

shown  in  the  common  habit  of  •  it  would  seem  that  several  of  the 
supplanting  common  words  by  eastern  Asiatic  languages  are  tar  more 
^i.u5»-  ^P  -fl«ii^-  «^^«^4.«.4.:^^    ^^A    abstract  than  any  in  use  among  the  cul- 

^thers  of  smaUer  connotation,  and  tivated  peoples  of  Europe,  see  stem- 
therefore  of  more  general  import   thai*s  Charaoterutics,  Ac 
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longing  to  them;  or  they  give  way 
to  the  choice  of  some  more  general 
term.  Thus,  instead  of  ^*  hush- 
money,"  we  should  prohahly  say 
to  a  foreigner,  "hribe";  we 
should  not  use  *'  howheit"  to  him, 
but  "  yet  "  or  "  however  ";  in- 
stead of  to  "spy"  we  should 
generally  content  ourselves  with 
describing  the  act  in  question  less 
particularly,  and  use  the  more 
abstract  word,  to  "see."  In- 
stead of  "twelve  o'clock,"  we 
should,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
probably  say  "noon"  or  "mid- 
day": and  who  knows  but  that 
"  twelve  o'clock  "  may  pass  from 
our  common  speech,  as  so  many 
of  our  good  old  English  words 
have  given  ground  and  are  giving 
gr9und  to  simple  expressions  in 
the  cosmopolitan  intercourse  of 
modem  times,  like  the  affection- 
ate "good-bye,"  for  instance, 
yielding,  even  now,  to  the  more 
readily  intelligible  "farewell "? 

Having  been  led  to  speak  of  the 
influence  in  one  particular  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  English  language 
by  the  number  of  foreigners  with 
which  the  English  speaking  race 
is  almost  everywhere  intermingled 
we  may  here  remark,  that  this 
circumstance  is  calculated  general- 
ly to  regulate  the  language  more 
apd  more  in  accordance  with  a 
rational  standard.  All  accidental 
peculiarities,  immovably  fized 
phrases,  in  which  words  appear 
only  in  special  connexions  and 
special  senses,  are  likely  to  be  re- 
moved by  it.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  that  the  numerous  pro- 
vincialisms so  well  known  in 
many  parts  of  England,  have  no 
currency  in  America,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  same  cause  is 


answerable  for  the  fket  that  the 
recent  endeavors  to  render  the 
orthography  of  the  language  more 
uniform,  by  reducing  a  number  of 
irregular  forms  to  the  standard  of 
a  more  constant  analogy,  are  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  an 
American  Lexicographer. 

Passing  then  to  ^leak  of  the 
forms  of  our  language,  and  first  of 
the  written  forms,  or  orthography ; 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a. 
large  majority  of  the  changes  rec* 
ommended  by  Dr.  Webster  will 
be  adopted;  for  the  opposition  to 
them,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  generally  awakened,  is  found- 
ed either  in  an  excessive  and 
purely  sentimental  and  prejudiced 
conversatism,  or  rests,  as  is  ap- 
parently more  commonly  the  case, 
upon  an  entirely  mistaken  belief 
that  they  are  aimed  against  the 
etymological  integrity  of  words, 
and  will  have  the  effect  of  ob- 
scuring their  derivation. 

The  reduction  of  the  termina- 
tion of  nouns  in  our  (an  excep- 
tional growth  of  the  l^ter  mid- 
dle ages  in  England,*)  is  already 
as  good  as  accomplished,  and 
these  words  are  now  almoet  uni- 
versally written  with  the  simple 
-or;  as  author^  ancestor^  error, 
favor;  a  result  which  the  ety- 
mologist may  sanction  as  well  as 
the  practical  reformer,  l^either 
can  the  scholar  offer  any  rational 
objection  to  the  restoration  of 
"metre,"  "mitre,"  "spectre," 
"theatre,"  and  a  few  others 
which  continue  to  be  written  with 

*  The  same  reatstlonaiy  tendency  in 
the  procedures  of  the  language,  pro- 
duced also  the  ending  1-oun  for  i-on,aa 
in  regi&untor  region,  potdutUun,  Ao.,  In 
Chaucer. 
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final  ore,  back  to  the'  analogy  of 
chamber^  charter^  monstevy  mur- 
(Zer,*  but  rather  must  approve  it. 
At  all  events,  it  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently certain  that  the  change 
will  be  accomplished. 

So  it  is  likely  that  in  time 
another  departure  from  analogy 
pointed  out  by  Webster  will  be 
rectified;  that,  namely,  of  spell- 
ing ^^ epitome,"  ^^catastrophe," 
^'hyperbole,"  and  other  similar 
deriyatives  from  Greek  feminines 
of  the  first  declension,  with  e  un- 
changed to  constitute  the  final 
syllable,  whilst  the  English  has 
dealt  with  others  of  the  same 
class  more  in  accordance  with  its 
own  spirit,  turning  the  final  e  (as 
well  as  »a)  of  the  foreign  word 
intoy  :  as  in  ^^ anatomy,"  ^^ eu- 
phony," "  lithotomy,"  and  others. 
The  last  is  the  spelling  which  is, 
no  doubt,  destined  to  prevail  in 
all  these  words;  and  no  scholar 
can  have  any  reason  for  resisting 
the  change  on  scientific  grounds, 
unless  he  condemns  also  that 
sovereign  procedure  of  the  lan- 
guage which  has  changed,  for  in- 
stance,'final  'tas  in  Latin  words 
into  ty  (through  the  older  tie)  in 
English,  as  in  ^'dignity,"  ^ ^equali- 
ty," &c.,  &c.,  and  which  has 
made  of  the  Saxon  -hade  (Grerm- 
heit)  the  English  ending  heady  as 
in  "Godhead,"  "  Widowhed,"  (in 
Spenser,)  and  also  into  -Jioody  as 
in ''womanhood,"  "priesthood." 
All  these  and  the  numerous  other 
transmutations,  substitutions, 
omissions  and  additions  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  so  soon  as  they 
have  become  regular,  are  seen  to 

*  That  cause  is  of  his  murdre  or  gret 
Biknewe.    Cbauoer  Cant.  Tales,  1253. 


be  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
independent,  subtle,  obscurely 
self-conscious  influence  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  the  Genius 
of  our  language,  and  which,  out 
of  so  various  and  confused  ma- 
terials, has  elicited  for  us  our 
forms  of  speech  in  all  their  present 
individuality. 

But  again,  the  English  Lan- 
guage has  shown  from  the  earliest 
times,  perhaps  from  the  very  first, 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  volume 
and  weight  of  sound  in  its  words. 
This  appeared  in  the  refinement 
or  elision  of  internal  syllables,  and 
more  especially  in  the  attenua- 
tion or  rejection  of  final  syllables. 
On  the  road  which  leads  .  us  back 
through  the  French  into  the 
Latin,  we  almost  uniformly  find 
the  English  word  thinner,  weak- 
er, lighter  than  the  French  word 
now  corresponding  to  it,  and  both 
of  them  generally  shorter  than 
the  Latin  word.  Examples  are: 
causa,  chose,  case;  creinoTy  cremey 
cream;  ingeniosv^y  ing^ieuXy  in- 
genious ;  studire,  estudiety  study ; 
Britanniay  BretagnCy  Britain; 
montanusy  nwntaigney  mountain; 
{suhitanus)  soudain,  (suddainey 
suddein  in  Spenser,)  sudden.  Of 
the  few  words  which  are  longer  or 
thicker  than  their  French  origi- 
nals,it  will  probably  be  found  that 
they  arose,  not  upon  the  road  of 
natural  formation,  but  by  awk- 
ward and  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  make  use  of  the  words  in  their 
foreign  shape:  Such,  for  example, 
we  may  assume  to  bo  the  origin  of 
our  word  "escutcheon";  made 
from  the  French  word  6cusson  (a 
diminutive  from  scutum,)  Many 
other  terms  of  the  science  of 
Heraldry  may  be  compared ;  which 
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became  fixed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  their  forms  xby  their  technical 
application,  and  submitted  gradu- 
ally to  changes  naturally  wrought 
by  the  English  organs  of  pro- 
nunciation. A  partially  similar 
corruption  is  the  familiar  ^'oyes'M 
of  the  Sheriff  when  he  opens  the 
Court,— the  word  being  identical 
with  oyez !  from  the  l^orman  oyer^ 
Pr.  ouir.  These  corrupted  forms 
are  not  exempt  however  from  the 
law  of  diminution,  but  furnish 
rather  some  of  the  most  striking 
exhibitions  of  it.  Such  are  "  cur- 
few "  (couwe/eu,)  "palfrey"  (par 
lefrein)  the  shorter  form  "scutch- 
eon," and  a  great  number  of 
other  words,  especially  proper 
names.* 

The  same  detrition  appears  in 
the  words  drawn  from  the  Saxon. 
Sax.  agen  (Grerm.  eigen,)  Eng. 
own;  Sax.  saegan,  (Grerm.  sagen,) 
Eng.  say;  Sax.  neother  (Germ, 
nieder,)  Eng.  nether;  Sax.  hwae- 
ther,  Eng.  tohether  (with  a  ten- 
dency in  pronunciation  to  wether;) 
Sax.  heafan,  hefen,hofen,  Eng. 
heaven  (pron.  hevn;)  Sax.  heafig, 
Eng.  heavy;  Sax.  liban,  leofan, 
lifian,  Eng.  live.  But  this  influ- 
ence continued  to  Work  and  is 
working  still  within  the  English 
itself.    What  it  has  wrought  since 

♦  The  subsequent  liistory  of  many- 
words  introduced  into  the  English  hy 
such  means  as  this,  is  in  many  instan- 
ces sufficiently  curious :  as  they  fre- 
quently hear  upon  them  the  impress  of 
~  a  false  etymology  having  its  rise  in  a 
popular  mistake.  Such  words  are 
retndetrj  nightmare*  The  word  reindeer 
has,  in  fact,  previously  gone  throngh  a 
similar  process  in  the  (xerman,  as  has 
also  the  German  -word  mauUhierf  fk-om 
which  we  get  our  mole.  See  FbrstemanUf 
in  Ruhn  and  At^frecht'9  "  Zeltachrlft^  dc.'» 
Vol.l, 


Chancer*s  time  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
In   the   first    few    lines   of  the 
"Knight's  Tale"  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing:  tellen  for  tell,  swkhe  for 
such,  Sonne    for  sun,  frtsshe  for 
firesh,  ^tre  for  her,  solempnitee  for 
solemnity,  bataUle  for  battle,  re- 
menant  for  remnant,  ttoey  for  two, 
mentioun  for  mention;  elsewhere, 
hevenlich  for  heavenly,  estateiidi 
for  stately,  &c.,  &c.,  besides  a 
large    number    of   other    words 
whose  volume  is  greater  for  the  eye 
than  their  modem  equivalents  by 
the  faddition  of  a  final  mute  syl- 
lable.   As   the  negative  particle 
"not"   comes  Arom    the   Saxon 
^^noht,^^  which  was   represented 
also  in  English    by   naught,  so 
the  word  "  through"  was  former- 
ly written  in  English  "thorough,^^ 
which  form  has  remained  in  the 
adjective  sense.    There  is  no  lack 
of  evidence  that  this  diminishing 
tendency  is  still  prevailing  in  our 
language.    Since  the  orthography 
of  the  English  has  not,  for  a  long 
time,  been  much  changed,  we  dis- 
cover the  efibct  spoken  of  chiefly 
in  its  spoken  sounds.    The  words 
formerly    written    "Zitel,"    and 
''gentiV'   (Cant    Tales   vv.   492, 
1045)  are  now  written  lUtle  and 
gentle^  and  pronounced  litH  and 
genVl.    But   while   we  have  not 
changed  the  spelling,  we  speak 
generally  civH^  evH  cav%  &c,  also 
shov%   lev%  trav%   as    well    as 
trouh%  sing%  bubH,    So  also  with 
the  participles    in--ed,    nottdth- 
standing  an  effbrt  which  has  been 
made  to  preserve  the  vowel  sound 
here  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing the  participle  from  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb.  The  Englishman 
will  never  more  be  brought  to  say 
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^^rngn^d,  seaUd  and  dellver6d.'' 

But  to  cease  speaking  of  final 
syllables  as  such,  let  us  note  rap- 
idly some  other  familiar  attenua- 
tions and  omissions  of  sound. — 
Enny  is  now  the  lic^hter  sound  for 
"  any"  (Sax.  anig,  aenig;)  menny 
for  "many"  (Sax.  maenig,  ma- 
nig,  A^c.)  Inglandls  the  attenu- 
ated sound*^of  England  (Engle- 
Angleland.)  He  who  says  CheU 
tenkam  for  ChePtnh^m,  Lydenham 
for  Lyd^nh^m  Bttckingham  for 
Buekingh^my  puts  himself  in  as 
direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  and 
authority  of  the  spoken  English  as 
he  who  should  say  sovereign  for 
suvrin^  some  for  sum,  money  for 
munny,  none  for  nun,  fight*  for 
fite,  light  for  lite,  Worcester  for 
Wooster, 

Now  the  inference  fVom  all  this 
is  that  more  of  these  changes  are 
likely  to  occur,  as  the  tendency  is 
still  active  and  much  material  re- 
mains. As  we  speak  unnion  for 
*' onion,"  t^nd  promuntory  for 
"  promontory,"  shall  we  not  some 
day  hear  urration,  urrator,  or 
urratuTy  vuluntary,  &c.? 

We  pronounce  the  second  e  like 
the  weaker  t  in  "  benefit,"  "here- 
tic," "funeral,"  "general."  Why 
may  we  not  expect  to  hear  the  un- 
accented e  as  sounded  in  adjectii^e, 
influence,  judgment  ? 

The  u  attenuated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  following  t  in  "biscuit," 
"conduit,"  appears  again  with- 
out the  i  in  "  minute"  (minit:) 
80  "  impident"  is  already  said  by 
the  vulgar,  and  the  analogies  of 
the  language  are  in  favor  of  this 
Bound's  gaining  ground,  so  as  to 

•  So  prononnced  still  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland. 


give  US  turhiUnt,  trukilent  (trucu- 
lent) &e. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that 
it  is  the  tendency  of  a  in  unac- 
cented syllables  to  cede  its  strong- 
er nature  into  that  of  the  weaker 
6  or  the  duller  u:  thus  a  in  the 
ending — ance,  as  in  "continu- 
ance," is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  6  in  "continence,"  "influ- 
ence," &c.,  and  neither  this  a  nor 
that  in  "  woman, "-"musselman," 
"  continual,"  "  principal,"  &c.  is 
distinguished  from  the  dull  u  as 
in  "mullet,"  "sun,"  "mogul." 

Not  to  proceed  with  illustra- 
tions, of  which  there  is  no  lack, 
we  will  assume  it  as  made  out 
that  all  the  vowels  of  the  unac- 
cented syllables  in  English  words 
have  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  a 
weaker  kind  of  vowel  sound. 

The  fair  inference  from  this  is, 
that,  unless  some  counteracting 
causes  are  brought  to  bear,  this 
tendency  will  continue  until  no 
further  attenuation  is  possible, 
and  no  English  word  will  possess 
any  more  voluminous  .or  weighty  ^ 
vowel  sound  than  that  of  the 
slender  i,  with  the  one  exception 
ofa  single  characteristic  syllable, 
whose  distinctive  nature  will  be 
preserved  by  the  infiuence  of  the 
accent. 

The  various  analogies  of  the 
language,  not  only  those  which 
touch  the  form,  but  also  those 
which  concern  the  sense  of  words, 
combine  to  establish  a  high  de- 
gree of,  at  least,  theoretic  proba- 
bility, that  such  will  be  the  final 
stage  reached  by  the  present  prog- 
ress of  our  speech.  For  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  this  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  vigor  and 
variety  of  vowel  sounds  in  a  word 
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runs  parallel  to,  if  indeed  it 
does  not  proceed  from  that  ten- 
dency towards  idealLBm  and  ab- 
straction which  was  mentioned 
above.  Bemoye  the  several  va- 
rieties of  vowel  sounds  in  a  word, 
and  thereby,  to  a  corresponding 
extent,  you  will  eliminate  and  re- 
move its  various  elements  of  con- 
notation, and  fit  it  more  and  more 
for  the  expression  of  one,  simple, 
general  and  abstract  idea.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  philosophers 
in  language  (see  Heyse  Sprach- 
system,  p.  77  ff.)  that  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar office  of  the  vowel  to  be  the 
bearer  of  that  part  of  a  word^s 
connonation  which  belongs  to  the 
emotions;  that  hence  arose  much 
of  the  great  poetic  power  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  a  language  in 
which  vocalism  was  largely  de- 
veloped and  artistically  cultiva- 
ted with  the  assistance  of  the 
principle  of  quantity;  and  that 
the  modern  languages  of  southern 
Europe,  particularly  the  Italian, 
owe  it  to  their  full  toned  vowels 
that  they  serve  peculiarly  to  ex- 
press so  much  vivacity  and  senti- 
ment. If  this  judgment  is  just, 
then  the  Englishman  is  the  man 
above  all  others  who  may  be  ex- 
pected to  copsent,  on  this  ground 
also,  to  a  devocalization  of  his 
language;  for  there  is  no  peculiar- 
ity of  the  English  character  more 
marked  than  his  aversion  to  make 
adisplay  of  his  feelings.  It  can-, 
not  be  doubted  that  he  would,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  taste,  be  highly 
pleased  with  the  possession  of  a 
language,  by  which  he  could  ex- 
press his  thoughts,  while  he  kept 
his  feelings  to  himself. 

If  it  should  seem  at  first  an  ex- 
travagant idea,  that  the  English 


should  ever  reach  that  extreme 
degree  of  de  vocalizati6n  which  has 
been  indicated  as  its  possible  des- 
tiny, it  will  perhaps  be  thought  less 
improbable  after  considering  the 
very  striking  case  of  the  modem 
Greek.  Proceeding  from  an  orig- 
inal language  far  richer  than  the 
English  ever  was  in  its  vowel 
sounds,  this  dialect  has  gone  so 
far  in  iotaizing  its  syllables,  that 
not  even  the  accent  has  served  to 
protect  the  original  vowel  sounds, 
and  we  hear  the  iota^  upsiUm^ 
eta  with  the  iota  subscript, 
eto,  ei,  and  even  the  oi  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  all  now  pronounced 
like  iota. 

But  again,  a  surprising  proof  of 
the  distance  which  we  have  al- 
ready traveled  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  our  speech,  will  be  seen 
in  the  experiment  of  actually  mak- 
ing the  change  in  question  in  any 
ordinary  piece  of  English  discourse 
or  composition,  and  observing  the 
very  slight  change  of  sound  which 
thereby  ensues. 

Take  for  instance  Tennyson^s 
little  poem  beginning: 

"Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  oh  Seal*' 

and  if  from  first  to  last  we  change 
every  audible  unaccented  vowel 
to  t,  we  shall  scarcely  detect  any 
alteration  from  the  sounds  at 
present  heard  in  reading  it.  Thus 
the  third  stanza  will  be: 

**  And  the  statell  ships  go  on 

To  their  havin  undir  the  hill ; 

But  oh  for  the  tonch  of  a  vanished  hand , 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice*  that  Is  stUlV* 

♦  The  integrity  of  oi  in  »*  voice"  wUX 
probably  not  always  be  protected  by 
the  accent ;  which  is  scarcely  sufficient 
for  this  in  hoiH^joUtyfoiH  (said  to  be  the 
word  called /Ice  in  its  application  to  a 
certain  kind  of  cur.) 
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From  Gray's  "  Elegy,  &c."  we 
read: 

"  Perhaps,  In  the  nlgleotid  spot,  is  laid 
Some  heart,  onoe  pregnint  with  cilistiil 

flre; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  Empire  might 

have  sway*d, 
Or  wak'd  to  eztisy  the  living  lyre." 

And  even  the  stately  words  of 
MUton  will  be  only  thus  far  per- 
verted; (Par.  Lost,  I,  60  ff:) 

"At  onoe  as  fiir  as  angils ken,  he  views 
The  dismil  sltiwation  waste  and  wild : 
A  dnngin  horrible,  on  all  sides  round. 
As  one  great  fumice  flamed;  yet  Ax>m 

those  flames 
Ko  light,  but  rathir  darknlss  visible 
^  Servm  onli  to  discovir  sights  of  woe." 

These  considerations  and  ex- 
amples go  to  show,  that  it  is  the 
tendency  and  the  increasing  ten- 
dency of  the  English  language  to 
regard  one  characteristic  syllable 
of  a  word  only  as  of  importance. 
!6ere  the  accent  is  placed,  as 
though  at  once  to  point  its  force 
and  guard  its  integrity;  while  all 
the  other  syllables  are  weakened, 
slurred  over,  or  rejected.  This 
process  of  rejection,  inaugurated 
in  the  very  birth  of  the  language, 
has  already  reduced  vast  num- 
bers of  our  words  to  the  mono- 
syllabic form.  In  the  first  five 
lines  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
there  are  twenty-eight  monosylla- 
bles, seven  dis- syllables,  and  only 
two  tris-syllables.  We  have  pre- 
viously bestowed  some  attention 
upon  the  methods  by  which  has 
been  effected,  this  remarkable  re- 
duction in  the  bulk  of  our  words, — 
which  certainly  have  not  been  in- 
creased since  Milton^s  time. 

Briefly  returning  to  the  matter, 
we  shall  find  ourselves,  by  re- 
marking one  or  two  particulars, 
in  possession  of  the  principle  and 
procedure,    in    accordance    with 


which  we  may  venture  to  antici- 
pate a  number  of  changes  which 
may  yet  take  place. 

First  then  we  observe  of  the 
initial  syllable,  that  in  English 
words  this  suffers  first  a  weaken- 
ing, and  then  rejection.  In  most 
words  gotten  from  French  forms 
beginning  with  the  syllable  e  be- 
fore 8  and  another  consonant,  this 
first  syllable  was  renounced  in  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  lan- 
guage; as  in  ^'  study  "  from  ^studi" 
er.  " scale  "  from  ^schelle^  "  stuff" 
from  ^aiouffery  "  skiff"  fromiaquif^ 
"  Spain  "  from  Eapange^  "  estate" 
but  also  ^' state  "from  ^atat  But 
the  same  habit  has  continued 
later  in  the  English  itself,  making 
^^ stranger"  out  of  the  longer 
form  estrangevy  which  is  found  in 
old  English:  Chaucer  uses  estate" 
lich  for  the  modern  stately^  and 
the  same  loss  of  initial  e  is  seen  in 
the  words  "stablish,"  "spy," 
"  squire  "  and  others  by  the  side 
of  establish^  espy,  eaquirej  &c., 
which  still  endure.  Again,  in 
Chaucer  we  find  the  past  partici- 
ple uniformly  preceded  by  the 
syllable  y  as  a  constituent  element; 
as  ycladj  ycUpedj  ytaughte^  ymade. 
These  words  are  now  shorter  by 
that  syllable.  Other  examples 
might  be  adduced  in  great  num- 
bers, both  of  the  rejection  and  of 
the  weakening  of  initial  syllables 
(as  in  purchaser  for  Chaucer's 
pourchasaur ;)  but  these  are  enough 
to  show  the  tendency. 

It  must  be  expected  to  continue; 
and  .as  out  of  the  full  sounding 
^sUmner  of  the  old  French  our 
ancestors  made  our  "astonish," 
in  which  the  a  has  but  a  dull  and 
faint  sound,  why  may  we  not  go 
further   and,    some    day,    speak 
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stonish,  as  we  now  say  stdblishy 
scope,  for  "  escape "  as  we  now 
say  akiffj  stray  for  the  adjective 
''astray,"  as  it  is  now  vulgarly 
done  in  fact,  notwithstanding  that 
the  a  is  designed  in  this  compound 
word  to  express  a  separate  mean- 
ing? 

But  far  more  does  the  attenua- 
ting and  abrading  habit  of  the 
English  show  itself  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  words,  and  particular- 
ly in  their  final  syllables.  Thus, 
not  to  revert  now  to  the  period  of 
the  birth  of  the  language,  Spenser 
still  wrote  hattaiJe  (and  battayle, 
battail,  batteill)  for  our  ''  battle," 
retoume  for  modern  "return," 
emperour  and  all  others  of  that 
class  for  "emperor,"  &c,  mount" 
aine  for  "mountain,"  sudddetn 
for  "  sudden,"  unknowen  for  "  un- 
known," withouienfoT  "  without," 
and  other  such  too  numerous  to 
recount. 

In  the  changed  orthography  of 
many  of  these  words,— as  for  ex- 
ample that  of  gentil  to  gentle,  litel 
to  littUy—we  see  the  recorded 
sanction  and  the  law  of  our  mod- 
ern pronunciation  of  evil,  civil, 
cavilj  revel,  level,  shovel;  and  of 
curtain,  certain,  &c.,  (after  the 
analogy  of  svdden.) 

The  English  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility go  farther  in  this  direction, 
and  even  if  we  do  not  come  to 
spell  the  words  in  unaccented  -atn 
with -en,  as  in  "sudden,"  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that 
we  will  hear,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  the  sounds  mount^n,  foiinVn, 
as  well  as  also  sunken,  spoken, — 
Many  other  analogous  cases  will 
easily  suggest  themselves  without 
the  necessity  of  oftering  patterns; 
thus  principH,  accidenVl  are  to  be 


anticipated,  as  well  as  many  in- 
stances also  where  this  influence 
shall  have  crept  back  farther  into 
the  iivterior  of  the  longer  words. 
If  we  have  "Edinb'ro'"  and 
"strawb'ry,"  and  "  presbyt'ry," 
do  not  these  point  to  newspaper, 
Jion^rahle,  mainVnance,  which  are 
analogous  also  to  the  sounds  al- 
ready reached  in  general  for 
" general, "/un'roZ for  "funeral," 
remnant*  for  "  remenant?  " 

As  to  the  spelling  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  future;  there 
have  been  long  ago  reforms  pro- 
posed of  a  most  radical  nature.— 
It  cannot  be  surprising  to  any  one, 
that  these  ideas  should  be  now  re- 
vived in  America  in  a  time  when 
in  society,  law  and  politics,  the 
most  cherished  institutions  are 
sacrificed  to  the  triumphant  spirit 
of  Reform.  Accordingly,  in  the 
celebrated  39th  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  side  by  side  with 
the  "Civil  Rights  Bill,"  the 
"  Tenure  of  Office  Bill,"  and  their 
associated  measures,  there  was 
introduced  a  resolution  looking  to 
the  introduction  in  this  country 
of  a  system  of  "  phonetic  spell- 
ing. ' '  The  idea  seems  first  to  have 
arisen  at  least  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  attempted  a  movement  in 
this  direction.  It  has  always  met 
however  with  vigorous  resistance 
on  the  part  of  both  literary  men 
and  philologians,  for  manifest 
reasons  in  the  case  of  both.    It  is 


*  In  this  word  the  BpeUlng  has  al* 
ready*  been  accommodiited  to  the 
sound,  and  that  too,  Mthongh  the  ban- 
ished e  was,  so  far  as  any  vowel  can  be, 
an  indispensable  index  of  its  deriva- 
tion. 
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impossible  to  contemplate  without  many  of  the  words  handed  down 
emotion  the  anguish  and  despair  to  us  by  the  reverend  generations 
which  must  possess  the  Etymolo-  of  our  ancestry,  with  the  marks  of 
gist  and  the  man  of  letters,  should  their  worship,  their  dreams,  their 
this  system  be  adopted,  or  rather  sports,  and  their  love  upon  them; 
when  it  shall  he  adopted;  for  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  im- 
whatever  may  be  the  present  fate  pulses  which  will  probably  be  in 
of  the  recent  effort  made  in  Con-  the  lead  when  this  radical  reform 
gress,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  carried:  there  still  remains 
we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  doubt,  strong  reason,  perhaps  superior  to 
on  considering  the  nature  of  the  all  these  considerations,  to  induce 
influences  already  at  work  in  and  us  to  consent  with  equanimity  to 
upon  our  language  and  literature,  the  change, 
and  the  temper  and  circumstances  If  the  sweet  spirit  of  poetry 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  that  shall  cease  to  breathe  from  English 
the  phonetic  spelling  will  uiti-  lips,  if  art  and  music  must  needs 
mately  prevail,  not  only  here,  but  resort  to  other  tongues  to  find  a 
also  in  England  itself.  language  suitable  to  give  full  ex- 

Xay  more  :  notwithstanding  pression  to  their  sentiment,  it  may 
that  by  its  introduction  we  must  be  that  the  English  language  is 
sever  the  links  which  sensibly  bind  fitting  itself,  on  the  course  which 
our  words  to  their  historic  stock  it  is  now  pursuing,  to  become  the 
and  kindred  ;  notwithstanding,  grand  training  school  and  work- 
that  by  it  must  be  dissipated  shop  of  the  purest  and  intensest 
the  halo  of  tenderness  and  poetic  forms  of  the  practical  Intellect  of 
glory   which   hovers    around   so  the  world. 


NINETEEN. 

My  maiden  of  the  violet  eyes. 

White-lidded  as  the  mists  of  morning,— 
Half  clouded  with  a  coy  surprise. 

Their  liquid,  lucid  depths  adorning, — 

With  shut  lips  like  a  folded  rose. 

Dew-beaded  with  youth's  honey'd  potion. 
And  cheeks  whose  colour  comes  and  goes, 

As  comes  and  goes  the  quick  emotion;— 

The  heyday  flush  of  ftresh  nineteen, 
Subtle  with  rare,  auroral  glory. 

Circles  and  crowns  you  like  a  queen. 
Within  a  realm  of  fairy-story  I 
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You  breathe  so  rarified  an  air,— 

Ko  dazing  films,  no  vapors  seeing;— 
Oar  sluggish  pulses  could  not  bear 

The  atmosphere  that  feeds  your  being. 

So  golden  is  the  lustrous  reach 

Of  the  long,  vernal  day  before  you, — 
So  infinite  the  cloudless  stretch 

Of  the  clear  heavens'  enchantment  o'er  you,— 

You  cannot  know  nor  understand, 
How  those  soft  hills,  so  dim  and  distant, 

Can  steep  the  broad,  sunshiny  land 
In  shadows  gradual,  sure,  resistant. 

You  comprehend  that  life  has  care; 

You've  seen  it  oft  grow  grand  with  duty, — 
Through  small  attritions  watched  it  wear. 

Till  shorn  and  stripped  of  all  its  beauty: 

And  you  have  said ;— '  It  shall  not  be 
Thus  with  my  morning's  pearly  promise: 

We  need  not,  if  we  will  not,  see 
The  beautiful  go  drifting  from  us.' 

My  maiden  of  the  violet  eyes, 

Forget,  in  faith  so  pure  and  holy. 
That  haze  upon  the  mountain  lies—  ^ 

Dusk  in  the  gorges  thickens  slowly. 

Descend  not  from  your  airy  height 
To  meet  the  shadows:    Let  them  rather 

Settle  along  the  vales,  where  night 
Begins  her  hooded  glooms  to  gather. 

Keep  on  your  lips  the  fragrant  dew. 

And  in  your  eye  the  sheen  so  tender: 
Youth's  morning  beams  but  once,— and  you 

But  once  can  walk  its  rubied  splendor! 
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KKLXGION  IN  THB  ARMY  OF  TENNESSEE. 


A  prime  element  in  the  very 
great  popularity  of  *'  The  Land 
We  Love"  is,  doubtless,  the  im- 
portant office  it  is  executing  in 
collecting  and  recording  authen- 
tic facts  and  incidents  of  the  late 
war.  The  importance  of  this  un- 
dertaking is  felt  by  all  who  wish 
to  promote  truth.  The  living 
witnesses  of  the  events  in  the  re- 
cent gigantic  revolution  will  soon 
pass  away.  The  records  are  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  successful  par- 
ty. Hence  the  only  hope  of  see- 
ing an  impartial  history  of  these 
transactions  is  in  the  execution  of 
the  purpose  of  this  enterprising 
monthly. 

jN'o  history  of  any  country  or 
any  crisis  is  complete  that  omits 
the  subject  of  religion.  And,  for 
peculiar  reasons,  the  historian  of 
the  late  war  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  moral  and 
religious  training  that  had  obtain- 
ed in  this  nation  before  the  war, 
and  with  the  condition  of  the 
varidns  branches  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  well  as  with  their 
conduct  during  its  progress.  To 
promote  this  desirable  end  is  the 
design  of  this  article.  The  wri- 
ter begs  leave  to  say,  by  way  of 
apology,  that  it  is  a  source  of  re- 
gret with  him  that  this  contribu- 
tion has  not  been  made  by  some 
one  of  the  many  able  divines  who 
labored  faithfully  with  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.  Perhaps  this  hum- 
ble effort  to  record  the  operations 
of  the  Church  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal armies  of  the  Confederate 


States,  may  induce  others,  whose 
range  of  vision  was  wider  and 
whose  talents  entitle  them  to  speak, 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Sus- 
tained by  this  hope  we  proceed  to 
*'  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  tes^ 
tlfy  that  we  have  seen."  Our 
statements  will  cover  a  period 
extending  from  the  close  of  the 
battleofChickamauga  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  army  by  Greneral 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  at  Greens- 
boro', N.  C. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the 
Church  in  the  Southern  States 
should  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
execute  its  peculiar  commission 
among  the  soldiers  in  the  South- 
ern armies.  That  commission  is 
not  limited  to  times  of  peace. — 
On  the  contrary  it  has  happened, 
not  unA*eqttently,  that  periods  of 
great  excitement  have  been  'pen- 
bds  of  great  activity  and  real 
prosperity  to  the  Church.  When 
the  regular  and  orderly  course  of 
events  is  suddenly  broken,  men 
are  aroused  from  their  dreams  of 
gain  and  pleasure;  the  ground  of 
their  long  cherished  and  unques- 
tioned opinions  is  examined:  the 
uncertainty  and  instability  of 
temporal  things  appear;  and  the 
supports  of  religion  are  more 
eagerly  sought.  It  is  no  time  for 
the  Church  to  slumber  when  the 
providence  of  God  is  calling  men 
to  consider.  The  situation  of  the 
Southern  Church  was  not  unlike 
that  of  Israel  at  the  building  of 
the  second  Temple.  Then  the 
people  said— ^' The  time  is  not 
coipe,  the  time  that  the  Lord's 
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house  should  be  built."  But  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet 
Haggai  said— '^  Is  it  time  for  you, 
O  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled  hous- 
es, and  this  house  lie  waste?  Con- 
sider your  ways."  There  was 
nothing  in  the  times  to  lull  ^e 
Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
loud  call  for  faith  and  works.— 
Xor  was  there  anything  in  the 
questions  at  issue  in  the  strife  of 
arms  of  which  the  Church  felt 
ashamed.  Whatever  may  be  the 
verdict  of  those  who  shall  come 
after  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  for  which  the  South  con- 
tended, there  can  be  but  one  sen- 
timent as  to  the  honesty  and  de- 
votion with  which  those  opinions 
were  cherished.  They  were  not 
hastily  adopted,  biit  had  been  ma- 
tured by  earnest  reflection  and 
open  discussion  running  through 
more  than  half  a  century.  The 
main  questions— the  Institution  of 
Slavery  and  the  Sovreignty  of  the 
States— involved  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
structure  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  Southern  States,  per- 
ceiving that  slavery  had  existed 
under  every  dispensation  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace,  felt  no  scruples 
with  regard  to  it:  and  seeing  that 
the  North,  when  all  their  objec- 
tions had  been  answered,  were 
disposed  to  place  their  intuitions 
above  revelation  rather  than  yield 
the  controversy,  felt  that  the  very 
authority  of  God's  word  was  at 
issue.  That  two  views  of  the  gen- 
eral government  had  prevailed 
from  its  very  beginning  was  no- 
torious. That  these  views  had 
been  warmly  advocated  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
ablest  statesmen  the  nation  had 


produced  was  equally  notorious. 
And  that  the  views  entertained 
by  the  Southern  States  were  cor- 
rect, and  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  government  as  origi- 
nally instituted,  they  most  con- 
scientiously believed.  So  that 
when  that  dark  cloud,  which  ap- 
pealed on  the  Korthem  sky  not 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  had 
expanded  until  it  filled  the  whole 
heaven,  and  was  ready  to  burst 
in  fury  on  the  South,  her  people 
rose  up  to  defend  what  they  con 
ceived  to  be  a  holy  cause.  And 
never  was  there  a  people  more 
fully  under  the  impression  that 
their  cause  was  Just.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  had  a  precedent 
to  guide  us  as  Churches.  Our  &- 
thers  had  passed  through  the  first 
revolution.  The  examples  of  such 
men  as  Witherspoon  and  Hall 
were  drawn  by  the  historian  for 
our  benefit.  And  under  the  im- 
pulse of  these  noble  examples  our 
ministers  felt  ashamed  to  dwell  in 
their  ceiled  houses  while  war  was 
raging  in  the  land.  The  young 
men,  the  hope  of  the  Church,  were 
in  the  armies.  As  the  Church  de- 
sired the  salvation  of  her  sons  in 
daily  peril  of  instant  death,  as 
she  wished  for  good  morals  when 
peace  should  be  restored,  she 
was  bound  to  gird  her  loins  for 
the  work. 

1.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  hon- 
or of  the  Church  that  it  should  be 
recorded,  that  her  ablest  and 
best  ministers  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  soldiers  in 
the' army.  As  we  are  speaking 
now  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
we  will  mention  the  names  of 
some,  for  this  purpose,  who  were- 
engaged  in  this  good  work  in  that 
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army.  Of  the  Episcopal  Church,  lation  of  the  scriptures.  Each 
Bishop  Lay,  of  tlie  Diocese  of  denomination  sent  supplies  of 
Arkansas,  and  Dr.  Quintard,  the  their  Church  papers  to  he  dis- 
present  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  tributed  regularly  by  the  chap- 
Tennessee.  Of  the  Methodist  lains.  The  Evangelical  Tract 
Episcopal  Church  South,  Bev.  Society,  established  at  Petersburg, 
John  B.  McFerrin,  D.  D.,  of  Kash-  Virginia,  supplied  a  large  quantity 
ville.  Of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  valuable  religious  literature  in 
Rev.  T.  C.  Teasdale,  D.  D.,  of  the  form  of  tracts. 
Columbus,  Mississippi.  Of  the  The  chaplains  appointed  one  of 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  their  own  number  to  keep  a  de- 
Rev.  B.  W.  McDonald,  D.  D.,  of  pository  for  their  benefit.  He 
licbanon,  Tennessee.  Of  the  was  allowed  by  the  Commander- 
Presbyterian  Church,  Drs.  Pal-  in-Chief  to  be  detailed  for  this 
mer,  Waddel  and  Styles.  From  purpose.  He  had  facilities  for 
this  short  catalogue  it  will  be  seen  keying  supplies  of  Bibles,  tracts 
that  the  Church  sent  out  able  men  and  papers  on  hand  for  the  use  of 
to  the  army.  the  army.    The  second  class  of 

2.  There  were  three  classes  of  laborers  were  the  regular  Mission- 
laborers  engaged  in  preaching  the  aries.  They  were  not  regularly 
gospel  to  the  army.  First,  the  commissioned.  In  fact  they  were 
Chaplain.  We  mention  this  class  not  in  any  sense  under  the  regu- 
first  because  it  was  certainly  the  lar  army  orders.  And  in  this 
most  efficient.  It  was  to  the  respect  they  enjoyed  some  free- 
army  what  the  pastor  is  at  home.  dom.  For  the  position  of  a 
Each  chaplain  bore  a  definite  re-  chaplain  was  not  pleasant  when 
lation  to  some  special  regiment,  he  had  an  ungodly  Colonel  or 
In  most  instances,  whUe  bearing  Brigadier,  who  thought  it  neces- 
a  commission  to  a  particular  sary  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  lest 
regiment,  the  chaplain's  charge  he  should  enjoy  some  immunities. 
was  a  brigade.  It  was  the  effort  The  labor  of  this  class  was  rather 
of  our  Greneral  Assembly  (Presby-  that  of  evangelists.  And  some 
terian)  to  place  one  chaplain  in  of  them  were  very  useful.  The 
every  brigade  in  the  army.  The  third  class,  was  composed  of 
chaplain  was  efficient,  because  he  temporary  missionaries.  In  ad- 
became  acquainted  with  the  sol-  dition  to  the  chaplains,  the  Pres- 
diers,  had  access  to  them  in  sick-  by  teries  enjoined  it  upon  all  their 
ness  and  in  health,  gained  their  able-bodied  ministers  to  visit  the 
confidence  by  sharing  their  priva-  armies  once  or  twice  every  year, 
tions  and  their  dangers,  and  en-  and  labor  for  a  month  or  more. 
Joyed  constant  opportunities  for  It  will  be  seen  that  I  use  the 
preaching,  which  transient  visitors  names  of  the  courts  of  the  Pres- 
could  not  find.  Preaching  was  byterian  Church  and  speak  of  the 
their  chief  work.  To  this  they  plan  of  that  Church-  This  is  be- 
added  prayer  meetings,  Bible  cause  I  am  &,miliar  with  the 
classes,  distribution  of  religious  course  of  that  Church.  My  im- 
tracts  and  papers,  and  the  circu-  pression  is  that  a  similar  course 
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was   pursued   by   the  other   de- 
nominations. 

3.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  the  writer 
left  South  Carolina  for  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.  Jenkins'  brigade 
was  then  passing  from  Yirginia  to 
join  Longstreet's  corps  in  Ten- 
nessee. We  found  the  army  drawn 
up  around  Chattanooga.  The  battle 
of  Chlckamauga  had  been  fought, 
and  Greneral  Bragg  was  operating 
against  the  entrenched  camp 
at  that  town.  Having  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Brigadier  Greneral 
Walthall  (subsequently  Maj.  Gen- 
eral) we  were  very  soon,  by  the 
kindness  of  that  gallant  officer, 
regularly  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  thirtieth  (30th)  Mississippi 
regiment.  The  first  duty  of  the 
chaplain,  after  battle,  was  to  at- 
tend the  wounded  and  dying. — 
This  melancholy  duty  was  our 
first  taste  of  army  life.  A  ride  of 
twelve  miles  across  the  battle 
ground  of  Chlckamauga  brought 
us  to  Alexander's  house,  near 
Alexander's  bridge,  where  the 
battle  began.  Here  was  the  Field 
Hospital.  Already  many  small 
boards  marked  the  last  resting 
places  of  brave  soldiers.  Friend 
and  foe  slept  quietly  together. — 
And  here  let  it  be  said,  once  for 
all,  that  no  tongue  can  tell  the 
horrors  of  a  Field  Hospital.  Of 
all  army  scenes  the  night  after  a 
battle  was  the  most  painful.  But 
to  return  to  the  army.  The  chap- 
lains were  at  their  posts,  and  con- 
ducted religious  worship  as  there 
was  opportunity  until  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Eidge.  One  gener- 
al meeting  of  the  chaplains  was 
held  on  the  summit  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  There  was  a  hand- 
some collection  of  buildings  on  the 


mountain.  It  had  been  a  place  of 
foshionable  resort;  and  we  under- 
stand is  now  turned  into  a  colle^^e 
by  our  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
scattering  the  rays  of  light  over 
that  desolated  region.  Morning 
broke  upon  us  before  we  left  the 
mountain.  It  was  clear  and 
bright  around  us,  but  beneath  us 
lay  two  invisible  armies.  Here 
and  there  a  peak  or  cliff  was  visi- 
ble, looking  like  an  island  rising 
out  of  the  ocean.  The  only  sign 
of  life  was  the  sound  of  the  morn- 
ing drum  or  the  shrill  note  of  the 
bugle.  But  soon  that  silence  waa 
to  be  broken,  for  the  battle  of  Mis- 
sionary Bidge  was  aprpoaching. 
Who  is  not  eager  to  witness  for 
the  first  time  a  battle? 

The  battle  had  raged  fironk 
morning  till  far  into  the  afternoon 
on  the  right.  But  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  Bidge  only  to  be 
hurled  back  in  headlong  confu- 
sion as  often  as  he  advanced— for 
Cleburne  fought  there  I  Presently 
General  Bragg  rode  down  the 
line.  Ho  has  passed  the  centre. 
He  pauses.  Artillery  is  hurried 
to  the  spot.  The  enemy  is  ad- 
vancing and^will  certainly  be  re- 
pulsed. We  go  to  see  an  engage- 
ment. Before,  nothing  is  visible. 
The  roar  of  artillery  is  awful  and 
indescribable.  The  solid  ridge 
seems  to  tremble.  Our  line  shows 
signs  of  disorder.  Every  man  is 
firing  at  will.  Artillery  horses 
begin  to  go  to  the  rear.  The  line 
wavers,  scatters,  is  broken.  The 
battle  is  lost. 

The  next  point  of  interest  to  the 
chaplain  is  Dalton,  Georgia.  The 
storm  ot  war  is  hushed.  The 
army  goes  into  regular  winter 
quarters.    Four  months  or  more 
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of  profound  quiet  is  given  to  U8.—  we  not  trust  that  many  who  laid 
It  is  the  chaplain's  time  to  work,  down  their  lives  in  that  long  fonr- 
In  nearly  every  camp  a  church  months'  battle  from  Dalton  to 
is  erected.  With  sacred  song,  and  Jonesboro'  had  made  their  prepar- 
prayer  and  instruction  in  holy  ation?  But  time  would  fiil  to 
things  the  men  of  God  pursue  their  tell  of  what  was  done  at  Atlanta 
work.  A  revival  is  spoken  of  in  and  on  the  memorable  march  into 
a  certain  brigade.  At  the  neJtt  and  retreat  from  Tennessee.  We 
chaplains'  meeting  we  hear  of  labored  and  prayed  and  hoped  to 
others.  The  Spirit  seems  to  visit  the  last.  May  those  who  shall 
every  camp.  A  general  revival  is  come  after  us  be  instructed  by  all 
enjoyed.  Then  it  is  pleasant  to  that  we  ha#  done  or  attempting, 
see  the  great  congregation.    May  have  failed  to  do. 


DEO  DUCE. 

A  stately  ship  sailed  over  the  sea 
For  a  peerless  port  in  a  distant  land; 

Her  gleaming  canvass  swelled  proudly  free. 
And  her  helmsman  steered  with  a  steady  hand. 

Deo  Duce  in  letters  of  gold. 

Was  graven  deep  on  her  glittering  prow ; 
She  rode  the  billows  that  round  her  rolled 

A  queen  erect  with  a  crown^  brow. 

Captain  and  Pilot  were  brave  and  true 
And  pure  as  her  banner  of  spotless  white ; 

Never  did  nobler  nor  grander  crew 
Enrol  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Eight. 

Deo  Duce,  in  safety  she  sailed 

Through  deadly  breakers  and  treacherous  shoal; 
A  people's  prayers  with  their  God  prevailed 

And  wailed  her  on  to  her  destined  goal. 

She  was  almost  there,  when  the  sunny  sky 
Grew  black  with  the  reflex  of  Heaven's  frown; 

The  mandate  came  ftrom  the  Hand  on  high 
And  the  stately  ship  and  her  crew  went  down  I 
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Broken  cordage  and  splintering  spars, 

And  drifting  sails  like  a  funeral  pall, 
A  snowy  banner  with  golden  stars 

Heaved  up  out  of  Ocean,  and  this  was  all! 

Long  as  the  current  of  Time  shall  flow 
That  star  gemmed  banner  with  never  a  stain. 

Through  coming  ages  shall  gleam  and  glow 
With  a  kindling  light  that  will  never  wane! 

Deo  Duce!  God's  way  is  the  best, 
Though  closed  to  the  compass  of  finite  eyes. 

The  archives  of  Heaven  shall  well  attest 
The  blessings  He  deals  us  in  dark  disguise. 

Deo  Duce  I  And  oh  I  may  it  be. 
When  Time  and  this  living  will  be  no  more. 

The  ship  may  sail  o'er  the  glassy  sea 
And  be  safely  moored  to  the  golden  shore! 


EXECUTION  BY  THE  OUILLOTINE^rBOM  AN  BYE  WITNESS. 

The  prisoner  had  been  convict-  ing  body  of  his  only  friend,  the 
ed  of  murdering  his  aunt— an  murderer  quickly  applied  the 
aged  woman,  who  had  cared  for  torch,  in  hopes  the  corpse  might 
himfromearly  boy-hood— and  been  be  burned  in  the  raging  fire,  and 
condemned  to  die  by  the  guillo-  thus  give  rise  to  the  belief  that 
tine.  The  crime  was  a  dreadflil  the  death  arose  fVom  accident.— 
one.  This  old  woman,  who  had  But  the  flames  incensed,  as  it 
watched  over  him  as  a  mother,  were,  at  the  bloody  deed,  shrunk 
who  had  humored  his  every  wish,  back  and  allowed  themselves  to 
was  brutally  massacred;  and  that  be  easily  overcome.  Thus  the  tale 
the  deed  might  not  be  known,  the  was  told;  thus  the  guilt  laid  bare, 
house,  which  hid  her  bleeding  Suspicion  pointed  out  the  mur- 
body  from  public  gaze,  was  fired,  derer;  he  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
Money  was  the  sole  inducement;  condemned, 
for  a  few  paltry  dollars  the  axe  In  France,  no  public  mention  is 
was  uplifted  to  deal  the  deadly  made  of  the  time  set  apart  for  an 
blow,  and  in  a  moment  plunged  execution,  but  still  the  day,  the 
deep  into  the  quivering  brain  of  hour,  the  minute  is  quickly 
the  helpless  woman.  Filled  with  whispered  from  ear  to  ear.  Nor 
horror,  aghast  at  the  still  writh-  was  it  different  in  the  present  oase. 
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Beibre  the  prisoner's  lasl  eve  had 
fairly  set  in,  all  the  details  con- 
cerning  his  coming  death  were 
well  known.  It  was  quickly  told 
that  the  condemned  man,  pre- 
suming^and  not  without  reason-— 
that  his  execution  would  not  take 
place  during  Holy  Week,  had  re- 
fhsed  all  food  and  was  endeavor- 
ing to  die  of  starvation;  and  that 
in  consequence,  the  law  would  he 
enforced  the  following  morning  at 
a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock,  not- 
withstanding the  general  practice 
which  exempted  from  scenes  of 
blood  the  seasons  consecrated  to 
the  sacred  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Just  outside  of  Tours,  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  is  a  canal 
connecting  the  two  rivers,  the 
Loire  and  the  Cher.  On  the 
farther  side  of  this  artificial  stream 
and  almost  adjoining  the  Loire, 
is  a  broad  open  space,  and  here 
the  guillotine  was  erected.  As 
early  as  5  o'clock  on  the  appoint- 
ed morning,  both  sides  of  the 
canal  were  filled  with  spectators; 
but  a  line  of  soldiery  kept  the 
crowd  at  a  proper  distance  ftom 
the  one  flEttal  spot,  upon  which  all 
eyes  were  fastened. 

A  simple  looking  structure  was 
this  instrument  of  death.  A 
small  platform— at  an  elevation 
of  about  eight  feet  A:om  the 
ground— in  the  centre  of  which, 
and  running  parallel  with  the 
canal,  stood  what  resembled  a 
long  narrow  table.  The  top  of 
this  table,  consisted  apparently  of 
but  one  plank,  which  so  worked 
on  pivots  as  when  turned  to  stand 
perpendicular  to  the  platform; 
it 'was  also  so  arranged  as  to 
easily  slide  back  and  forth  be- 
tween two  side  pieces.  At  the  two 


comers  of  one  end  of  this  table 
stood  two  posts,  between,  and  at 
the  top  of  which  hung  the  knife 
firmly  fastened  in  a  heavy  block, 
weighing  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred x)ounds.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  knife,  which  dazzingly 
gave  back  the  bright  rays  of  the 
rising  sun,  this  latter  part  of  the 
structure  might  have  reasonably 
been  taken  for  an  ordinary  pile- 
driver.  T^  tell  you  .that  the 
blade  of  this  knife  was  not  square, 
but  so  formed  as  to  cut  diagonally 
through  the  neck;  that  between 
the  two  posts,  and  on  a  line  with 
the  table,  were  two  pieces  of  stout 
wood— the  upper  piece  of  which 
could  be  elevated  —  but  when 
joined  together,  the  two,  by  their 
peculiar  make,  firmly  and  secure- 
ly held  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  condemned  man;  and  the 
guillotine  stands  before  you. 

The  number  of  spectators  con- 
tinually increased;  already  had 
every  available  point,  from  which 
to  view  the  execution,  been  eager- 
ly seized  upon;  but  still  the  crowd 
became  denser  and  denser,  and 
louder  and  harsher  the  heart- 
sickening  jargon.  I  had  often 
heard  and  read,  that  the  majority 
of  these  willing  witnesses  to  an 
execution  consisted  of  women.  I 
never  believed  it  till  then;  but 
turn  which  way  I  would,  that 
morning,  and  I  saw  five  women  to 
one  man.  Children  were  also  in 
abundance;  children  of  all  ages, 
from  those  who  could  fully  ap- 
preciate the  horrid  spectacle  to 
the  tender  babe,  who,  to-morrow, 
knows  naught  of  to-day.  Already 
were  some  beginning  to  complain 
of  having  to  wait  so  long;  it 
seemed  past  the  appointed  time  to^ 
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them,  for  it  was  hardly  mom  open  wide  at  the  neck,  covered 
when  they  arrived  at  the  spot.  I  his  body;  hie  back  hair— where 
looked  at  my  watch;  it  wanted  the  head  and  neck  Join— was 
but  a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  closely  cut,  so  that  not  the  slight- 
seven.  A  low  murmur  ran  est  impediment  might  be  offered 
through  the  crowd,  and  then  all  to  the  descending  knife.  The 
was  silence.  I  well  knew  what  spot  was  reached;  the  cort^ 
that  meant;  and  looking  up,  saw  halted;  and  the  prisoner  ikced  the 
the  foremost  of  the  mounted  gens  guillotine.  I  know  not  if  he  saw 
d'armes,  who  headed  the  slowly  it;  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  stupor 
advancing  profession.  Slow,  in*  and  I  trust  he  was.  As  he  was 
deed,  was  their  marcl^;  and  their  unable  to  ascend  unassisted  the 
sombre-looking  uniforms;  their  steps,  which  led  to  the  platform, 
steady,  unwavering  gaze;  their  the  priest  quickly  took  one  arm, 
I)erfect,  marble-like  expression  of  and  an  executioner  the  other;  and 
countenance  were  in  perfect  bar-  thus  the  criminal  mounted.  A 
mony  with  the  deep  solemnity  of  parting  kiss  to  priest,  a  parting 
the  occasion.  A  column  of  gens  kiss  to  executioner,  and  the  prison- 
d'armes  before;  a  column  of  gens  er  was  firmly  strapped  on  to  the 
d'armes  behind;  thus  approached  plank  or  top  of  the  table,  which 
the  open  cart,  in  which  was  seated  was  now  perpendicular  to  the 
the  prisoner.  So  changed  bad  he  platform.  The  plank  was  made  to 
become,  that  few  recognized,  in  quickly  resume  its  former  horiason- 
the  white-headed  old  man,  the  tal  position,  was  pushed  slightly 
same  young  man  with  raven-  forward,  and  the  prisoner's  ned[ 
colored  hair  and  black  piercing  and  shoulders  securely  Hastened 
eyes,  who  left  the  court-room  for  between  those  two  blocks,  which 
his  lonely  cell.  His  back  was  to-  I  have  mentioned  above.  It  took 
wards  the  front  of  the  cart,  so  not  long  to  do  this,  scarcely  long- 
that  he  might  not  see  the  guillo-  er  than  it  did  me  to  utter:  '^Good 
tine  till  right  upon  it;  in  front  of  God,  have  pityP'  The  spring 
him  sat  the  prison-priest,  holding  was  touched;  the  knife  fell;  and 
before  his  almost  powerless  eyes,  the  prisoner's  head  was  severed 
the  crucifix.  The  prisoner  was  f^om  the  body, 
scantily  attired;  a  shirt  or  gown, 
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DUEL  BSTWSSN  JACKSON  AND  DICKERSON. 


Seeing  some  recollections  of 
Calhoun  and  other  illustrious  dead 
in  your  magazine,  I  deemed  it 
right  to  forward  to  you  a  leaf  of 
my  ^'Scrap-book,"  before  some 
accident  might  render  impossible 
its  appearance  in  print  It  is 
^' The  duel  of  Gren.  Jackson  and 
Dickerson,"  the  details  of  which 
I  received  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 
Jas.  Overton,  a  man  of  fine  erudi- 
tion and  brilliant  parts,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  fitct  that  the  life  long 
torments  of  dyspepsia  incapacitat- 
ed him  for  any  active  participation 
in  public  afibirs,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered the  father  of  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  railroad.  He 
came  to  Tennessee  in  1818,  and 
settled  in  Keely's  Bend  of  Cum- 
berland river,  opposite  to  the 
Hermitage.  Being  a  democrat 
and  gentleman,  he  was  a  frequent 
and  welcome  visitor  at  the  house 
oftheheroof  Xew  Orleans.  He 
died  two  years  ago,  an  octagena- 
rian  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
strong  mental  faculties.  Greneral 
Jackson  was  never  communica- 
tive on  the  subject  of  this*  duel, 
and  the  Doctor  related  it  to  me  as 
he  heard  it  of  his  own  uncle.  Gen. 
Thomas  Overton,  a  neighbor  and 
bosom  friend,  as  well  as  second  in 
this  affair  of  old  Hickory. 

Gen.  Jackson  and  Dickerson^s 
father-in-law  had  some  misunder- 
standing, probably  about  horses 
and  horse-racing.  The  son-in-law 
undertook  to  resent  the  affront- 
He,  already  a  good  shot,  repaired 
to  Natchez,  and  spent  there  six 
months,  his  chief  employment  be- 


ing practice  with  a  pistol.  Be- 
turning  to  Nashville,  Dickerson 
dispatched  one  of  his  friends  to 
Jackson  with  a  letter  extremely 
abusive  of  the  General  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  virtue  of  his  beloved 
wife.  The.  messenger  stated  that 
if  the  General  would  not  reply 
with  a  challenge,  the  letter  would 
be  published  in  the  newspapers. — 
The  challenge  was  sent.  Col. 
Archibald  Overton,  who  was 
brother  to  the  doctor,  and  who,  at 
that  time,  studied  law  in  Gen. 
Jackson's  office,  saw  the  instruct- 
ion given  to  the  second.  Gen.  T. 
Overton.  It  concluded  in  these 
words:  '^  accept  no  apology,  noth- 
ing but  his  blood  will  satisfy  me." 
Time  and  place  was  appointed, 
and  the  afl&ir,  it  seems,  was  well 
known  in  Nashville,  for,  among 
other  facts  to  give  it  publicity, 
Dickerson  offered  $500  as  a  bet, 
that  he  would  kill  his  antagonist. 
Jackson's  and  T.  Overton's  fami- 
lies had  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  whole  afiair.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day.  Generals  Jackson  and 
Overton,  without  saying  a  word 
or  creating  the  least  suspicion 
about  the  aim  of  their  journey, 
started  for  the  rendezvous.  Dick- 
erson was  not  on  the  ground  and 
they  waited  for  a  considerable 
time  before  he  and  second  arrived. 
Gen.  Overton,  who  was  as  impe- 
rious as  a  Caesar,  and  as  stormy  as 
a  tempest,  walked  up  to  receive 
them  with,  *' Gentlemen!  why  did 
you  let  us  wait  so  long;  or  is  it 
your  manners  to  let  old  men  wait 
for  young  ones?" 
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His  policy  was  to  confuse  Dick-  his  coat.  Jackson  instantly  cried 
erson,  buthe  could  not  succeed,  out:  '^General I  I  cannot  spring 
^'Dickerson  was  one  of  the  bravest  my  pistol,"  whereupon  the  latter 
men,  and  his  handling  of  the  pis-  more  vehement  than  ever,  turned 
tol  the  most  skillful  that  I  ever  upon  him  with:  '^  Spring  your 
have  seen,"  were  the  words  of  trigger  G— d—n  it!  "  Jackson 
Gren.  Overton,  which  assertion,  did  so,  and  Dickerson  was  shot 
coming  from    one    who    passed  dead. 

through  the  seven  years  of  the  Many  years  after.  Dr.  Overton 
revolution  without  a  furlough,  asked  his  uncle,  whether  Dicker- 
and  who,  on  account  of  the  un-  son  really  moved  his  arm,  or  be 
just  attack  upon  his  friend,  for-  only  imagined  it  moved?  The 
ever  despised  the  man— goes  far  old  man,  upon  his  word  of  honor, 
to  establish  the  unquestionable  declared,  that  he  could  not  tell, 
bravery  of  Jackson's  opponent.        And  why  did  you  use  such  violent 

The  next  policy  of  Gren.  Overton  language  toward  Gen.  Jackson? 
was  to  gain  the  power  of  giving  The  answer  of  the  old  soldier  was, 
the  word;  and  the  third  to  ex-  that,  according  to  his  personal 
tract  Dickerson's  first  fire;  and  experience,  a  wounded  man  does 
to  guard  against  Gren.  Jackson  not  for  a  few  seconds  feel  his  hart 
firing  too  soon,  it  was  agreed  that  so  much  as  to  disable  him  to 
his  double-spring  pistol  should  not  master  his  actions;  but  If  these 
be  sprung.  few  seconds  fly  by,  the  chance  of 

General  Overton  threw  up,  who  retaliation  is  over.  He  wanted 
according  to  his  own  acknowledg-  with  his  storming  to  awaken  all 
nient,  could,  at  pleasure,  turn  up  Jackson's  remaining  energies, 
head  or  tail.  The  lot  of  giving  A  few  years  before  Gen.  Jack- 
command  naturally  fell  upon  him,  son's  death.  Dr.  Overton  happen* 
and  he  ordered  the  two  antago-  ing  to  ride  with  him,  in  his  buggy 
nists  to  their  respective  pegs.—  firom  Tyree  Springs  to  Nashville^ 
The  terms  were:  ^'to  stand  with  on  the  road  they  were  conversing 
heads  down,  and  arms  close  to  about  this  duel  with  Dickeraon, 
the  body  until  the  word  fire."  and  the  old  hero  uncovered  his 
While  in  expectation  for  the  word,  bosoiA  to  show  the  wound  re- 
General  Overton  saw,  or  imagined,  ceived  in  the  encounter.  "Why  I 
that  Dickerson,  who  seemed  very  general,  it  seems  to  me  you  must 
anxious  to  fire,  moved  his  right  have  stood  very  badly  to  receive 
arm,  whereupon  he  stepped  up  to  such  a  wound,"  remarked  the 
him,  took  hold  of  both  of  his  doctor.  The  old  man  became 
arms,  and,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  silent,  and  did  not  recur  any 
exclaimed:  "Mr.  Dickerson  I  keep  more  to  the  subject, 
your  arms  still,  sir,  and  remember  N.  B.  The  father-in<-law  of 
the  terms  of  this  duel  I"  Then  Dickerson  was  Erwin,  and  his 
quickly  he  gave  the  word.  Dick-  fcond  in  the  duel,  a  Dr.  Cattel. 
A-««  i^A  \.^A  n^«^^i  n^-^f^r.  ^  SP®^  *^®  ^*"^©  accordmg  to  Dr. 
erson  fired,  and  General  Overton  j^^^^g  Overton's  way:  Dickerson, 

knew  his  pnncipal  wounded,  be-  and  not  Dickinson  as  it  is  written 
cause  he  saw  the  dust  fly  from  by  others. 
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▲     TALE     OF     MARTLAirP     LIVB. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

I  could  see  them  constantly  to-  cessity  of  re-appearing  before  the 
gether  from  my  window,  walking  lovers,  I  crept  through  the  hedge 
about  the  woods,  down  the  mead-  and  walked  on  the  other  side,  the 
ow,  but  most  frequently  in  the  sound  of  their  low  voices  being 
park  where  they  wandered  among  soon  lost  in  the  space  that  inter- 
the  stately  old  trees  in  the  shade,  vened  between  us. 
reminding  me  of  the  pictures  I  Now  came  the  time  for  her 
had  seen  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  visit  to  terminate.  The  sweet 
paradisaical  garden.  summer   season   would   soon   be 

Once  when  I  had  run  down  to  over  with  its  soft  breezes,  and 
the  mill-stream  to  look  for  water  sweet  country  scenery,  and  she 
cresses,  and  was  wading  in  the  would  return  to  her  home  as  his 
wet  grass  under  the  arch,  they  affianced  bride.  The  gay  guests 
crossed  on  the  bridge  above.  were  all   gone   now,    the   Grove 

I  was  not  aware  of  their  pres-  looked  deserted  for  Alfred  left  it 
ence  until  I  heard  their  voices,  too  to  visit  her  in  her  city  home; 
and  looking  hastily  up,  saw  that  not  so  often  however  as  he  would 
they  had  paused,  and  were  gazing  have  done,  had  not  his  fother  fre- 
around  at  the  pretty,  rustic  scene,  quently  required  his  services  in 
I  met  their  glance  as  I  looked  up.  his  own  affairs. 

^^  Your  wood  nymph  has  turned  The  autumn  came  and  went ;  so 
Naiad,"  I  heard  her  say,  as  she  did  the  winter.  I  mended  the 
slightly  bent  her  head  to  look  over  boys'  Jackets,  knit  their  stockings, 
the  arch.  performed    all    my    accustomed 

^^  More  like  a  Caryatid,"  for  my  duties,  relieved  for  the  present  by 
arm  was  extended  as  if  hunting  her  absence  from  the  Grove,  yet 
for  something  against  the  stone  thinking  bitterly  of  their  happi- 
pier.  ness  when  together,  and  my  own 

In  my  confusion,  I  pulled  out  a  desolation, 
clump  of  rich  scarlet  moss,  trying      Mother  insisted  upon    my  ac- 
indignantly  to  recover  some  self-  companying  her  about  the  neigh- 
possession,  enough,   at  least,  to  borhood,  and  I  went  with  her  as 
oflfer  them  to  her.  she  desired;  she  driving  our  safe 

He  had  bowed  and  all  pr^ccu-  old  Bill  in  the  *'  buggy,"  with  a 
pied  with  one  another  they  moved  little  boy  to  o-^u  the  gates,  in  the 
on,  while  I  quickly  jumped  on  the  foot  of  the  vehicle, 
arch  and  proceeded  homeward. —  The  little  ones  loved  me  and 
My  way  lay  for  a  short  distance  crowded  around  me  as  they  were 
with  theirs,  and  to  avoid  the  ne-  wont  to  do,  and  begged  me  for  the ' 
"continued  from  page  76.  stories  which  my  fancy  was  ever 
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weaving.  The  young  girls  now 
treated  me  with  a  shy  liking,  as 
if  aware  that  their  company  was 
not  congenial,  yet  won  by  the 
kindness  I  always  tried  to  throw 
in  my  manner  to  like  me  after  all 
and  exonerate  me  from  the  sus- 
picion of  pride  in  my  loftier  at- 
tainments, of  which  I  had  some- 
times been  accused.  The  young 
men  behaved  to  me  pretty  much 
as  their  sisters  did,  treating  me. 
with  respect,  yet  approaching  me 
with  an  awkwardness  and  hesi- 
tancy, that  did  not  exhibit  itself 
when  thrown  in  more  congenial 
companionship.  I  was  kindly 
polite,  nothing  more;  never  romp- 
ed with  them  at  the  taffy  pullings, 
nor  suffered  them  to  squeeze  my 
hand  under  the  quilt  at  the  quilt- 
ing party,  nor  was  kissed  by  them 
in  '^  redeeming  the  forfeits." 

Mother  regarded  all  this  with  a 
dissatisfied  eye. 

*'  Put  the  children  down  out  of 
your  lap,  Mary"  she  would  say, 
*'go  and  play  with  the  other  girls. 
Do  more  like  other  people." 

And  father  said  sometimes. — 
*'  Why,  lass,  you  make  the  young 
men  afraid  of  you.  You  can 
never  expect  to  marry  any  other 
than  a  farmer's  son.  There's 
many  a  well-to-do  lad  around 
here.  Don't  frighten  the  boys 
away  so.  I  want  you  to  have 
somebody  to  take  care  of  you 
when  I  am  gone." 

'^  All  women  don't  marry,  fath- 
er," I  replied,  ^^I  want  nothing 
better  than  to  live  with  you  and 
mother." 

^'Konsense,  girl,  we  can't  live 
always,  and  you'll  get  over  this 
foolishness  when  they  call  you  old 
maid,  poor  old  Miss  Mary  and  the 


like,  and   are   all  alone    in  the 
world." 

I  knew  of  no  desolation  but  one 
and  tliat  was  now  and  forever  till 
death  came  to  give  me  relief,  so 
the  picture  my  poor  father  drew 
of  my  future  loneliness  did  not 
distress  me  in  the  least,  coupled 
as  it  was  in  his  fancy  with  a 
strapping  son-in-Uw  and  the  busy 
farm  wife. 

''Never  mind,  Mher.  Trust 
me  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  shall 
not  want  for  friends,  so  don't  fear 
forme." 

''Foolishness!"  he  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously, "  I  agree  with  your 
mother  now  that  you  have  read 
too  many  novels,  and  they  would 
have  been  best  let  alone.  You^d 
be  better  off  in  my  estimation  to 
be  like  other  people." 

This  was  very  hard.  How  little 
they  knew  of  my  struggles,  the 
constant  effort  that  kept  me  up, 
and  gave  me  the  appearance  of 
interest  in  the  household  work, 
the  every  day  affolrs  of  life,  my 
inward  soul  sickening  at  the 
monotonous  routine  which  was 
performed  automaton-like  ;  yet 
persevering  through  it  all  and 
concealing  my  sorrow  from  the 
eyes  of  those  around  me. 

I  never  permitted  myself  to  look 
towards  the  Grove  now,  to  sit  at 
my  window  at  night  and  watch 
the  shadows  flicker  over  his.  But 
I  knew  instinctively  when  it  was 
there,  or  when  the  blackened 
panes  told  of  his  absence  with  her 
who  would  soon  be  brought  there 
a  bride.  How  I  longed  for  re- 
moval from  the  neighborhood!  I 
thought  of  years  of  future  snffer- 
ing^the  beautiful  bride,  the  idol- 
ized wife,    the    mistress    of  his 
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home,  pennitted  the  aweet  privi-  meet  with  them  at  times;  no  es- 

lege  of  being  ever  near  him.    I  cape  from  harrowing   thoughts, 

would  see  them  riding  and  walk-  my  ears  oyer  compelled  to  hear, 

ing  together,  be  constant  witness  my  eyes  to  witness  what  made  my 

of  his  devotion  to  one  who  would  own  life  a  desolation, 
be  then  'bone  of  lus  bone,  flesh  of  .  , 

hia  flesh:'  see  them,  hear  of  them,  f^**  *=  continfed.] 


B£yi£W  OF  '' BEAUSBINCOXTBT. 


''Gjbi^ius   has  many  phases,^' 
says  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
above  remarkable  book.    True— 
and  the   divine  spark    illumines 
souls  diversely;  as  '^  one  star  dif- 
ferethfrom  another  in  glory." — 
There  is  a  gradation  here,  as  in 
all  things  else  ''under  the  sun," 
as  we  shall  find  also  among  the 
eternities   of  the    "Land  of  the 
Hereafter."    Grenius  of  the  high- 
est grade,  and  of  brilliant  phase, 
has  shone    upon    the  pages  of 
"Beauseincourt."    As  a  book  it 
is  strong,  strange,  and  subtle.    It 
has  been  said  by  an  eminent  wri- 
ter "There  is  no  Northern  wo- 
man who  could  have  written  a  ro- 
mance so  bold,  live  and  magnetic 
as  the  'Household  of  Bouverie,' 
and  no  Northern  man  could  have 
sent  ringing  down  to  posterity, 
such  a  glorious  lyric  as  '  My  Ma- 
ryland.'"    This  I  believe— most 
religiously;  (and,   by  the  by,  it 
does  me  good  to  believe  it. )    Thus 
it  comes  that  "  Beau^incourt" 
could  only  have  sprung  from  the 
richer,  (and  as  yet  not  over- work- 
ed,) mental  strata  of  the  Southern 
mind.  Its  very  basis— that  strong 
and  terrible  text— rbtbibutiyib 
JUSTICE— is  a  thing  forgotten  or 


ignored  at  present,  by  "  our  breth- 
ren of  the  Xorth;"  but  most  ad* 
mirably  does  this  work  of  a  South- 
ron brain  illustrate  the  dread  sen- 
tence, 

(( >Tis  the  eternal  law  where  GuUt  is, 

Sorrow  shall  answer  It." 

I  will  not  do  author,  publisher, 
or  reader,  the  injustice  to  attempt 
an  analyzation  of  the  book  before 
us,  much  less  reveal  the  working 
of  its  plot  and  counterplots. — 
These  are  managed  with  great 
ability  and  skill;  woven  artistical- 
ly so  as  to  throw  upon  a  som- 
bre ground  the  crimson  pattern  of 
the  web— i.  e.  the  purpose  of  the 
book:  an  enforcement  of  the 
truth, — "  all  human  life  is  sacred, " 
and  blood  still  cries  for  blood.  I 
might  perhaps,  with  propriety, 
note  the  remarkable  portrayal  of 
contrasting  pictures — the  leonine 
monster,  Marcelline,  and  that 
princely  boy,  Walter  Lavigne.  I 
might  instance  that  lightning-like 
limning  which  reveals  to  us  the 
man  in  the  lord  of  "Beausein- 
court,"  and  the  lurid  gleam  which 
discloses  also  the  Jknd,  I  might — 
nay,  must,  say  a  word  for  Bertie. 
A  most  extraordinary  creation 
was  the  Master  of  Bouverie,— a 
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still  more  extraordinary  heroine 
in  embryo,  is  the  child,  Bertie 
Lavigne.  I  can  see  her  at  this 
moment,  with  her  rare  sun-smile, 
her  clear,  piercing  intuitions,  her 
clair-Yoyant  mentality,  walking 
innocently  in  the  shadow  of  a 
dread  secret,  and  realizing  keenly 
that  her 

*'  Soul  ftt>m  out  that  shadow 
Should  be  lifted— neyermore.*' 

More  than  one  picture  of  her  is 
stamped  indelibly  upon  memory's 
page.    As  for  instance — 

^*She  lay  with  her  hands  clasp- 
ed over  her  small  childish  breast, — 
heaving  convulsively  now, — her 
seraphic  eyes  turned  to  heaven, 
her  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer. 
It  was  the  charm  of  this  creature 
that  she  had  no  self-consciousness. 
She  was  like  a  bird  on  the  tree,  or 
a  panther  in  the  desert,  or  a  deer 
in  the  wild,  in  this  respect;  every 
movement,  every  sound,  was  un- 
constrained and  natural,  and  vo- 
lition was  her  only  being." 

Such  a  child,  and  to  hide  so 
closely  the  coiled  adder  of  a  hor- 
rible secret— folding  the  slender 
hands  over  the  young,  struggling 
heart,  and  sternly  stifling  down 
the  dreary  cries  wrung  forth  by 
her  incommunicable  sorrow  I — 
Pity,  love,  sympathy,  and  venera- 
tion possess  us  by  turns,  as  we 
realize  that — ''It  is  a  strange 
feeling  to  reverently  hold  the  clues 
of  conduct  that,  in  the  sight  of 
others  less  enlightened,  seems  in- 
consistent, if  not  absurd.  Noth- 
ing had  ever  touched  me  more 
than  this  bitter,  passionate  out- 
burst on  the  part  of  that  suffering 
child,  hoarding  her  secret  of  an- 
guish fVom  all  eyes,  yet  at  times 
touched   through    its    possession 


into  agony,  unexplained,  and  un- 
endurable." Poor— poor,  Bertie! 
So  early  learning  her  life-lesson 
''  to  suffer  and  be  still!"  In  this 
volume  she  is  still  a  child.  Her 
history  will  doubtless  be  carried 
out  in  another  work  from  the  same 
magical  pen: — I  have  an  intuition 
that  she  is  yet  to  be  one  of  the 
grand  heroines  of  our  Bevolution. 
I  shall  one  day  see  her  standing 
with  her  graceful  height,  her 
tawny  hair  and  clear  far-seeing 
vision,  amid  those  baying  and 
''impatient  dogs  of  war,  whose 
fierce  regards  aflftright  even  the 
ministers  of  vengeance  who  feed 
them."  A  book,  with  Bertie 
Lavigne  as  its  heroine,  could  not 
fiiil  to  be  absorbing.  I  ponder 
over  to  myself,  dreamily,  the 
splendor  of  the  rose  which  is  to 
unfold  from  such  a  bud.  I  con- 
fess to  an  intense  curiosity,  not 
unmingled  with  anxiety,  to  asoer^ 
tain  whether  her  creator  can  de- 
velop a  woman  f\illy  equal  to  the 
promise  of  this  child— fully  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  this 
embryo.  The  woman  should  be  a 
grand  one,  —  all  the  more  real, 
all  the  more  lovable,  in  that  she 
is  not — 

"Paultlly  faultleas—splendldly  iiuU.»» 
I  shall  watch  for  you,  Bertie. — 
Through  that  cloud  of  grief  which 
settled  so  darkly  upon  your  young 
soul,  I  shall  watch  to  see  the 
lightning-stroke  which  sliall  make 
or  mar,  not  only  your  own  life, 
but  the  lives  of  all  who  love  yon. 
The  cloud  itself  will  never  pass 
away.  Its  action  must  be  persist- 
ent—permanent. A  nature  like 
yours  could  not  forget  it.  Yon 
were  right,  strange  child,  when 
you  said: 
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*^I  shall  walk  alone  through 
life  on  account  of  that  shadow.— 
Xo  one  else  shall  ever  come  under 
its  bleak  influence  for  my  sake, 
and  until  the  Judgment  Day  it 
will  cling  arpund  me." 

As  to  the  literary  merits  of 
'<  Beauseincourt"  and  the  ^'Bo* 
mance  of  the  Green  Seal;"  (Mrs. 
Warfleld's  late  novels;)  they  are 
not  to  say  so  continuously  * 'bril- 
liant," as  they  are  original,  bold, 
and  full  of  a  forceful  vitality.  All 
over  these  books  gems  are  scatter* 
ed  profusely:— trenchant  'truths 
expressed  in  the  shortest  and 
sharpest  form,  looking  up  at  you 
like  an  eye"  from  every  page. — 
They  are  truths  and  they  look 
straightat  you,  always  fully  and 
fearlessly,— though  some  of  these 
unblenching  orbs  have  a  weird  ex- 
pression, and  some  have  a  wicked 
gleam  in  them  that  involuntarily 
recalls  the  gem  called  '' Gnome- 
eye"  in  Bouverie.  This  tendency 
of  Mrs.  Warfleld  towards  t^e 
«tran£^in  story,  (as  it  does  not 
pass  the  limits  of  good  taste,)  is 
exceedingly  fiiscinating  to  the  im- 
aginative reader.  Like  Foe  she 
enchains  us  at  her  will,  though 
she  never  rushes  into  the  enchant- 
ed extravagancies  of  the  '^mad 
p^t."  Her  genius  leads  her,  as 
it  were,  down  into  the  depths  of 
her  subject,  and  if  there  be  ^'a 
weird  and  wandering  star"  to  cast 
its  pallid  lustre  over  the  scene  she 
is  sure  to  follow  it,  as  the  poet 
did  Astarte,  even  though  it  lead 
to  a  lonely  mausoleum,  deep  in 
the  '^  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of 
Weir."  The  element  of  strange^ 
neM,  when  artistically  wielded,  is 
one  of  intense  aud  subtle  power, 
we    follow    involuntarily,    with 


hushed  heart-beats  and  bated 
breath,  the  master  will  that  leads 
ui^  down,  down  through  sombre 
solitudes,  whose  solitary  star- 
beam  is — 

**  The  light  that  never  wm  on  sea  or 
shore." 

To  this  subtle  influence  ^rs. 
Warfield  adds  force,  variety,  and 
comprehensiveness.  She  is  liber- 
ally endowed  with  creative  power 
— Bertie  Lavigne,  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  Bouverie  are  originals.  She 
does  not  write  several  books  to 
give  us  her  one  idea,  of  a  woman — 
but  Camilla,  Miriam,  and  Mad- 
ame Aglai  Maurepas,  are  as  di- 
verse as  the  latitudes  in  which 
they  dwell.  There  is  a  magnetism 
about  these  creations  which  im- 
presses one  that  they  are  living 
women,  and  makes  you  wish  that 
they  belonged  to  you— as  real  wo- 
men, I  mean.  They  '*  take  pos- 
session" of  you  like  the  charac- 
ters in  Marion  Evans',  ''  Adam 
Bede,"  and  '^  Mill  on  the  Floss." 
The  vivid  light  of  vraisemblance^ 
is  round  about  them.  Camilla 
Bouverie  is  a  grand  woman,  such 
as  angels  acknowledge  and  bow 
before;— Maggie  TuUiver  a  glori- 
ous woman,  such  as  men  are  glad 
to  die  for.  (That  is  when  there  is 
no  possibility  of  living  for  them.) 
I  read  the  generality  of  novels 
with  a  sort  of  stupid  wonder  as  to 
why  the  men  adore  the  heroines; 
and  vke  versa,  am  usually  op- 
pressed with  an  equally  stupid 
astonishment  as  to  wherefore  the 
heroines  adore  the  herosi  Of 
course  it  is  my  fault— not  the  nov- 
els. Yet  I  can  understand  why 
Erastus,  the  false  man,  loved 
Camilla,  the  true  woman  ;I  can  feel 
through  every  nerve  the  supreme 
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—the  more  than  manly  devotion 
of  Philip  Wakem;  and  realize 
thrillingly  the  mad  paeeion  which 
Stephen  held  for  Maggie  Tulliver. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  these  are 
men  and  women — not  merely  he- 
ros  and  heroines.  One  of  the 
most  especial  charms  of  Mrs.  War- 
field's  romances  is,  that  they  are 
perfectly  understandable.  That 
the  author  is  a  x)er8on  of  matured 
mentality,  and  ripe  scholarship,  is 
readily  seen.  But  her  acquire- 
ments are  not  shot  at  you  from  a 
catapult— she  does  not  G^orgonise 
you  with  her  petrifying  erudition. 
She  is  not  given  to  that  fashion- 
able '*  folly  of  the  wise,"— a  pa- 
rade of  her  wisdom;  nor  is  she  of 
those  whose  sublime  scholarship 
soars  so  far  beyond  its  audience 
that  it  forgets  to  return,— leaving 
them  stranded  hopelessly  and  for- 
ever upon  the  bleak  shores  of  the 
dictionary.  We  take  up  many 
books  now-a-days  in  which  there 
is  a  marvelous  show  of  depth;— 
drop  in  your  plummet  line,  and 
you  find  it  simply— obscurity. — 
The  most  beautiful  waters  in  the 
world  are  those  clear,  sparkling, 
sunlit  deeps  upon  whose  beds  you 
<;an  count  glowing  shells  shining 
like  so  many  gems.  You  plunge 
down  your  arm  to  grasp  them, — 
ah  I  'tis  then  you  find  how  deep 
they  lie!  Far  fathoms  down— 
and  yet  so  fair,  so  silvery  clear, 
that  the  child  at  your  side  may 
count  the  pearly  treasures  and 
comprehend  them  all.  So  should 
it  be  with  the  "style"  of  those  who 
would  portray  for  us  the  deep 
heart  of  Humanity.  Mrs.  War- 
field  is  thoroughly  aware  of  this, 
she  does  not  aim  to  perplex,  to 
startle,  or  to  stupefy.    She  does 


not  inflate  a  petty  thought  into 
balloon-like  dimensions,— or,  as 
somebody  says,  "  give  the  body  of 
a  fly  suspended  between  the  wings 
of  an  eagle."  Her  observation  of 
human  nature  is  close  and  keen, 
but  kindly;  her  insight  into  its 
mysteries  both  clear  and  profound ; 
her  exposition  of  it  at  once  simple 
and  comprehensive.  Her  powers 
have  been  nourished  upon  royal 
fare,  and  she  is  (apparently)  as 
unconscious  of  their  royalty  as  the 
Princess  to  whom  regal  life  is  an 
everyday  affair.  Therefore  those 
powers,  developed  as  they  are  by 
an  extensive  and  accurate  schol- 
arship, make  no  show  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  mantle  worn  upon  a  gala 
day.  Her  elaborate  study  does 
not  crop  out  in  quotation  and  allu- 
sion foreign  to  her  readers,  but 
rather  permeates  and  imbues  her 
entire  work.  We  do  not  see 
patches  of  German  metaphysics  or 
ancient  erudition  sown  upon  her 
brain-fabric,  regardless  of  all  "the 
harmonies  and  the  unities,"  but, 
if  alluded  to,  they  are  woven  with 
a  graceflil  touch  into  her  tissue, 
and  shine  forth,  as  a  part  of  ft,  in 
silvery  threads  or  sable  strands. 

The  fault  of  "Beauseincourt"— 
if  fault  there  be, — is  a  tendency  to 
amplification  in  some  points  not 
strictly  necessary  to  the  narrative 
of  the  Lavigne  family.  This, 
however,  we  account  for,  not  so 
much  as  a  fault,  but  as  being 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  volume  which  is  to  follow 
as  a  sequel,  and  complete  the 
histories  of  Miriam  Montfort  and 
Bertie  Lavigne.  We  should  con- 
sider it  a  real  loss  were  this  to  be 
left  unfinished.  Through  the 
strange,  Satanic  shapes  of  Eevo- 
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lution,  we  woald  see  them  move 
once  more;  and  in  truth  as  we 
linger  over  the  last  words  spoken 
of  Greorge  Gaston  and  Bertie,  we 
fancy  we  can  hear  the  first  wild 
wailing  of  that  trumpet-call 
which  heralded  a  conflict  of  five 
long  and  weary  years,  when 
Badicalism,— the  ^'  monster  birth 
from  the  debauch  of  Priestcraft 
and  Politics,"  grew  ^^  drunk  with 
blood,  to  vomit  crime." 

^^Men,"  says  James  Hogg, 
^'  often  as  they  get'  auld  fancy 
themselves  wiser,  whereas,  in  fac' 
they  are  only  stoopider."  So 
with  the  wise  world  of  critics 
round  about  us.  There  is  plenty 
of  mettle  in  Mrs.  Warfield's  books, 
and  but  little  doubt  that  they  will 
be  liberally  belabored  by  those 
who  are  simply  '^  nothing^  if  not 
critical."  With  all  my  heart,  I 
say  Amen.  The  author  would 
doubtless  felicitate  herself  upon 
the  fact.  Nothing  could  gratify 
me  so  truly,  (were  I  an  author, — 
which  Heaven  forfendl)  as  to 
have  my  works  well-dbiksed.  If 
they  were  not,  I  should  be  deeply 
mortified;— should  conclude  they 
were^n't  worth  a  ^'continental 
cenf'—and  should  engage  Bill 
Arp^s  ^'cussin'  man"  imme- 
diately, at  as  high  a  salary  as  my 
sorely  un-^'  reconstructed  "  means 
would  allow.  To  pay  for  a  "puff"" 
is  sheer,  and  simple  nonsense, — to 
IMyfor  a  good  growling,  a  fiery 
onslaught,  or  a  thunderous  pen- 
thrashing,  is, — sound  policy  and 
the  very  best  article  of  common 
sense.  I  enjoy  heartily  the 
•'goosey,  goosey"  grandeur  of 
the  critics  who  "  go  in  "  to  an- 
nihilate some  poor  pen-driver,  and 
end  by  selling  his  book   by  the 


thousand.  For,  of  course,  people 
of  discrimination  in  these  days 
never  read  what  critics  praise, — 
though  they  devour  readily  what 
has  been  torn  into  shreds,  by  the 
aforesaid  ogres. 

"  Have  you  read  Elsie  Venner?'^ 
I  asked  a  brilliant  woman  some 
months  ago. 

''No.  Has  it  been  much  cried 
down  as  bad,  and  stupid,  and  al- 
together abominable?"  she  queried 
in  reply. 

"  Not  that  I  have  seen— on  the 
contrary  I  believe  it  has  been 
much  bespattered  with  praise  by 
the  professional  scalpels." 

"Then  I'll  not  trouble  myself 
to  read  it.  I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  buy  a  book  until  it  has  been 
'  scandalously  abused '  by  the 
regular  critical  clique,  —  and  I 
never  read  one  they  have  d— d— 
(desecrated,  I  mean,)  with  their 
two-penny  praise."  And  I  said 
laughingly,  ''  Sister  in  the  faith,  I 
am  like  you." 

There  is  something  really  in- 
spiring in  the  half-nonchalant, 
half-unconscious  indifference  of  a 
few  of  our  finest  writers  to  either 
commendation  or  criticism.  They 
"  have  done  what  they  could  " 
and  therewith  are  content.  They 
are  willing  to  leave  all  conse- 
quences to  time.  In  a  certain 
sense  they  resemble 

"  Those  elect 
Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in 

Heaven, 
And  seek  not  praise  of  men." 

Nevertheless  it  argues  a  sort  of 
steely,  dread-naught  daring  in 
Mrs.  Warfield  to  place  her  own 
proper  name  on  the  title-page  of 
her  Romance.  Why  not  adopt  a 
name  savoring  of  masculinity,  or 
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accorded  to  the  masculine, — ah  I 
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When  youth  is  gone  and  on  our  hearts 

Old  Time  would  shed  his  snow, 
As  down  life's  beaten,  dusty  track 

With  measured  steps  we  go. 
It  chances  sometimes  in  the  heat 

And  burden  of  our  day. 
We  turn  into  a  shady  lane 

And  while  an  hour  away. 
Here  from  our  weary  souls  we  shake 

The  dusty  cares  of  life, 
And  only  in  the  distance  hear 

The  clamor  of  its  strife. 
The  cooling  shade  our  spirit  soothes, 

The  soft  green  grassy  sward 
Becalls  the  happy  days  of  youth 

In  pleasure's  prairie  broad. 
But  soon  the  winding  pathway  turns 

And  leads  us  quickly  back, 
Until  our  foot-steps  tread  again 

The  broad  and  dusty  track. 
And  we  must  take  the  burden  up, 

Cast  for  awhile  away. 
And  turn  unto  life's  real  work 

Neglectful  of  its  play. 
Down  such  a  by-way  now  we  tread 

Far  from  the  dust  and  heat, 
And  soon  into  the  beaten  road 

Must  turn  our  lingering  feet. 
But  in  our  hearts  we'll  carry  yet 

The  fragrance  of  the  hours 
When,  sauntering  down  this  grassy  lane. 

We  gathered  prairie  flowers. 

TENELLA. 
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In  the  race  of  the  States  for 
freedom  and  self-government,  Ken 
tucky  joined  with  that  ardor  and 
whole-souled  energy  which  seem 
her  inseparable  characteristics. 

By  a  provident  foresight  on  the 
part  of  General  Buckner,  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Legislature  as 
early  as  1859,  the  entire  militia  of. 
the  State  was  organized  into  a 
State  guard,  with  General  Buck- 
ner in  the  position  of  Chief  In- 
spector and  Colonel  Helm  second 
in  command.  The  superior  ex- 
cellence of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  was  nobly  displayed  in 
the  good  discipline  and  efficiency 
in  arms  so  universal  among  the 
Kentucky  troops,  and  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
the  patient  labor  which  produced 
£uch  a  desirable  result. 

In  all  the  ranks  of  enthusiastic 
adherents  to  the  Southern  cause, 
none  acted  with  greater  prompt- 
ness and  devotion,  than  Mr. 
Pranklin,  who  literally  considered 
all  things  subordinate  to  the  one 
subject  of  vital  and  all-absorbing 
interest.  His  energy  and  spirit 
animated  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  and  his  influence  in 
contributing  to  the  good  of  the 
cause  was  exceedingly  great.  His 
time,  his  money,  his  house,  him- 
self were  all  placed  at  the  dispos- 
al of  his  country,  and  their  ac- 
ceptance on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities was  considered  as  a 
positive  favor. 

*  Continued  Arom  page  60. 
VOL.  IT.— NO.  II. 


Loui  La  Fronde  was  a  zealous 
assistant  in  all  plans  having  for 
their  object  Southern  independ- 
ence, and  the  family  who  had  be- 
fore looked  on  him  as  one  of 
them,  now  felt  themselves  bound 
to  him  by  the  tie  of  a  newer  and 
more  perfect  union. 

Mrs.  Franklin  espoused  the 
cause  of  her  State  and  the  South 
with  all  the  ardor  of  her  large 
warm  heart,and  even  Mary's  usual 
placidity  was  exchan&;ed  for  as 
near  an  approach  to  enthusiasm 
as  was  compatible  with  her  calm, 
undemonstrative  nature. 

Loui,  on  the  secession  of  Louisi- 
ana, had  announced  his  intention 
of  returning  to  Belle  £sp6rance  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  a  company 
raised  in  his  native  State,  and  had 
commenced  the  preparations  for  his 
departure,  when  a  necessary  ab- 
sence on  the  part  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin induced  him  to  remain  in  Lou- 
isville as  the  protector  of  the  la- 
dies. 

In  the  mean  time  he  accepted 
an  appointment  as  captain  under 
the  noble  Helm,  then  recently 
commissioned  as  colonel  of  the 
Ist  Kentucky  cavalry,  and  ren- 
dered efficient  service  at  Bowling 
Green.  By  the  time  that  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Franklin  released 
Loui  from  his  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant duty  as  head  of  the 
house,  so  warm  a  friendship  had 
sprung  up  between  him  and  his 
gallant  commander,  whose  great 
personal  attractions  were  equalled 
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only  by  his  legal  knowledge,  strict 
integrity  and  faultless  courage, 
that  its  result  was  an  abandon* 
ment  of  his  original  intention  and 
a  continuance  in  his  present  po- 
sition. 

When  on  the  25th  April  Admi- 
ral Farragut  obtained  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  a  defenceless  and  unre- 
sisting city;  and  despite  his  per- 
emptory demands  and  threats  of 
bombardment,  was  reluctantly 
obliged,  by  means  of  his  own  ma- 
rines, to  remove  the  Confederate 
Flag  from  the  City  Hall  of  New  Or- 
leans, Mr.  La  Fronde  again  de- 
termined to  return  to  Louisiana 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his 
aunt,  and  of  removing  her  from  a 
place  so  exposed  as  Belle  £sp6- 
rance  would  in  all  probability  be- 
come, but  duty  again  interfered 
with  his  plans. 

As  the  time  went  on.  Col.  Helm 
had  won  the  position  of  Brigadier 
General,  and  Loui,  following  his 
commander,  exchanged  his  cap- 
taincy for  a  majority  in  the  >th 
regiment  Kentucky  infantry,  and 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  act- 
ivity. 

After  the  battle  of  Baton  Bouge, 
when  the  brave  young  General  re- 
ceived so  disastrous  a  wound, 
Loui,  who  had  fought  like  a  tiger 
during  the  engagement,  was  one 
of  the  party  under  whose  escort 
the  wounded  officer  was  conveyed 
to  the  residence  of  a  planter,  and 
remained  in  charge  of  him  until 
his  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

Obtaining  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence, MaJ.  La  Fronde  started 
with  the  almost  impossible  object 
of  reaching  Belle  Esp^rance  by 
land  and  removing  his  aunt  from 


the  vicinity  of  Butler,  then  waging 
fierce  war  against  women  and  sil- 
ver plate.  A  determined  trial 
proved  the  impracticability  of  the 
plan,  and  Loui  returned  to  his 
command  and  shared  in  its  for- 
tune and  that  of  its  gallant  com- 
mander. 

In  his  secret  heart,  Loui  was 
but  too  glad  of  any  event  which, 
without  the  direct  exercise  of  his 
own  volition,  would  withdraw 
him  from  Louisville  and  the  house 
of  Mr.  Franklin.  Not  that  the 
many  charms  of  the  latter  had  in 
any  way  lost  their  power  to  please, 
but  from  a  growing  conviction 
that  a  tacit  understanding  was 
established  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin,  in  which  he  was  consid- 
ered a  participant,  to  the  effect 
that  sooner  or  later,  he  would  ask 
the  hand  of  Mary,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  refused. 

Many  a  man  in  his  position 
would  have  desired  nothing  more 
than  the  certainty  of  a  marriage 
with  one  so  pure,  lovely,  and 
gifted  as  Miss  Franklin,  whose 
other  claims  for  consideration  were 
of  a  most  substantial  and  valuable 
kind.  Material  and  mental  at- 
tractions were  all  lost  upon  Lout, 
who  regarded  the  young  girl  with 
a  feeling  of  respect,  even  rever- 
ence, but  with  far  less  actual  ad- 
miration than  he  bestowed  upon 
her  mother.  As  Clive  Newcome 
said— a  remark  by  the  way  in 
whose  deeply  painful  truth  many 
and  many  a  man  in  poor  Olive's 
position  has  feelingly  coincided, — 
"  the  shoe  was  a  very  pretty  one, 
but  it  did  not  fit,"  and  Loui 
shrank  with  all  the  refined  Epi- 
cureanism of  his  sensuous  nature 
from  entailing  upon  himself  an^ 
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alliance  which  would  force  him  to 
wear  the  pretty  but  uncomfortable 
shoes,  a  necessity,  which  a  union 
with  Miss  Franklin  would  certain- 
ly impose. 

His  exquisite  tact  of  manner 
presented  the  least  manifestation 
of  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  and 
Mary  adopting  the  unspoken  but 
apparent  views  of  her  parents, 
and  still  more  misled  by  her  wishes 
which  invested  hope  with  the 
semblance  of  reality,  yielded  to 
the  delightful  conviction  that 
Loui's  love  equalled  her  own,  and 
that  she  might,  with  no  sacrifice 
of  maidenly  feeling,  give  him  the 
deepest  affection  with  which  a 
woman  may  properly  regard  him 
who  is  to  be  her  future  husband. 

To  part  with  him,  who  was 
more  to  her  than  existence,  was 
the  one  trial  of  her  life,  but  she 
bore  it  bravely,  supported  by  her 
confidence  in  Loui,  and  still  more 
by  her  childish  faith  in  the  great 
Disposer  of  all,  even  the  most 
trivial  events,  which  affect  hu- 
manity. 

Then  Loui  wrote  often,  and  he 
had  the  French  art  of  so  graphi- 
cally writing  a  letter,  that  a  pe- 
rusal of  it  was  almost  a  facsimile 
of  a  talk  with  its  writer,  and  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  delightful 
freshness  and  animation.  Loui 
was  well,  Loui  was  happy,  Loui 
was  all  her  own,  and  so  her  pure 
life  went  on,  passed  in  the  con- 
scientious  discharge  of  its  duties, 
and  she  moved  calmly  on,  utterly 
unconscious  that  she  had  sub- 
stituted an  earthly  idol  in  the 
place  of  her  God,  and  bowed  down 
to  it  with  the  ceaseless  adoration 
which  she  thought  she  gave  her 
Maker. 


The  course  of  Cupid  did  not 
proceed  with  any  the  less  of  its 
traditional  want  of  smoothness  at 
South  Side,  nor  were  Miss  Char* 
ley  and  the  Professor  exempt  from 
its  penalties.  The  Christmas 
which  had  been  appointed  for 
their  marriage  found  that  event  a 
victim  to  the  state  of  the  country,, 
and  the  confirmed  belief  of  CoL 
Preston  that  the  beginning  of 
another  season  would  see  the 
South  free  and  elevated  to  a  po- 
sition of  the  utmost  prosperity 
and  national^greatness. 

''Fight  out  another  campaign?^' 
said  that  sanguine  gentlemen  in 
reply  to  a  mild  suggestion  from 
the  groom-elect  that  such  an 
event  was  at  least  possible,  and 
that  the  purposed  union  need  not 
be  delayed  on  account  of  a  pros- 
pect of  peace— 

"Fight  any  more?  No  Sir! 
The  rascals  have  had  their  fill  of 
fighting,  and  since  Beauregard 
and  Joe  Johnston  have  taught 
them  that  campaign  does^nt  mean 
champagne,  as  old  Scott  and 
Senator  Wilson  made  them  be- 
lieve when  they  went  on  a  picnic 
to  Richmond,  they'll  be  only  too 
glad  of  any  excuse  to  drop  the 
'job '  which  they  find  too  big  for 
them.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry, 
James^Charley  is  very  young, 
and  our  present  life  here  is  a  very 
pleasant  one." 

The  Professor  admitted  both 
assertions  unhesitatingly,  but  in- 
timated that  agreeable  as  his 
present  life  was,  it  could  and 
would  receive  an  incalculable  ad- 
dition of  happiness  if  he  could 
become  singly  and  in  his  own 
right,  the  lawful  proprietor  of  the 
fair  and  fascinating  Charley. 
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'^Besides,  Colonel,"  he  con- 
tinued, while  a  pained  look  passed 
over  his  handsome  face,  '*  I  can- 
not afford  to  delay — I  am  grow- 
ing to  be  an  old  mani" 

"Old?  fiddlestickl"  ejaculated 
the  Colonel  contemptuously,  '^Oldl 
How  old  are  you,  James?'' 

"  Thirty,  sir,"  was  the  reply  in 
a  tone  which  would  have  been  ap- 
propriate to  an  octagenarian. 

"And  you  call  that  old  I"  said 
the  old  gentleman  testily;  "  I  am 
upwards  of  twice  thirty-five  and  I 
assure  you  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self old  I  You've  been  at  South 
Side  ten  years,  and  my  word  upon 
it,  James,  you  are  a  younger  man 
this  night,  in  appearance  and 
manner,  than  you  were  on  the 
day  you  assumed  the  care  of 
Frank  and  Charley.  A  blessed 
day  it  was  for  all  of  us,  James. — 
Xay,  I  will  speak,"  he  continued 
as  thb  Professor  began  a  piteous 
appeal  that  the  subject  should  at 
once  be  dropped.  '*  I  know  your 
horror  of  being  thanked,  but  if  I 
don't  speak  out  I  shall  burst. — 
From  the  day  you  sacrificed  the 
highest  position  William  and  Mary 
could  bestow,  and  buried  yourself 
and  your  talents  in  this  old  country 
house  to  educate  two  children,  just 
to  gratify  a  whim  of  mine 
and  .because  you  fancied  I  had 
done  you  a  former  service,  you've 
been  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to 
us  all.  Bless  my  soul,  James,  I'm 
so  glad  Charley  loves  you!  In 
giving  you  that  precious  child,  I 
feel  that  I  make  you  the  only  re- 
turn that  is  commensurate  with 
your  deserts." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor, still  suffering  from  this  on- 
slaught on  his  modesty,    "  if  you 


imagine  that  the  deserts  of  any 
mortal  man  %an  begin  to  approxi- 
mate Miss  Charley's  value,  you 
deceive  yourself  egregiously— far 
more  so  when  the  man  is  the  one 
BO  unworthy  of  her  as  I  ami" 

"  She's  the  best  judge  of  that, 
James,  and  to  her  I  refer  the  sub- 
ject. She  is  as  wise  as  she^s  pret- 
ty, and  has  a  proclivity  for  al- 
ways recognizing  the  best  article 
of  its  kind.  Festina  lente,  James, 
in  this  marrying  business— there's 
plenty  of  time!" 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that 
our  progress  is  Mentissime,'  and 
this  matter  is  so  near  my  heart," 
said  the  Professor,  in  a  voice  he 
tried  hard  to  make  jovial. 

"So  it  is  with  mine,  James, 
and  wife's,  and  so  I  believe  it  is 
with  the  child,  but  old  folks  know 
best,  and  I  am  convinced  that  for 
all  reasons,  it  is  best  the  wedding 
should  be  postponed  until  the 
spring  when  this  affiiir  is  settled." 

"But,  Colonel,"  persisted  the 
Professor,  "  it  may  not  be  settled 
then." 

"  Not  settled  I  By  George, 
James,  if  the  rascals,"  (let  it  be 
here  explained  that  by  this  generic 
term,  rascals,  Colonel  Preston  in- 
dicated the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, termed  variously  at  the  time, 
United  States  Troops,  Federals 
and  Yankees,)  "  don't  get  tired  of 
fighting,  and  they  are  sick  of  it 
now,  England  will  at  once  inter- 
pose. What'll  she  do  without 
cotton?" 

She  did  very  well  without  cot- 
ton I  Some  thousands  of  maledic- 
tions went  up  to  heaven  from  the 
famished  throats  of  her  starving 
operatives  who,  though  Cotton 
was  a  king  deposed  like  Lear,  still 
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clung  to  him  with  a  Cordelia  like 
devotion.  Some  millions  of  ru- 
pees from  the  royal  treasury  were 
expended  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
import  the  fleecy  treasure  from 
India,  and  something  very  like  a 
tarnish  came  over  the  brightness 
of  the  Kational  shield  from  the 
peculiar  ideas  entertained  by 
Cabinet  Ministers  on  the  subject 
of  a  much  misunderstood  word — 
Neutrality.  But  these  were  mere 
subjects  for  sprightly  newspaper 
paragraphs  and  rather  ponderous 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords. — 
England's  bulwark  of  honor— her 
immense  wealth — was  intact,  and 
ruat  caelum  so  that  were  safe! 

If  England  disappointed  the 
predictions  of  the  Colonel,  in 
doing  without  cotton,  so  did  the 
Yankees  in  regard  to  not  growing 
tired  of  the  war. 

Weary  enough  the  people  pro- 
per were  of  it,  but  those  who  had 
command,  seeing  that  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's small  promissory  note  for 
ninety  days  had  been  protested  by 
the  great  Southern  Bankers,  and 
that  a  new  one  was  absolutely 
necessary,  went  to  work  to  regu- 
larly arrange  and  systematize 
matters  and  to  effect  the  '*job," 
as  it  was  technically  termed,  by 
contract. 

Government  contracts  arc  pro- 
verbial for  enriching  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  expense  of  the  nation- 
al party  in  the  transaction,  and 
now  that  war  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  goose, 
which  laid  not  one,  but  thousands 
of  golden  eggs,  the  Chiefs  of  the 
country  were  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  hurry  themselves  in 
killing  so  auriferous  and  valuable 
a  fowl. 


So  the  months  sped  on  bringing 
the  Springtime  to  gladden  nature, 
but  bringing  no  peace  for  the 
South  and  no  bride  for  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

On  the  evening  of  one  of  the 
bright  Spring  days,  Camille  burst 
into  her  Aunt's  pretty  parlor  with 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand  and 
her  beautiful  face  flushed  into 
more  than  its  usual  color  with 
pain  and  indignation. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Camille?" 
asked  Charley,  who  with  her 
grandparents  and  the  Professor, 
was  spending  the  evening  at 
Broadfields,  "has  any  one  been 
troubling  you?" 

*'  Yes,  through  cousin-  Jacque- 
line," replied  Camille  excitedly. 
"  Only  think,  a  party  of  wretches 
sent  off  on  a  thieving  expedition 
by  Butler,  have  been  to  Belle  Es- 
p^rance,  stolen  whatever  was 
valuable,  destroyed  the  rest,  and 
carrying  off  most  of  the  servants, 
have  left  poor  cousin  alone  and, 
I  fear,  in  great  suffering." 

"  The  rascalsl"  shouted  the  Col- 
onel, "just  like  them  to  attack  a 
defenceless  and  crippled  woman 
for  the  sake  of  her  silver  I  I  only 
wish  I  had  that  beast  herel" 

"  What  would  you  do  with  him, 
Grandpa?"  enquired  Miss  Char- 
ley, who  did  not  love  the  said 
beast  any  more  than  her  grand- 
father, and  who  derived  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  in  hearing  him  re- 
ceive at  Confederate  mouths  the 
justice  he  was  sure  to  obtain. 

"  Do?"  said  the  choleric  Colo- 
nel, "  I'd  make  a  Crassus  of  him 
by  sticking  his  ugly  body  full  of 
silver  forks  and  pouring  melted 
spoons  down  his  craven  throat  I" 

"  That  would  be  to  make  the 
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metal  base  by  contact;  wouldH 
it,  Grandpa?  Now  I  think,"  con- 
tinued Mieus  Charley,  rubbing  her 
pretty  nose  with  the  tip  of  her 
finger,  a  process  which  was  always 
indicative  of  deep  thought,  ''death 
is  too  easy  an  ending  to  Beast 
Butler's  villainy.  I  should  let 
him  live,  for  I  know  that  his  cow- 
ardice and  his  secret  love  of  the 
world's  favor,  no  matter  how  he 
may  pretend  to  defy  it,  will  make 
his  existence  one  lingering  dis- 
comfort. You  know  old  Satan 
will  get  him  of  course,  the  mo- 
ment he  dies,  and  lie  will  punish 
himi" 

"How,  Miss  Charley?"  asked 
the  Professor,  amused  at  the 
young  lady's  emphatic  assertion 
•of  future  events. 

"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  decide," 
eaid  Miss  Charley,  ''  but  I  know 
one  thing,  if  he  wishes  the  sen- 
tence well  executed,  he  had  better 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Southern 
womani  That  is,  of  course,  if  any 
of  them  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  go  to  the  place  to  which 
Butler  is  bound.  I  must  confess. 
Professor,  that  one  increased  in- 
centive to  goodness  is  given  me 
by  the  knowledge  that  if  I  am  not 
good,  I  shall  be  forced  to  meet 
Butler  on  terms  of  social— at  least 
spiritual,  equality  I" 

"Little  fear  of  that,  child," 
chuckled  the  Colonel.  "  But  give 
us  the  details  of  the  attack  on 
jour  cousin,  my  dear,"  he  contin- 
ued to  Camille,  >  who  sat  still  ab- 
sorbed in  her  letter. 

"Cousin  writes,"  she  replied, 
glancing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  delicately  written  epistle, 
which  an  accommodating  block- 
ade runner  had  smuggled  beyond 


the  lines,  "  that  the  first  intima- 
tion she  had  of  the  approach  of 
the  wretches,  was  the  fact  that 
old  Joseph  rushed  into  her  sitting 
room,  of  an  ashy  color  and  tremb- 
ling in  every  limb."  "  Throwing 
himselfat  my  feet,  "read  Camille 
from  the  letter,  "he  stam- 
mered as  well  as  he  could  for  fear, 
that  a  party  of  Butler's  men  were 
then  at  the  gate,  that  he  would 
die  before  he  would  desert  me,  or 
assist  them,  but  that  he  must  se- 
crete himself  till  they  should  leave. 
Knowing  the  innate  cowardice  of 
the  negro  race,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  conduct  of  Joseph, 
but  I  must  confess  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  behavior  of  Fifine, 
from  whom,  in  right  of  a  lifetime 
of  uninterrupted  kind  treatment, 
I  was  warranted  in  expecting 
at  least  respect. 

"Scarcely  had  Joseph  disappear- 
ed through  my  private  door,  when 
that  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  room  was  pushed  rudely  open 
and  a  squad,  of  about  thirty,  of  the 
most  villainous  looking  wretches 
I  ever  beheld  outside  of  your  fa- 
ther's illustrated  copy  of  the  In- 
ferno, armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ev- 
idently somewhat  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor,  rushed  in. 

"A  lady,  my  child,  you  know  is 
ever  a  lady,  and  it  did  not  be- 
come the  representative  of  the  La 
Frondes  to  act  in  an  inhospitable 
manner,  even  to  her  enemies,  so 
turning  in  my  chair,  I  said  to  one 
who  seemed  in  authority— I  think 
his  superiority  was  due  to  his  bru- 
tality and  excessive  ugliness — *  I 
have  not  the  honor  of  Monsieur's 
acquaintance,  but  if  Monsieur  will 
be  so  good  as  to  make  known  the 
object  of  this  singular  visit,  I  will 
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•endeavor  to  execute   Monsiear^s 
wisbes.* 

*'  ^Doant  yoa  mossou  me,  yon  old 
hag,'  was  his  polite  reply,  ^  as  for 
executing,  I'll  execute  you  with 
<lrunihead  court-martial  if  you 
don't  tell  me  if  that  fellow  of  a  re- 
lation of  yours  ain't  hid  here.' 

** '  Do  you  mean  Maj.  La  Fronde, 
-C.  S.  Army?'  I  asked. 

'^His  reply  was  an  oath,  and  an 
intimation  that  he  knew  Loui  was 
not  here— you  know,  child,  he  is 
pow  in  Kentucky  with  Gen.  Helm 
'—hut  that  if  I  did  not  at  once 
give  him  the  plate  and  all  else 
valuable  in  the  house,  as  well  as 
information  which  I  possessed  of 
the  place  in  which  a  large  chest  of 
treasure  had  been  secreted  by  a 
neighbor,  he  would  hang  me  to 
my  own  front  door. 

**  'You  may  do  that,'  said  I,*and 
you  may  obtain  the  valuables  of 
the  house  of  which  I  am  protector, 
but  I  should  hold  myself  as  vile  as 
you,  were  I  in  any  way  to  assist 
you.' 

''  'All  right,  old  witch,'  he  said 
with  a  volley  of  horrible  oaths, 
'  I'll  put  hot  coals  under  your  feet 
«nd  roast  them  before  I  hang 
you!' 

"  'As  you  like,'  I  replied,  '  noth- 
ing that  one  of  you  can  do,  can 
possibly  surprise  me,  unless  in- 
deed you  were  to  perform  an  hon- 
orable action.' 

"I  could  have  died,  child,  but  I 
never  would  have  divulged  the 
trust  of  my  fViend,  and  so  the 
wretches  seemed  instinctively  to 
feel,  for  I  heard  one  of  them  say, 
'  It's  losing  time  trying  to  get  any 
words  out  o'  that  old  gal.  She's 
got  the  real  Secesh  she-devil  grit. 
Xiet*s  go  in  for  the  swag.'    What 


the  last  might  be  I  had  not  the 
slightest  conception,  but  I  soon 
learned  that  it  stood  for  plunder, 
and  nobly  did  the  gallant  knights 
fulfill  their  vocation. 

"With  a  dexterity  which  must 
have  been  obtained  by  constant 
practice,  they  subjected  the  room 
to  the  most  minute  examination, 
so  that  had  anything  larger  than 
a  pin  been  concealed  there,  it 
must  have  been  discovered. 

"In  the  midst  of  their  search  Fi- 
fine  entered  the  room,  and  with  a 
lightness  of  manner  and  insolence 
of  deportment  I  had  never  seen, 
carried  on  a  conversation  with  the 
robbers,  and  lent  them  every  as- 
sistance in  their  spoliation. 

"Then,  child,  ensued  a  scene, 
which  I  am  glad  your  young  eyes 
will  never  witness,  and  from 
which  I  recoiled  from  very  shame 
of  human  nature. 

"  Of  my  personal  indignities  I 
say  nothing— I  am  glad,  child,  to 
have  suffered  for  the  sake  of  our 
family— I  had  always  thought  the 
sight  of  personal  and  incurable 
deformity  secured  to  its  unhappy 
possessor,  at  least,  freedom  from 
indignity.  Suffice  to  say  that  I 
now  found  it  was  otherwise,  and 
that  which  should  have  been  my 
protection,  was  converted  into  a 
new  source  of  cruelty  and  insult. 

"  Well,  child,  they  left  undone 
nothing  that  vile  hearts  or  sordid 
natures  could  suggest  to  depraved 
minds.  I  would  not  pollute  my 
page,  nor  your  ears,  child,  by  the 
horrible  oaths,  and  obscene  act- 
ions of  these  human  fiends,  but 
their  last  act  was  one  so  much  in 
keeping  with  their  character  that 
I  must  tell  it. 

"Finding  from  Fifine  that  my 
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comfort,  if  not  my  existence,  de- 
I)ended  on  the  use  of  my  chair, 
which  you  know  Loui  had  made 
for  me  in  Paris,  they  dragged  me 
out  of  it,  and  cut  it  to  pieces  he- 
fore  my  eyes,  with  maledictions 
upon  me  that  a  devil  would  have 
gloried  in  heaping. 

''  I  contrived,  by  the  exercise  of 
excessive  endurance,  to  sit  up 
against  the  wall,  that  they  might 
not  see  how  completely  they  had 
crushed  me,  and  as  they  were 
leaving  the  room  in  a  body,  bear- 
ing with  them  all  they  had  not 
destroyed,  and  with  Fifine  hang- 
ing with  disgusting  familiarity 
on  the  arm  of  their  leader,  I  said 
to  them  as  quietly  as  if  I  had  been 
dismissing  a  levee  :  ^  You  have 
stolen  all  that  you  think  valuable, 
and  destroyed  all  you  did^  not 
steal;  you  have  subjected  me  to 
suffering  and  despoiled  me  of  all 
that  made  life  pleasant,  but  1 
glory  in  the  thought,  that  of  my 
most  valuable  possession,  you  have 
not  been  able  to  deprive  me.  My 
birth-ri^ht  is  still  mine  and  is, 
like  the  line  of  La  Fronde  from 
which  I  sprang,  as  far  above  your 
reach  as  heaven  is.' 

"  Of  course,  child,  the  wretches 
were  not  affected,  but  the  speech 
was  a  great  relief  to  me  I 

*^  They  went  off  suddenly,  as 
they  had  come,  Fifine  with  them, 
and  late  in  the  evening,  Joseph 
returned  and  found  me  in  i^  pitia- 
ble condition.  His  old  wife, 
faithful  as  he,  came  with  him,  and 
thanks  to  the  money  my  nephew 
had  sent  me,  and  the  kind  ser- 
vices of  the  good  minister  and 
other  friends,  I  am  now  in  a  po- 
sition of  comparative  comfort. 

^^  Loui  insists  that  I  shall  Join 


him  and  accept  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  and  Madame  Franklin,  who 
are  so  good  as  to  entreat  that  I 
make  my  home  with  them  for  the 
war,  and  I  shall  accede.  It  mny 
become  a  permanent  home,  child  v 
I  am  growing  old,  and  I  am  some- 
what crushed  in  spirits  by  loneli- 
ness and  separation  from  what  re- 
mains of  my  once  proud  &mily. 
1  pine  to  see  Loui's  face  and  to 
be  sheltired  by  his  love.  I  wish, 
child,  it  had  been  otherwise  with 
you.  I  think  of  your  blighted 
youth  and  feel  almost  a  criminal. 
I  am  wonderfully  softened,  child, 
and  I  have  learned  to  thank  God 
for  the  suffering  which  bent  my 
proud  spirit,  aud  will,  I  trust, 
make  me  a  better  woman.  For- 
give me,  child,  any  and  all 
pain  I  may  have  brought  to  you. 
Do  not  cherish  resentment  against 
your  husband — try  to  love  him — I 
see  now,  child,  those  who  love 
most  are  the  best  and  happiest" 

The  voice  of  the  reader  died 
away,  and  the  letter  of  Mademoi- 
selle remained  unfinished. 

"Noble  lady  I  "  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  trying  to  perform  sur- 
reptitiously the  absolutely  ne- 
cessary operation  of  blowing  hia 
nose.  "  She  has  the  spirit  of  a 
herol" 

"I  wish  she  would  make  her 
home  with  us,"  said  the  kindly 
voice  of  Mrs.  Esten. 

"  So  do  I,  my  dear,"  replied  her 
husband,  "though  I  begin  to 
feel  the  day  may  come  when  we 
ourselves  will  be  forced  to  leave 
oiir  homes  in  the  search  of  a  safer 
position." 

"I'll  never  leave  Southside  un- 
less President.  Davis  and  the 
country  need  me  elsewhere!"  said 
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the  Colonel,  in  a  tone  of  fierce  de-  of  you,  Grandpa,  nor  of  the  Frofes- 
termlnation,  as  he  rose  in  response  sor,  but  Frank^s  fit  me  exactly!" 
to  his  wife^s  intimation  that  it  was  said  the  saucy  beauty,  as  she  slip- 
time  to  return.  ped  her  little  hand  under  the  Fro- 

^ISuppose  we  all  had  to  go,  fessor's  arm  and  went  off  with 
what  would  you  do,  Camille?"  him  to  the  carriage, 
asked  Miss  Charley,  trying  to  ^'When  did  you  hear  from 
rouse  the  former  from  the  depres-  Frank?"  asked  Mr.  Esten  of  Mrs. 
sion  consequent  upon  the  contents  Freston  as  he  conducted  her  down 
of  her  cousin's  letter.  the  stairs. 

"  I?"  she  replied,  lifting  up  her  "  Yesterday,"  she  replied;  "  he 
dreamy  eyes,  ^^  I  should  become  a  is  with  his  company  on  the  Bap- 
nurse  in  a  hospital.  I  often  think  pahanock,  and  his  mother  and  I  are 
of  it  even  now."  anxious  about  him  in  such  an  ex- 

''Too  young,  my  dear,"  said  posed  position.'' 
the  Colonel,  laying  his  hand  on       "  He  is  a  brave  fellow  and  will 
her   bright  head,  "and  a  great  do  his  duty  nobly  1"  said  the  gen- 
deal  too  pretty  I    What  would  you  tleman  warmly, 
do,  Charley,  child?"  u  of  course;  Frank  is  a  South- 

"  Fut  on  boys'  clothes  and  vol-  ^^  goldier!"  was  the  proud  reply, 
unteer!"    was  the   laughing    re- 
ply. ."I  couldn't  borrow  a  suit  (^o  be  continued.) 


SONNET. 

November  days  I  month  beautiful  and  rare  I 

Of  russet  leaves,  sad  thoughts  and  pensive  dreams; 

When  birds  scarce  sing  and  softly  glide  the  streams, 

And  golden  languors  steep  the  smoky  air. 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  nuts  and  grain. 

In  woods  where  winds  low  requiems  now  wail ; 

The  partridge  whistles  in  sere  fields  again. 

And  from  brown  copse  and  thicket  pipes  the  quail. 

The  robin  now  his  red  breast  first  displays 

In  hedge  or  orchard  that  all  slumbrous  lies; 

Valley  and  hill  sleep  mellowed  in  dim  haze, 

And  forests  stand  all  stained  ii^  gorgeous  dyes; 

The  ruddy  sun  e'en  shines  with  softened  blaze 

Through  gauzy  mists  that  like  faint  incense  rise! 
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'A  UTTLB  JOKE. 


Dear  Haiersaek: — I  enclose  a 
piece  of  jocularity  clipped  from 
the  *^  United  States  Service  Mag- 
azine" for  May,  1866,  which  is  al- 
most as  rich  as  the  famous  Con- 
gressional Joke,  being,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  jokes  all  rolled  into 
one.  As  it  is  too  rich  to  be  con- 
densed I  present  it,  comments 
and  all:    ' 

^^  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
incidents  of  the  field,  during  the 
late  war,  occurred  on  July  7,  1863, 
or  was  reported  on  that  day,  in  a 
telegram  to  the  Northern  news- 
papers. It  may  be  relied  upon  as 
perfectly  authentic,  several  in- 
stances having  come  within  my 
knowledge,  of  creditable  witness- 
es to  the  event,  who  were  not  a 
little  proud  that  the  enemy  in 
equal  force  fled  at  simply  seeing 
them. 

THE  BROWN  FACES  OF  THE  VET- 
EBAXS. 

**  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
when  Longstreet  made  his  attack 
on  our  centre,  our  men  were  be- 
hind a  stone  wall.  The  rebels 
were  told  that  the  men  ahead  were 
only  militia,  and  so  marched  bold- 
ly up.  When  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  Union  line  they  reco^ized 
the  bronzed  features  of  their  old 
enemy,  and  the  cry  was  raised: 
'  The  Army  of  the  Potonicu:  /»  when 
thev  became  at  once  demoralized 
ana  were  cut  to  pieces.  Kearly 
all  the  rebels  shot  in  the  attack  on 
the  centre  were  struck  in  the 
head. 

^'When  this  took  place,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  South  were  beginning 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  vaunt  so 
freely  put  forth  in  1861,  and  be- 
lieved in  with  such  self-compla- 
cent vanity,  that  one  rebel  was  a 


match  for  five  or  seventeen  Yfrn- 
kees.  There  is  now  no  honest 
rebel  who  will  not  admit  that 
man  for  man,  and  American  for 
American,  became  the  fair  rule  in 
the  end." 

Rich  as  this  is,  as  a  piece  of  sar- 
casm, I  must  own  to  having  been 
surprised  to  find  it  in  a  magazine 
supported  in  great  part  by  the 
very  army  upon  which,  the  terri- 
ble satire  of  the  story  and  the  bit- 
ter irony  of  the  last  sentence  of 
the  remarks  upon  it,  most  reflect. 
The  mystery  was  solved,  howev- 
er, by  my  finding  that  this  maga- 
zine was  equally  intended  for  the 
'Naval  and  Marine  branches  of  the 
service,  this  anecdote  of  course 
being  exclusively  written  for  the 
latter.  Excuse  me  for  dwelling  a 
little  upon  that  last  sentence,  for 
anything  well  satd,  and  suggesting 
even  more  than  is  said!  is  sweeter 
to  me  than  honey  in  the  honey 
comb,  and  I  love  to  roll  it  ^'  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  my  tongue.^' 

How  suggestive  is  the  expres- 
sion "  man  for  man"  of  how  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  our  con- 
dition now,  had  that  ever  been  the 
rule.  The  official  figures  of  the 
war  are  at  last  beginning  to  be 
published  and  they  must  soon  en- 
lighten even  the  "Marines."— 
Here  are  a  few  of  them.  At 
Sharpsburg,  McClellan  94,000,  Lee 
37,000;  at  Chancellorsville,  Hook- 
er 132,000,  Lee  63,000;  at  the  Wil- 
derness, Grant  141,166,  Lee,  52,- 
626;  at  Petersburg,  April  1,  I860, 
Grant,  160.000,  Lee,  40,000;  at 
Appomattox,  Grant  about  120,- 
000,  Lee,  8,000  armed,  17,000  un- 
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armed.  Total  Federal  force  in 
the  field  at  time  of  surrender, 
1,000,000.  Total  number  of  Con- 
federates surrendered  or  paroled 
throughout  Confederacy  174.223. 

Total  number  of  soldiers  put  in 
field  during  the  war,  by  Federals, 
2,879,049  (not  including  Begular 
Army  and  Navy,  but  counting 
every  re-enlistment  as  a  new  man. ) 
Total  number  who  ever  bore  arms 
for  Confederacy,  600,000  (a  Feder- 
al estimate  firom  captured  records 
of  the  C.  S.  War  Department.) 

But  the  originality  and  novelty 
of  the  claim  that  ^^  man  for  man  " 
was  a  fair  proportion,  will  pro- 
bably strike  the  marines  even 
more  forcibly  than  its  irony,  for 
the  most  that  the  Northern  press 
claimed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  was,  that  twenty  could 
whip  seven,  and  their  only  hope, 
in  the  dark  days  of  war,  was  that 
the  odds  in  their  favor  were  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  that  after 
the  ^'  cradle  and  the  grave  "  alone 
were  left  to  oppose  them,  and  the 
negroes  were  enlisted  on  their 
side,  their  triumph  would  be  as- 
sured. 

On  the  whole,  the  story  is  rather 
a  hard  one,  even  from  a  ^^Marine^' 
point  of  view,  but  looked  upon 
from  the  stand-point  of  Long- 
street's  corps,  what  shall  we  say 
of  it.  In  behalf  of  this  corps,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  remark  that  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  notice  the 
insinuations  when  some  little 
plausibility  is  given  to  the  story, 
by  making  it  read  that  the  recog- 
nition was  caused  by  the  "  veter- 
ans "  solemnly  rising,  and  turn- 
ing their  well  known  blue  backs  to 


the  terrified  gaze  of  the  assault- 
ing rebels:  moreover  that  it  was 
most  fortunate  that  the*  corps  re- 
covered from  this  scare  before  the 
next  meeting  in  the  Wilderness. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  ibis 
piece  of  satire  is  popular ^Si,t  the 
North,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
form  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
marines.  It  is  even  to  be  found 
in  Swin ton's  '*  History  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  though 
in  modified  form.  Swinton  says 
nothing  about  the  '^  features  "  or 
backs  or  other  grounds  of  recog- 
nition, and  but  simply  declares 
that  it  took  place,  and  some 
"  North  Carolinians  comparative- 
ly green,"  were  the  demoralized 
troops  which  shouted,  "The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  "  and  fell 
such  an  easy  prey  to  that  re- 
doubtable organization. 

It  is  not  worth  your  while, 
however,  Dear  Haversack,  to  even 
point  to  the  numberless  fields 
where  "  North  Carolinians,  com- 
paratively green,"  have  faced  the 
dread  A.  P.  and  made  a  record 
of  which  the  whole  South  was, 
and  is  proud,  for  on  an  adjacent 
page,  Mr.  Swinton  himself  tells  a 
truth  that  sufficiently  contradicts 
all  such  stories,  in  the  following 
words:  "Such  was  the  contempt 
of  its  opponent  engendered  by 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors- 
ville,  that  there  was  not  in  his 
ranks  a  barefoot  soldier,  in  tatter- 
ed grey,  but  believed  Lee  would 
lead  him  and  the  Confederate 
army  into  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, if  not  into  Philadelphia 
and  New  York." 
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CBANBEBRY  CULTURE. 


"Mind  must  be  the  emancipa- 
tor of  the  farmer,^'  said  Timothy 
Titcomb.  Kot  only  has  mind  done 
much  th  emancipate  the  farmer,in 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chlnery^  but  mind  has  also  ac- 
complished much  in  selecting 
new  farm  products,  which  yield 
more  and  pay  better  than  the 
old.  Nicholas  Longworth  was 
deemed  a  visionary  when  he  com- 
menced the  culture  of  grapes  on  a 
large  scale.  Yet  how  much  he 
accomplished,  both  for  himself 
and  his  country,  is  shown  by  the 
thousands  of  vineyards  which  now 
yield  tbeir  rich  harvests  to  the 
husbandman.  Col.  Buckner's 
large  and  profitable  crops  of  win- 
ter apples,  grown  from  a  soil  too 
poor  to  produce  two  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre, 
is  another  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  mind  in  farming.  There  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  bog  land  in 
our  country,  which  are 'useless  in 
their  present  condition.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  such  land  will 
yield  most  profitable  crops,  if 
planted  in  Cranberries.  It  is  now 
also  ascertained  that  they  can  be 
grown  at  least  as  far  South  as  the 
Carolinas.  A  gentleman  in  Hyde 
county.  North  Carolina,  sent  a 
specimen  of  his  crop  (a  very  fine 
one)  to  the  editors  of  a  Baleigh 
paper.  They  are  found  growing 
wild  near  Lincolnton,  in  the  same 
State.  A  load  of  hay  was  pur- 
chased, we  are  informed,  by  Dr. 
Butt,  of  that  place,  who  recog- 
nized the  Cranberry  stems  amongst 
the  dried  grasses,  which  composed 


the  hay.  They  grew  four  miles 
west  of  Lincolnton,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Lennard.  In  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  they  are  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  many  places, 
and  are  often  brought  down  by 
wagon  loads  for  sale.  But  no  in- 
digenous crops  are  ever  very  prof- 
itable. It  requires  the  labor  of 
man,  directed  by  his  mind,  to  ac- 
complish anything  materially  good 
or  great,  even  in  farming.  The 
advantages  of  Cranberry  Culture 
are  these:  They  never  fail  to  bring 
a  good  market  price.  They  can 
be  80  easily  preserved  in  a  fresh 
state  as  to  be  carried  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  (American  Cran- 
berries have  sold  in  the  London 
market  at  $8  per  bushel.)  They 
require  but  little  cultivation  ailer 
the  soil  is  once  properly  planted. 
They  are  extremely  productive. 
The  art  of  raising  Cranberries 
consists  in  selecting  a  soil  that  is 
always  damp,  and  if  flowed  with 
water  in  the  winter  and  spring,  it 
it  better.  The  soil  must  either  be 
naturally  loose  and  barren,  so 
that  the  Cranberry  vines  will  over- 
come the  weeds  and  grass,  which 
may  spring  up,  or  it  must  be  cov- 
ered with  sand  and  gravel.  If  the 
soil  is  fertile  they  will  inevitably 
be  choked  out  by  other  plants. — 
Many  persons  at  the  North  obtain 
the  plants  by  sowing  the  seed,  but 
this  is  a  slow  and  uncertain  meth- 
od. The  easiest  way  is  by  setting 
out  blocks  of  soil  or  sods,  contain- 
ing the  full  grown  plants.  Trans- 
planting the  denuded  roots  is  very 
difficult.      The   sods   should    be 
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about  a  foot  square,  if  possible, 
and  placed  four  feet  apart  each 
way.    The  plants,  however,  which 
are  obtained  from  good  nursery- 
men with  the  roots  entire,  ought 
to  be  relied  upon.    They  are  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Frince,at  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  at  85  per  thousand.    D. 
L.  Halsey,  who  has  been  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  this  val- 
uable fruit,  says:  "  I  would  recom- 
mend  the   setting   of  Cranberry 
plants  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart  each  way  for  large  plots, 
and  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  for 
small  ones.     At  two  feet  it  re- 
quires 10,000  plants  to  set  an  acre; 
at  two  and  a  half  feet  7,000;  at 
eighteen   inches    19,000.    Set   at 
any  time  when  the  ground  is  not 
too  dry.    I  have  set  them  at  all 
seasons  except  when  the  ground 
was  frozen,  with  success.    They 
do  well  on   any   poor,    swampy 
land,    where    nothing    else   will 
grow— by  taking  off  the  top  of  the 
ground  to  remove  wild  grass  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  then  cart- 
ing on  beach  or  other  sand  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  to 
level  the  ground  and  to  prevent 
grass  and  weeds  killing  the  vines, 
and   to   keep   the   ground   loose 
around  the   plant.    For  borders 
and  garden  plots,   spade  out  the 
manured    surface   a   few   inches 
deep,  to  form  a  new  surface,  of 
three  parts   sand   and   one  part 
muck,  on  which  set  the  plants  ac- 
cording  to   fancy.    The    thicker 
they  are  set  the  sooner  they  be- 
come matted ;  if  set  close,  a  full 
crop  may  be  expected  the  second 
or  third  year. 

They  bear  abundantly  on  marsh- 
es covered  with  coarse  sand,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  organic  matter 


of  any  kind,  but  accessible  to 
moisture— on  pure  peat,  covered 
with  sand,  they  also  do»  well,  and 
indeed  on  every  variety  of  soil 
except  clay,  which  is  liable  to 
bake  and  become  hard  in  dry 
weather.  On  soil  that  can  be 
worked  with  the  plow  or  harrow, 
it  can  be  prepared  as  you  would 
do  it  for  planting  out  garden  or 
other  plants;  sometimes  it  can  be 
burnt  over  so  as  to  get  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  set  out  the  plants." 

Bakes  are  made  for  the  express 
purpose'  of  gathering  the  Cran- 
berries, and  one  man  can  gather 
from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per 
day,  with  the  aid  of  a  boy  to  pick 
up  the  scattered  fruit.  '*  Al- 
though the  rakes  tear  the  vii\es 
somewhat,  yet  the  crop  is  not  di- 
minished by  raking:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  increased.  A 
gentleman  in  Massachusetts  com- 
menced raking  his  little  patch  of 
one-fourth  of  an  acre^  and  gather- 
ed the  first  year  twelve  bushels, 
the  next  year  eighteen,  the  next 
year  twenty-five,  and  so  on,  until 
his  last  harvest,  when  the  crop 
amounted  to  sixty- five  bushels. — 
The  increase  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  method  of  gathering 
with  rakes:  the  pulling  up  of  a 
few  of  the  vines  loosens  the  soil, 
and  although  not  intended,  yet  in 
fact  the  raking  acts  as  a  partial 
tillage."  (Patent  Office  Keport, 
1857.) 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
culture  of  Cranberries  on  uplands, 
but  this  will  certainly  not  succeed 
at  the  South,  and  we  doubt  if  it 
has  ever  succeeded  at  the  North. 
The  "  garden  culture  "  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Halsey,  must  have  been 
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in  a  favorable  situation,  that  is, 
in  a  low,  moist  spot. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Cock- 
burn,  of  Kenwood,  exhibited  some 
American  Cranberries,  which  had 
been  preserved  fresh  in  water  for 
two  years.  His  remarks  oil  the 
subject  were,  as  follows:  "They 
are  a  fruit,  which  is  neither  culti- 
vated nor  appreciated  half  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  useful, 
wholesome  and  delicious.  I  would 
like  to  see  every  work-house  in 
England  have  its  half  acre  of 
of  Cranberries,  whose  proper  cul- 
tivation is  not  only  very  simple, 
but  appropriate  to  the  employ- 
ment of  aged  people,  and  might  be, 
.made  not  only  a  source  of  use, 
but  of  profit,  and  there  are  few 
parishes  in  England  that  have  not 
too  much  waste  ground,  on  which 
Cranberries  could  be  made  to  grow 
well." 

Mr.  Halsey  says:  "  No  plant  of 
its  size  can  surpass  the  Cranberry 
in  beauty.  Its  leaves  of  rich 
dark  green  in  summer,  changed 
to  a  reddish  brown  in  winter,  re- 
main on  the  plants  through  the 


year.  The  thread-like  stalks 
stand  erect  and  mat  close  like 
moss.  From  the  lajst  of  June  to 
the  10th  of  July,  they  are  in 
blossom,  being  thickly  interspersed 
with  the  most  beautiful  transpa- 
rent pale  pink  flowers.  The  flow- 
ers are  succeeded,  as  if  by  magic, 
with  the  berries,  at  first  green, 
but  soon  changing  to  a  bright 
crimson,  covering  the  plants  with 
a  profusion  unequalled  by  any 
other  fruit,  having  produced  three 
bushels  of  berries  to  the  square 
rod. 

When  in  blossom,  the  bell- 
shaped  flowers  suspended  by  a 
hair-like  stem,  almost  seem  the 
work  of  some  fairy;  and  then  the 
berries,  two,  three,  and  on  some 
varieties,  five  attached  by  the 
same  hair-like  stalk  to  the  parent 
stem,  itself  only  the  fifth  part  of 
the  size  of  a  straw,  excites  one's 
sympathy  lest  the  tender  support 
should  break  with  its  lovely  bur- 
den; and  we  at  once  see  the  wis- 
dow  of  their  growing  so  close  to- 
gether and  thereby  being  enabled 
to  bear  the  crimson  load  of 
berries." 


"  Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  fiower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly: 
Labor—all  labor  is  noble  and  holy." 
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THE    HAVERSACK. 


The  battle  of was  stubborn- 
ly contested,  but  by  hotly  press- 
ing on,  the  rebs  succeeded  in  per- 
suading their  *' Northern  breth- 
ren ''  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
leave  the  piece  of  woods  in  dis- 
pute, and  let  the  said  rebs  march 
through  it  unmolested.  The  rebs, 
however,  kept  shooting  before 
them  as  they  advanced,  and  it 
became  as  pretty  a  drive  as  one 
wonld  desire  to  see.  ^^A  man 
and  brother  "  happened  to  be  in 
the  woods,  and  thinking  the  up- 
per air  decidedly  unwholesome, 
he  determined  to  change  his  base 
and  try  a  more  salubrious  clime 
behind  a  log.  The  horse  of  a 
General  Officer,  in  the  rebel  ranks, 
stepped  over  the  log  and  scared 
u})  the  *'man  and  brother,"  just 
a  few  minutes  after  he  had  been 
scared  dmon.  The  conversation 
which  ensued  is  very  instructive, 
if  not  very  amusing. 

Officer.  "Halloo!  What  are 
you  doing  here?  Are  you  a  Yan- 
kee negro  or  a  Secesh  negro?" 

Man  and  Brother.  "Which 
whip,  de  Yankee  or  de  white 
folks?" 

Officer.  "  Oh,  we  are  drubbing 
them  finely." 

Man  and  Brother.  "Masser, 
is  you  Secesh?" 

Officer.    "  To  be  sure  I  am." 

Man  and  Brother.  "  Well  den, 
Masser,  I  is  Secesh  too.  Bless  de 
Lord,  I  always  is  on  de  side  dat 
whips  I" 

We  have  been  told,  and  we 
partly  believe  it,  that  there  are 
men,  so-called,  in  the  late  Con- 


federate States  of  America,  so- 
called,  who  have  thrown  a  somer- 
sault and  turned  their  backs  upon, 
all  their  old  friends.  Rumor  says, 
too,  that  they  had  just  touched' 
the  ground  with  their  feet  when 
the  news  from  the  great  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  caused 
them  to  stare  around,  wondering 
which  is  "de  side  dat  whips." 

A.  B.  B.  writes  from  Kimball, 
Bosque  county,  Texas: 

I  send  some  crumbs  for  the 
Haversack.  My  only  reason,  for 
supposing  that  they  will  get  in,  is^ 
that  yours  is  a  real  Confederate 
"  war  bag, "  (as  the  Georgia 
woman  called  it)  and  therefore 
likely  to  welcome  anything  that 
looks  digestible. 

At  the  first  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, a  group  of  officers  stood 
listening  to  a  heavy  fire  of  musket- 
ry just  in  their  front.  The  firing 
ceased  and  they  supposed  that  oar 
men  had  been  driven  back.  Just 
then,  an  old  reb  ran  out  of  the 
woods  covered  with  dust  and 
blackened  with  smoke.  "Well, 
old  Tar-heel,"  said  they  to  him, 
"you  have  been  driven  back,  have 
you?"  The  old  man  drew  him- 
self up  proudly  and  said,  "  No, 
sirree,  we  hilt  our  dirt  and  I*m 
jist  gwine  back  to  git  some  more 
men  to  help  us  hold  it  tighter." 

So  it  proved  to  be.  'Twas 
Hoke's  recovery  of  the  ground 
lost  by  A.  P.  Hill,  when  General 
Mazcy  Gregg  was  killed. 

Our  men,  sometiuies,  got  ofi"  a 
pun,  which  if  not  strictly  accord- 
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ing  to  the  books  served  to  amuse 
them  for  the  time.  A  Chaplain 
had  just  been  appointed  for  the 
Infantry.  He  was,  doubt- 
less, an  excellent  man.  But  he 
was  too  nice  and  tidy,  too  much 
on  the  hand-box  style,  to  be  popu- 
lar with  the  ragged  roughs  of  his 
regiment.  One  day  he  came  along 
with  a  bundle  of  tracts,  which  he 
wished  to  distribute.  He  approach- 
ed a  group  deeply  absorbed  in  that 
popular  game  known,  among  the 
classic  students  of  Hoyle,  as  ^'sev- 
en-up."  In  his  blandest  tones, 
he  said,  "Gentlemen,  may  I  leave 
a  few  tracts  with  you?"  "  Yes," 
politely  replied  one  of  the  afore- 
said classic  students,  "  You  may 
leave  us  a  pair  of  tracts  (tracks)  if 
you  make  the  toes  point  the  other 
way."  The  ground  was  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  tracts,  (tracks) 
according  to  direction,  if  the  men 
were  not. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  many  of 
the  old  Louisianians  took  water 
transportation  home.  Arriving 
at  the  wharf  at  New  Orleans  on 
board  a  U.  S.  steamer,  we  were 
not  permitted  to  go  immediately 
ashore.  A  crowd,  however,  soon 
collected  around  the  wharf,  and 
we  inquired  anxiously  who  was 
in  command.  A  dozen  voices 
answered  "Gen.  Banks."  A  de- 
lighted old  reb  cried  out,  "  Bully 
for  us,  boys,  no  more  starvation 
times,  our  good  old  Commissary 
is  here  I" 

It  is  well  known  that  General 
Banks  honorably  won  the  title  of 
"  Commissary"  by  his  great  liber- 
ality to  the  Stonewall  command. 
But  the   illustrious  soldier  from 


Massachusetts  is  not  disposed  to  be 
as  liberal  to  us  now  when  we  have 
become  loyal  and  respectable,  as 
he  was  in  our  disreputable  days 
of  rebellion! 

Col.  M.'s  regiment  of  "crittur 
soldiers"  was  rather  famous  for 
playing  Quartermaster  and  Com- 
missary on  their  own  hook.  This 
they  had  done  so  effectually  in  a 
certain  neighborhood  in  Greorgia 
that  they  had  exhausted  every 
thing  save  a  fodderstack,  which 
belonged  to  a  generous  old  wo- 
man, who  had  given  freely  as  long 
as  her  scanty  supplies  lasted.— 
But  as  this  fodder  was  her  only 
dependence  for  her  ^litary  cow 
during  the  winter  months,  she 
vehemently  protested  against  the 
"  crittur  companies"  taking  it.— 
They  determined,  however,  to 
have  it,  she  protesting  that  "some- 
thing dreadful  would  overtake 
them  for  such  wickedness.''  The 
reckless  boys  nothing  daunted  pro- 
ceeded to  load  their  own  backs 
with  the  fodder,  anticipating  one 
good  feed  for  the  expectant  "  crit- 
turs."  It  so  happened  that  there 
was  a  long  lane  through  which 
the  troopers  had  to  defile  with 
their  new  style,  of  knapsacks.— 
Ifightwood  knots  were  not  scarce 
in  that  country.  (Head  Quarters 
in  the  saddle  says  that  there  are 
fire-brands  in  the  good  old  State 
to  this  hour.  See  letter  touching 
the  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill.)  Woman's 
wit  is  not  often  at  fault,  and  a 
resolute  woman  is— a  resolute  wo- 
man. The  lady  from  Georgia 
raised  one  of  the  burning  brands 
aforesaid,  and  reaching  the  throat 
of  the  lane  before  the  head  of  the 
column,  she  applied  it  to  the  knap- 
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sack  of  the  first  bold  trooper.  The 
blaze  communicated  to  the  knap- 
sack of  the  second  gay  cavalier 
and  so  on  through  the  line.  The 
great  Commissary  in  his  2.40  race 
from  the  redoubted  Stonewall  did 
not  make  such  excellent  time  as 
did  the  ^'crittur  soldiers"  on  that 
memorable  night.  The  lone  and 
unprotected  female  looked  on  at 
the  blazing  line  of  light  streaking 
through  the  darkness,  like  some 
fiery  comet,  and  then  exclaimed 
in  slightly  sarcastic  tones,  *^I 
told  tl^em  owdacious,  onmannerly 
fellows  that  something  dreadful 
would  happen  to  »em  ef  they  took 
my  old  cow's  roughness." 

Long  may  the  lone  and  lorn  lady 
live  to  do  battle  for  the  right  and 
the  roughness  of  the  old  cow,  and 
when  she  has  to  watch  the  flight 
of  another  blazing  meteor,  may 
she  have  Burnside's  '^powerful 
field  glass"  to  aid  her  vision  I 

We  heard,  in  Kentucky,  a  story 
up6n  a  celebrated  Union  man, 
which  will  bear  repetition.  His 
sympathies  were  all  with  the 
South,  but  his  principles  and  his 
supposed  interests  were  with  the 
Union  army.  Still  he  could  not 
help  being  glad  of  Confederate 
victories,  and  while  he  talked 
sadly  of  them,  his  face  would 
smile.  One  day,  he  came  into  a 
crowd  collected  at  the  famous 
summer  resort,  Crab  Orchard, 
with  a  countenance  beaming  with 
joy,  and  announced  in  melan- 
choly tones,  '*!  have  the  worst 
possible  news,  that  rascal  Lee  has 
been  whipping  our  boys  again  I" 
With  similar  joyous  faces  and 
mournful  accents,  the  new  con- 
verts to  Eadicalism   are  talking 
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over  the  great  victories  in  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  '^The  Demo- 
crats are  whipping  our  boys  again. 
OhI  OhI  Oh!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Hipl 
Hurrah!" 

Colonel  E.  A.  O.  gives  us  an. 
incident  of  camp-life  around  Man- 
assas in  1861: 

We  had  an  inclosure,  or  ring, 
where,  drunken  and  insubordinate 
men  were  confined.  This  was 
commonly  called  the  "  Pen,"  but 
the  jolly  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
always  called  it  the  ^^Pin,"  and 
as  they  were  more  familiar  with 
it  than  any  other  class  of  soldiers, 
they  ought  to  have  known  the 
right  name  of  it.  One  day,  the 
ofiicer  on  duty  heard  a  most  un- 
usual uproar  among  the  prisoners 
in  the  "Pin,"  where  two  negroes 
happened  to  be  confined  at  that 
time,  for  an  undue  attachment  to 
Commissary  whiskey.  One  of 
these  was  a  bright  mulatto,  the 
other  was  as  black  almost  as 
Brownlow's  character.  The  oflS- 
cer.  Lieutenant  S.  listened  on  the 
outside  and  heard,  above  the  up- 
roar of  Irish  voices,  the  well- 
known  tones  of  "a  man  and 
brother,"  crying  out,  "  dar,  dar, 
datni  do!  O  Lor.  O  Lor.  it  '11 
never  come  out  indis  wurl.  I^se 
born'd  so.  Dar,  dar,  it  won't 
come  ofi*."  Stepping  to  the  gate, 
Lieutenant  S.  witnessed  a  scene 
which  baffles  all  description. ~ 
Mike  and  Pat  and  two  other 
Irishmen  were  rubbing  the  faces 
of  the  two  negroes  together  so 
vigorously  as  to  make  the  applica- 
tion rather  unpleasant.  "  Stop 
that,"  shouted  Lieut,  S.  "  what 
on  earth  are  you  doing?"  "  la 
that  you,  Leftenant?"  said  Mike 
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in  his  richest  accents,  ^^beggin' 
yer  honoris  pardon,  one  of  the 
nagers  is  too  black  and  one  of 
'em  is  too  white,  and  we  was  jist 
inixin'  colons  and  tryin  to  aqualize 
'em!  We're  afther  no  harm  at 
all,  at  alll" 

Oh,  that  Mike  and  Fat  could 
visit  some  of  the  ^'Flns,"  known 
as  Kegro  Conventions,  where 
whites  are  mixed  up  with  the 
blacks.  We  would  wish  them  all 
joy  in  the  pleasant  little  task  of 
'^  aqualizing  colors  P' 

Oar  Montgomery  (Ala.,)  friend 
furnishes  the  next  two  anecdotes: 

Dan  Whelan  was  an  Irishman, 
and  is  yet,  unless  he  has  turned 
Radical,  or  is  dead.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ''Cadets,"  4th  Ala- 
bama infantry,  and  was  stationed 
one  night  between  our  camp  and 
Harper's  Ferry  to  prevent  our 
boys  from  goings  to  the  latter 
place,  where  it  was  feared  they 
might  get  unhealthy  fluids.  Now 
Dan  was  as  brave  a  lad  as  ever 
flourished  a  shillalah  at  Donny 
Brook  Fair,  but  he  was  very 
nearly  an  ''innocent,"  as  the  Irish 
express  it  with  great  delicacy. — 
Dan  had  been  on  post  but  a  few 
minutes,  when  he  heard  steps  ap- 
proaching, and  a  rich  manly  voice 
singing, 

**  Oh,  I'm  a  simple  Irish  youth." 

Dan  might  have  taken  this  to 
be  rather  personal,  but  on  his 
lonely  post,  he  was  too  glad  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Jack  Daven- 
port an  ex-  circus  clown. 

Dan.  "  I  knows  ye  well  enough, 
Jock,  but  me  orders  don't  allow 
me  to  let  ye  pass  till  ye  say  Jock- 
son." 


Jack  D.  "Is  it  the  countersign 
you  arc  wanting,  Dan?" 

Dan.  "It's  that  same,  my 
man,  and  ye  can't  go  by  till  ye 
give  it." 

Jack  D.  "  Oh,  the  countersign 
is  Jackson.  Why  did'nt  you  tell 
me  at  first  what  you  wanted?" 

Dan.  "The  countersign  is 
right.  But  how  the  divel  did  you 
find  it  out  down  at  the  Ferry?" 

Company  D.  of  the  8th  Ala- 
bama, was  known  at  home  as  the 
Independent  Blues.  On  its  way 
to  the  seat  of  war,  the  cars  stopped 
at  Wytheville,  Virginia,  and  as 
usual  the  ladies  were  out  in  full 
force  and  full  feather  with  their 
sweet  smiling  faces  and  their 
fiowers,  and  what  we  prized  still 
more  highly,  a  good  supply  of 
eatables.  Frivate  S.  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  beautiful  boquet,  and 
with  it  a  regular  set  speech,  end- 
ing with,  "  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do  when  the  soldiers  go 
away.  I  believe  that  I  shall  die 
with  the  blues." 

"Well,  Madam,"  he  gallantly 
replied,  "in  my  opinion,  you 
could  not  die  in  a  better  company, 
but  would  it  not  be  better  to  live 
for  one  of  them?" 

A.  F.  H.,  of  Tuskegee  Ala., 
gives  the  next  two  incidents: 

Sam  B.,  of  Co.  F.  was  the  sut- 
ler of  our  regiment,  as  good  as  the 
average  of  his  "rank,"  cared 
more  for  his '  position  as  keeping 
him  out  of  the  way  of  unhealthy 
shooting  than  he  did  for  making 
and  keeping  rebel  money.  Like 
most  men  of  his  "persuasion,"  he 
could  swear  a  little,  and  when  he 
was  particularly  mad,  he  could 
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use  as  many  "  cussin'  words"  as 
A  teamster.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  been  absent  for  a 
week,  be  drove  up  with  his  wagon 
empty  instead  of  having  it  full  of 
the  '^  goodies,"  we  were  anxiously 
looking  for.  '^  Kature  abhors  a 
vacuum"  and  soldiers  have  nature 
enough  in  them  to  hate  an  empty 
sutler's  wagon.  So  they  insisted 
upon  Sam's  giving  an  explana- 
tion, which  he  did  with  evident 
reluctance  and  some  preliminary 
*'  cussin'  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  team  was 
stalled  just  in  front  of  Johnson's 
division  and  I  a^ed  the  boys  if 
«ome  of  them  would  help  me  out 
of  the  mud.  A  whole  brigade  of 
them  came  out.  I  thought  that 
they  were  the  politest  and  most 
accommodating  fellows  I  ever  saw. 
They  thought  nothing  of  getting 
in  the  mud  around  my  wagon. — 
They  fairly  swarmed  about  it. — 
They  were  behind  at  the  wheels, 
and  I  was  forward  at  the  team 
a  coaxing  and  persuading  them — 
and  ^^ cussin'"  suggested  a  by- 
stander— and  cussin'  a  little,  I 
acknowledge  the  corn.  Presently 
we  started  and  the  wagon  seemed 
fairly  to  skip  over  the  ground.  I 
thouj^ht  it  was  too  lights  and  I 
stopped  to  reconnoitre,  (ain't  that 
the  right  word?  I  never  fought 
mwhy  you  know.  "  None  what- 
ever," suggested  a  listener.)  Well, 
I  got  in  the  wagon  to  look,  and 
there  warn't  a  darn'd  thing  in  it 
but  two  empty  barrels  I  I  holler- 
ed at  the  rascals  but  I  got  no  an- 
swer but  pop,  pop,  pop— they 
were  cracking  my  goobers  at  me! 
I  stormed  and  raved,  but  finding 
that  was  no  use,  I  begged  any  hon- 
est man  among  them,  if  there  was 


one  in  the  division,  to  bring  me  a 
light  and  let  me  see  what  was  left. 
Would  you  believe  it,  one  of  these 
scamps  went  to  his  tent  and  light* 
ed  one  of  my  own  st61en  candles 
and  brought  it  to  me  I" 

"Did  you  cuss  any,  Sam?" 
asked  an  interested  by-stander. 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  poor  Sam, 
"  I  could  find  no  cussin'  words 
big  enous^h  to  express  my  feel- 
ings," 

O,  ye  people  of  the  land  we  love, 
when  dear,  sweet  old  Thad  talks 
about  the  "  penitentiary  of  hell" 
may  you  be  equally  prudent  as 
Sam  B.,  and  for  a  better  reason. 

It  is  said  that  Gen.  Lee  had  no 
great  love  for  these  sutlers,  and 
the  following  anecdote,  which  I 
cannot  vouch  for  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  looks  that  way. 
A  number  of  these  fellows  had  es- 
tablished themselves  around  Or- 
ange C.  H.,  and  their  charges 
were  so  exorbitant  that  the  boys 
Shermanized  the  whole  of  their 
establishment;  The  sufferers  came 
in  a  body  to  Gen.  Lee,  seeking 
"security for  the  future,"  as  it 
was  useless  to  talk  of  "  indemnity 
for  the  past."  Their  tale  of  bar- 
ter and  loss  was  listened  to  pa- 
tlently,and  ended  in  an  instructive 
and  edifying  discourse. 

Gen.  Lee.  "  You  think  that  the 
boys  treated  you  badly?" 

Sutlers.  "Outrageously,  Gen- 
eral, outrageously." 

Gen.  Lee.  "  Had  you  not  then 
better  set  up  shop  somewhere 
else?" 

An  ex-cavalry  officer  now  in  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  tells  us  of 
A  Cute  Way  to  Save  Old 
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Bacon.— In  the  summer  of  1864, 
McCausland,  while  gallantly  dis- 
puting the  advance  of  Hunter  up 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  jmssed  by 
the  house  of  an  old  lady  who  had 
for  that  time  an  almost  fabulous 
wealth  of  bacon.  She  was  told 
that  Hunter's  men  had  as  good 
noses  as  Butler  himself,  and  that 
she  had  better  hide  her  bacon. — 
She  proved  to  be  an  "older  sol- 
dier," however,  than  her  advisers 
for  she  piled  her  bacon  in  the 
yard,  dusting  each  piece  carefully 
with  a  little  flour.  McCausland 
had  hardly  disappeared,  when 
"  the  boys  in  blue"  swarmed  over 
the  yard,  and  with  yells  of  delight, 
seized  upon  the  meat.  But  seeing 
the  suspicious  color  (for  they  had 
an  intuitive  aversion  to  anything 
white)  they  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  meat.  "I 
canH  tell  yer.  McCausland's  men 
piled  it  out  there,  and  they  was  a 
doin'  somethin*  to  it,  and  they 
said  old  Hunter  would  have  a  nice 
fry,  and  they  kinder  laughed 
like."  Every  piece  of  meat  was 
dropped  instanter,  and  they  all 
called  for  water  to  wash  their 
hands  of  that  job. 

Did  these  good  and  loyal  men 
suspect  that  the  wicked  rebels  had 
poisoned  that  bacon?  We  can't 
tell,  but  the  old  lady  saved  her 
bacon.  m.  w. 

In  Greneral  Hampton's  admira- 
ble sketch  of  Cavalry  Scouts  in 
our  August  Ko.  the  name  of  James 
M.  Sloan  was  changed  into  Swan. 
As  Mr.  Sloan  has  not  yet  sung  his 
dying  song  as  a  bachelor,  we 
wish  him  to  wear  his  own  name 
till  he  changes  hers.  The  error 
was  not  General  Hampton's,  but 


in  our  own  office.  The  Italian 
proverb  has  it  that  there  is  a 
"death's  head  in  every  closet," 
and  we  have  sadly  discovered  that 
there  is  a  devil  in  every  printing 
officel 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  gives  the 
next  anecdote: 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  Bodes' 
brigade  (then  under  Ewell)  wsb 
on  the  march  from  Fair&z  Sta- 
tion to  Springfield.  A  halt  was 
called  for  some  purpose,  and  as 
the  6th  Alabama  was  resting  by 
the  roadside,  a  young  Virginian 
rode  up,  in  citizen's  clothes,  and 
therefore  was  a  fair  mark  for  the 
sarcastic  shots  of  the  rebel  sharp- 
shooters. He  wore  a  ^' stove 
pipe"  hat  over  his  store-clothes, 
and  his  tine  manly  appearance 
was  a  reproach  to  his  life  out  of 
the  army.  His  splendid  horse, 
too,  looked  too  much  like  a  war 
charger  to  be  the  drudge  of  a 
^^meelish."  He  had  the  longest 
hair  I  ever  saw  on  any  one  in 
breeches,  and  it  was  very  suggea- 
tre,  for  even  at  that  early  period 
of  the  war,  an  insect  had  made 
its  appearance,  which  was  famili- 
arly known  as  " grey- back."— 
Altogether,  a  better  subject  for  a 
tired  soldier's  raillery  could  not 
present  itself.  Every  eye  bright- 
ened, and  every  mouth  watered 
in  anticipation  of  the  treat. 

*'  Halloo,  Mister,  is  you  gwine 
to jine  the ca val ry ? "  "I  say,  big 
boy,  is  you  weaned  yet?"  "Does 
your  mammy  know  you  'r  out?" 
"Let  him  alone,  that's  pap^s 
baby!"  "His  Mudder's  pride, 
his  Fader's  joy  1  "  "  The  darlin» 
little,  blue-eyed  boy." 

Amid  a  storm  of  such  missiles^ 
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the  poor  fellow  spurred  on  with  a 
face  as  red  as  a  beet  root.  But, 
just  as  he  got  to  the  centre  of  the 
regiment,  Sergeant  E.  cried  out, 
"I say,  boys,  if  I  was  a  grey- 
back,  I  would  swim  the  Potomac 
to  get  taking  up  winter-quarters 
in  that  har  (hair)  of  his'n."— 
"Pap's  baby"  could  not  stand 
this  shot,  he  turned  off  at  right- 
angles  and  dashed  into  the  woods. 
A  little  bird  from  Virginia  has 
told  us  that  our  young  friend 
survived  the  war,  and  now  in 
mature  manhood,  is  a  highly  in- 
fluential member  of  Lodge  K o.  — 
of  Loyal  Leaguers. 

A  dignified  clergyman,  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  tells  us  of  his  ex- 
perience in  camp  with  a  bell- 
<:rowned  hat.  He  was  stopped 
and  accosted  by  a  reb  with, 
*'  Mister,  is  yer  cows  gone  dry?" 
He  answered,  "no,  why  do  you 
ask?"  "  Cause,  I  seed  you  was 
toting  the  churn  home  on  yer 
headi" 

"  Aunt  Abbt"  again.— When 
President  Johnson  was  on  his  way 
to  Raleigh  last  June,  Aunt  Abby 
got  into  the  cars  in  which  he  and 
his  suite  were,and  was  pointed  out 
to  him  as  "  the  Irrepressible." — 
Having  read  the  sketches  of  her 
in  "  The  Land  We  Love,"  he  re- 
quested that  she  might  be  present- 
ed to  him.  Looking  at  him  from 
head  to  foot  she  said: 
"So  you's  the  President  of  the 
United  States?" 

He  bowed  and  replied  he  be- 
lieved so. 

"  But  you  ain't  PresicZent  Davis, 
nor  nothing  like  him,  ef  you  was, 
jou'd  shet  up  these  here  Sickles 


and  Scythes  that's  a  talking  about 
cutting  of  you  down  mighty  quick. 
Lord  bless  your  soul,  Mr.  John- 
son, ef  you  18  Presi(Zerit  why  don't 
you  he  President?  When  you  was 
a  tailoring  of  it  you  never  turned 
offahalf  a  par  of  britches  to  no 
man,  and  that's  jest  what  you's  a 
ginning  of  us;  instead  of  having  a 
whole  suit  of  clothes  with  a  man 
inside  of  'em  for  a  President  like 
we  used  to  have,  you's  a  putting 
of  us  off  with  a  half  a  par  of 
britches  and  expecting  us  to  be 
satisfied." 

By  this  time,  the  smiles  grew 
audible,  and  the  President  having 
had  enough  of  Aunt  Abby,  said 
confidentially,  "I  am  doing  the 
best  I  can,  I  assure  you,  madam. '^ 

"Well,  mabe  you  is,  mabe  it 
ain't  in  you  to  do  no  better,  then 
you  is  a  doing.  We  haint  no 
right  to  expect  to  get  a  President 
Davis  nor  his  like  out'en  a  tailor's 
shop.  But  for  the  Lords'  sake  ef 
you  can't  give  us  a  man,  give  us 
a  whole  par  of  britches,  any 
how." 

"  She  is  truly  called.  The  Irre- 
pressible" said  Mr.  Johnson, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  as 
he  found  it  convenient  to  change 
his  seat. 

Some  one,  thinking  it  would 
please  her,  read  her  the  sketch  in 
The  Land  we  Love,  and  the 
true  meaning,  or  something  ap- 
proaching it,  of  Gov.  Vance's 
letter  to  General  Lee,  dawned  on 
her  mind.  With  a  sparkle  in  her 
black  eyes  that  showed  she  was 
still  "true  grit,"  she  started  up 
and  said,  "ef  ever  I  set  eyes  on 
Zeb  Vance  agin,  I  reckon  I'll  gin 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind  for  his 
impidence  in  perfumifying  words 
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80  as  to  sound  oi^e  way  and  mean 
another.  He's  a  smart  man,  the 
Lord  knows,  but  I'll  let  him  know 
he'd  better  not  try  to  play  none'er 
his  tricks  on  me  agin." 

From  the  late  Chief  of  Artillery 
of  Longstreet's  corps,  we  get  the 
annexed  incident: 

On  one  of  Mahone's  expeditions 
down  the  Weldon  railroad  in  1864 
to  draw  his  ^*  rations"  of  prison- 
ers and  guns,  which  Grant  issued 
with  such  commendable  regulari- 
ty, there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
charging  rebels  a  genuine  artille- 
rist; a  gunner,  who,  loving  his 
gun  as  only  an  old  gunner  can 
understand,  had  remained  by  it 
after  hi^  comrades  had  sought 
salubrity  in  a  change  of  location 
and  vigorous  pedestrianism.  The 
leading  ^'grey-backs,"  delighted 
with  their  capture,  at  once  wheel- 
ed the  gun  about  to  fire  upon  the 
retreating  foe.  Cramming  a  shell 
down  its  throat,  they  pulled  lan- 
yard and  sent  it  howling  through 
the  air  flill  fifty  yards  above  the 
crowd  for  whom  it  was  kindly  in- 
tended, and  who  were  rallying 
and  re-opening  fire  from  no  great 
distance.  A  second  shell,  and  a 
third  took  equally  harmless  di- 
rections, to  the  evident  disgust  of 
the  captured  gunner,  who  remain- 


ed looking  on;  but  when  the  lan- 
yard was  stretched  for  a  fourth 
shot  from  the  uplifted  muzzle,  his 
indignation  could  not  be  restrain- 
ed, and  jumping  to  the  trail, 
with  an  oath  he  exclaimed,  '*  My 
Grod,  men!  don't  you  know  any 
more  about  a  gun  than  that?"— 
Then,  stooping  for  a  moment,  he 
glanced  along  the  piece,  while  his 
hands  worked  rapidly  at  the  eleva- 
ting screw  for  a  few  seconds,  when 
he  straightened  up  with  a  look 
of  pride  saying,  "  Now,  if  you  will 
shoot,  tiry  that."  They  tried  it, 
and  that  time  sent  the  shell  smash- 
ing into  as  pretty  a  crowd  of  ''blue 
birds"  as  ever  composed  a  target. 
This  incident  is  well  authenti- 
cated, and  abundant  motives  for 
the  deed  have  been  assigned,  such 
as  indignation  at  being  deserted 
by  his  comrades  and  supports, 
(who  had  made  but  a  poor  fight,) 
pride  in  his  own  skill  and  in  his 
gun,  and  a  desire  to  silence  a  fire 
which,  though  coming  from  his 
friends,  endangered  him  as  much 
as  any  one  else.  The  most  natu- 
ral and  amply  sufficient  motives, 
however,  seem  to  be  found  in  the 
following  considerations:  First,  it 
was  "a  pot  shot,"  second,  be 
wanted  to  see  a  race,  and  third, 
blue  is  such  a  beautiful  color  to 
shoot  at. 
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It  is  a  little  singular  that  while 
the  loyal  Xorth  has  most  decided- 
ly snubbed  the  "  beloved  wife  "  of 
^'  the  late  lamented  ^'  in  her  ener- 
getic effort  to  peddle  off  old 
clothes  and  second  hand  jewelry, 
the  loyal  men  of  the  late  rebellious 
South  have  never  before  shown  so 
great  a  desire  to  get  mementoes  of 
'*the  martyr  of  liberty,"  and 
especially  his  precious  likenesses, 
pictured  on  a  green-back  ground. 
These  are  eagerly  sought  for  on 
the  high-ways  and    by-ways,   in 

lanes  and  hedges  and  in other 

people's  letters.  A  day  seldom 
passes  without  our  hearing  of  the 
loss  of  some  letter  containing 
these  inestimable  pictures,  which 
were  intended  for  our  office,  and 
to  increase  our  growing  loyalty. 
Some  days,  we  hear  of  four  or  five 
missing  letters  with  their  loyal 
cargoes.  All  of  which  is  much,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  "  latent  unionism." 
Now  if  it  be  lawful  for  ex-rebels 
to  ask  a  favor  of  men  who  have 
always  been  loyal— since  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg— we  would  re- 
spectfully and  earnestly  beg  them 
to  forward  the  letters  after  they 
have  abstracted  the  portraits  of 
the  nation's  idol.  We  dislike  to 
disappoint  our  subscribers,  and 
would  like  to  get  their  names. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
loyal  officials  only  value  the  letters 
for  the  sake  of  the  portraits  afore- 
said, and  that  they  can  have  no 
reasonable  objection  to  forward- 
ing the  letter  paper.  To  our 
friends,  we  would  say  that  it  is 


only  vexatious  folly  to  attempt  to 
send  green-backs  through  the 
mail. 

Locke,  in  his  Essays,  contends 
that  every  man  is  insane  upon 
some  subject,  and  that  all  men 
have  noticed  oddities,  peculiari- 
ties, and  strangenesses  in  their 
neighbors  and  acquaintances.  He 
attributes  this  universal  madness 
to  a  "  wrong  connexion  of  ideas," 
by  which^a  fantasy  is  associated 
with  a  real  fact,  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  man  cannot  separate  the 
ideal  from  the  true.  Or  as  he 
expresses  the  thought:  *^  besides 
this,  there  is  another  connexion 
of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance 
or  custom:  ideas,  that  in  them- 
selves are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come 
to  be  so  united  in  some  men's 
minds  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
separate  them:  they  always  keep 
in  company  and  the  one  no  sooner 
at  any  one  time  comes  into  the 
understanding,  but  its  associate 
appears  with  it." 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
species  of  madness,  resulting 
from  a  wrong  connexion  of  ideas 
that  the  words  "  truly  loyal "  and 
the  Eighth  Commandment  are  in- 
dissolubly  connected  in  the  South- 
ern mind,  so  that  ^'  they  always 
keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no 
sooner  at  any  time,  comes  into 
the  understanding,  but  its  associ- 
ate appears  with  it  I"  We  sin- 
cerely deplore  this  unhappy  as- 
sociation, and  wish  that  it  could 
be  otherwise.  But  as  there  is  now 
no  North,  no  South,  no  East  and 
no  West— only  one  grand,  free, 
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united  and  happy  country— we  in 
good  old  North  Carolina  have  a 
right  to  imitate  the  sentimentality 
of  New  England  and  mourn  over 
the  errors,  the  frailties  and  the 
stealings  of  the  loyal  men,  who 
ought  to  set  holy  examples  to 
their  rebellious  and  sinful  neigh- 
bors. 

Time  was  when  money  could  go 
safely  from  any  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  any  direction,  to  the 
most  remote  point.  Mall  robber- 
ies were  so  rare  that  a  single 
theft  would  be  commented  upon 
frohi  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other.  Now  the  thing  is  so  com- 
mon that  it  is  not  noticed  at  all, 
and  if  the  newspapers  should  at- 
tempt a  record,  they  would  be  so 
filled  up  as  to  contain  nothing 
else.  Express  companies,  money 
ordchrs,  checks  and  registrations- 
all  were  then  unknown.  All  these 
devices  have  now  to  be  employed 
to  prevent  stealing.  Why  is  this? 
Why  have  we  come  to  this  low 
state,  spite  of  the  teachings  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  party  of 
great  moral  ideas?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause the  pulpit  and  the  press 
have  proclaimed  that  there  is  but 
one  sin— rebellion,— and  but  one 
virtue— loyalty?  History  has  re- 
peated itself.  We  have  drifted 
back  to  the  teaching  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  of  England.  Then 
the  only  sinner  was  the  rebel,  and 
the  only  holy  man  was  the  loyal- 
ist. The  stealing,  the  licentious- 
ness, the  awful  depravity  of  that 
reign  constitute  still  the  darkest 
blot  on  the  page  of  English  his- 
tory. 

To  escape  a  similar  stigma  up- 
on our  own  national  life,  the  press 
a  nd  the  pulpit  must  go  back  to 


the  good  old  ideas  and  teach  that 
honesty,  integrity  and  faithfulness 
to  obligations  are  virtues,  while 
stealing,  corruption  and  trickery 
are  vices  even  in  a  "  truly  loyal" 
man. 

The  errors  in  regard  to  Confed- 
erate forces  are  so  gross  that  we 
fear  they  can  never  be  corrected. 
We  have  recently  examined  a  his- 
tory published  in  Baltimore,  and 
which  aims  to  be  just  to  the  South 
and  yet  it  estimates  the  Southern 
force  at  Sharpsburg  at  100,000 
men!— a  higher  estimate  by  3,000 
than  Gren.  McClellan  puts  it.— 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Gen. 
Lee's  estimate  is  33,000  and  it  is 
thus  given  by  Dabney.  Now  we 
think  that  we  calculated  Lee's 
force  at  the  time  from  data,  which 
could  not  be  erroneous,  and  it 
amounted  to  j  ust  27,000.  If  there 
is  any  mistake  in  it,  the  error  \s 
on  the  side  of  excess.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  Southern  force  was 
under  rather  than  over  this  num- 
ber. Our  line  was  so  thin  that 
when  broken,  the  enemy  thought 
that  the  skirmish  line  and  not  the 
line  of  battle  was  broken. 

So  the  Confederate  strength  at 
South  Mountain  has,  we  believe, 
never  been  set  down  by  our  late 
enemies  at  less  than  40,000.  It 
was,  in  fact,  about  5,000  until  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Longstreet  came  up. 

Gen.  Casey  claims  in  his  official 
report  that  his  works  at  Seven 
Fines  were  assaulted  by  30,000 
men .    They  were  carried  by  9,000. 

It  was  a  grim  joke  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln that  he  had  discovered  that 
the  Confederates  had  3,000,000  of 
men  in  the  field,  because  he  had 
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1,000,000,  and  his  men  were  al-  mental  pbiloeopher  can  explain) 
ways  getting  overpowered  by  hav-  between  the  sublime  and  ridieu- 
ing  an  odds  of  three  to  one  against  lous,  between  smiles  and  tears, 
them!  between  the  solemn  and  the  fan- 
tastlc,  that  we  can  relish  a  rich 

Napoleon,  on  his  retreat  from  joke  even  in  oar  abject  and  pitia- 
Moscow,  had  a  very  remarkable  ble  condition, 
conversation  at  Wilna,  Poland,  We  are  not  sure  that  the  Ad- 
with  the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  in  which  dress  of  the  Union  Kepublican 
he  again  and  again  repeated,  party  of  North  Carolina  would 
^'  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sub-  not  have  amused  us  under  any 
lime  to  the  ridiculous."  Most  circumstances,  but  we  think  it 
men  have  experienced  the  fact  highly  probable  that  our  humilia- 
that  under  the  most  solemn  cir-  ting  surroundings  have  given  a 
comstances,  their  attention  has  peculiar  relish  for  this  '*  feast  of 
been  called  to  something  grotesque  fat  things. " 
and  unseemly.  A  titter  in  Church,  It  seems  that  some  loyal  North 
at  some  ridiculous  sight,  does  not  Carolinians  attended  the  negro 
necessarily  prove  levity  of  mind —  Convention,  at  Raleigh,  expecting, 
often  just  the  reverse.  The  pow-  good  simple  souls  I  that  their 
erful  orator  can  the  more  easily  colored  friends  would  be  highly 
bring  back  an  audience  to  laugh-  honored  thereby,  and  would  give 
ter,  which  he  has  just  drowned  in  them  the  upper  seats,  in  the  s^ba- 
tears.  Criminals,  who  have  been  gogue.  The  Address  complains 
respited  under  the  gallows,  state  touchingly,  that  the  honors  were 
that  their  minds  were  occupied  not  conferred  upon  these  loyal 
about  the  most  insignificant  triv-  sons  of  the  old  North  State,  but 
ialties,>-the  dress  and  appearance  upon  persons  who  were  not  na- 
of  the  crowd,  the  color  and  size  tives  of  the  State — euphony  for 
of  the  horses  conveying  them  to  Radical  emissaries.  To  our  mind 
the  place  of  execution,  and  even  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels  in  the  comic  in  this  picture,  of  the  loyal 
prison  cart.  Even  amidst  the  whites  standing  with  smiling 
carnage  and  horrors  of  the  battle-  faces  listening  to  hear  some  sable 
field,  a  ludicrous  incident  would  Chesterfield  courteously  saying, 
be  sure  to  call  out  roars  of  laugh-  ''  dear  brothers,  come  up  higher," 
ter.  We  have  known  a  frighten-  instead  of  which  Sambo,  in  his 
ed  rabbit  to  be  cheered  most  coarsest  corn-field  dialect  blurts 
vociferously,  and  no  heartier  out,  '^  the  white  trash  from  Norf 
shout  ever  went  up  than  that  Calliner  will  take  de  back  seats 
which  attended  the  soldier^s  ad-  and  dem  wot  font  to  set  us  free 
dress  to  the  running  rabbit,  ''go  will  set  on  de  platfom!"  Isn't  it 
it,  cotton-tail,  if  I  had  not  a  repu-  rich?  It  beats  Longstreet^s  pun 
tation  at  stake,  I'd  follow  your  about  the  toare- offering.  It  is  al- 
examplel"  most  equal  to  the  Congressional 

It   is   probably,  owiug  to  this  joke  about  the  insecurity  of  life 
mysterious  connection,  (which  no  and  property  at  the  South,  and 
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the  necessity  of  placing  these  lit-  ence  to  a  great  experiment  in 
tie  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  sudden  emancipation  upon  a  large 
negroes  to  make  them  safe  I  scale.    And  the  account  of  it  has 

Oh  I  that  some  Hogarth  or  doubtless  been  transmitted  down 
Cruikshanks  might  do  justice  to  to  us  that  it  might  be  '^  profitable 
the  scene  I  oh  I  that  some  skillful  fur  doctrine  and  for  reproq^J'  No 
cuisinier  might  serve  up  fVom  it  a  emancipation  was  ever  made,  or 
savory  mess  for  the  Haversack  I  can  ever  be  made,  under  such  fa- 
Loyal  brothers  of  Xorth  Caro-  vorable  circumstances  as  was  that 
linal  let  a  loyal  editor  give  you  a  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Supposing 
piece  of  advice.  that  the  influence  and  memory  of 

When  gentlemen  go  to  another  Joseph  protected  them  from  bond- 
man's table,  they  are  expected  to  age  for  fifty  years,  they  were  in 
eat  what  is  set  before  them  with-  subjection  for  only  350  years.  In 
out  grumbling.  Good  taste  and  that  short  period,  they  could  not 
good  manners  alike  demand  this,  have  lost  altogether  their  religion, 
When  you  became  the  guests  of  their  literature  and  their  glorious 
the  negro,  you  had  no  right  to  traditions,  as  the  chosen  people  of 
expect  anything  but  negro  fare.  God.  Miracles  of  the  most  as- 
Don't  whine  about  the  coarse  food  tounding  character  were  wrought 
they  set  before  you.  People  will  for  their  deliverance,  attesting  the 
only  laugh  at  you,  and  Sambo  favor  of  Heaven  and  its  guardian 
ma|r  prove  a  very  Cufly  to  you. —  care  over  them.  Their  march  be- 
The  emmissaries  of  hate  and  ruin  gan  with  the  Angel  of  the  Ck>ve- 
have  succeeded  in  making  broad  nant  as  their  guide,  Moses  as  their 
and  high  ^^  the  middle  wall  of  par-  leader,  Aaron  as  their  high-priest, 
tition"  between  the  races.  You  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  over  them 
can't  break  it  down,  and  your  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
puny  eSbrts  will  only  subject  you  night,  as  a  terror  to  their  enemies 
to  ridicule.  Fortunately,  or  un-  and  a  protection  to  themselves.— 
fortunately,  you  were  born  white  The  rocks  of  the  desert  melted  in- 
and  you  will  be  more  respected,  to  gushing  streams  to  slake  their 


(excuse  the  pun,)  if  you  do  not  de- 
sert your  color. 

No  truth  is  more  firmly  im- 
pressed upon  our  mind  than  this: 
*'all  Scripture  is   given   by    in- 


thirst,  meat  was  borne  to  them  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  bread 
was  showered  down  upon  them 
from  a  cloudless  sky. 

Surely,  if  ever  slaves  could  be 
made  worthy  of  freedom  in  a  few 
spiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  days,  this  stupendous  preparation 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  in-  would  have  qualified  the  Hebrews 
struction  in  righteousness."  Even 
its  history  is  profitable,  not  mere- 
ly as  a  record  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  in  the  life  of  the  world, 
but  as  a  guide  for  all  coming  time. 

One  of  the  facts  recorded  by  the  Slavery  had  made  a  proud  and 
inspired  historian  is  with  refer-  spirited  people  mean  and  coward- 


for  its  blessings.  But  they 
found  utterly  unioortfey,  and  were 
marched  and  counter-marched  in 
the  wilderness  till  all  the  slavish 
race,  but  two,    had   perishedl— 
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ly,  and  had  degraded  their  natures 
into  such  a  sensualism  that  they 
preferred  the  leeks  and  onions  of 
bondage  to  the  manna  of  liberty. 
In  the  face  of  the  warning  by 
the  failure  of  this  grand  experi- 
ment at  sudden  emancipation, 
we  have  repeated  the  experi- 
ment with  a  race  without  a 
history,  without  traditions,  ex- 
cept of  barbarism,  without  mira- 
cles of  deliverance,  and  with- 
out Heaven-appointed  leaders. — 
If  the  first  attempt  failed  un- 
der such  blessed  auspices,  what 
can  be  expected  of  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  old  horse-thief 
and  murderer,  John  Brown?  Let 
the  answer  come  from  General 
Howard  in  his  statement,  that 
near  a  million  and  a  half  of  freed- 
men  have  perished  in  thirty 
months.  Let  it  come  from  the 
jails  teeming  with  criminals,  and 
the  country  swarming  with  paup- 
ers. Let  it  come  in  the  report, 
from  almost  every  county  in  every 
State,  of  the  ''  five  military  dis- 
tricts," of  outrage  to  white  fe- 
males—a crime  scarcely  heard  of 
in  any  part  of  the  South,  during 
the  two  hundred  years  of  slavery. 
Let  it  come  from  Hayti  with  the 
relapse  of  her  population  into 
barbarism,  fetichism  and  canni- 
balism. Let  Jamaica  take  up  the 
tale  and  tell  how  her  fertile  fields 
have  become  a  wilderness  and  a 
desolation,  and  how  her  freedmen 
have  become  as  brutish  and  de- 
graded as  their  kindred  in  Africa. 
Let  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  all  of  South  America,  except 
where  slavery  exists,  continue  the 
reply  in  the  accounts  of  their 
countless  revolutions,  their  end- 
less confusion,  anarchy  and  blood- 


shed. Let  the  final  answer  come 
from  our  own  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics that  the  great  staples  of  the 
South,  upon  which  depended  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  Union,  as  well  as  its  foreign 
credit,  have  fallen  o%  one  by  two- 
thirds;  one  by  a  half;  one  by 
seven-eighths;  and  one  has  ceased 
to  exist.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
disregard  shown  to  the  plain 
teaching  of  history  ^  from  the 
hands  of  the  inspired  writers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  is  the  only 
instance  in  the  Bible  of  suddenesa 
in  God's  dealings  with  men.  And 
even  this  cannot  fairly  be  called 
sudden,  for  though  the  event  was 
so,  the  preparation  for  it  was  not. 
Moses  was  eighty  years  in  pro- 
cess of  training  to  fit  him  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  his  people/  To 
this  we  will  allude  again,  remark- 
ing now  that  every  where  else  in 
the  Bible,  God's  dispensations, 
both  of  wrath  and  mercy,  are 
represented  to  be  gradual;  just  as 
we  see  his  operations  in  .nature  to 
be  slow  and  progressive. 

The  flood  did  not  come  instantly 
upon  the  earth.  Noah  was  a  hun- 
dred years  in  building  the  ark^ 
and  during  all  that  long  period, 
was  a  '*  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness," warning,  exhorting,  threat- 
ening. The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  not  instantly  broken 
up;  for  forty  days  the  waters  were 
spreading  over  the  earth,  though 
God  could  have  accomplished  the 
same  thing  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  The  deluge  could  have  ac- 
complished its  work  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  earth  was  submerg- 
ed, but  the  ark  rode  over  the  wild 
waste  of  waters  for  a  whole  year. 
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The  curse  did  not  come  upon  the 
descendants  of  Ham  for  many 
generations.  Even  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain  were  not  de- 
stroyed instantly.  Lot  was  there 
to  lift  up  his  voice  against  their 
abominations,  and  his  righteous 
soul  was  vexed  for  weary  months 
and  years  with  "  the  filthy  con- 
versation of  the  wicked."  The 
wise  Solomon  acted  foolishly,  but 
the  punishment  for  his  folly  and 
that  of  his  people  did  not  come  in 
his  own  reign,  but  in  that  of  his 
son.  And  so  we  might  multiply 
examples  indefinitely,  from  the 
Bible,  to  show  that  God  is  long 
sufiering,  slow  to  wrath  and  never 
precipitate  in  punishment.  But 
Scripture  examples  are  needless. 
We  see  every  day  desperately 
wicked  men  living,  prospering  and 
flourishing  like  the  green  bay  tree. 
If  we  turn  next  to  God's  dis- 
pensations of  mercy,  we  will  notice 
the  same  characteristic  aloumess, 
Abraham  had  the  land  of  Canaan 
given  to  him,  and  confirmed  by 
the  solemn  oath  of  the  Most  High, 
but  his  descendants  did  not  take 
possession  of  it  for  full  four  hun- 
dred years.  The  world  had  been 
running  a  career  of  crime  for  four 
thousand  years,  when  **  God  was 
made  manifest  in  the  flesh"  to 
turn  men  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.  With  our  poor,  fallible 
mode  of  thinking,  we  would  ex- 
pect the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  begin  immediately.  But  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  the 
Saviour  came  not  as  a  full  grown 
man  clothed  with  power  and  au- 
thority, but  as  a  babe  born  in  a 
manger,  the  child  of  poverty  and 
persecution.  Nor  did  he  begin 
his  work  on  his  arrival  at  man- 


hood, but  labored  in  an  obscure 
village  at  an  humble  trade  till  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  Does  he 
then  convert  the  world  by  a  single 
stupendous  miracle?  Not  at  alll 
He  trudges  along  on  foot  for  three 
long  years,  weary,  hungry,  thirsty, 
with  no  place  to  lay  his  head, 
scoffed  and  reviled  by  his  enemies, 
forsaken  and  denied  by  his  few 
followers,  and  at  last  slain  in  an 
ignominious  manner,— some  five 
hundred  timid,  doubting,  half-be- 
lieving disciples  the  sole  fruits  of 
his  preaching  and  his  miracles!— 
Nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
have  fiown  by  since  that  last,  bit- 
ter cry  of  agony  on  the  cross,  and 
how  little  seems  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  those  sent  forth  endow- 
ed with  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
the  power  of  working  miracles!— 
We  need  go  no  farther  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  hurried, 
rash  and  headlong  in  God's  works 
of  providence,  whether  of  wrath  or 
of  mercy. 

If  we  turn  to  his  works  in  na- 
ture, we  see  the  same  marks  of 
gradual  development,  of  careful, 
deliberate,  cautious  progress.  The 
seasons  glide  into  one  another  so 
gradually,  that  no  man  can  say 
when  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends.  The  sun  does  not .  burst 
upon  us  at  once  with  full  meridian 
splendor.  He  sends  his  messen- 
gers of  light  ahead  of  him,  and 
prepares  the  eye  by  degrees  to  en- 
dure the  dazzling  of  his  noon- tide 
glory.  Nor  does  he' at  once  leave 
the  world  in  darkness,  but  sends 
back  his  rays  to  prepare  us  grad- 
ually for  the  approaching  gloom. 
The  rill  does  not  swell  at  once 
into  the  mighty  river,  upon  whose 
bosom  navies  may  ride.    It  winds 
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along  its  appointed  path  almost 
imperceptible,  at  first,  to  the  care- 
less eye,  but  gathering  its  kindred 
rills  to  increase  its  slender  thread 
until  it  becomes  a  brook:  the 
brook  takes  in  its  tributaries  until 
it  becomes  a  rivulet:  the  rivulet 
moves  on  with  a  more  majestic 
volume  receiving  constant  acces- 
sions, until  it  ends  in  the  great 
river.  It  is  observable,  too,  that 
the  slowness  of  production  is  al- 
ways proportional  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  product.  Thus  the 
worthless  weed  springs  up  in  a 
few  days.  The  kingly  oak  is  a 
century  in  reaching  its  grand  pro- 
portions. The  wild  ass  of  the 
desert  gambols  around  its  dam  on 
the  day  of  its  birth.  The  child, 
with  immortal  mind,  and  powers 
capable  of  expansion  throughout 
eternity,  lies  a  puling  infant  for 
months  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world,  as  an  irresponsible 
agent,  till  he  reaches  his  21st  birth- 
day. Yea,  the  great  globe  itself, 
upon  which  we  stand,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  gradual  evolution  to  at- 
tain perfection.  The  six  days  of 
creation  may  cover  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  and  countless  ages 
of  preparation  may  have  rolled 
by,  before  the  AUwise  Architect 
pronounced  the  work  to  be  *'  very 
good." 

We  have  thus  briefly  shown  by 
a  few  illustrations,  which  could 
be -readily  enlarged  to  a  volume, 
that  the  violent  liberation  of  the 
Southern  slaves  is  contrary  to  all 
the  dispensations  of  God's  provi- 
dence, as  displayed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, (with  the  one  exception 
above  given)  and  to  all  his  opera- 
tions in  nature.    If  'twas  done  to 


punish  the  wicked  South,  *tis  not 
thus  God  punishes,  abruptly  and 
without  warning.  Was  it  done 
to  bless  the  negro  race?  It  is  not 
thus  that  He  bestows  his  blessings, 
without  a  moment's  preparation. 
The  rain  which  comes  with  the 
tornado  is  a  messenger  of  wrath. 
'Tis  the  gentlCj  genial  shower  that 
gladdens  the  parched  up  field. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  hardly 
proper  to  speak  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  slaves  as  an 
exceptional  case,  in  the  slowness 
of  God's  dealing  with  men.  Moses 
was  for  eighty  years  undergoing 
his  training  for  his  great  work. 
He  was  reared  at  Pharaoh's  Court 
and  he  was  taught,  during  forty 
years,  all  the  learning  of  Egypt, 
then  the  most  advanced  country  of 
the  world  in  literature  and  science. 
He  was  for  forty  years  kept  a 
probationer  in  the  land  of  Midian. 
So  that  eighty  years  were  spent 
in  preparing  the  deliverer  for  the 
performance  of  the  duty,  for 
which  he  had  been  set  apart  be- 
fore he  was  born.  Who  among 
our  blacks  has  had  such  a  Heaven- 
appointed  mission,  and  such  a 
training  as  will  fit  him  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  race?  Who  is  quali- 
fied to  be  their  guide  and  counsel- 
or ?  There  is  not  one,  no  not 
one;  and  they  are  looking  for 
guidance  and  direction  to  the 
most  corrupt  and  selfish  of  man- 
kind, who  are  making  them  dupes 
and  tools  for  their  own  base  pur- 
poses. All  the  slave-born  He- 
brews perished,  except  two,  even 
with  Moses  as  their  leader.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  Southern 
negroes  under  the  leadership  of 
incarnate  fiends?  Should  not  the 
professed  believers   in  the  Bible 
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have  been  warned  by  the  awful 
fate  of  the  Hebrews,  and  not  have 
repeated  a  similar  experiment? 
Unwarned,  reckless  of  consequen- 
ces, they  are  making  an  experi- 
ment of  their  own.  The  Hebrews 
left  the  country  of  their  bondage 
hastily,  on  the  very  night  on 
which  they  were  .freed.  It  was 
not  attempted  to  lift  them  up  to 
social  and  political  equality  with 
their  late  masters,  on  the  very 
soil  where  they  had  been  slaves: 
That  beautiful  experiment  has 
been  reserved  for  the  19th  cen- 
tury. We  are  a  progressive  peo- 
ple I  But  we  are  progressing  in  a 
way  that  the  word  of  God,  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  the  order 
of  nature,  alike  condemn.  Crip- 
pled commerce,  paralyzed  indus- 
try, neglected  fields,  increased 
crime,  universal  pauperism,  ha- 
tred, wrath,  strife,  riot  and  blood- 
shed are  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate results.  Who  has  a  right  to 
expect  any  thing  else  from  a  sys- 
tem, in  direct  opposition  to  all 
that  is  known  of  God's  manage- 
ment of  the  moral  and  material 
universe?  ^ 

The  modern  reformer,  the  ma- 
lignant humanitarian,  always  at- 
tempts to  carry  his  mad  schemes 
through  at  once,  violently  and  ab- 
ruptly. The  plans  of  the  All- wise 
Being  are  evolved  by  degrees, 
gently  and  gradually.  Misery  and 
ruin  follow  the  efforts  of  the  form- 
er. Happiness  and  blessings  ac- 
company the  latter.  Among  the 
dark  annals  of  crime,  the  blackest 
and  foulest  have  been  committed 
by  professed  philanthropists,  and 
in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity. 

The  veriest  tyro  in  history 
knows  this  to  be  true,  but  the 


philosophy  of  it  seems  to  be  little 
understood.  It  is  not  because  nU 
humanitarians  are  hypocrites.— 
We  believe  in  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  sUch  men  as  Gerrit 
Smith.  But  it  is  because  of  their 
impatience  to  have  their  plans  of 
so-called  reform  executed  speedily^ 
even  though  this  involves  force 
and  violence.  It  is  because  of 
their  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  God's  works  of  creation 
and  providence  are  always  slow: 
that  all  the  processes  of  nature 
are  gradual,  when  superior  excel- 
lence is  to  be  obtained.  It  is 
hardly  a  digression  to  say,  that 
this  slowness  in  the  handiwork  of 
the  Deity  does  not  recommend  in- 
dolence to  his  creatures.  Just  the 
reverse  ought  to  be  the  case.  His 
developments  are  slow,  but  the 
labor  is  active  and  unceasing  that 
the  product  may  be  perfect  when 
completed.  The  processes  of 
growth  are  just  as  vigorous  in  the 
majestic  oak,  as  in  the  filthy  weed. 
But  how  infinitely  difierent  are 
the  finished  resultsi  The  restless, 
impatient,  meddlesome  reformer 
works  after  the  manner  of  the 
noxious  plant  and  produces  noth- 
but  noisomeness  and  a  pest! 

Let  all  good  men  at  the  South, 
who  have  a  reverence  for  God's 
teaching  in  His  word,  and  in  na- 
ture, make  an  honest  effort  to  de- 
feat the  Congressional  Bill,  which, 
because  it  is  in  opposition  to  na- 
ture and  providence,  is  fraught 
with  misery  to  the  white  race  and 
with  unutterable  ruin  to  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  petulant  phil- 
anthropy. 

One  Mr.  Bingham,  who  had  a 
prominent  part  in  ''the  talking  off" 
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of  Mrs.  Surratt,  says  that  the  ne-  the  conquest  of  India.  He  had 
groes  are  as  well  qualified  to  swept  over  that  unhappy  region 
vote  as  those  who  have  been  in  the  style  most  popular  even  in 
brought  up  at  the  tail  of  the  the  19th  century,  stealing,  plun- 
wheel-barrow.  Thus  graciously  dering,  burning  and  murdering, 
and  gratefully  does  this  Honor-  Like  a  modem  hero,  he  endeared 
able  gentleman  allude  to  Ireland —  war  to  the  heart  of  the  conquer- 
the  country  which  gave  to  the  ing  nation  by  making  war  support 
Union  cause  the  best  fighters  in  itself,  and  by  furnishing  dainty 
its  army— the  birth-place  of -Sheri-  materials  for  illustrated  pictorials 
dan,  the  most  successful  corps  of  the  suffering  and  humiliation  of 
commander  in  that  army,  and  al-  the  conquered  people.  He  was, 
so  of  Meagher,  who  so  often  led  therefore,  feasted  and  honored, 
the  attack  and  covered  the  re-  and  was  the  Magnus  Apollo,  the 
treat.  adored  idol  of  the  British  popu- 

It  is,  probably,  a  hopeless  task  lace.  But  in  this  very  hour  of 
to  try  to  enlighten  radical  igno-  his  triumph  and  his  popularity, 
ranee,  but  we  will  submit  a  few  these  two  generous  Irishmen  had 
facts  to  this  modern  Beotian. —  the  heart  to  sympathize  with  the 
Does  he  know  that  Wellington,  wronged  and  oppressed:  still  bet- 
the  greatest  soldier  of  Great  Brit-  ter,  they  had  the  courage  to  de- 
ain,  was  an  Irishman?  That  the  nounce  the  demi-god  and  bring 
sweetest  poet  of  the  English  Ian-  him  to  trial.  It  was  the  Begum 
guage  was  Moore,  an  Irishman?  speech  of  Sheridan  delivered  on 
That;  according  to  Walter  Scott,  the  occasion  of  this  impeachment, 
the  most  vigorous  writer  of  pure,  which  Byron  pronounced  to  be 
idiomatic  English  was  Swift,  an  the  master  effort  of  British  ora- 
Irishman?      That    the     greatest  tory. 

British  statesman  was  Burke,  an  Will  it  be  worth  while  to  tell 
Irishman?  Does  he  know  that  radical  stupidity  of  those  world- 
Byron  said  of  Sheridan,  the  Irish-  renowned  Irish  writers,  Sterne, 
man,  '^  He  has  written  the  best  Steele  and  Goldsmith?  Of  Shee, 
comedy,  the  best  farce,  the  best  the  Irish  poet  and  painter,  Fresi- 
address  in  the  English  tongue,  dent  of  the  Royal  Academy?  Of 
and  to  crown  all,  he  has  delivered  the  great  oriental  scholar,  Shea, 
the  very  best  oration  ever  con-  the  Irishman?  Of  a  long  line  of 
ceived  or  heard  of  in  any  coun-  eminent  orators,  barristers,  states- 
try?"  It  may  be  some  rebuke  to  men  and  jurists,  Curran,  Grattan, 
Mr.  B^s.  radical  impudence  to  tell  Lord  Flunket,  Saurin,  O^Connell, 
him  that  the  profoundest  sensa-  Shiel,  Mitchel,  &c.,  &c.?  Has 
tion  ever  made  in  the  British  Far-  this  radical  ignoramus  ever  heard 
liament  was  caused  by  the  speech-  of  poor  Emmett?  If  not,  we 
es  of  those  two  Irishmen,  Burke  refer  him  to  the  school-books. — 
and  Sheridan,  during  the  trial  of  Has  he  ever  heard  of  Bishop 
Warren  Hastings.  The  great  Berkely,  Bishop  Shirley,  Arch- 
Bummer  Hastings  had  just  bishop  Usher— all  Irishmen,  and 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  last  the  author  of  a  chronolo- 
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gy  of  the  Bible?  Does  he  knoi^ 
that  the  great  French  philosopher 
said  of  Bobert  Boyle,  the  Irish- 
man, "  without  Robert  Boyle,  we 
would  know  nothing?"  Does  he 
know  that  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  British  surgeons  was 
Abemethy,  the  Irishman?  Does 
he  know  that  the  first  Commodore 
in  the  American  Kavy  was  John 
Barry,  the  Irishman,  whom  the 
English  tried  to  bribe  with  S60,- 
000  in  money,  and  the  captaincy 
of  an  English  frigate? 

In  our  section,  we  will  not  be 
so  ungrateful  as  the  honorable 
gentleman,  and  will  ever  honor 


young  Mitchel-^noble  son  of  a 
noble  sire! — who  gave  his  life  for 
the  defence  of  Fort  Sumter:  and 
fresh  will  we  ever  keep  the  memo- 
ry of  that  peerless  soldier  and 
noble  Irish  gentleman,  Patrick  R. 
Cleburne. 

If  the  honorable  gentleman  can 
mention  a  single  name  among  the 
descendants  from  Guinea,  Congo, 
and  Ashantee,  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  one  of  those 
given  above,  then  we  will  believe 
that  radical  ignorance  is  not  so 
great  as  Radical*  wickedness. 

*  Printer  will  put  a  big  B  here. 
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Recollections  of  Henry 
Watkins  Allen,  By  Sarah  A. 
DoRSEY.  New  York.  M.  Doo- 
LADY,  448,  Broome  Street: 

This  is  a  very  valuable  book,full 
of  important  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  war,  as  well  as  of 
thrilling  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  pure  and  unselfish,  if  not  the 
greatj  man  of  the  revolution.  We 
confess  to  an  unusual  interest  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the 
social  characteristics,  as  well  as 
the  public  career  of  Henry  TV. 
Allen.  His  biographer  has  met 
our  wishes  in  publishing  many  of 
his  letters,  which  give  a  picture  of 
his  inner-life  and  lay  bare  to  us, 
as  it  were,  his  very  heart.  These 
show  how  delicate  were  his  tastes, 
how  sensitive  and  refined  were 
his  feelings,  and  how  exalted  was 
his  patriotism.    He  was  the  very 


soul  of  chivalry  and  honor  and 
the  least  appearance  of  tergiver- 
sation was  revolting  to  his  souL 
Thus  he  writes  from  Mexico: 

'^  In  relation  to  my  returning, 
it  is  useless  for  you,  my  dear 
friend,  or  any  one  else,  to  press 
this  matter  on  Mr.  Johnson.  A 
parole  I  will  gladly  accept,  but  I 
would  not  beg  for  pardon  at  the 
hands  of  any  mortal  power.  I 
bend  the  knee  only  to  God.  I 
don't  think  I  have  done  wrong. 
I  would  like  to  return  home,  and 
would  be  a  law-abiding  citizen,  if 
I  could;  but  I  hear  the  matter  has 
been  decided  against  me.'' 

The  whole  book  reads  more  like 
an  exciting  romance  than  the 
story  of  a  real  life,  which  it  un- 
questionably is.  We  have  seldom 
examined  a  book  so  full  of  sus- 
tained interest,  and  which  is  mora 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  well-regula- 
ted library. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  IST  KENTUCKY  BRIGADE. 

The  night  of  the  14th  was  pass-  believed  that  by  means  of  boats,  a 
ed  at  Camp  Trousdale,  where  sum-  large  portion  of  the  force  would 
mer  barracks,  which  had  been  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
erected  to  accommodate  the  Ten-  Donelson.  But  on  the  morning 
nessee  volunteers  stationed  there  of  the  16th,  it  began  to  be  whisper- 
for  instruction,  afforded  but  in-  ed  first  among  the  higher  officers, 
adequate  protection  against  the  spreading  thence,  in  spite  of  every 
bitter  cold  of  the  night.  These  were  precaution,  to  the  ranks,  that 
the  next  night  burned  by  the  Donelson  not  only  had  fallen, 
cavalry,  which  covered  the  re-  but  that  the  divisions  of  Floyd, 
treat,  and  afforded  to  the  people.  Pillow,  and  Buckner  had  been 
of  Tennessee,  the  first  evidence  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
that  their  State  was  about  to  be  rumors  of  the  wildest  nature  fiew 
invaded.  The  spirits  of  the  army,  from  regiment  to  regiment,  the 
however,  were  cheered  by  the  ac-  enemy  were  coming  upon  trans- 
counts  which,  General  Johnston,  ports  to  Nashville,  the  bridges 
with  thoughtfhl  care,  forwarded  were  being  destroyed— the  forts 
by  means  of  couriers,  daily,  of  below  the  city  were  already  sur- 
the  successful  resistance  of  Fort  rendered— the  retreat  of  the  army 
Donelson.  The  entire  army  was  cut  off:  and  as  if  to  confirm 
bivouacked  in  line  of  battle  on  the  rumors,  during  the  entire 
the  night  of  the  15th  at  the  June-  morning,  the  explosion  of  heavy 
tion  of  the  Grallatin  and  Nashville,  artillery  was  heard  in  A*ont  and 
and  Bowling  Green  and  Nash-  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  Thifr 
ville  roads,  about  ten  miles  from  proved  to  be  caused  by  the  firing 
Nashville.  It  was  confidently  of  guns  at  Fort  ZoUicoffer,  which 
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after  having  being  heavily  charg- 
ed were,  with  their  muzzles  in  the 
earth,  exploded  to  destroy  them. 
At  4  p.  m.,  on  the  16th,  the  head 
of  the  brigade  came  in  sight  of 
the  bridges,  at  Kashville,  across 
which,  in  dense  masses,  were 
streaming  infantry,  artillery,  and 
transportation  and  provision 
trains,  but  still  with  a  regularity 
and  order  which  gave  promise  of 
renewed  activity  and  eflaciency  in 
the  future.  At  night-fall,  Greneral 
Johnston,  who  had  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Edgefield  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Cumberland, 
saw  the  last  of  his  wearied  and 
tired  columns  defile  across  and 
safely  establish  themselves  be- 
yond. 

Amid  all  the  disasters  and  gloom 
of  the  retreat,  the  great  captain 
had  abundant  cause  of  self-gratu- 
lation  and  confidence.  He  had 
reached  Kentucky  in  October  of 
the  previous  year  to  find  the  plan 
of  occupation  of  the  State  to  be  up- 
on three  parallel  lines  of  invasion, 
and  yet  all  dependant  upon  a 
single  point  as  the  base  of  opera* 
tions  and  the  depot  of  supplies. 
Vicious  and  faulty  as  these  unfore- 
seen events  proved  it  to  have 
been,  he  had  made  the  most  of 
the  situation.  He  found  an  army 
of  hastily  levied  volunteers,  badly 
equipped,  miserably  clad,  fully 
one  half  stricken  down  by  disease, 
destitute  of  transportation,  and 
with  barely  the  shadow  of  discip- 
line. Never  able  to  wield  more 
than  eighteen  thousand  fighting 
men  at  and  around  Bowling 
Green,  with  these  men  he  held  at 
bay  a  force  of  the  enemy  of  fully 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
Southern  States   were   protected 


from  invasion.  Time  was  obtain- 
ed to  drill  and  consolidate  the  vol- 
unteer force.  The  army  was  sus- 
tained in  the  fertile  and  abundant 
grain  producing  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky, transportation  gathered  of 
the  most  efficient  character,  im- 
mense supplies  of  beef,  com  and 
pork  collected  from  the  surronod- 
ing  country  and  safely  garnered 
in  depots  further  South  for  the 
coming  summer  campaign,  and 
when  finally  the  defeat  of  Critten- 
den, and  the  overwhelming  at- 
tack on  Donelson  had  apparent- 
ly cut  off  his  retreat,  leaving  him 
eighty  miles  in  front  of  his  base  of 
operations  and  his  magazines,  he 
had  with  promptness,  unrivalled 
military  sagacity,  and  yet  with 
mingled  caution  and  celerity,  dis- 
mantled his  fortifications  at  Bow- 
ling Green,  transmitted  bis  heavy 
artillery  and  ammunition  to  Nash- 
ville, and  extricated  his  entire 
army  from  the  jaws  of  almost  cer- 
tain annihilation  and  capture.— 
The  enemy  came  from  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson,  in  which  he 
had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  a 
force  equal  to  the  entire  garrlaon 
of  the  place,  to  see,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, an  army  in  his  front  un- 
dismayed, and  held  in  band  by  a 
General  who  had  just  displayed  to 
the  world  military  qualities  of  the 
highest  order,  and  a  genius  for 
strategy  which  seemed  to  antici- 
pate all  his  plans  and  as  readily  to 
baffle  them.  In  the  capture  of 
the  army  defending  Donelson  the 
Confederacy  lost,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  the  gallant  and  idolized 
Buckner,  Hanson  and  his  splendid 
regiment,  and  many  Kentucklans 
connected  with  the  staff  of  thoee 
officers. 
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The  night  of  February  16th  and  bullocks  had  been  slaughtered 
found  the  army  encamped  safely  and  packed;  these  were  stored  in 
upon  the  Murfreesboro  and  Nash-  the  city.  Immense  magazines,  of 
ville  road,  but  it  found  the  city  of  ammunitions,  of  arms,  large  and 
Nashville  in  a  condition  of  wild  small,  of  ordnance  stores,  of  cloth- 
and  frantic  anarchy.  ing,  of  camp  equipage,  werelo- 

The  Capital  of  Tennessee,  Nash-  cated  here.  Capacious  ware- 
ville,  contained  ordinarily,  a  popu-  houses  were  filled  with  rice,  fiour, 
lation  of  about  30,000  souls.  The  sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee,  to  the 
revolution  had  made  it  the  ren-  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
dezvous  of  thousands,  fleeing  The  Chief  Quarter-master  and 
from  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Commissary  were  accustomed  to 
Western  Virginia.  So  great  was  fill  at  once  the  requisitions  of  the 
the  throng  of  strangers,  that  armies  of  Kentucky  and  of  Mis- 
lodging  could  be,  with  difficulty,  souri,  of  Texas  and  the  Gulf.  It 
procured  at  any  price,  every  house  may  be  safely  estimated,  that  at 
was  filled  and  overflowing,  board-  the  fall  of  Donelson,  Nashville 
ing  was  held  at  fabulous  prices,  had  crowded  within  its  limits  not 
and  private  citizens  whose  wealth  less  than  sixty  thousand  residents, 
would,  under  most  circumstances.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
have  secured  their  domesticity  to  the  citizens,  or  indeed  the 
firom  intrusion  were,  perforce,  government,  that  Nashville  was 
compelled  to  accommodate  and  really  in  danger,  a  few  unimport- 
ahelter  strangers  whom  the  mis-  ant  and  valueless  earth-works  had 
fortunes  of  exile  and  persecution  been  thrown  up,  looking  to  its  de- 
bad  thrown  upon  the  world. —  fense,  but  no  systematic  plan  of 
Many  business-houses  and  ware-  fortification  had  been  fixed  upon 
houses  had  been  transformed  into  or  followed  up,  nothifig  but  the 
hospitals  for  the  sick  soldiery  of  situation  of  Fort  Donelson,  on 
the  forces  in  Kentucky.  So  great  the  State  line,  prevented  the  ene- 
was  the  influx  of  invalids  that  my's  gun-boats,  or  even  his  un- 
in  many  private  families,  as  many  armed  transports  from  coming  up 
as  three  and  four  of  the  sick  were  to  the  city  and  mooring  at  its 
to  be  found.  Here  too  were  brought  wharfs. 

hundreds  of  artificers  and  arti-  One  Sunday  morning  as  the 
zans,  the  government  having  estab-  citizens  were  summoned  by  the 
lished  manufactories  of  various  church  bells  to  the  various  houses 
kinds  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  of  worship,  in  the  city,  congratu- 
army.  In  no  single  city  of  the  lations  were  Joyously  exchanged 
Confederacy  was  to  be  found  so  upon  the  successful  defense  of 
large  and  so  varied  a  supply  of  Fort  Donelson.  Ere  the  hours  of 
all  those  articles  which  are  es-  morning  devotion  had  expired, 
sential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  the  news  of  its  fall  came  like  a 
large  and  well-appointed  army,  clap  of  thunder  in  a  summer  sky. 
During  the  fall  and  winter,  under  The  most  excited,  and  improbable 
government  patronage  and  as-  stories  were  circulated,  yet  no 
sistance,  many  thousands  of  hogs  exaggeration,    no    improbability 
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seemed  too  monstrous  to  command 
credence.  Donelson  was  more 
than  an  hundred  miles  down  the 
river,  yet  it  was  insisted  that  the 
enemy's  boats  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city.  The  passage  of 
the  army  across  the  Cumberland, 
and  through  the  town,  added  to 
the  general  panic  and  confusion. 
Consternation,  terror,  and  shame- 
fhl  cowardice  seemed  to  have 
seized  alike  uppn  the  unthinking 
multitude,  and  the  officers,  who 
were  expected  to  evince  fortitude 
and  manliness;  and  now  com- 
menced a  wild  and  frantic  strug- 
gle for  escape;  thousands  who  had 
never  borne  arms,  who  were  by 
all  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare 
exempt  from  the  penalties  of  hos- 
tilities, were  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  safety  of  their 
lives  depended  upon  escaping 
from  the  doomed  Capital.  On  all 
the  railroads  f^om  the  city,  trains 
were  hourly  run,  bearing  fugitives 
a  few  miles  into  the  interior. — 
The  country  roads  were  thronged 
with  vehicles  of  every  character 
and  description,  the  hire  of  hacks 
rose  to  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  even  an 
hundred  dollars  for  two  or  three 
hours  use.  Night  brought  no 
cessation  of  the  tumult.  It  rain- 
ed in  torrents,  but  all  through  the 
night  might  be  seen  carriages, 
wagons,  drays  and  tumbrils 
crowded  with  affrighted  men 
and  their  families.  Tender  and 
delicate  women,  feebly  and  care- 
fully nurtured  children  were  to  be 
found  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  in  open  carts  and 
wagons,  abandoning  luxurious 
and  costly  houses  for  the  precari- 
ous sustenance  of  doubtful  and 
uncertain  charity  in  their  flights. 


Nor  was  the  disgraceful  panic 
confined  to  non-combatants  or 
timid  citizens— men  who  had  gain- 
ed high  reputations  for  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  seemed  to 
have  ignored  every  sentiment  of 
manliness  in  their  indecent  haste 
to  secure  safety,  nay,  some  who 
were  high  in  military  position, 
whose  province  and  whose  duty 
It  was  peculiarly  and  particularly, 
to  guard  public  property  and  pro- 
tect government  stores,  used  their 
official  position  to  obtain  trains  of 
cars  upon  which  were  packed 
their  household  fhmiture,  their 
carriages,  their  horses  and  their 
private  effects,  and  having  effect- 
ed this,  they  made  haste  to  be 
gone. 

Troops  were  left  in  the  city  by 
order  of  Gen.  Johnston,  but  the 
mob  spirit  rose  triumphant:  for 
many  days  the  store  houses  of  the 
government  stood  open  and  aban- 
doned by  their  proper  custodians 
—every  one  was  at  liberty  to  help 
himself  to  what  he  desired,  and  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  the  thou- 
sands who  crowded  the  streets 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  Not  only  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  provisions  carried  away 
and  sequestered,  but  the  very 
streets  and  highways  were  strewn 
with  bales  and  packages  of  rai- 
ment and  clothing  hastily  taken 
away  and  as  recklessly  abandoned. 
It  was  currently  estimated  that 
public  property  to  the  value  of  at 
least  five  millions  of  dollars  was 
dissipated  and  destroyed  in  a  Hsw 
hours.  There  were  not  wanting, 
however,  noble  and  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  firmness,  courage  and 
forethought.    On  Tuesday  follow- 
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ing  the  surrender,  the  wagon  maa-  brought  from  Kentucky,  that  his 
ter  of  the  2nd  Kentucky  regiment  command  might  be  furnished  with 
reached  the  headquarters  of  the  fresh  rations  during  their  further 
Kentucky  brigade  with  fourteen  retreat. 

empty  wagons  with  which  he  had  Siowly  and  steadily  the  army 
escaped  from  Fort  Donelson. —  fell  back  from  Nashville  until,  on 
These  the  gallant  Breckinridge  the  22d  of  February,  it  reached 
loaded  with  supplies  of  subsistence  Murfreesboro.  Effecting  then  a 
and  clothing,  which  were  the  Junction  with  the  army  of  General 
means  of  comfort  to  his  command  Crittenden  which  had  retreated 
months  after  the  abandonment  of  from  Fishing  Creek,  and  for  the . 
Xashyille.  Even  when  the  enemy  first  time  since  the  departure  from 
was  hourly  expected  in  the  city  Bowling  Green,  Gen.  Johnston 
he  might  have  been  seen  on  the  found  himself  in  condition  to  of- 
northem  bank  of  the  Cumberland  fer  and  accept  battle  from  the 
superintending  the  transit  of  enemy, 
hreds   of   the    well    kept   cattle 
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(Carmen  Naidle,) 


Bare-ripe,  with  rich,  concentrate  sweetness. 

All  girlish  crudities  subdued, 
You  stand,  to-day,  in  the  completeness 

Of  your  consummate  womanhood. 

The  stem  supports  no  pensile  fiower — 
No  merely  gracefiil  petalPd  shoot; 

But  all,  thro'  fostering  sun  and  shower, 
Develops  into  perfect  fruit« 

And  this  is  what  we  looked  for:  can  it 
Fail  of  such  ends,  in  Nature's  law? 

—Who  marvels  at  the  fhll  pomegranate, 
That  watched  the  blossom  free  from  flaw! 
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Yet  'tis  not  only  summer  weather 

That  purples  o^er  the  laden 'd  vine; 
Fierce  heats— slant  rains  combine  together, 

To  fill  the  grapes  with  golden  wine. 

We  heed  too  carelessly,  the  uses 

Of  the  rude  buffets  of  the  wind; 
Or  how  they  stir  the  quickened  juices. 

Or  crimson-tint  the  fruity  rind. 

Even  while  we  mark  the  mellow 'd  graces— 

The  rlpen'd  heart— the  mind  mature — 
We  disallow  the  trials'  traces, 

That  wrought  results  so  high  and  pure. 

We  learn  thro'  suffering:  'Tis  the  story 

World-old  and  weary;  and  we  know, 
— Tho'  we  renounce  the  wisdom  hoary — 

That  all  our  tests  will  prove  it  so. 

You  >ve  conned  the  lesson:  every  feature 

Is  instinct  with  the  dear-bought  lore: 
You  comprehend  how  far  the  creature 

Can  meet  the  creature's  need;— and  more 

Than  this;— you  've  guaged  and  weighed  the  human, 

With  just,  deliberate,  firm  control, 
And  found  the  perfect  poise  of  woman— 

The  pivot-balance  of  her  soul. 

And  thus,  sustained  and  strengthened  by  it. 

You  front  the  future:  Bring  it  balm, 
Or  bring  it  bitter,— no  disquiet 

Shall  mar  the  inviolable  calm. 

Let  the  years  come  I    They  shall  but  double 

God's  benison  within  your  breast: 
Xor  time,  nor  care,  nor  change  shall  trouble 

The  halcyon  of  this  central  rest. 
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NOTES   ON  CURRENT  LITERATURE, 


*^  Of  making  many  books  there 
is  no  end,^>  said  the  Preacher  cen- 
turies upon  centuries  ago,  but  the 
saying  has  never  been  compre- 
hended in  its  full  force  till  now. 
Notwithstanding  wars  and  money- 
panics,  cooperation  strikes  and 
business  paralysis,  the  presses  of 
Europe  and  America  have  been 
constantly  at  work  during  the 
year,  and  the  multiplication  of 
books  seems  to  increase  with  na- 
tional quarrels  and'  financial 
troubles.  Whatever  men  do,  there 
must  be  historians  to  narrate  and 
poets  to  sing,  and  the  facility  of 
writing  keeps  pace  with  the  rapid 
march  of  events  and  the  crowding 
occupations  of  individual  life. — 
Not  only  are  there  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  who  fancy  themselves 
competent  to  instruct  or  amuse  or 
edify  their  fellow  creatures,  more 
essayists,  novelists,  annalists, 
verse-makers,  playwrights,  than 
at  any  previous  period  of  the 
world's  history,  but  the  popular 
author  rivals  the  fecundity  of  the 
most  voluminous  writers  of  a  by- 
gone age,  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Voltaire.  The  most  industrious 
of  critics  and  reviewers  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  glance  at  the  titles 
of  the  majority  of  the  works  that 
appear  every  month,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  the  most 
remarkable  must  of  necessity  be 
brief  not  to  tax  the  patience  of 
the  reader  nor  to  exceed  the  space 
that  can  be  assigned  to  it  in  a 
magazine. 

The  publishers  of  Paris  have 
given  an  unwonted  degree  of  at- 


tention of  late  to  English  matters. 
A  new  volume  of  Walpoliana  un- 
der the  title  of  ''  Lord  Walpole  at 
the  Prench  Court,"  has  just  been 
issued  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Baillou, 
who  has  been  permitted  by  the 
family  a  very  free  use  of  the 
Walpole  Correspondence;  and 
another  "  History  of  Cromwell," 
from  a  French  stand-point,  has 
been  brought  out  by  M.  Dargand, 
a  writer  already  favorably  known 
as  a  historiographer,  who  traces 
the  history  of  England,  in  its 
pages,  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Stuarts.  An  interesting  work  on 
the  earlier  sermons  of  Bossuet 
has  just  come  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Gaudar,  supplementary  to  a  larger 
work  on  the  life  and  genius  of  the 
great  Bishop  of  Meaux,  previous- 
ly given  to  the  world,  M.  Grau- 
dar  is  thoroughly  enamored  of  his 
subject,  and  has  made  it  a  matter 
of  profound  and  careful  research, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  volume 
which  contains  a  vast  deal  of 
valuable  information,  concerning 
the  Prench  pulpit  orator  that  is 
not  elsewhere  accessible.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  same 
month  which  marks  the  appear- 
ance of  this  critical  memoir  of  the 
early  labors  of  Bossuet,  should 
witness  the  publication  of  La 
Jeunessede  Voltaire.  Xo  contrast 
could  be  piore  striking,  certainly, 
than  that  of  the  youthful  divine, 
painfully  re- writing  his  sermons 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  and 
the  young  reprobate  of  the  '^  So- 
ciH6  du  Temple,"  rioting  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  most  dissolute  peri- 
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od,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to 
drink  glass  fa:  glass  with  that  un- 
conquerable Yendome,  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  lost  in 
admiration,  because  he  had  not 
gone  to  bed  sober  for  forty  years. 
La  Jeunesse  de  Voltaire  is  the 
work  of  M.  Gustave  Desnoires- 
terres.  It  is  likely  to  have  more 
readers  than  M.  Gaudar's  life  of 
Bossuet,  and  yet  will  be  eclipsed 
in  popularity,  beyond  a  doubt,  by 
La  Jeunesse  d^Aleocandre  Dumas 
whenever  this  unannounced  me- 
moir shall  burst  upon  a  delighted 
Paris.  The  younger  Dumas  has 
given  his  concUoyens  reason  to 
look  for  something  of  this  kind  in 
the  title  of  the  comedy  upon 
which  he  is  at  present  engaged, 
^'ie  ms  de  Son  P&re.'^  The 
^ew  Paris  Quide^  "  by  the  prin- 
cipal Writers  and  Artists  of 
France,"  has  been  completed  in 
Two  Volumes  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pages  each.  Asa  vade  mecum 
for  the  stranger  in  Paris,  supply- 
ing such  useful  information,  off- 
hand, as  the  foreigner  just  set 
down  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
would  like  to  know,  it  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  compared  with 
Galignani.  Indeed  the  book  is 
not  written  for  Englishmen  or 
Americans,  but  for  the  French 
themselves.  M.  Victor  Hugo 
makes  the  Great  Exposition  build- 
ing in  the  Champs  de  Mars  a 
tripod  from  which  he  celebrates 
the  Paris  of  the  present  and  dis- 
courses, in  his  cloudy  oracular 
way,  on  the  future  glory  of  the 
Capital  disclosed  to  his  poet 
vision.  "Palermo,"  says  he, 
"has  Etna,  Paris  has  Thought. 
Constantinople  is  nearer  the  Sun, 
Paris   is    nearer     Civilization. — 


Athens  has  built  the  Parthenon, 
but  Paris  has  demolished  the 
Bastile."  This  is  all  very  fine, 
no  doubt;  it  is  certainly  very 
French  or  very  Hugo-esque,  but 
it  would  be  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, as  far  as  the  usefulness  of  a 
Guide-book  is  concerned,  to  tell 
the  stranger  how  to  see  the  factory 
of  Sevres  or  the  Gobelins.  All 
the  writers  in  the  Paris  Guide  are 
more  or  less  caught  up  by  the 
Pythonic  rage  of  M.  Victor  Hugo. 
But  then  the  French  Institute  is 
described  by  M.  Benan,  the 
Academic  Francaise  by  M.  Sainte 
Beuve,  and  the  Acad^mie  des 
Sciences  by  M.  Bertholet.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  State  of  Medicine 
in  Paris  is  treated  by  the  able 
hand  of  M.  Littr6,  the  same  who 
has  just  published  the  16th  part 
of  a  new  "  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Language  "  of  the  high- 
est excellence,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Imperial  press  and  the 
annals  of  printing  have  been  pre- 
pared by  M.  Firmin  Didot,  and  it 
is  abundantly  manifest,  it  goes 
without  speaking,  as  the  French 
say,  that  the  Paris  Guide  is  a 
work  of  unusual  and  permanent 
importance.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  professedly  "by  the  princi- 
pal writers  and  artists  of  France,^' 
there  should  be  no  illustration 
from  the  facile  crayon  of  M.  Gus- 
tave Dor6.  This  indefatigable 
worker  is  about  to  give  us  some 
twenty  illustrations  of  the  Kaven 
of  Edgar  Poe.  This  fact  in  itself 
suffices  to  prove  the  universal 
popularity  of  Poe  in  France.— 
When  Dor6  was  asked  to  illus- 
trate the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  " 
he   asked    "Who,  then,  is   this 
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Tennyson?",  no  translationB  of 
whose  poems  had  ever  been 
brought  to  his  notice.  But  all 
France  is  familiar  with  Edgar 
Poe.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity to  see  how  I>or6  will  over- 
come the  physical  difficulty  of  the 
last  stanza  of  the  Baven,  by  what 
contrivance  he  will  get  the  shadow 
of  the  bird  upon  the  floor  of  the 
apartment — 

And  the  Raven  never  flitting,  still  Is 

sitting,  stUl  Is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  FaUas  Just  above 

my  chamber  door, 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a 

demon's  that  is  dreaming, 
And   the  ktmpliffht   o'er  him  Hreaming 

ecutM  hU  shadow  on  the/loor, 
And  my  sonl  from  out  that  shadow  that 

lies  floating  on  the  floor 
ShaU  be  lifted— never  morel 

Observe  that  the  bust  is  over  the 
door,  and  the  bird  upon  the  bust, 
and  the  lamplight  above  the  bird, 
by  what  fashion  of  lighting  an 
apartment  it  shall  be  for  M.  Dor6 
to  make  plain. 

Apropos  of  Tennyson,  a  Paris 
edition  of  his  writings  in  five  vol- 
umes has  Just  been  published  and 
is  selling  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred copies  a  day.  The  low  price  of 
the  edition,  ten  francs  for  the 
whole,  furnishes  us  the  secret  of 
this  success.  It  is  in  the  English 
text  and  is  not  altogether  the  work 
for  large  acceptance  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  reading  public. — 
XSnglishmen  and  Americans  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  the 
purchasers,  and  the  Parisian  pub- 
lisher has  just  discovered  in  the 
bard  that  rich  mine  of  wealth 
which  the  well  known  Boston 
house  has  been  working  with 
splendid  results  for  years  in  the 
United  States. 

In  London,  Messrs.  Moxon  & 


Company  have  brought  out,  in 
uniform  style  with  "4jtatne,»''j)ub- 
lished  last  year,  *'  Ftvten,"  and 
'^  Guinecere^^^  each  embellished 
with  nine  photographs  from  Dora's 
drawings;  but  as  yet  we  hear 
nothing  definite  of  *'  The  Death  of 
Lucretius,"  the  promised  new 
poem  of  the  Laureate;  from  whom 
not  a  line  has  been  printed  since 
the  appearance  of  "Enoch  Ar- 
den."  Browning  is  engaged,  it  is 
said,  in  rewriting  "  jSorde^to," 
whether  with  the  view  of  making 
that  mystic  production  intelligible 
to  the  ordinary  understanding  or 
not,  gossip  is  silent.  If  he  should 
write  it  again  backwards,  as 
Douglas  Jerrold  suggested,  or 
commence  in  the  middle  and  leave 
off  at  both  ends,  in  either  case  the 
poem  might,  in  respect  of  com- 
prehensibility,  be  improved.  Still 
more  startling  is  the  statement,  in 
view  of  the  shortness  of  human 
life,that  Browning  has  ready  for  the 
press  a  poem  of  fifteen  thousand' 
lines  in  which  his  whole  philoso- 
phy will  be  incomprehensibly  set 
forth.  One  of  the  most  consider- 
able works  now  in  progress  is  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language 
by  Professor  Key,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  Char- 
lottesville, with  whom  is  associa- 
ted a  learned  Grerman,  Dr.  Wag- 
ner. Thi%  magnum  opus  will  be 
in  no  sense  a  translation  from  a 
work  in  another  language,  but  an 
original  contribution  to  the  scho- 
lastic literature  of  England,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  a  life-long 
study  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Of 
translations,  the  English  reader  is 
promised  a  valuable  one  in  the 
"History  of  Israel  to  the  Death 
of  Moses,"  from  the  German  of 
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Professor  Ewald  of  Gottingen  by 
Mr.  Bussell  Mariineau,  Hebrew 
Professor  in  New  College  at  Man- 
chester. And  among  other  forth- 
coming novelties  is  an  English 
edition  of  Walt.  Whitman,  to  be 
edited  with  biographical  preface 
by  W.  M.  Bossetti  and  published 
by  John  Camden  Hotten.  Of  all 
the  compliments  in  which  Eng- 
land has  been  so  lavish  towards 
the  United  States  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  recent  war,  perhaps 
none  other  has  been  so  delicate 
and  yet  so  overwhelming  as  this 
recognition  of  the  great  American 
bard,  this  opportunity  given  him 
of  sounding  "his  barbaric  yawp 

over  the  roofs  of" ^Piccadilly. 

Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  lit- 
erature in  his  "  Historic  Charac- 
ters," a  work  in  two  volumes, 
wherein  he  records  his  impres- 
sions of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  into  association  in  his 
long  career  as  a  diplomatist,  and 
who  have  passed  away — Mackin- 
tosh, Talleyrand,  Cobbett,  Can- 
ning, and  Peel.  Such  volumes 
have  great  value  as  niemoirea  pour 
servir  even  when  prepared  by  a 
less  gifted  writer  than  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  The  lives  of  great  lead- 
ers and  statesmen  ought  to  be  as 
fully  known  as  possible.  It  is  the 
general  conviction  of  this  fact  that 
gives  importance  to  the  work 
with  which  the  Ihike  of  Welling- 
ton is  now  occupied,  that  of  print- 
ing for  preservation,  not  for  the 
public  eye,  the  whole  body  of  the 
MSS.  of  his  illustrious  father. — 
The  Duke's  desire  is  to  commit 
everything  to  the  keeping  of 
print — ''the   art   preservative  of 


all  arts,"  and  three  copies  will  be 
deposited  for  safety  at  three  dif- 
ferent points,  Apsley  House, 
Strathfieldsaye,  and  the  Duke's 
banker's,  in  the  city  of  London. 
At  some  future  time,  when  the 
publication  of  the  papers  will  af- 
fect no  living  person,  the  volumes 
may  be  reprinted  for  general  cir- 
culation. 

Among  the  announcements  of 
John  Murray  is  one  of  "  Eighty 
Years  of  Bepublican  Government 
in  America,"  by  Louis  J.  Jen- 
nings, but  lately  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times^  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  capacity  he  ap- 
proved himself  an  acute  observer 
and  vigorous  writer.  The  views 
of  Mr.  Jennings  as  to  the  woric- 
ing  of  republican  institutions  on 
this  continent  will  be  fully  under- 
stood, of  course,  only  when  his 
volumes  have  been  presented  to 
the  world,  but  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  press  speaks  of  him  as 
possessing  the  sagacity  and  in- 
sight of  De  Tocqueville  is  sig- 
nificant of  a  favorable  verdict. 

A  London  edition  has  just  ap- 
peared of  Hon.  Wm.  Elliott's 
*' Carolina  Sports  on  Land  and 
Water,"  Devil  Pishing,  etc.,  and 
the  book  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  favorable  no- 
tice from  the  Athenceum, 

Boutledge  &  Co.,  publish,  for 
English  and  American  readers, 
**  1001  Gems  of  English  Poetry," 
edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 
The  book  has  been  long  delayed 
on  account  of  the  Doctor's  diffi- 
culty in  finding  so  many  gems, 
when  the  compiler  of  any  New 
England  Common  School  Com- 
mon-place Book  might  have  helped 
him  to  2002  at  a  day's  notice.    Dr. 
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Mackay  is  catholic  enough  to 
emhraee  the  yene-inakera  of 
America  in  the  body  of  his  £ng- 
b'sh  Poets,  but  we  are  sarprised 
to  find  that  he  gives  no  line  of 
Cooke  or  Pinkney.  If  "  Florence 
Yane  "  and  "Look  otft  upon  the 
Stars,  my  love  "  are  not  "  gems,'^ 
our  judgment  has  been  greatly  at 
fault. 

Mary  Godolphin  has  prepared, 
for  children,  a  version  of  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe,  which  is  another  of 
Koutledge's  latest  publications. 
The  novelty  of  it  consists  in  its 
being  written  wholly  in  words  of 
one  syllable,  and  the  writer's  suc- 
cess has  been  so  decided  that  it 
may  be  read  aloud  to  grown  folks 
without  the  trick  being  discover- 
ed. 

The  name  of  novels  is  Legion, 
and  the  new  school  of  sensation 
is  dominant,  with  its  fiaroy-haired 
young  women,  hien  acceUr^ea  et 
fUcolleUeSj  who  break  young  colts, 
lovers'  hearts  and  the  seventh 
commandment,  and  its  leonine 
swells  with  the  tawny  moustaches, 
who  pass  the  languid  hours  in 
seducing  their  neighbors'  wives 
and  ride  desperately  to  the  devil 
at  other  x)eople's  expense  by 
moonlight.  "  Under  Two  Flags, " 
by  Ouida,  is  the  last  and  most 
striking  of  these  romances,  and  it 
has  been  republished  in  this  coun- 
tiTf  ^y  Lippincott,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Miss  Braddon,  Edmund 
Tatesand  the  author  of  "Guy 
Livingstone,"  are  all  outdone  by 
this  new  novelist  of  fast  life.  Yet 
all  these  are  before  the  public 
with  fresh  stories  of  fashion  and 
passion.  What  wonder,  when  we 
consider  that  such  books  hold  the 
attention  of  the  young  people  of 


England,  and  when  Swinburne  is 
hailed  as  the  poet  teacher  of  the 
age,  that  the  wise  old  man  of 
Chelsea,  re-writing  his  Latter  Day 
Pamphlet  of  "Shooting  Niagara," 
should  say  of  literature,  "In 
fifty  years,  I  should  guess,  all 
really  serious  souls  will  have 
quitted  that  mad  province,  left  it 
to  the  roaring  populaces;  and  for 
any  no&Ze-man,  or  useful  person, 
it  will  be  a  credit  rather  to  de- 
clare, ^I  never  tried  literature, 
believe  me,  I  have  not  written 
anything;'  and  we  of  *  literature  ' 
by  trade,  we  shall  sink  again,  I 
perceive,  to  the  rank  of  street- 
fiddling,  no  higher  rank,  though 
with  endless  increase  of  sixpence 
flung  into  the  hat." 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  latest 
volume  is  a  collection  of  stories 
contributed  to  Good  Words  and 
other  magazines,  to  which  he 
gives  the  leading  prefix  of  LoUa 
Schmidt.  One  of  the  stories  en- 
titled "The  Two  Generals"  is 
founded  upon  the  war  of  Secession 
in  which  two  Kentucky  brothers 
are'  supposed  to  take  opposite 
sides.  Mr.  Trollope's  "Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset"  had  a  suc- 
cess in  England  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  tone  of  the  novel 
is  so  widely  difierent  from  that  of 
the  works  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  An  ingenious  piece  of 
advertising,  by  the  way,  occurs  in 
the  "Last  Chronicle  of  Barset" 
which  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's skill.  Two  young  men 
travel  in  the  same  railway  car- 
riage and  exchange  newspapers. 
One  has  the  Times  and  the  Satur- 
day Beview  and  the  other  has  the 
^eiosandthe  Spectator^  but  both 
have  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.    The 
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time  of  the  events  of  the  story 
was  during,  and  for  a  few  months 
after,  the  war  in  America.  Now 
the  Pall  Mall  OazetU  was  first  is- 
sued in  May,  1865,  and  to  repre- 
sent it,  when  it  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  as  having  double  the 
circulation  of  Times,  or  Saturday, 
or  JVews,  or  Spectator  is  clever  for 
cme  of  the  Pall  MalVs  contrib- 
utors. 

Miss  Brookes  book  on  Richmond 
During  the  War  has  met  with  a 
most  favorable  reception  in  all 
quarters.  It  is  one  of  the  publi- 
cations of  Carleton,  a  very  popu- 
lar and  successftil  publisher,  who 
rarely  makes  a  blunder  in  any- 
thing to  which  he  afl^es  his  im- 
primatur. Miss  Brock  writes 
with  ease  and  grace,  and  her  nar- 
ative  wins  confidence  by  its  evi- 
dent truthfulness.  There  is  need 
of  more  careful  proof-reading  of 
the  second  edition,  for  in  the  first 
the  name  ofLatan^is  unaccount- 
ably given  as  Letoni. 

Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed  has 
reappeared  in  letters  as  author  of 
a  timely  treatise  on  '^The  Inter- 
ference Theory  of  Government" 
It  is  mainly  directed  against  the 
Prohibition  Laws,  or  what  he 
styles  the  ''  agrarian  movement'^ 
of  the  day,  but  it  embodies  some 
excellent  refiections  upon  inter- 
meddling by  legislation  with  mat- 
ters that  properly  belong  to  indi- 
vidual self-control. 

The  Appletons,  of  this  city, 
who  are  the  recognized  publishers 
of  Miss  Muhlbach's  novels,  (a 
graceful  letter  from  her  has  just 
been  printed  in  the  daily  papers 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  One 
Thousand  Thalers  remitted  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton)  have  just  ad- 


ded to  the  series,  Napoleon  and 
the  Queen  of  Prussia.  The  story, 
which  was  written  to  represent 
Napoleon  from  the  stand-point  of 
Berlin,  to  sketch  him,  as  we  might 
say,  in  Prussian  Blue,  and  which 
was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the 
reigning  King  as  a  work  of  pat- 
riotism, lacks  the  vivid  dramatic 
interest  o£  Joseph  the  Second  and 
his  Court,  while  the  translation 
falls  far  behind  the  elegance  and 
spirit  of  Madame  de  Chaodron. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
re-printed  a  very  coarse  and  rub- 
bishy volume,  by  Miss  Emmeline 
Lott,  on  Harem  Life  in  Egypt  and 
Constantinople,  in  which  absolute- 
ly nothing  of  the  least  interest  is 
told  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
ladies  (?)  of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Sultan.  Miss  Lott  was  an  Eng- 
lish governess,  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  early  education  of  the 
Viceroy's  son,  and  had  good  op- 
portunities of  observation,  but 
beyond  a  most  revolting  coarse- 
ness, which  exceeds  Swift  himself, 
the  book  is  not  remarkable.  All 
poetry  £Eules  out  of  the  Harem  in 
Miss  Lott's  pages,  the  routine  of 
it  is  stupid,  vulgar  and  beastly. 

Not  content  with  re-printing 
one  bad  book  from  the  English 
edition,  the  Messrs.  Peterson 
threaten  the  public  with  another, 
an  original  work,  being  the  Let- 
ters of  Colonel  John  W.  Forney, 
descriptive  of  his  recent  Tour  of 
Europe.  Anything  more  vapid 
and  utterly  unprofitable  than 
these  Letters  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive.  The  writer  was  so 
ignorant  of  modern  French  his- 
tory as  to  inform  his  newspaper 
readers  that  the  remains  of  Na- 
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poleon  I.  were  removed  from  St.  mentary  works  for  the  instruction 
Helena,  in  1854  by  Napoleon  III.,  of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the 
but  gross  inaccuracies  of  this  sort  country,  which  the  teachers  of  the 
will  probably  not  be  repeated  in  South  ought  to  accept  gratefhlly 
the  volume,  as  the  Letters  were  from  Northern  publishers.  The 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  B.  pupil  will  derive  from  it  incident- 
Shelton  Mackenzie,  a  very  compe-  ally  a  great  deal  of  useful  inform- 
tent  person,  to  be  revised,  before  ation,  apart  from  nouns,  verbs, 
being  conunitted  to  the  book  adverbs,  prepositions  and  parti- 
press,  ciples,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 

An  infinite  deal  of  twaddle  on  ordinary  grammars.  Mr.  Kerl  is 
art  and  morals  and  human  life  a  model  exemplifier.  The  parts 
has  been  put  into  blank  verse,  of  speech,  as  he  manipulates 
and  published  under  the  title  of  them,  praise  New  England— the 
Xathrina^  by  Dr.  Holland,  the  very  vowels  vocalize  her  fame. — 
most  popular  of  New  England's  We  have  never  met  with  such  pa- 
poets.  As  Longfellow  is  the  Ame-  rochial  prosody  or  such  sectional 
rican  Tennyson,  so  Dr.  Holland  syntax.  Moreover  as  a  guide  to  a 
is  the  American  Tupper.  The  course  of  reading  it  is  invaluable, 
poem  has  already  gone  through  for  while  the  excerpts  given  for 
several  editions,  and  will  make  illustration  are  few  in  number 
the  author  a  handsome  return  in  they  are  choice,  and  Longfellow, 
green-backs.  The  publishers  are  Lowell  and  Bead  are  in  the  hap- 
Scribner  &  Co.,  who  have  just  piest  companionship  with  Shaks- 
started  a  usefiil  little  periodical  peare,  Milton  and  Byron.  We 
entitled  The  Book  Buyer^  the  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our 
object  of  which  is  to  assist  pur-  readers  a  few  of  the  *^  examples'' 
chasers  in  the  selection  of  books,  of  this  ingenious  grammarian, 
by  supplying  trustworthy  infor-  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
mation  concerning  the  latest  pub-  the  universe  continues  to  revolve 
lications.  The  same  house  has  in  smoothly  around  Boston,  that 
preparation  for  the  holidays  a  central  fixed  spot  which  knows 
superb  volume,  of  questionable  neither  revolution  nor  rebellion, 
taste,  firom  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Ellet—  ^*  Examples  to  be  corrected" 
The  Queens  of  American  Society,  (with  reference  to  the  proper  use 
The  Southern  Queens,  of  whom  of  capital  letters.) 
sketches  and  portraits  are  to  be  **  The  blood  of  those  who  have 
given,  are  Mrs.  President  Folk  Fallen  at  concord,  lexington  and 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cheatham,  of  Bunker  hUl,  cries  aloud,  Mt  is 
Tenne8see,Mrs.  Sallie  Ward  Hunt,  time  to  part.' " 
of  Kentucky,  and  Madame  Le  '*  He  was  President  of  the 
Yert,  of  Alabama.  Massachusetts  historical  society, 

«' A  Common  School  Grammar  and   the   Editor   of   the  Boston 
of  the  English  Language,  by  Si-  daily  advertiser." 
mon  Kerl,  A.  M.,"  from  the  press     *^A  presbyterian  minister  preach- 
of  Messrs.  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blake-  ed  every  Sunday  at  west  Brook- 
man  &  Co.,  is  one  of  those  rudi-  field." 
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*' The  Guests  were  entertained 
by  mayor  Bice,  at  his  residence, 
no.  24  union  park/'  (Boston  un- 
derstood.)      .        .        .        *        . 

''When  a  common  noun  de- 
notes an  object  in  the  sense  of  a 
proper  noun,  it  becomes  a  proper 
noun. 

"Ex.— The  Common."  (Bos- 
ton, of  course.)      .        .        .        . 

''  A  pair  or  series  of  nouns,  im- 
plying common  possession,  take 
the  possessive  sign  at  the  end,  and 
but  once. 

''  A  pair  or  series  of  nouns,  not 
implying  common  possession,  or 
emphatically  distinguished,  take 
each  the  possessive  sign. 

"Ex. — *  Wehster'8  and  War- 
cester^a  Dictionary';  t.  e.,  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  and  Worcester's 
Dictionary." 

"When  no  verb  joins  the 
terms,  the  latter  term  is  said  to 
be  in  apposition  with  the  other, 
and  is  called  an  appositive. 

"Ex.- — 'Webster,  the  orator 
Kad  statesman,  yrsiB  not  related  to 
Webster  the  lexicographer. '"  .  . 
"  A  series  of  substantives 
placed  after  a  verb,  when  the 
verb,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
agrees  only  with  the  first,  and  is 
understood  to  each  of  the  rest, 
(cited  as  calling  for  the  singular. ) 

"Ex.— *  There  is  Concord,  and 
Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  and 
there  they  will  remain  forever. ' — 
Webster.^' 

"  A  term  set  off  parenthetically 
or  emphatically,  (cited  as  calling 
for  the  plural.) 

"  Ex. — 'Our  statesmen,  especial- 
ly John  Adams,  have  reached  a 
good   old   age.' " 

Other  miscellaneous  examples. 

"  We  went  to  Boston.    Boston 


is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts." 

"I  saw  Webster,  the  great  sUUes- 
man  and  orator. ^^ 

"Our  guide  showed  us  where 
Warren  is  supposed  to  have  fal- 
len." 

"Mr.  C.  S.  Bushnell,  of  New 
Haven,  has  presented  the  divinity 
school  with  five  thousand  dollars. 

"  Say— has  presented  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  divinity 
school." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  ex- 
amples how  very  much  the  intel- 
ligent pupil  will  learn,  from  Kerl's 
Grammar,  of  New  England  Uog- 
raphy  and  history.  Many  more 
such  might  be  quoted  from  the 
book.  One  other,  however,  will 
suffice.    It  is  perfect  in  its  way. 

"In  comparison,"  Mr.  Kerl 
tells  the  class  in  grammar,  "o<ft- 
er,  else,  or  a  similar  word,  must 
sometimes  be  inserted  to  prevent 
the  leading  term  f^om  being  com- 
pared with  itself;" 

Xow  mark  the  example. 

"  No  inagojsine  is  so  toell  written 
as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,^ ^ 

The  proper  fbrm  of  this  sen- 
tence is 

"  No  other  magazine  is  so  well 
written  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly," 
and  it  embodies  a  fact  in  litera- 
ture, gratifying  to  the  national 
pride,  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  youthful  mind 
of  America. 

An  English  Grammar  of  a  very 
different  kind  is  that  of  Professor 
Geo.  Frederick  Holmes,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  published 
by  Bichardson  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 
This  work  is  elementary,  being 
designed  for  young  pupils,  but  it 
bears  the  impress  of  the  scholar 
and  thinker  in  the  clearness  of  its 
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arrangement  and  the  beauty  of  lished   by  Messrs.      Ticknor    & 
its  expositions.    Another  volume  Fields  in  really  magnificent  style 
from  the  same  compiler  and  pub-  as  a  companion    volume  to  the 
liaher   is   the    *' Southern    Fifth  translation  of  the  Ditnna  Comme- 
Reader,"  the  latest  of  the  well-  dia  by  Mr.  Longfellow.    In  the 
known  University  Series  of  school  New  Life^  Dante  began  the  story 
books.      The    exercises  in    this  of  his  love  which  has  hallowed  the 
Readeri^re  selected,  with  two  or  nameof  Beatrice  in  the  affections 
three  exceptions,  from  American  of  mankind.    Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
writers,  but  while  the   aim  has  Fields  announce  the  Atlantic  AU 
been  to  represent  the  litterateurs  manac,  the  Joint  work  of  Oliver 
of  the  Southern  States  who  have  Wendell  Holmes  and  Donald  G. 
heretofore  been   wholly    ignored  Mitchell,  which  will  probably  be 
in  works  of  this   kind.  Professor  as  '^  well  written  as  the  Atlantic 
Holmes  has  drawn  largely  from  Monthly ^^^  and  calculated  doubt- 
Northern  authors,  and   we  find  less  for  the  latitude  of  Boston. — 
elegant    extracts    from     Irving,  Dr.  Holmes  will  give  us  the  ^'  mu- 
Audubon,  LoDgfellow,Hawthorne,  sic  of  the  spheres''  and  Ik.  Mar- 
Cooper,    Lanman   and    others. —  vel  will  adorn  the  horticultural 
Messrs.  Eichardson  &  Co.,  have  department   with  the  flowers  of 
also  brought  out  some  excellent  his  fancy.    It  is  impossible  that 
school   books,    prepared   by    the  an  almanac  f^om  two  writers  so 
University  colleagues  of  Professor  gifted  should  fail  of  being  a  strik- 
Holmes,  such  as  the  '*  Grammar  ing  and  attractive  publication. — 
in  French  "  and  '*  First  French  Though  we  can  hardly  look  for  an 
Header,"  of  Professor  Scheie  De-  original  zodiac,    we  may  expect 
Vere,  the/ ^ Latin  Grammar,"  of  that  the  authors  will  give  us  two 
Professor  Gilder8leeve,and  ^^Yena-  remarkable  eclipses,  in  eclipsing 
ble's   Mental    Arithmetic."      A  themselves. 
new    edition   of    Mrs.    Forrest's      An   energetic   membier   of  the 
*^  Women  of  the  South  "  is  anoth-  large   and   respectable  family  of 
er  of  the  publications  of  Bichard-  Bii^L   has  just   brought   out,  in 
son  &  Co.,  who  promise  two  new  handsome  Octavo  form,  a  Memoir 
works  which  are  likely  to  meet  of  his  kindred,  which  is  illustrated 
with  great  success — the  one  a  new  with  photographic  likenesses,  from 
Southern  novel,  Bandolph  H(mor^  life  or  contemporary  portraits,  of 
by  the  author  of  Ingemisco,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  Bills  of 
the  other,  a '^History  of  the  Lee  the  last  two  centuries.    One  of 
Family,  of  Virginia,"  by  E.  C.  them  reposes  in  Westminster  Ab- 
Mead.    The  author  of  the  latter  bey  with  a  Latin  epitaph  over  his 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  General  remains.     The   American   Bills, 
Lee,  and  the  book  is  announced  who  seem  to  have  been  posted,  for 
to  be  ready  this  month.  the  most  part,  over  New  England 

The  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  the  and  the  West,  have  become  Se- 
earliest  of  the  writings  of  the  lectmen  and  Judges  and  Members 
great  Italian  poet,  translated  by  of  Congress,  and  in  the  matter  of 
C.  H.  Norton,  has  just  been  pub-  honors  generally  would  appear  to 
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have  been  Bills  Beceivable.  The  in  Pennsylvania,  displayed  his 
memoir  shows  that  the  Family  of  humor  and  his  political  tenden- 
late  years  have  been  intensely  Be-  cies  by  naming  three  children  suc- 
publicanorpatriotic,foraconsider-  cessively  Kansas  Nebraska,  Le- 
able  number  of  the  younger  mem-  compton  Constitution,  and  Jeffer- 
hers  (for  particulars  see  small  Bills)  son  Davis,  and  as  the  last  named 
volunteered  in  the  Union  army  in  came  into  the  glorious  Union  in 
the  recent  war  and  were  accepted,  the  year  1862,  it  seems  incompre- 
though  they  did  not  rise  to  any  hensible  that  both  the  father  that 
high  position.  One  sturdy  Dem-  begat  and  the  person  that  chris- 
ocrat,   however,   who    still  lives  tened  him  escaped  Fort  Delaware. 


OVER   THE  RIVER. 
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Over  the  river, — 

A  sunny  tide — 
With  shores  of  beauty 

On  either  side, 
Hoi  boatman,  away! — 

Let  love,  and  truth. 
Pilot  me  over 

The  stream  of  youth, 
Sparkling  with  joy,  as  the  river  that  rolled 
Through  Sardis,  erst  sparkled  with  ripples  of  gold. 

Over  the  river,— 

A  rushing  tide. 
Freighted  with  pleasure 

And  sin,  and  pride. 
Hoi  boatman,  away 

'Neath  a  fervid  sun. 
The  ventures  of  life 

Are  lost,  or  won, 
While  manhood  is  strong,  while  ambition  calls. 
Boatman,  away  I  ere  the  dafkness  falls. 
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Over  the  river. 

Obscure  and  dim, 
'Neath  a  ghostly  sky, 

On, — boatman  grim, 
On,— through  a  moonless 

And  starless  night, 
Over  the  river, —         ♦ 

Where  breaks  the  light! 
From  the  shadows  of  earth  and  time,  away! 
To  a  shadowless  clime— an  endless  day. 


PSRFBCT    THBOUOH    SUFFERING* 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  WAR.  then  gone  into  total  eclipse  when 

The  mighty  wheels  of  time  had  *'^  ***«  """°«"  °^  that  Sabbath 
ia  their  appointed  circuit  T?'"'*'  *,^^  ?"***   "^'"u  ^^^ 
ree  years,  a  period  so  fuU  of  ^"^  «^«  P^^*  "^  '"«^'«  ^«Tj 


ToUed 

for  three  *««•«»,  ^  m^,,^^^^  »v  m«M.  «-. 

events  of  the  highest  national  im-  crowed  over  the  river  and  rested 

portance,  thatmen's  minds  were  ^°f  ?5  ^^^"^  ?•  ^^""^"l 
unconsciously  elevated  to  a  stand-      ^11 /hat  «i  nation  can  know  of 
point  so  high  that  they  seemed  exer  ions  for  the  general  good,  so 
indeed  but  a  Uttle  lower  than  the  «^*  "  *^  ,^  incalcuable,  all 
Angels,  ^     *''  P^OP^®  could    display  of 

The  character  of  the  Southern  courage,  self-i^bnegation  and  un- 
people  under  the  developments  of  murmuring  endurance,  had  been 
the  tremendous  events  in  which  l^*^^'^^^,  '""^  existence  by  these 
each  seemed  to  have  a  personal  tremendous  years  when  the  South 
share,  had  attained  a  degree  of  maintamed  warfare  against  the 
heroic  grandeur,  unequaled  in  entire  world,  and  proudly  kept  it 
the  annals  of  the  world's  record,  ^^bay. 

while  the  term  Confederate  Sol-  Such  prowess  had  to  be  paid 
dier  liad  become  the  synonym  and  ^*^^>  *^^  **  *  heavy  price  ;  the 
Tisible  embodiment  of  all  that  best  and  the  bravest  of  the  golden 
was  good  and  great,  chivalric  and  y^^th  of  the  South,  lay  sleeping 
honorable.  ^^  graves  by  the  way-side,  lan- 

Thestarofthe  Confederacy  had  g«whed  in  the  hospital  wards, 
blazed  into  a  sudden  glory  on  the  niainaed  and  mangled,  or  dragged 
field  of  Manassas,  and  paled  over  to  their  distant  homes,  the  muti- 
the  gUded  domes  of  the  Crescent  ^^ted  remains  of  what  had  once 
City,  struggled  through  a  sky  of  ^e^n  men.  Like  Egypt  of  old,  it 
shifting  light  and  shadow,  and  niig^t  well  be  said,  that  .in  all  the 
land  there  was  no  house  in  which 

•Continued  from  page  133.  there  was  not  one    dead,  while 
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cold  and  hunger,  thirst  and  naked- 
ness, trod  close  upon  each  other's 
heels,  and  the  picture  was  lighted 
by  the  lurid  glare  of  burning 
homesteads  and  desecrated  tern* 
pies. 

Cruel  and  bitter  was  the  wrath 
of  the  iuTaders,  directed  as  it  was, 
on  the  helpless  and  unolfending. 
Like  new  Herods,  they  inaugu- 
rated a  second  murder  of  the  in- 
nocents, and  a  voice  of  lamenta- 
tion and  great  mourning  went  up 
to  heaven  from  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  One  day 
the  assembled  universe  will  listen 
to  God's  history  of  the  war,  and 
it  may  be  that  brows  which  now 
wear  the  victor's  wreath  of  earth- 
ly glory,  will  then  call  on  the 
mountains  and  rocks  to  hide  them 
from  the  fearful  wrath  of  their 
outraged  Creator. 

In  the  vast  vortex  which 
threatened  to  engulph  the  entire 
nation,  individuals  and  objects  of 
a  private  nature  seemed  to  lose  all 
identity  and  importance.  All 
minds  were  moved  by  one  single 
hope,  all  arms  labored  for  one 
single  purpose,  and  all  hearts  lay 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who 
turned  them,  whithersoever  he 
would. 

The  remark  of  the  old  woman 
to  our  soldiers,  when  they  were 
pressing  full  of  courage  and  in- 
domitable resolution  to  Gettys- 
burg, under  the  guidance  of  their 
adored  chief,  "  Ahl  you  South- 
em  people  will  never  succeed, 
because  you  put  General  Lee  in 
the  place  of  God!"  was  too  true 
with  regard  to  a  portion  of  the 
people  he  strove  to  save. 

Yet  if  ever  a  case  existed  in 
which  mortals  might  load  one  of 


their  fellow  men  with  an  amount 
of  almost  supernal  devotion,  it 
was  this. 

Wise  as  the  wisest  of  the  pagan 
philosophers,  yet  humble  as  a  lit- 
tle child;  brave  as  the  noblest 
knight  that  ever  laid  lance  in 
rest,  and  pure  as  the  perfection  of 
womanhood;  so  great  that  the 
heroes  of  the  world  pale  in  com- 
parison to  him,  and  so  good  that 
viewing  him,  the  divine  precept, 
"Be  ye  likewise  perfect,"  is- 
brought  within  the  grasp  of  finite 
minds,  the  name  of  Bobert  Lee 
will  cast  on  the  record  of  Time  a 
reflex  of  the  brightness  with  which 
it  will  sparkle  through  the  cycles 
of  eternity  on  the  pages  of  the 
Book  of  Life! 

How  we  loved  him!  How  each 
hair  of  his  noble  head  was  held  in 
special  honor  and  loaded  with  onr 
prayers  and  blessings!  How  we 
gloried  in  his  greatness,  how  we 
luxuriated  in  his  goodness,  lean- 
ing on  him  as  on  a  great  rock 
firm  and  stable  as  the  round  earth 
itself,  and  feeling  that  his  chris- 
tian purity  and  &vor  with  his- 
Grod  were  a  sort  of  safe-guard  and 
protection  to  us,  and  stood  like 
Job  doing  sacrifice  for  his  neglects 
ful  and  sinning  children,  between 
us  and  the  penalty  of  our  sins. 

Mothers  taught  their  babes  to 
lisp  his  name  next  to  "  Our  Fa- 
ther;" strong  men  felt  their  man- 
hood develop  to  a  new  strength, 
when  they  thought  of  him;  for 
him  devotion  culminated,  and  his 
very  name  was  a  lever  by  which 
the  Southern  soul  was  elevated  to 
the  highest  degree  of  heroic  great- 
ness! 

As  we  loved  him  then,  so  we 
love  him  now,  only  with  a  tender- 
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er  and  more  unselfish  love;  we 
gloried  in  him  th^,  but  we  re- 
gard him  with  a  deeper  and  holier 
reverence  now!  In  the  hour  of 
hope  we  saw  him  through  the 
meidium  of  a  triumph  that  was  of 
the  earth,  earthy;  now  we  look  at 
him  through  our  tears  and  see 
him  bathed  in  the  white  light 
which  falls  directly  upon  him 
from  the  smile  of  an  approving 
and  sustaining  God.  And  from 
the  hearts  of  a  subdued  but  never 
conquered  people  there  goes  ever 
up  the  sonnd  of  millions  of  voices 
condensed  into  a  single  benedic- 
tion:    ^^GOD      BLBSS     GeNERAI* 

LebI" 

The  time  that  Frank  Leigh  had 
laughed  at,ln  youthftd  exuberance 
of  spirit,  as  an  utter  impossibility, 
had  come  round,  and  Richmond, 
which  he  had  called  the  quietest 
of  worn  out  cities,  was  the  ^'capi- 
tal of  a  war-like  kingdom  and  the 
bone  of  contention  between  two 
opposing  armies." 

It  by  no  means  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation now,  for  its  quiet  was 
exchanged  for  an  activity  and 
ceaseless  bustle,  while  its  effete- 
nesswas  replaced  by  a  liveliness 
and  animation  known  nowhere 
else  in  the  Confederacy.  All  that 
could  remove  to  it  did  so,  and  the 
city  was  over-crowded  with  a 
population  composed  of  every 
grade  and  class,  of  society,  in 
which  the  old  Washington  City 
element  predominated  so  largely, 
that  a  person  worshipping  at  St. 
Pftul's  might  readily  fancy  him- 
self transported  two  years  into 
the  past  and  seated  in  ''  Dr. 
Pyne's  church,"  as  St.  John's,  in 
Washmgton,  was  called,  while  a 
walk  on  Main  Street  on  a  winter 


morning  forcibly  re-called  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

The  great  miracle  was,  how 
such  a  vast  amount  of  persons, 
roost  of  them  with  no  visible 
means  of  support,  could  continue 
not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be  well 
dressed,  apparently  free  from  care, 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
the  comforts  of  life. 

Frank  was  not  there  to  see  the 
verification  of  his  words,  for, 
captured  on  his  exposed  and  dan- 
gerous post  of  duty,  he  had 
watched  Spring  melt  into  Sum- 
mer, Summer  glow  into  Autumn, 
and  Autumn  wane  into  Winter, 
all  checkered  by  his  prison  bars. 
Exposed  to  the  full  horrors  of 
Elmira,  this  caged  Virginia  eagle 
pined  and  drooped  until  those  who 
loved  him  best,  dreaded  that  he 
would  receive  his  discharge  from 
the  hands  of  death  before  the 
terms  of  an  earthly  cartel  could 
be  arranged. 

The  Professor  had  hastened  to 
the  place  at  which  Frank  had 
been  captured,  so  soon  as  the 
news  reached  South  Side,  in  order 
to  obtain  all  possible  information 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  half-distracted 
mother,  and  on  his  return  crossed 
James  River  in  a  small  boat,  and 
proceeded  to  South  Side  by  a  road 
running  through  the  plantation. 
As  he  was  walking  boldly  up  to 
the  house,  he  saw  a  dusky  head 
protrude  out  of  a  thick  shrub, 
while  a  sepulchral  voice  exclaim- 
ed: "  Lor,  Mass  Professor,  don't 
go  to  the  house.  Sir;  they  is 
cornel" 

The  tremulous  tones  of  Uncle 
Jack's  voice  left  no  doubt  as  to 
what  class  of  individuals  the  per- 
sonal  pronoun   referred,  for  his 
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ideas  on  the  subject  were  well 
known  to  the  Professor. 

^^Good  heavens  I"  he  exclaim- 
ed, stopping  short  in  the  walkj 
''Is  the  family  well  —  is  Miss 
Charley  safe?" 

«'AU  right,  Sirl  But  for  de 
Lor's  sake,  Sir,  come  'hind  this 
bush.  They^s  Just  come,  and 
they's  a  setting  in  the  dining 
room  a  drinking  Malaga  I  served 
'em,  and  a  thinking  it^s  master's 
prime  wine,  but  they's  like  the 
beasts  in  the  Bible,  and  has  eyes 
before,  behind,  and  at  both  sides, 
and  years  too.  Sir.  So  I'll  take 
you  to  Patsey's  room  twill  I  can 
tell  Miss  Charley  you's  here." 

The  Professor  consenting,  the 
singular  pair  crept  cautiously 
along  under  the  protection  of  the 
short  November  twilight  until 
Patsey's  room  was  reached  and 
the  Professor  temporarily  safe. 

Here  he  learned  that  a  gunboat 
had  made  its  appearance  on  the 
river  early  that  afternoon,  and 
that  a  large  party,  composed  of 
soldiers,  naval  officers,  and  ma- 
rines, had  disembarked,  and  sepa- 
rating into  two  detachments,  had 
walked  into  Broadfields  and 
South  Side,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  both,  giving  a  polite 
intimation  to  the  respective  pro- 
prietors of  those  mansions,  that 
their  tenure  of  possession  was 
void,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  occupy  one  of  the  negro  cabins, 
or  to  go  elsewhere,  but  could  no 
longer  remain  in  their  present 
abodes  which  were  required  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy. 

"  What  did  Col.  Preston  do?" 
asked  the  Professor  hurriedly. 

*' He  never  did  anything,  and 


never  said  nothing,  Sir,  which 
was  a  comfort,  for  if  he  had  said 
half  what  he  thought,  he'd  a  been 
shot,  or  hung  up,  Sir.  Missis, 
she  begged  him  so  to  keep  quiet 
when  she  heard  they  was  a  com- 
ing, for  the  sake  o'  Miss  Charley, 
and  I  think  that's  what  subduced 
him.  Sir.  He  just  sat  and  glared 
at  'em  like  a  lion,  and  looked  like 
he'd  like  to  eat  'em  up,  but  he 
never  said  nothing  'cept  whende 
genral  of  'em  demarked  it  was  a 
fine  place  and  required  if  he  was 
homed  there.  Marster  began  at 
his  toes  and  looked  at  him  up  to 
his  head,  and  began  at  his  head 
and  looked  him  down  to  his  toes, 
and  then  he  says:  '  I  never  as- 
sociate, or  converse  with  any  but 
gentlemen  I  > " 

''  Aint  I  a  gentleman?"  says  he, 
turning  mitey  red  in  the  face. 

'' Marster  looked  at  him  again 
and  laughed  a  mitely  provoking 
laugh  and  turned  his  back  on 
him." 

"Jack,"  said  the  Professor, 
''I  will  not  insult  you  by  asking 
you  to  do  all  you  can  for  the 
family,  for  I  know  you  will  leave 
nothing  undone  that  can  be  done 
for  them.  I  must  see  Colonel 
Preston  and  assist  him  in  his 
plans,  but  I  would  prefer  you  to 
first  tell  Miss  Charley  that  I  am 
here." 

Uncle  Jack  threw  another  log 
on  the  fire,  and  directing  the  Pro- 
fessor to  bolt  the  door  and  admit 
no  one  who  might  knoek  at  it, 
unless  in  a  peculiar  manner  which 
he  indicated,  was  about  to  start 
on  his  errand,  when  a  successioa 
of  taps  similar  to  those  he  had 
just  produced,  was  heard  at  the 
door* 
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«( Is  that  you,  Pataey?"  asked 
her  lord  in  a  fat  whisper  through 
the  key-hole* 

"Yee,  Jack--opeQ  quick,"  re- 
plied the  voice  of  his  wife,  and  as 
he  undid  the  door  she  walked,  or 
rathered  staggered  in,  while  he 
closed  and  locked  it  quickly  he- 
hind  her. 

"Why,  Mars.  Professor,  I'se 
mighty  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  in  this 
time  o'  trouble,"  she  exclaimed, 
out  of  the  heavy  shawls  which 
were  folded  and  trailing  around 
her,  and  she  tried  to  drop  a  court- 
esy, but  only  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  new  variety  of  stagger. 

* '  Patsey, ' '  exclaimed  Uncle 
Jack  in  a  tone  of  indescribable 
horror,  "  is  you  done  been  and  let 
evil  communications  disrupt  good 
behaviour?— is  you  a  touched 
pitch  and  been  reviled?  Patsey, 
is  you  in  speerits?" 

Alow  gurgling  sound  swelled 
up  out  of  the  voluminous  folds  of 
Aunt  Patsey 's  drapery,  as  if  some 
one  were  laughing,  and  had  been 
checked  by  incipient  suffocation, 
the  dark  mass  parted  asunder, 
and  out  stepped  Miss  Charley 
Preston,  who  stretched  out  the 
cramped  proportions  of  her  pretty 
figure,  and  then  darted  like  a  bird 
to  the  covert  of  the  outstretched 
arms  of  the  over-joyed  Professor. 

"  My  darling,  my  own  darlingi" 
he  exclaimed,  folding  her  to  his 
bosom,  while  a  shower  of  kisses 
fell  on  her  bright  head  and  hid- 
den face.  "  My  brave  darling — 
bright  and  fearless  even  at  such  a 
time  as  thisl" 

"Why,  Professor,  all  the  great- 
er necessity  for  being  cheerful— 
and  as  to  fear— I  despise  them  too 
much  to  fear  them!" 


"  Have  they  dared  insult  you, 
Charley?"  he  asked,  while  the 
veins  in  his  forehead  stood  out  like 
cords. 

"  Ko  indeedl"  was  the  reply. — 
"I  have  been  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  their  existence,  even 
when  the  room  was  swarming 
with  them;  if  one  of  them  looked 
at  me,  I  regarded  it  as  no  more 
thanlf  ithadbeen  the  gaze  of  a 
fly,  and  if  one  of  them  spoke  to 
me,  I  became  stone  deaf  and  per- 
fectly dumb  I  You  see.  Professor, 
I  hold  all  offensive  demonstrations 
to  be  unladylike  and  as  establish- 
ing a  sort  of  connection  between 
us  which  is  not  to  be  endured. — 
My  scorn  and  detestation  for 
them  are  &r  too  deep  for  outward 
expression,  and  I  cannot  demean 
myself  by  giving  them  the  consid- 
eration which  even  an  insult 
would  convey.  To  treat  them  as 
they  deserve  is  dirty  work,  and 
far  beneath  my  hands.  If  the 
worst  comes,  I  am  prepared.  Pro- 
fessor." 

Her  face  flushed,  and  parting 
thefoldsofher  dress,  she  disclos- 
ed the  ivory  handle  of  her  pistol 
resting  on  a  neck  hardly  less 
white. 

"What  will  you  all  do,  Char- 
ley?" he  asked,  brushing  back  her 
soft  curls  with  a  loving  touch. — 
"You  cannot  stay  here;  you 
must  go  to  Richmond  with  me." 

"  We  will,"  she  said;  "  the  Es- 
tens  have  managed  to  send  us  a 
note,  and  to-morrow  we  will  all 
go  off  as  best  we  can.  Grandpa 
says  you  had  best  stay  here  till 
the  moon  goes  down,  and  then  go 
by  one  of  the  bridle  paths  through 
the  plantation,  and  wait  for  us 
somewhere   on    the    road.       Of 
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coarse  you  are  not  to  think  of  go- 
ing to  the  house,  as  to  do  80  will 
be  just  to  place  yourself  in  poor 
Frank's  position." 

^^Justso,''  said  the  Professor; 
*^but,  Charley,  I  don't  want  to 
stay  away  from  you." 

*'  "Well,  you  will  not,  for  having 
been  nearly  suffocated  under  Mam- 
my's shawls,  besides  being  in  mor- 
tal fear  of  my  feet  lest  she  should 
tread  on  them  as  we  stumbled 
along  double,  I  am  in  no  humor 
to  undergo  a  repetition.  Besides, 
Gcandpa  and  Grandma  don't  wish 
me  stay  under  the  same  roof  with 
our  company,  so  I'm  to  stay  all 
night  with  Mammy,  and  Uncle 
Jack  and  she  are  to  keep  guard 
over  me  and  Mandy,  and  give  the 
protection  Grandpa  cannot  afford. 
We  are  perfectly  safe  here,  and  so 
are  you,  and  Grandpa  and  Grand- 
ma are  comfortably  fixed  in  the 
house,  so  don't  let  the  proximity 
of  the  Yankees  cheat  you  out  of 
our  evening's  enjoyment.  Mam- 
my," she  continued,  "the  Pro- 
fessor is  half  starved,  and  I'm 
three  quarters— havn't  you  some- 
thing good,  and  can't  you  get  us 
a  little  supper?" 

"  Lor  yes  honey,"  said  Mammy, 
delighted  at  so  congenial  an  oper- 
ation, ''I'se  most  emptied  the 
pantry,  and  stored  the  things 
where  they'll  never  find  'em. — 
You  jest  set  down  there  by  the 
fire,  and  Jack  and  I'll  fix  every- 
thing prime." 

Charley  sank  into  one  of  the 
comfortable  rocking  chairs.  Mam- 
my's room  being  only  one  degree 
less  comfortable  than  that  of  her 
mistress,  and  fUlly  equal  to  it  in 
point  of  perfect  neatness,  and  the 
Professor,    drawing  his  chair  to 


hers,  nestled  her  bright  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  the  time  flew 
by  with  a  rapidity  and  power  of 
producing  happiness  which  no 
amount  of  enemies  could  affect  or 
disturb. 

Before  long.  Mammy  had  spread 
a  table  in  the  most  delicate  man- 
ner, and  covered  it  with  tempting 
viands,  and  Miss  Charley,  taking 
its  head,  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  with  as  much 
coolness  as  she  had  displayed  in 
the  grand  dining  room  of  her  now 
confiscated  home. 

After  supper  was  over,  and 
while  Uncle  Jack  had  gone  out  to 
make  a  reconnoisance,  and  Mam- 
my winked  and  nodded  in  the 
chimney  comer,  the  Professor  and 
Charley  resumed  their  seats  and 
engaged  in  a  conversation  in 
which  the  fears  of  the  present 
were  lost  sight  of  in  the  hopes  of 
the  future. 

After  a  while  Uncle  Jack  re- 
turned, bringing  with  hiin  Mandy, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  worthy 
pair,  and  summoning  the  Profes- 
sor to  one  comer  of  the  room,  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  mysterious  whis- 
per. 

"  All  right  so  far,  Sir,"  he  said, 
"  they  is  all  up  at  the  house,  and 
what  ain't  drunk  is  playing  cards. 
Marster  and  Misses  is  in  de  little 
'partment  at  de  top  o'  de  house, 
and  has  every  thing  they  dequires. 
And,"  here  he  dropped  his  voice 
to  an  almost  inaudible  wheeze, 
"I  'spects  there  '11  be  more  com- 
pany here  to-night.  Sir!  A  gem- 
man  in  grey  is  outside  o'  that 
door  a  waiting  for  me  to  dispart 
to  him  all  the  obfoscations  I'se 
made  on  the  enemy,  and  there's 
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more  a  waiting  at  de  Crofis  roads 
to  hear  his  umport/* 

<<HaI"  said  the  Professor.— 
'*  Miss  Charley  can  help  you  here, 
Jack,  and  tell  you  the  exact  num- 
ber of  the  party.    I'll  call  her. " 

"But,  Sir,''  said  the  old  man, 
unwilling  to  impart  his  cherished 
information  to  any  greater  num- 
ber, "  kin  a  lady  keep  a  secret. 
Sir?" 

"  This  one  can  and  will  I"  said 
the  Professor.     ''Miss  Charley!" 

She  came,  and  in  a  few  words  he 
explained  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  asked  her  to  give  Jack  all 
possible  information. 

<' I'll  do  better  than  that,"  she 
said  quickly.  **  I'll  see  the  scout 
and  tell  him  myself,  so  there  will 
be  no  mistake.  Give  me  the  big 
shawl,  Uncle  Jack." 

'*  No,  my  darling,  you  must  not 
go,"  exclaimed  the  Professor. — 
'^  There  is  danger." 

''  Not  a  bit  of  iti"  was  the  cool 
reply.  ^^  A  woman  is  safe  where- 
ever  a  Southern  soldier  is,  and  if 
an  enemy  comes  we  will  be  five 
against  himl" 

"  Five?  how?"  asked  the  puz- 
zled gentleman. 

*^  Why,  I  and  my  pistol  are  one 
and  the  scout  is  four  more.  You 
know  it  is  a  mere  arithmetical 
fact,  that  in  a  fight,  one  Con- 
federate is  numerically  equal  to 
four  YankeesI" 

"  But  this  may  not  be  a  Con- 
federate scout  after  all,"  persist- 
ed the  Professor. 

"Yes  Sir,  he  is,"  said  Uncle 
Jack,  "he's  a  young  man  from 
these  parts,  and  Marster  knows 
all  his  foreparents  well.  Sir." 

Under  this  assertion  the  Pro- 
fessor yielded  to  the  urgent  de- 


mands of  Miss  Preston,  and  wrap- 
ping her  in  hef  shawl,  saw  her 
slip  out  into  the  dim  moonlight, 
by  the  side  of  Uncle  Jack,  with  a 
feeling  of  anything  but  satisfac- 
tion. 

She  came  back  soon,  her  cheeks 
glowing,  and  her  eyes  fairly  danc- 
ing with  excitement,  and  whisper- 
ed S9me  words  to  the  Professor 
which  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  almost  as  Joyful  as  herself. 

"  In  two  hours  I"  she  continued, 
still  in  a  whisper,  "  and  at  Broad - 
fields  too.  Will  there  be  any 
chance  for  me  to  see  it?" 

"There  may  be,  you  young 
war-horse,"  was  the  reply,  "  but 
not  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

Very  rapidly  the  hours  passed 
on  to  the  two  seated  by  the  cosy 
fire-side,  with  no  sound  save  the 
crackling  of  its  blazing  logs,  and 
the  deep  breathing  of  Mammy 
and  Mandy  who,  with  the  happy 
faculty  of  their  race,  slept  on  with 
a  complete  forgetfiilness  of  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  which 
surrounded  them. 

Uncle  Jack  was  dispatched 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  a 
watch  and  report  progress  of  af- 
fairs, and  by  all  means  to  ply  the 
sentinels  with  some  of  Col.  Pres- 
ton's most  fiery  brandy.  After 
one  of  his  numerous  excursions, 
he  returned  swelling  with  im- 
portance, and  by  a  motion  of  his 
lips  conveyed  the  longed  for  in- 
telligence, that  stirring  times  were 
at  hand. 

Almost  simultaneously  there 
came  a  tramp  of  horses'  feet  gal- 
loping up  the  avenue  which  led  to 
the  house,  then  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  with  it  a  ringing  cheer, 
such  as   only   could   come  from 
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Ck)nfedeTate  lungs,  and  then  the 
discharge  of  musketry  and  the  or- 
der to  surround  the  house  and  cut 
down  all  who  refused  to  be  cap- 
tured. In  a  few  moments  all  was 
still,  and  the  Professor,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  hold  Miss  Charley 
in  the  room  by  sheer  force,  now 
released  her  and  proceeded  to  the 
house,  to  obtain  information  of 
the  event. 

To  his  surprise,  Miss  Preston 
offered  no  objection  to  his  leaving 
her,  but  directed  her  efforts  to 
soothing  Mammy,  whose  nerves 
were  not  proof  against  the  dis- 
charge of  guns. 

The  reason  of  her  indifference 
was  unsatisfactorily  explained  a 
few  moments  after  he  had  left  the 
young  lady,  by  the  sound  of  ra- 
pid footsteps  pattering  along  be- 
hind him,  and  a  fair  face  flushed 
with  flin,  was  held  up  to  his  while 
the  sweetest  of  voices  said,  ^*  Did 
you  think  I  would  let  you  go 
alone?" 

The  only  possible  course  of  pro- 
cedure was  to  clasp  the  girl  in 
his  strong  arms,  and  endeavor  to 
shield  her  as  they  crept  on  to- 
gether. As  they  passed  a  suspi- 
cious looking  object  in  the  rear  of 
Mammy^s  cabin,  which  proved  to 
be  that  useful  family  institution 
known  as  a  lie  hopper,  a  head 
came  slowly  forward,  and  a  voice 
in  an  unmistakable  drawl  ex- 
claimed, ^*Du  tell  I  Is  that  you, 
•Miss  Amandy?  Caan^t  yeou  take 
me  aout  of  this  ash  hole?" 

^'It's  Mandy's  mistress,"  said 
Miss  Charley,  and  quick  as  light- 
ning the  little  pistol  was  drawn 
fh>m  her  bosom,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  hiding  Cape  Cod- 
dcr.    **  I'll  take  you  out  of  the 


'ash  hole,'  that  is,  you'll  take 
yourself  out,"  she  continued.— 
''Come  out  at  once  and  walk 
quietly  on  to  the  house,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  escape,"  and  the  click 
of  the  raised  trigger  completed  the 
sentence. 

"I  surrender — I'll  not  mn,'^ 
said  the  knight  of  the  ash  hopper, 
coming  out  of  his  stronghold  and 
presenting,  in  the  ashes  with 
which  he  was  covered,  a  ludicrous 
resemblance  to  an  ancient  Jew  on 
a  day  of  national  humiliation.— 
"  Don't  shooti" 

"Behave  yourself  then,"  was^ 
the  cool  reply.  "Of  course  I  do 
not  believe  your  promise.  Isn-t 
it  a  natural  association,  Professor, 
this  creature  and  lye! — ^but  if  you 
do  run,  I'll  stop  your  running  for- 
ever I  Here,  Professor,  please  tie 
his  hands.  I'll  shoot  him  with 
pleasure,  but  I  would  not  touch 
the  thing  for  the  world." 

"No  need  of  that,  Charley," 
said  the  Professor,  "  I  have  pis- 
tols too — ^march  your  captive  to 
the  front  and  let  us  get  on." 

The  Confederate  sentinel  was^ 
soon  reached,  and  proved  to  be  an 
acquaintance  of  both,  and  learn- 
ing from  him  that  the  entire  hos- 
tile party  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers, and  were  now  safely  guarded 
in  one  of  the  very  cabins  they  had 
so  obligingly  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal oi  the  family,  and  that  the 
Confederate  troops  not  on  guard 
duty  were  in  the  dining-room, 
from  which  the  intruders  had  been 
summarily  ejected,  the  pair,  pre- 
ceded by  their  prisoner,  went  on 
until  they  reached  the  room  now 
filled  with  so  welcome  a  crowd. 

Their  entry,  and  Charley's- 
prompt  manner  of  walking  up  to 
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the  Captain  in  command,  who 
proved  to  be  a  warm  friend  and 
admirer  of  hers,  and  touching  her 
shiny  curls  by  way  of  a  military 
salute,  giving  an  official  account 
of  the  capture  of  her  prisoner,  and 
formally  delivering  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  law,  was  the  signal 
for  such  shouting  and  laughing 
as  penetrated  to  the  upper  room 
in  which  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Preston 
were  incarcerated,  anxious  and 
ignorant  of  the  events  transpir- 
ing below. 

Struck  by  a  peculiarity  in  the 
sound,  the  Colonel  descended  cau- 
tiously to  ascertain  its  cause.  He 
had  just  reached  the  first  landing, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  sen- 
tinel pacing  in  the  lower  passage, 
and  divined  in  an  instant  the 
state  of  the  case.  *' Bless  my 
soull"  he  exclaimed,  sitting  flat 
down  on  the  stair  case,  and  then 
bouncing  up  with  a  shout,  ^'  Our 
boys  are  here  I  God  bless  the  fel- 
lows I  Wife,  wife,  come  down, 
it^s  all  right.  Come  and  welcome 
the  boysl" 

Mrs.  Preston  needed  no  second 
call,  and  the  pair  rushed  into  the 
dining  room  and  were  immediate- 
ly treated  to  what  seemed  death 
by  strangulation  in  the  soft  arms 
of  Miss  Charley,  who  clung  to 
them  both,  while  for  the  first  time 
the  tears  came  in  her  brilliant 
eyes.  There  was  no  more  sleep- 
ing that  night;  the  Professor,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  soldiers, 
rode  over  to  Broadfields  to  enquire 
into  the  actual  state  of  the  family, 
and  also  to  concert  measures  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  in- 
mates of  both  houses.  This  was 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  &ct  that  in  all  probability  the 


gunboat  which  had  discharged 
the  enemy  and  then  gone  down 
the  river,  would  return  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  in  which  event 
the  plantations  would  of  course  be 
obliged  to  be  given  up! 

The  Professor  found  the  family 
the  worse  for  a  night  of  anxiety, 
but  hospitably  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  comfort  of 
their  defenders.  Camille  was 
seated  by  a  young  Kentuckian, 
who  had  been  in  General  Helm^s 
command,  and  was  eliciting  all 
possible  information  in  regard  to 
the  Franklins,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  nothing  since  the  evacua- 
tion of  Kentucky,  hoping  thereby 
to  learn  something  of  Loui. 

"They  were  all  well  when  I 
heard  last  Miss,  about  a  month 
ago;  an  old  lady  was  staying  with 
them,  a  relation  of  Major  La- 
Fronde,  who,  report  says,  is  to 
marry  Miss  Mary." 

"  Where  is  he?"  asked  Camille, 
in  a  low  tone. 

'<  After  the  death  of  Gen.  Helm, 
fit  Chicamauga,  Miss,  he  exchang- 
ed into  a  Louisiana  regiment,  and 
is  now  on  duty  with  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  I  know  him 
well,  and  a  braver  and  more  de- 
termined soldier,  or  more  polished 
gentleman  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  the  Southern  army." 

Camille's  flashing  eyes  bestow- 
ed a  look  of  such  beaming  grati- 
tude upon  the  unconscious  report- 
er of  her  husband's  perfections, 
that  it  remained  with  him  until 
remembrance  vanished  with  life 
as  he  fell,  months  afterwards,  in 
the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  Esten  readily  coincided 
with  the  views  of  the  Professor 
and  Col.  Preston,  and  immediate 
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preparations  for  removal  were 
commenced. 

By  noon  next  day  the  wagons 
had  been  filled  with  such  property 
as  it  was  possible  to  save,  and  the 
families  of  the  two  plantations 
prepared  to  leave  their  homes 
with  the  perfect  certainty  of  find- 
ing none  that  could  approach 
them  in  comfort. 

Col.  Preston  called  his  servants 
up  in  a  body,  made  them  a  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  case,  and 
left  it  with  them  to  go  on  with 
him,  or  remain  as  they  were. 

*'  You  will  go  with  us  Jack,  I 
know,''  said  the  old  gentleman, 
laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the  fiit 
shoulder  of  the  individual  he  ad- 
dressed. 

"  Well,  I  dunno.  Sir,"  was  the 
reply;  '*  de  taste  o'  freedom  is 
very  sweet  Sir,  and  'sides  they 
might  want  me  to  go  into  de 
army,  and  them  Confederate  gem- 
men  is  tigers  for  fighting,  and  I 
might  be  in  danger  from  them  if  I 
did'nt  fight,  and  from  the  others 
if  I  did.  Me  and  Patsey  '11  'maip 
in  our  traces.  Sir,  and  if  the 
Federals  does  portion  out  the 
prop'ty,  and  I  gets  South  Side, 
I'll  allers  be  glad  to  see  you,  Sir, 
in  my  house.  Sir.  Mandy  kin  go, 
as  this  place  is  unsettled  for 
young  'omen,  and  Ben  kin  go, 
but  I  stays." 

Mrs.  Preston's  tears,  which  had 
been  restrained  only  with  the 
greatest  exertion,  now  burst  forth 
at  this  instance  of  treachery  in 
those  she  had  depended  on  so  con- 
fidingly. 

The  Colonel  took  it  cooly,  and 
merely  replied,  '^Just  as  you 
choose.  Jack.  Grod  will  reward 
you  as  you  deserve  fbr  your  con- 


duct to  us  I  Grood  bye— good  bye, 
Patsey.  1  hope  your  new  mas- 
ters will  treat  you  as  well  as  I 
have  doneI"~and  the  old  gentle- 
man took  his  seat  in  the  carriage 
in  which  the  weeping  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton and  Miss  Charley,  who  seem- 
ed inclined  to  follow  her  example, 
and  the  Professor  were  seated,  and 
which  he  was  to  drive. 

''Did'nt  Jack  do  his  part 
splendidly?"  asked  the  old  gen- 
tleman. *'  I  did'nt  dare  to  look 
at  the  rascal  when  he  offered  me 
the  hospitalities  of  South  Side!'' 

''  You  don't  mean  to  say  it  was 
all  a  plot  between  him  and  yea, 
husband?"  asked  the  astonished 
Mrs.  Preston. 

"Every  bit,"  said  he  cheerily. 
"Charley  devised  it,  and  land 
Jack  executed  it.  He  and  Patsey 
will  remain,  take  care  of  every- 
thing, and  communicate  with  me 
in  every  possible  way.  Go  on— I 
declare,  these  horses  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  going  away 
from  home!" 

"  Never  mind,  dear  Grand-pa,'' 
said  Charley,  slipping  her  arm 
round  the  old  gentleman's  neck, 
"  We'll  all  come  home  again  and 
bring  Frank  with  us,  won't  we, 
Grand-ma?" 

"Grod  willing,  child,  but  our 
future  is  very  dark!"  was  the  sad 
reply. 

The  party,  including  the  Estens 
and  Camllle,  reached  Richmond 
early  the  next  morning,  and  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  house,  on 
Franklin  Street,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  both  famUies,  which 
had  just  been  vacated  by  a  fieunily 
which  had  left  for  Augusta,  and 
which  they  immediately  rented, 
and  took  possession  of. 
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It  was  partially  famished,  and 
with  the  articles  brought  from  the 
plantations,  was  soon  made  to  as- 
sume an  appearance  of  compara- 
tive comfort,  and  positive  bright- 
ness; the  latter  being  due  to 
Charley  and  Camille,  who  laid 
aside  everything  like  private  cares, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  relations. 

Before  they  had  been  in  Bich- 
mond  a  week,  the  advent  of  two 
such  beauties  was  known  all  over 
the  city,  and  their  house  became 
the  head-quarters  of  officers  of 
every  grade  and  degree,  and  the 
rendezvous  of  every  one  who 
loved  hospitable  greetings  and 
bright  faces. 

Miss  Charley  had  a  perfect 
monopoly  of  hearts  which  she 
accepted  and  then  quietly  turned 
over  to  the  Professor  in  a  way 
which  made  her  all  the  greater 
belle  with  those  who  did  not  hap- 
pen to  suffer  in  this  way  at  her 
bands,  but  Camille  grew  more  and 
more  reserved  in  general  society 
and  finally  abandoned  it  alto- 
gether. 

She  had  fulfilled  her  wish  with 
regard  to  becoming  a  nurse,  de- 
spite the  Colonel's  suggestion  of 
the  obstacles  of  her  youth  and 
great  beauty,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  aunt  and  several 
old  friends  of  the  latter,  all  of  her 
time  not  absorbed  in  duties  at 
home  was  passed  in  the  hospital. 


The  secret  motive  which  prompt- 
ed her  ceaseless  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  was  the 
hope,  that  in  case  Loui  should 
&11  a  prey  to  either  form  of  suffer- 
ing, she  might  be  in  a  position  to 
render  him  assistance,  and  nobly 
did  she  perform  her  work. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see 
that  beautiful  young  creature 
bending  over  the  narrow  bed  of 
some  sick  soldier  to  whose  physi- 
cal wants  she  ministered  with  the 
tendarest  care,  and  for  whose 
spiritual  requirements  she  had  al- 
ways her  Bible,  and  book  of  pray- 
er, or  some  time-honored  hymn 
which  would  float  through  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  in  the  tones 
of  her  rich  voice,  and  awake  an 
echo  of  devotion  in  all  who  heard 
it. 

She  was  known  throughout  the 
entire  hospital,  and  by  common 
consent,  the  name  of  ^*The  Rose,^' 
which  had  been  given  her  by  a 
young  Greorgian,  whom  she  nursed 
through  a  terrible  illness,  was  ap- 
propriated to  her. 

So  the  time  had  gone  on  since 
the  first  gun  of  Bethel,  and  now 
it  was  the  fall  of  1864,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  entire  South  were 
hung  on  one  man  who  stood  with 
his  soldiers  like  an  iron  wall  be- 
tween her  and  utter  destruction, 
and  the  name  of  that  man  was 
BoBSRT  Lee! 

(TOBECOXTINUED.) 
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THE  MARBLE  LILT. 

Shaking  the  clouds  of  marble  dust  away, 

A  youthful  sculptor  wanders  forth  alone: 
While  Twilight,  rosy  with  the  kiss  of  Day, 

Glows  like  a  wondrous  flower  but  newly  blown. 
There  lives  within  his  deep  and  mystic  eyes, 

The  magic  light  of  true  and  happy  love — 
Tranquil  his  bosom  as  the  undimmed  skies 

Smiling  so  gently  from  the  depths  above. 

All  Nature  whispers  sweet  and  blissM  things 

To  this  young  heart,  rich  with  emotions  warm: 
Ah,  rarely  happy  is  the  song  it  sings  I 

Ah,  strangely  tender  is  its  witching  charm  I 
He  wanders  to  the  margin  of  a  lake 

Whose  placid  waves  lie  hushed  in  sleeping  calm^ 
So  faint  the  breeze,  it  may  not  bid  them  make, 

Tho'  breathing  thro'  their  dreams  its  odorous  balm. 

A  regal  Lily  stands  upon  the  shore. 

Dropping  her  dew-pearls  on  the  mosses  green: 
Her  stately  forehead,  and  her  bosom  pure. 

Veiled  in  the  moonlight's  pale  and  silver  sheen. 
The  sculptor  gazes  on  the  queenly  flower 

Until  his  white  cheek  burns  with  crinison  flame, 
Apd  his  heart  owns  a  sweet,  and  subtile  flower, 

Breathing  like  music  thro'  his  weary  frame. 

The  magic  influence  of  his  mighty  art— 

The  magic  influence  of  his  mighty  love — 
Their  mingled  passion  to  his  life  impart. 

And  his  deep  nature  each  can  wildly  move. 
These  passions  sway  his  inmost  being  now— 

His  art— his  love— are  all  the  world  to  him— 
Before  the  stately  flower  behold  him  bow; 

Speaking  the  love  that  makes  his  dark  eyes  dim. 

'^  Thou  art  the  emblem  of  of  my  bosom's  queen; 

And  she  as  thou,  is  formed  with  perfect  grace — 
Stately  she  moves,  with  lofty  air  serene. 
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And  pure  thoaghts  beaming  from  her  angel  face. 
While  yet  thy  bosom  holds  this  silver  dew, 

And  moonbeams  pale  with  passion  for  thy  sake, 
In  fairest  marble  I'll  thy  life  renew, 

Ere  the  young  daylight  bids  my  love  awake." 

A  wondrous  flower  shone  upon  the  dark — 

A  lily-bloom  of  marble,  pure  and  cold — 
Perfected  in  its  beauty  as  the  lark 

Soared  to  the  drifting  clouds  of  ruddy  gold. 
The  Sculptor  proudly  clasped  the  image  fair 

To  his  young  ardent  heart,  then  swiftly  passed 
To  where  a  lovely  face,  'mid  floating  hair, 

A  splendor  o'er  the  dewy  morning  cast. 

She  beamed  upon  him  from  the  casement's  height — 

The  fairest  thing  that  greeted  the  new  day — 
He  held  aloft  the  Lily  gleaming  white. 

While  tender  smiles  o'er  her  sweet  features  play. 
Presenting  his  fair  gift  on  bended  knee — 

^*  WUt  thou,  beloved,  cherish  this  pure  flower? 
^Twas  bom  of  moonlight,  and  a  thought  of  thee. 

And  well  will  grace  this  cool  and  verdant  bower. 

And  when  these  blushing  blossoms  droop  and  pine, 

Chilled  by  the  cruel  Northwind's  icy  breath; 
Unwithered  still  these  marble  leaves  will  shine 

Calm  and  serene,  untouched  by  awful  Death." 
The  summer  days  flew  by  like  bright  winged  dreams. 

Filling  those  hearts  with  fancies  fond  and  sweet; 
But  when  the  first  frost  cooled  the  sun's  warm  beam. 

The  purest,  gentlest  one,  had  ceased  to  beat. 

How  like  she  seemed— clad  in  her  church-yard  dress— 

To  that  cold  flower  he  chiseled  for  her  sake! 
What  wild  despairing  kisses  did  he  press 

On  those  sealed  eyes,  that  never  more  will  wake! 
His  clinging  arms  enfold  her  once  again, 

In  one  long,  hopeless,  passionate  embrace— 
Then  that  fair  chUd,  who  knew  no  earthly  guile. 

Hid  'neath  the  flowers,  her  sad  and  wistAil  face. 
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The  world  that  once  was  fiiiry-land  to  him, 

Now  seemed  a  dreary  waete--of  verdure  bare- 
He  only  walked  abroad  in  moonlight  dim, 

And  shunned  the  gaudy  sun's  unwelcome  glare. 
Each  night  he  sits  beside  a  small  green  mound 

O^er  which  a  Marble  Lily  lifts  its  head 
With  trembling  dews,  and  pearly  moon-beams  crowned. 

Fit  emblem  of  the  calm,  and  sinless  dead. 

He  never  tires  of  this  sadtrysting  place, 

But  waits  and  listens  thro'  the  quiet  night — 
*'  Surely  she  comes  from  mystic  realms  of  space. 

To  bid  my  darkened  spirit  seek  the  light. 
Be  patient,  my  wild  heart  I  yon  glowing  star 

Wears  the  fond  look  of  her  soft  pleading  eyes, 
.  Gently  she  draws  me  to  that  world  afar. 

And  bids  me  hush  these  sad  and  longing  sighs. 

Thus  mused  he,  as  the  solemn  nights  passed  by, 

Still  folding  that  sweet  hope  within  his  soul, 
And  always  peering  in  the  tender  sky, 

With  earnest  longings  for  that  distant  goal. 
One  radiant  night  when  summer  ruled  the  land. 

He  sought  the  darling's  bed  of  dreamless  rest — 
The  wooing  breeze,  his  pale  cheek  softly  fanned 

With  balmy  sighs  from  gardens  of  the  blest. 

A  witching  spell  o'er  that  fair  scene  was  cast, 

Thrilling  his  sad  heart  with  a  wild  delight; 
And  steeped  in  visions  of  the  blest  past. 

He  gazed  upon  the  Lily,  gleaming  white. 
Jewels  of  diamond  dew  glowed  on  its  breast. 

And  the  rich  moonlight,  mellow,  and  intense. 
In  golden  robes  the  quiet  church-yard  dressed, 

Pouring  its  glory  thro'  the  shadows  dense. 

A  nightingale  tiew  from  a  neighboring  tree, 
And  on  the  Marble  Lily  folds  his  wings— 

His  Ml  heart  trembles  with  its  melody— 
Of  love,  and  heaven,  he  passionately  sings. 
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The  Sc\ilptor  gazing  thro'  his  happy  tears, 
Feels  his  whole  being  thrilled  with  sudden  bliss— 

An  Angel  voice  in  accents  soft  he  hears, 
And  trembles  on  his  lips,  a  tender  kiss. 

His  hope  has  bloomed!  above  the  marble  flower, 

Eadiant  with  heavenly  beauty  see  her  standi 
His  heart  makes  music  like  a  silver  shower, 

As  fondly  beckons  that  soft  snowy  hand. 
The  golden  moon  paints  in  the  crimson  sky. 

And  moming^s  blushes  burn  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Staining  a  cold,  cold  cheek  with  rosy  dye — 

The  Sculptor's  weary,  waiting  soul,  is  free  I 

As  on  the  years  glide  by,  thro'  bloom  and  blight, 

Unchanged,  the  Marble  Lily  lifts  its  head. 
Thro'  summer's  glow,  thro'  winter's  snow,  so  white, 

Unheeding  sleep  the  calm  and  blessed  dead. 
Where  ever  falls  the  pure  and  pearly  dew. 

Where  ever  blooms  the  fresh  and  fragrant  rose, 
In  that  fax  world  removed  from  mortal  view 

Two  loving  souls  in  perfect  bliss  repose. 
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GRAPE  CULTURE. 


Having  in  a  previous  number 
of  this  magazine  (July  1867,)  call- 
ed attention  to  the  profits  of  the 
Peach  Culture  at  the  South,  we 
propose  in  this  to  speak  of  the 
Grape. 

The  number  of  inquiries  made 
from  various  quarters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fruit  culture, — and  especial- 
ly of  the  Grape  and  Peach,  lead 
us  to  believe  it  is  exciting  atten- 
tion;—and  that  many  who  had 
previously  planted  cotton  will 
seek  this  business  as  more  remu- 
nerative on  the  lighter  soils  of  the 
Atlantic  States. 

Much  has  been  written  about 
the  Grape  of  late  years;  of  Wine 
grapes  and  Table  grapes, — of  the 
different  varieties  which  are  offer- 
ed for  public  favor,— of  the  diseas- 
es to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
the   remedies  proposed. 

There  are  certain  points  which 
seem  well  settled  among  vine 
growers  and  on  which  nearly  all 
are  agreed;— and  as  we  design  our 
remarks  to  be  of  practical  use  to 
those  who  are  inquiring  on  the 
subject  and  seeking  information 
for  their  guidance,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  condense  the  practi- 
cal results  so  far  as  they  seem  to 
be  generally  established. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
what  we  shall  say  of  Grape  cul- 
ture, i^  intended  for  this  latitude, 
embracing  Korth  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Alabama.  As 
we  proceed  further  Korth,  some 
of  our  best  late  varieties  of  grape 
do  not  ripen  properly  for  want  of 
season  and  sufficient  heat;—and 


this  may  be  applicable  to  the 
mountain  region  in  some  parts  of 
this  section. 

LOCATION    OF     VINEYARD— SOIL 
AND  SITUATION. 

There  are  different  objects  in 
view  in  planting  out  a  vineyurd.— 
Those  who  design  to  send  the 
fruit  to  market,  must  of  coarse 
select  a  situation  offering  fiEu^Uities 
for  quick  and  easy  transportation. 
The  packages  should  be  handled 
as  little  as  possible  after  being 
prepared.  Every  change  of  con- 
veyance from  railroad  to  steamer, 
or  by  drayage  through  the  cities, 
increases  the  risk  of  bruising  the 
fruit  and  of  loss.  Water  trans- 
portation altogether  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  railroad,  but  frequent 
transfering  of  packages  by  drays 
or  carts  is  almost  fatal  to  the  safe- 
ty of  the  fruit.  A  location  on 
railroad  running  Korthward  is 
always  an  object  to  the  fruit  grow- 
er, as  it  gives  the  advantage  of 
supplying  markets  which  are  later 
in  their  seasons  and  therefore  un- 
supplied  from  the  vicinity. 

Soil  and  Situation, — Like  the 
Peach,  the  Grape  likes  a  dry, 
porous,  moderately  fertile  soil.— 
It  is  essential  that  it  should  be 
well  drained,  and  entirely  free  of 
superfluous  moisture.  A  clay  soil 
is  not  objectionable,  provided  it 
be  well  drained,  and  the  free  use 
of  coarse  manure  and  the  plough 
keep  the  surface  soft  and  porous. 
In  the  first  preparation  of  the 
vineyard,  by  deep  ploughing  or 
trenching,  much  of  the  future  sac- 
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0688  will  depend.  After  the  vines 
are  planted,  the  culture  must  he 
more  superficial,  therefore  the 
turning  over  and  loosening  of  the 
ground,  previous  to  planting  out, 
is  essential.  Trenching  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet  is  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, but  as  this  is  attended  with 
considerable  expense  at  first,  very 
deep  ploughing  may  be  substituted 
in  its  place,  running  two  or  three 
furrows  in  the  same  trench  until 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  broken  up  loosely  to  a  good 
depth. 

LATINO  OUT  AND  PLANTING  THE 
VINEYARD. 

After  the  ground  is  prepared, 
the  next  operation  will  be  that  of 
laying  out  the  vineyard,  and  de- 
termining the  distances  apart  of 
the  vines.  Por  the  common 
grape  which  requires  annual 
pruning  and  staking,  our  experi- 
ence here,  has  decided  upon  rows 
ten  feet  wide,  and  the  vines  about 
six  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  This 
is  a  convenient  distance  to  allow 
the  passage  of  carts  with  manure 
or  for  hauling  out  the  fruit  in 
harvest.  When  land  is  a  con- 
sideration, and  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently strong,  the  rows  maybe 
about  eight  feet  wide.  By  hav- 
ing the  rowB  sufficiently  wide, 
small  fruits  or  vegetables  may  be 
planted  between,  for  several  years, 
SQch  as  strawberries,  asparagus, 
turnips,  &c.,  which,  being  culti- 
vated, assist  in  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  After  the  grapes  come  into 
bearing,  it  is  better  to  give  up  the 
vineyard  altogether  to  them. 

The  Scuppemong,  Thomas  and 
other  varieties  of  BuUace  {vUia 
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vulpina,)  require  a  greater  dis- 
tance. These  need  no  pruning, 
and  want  more  space  for  roots  as 
well  as  branches.  About  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  square  is  the  usual 
distance  for  these  grapes,  and  even 
at  that  distance,  the  production  of 
a  given  piece  of  land  will  be 
greater  than  with  the  bunch 
grape  at  closer  distance. 

The  ground  should  be  marked 
out  with  the  plough,  first  running 
the  direction  of  the  rows  every 
eight  or  ten  feet.  If  the  land  lies 
on  a  slope,  these  rows  should  fol- 
low the  direction  of  the  slope,  so 
as  to  prevent  washing  of  the  soil, 
as  in  side  hill  ploughing.  When 
the  main  rows  are  finished,  then 
cross  plough  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  feet  apart.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  the  furrows,  the  holes 
are  to  be  opened  for  the  vines. — 
By  planting  in  this  way,  cross 
ploughing  may  be  done  at  any 
time,  to  break  up  more  efiectually 
the  ground  in  winter,  and  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  grass  in  summer. 

Either  cuttings  or  rooted  plants 
may  be  used.  We  prefer  rooted 
vines  for  several  reasons. 

1st.  One  yearns  growth  is  gain- 
ed in  the  progress  of  the  vineyard. 

2nd.  Cuttings  being  much  more 
liable  to  fail  than  rooted  plants, 
the  missing  places  must  be  search- 
ed for  and  supplied.  This  may 
continue  for  several  years  before 
the  whole  ground  is  fully  occupied, 
involving  loss  of  time  and  ex- 
pense. Booted  plants  cost  more  at 
first,  but  in  the  end,  will  be  found 
the  most  economical.  If  cuttings 
are  used,  they  must  be  set  deeply 
in  the  ground,  so  as  to  leave  but 
one  bud  above,  and  the  earth  well 
pressed  about  the  stems.    When 
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rooted  vines  are  used,  they  are  to  each  cane;— and  when  they  have 
be  cut  back  to  about  two  buds,  commenced  growth  in  spring,  to 
and  only  the  tops  left  above  take  off  the  superfluous  shoots  so 
ground.  They  will  require  no  as  to  leave  one  only  on  each  cane, 
stakes  the  first  year.  These  two  The  growth  this  year,  (the 
buds  are  allowed  to  grow  and  third  season)  should  be  vigorous, 
take  care  of  themselves.  Grass  and  perhaps  some  fruit  wUl  be 
and  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  formed.  The  vines  are  &stened 
and  the  earth  frequently  stirred  to  the  stakes,  and  grow  in  an  up- 
about  the  roots.  right  position. 

SUBSEQUENT  CULTURE  AND  At  the  end  of  this,  the  third 

season  of  growth,  the  vines  should 
PRUNING.  jj^^^  attained  such  a  size  as  to 

During  the  early  part  of  the  give  promise  of  a  crop  the  follow- 
winter  after  the  vines  are  plant-  ing  year.  The  different  modes  of 
ed,  they  should  be  staked.  The  pruning  and  training  were  describe 
stakes  should  be  of  well  seasoned  ed  in  our  previous  article,  pub- 
heart  pine  or  some  other  durable  lished  in  June,  1867,  in  this  mag- 
wood,  about  six  feet  long.  One  azine,— and  there  is  no  necessity 
end  is  sharpened  and  the  stake  to  repeat  them  here.  It  must  be 
driven  down,  leaving  about  five  borne  in  mind  that  this  mode  of 
feet  above  ground.  The  stakes  treatment  is  intended  for  the 
must  be  placed  carefully  in  line,  common  bunch  grape,  and  all 
which  will  be  a  guide  to  the  which  require  severe  pruning, 
ploughman,  and  also  more  pleas-  The  Scuppernong  and  other 
ing  to  the  eye.  varieties  of  BuUace  need  no  prun- 

The  vines  are  then  pruned  ing,  except  at  first  to  take  off  the 
down  to  two  buds  on  each  of  the  lower  shoots,  so  as  to  give  the 
canes  of  the  previous  summer's  stem  some  length  before  it  begins 
growth,  and  when  they  have  well  to  form  its  branches  and  top. — 
started  in  the  spring,  the  super-  There  should  be  a  clean  straight 
fluous  shoots  are  pinched  off,  so  trunk  of  five  to  six  feet,  before  the 
as  to  leave  one  growing  bud  on  branches  are  allowed  to  form, 
each  cane.  As  soon  as  these  After  that,  they  need  no  pruning, 
shoots  grow  long  enough  to  need  except  to  take  away  decaying  or 
support,  they  should  be  attached  ill  formed  branches,  and  to  keep 
to  the  stake  by  strings  or  osier  down  any  side  shoots  that  may 
willow  thongs.  Nothing  more  stand  on  the  main  stem, 
is  necessary  this  second  year  of  y^^,^^,j^  ^r  grape  to  be 
their  growth,  than  to  keep  the 

earth  clean  of  weeds  and  grass,  planted. 

and  encouraging   the  growth  of      There  is  a  wide  field  here  for 
the  vines.  choice.     New   varieties  are   an- 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nually  brought  into  notice,  and 
following  winter,  the  pruning  is  as  their  good  qualities  are  sound- 
done  in  the  same  way,  viz:  by  ed  far  and  wide  by  those  who  are 
cutting  back  all  to  two  buds  on  either  interested  in  their  sale,  or 
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have  found  them  well  adapted  to  Concord, 
their  section,  it  needs  care  in  the  Catawba, 
selection.    Like  all  other  '^  goods  Union  Village, 
and  wares  "  offered  for  sale,  fruits  The  first   and   second  named, 
and  vegetables  are  puffed    into  though   inferior  grapes,  are  the 
temporary  notice,  and  ofben  de-  earliest  to  ripen,  and  therefore  al- 
ceiye  the  inexperienced.    As  our  ways  command  good  prices.    Con- 
remarks  are  intended  to  apply  cord  and  Catawba  are  excellent 
only  to  grapes  adapted  to  our  table  grapes, — the  former  thus  flu: 
Southern  country,  we  will  confine  proving  very  hardy  and  free  of 
our  attention  to  those  which  have  rot.    Catawba  is  an  old  favorite 
been  found  most  reliable.     The  and  standard  variety,  and  holds 
object  for  which   a    vineyard  is  on  well  to  the  bunches  in  trans- 
planted, must  be  taken  into  con-  portation.    Union   Village   is    a 
sideration  in  the  selection  of  the  very  large  showy   grape  of  fair 
proper  grape;— and  we  will  treat  quality,  but  is  too  much  disposed 
of  ttiese  separately.  to  drop  from  the  bunches. 
m4«Y«  r^»«T,»a  *.^«  -^A^rr^n^  Thcrc    arc    some    few    others 
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which  are  well  recommended  and 
Those  who  are  planting  grapes  ^ay  be  worth  a  trial,  viz:  Crevel- 
for  sale,  either  in  a  home  or  i^g^  Dwjib,,  Israella  and  Miles.— 
northern  market,  must  of  course  The  Delaware,  though  one  of  the 
select  such  varieties  as  are  most  hestofour  grapes,  is  too  uncer- 
valuable,  and  that  bear  trans-  tain  and  liable  to  disease  for  ex- 
portation best.  For  this  purpose  tensive  planting.  It  should,  how- 
the  large  and  showy  grapes  of  ever,  have  a  place  in  every  private 
the  Labrusca  family  are  always  collection. 

the  most  attractive.     The  Scup-  The  above  are  recommended  for 

pemong,  though  one  of  the  best  j^rge    vineyards    and    extensive 

of  our  grapes,  both  for  the  table  plantings  to  those  who  wish  to 

and  for  wine,  is  not  a  good  market  cultivate  for  market.    For  home 

grape.    As  the  berries  are  borne  ^ge,  and  private  collections,  there 

singly  or  in  small  clusters,  pick-  are  several  others  which  may  be 

ing  by  hand  would  be  too  tedious  added,  not  omitting  the  Scupper- 

a  mode;— and   threshing     down  nong  and  Thomas,  the  two  best 

the  fruit,  (which  is  the  usual  way  ^f  the    Bullace    variety,    which 

of  harvesting  this  grape)  bruises  should  have  a  place  about  every 

the  berries  so  much  as  to  cause  Southern  homestead, 

fermentation   in   a   few    days.—  yot  the   information  of  those 

This  unfits  it  for  long  transporta-  ^^q  ^^y^  to  send  grapes  to  mar- 

tion  when  large  quantities  are  to  j^^t,  we  give  the  size  and  dimen- 

gathered.  gions  of  the  boxes  used,  as  follows: 

For  a  marketable  table  grape.  The   side  and  end  pieces  to  be 

we  would  recommend  the  follow-  sawed  six  inches  wide;  the  tops 

ing,  all  of  the  Labrusca  family,  and  bottoms  nine  inches  wide,  all 

Hartford  Prolific,  half  an  inch    thick.    The    end 

Perkins,  pieces  to  be  cut  seventeen  inches 
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long;— the  sides,  tops  and  bot- 
toms to  be  cut  twentj'four  inches 
long.  This  will  give  a  clean  depth 
of  six  inches,  pind  an  inside  capac- 
ity of  sixteen  by  twenty-three 
inches.  The  grapes  should  be 
closely  packed,  so  as  to  prevent 
motion,  and  so  fall  as  to  be  press- 
ed down  firmly  by  the  covering 
boards.  The  boxes  will  contain 
about  forty  pounds  of  grapes  when 
fuU. 

OBAPBS  SUITABLE    FOR  WINE. 

This  is  the  great  desideratum  in 
American  Vine  culture,  and  so  far 
there  seems  to  be  no  variety  yet 
selected  by  universal  consent  as 
the  most  profitable  and  desirable 
grape  for  this  purpose. 

The  grapes  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
known  familiarly  as  foreign  grapes, 
and  which  are  all  descendants  and 
varieties  of  the  old  LinnsBan  spe- 
cies, vitis  innt/era,  have  been 
found,  after  repeated  trials  in  our 
Atlantic  States,  utterly  unavail- 
able. Some  of  the  varieties  do 
well  for  a  few  years,  but  invari- 
ably become  diseased  from  rot  and 
mildew,  and  finally  die  out.  No 
one  who  is  planting  largely,  need 
venture  upon  the  experiment  of 
open  or  out-door  culture  for  the 
foreign  grape.  In  California, 
where  the  climate  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  ours,  these  grapes  do 
well,— have  become  thoroughly 
climatized,  and  yield  immense 
crops  of  fruit  and  wine.  We,  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  must 
look  for  our  wine  grapes  to  the 
hardy  native  varieties,— those 
which  are  naturally  adapted  to 
the  sou  and  climate,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  resisting  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  changeful  seasons.    And 


even  here,  the  extent  of  the  giape 
region  covers  so  many  degrees  of 
latitude, — embraces  such  a  varie- 
ty of  soil,  climate  and  varying 
conditions  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  we  shall  ever  find  any 
one  variety  suitable  to  the  whole 
country.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  hammock  lands  of 
Florida,  and  the  prairies  of  Texas, 
we  have  a  grape  region  more  ex* 
tetisive  than  that  of  Europe.  The 
only  true  and  natural  mode  of  at- 
taining success  is  to  go  on  giving 
trial  to  those  which  are  most 
promising, — and  in  course  of  time 
there  is  no  doubt  that  hardy  yinea 
will  be  found  well  adapted  to 
every  section  of  this  wide  extend- 
ing region.  As  an  instance  of 
this  limitation,  the  Scuppemong, 
which  is  one  of  our  most  promis- 
ing grapes,  cannot  ripen  its  fruit 
much  beyond  the  northern  limits 
of  North  Carolina,  for  want  of 
season.  And  so  also  there  are 
other  grapes  which  attain  a  repu- 
tation in  one  section  of  country^ 
which,  when  removed  to  another, 
fail  to  keep  to  that  standard. — 
This  is  only  what  should  be  ex- 
pected, and  it  is  the  not  having 
this  fact  in  view  that  so  much  dis- 
appointment  is  caused,  and  erro- 
neous opinions  propagated  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  different 
fruits. 

As  our  remarks  are  intended 
for  grape  culture  at  the  South, 
we  will  here  name  the  varieties 
which  seem  to  be  most  in  favor 
at  present,— as  most  hardy  and 
f^ee  of  disease— most  product- 
ive,   and    best  adapted  to  wine. 

Of  these  the  opinion  lb  almost 
universally  favorable  to  the  Scup- 
pemong and    its   allied    kind. — 
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This  grape  has  long  been  known. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
found  in  abundance  growing  wild 
about  Scuppemong  lake,  or  river, 
on  its  eastern  shore.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  those  chance 
varieties,  or  seedlings,  which 
sometimes  spring  up, — sports,  or 
variations,  from  the  usual  type, 
which  can  only  be  propagated  by 
layers,  cuttings,  or  grafts.  In 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases 
(speaking  generally)  if  the  seed  is 
planted,  the  offspring  is  a  black 
grape  of  inferior  quality,  showing 
atendency  to  revert  to  the  origi- 
nal, or  wild  form.  We  have  tried 
many,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  seed- 
lings of  this  grape,  all  selected 
from  seeds  of  the  finest  and  best 
matured  grapes,  and  in  every  case 
the  oflbpring  was  a  black  grape. 
Those  familiar  with  the  wild 
grapes,  found  in  the  woods,  are 
aware  of  the  difference  in  quality 
of  fruit,  (natives  even  then  show- 
ing a  tendency  towards  varia- 
tion) ;>-80me  vines  bearing  a  nice 
■and  eatable  fruit,  others,  a  small, 
hard  and  inferior  f^uit.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  original  vine  from 
which  the  so-called  Scuppemong 
has  been  propagated,  was  an  ac- 
cidental seedling  of  very  superior 
<iuality,  (accidental  as  we  under- 
stand the  term)— and  as  such  a 
good  variety  was  found  ready 
made  to  our  use,  by  nature^s 
methods,  it  has  been  propagated 
and  extended  by  sub-divisions  of 
the  one  original  plant.  It  is  not 
at  all  impossible,  that  by  the 
planting  of  seeds  of  this  grape,  a 
variety  even  superior  to  this  may 
be  raised. 

This  process,  viz:  the  planting 
of  seeds  and  raising  new  varieties 


which  will  be  speedily  adapted  to 
the  conditions  in  which  they  origi- 
nate, is  the  truly  rational  and 
most  philosophical  mode  by  which 
we  may  expect  to  improve  all  our 
varieties  of  fruit. 

The  Tkoniaa  grape  is  another 
superior  variety  of  Bullace.  For 
its  history  and  that  of  the  Flowers 
grape^  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Fore,  of  Marion  district, 
South  Carolina,  who  sent  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  to  the  "  Vine 
Growers  Convention,"  in  Aiken, 
in  I860,— and  afterwards  supplied 
us  with  the  plants.  In  his  letter, 
he  says:  ^^  The  Thomas  grape  was 
originally  found  near  an  old  camp 
of  Greneral  Marion,  at  a  place 
known  as  the  Bowling  Green, 
about  four  miles  above  Marion 
Court  House.  It  ripens  about  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Scuppemong, 
and  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Flowers.  The  Flowers 
grape  was  first  found  in  Ash 
Pole  swamp,  about  the  border 
line  between  Marion  district  and 
Bobeson  county.  North  Caro^ 
lina." 

These  again  were  chance  seed- 
lings  of  nature's  planting.  The 
fruit  of  the  Thomas  is  semi- 
transparent,  pinkish, turning  near- 
ly black,— very  sweet,  and  hav- 
ing an  aromatic  and  honey  flavor. 
We  sent  specimens  of  the  fhiit 
this  season  to  Monsieur  L.  Mer- 
zeau,  a  French  vintner  and  wine 
maker,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aiken,— 
and  he  says  it  is  the  best  of  all 
the  Bullace  grapes  he  has  tried, 
for  wine.  It  is  a  great  bearer, 
and  ripens  a  few  days  before  the 
Scuppemong,  say  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  in  this  latitude. 

The  Flowers  grape  is  an  enor- 
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mou8  bearer,— berries  large,  near-  eight  years  we  have  had  it,  though 
ly  black,  strongly  attached  to  the  in  seasons  when  other  grapes 
stems,  in  clusters  of  ten,  fifteen  have  failed. 
or  twenty,— with  thick  skin  and  The  Catawbik  (of  the  Vitis  La- 
solid,  fleshy  pulp,— ripening  about  brusca,  or  large  grape  family)  is 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  an  old  standard  wine  and  table 
hanging  on  the  vine  till  frost—  grape,  and  is  still  a  favorite  in 
We  have  not  seen  it  tried  for  many  quarters.  This,  like  most 
wine,  but  it  is  the  best  known  others  of  the  Labmsca  and 
grape  for  preserves,  jellies,  &c,—  iEstivalis  species  of  grape,  feels 
It  would  scarcely  mature  beyond  the  effects  of  adverse  seasons,  and 
the  northern  limits  of  North  occasionally  rots ;  though  our 
Carolina,  but  being  a  late  grape,  own  experience  is,  that  it  is  more 
the  advantage  of  having  a  cool  exempt  than  most  others  of  its 
season  for  the  manufacture  and  class.  In  the  North-west,  it  still 
fermentation  of  the  wine,  may  remains  the  favorite  wine  grape, 
make  it  a  desirable  grape  for  that  cultivation  of  seedlikos  to 
purpose. 

These  grapes,  like  all  the  va-  ^^^^  ^^^  varieties. 
rieties  of  Bullace,  never  rot. —  This  is  the  true  road  to  prog* 
Their  thick,  tough  skin  protects  ress  in  the  improvement  of  all 
the  juices  within  from  the  change  our  fruits.  When  the  seed  of  any 
of  seasons,— and  the  late  period  at  fruit  is  planted  and  comes  into 
which  they  put  forth  the  flowers,  bearing,  we  have  a  new  variety 
is  a  safe  guard  against  spring  presented  for  our  examination.— 
frosts.  They  may  always  be  re-  If  it  is  inferior  to  these  already 
lied  upon  for  good  grapes,— and  known,  it  is  thrown  by  as  worth- 
in  rich  soils,  the  yield  is  very  less,— if  found  superior,  or  ]X)6- 
great  sessing    any    peculiar    qualities 

TJie  Clinton  (a  variety  of  the  which  it  is  desirable  to  perpetu- 
small  summer  grape,  or  Yitis  ate,  it  can  be  propagated  by  lay- 
^stivalis)  is  now  the  favorite  ers,  grafts  or  cuttings.  This  is  a 
grape  of  this  class,  for  wine.  The  subdividing  of  the  original  plant, 
berries  are  small,  and  the  quality  and  its  existence  may  be  perpeta- 
not  good  as  a  table  grape;— but  ated  and  increased  to  any  extent 
the  vine  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  by  these  means.  Out  of  a  thou- 
healthy,  fruit  not  subject  to  dis-  sand  seeds  which  may  be  planted, 
ease,  and  makes  a  wine  of  good  perhaps  only  one  or  two  may  be 
quality.  We  have  also  found  the  found  of  superior  quality.  But 
**Dr.  Pearson,"  a  small  black  one  of  really  superior  and  valu- 
grape  of  this  class,  very  promis-  able  qualities  may  enable  its  own- 
ing as  a  wine  grape,  and  similar  er  to  realize  a  fortune.  The  plant- 
to  the  Clinton  in  its  character.-*  ing  and  raising  of  seedlings  there- 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  not  good  fore  offers  the  best  mode  of  im- 
for  the  table,  but  the  vine  is  very  proving  the  qualities  of  our  grapes, 
healthy,  a  good  bearer,  and  has  When  these  promising  varieties 
never  rotted  during  the    six  or  have  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
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experience  through  a  series  of  individual.  We  work  rationally 
years,  and  still  preserve  their  good  and  towards  a  desired  end. 
qoalities,  with  hardiness,  vigor  This  subject  has  engaged  the 
and  freedom  from  disease,  they  attention  of  some  few  Fomologists 
may  take  rank  as  valuable  acqui-  in  this  country,  and  we  now  have 
sitions  to  our  Pomology.  several  so-called  Hybrids  offered 

In  this  connection  a  few  remarks  for  experiment.  Bogers  and  Al- 
may  be  made  on  a  class  of  grapes  len's  hybrid  grapes  have  been  on 
which  are  now  attracting  atten-  trial  at  the  North  for  several 
lion,  and  from  which  we  may  ex-  years,  with  varying  success, 
pect  the  best  practical  results.—  In  this  State,  Dr.  A.  P.  Wylie, 
These  are  the  Hybrids  or  crosses  of  Chester,  has  been  engaged  for 
between  varieties  with  dissimilar  ten  or  twelve  years  in  this  mode 
characters.  of  improving  our  grapes.    He  has 

The  Hybridizing  of  the  grape  is  planted  many  hundreds  of  seeds 
a  delicate  operation,  and  requires  which  he  had  previously  hybrid- 
great  care  and  nice  manipulation  ized,— and  these  seedlings  are  now 
to  insure  success.  If  we  can  coming  into  bearing.  We  have 
cross  the  hardy,  vigorous,  healthy  seen  and  tested  many  of  the  spec- 
native  with  the  more  delicate,  imens.  Among  them  are  many 
highly  flavored  and  juicy  foreign,  beautiful  varieties,— some  for  a 
we  may  be  able  to  combine  the  table  grape,  comparing  well  with 
qualities  of  both,  or  the  best  of  the  best  European  kinds,^others 
them,  in  some  of  their  descend-  highly  promising  as  wine  grapes, 
ants.  This  is  the  main  object  to  He  deserves  not  only  the  thanks 
be  attained  by  hybridizing.  All  of  all  Pomologists  for  these  efforts, 
the  wonderful  improvement  in  our  but  also  the  success  which  may 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  different  yield  a  profit  to  his  labors.  Many 
kinds  are  produced  by  the  raising  of  his  grapes  are  such  as  to  leave 
ofnew  varieties  from  seeds.  The  but  little  more  to  desire.  They 
process  of  hybridizing  or  mixing  only  need  longer  trial  to  test  their 
of  different  kinds,  is  constantly  hardiness,  and  their  adaptation  to 
going  on  by  the  agency  of  insects  our  soil  and  climate, 
passing  from  flower  to  flower  in  With  a  few  more  remarks  on 
search  of  their  food.  This  is  na-  WinemaJcing,  we  will  bring  our 
ture's  method.  When  these  seeds  paper  to  a  close.  We  design  only 
are  planted,  the  offspring  may  to  allude  to  the  general  principles 
combine  the  qualities  of  the  pa-  which  regulate  and  determine  the 
rents.  By  the  artificial  method,  strength  and  quality  of  the  vine, 
we  are  more  likely  to  hasten  the  and  not  to  enter  into  the  more 
result  and  increase  the  chances  of  minute  details  of  its  manufacture, 
success,  by  having  a  particular  The  *'  Vinous  fermentatum^^^  is 
object  in  view.  Instead  of  the  in-  the  process  by  which  sugar  is  con- 
discriminate  mixture  accomplish-  verted  into  alcohol,— the  "Acetic 
ed  through  insect  agency,  we  se-  /emien totion,"  by  which  alcohol  is 
lect  the  parents  having  those  qual-  converted  into  vinegar, 
itiea  we  wish  to  combine  in  one      When  grapes  or  other  fhiits  are 
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braised  and  the  juice  expressed,  on    fermentation,    will    jield  a 

the  vinous  fermentation  soon  com-  good  wine,  viz: 

mences,  if  the  weather  is  warm      In  1,000  lbs.  there  should  be 

enough,   and   runs    through   its      Of  Su^r, 240  Ibe. 

course  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty      Of  Acids, ^  6  lbs. 

days,  according  to  circumstances.      ^^  Water, ''^  ^"•■ 

It  goes  on  until  all  the  sugar  is  Total  1 000 

converted  into  alcohol.  If  the  Takingthis'ae  a'stondard,  we 
fermentation  IS  carried  on  above  ^ust  bring  the  expressed  juice  of 
65  deg.  F.  of  temperature,  and  ^y^^  grape  (or  the  Must  as  it  i. 
atmosphenc  air  comes  in  contact  ^^j  ^^  ^1,^,^  proportions.  For 
withthejuice,therei8dangerof  ^  1  jf  ^j,^  _jf^,  ^f  our 
its  passing  into  the  acetic  fermcn-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^id  and 

tation,  by  which  the  alcohol  is  less  sugar  (as  will  be  the  casein 
lost  and  vinegar  formed.  Or  this  nearly  all  our  American  grapes,) 
may  happen  a  so,  if  there  Is  not  ^^  should  add  sugar  and  water 
sugar  enough  m  the  juice  of  the  ^  due  proportions  until  we  have 
grape  to  make  a  sufficient  per  obtained  this  sUndard.  ThU 
centage  of  alcohol  to  arrest  ftar-  proportion  is  easily  ascertained 
ther  fermentation  and  preserve  it  ^y  calculation.    In  order  to  de- 

"-rT^."^'-      ^  ^  ,    .    ..^  X ...     termine  the  quantity  of  acids  and 

It  18  found  by  analysis,  that  the  of  sugar  in  the  Must,  a  -Saocfcar- 
juice  of  the  grape  contains  (gene-  ometer  and  ^cidtmeter  are  thein- 
rally  speaking)  sugar,  acids  and  gtruments  used.  These  instru- 
water.  Our  American  grapes  ments  give  the  quantiUes  of  each, 
contam  niost  generally,  a  less  per  ^„^  ^^^  ^^juon  is  then  made  of 
centage  of  sugar,  and  hirger  per  the  deficient  ingredients  to  bring 
centoge  of  acid,  than  the  grapes  the  Must  to  the  normal  standard, 
of  Europe;-hence  the  difficulty  This  process  is  known  as  "Drs. 
of  making  as  good  aw  ne.  From  ^j^j  ^^^  p^ji^iig  method,"  and 
repeated  experiments  in  Europe,  j^  4^0  one  adopted  and  practiced 
of  theur  b^t  wine  grapes,  it  has  j„  Germany  and  France, 
been  ascertained  that  the  follow-      ^  instructive  essay  on  this 

mg  are  the  proper  proportions  of  gubject  may  be  found  in  the 
these  elements  to  be  contained  in  Patent  Office  Beport  for  1850,— 
a  good  wine  grape, — and  which  page  95. 
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^*  Awake  the  King  I"  the  warder  said, 
^'  The  night  is  past,  the  tempest  fled;" 
*'  Awake  the  Xing,  the  world  would  shine 
Once  more  beneath  his  eyes  benign." 

'^  The  storm  that  rocked  our  castle's  base 
Brought  heavy  slumber  to  his  Grace, 
And  light  and  peace  and  laughing  skies 
Shall  wake  him"— when  the  Dead  arise. 

Ah!  deadlier  than  the  tempest's  peal. 
In  coward  hands  the  traitor  steel! 
The  Lord's  anointed!  they  that  cried 
''  All  HaUI"  have  smitten— that  he  died. 

They  drank  his  cup!  they  brake  his  bread, 
And,  in  his  slumber,  smote  him  dead! 
His  loyal  Lords!  to  bear  through  time 
The  crimson  of  that  banner  crime! 

On  HiH  all  sacred  seals  were  set! 
In  HIM  all  power  and  mercy  met! 
Dead!  and  what  kings  shall  rise  and  reign 
Ere  we  behold  his  like  again! 
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MARY  ASHBUBTON.* 

▲     TALB     OV     MARTLAKD      LIVB. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


* 'Affairs  are  going  on  strange- 
ly at  Chauncey's  "  said  my  father 
one  morning  as  he  helped  himself 
to  a  large  slice  of  ham  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

''How?"  asked  mother,  looking 
up  from  the  coffee-pot  from  which 
she  WAS  distributing  the  morning 
beverage  to  her  assembled  family. 

"  They  say  that  Chauncey  is  in 
rather  a  bad  way,"  (here  he  bent 
over  and  filled  his  mouth  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  preventing  all 
I>ower  of  conversation  for  a  mo- 
ment.) 

*'  What  is  it?"  asked  mother 
impatiently,  while  I  felt  a  sense 
of  suffocation  that  kept  me  from 
breathing. 

"Well,  I  never  should  have 
thought  that  he  was  a  speculating 
man,  yet  Jake  Tomkins  comes 
over  this  morning  to  borrow  a 
plough  from  me,  and  he  tells  me 
that  Chauncey  has  been  specula- 
ting to  such  an  extent,  privately, 
that  there's  a  failure,  and  if  he 
don't  redeem  himself  with  the 
ready  money,  he's  a  ruined  man." 

"Father!" 

"What,  Mary?  Why,  child, 
what  have  you  got  to  do  with  it? 
You're  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Look 
to  her,  mother.  Why,  what's  the 
matter  with  the  girl?" 

"Mary's very  tender-hearted," 
replied  mother,  "  she  never  hears 

*  Continued  from  page  139. 


of  anybody's  misfortunes  without 
being  overcome." 

By  this  time,  with  the  aid  of  a 
glass  of  water  I  had  recovered. 

"  That  being  the  case,"  said  my 
father,  coolly,  finishing  his  break- 
fast, "by  the  time  she  gets  over 
her  fit,  maybe  I  can  tell  the  rest" 

"  What  is  it,  father?"  I  asked 
calmly,  and  conquering  my  agita- 
tion till  it  was  visible  only  in  the 
trembling  of  my  hand  as  I  raised 
•my  glass  to  my  lips. 

"  There's  been  a  terrible  blow 
up  there  of  afikirs.  Mrs.  Chaun- 
cey was  taken  very  ill  when  she 
heard  it,  and  is  not  expected  to  live. 
Young  Chauncey  was  summoned 
home  from  his  sweet-heart  yester- 
day evening,  found  his  mother  in 
spasms,  the  old  man  half  crazy, 
and  storming  about  there  that  he 
was  ruined,  he'd  have  to  leave  the 
home  of  his  fathers.  Indeed  his 
troubles  seem  to  have  touched  his 
mind  a  little." 

"  Dreadfull"  exclaimed  mother, 
horror-stricken.  "I  can't  get 
over  it  anyhow.  They  ruined— 
those  proud,  rich  people  that  have 
always  held  such  a  high  head 
among  the  folks  here  I  Is  it  pos- 
sible! Well,  I'm  real  sorry  for 
them  anyhow." 

"So  am  I,"  replied  father, 
"though  I  thought  that  Chauncey 
(here  again  the  tingling  and 
shrinking)  roas  proud,  I  did'nt 
otherwise   than   like    him.      He 
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waB'nt  a  bad  neighbor.  He  had  a 
good  deal  of  palaver,  always, 
when  he  saw  me,  though  I  never 
believed  in  it  much." 

'^Yes,''  answered  my  mother 
reflectively,  ''a  liule  come  down 
might  have  done  them  no  harm, 
but  this  is  perfectly  awful.  Poor 
Mrs.  Chaunoey,  I'm  afraid  she'll 
never  get  well;  so  sudden  and  ter- 
rible. You  say  he's  lost  every- 
thing ?" 

**  Everyihing^^^  replied  my  father 
as  he  arose,  '*he  staked  all  he 
had  on  some  stocks  that  have  gone 
to  smashes,  so  thai^a  broken  up. 
He'd  been  faUing  before  that  too, 
for  he  met  with  some  losses  that 
no  one  knew  of,  besides  dabbling 
in  politics  and  buying  up  parties. 
Now  there  are  two  mortgages  on 
hifl  farm  to  its  full  value.  He 
really  has  nothing  to  lay  his 
hands  on." 

^^Did  you  suspect  anything  of 
this  before?"  inquired  mother. 

''  Well,  I  thought  things  looked 
queer]y.  I  wondered  why  he 
did'nt  do  this  and  that,  as  he  had 
once  intended,  I  know.  Then 
there  were  other  queer  little 
things,  needless  to  mention,  that 
came  to  my  knowledge  and  made 
me  suspect  that  all  was  not 
right." 

'^  And  poor  Alfred  ?  "  asked 
mother  in  a  tone  of  commisera- 
tion. I  dared  not  look  up  in  my 
eagerness  for  the  answer  to  a 
question  that  I  longed  to  put  my- 
self, but  sat  with  parted  lips,  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

"Why,  they  say  the  young 
man  conducts  himself  remarka* 
bly  well.  He  knew  nothing  of  his 
father's  difficulties,  before  this, 
for  they  had  been  carei\illy  kept 


from  him,  the  old  man  trying  to 
redeem  his  afikirs  before  they 
could  come  to  his  son's  knowl- 
edge, and  only  plunging  him  more 
irretrievably  into  ruin;  so  he  was 
as  much  surprised  as  any  one. — 
But  he  bears  himself  nobly,  tries 
to  comfort  them,  going  from  fa- 
ther to  mother,  while  he  keeps 
himself  very  calm." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Alfred,"  said  moth- 
er,  with  swimming  eyes,  "  he's  a 
real  nice  young  man,  and  I  do 
pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  His  marriage  will  be  stop- 
ped now;  it  was  to  have  been  so 
soon." 

"  Stopped  till  he  gets  something 
to  support  a  wife  on,  and  to  my 
thinking  it'll  take  a  pretty  big 
penny  to  support  that  lass  that 
was  down  here,"  and  he  closed 
the  door  after  him  in  his  noisy 
way. 

"Mary,  isn't  this  sorrowful?" 
said  mother,  turning  to  me  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  sym- 
pathy in  every  line. 

"Dreadful I"  I  mustered  strength 
to  utter. 

"I'll put  on  my  bonnet  when 
we  get  the  things  cleared  up,  and 
run  over  to  ask  Mrs.  Tompkins 
about  it." 

I  felt  relieved  at  this  announce- 
ment, for  I  longed  to  be  alone. — 
When  mother  was  gone  and  I  had 
taken  my  needle  in  hand,  I  sat  by 
the  window  and  pondered  over  it 
all.  Can  I  analyze  my  feelings? 
What  were  they?  Of  miserable, 
low,  selfish  pleasure  because  he 
was  brought  nearer  to  me  by  his 
poverty  than  when  he  was  rich  and 
prosperous?— perish  the  thought  I 
I  loathe  myself  for  it,— or  was  it 
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sorrow  for  hie  sorrow,  bereft  my- 
self in  his  misfortunes? 

The  former  feeling  would  come 
at  times,  to  be  hurled  back  with 
scorn  and  loathing,  while  I  wept 
bitter  tears  as  I  thought  of  his 
poor,  sorrowful  face  over  his  dear- 
ly loved  mother,  his  noble  efforts 
to  support,  under  an  affliction  that 
affected  most  of  all  himself,  his 
old  stricken  flitber.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible I  loved  him  even  more  at 
that  moment  than  I  had  ever 
done  before;  my  heart  melted  in 
tenderness  and  pity.  How  I 
longed  for  the  power  to  help  him, 
to  give  him  all  I  had.  If  I  had 
only  possessed  then  what  my  fa- 
ther had  to  give  me  at  his  death, 
how  gladly  I  would  have  bestowed 
It  on  him  to  make  him  happy, — 
yes,  I  was  unselfish  then,  he 
might  have  shared  it  even  with 
Aer,  since  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  the  cause,  though  unknown,  of 
his  happiness. 

Now  I  could  do  nothing  for  him 
but  pray  that  He  would  help  them 
in  their  misfortunes,  support  him, 
the  noble  son,  in  his  great,  sud- 
den, terrible  grief. 

The  crisis  came.  Poor  Mrs. 
Chauncey  died  in  a  week,  oblivi- 
ous of  everything  since  that  fatal 
blow  which  had  brought  on  paral- 
ysis. I  do  not  remember  stating 
before  that  she  was  his  second 
wife,  and  that  two  daughters, 
married  when  Alfred  was  a  child, 
were  the  fruits  of  his  first  union. 
They  had  married  gentlemen 
from  the  far  south,  and  had  sel- 
dom returned  to  their  early  home 
since  leaving  it  upon  that  occa- 
sion. 

The  father's  affections  had  been 
mostly  centred  in  his  son,  and  it 


was  said  that  the  daughters  were 
not  free  Arom  jealousy  at  the  evi- 
dent preference  exhibited  to  the 
child  of  their  handsome  step- 
mother, whose  coming  they  had 
at  first  not  welcomed  particularly. 

She  was  buried  quietly  and  un- 
ostentatiously; twomoumera  and 
a  few  acquaintances  to  follow  her 
to  the  grave. 

He  stood  beside  it  with  his  old 
father  upon  his  arm,  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  grief  hardening  to 
sternness  the  lines  of  his  fkoe, 
which  his  hat  partially  concealed 
as  he  held  it  before  it.  Not  a  cry 
escaped  him  as  the  words  ^^  dust 
to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes^'  smote 
upon  his  ear,  when  he  heard  the 
earth  rattling  upon  the  coffin 
lid,  but  he  drew  his  lips  tightly 
together,  and  a  convulsive  shiver 
ran  over  his  frame. 

Such  deep,  deep  pity  I  felt  for 
him.  And  what  was  I  to  him? 
I  smothered  my  tears  and  sighs 
and  stood  as  calm  as  the  most  in- 
different of  the  spectators,  while 
he  walked  from  the  churchyard 
with  his  father,  partially  desola- 
ted. Partially^  I  say,  for  she  re- 
mained to  him.  In  her  smiles 
and  sympathy  he  could  find  con- 
solation for  a  mother's  loss,  his 
inheritance  gone. 

As  they  passed  out,  a  thorn 
caught  the  old  gentleman^  coat 
and  detained  him  a  moment  by 
fastening  him  to  a  bush.  His 
son  perceived  it  and  strove  to  un- 
loose him,  but  his  trembling  hand 
failed  to  do  his  will.  I  was  very 
near,  and  stepping  up  silently,  I 
stooped  and  freed  him  at  once. 

It  was  so  quickly  done  that  they 
had  not  time  to  see  who  it  was, 
and  I  withdrew  as  quickly  and 
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noifleleBsly  as  I  came*    This  was  son^s  exertions^     that    son   for 

some  relief.     I  had  done  some*-  whom  he  had  expected  so  much, 

thing  for  them,  little  as  it  was.  such  brilliant  prospects,  such  a 

What  a  pleasure   to    have   the  splendid  future.    It  was  all  over 

priyilege  of  doing    the  slightest  now,  and  nothing  lay  before  him 

thing  for  those  we  love,  between  but  poverty,  toil,  privation, 

whom  and  ourselves  there   is  a  AlAred   could  not    marry  at 

great  wide    gulf.    What  an  in-  present.    His  bride's  fkther  was 

tense  relief  to  the  pent  up  feelings,  not  rich  either,  indeed  it  was  said 

that  would  otherwise  have  no  out-  that  the  expenditure  of  his  large 

let  and   would   either    bum   or  and  extravagant  fitmily  had  for 

harden  the    heart  that  contains  exceeded  his  income,  upon  which 

them.  precarious  support  he  was  entire- 

They  passed  out  quietly,  and  ly  dependent.    A  thorough  man 

the  congregation,  as  quietly,  fol-  of  the  world,  he  looked  forward 

lowed.    Their  great,  rich  friends  to  the  establishment  of  his  beautl- 

were  absent  now  in  their  hour  of  ful  daughters  in  wealthy  homes, 

desolation  and  sorrow;  the  sum-  their  remarkable  loveliness  form- 

mer  friends  had  flown  with  the  ing   their    only    dowry,    which 

summer  birds  and    the  summer  dowry  had  succeeded  in  uniting 

flowers.      All  are    alike.    When  the   oldest,  when  scarcely  more 

the  gay  house  is  closed,  the  crape  than  a  child,  to  a  man  older,  it 

hung  at  the  door,  a  room  of  death  was  said,  by  ten  years,  than  her 

within  where  the  eyes  were  closed  own    father,     but   of    immense 

for  the  last  time,  and  the  inani-  wealth. 

mate  clay  moves   not   with  the  Poor  young  creature.    Did  gold 

spirit  that  has  gone  to  eternity,  satisfy  her  heart's  cravings? 

witnessing  the  revolution  of  mys-  If  sorrow  ever  reached  her  in 

teries  that  must  meet  the  eye  also  her  princely  halls,  did  gold  com- 

of  those  of  us  who  are  left,  the  fort  her?    Did  the  sight  of  her 

gay  denizens  of  pleasure  are  gone,  jewels,  her  wardrobe  and  fumi- 

shrinking    from    the    house    of  ture,  soothe  her  into  peace  and 

mourning  as  if  it  sounded  their  happiness?    I  know  not     Alas  I 

own  fUneral  knell.  therearehearts  that  will  harden 

So  the  father  and  son  were  left  by  prosperity,  until  callous  to  all 
in  the  great  house  all  alone,  to  the  save  the  gratification  of  selfish- 
miserable  study  of  their  own  com-  nesa  ;  the  natural  impulses  of 
plicated  afEairs.  youth  being  resisted,  they  soon 

Their  sudden  domestic  loss  had  pass  away,  till  indifference   and 

kept  the  creditors  from  turning  coldness  settle  upon  it,  the  worst 

them  away  from  their  old  home,  punishment,  to  my  mind,  that  sin 

and  some  little  consideration  was  can  bring  upon  itself.    Infinitely 

shown  them  before  they  went  out  rather   the   thorn  of   conscience 

upon  the  world,  the  young  man  to  ever  piercing  the  side,  than  that 

win  his  hard  way  by  work  he  had  terrible  fate   of   being  left  — at 

never  been    accustomed  ^  to,  the  last— to  a '^  reprobate  heart." 

old  one  entirely  dependent  on  his  I  could    scarcely  perform  my 
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allotted  tasks;  my  limbs  failed  me 
then,  and  wearily  I  dragged  my- 
self about  the  house,  my  heart 
wrung  with  intense  anguish,  for 
keenly  as  I  felt  his  sufferings,  I 
could  not  help  him,  but  by  my 
prayers.  He  was  so  lonely,  I 
knew,  in  his  sorrow,  and  then  he 
was  going  from  me.  Did  she,  his 
beautiful,  fashionable  love  sympa- 
thize as  I  did  ?  did  she  write  him 
sweet  letters  of  condolence,  prov- 
ing herself,  in  this  hour  of  trouble, 
as  lovely  in  heart,  as  she  was  in 
person,  helping  to  sustain  him 
then,  by  ten-fold  more  love  than 
she  would  have  owned  to  him 
from  maidenly  reserve,  when  he 
courted  her  in  his  hour  of  pros- 
perity? Was  she  the  comforter, 
while  I,  who  was  nothing  to  him, 
stood  afar  off,  my  heart  breaking 
for  his  sorrow,  my  own  life  com- 
fortless because  his  was  so  sud- 
denly bereft  of  pleasure? 

The  Grove  looked  miserably 
gloomy  and  deserted;  every  win- 
dow closed  but  his,  and  that  had 
a  bleak,  lonely  look  that  it  never 
wore  before,  even  when  he  was 
away.  It  seemed  one  feeble 
spark  of  life  in  the  surrounding 
desolation,  like  the  one  flame  that 
must  have  burnt  upon  his  heart, 
to  be  either  extinguished  or  re- 
vived into  a  pure,  bright,  flery 
warmth,  sending  life  and  hope 
again  into  his  bosom,  strength  to 
his  arm,  animation  to  his  exist- 
ence. 

We  never  saw  the  mourners. — 
They  kept  themselves  closely  in 
the  house  and  were  never  seen 
outside  of  its  walls.  What  they 
intended  to  do,  where  to  go,  when 
to  leave,  even  rumor  was  baffled 
in  surmising.  All  that  was  known 


was,  that  the  elder  gentleman  was 
too  feeble  to  be  moved,  and  the 
young  one  could  do  nothing  at 
present  but  tend  his  infirm  and 
only  parent 

The  closed  house,  the  shut  win- 
dows, the  barred  entrance,  how 
different  fh)m  the  Grove  of  a  few 
previous  months,  when  it  was 
dancing  with  lights  from  the  gar- 
ret to  the  ground  floor,  when  it 
echoed  to  the  laughter  of  a  score 
of  summer  guests;  gay  music  that 
floated  across  the  fields  to  us,  and 
nightly  dancing  in  -its  brilliant 
rooms.  So  cold  and  dark  now.— 
Buin  and  death  had  passed  over 
its  precincts;  within,  two  mourn- 
ing hearts  left  in  their  desolation 
to  endure  it  alone,  too  proud  in 
their  adversity  to  permit  even  the 
eye  of  sympathy  to  witness  their 
sufferings  or  to  accept  of  the  little 
kindnesses  a  few,  who  might  be 
faithful  still,  would  have  power  to 
bestow.  So  people  kept  aloof  and 
we  knew  nothing  of  them  but  that 
they  kept  themselves  closely  in 
their  room,  seeing  no  one,  not 
even  the  servants,  save  one  or 
two  that  had  been  confidential 
ones,  when  they  had  owned  an 
establishment  and  a  home. 

Thus  passed  some  ^eeks.  Dreary 
weeks  they  were,  dragged  through 
somehow.  I  believe  I  did  pretty 
much  as  usual,  but  never  smOed 
and  seldom  spoke.  I  wanted  so 
much  to  help  him  and  yet  could 
not.  I  looked  bitterly  on  our 
home  comforts,  thought  of  the 
bag  of  gold  in  father*s  desk, 
and  was  sorely  tempted  to  rob 
him.  I  wondered  what  he  would 
say  if  I  could  muster  up  conrage 
to  ask  him  for  my  inheritance 
then,  telling  him  to  give  the  rest 
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to  the  boys,  that  I  would  he  his 
senrant  for  the  remainder  of  hiB 
life  if  he  would  give  me  some  of 
his  gold.  When  lying  on  my  bed 
at  night  and  thinking  about  it,  I 
was  very  courageous,  the  task 
seemed  so  easy  in  comparison 
with  what  was  at  stake,  that  I 
was  indignant  with  myself,  and 
waited  impatiently  for  daylight, 
that  I  might  make  the  attempt. — 
But  when  daylight  came— alas  t 
for  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
—when  the  sun  shone  in  broadly, 
staring  right  into  your  face,  into 
your  heart's  secrets,  detecting  the 
mmutest  blush  with  his  penetra- 
ting rays,  I  shrank  back,  affright- 
ed at  my  boldness  in  thought 
even,  and  could  not  do  it  to  save 
my  life. 

This  failing,  I  tried  to  think  of 
other  means  of  assisting  him. — 
Some  of  the  proceeds  of  the  dairy 
and  vegetable  garden,  obtained 
from  the  market  in  the  neighbor- 
ing village,  mother  permitted  me 
to  have  for  my  own  pin  money. — 
If  I  could  only  make  a  great  deal, 
save  it  all  up  till  it  was  quite  a 
sum— but  then  he  would  be  gone 
by  that  time,  and  you  would 
know  nothing  of  him,  never  hear 
of  him  again.  You  can  do  noth- 
ing but  fold  your  hands,  weep, 
suffer  with  him.  Even  this  you 
have  no  right  to  do,  for  he  is  still 
Ad^le's,  still  the  same  to  her  that 
he  had  been  before,  though 
their  union  was  now  delayed  till 
he  had  won  by  his  toil  that  com- 
petency without  which  he  could 
not  support  one  so  elegant  and 
distinguished  as  his  wife. 

Then  came . 

"Poor  Mr.  Alfred,"  said  a 
kind-hearted  old  neighbor,  as  she 


took  out  her  knitting  for  a  long 
talk,  "  to  think  of  such  a  sad 
blight  on  his  prospects.  All  has 
left  him,  and  even  she  now." 

'^8hel  who?"  asked  mother, 
while  I  gasped  for  breath. 

"Why  that  sweetheart  of  his." 

"Is  it  true?"  asked  mother 
again. 

"True  as  gospel.  Her  father 
wants  If  er  to  have  a  rich  husband 
it  seems,  and  now  that  Alfred  has 
lost  his  property,  the  old  man 
aint  willing,  thinking  his  daugh- 
ter's pretty  &ce  will  do  more  for 
her;  so  he's  made  her  break  the 
engagement,  and  now  it's  all  off. 
Alfred's  been  there  since  he  got 
the  letter.  He  ran  up  for  a  day, 
and,  sure  enough,  the  old  man 
told  him  he  might  consider  his 
daughter  as  no  longer  bound  to 
him.  He  raved,  and  declared  that, 
see  the  young  lady  he  would,  for 
he  could  not  believe  that  she  was 
fitlse  to  him.  Her  fkther  told  him 
he  might,  and  called  for  her  to 
come  in.  She  did  come  in,  and  at 
first  just  courtesied  to  him,  but 
seeing  the  awful  suffering,  wild 
reproach  in  his  face,  she  had 
some  pity,  as  much  as  she  was 
capable  of— for  I  don't  believe  she 
could  even  understand  his  suffer- 
iogs— she  went  up  to  him  and  put 
out  her  hand.  He  did  not  take 
it,  but  just  stared  her  straight  in 
the  eyes.  She  grew  a  little  con- 
fused, then  told  him,  in  a  soft^f 
manner,  —  for  who  could  help 
being  kind  to  him,  hard  as  even 
she  was,  *  I  love  you,  Alfred, 
shall  ever  respect  you,  but  I 
think  it  best  to  break  our  en- 
gagement. You  know  I've  not 
been  brought  up  to  work.'  He 
pleaded   passionately    that    she 
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never  should,  that  he  would  work 
for  both,  only  that  she  would 
wait,  a  few  years  would  be  noth* 
ing  to  them,  if  she  still  loved  him 
as  she  said  she  did.  She  told  him 
no,  papa  had  decided  for  her,  and 
she  must  abide  by  it  (to  tell  the 
truth,  they  say  there's  some  fur- 
rin  fellow,  rolling  in  gold,  waiting 
on  her,  and  her  father  wants  him) 
it  was  useless  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion, they  were  both  suffering 
for  nothing,  she  would  never 
change,  and  Mr.  Chauncey  must 
accept  her  friendship,  which  she 
most  sincerely  offered.  She  seem- 
ed anxious  and  flurried  to  get 
away.  Papa  wanted  her,  she 
believed.  Would'nt  he  be  friend- 
ly with  her  still,  and  say  good 
bye?  He  never  moved  nor  spoke, 
but  looked  at  her  with  scorn,  and 
yet  such  agonizing,  reproachful 
love  that  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  She  was  going,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  her.  We  don't 
know  what  he  said  or  did,  but  it 
must  have  been  awful.  His  love 
was  too  deep  and  unselfish  for 
pride,  so  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
show  it  in  all  its  depth,  and  called 
upon  her  for  hers^ where  was  all 
she  had  professed  to  entertain  for 
him?  Where  were  the  tender- 
ness, the  expressions  she  used 
when  they  had  sat  or  walked  to- 
gether by  themselves  ?  did  she 
tell  him  false  when  she  said  she 
loved  him?  then  why  did  she  de- 
ceive (of  deception  he  had  sup- 
posed her  incapable. )  He  had  re- 
garded her  as  his,  and  had  given 
up  his  soul  to  her,  then  why  did 
she  permit  him  to  do  so,  when  she 
did  not  love  him.  How  could  she 
be  so  base  and  cruel?  He  called 
on  her  in   such  terms  and  she, 


fr^htened  and  weeping,  unused 
to  hear  herself  called  by  such 
names,  she  who  had  never  listen- 
ed to  anything  but  flattery,  an- 
swered him  petulantly  that  she 
did  love  him  when  she  said  so, 
but  papa  knew  best,  she  must 
mind  papa.  It  was  only  a  way 
of  getting  out  of  it,  throwing  it 
all  on  her  lather's  shoulders,  then 
she  glided  away  from  him  with- 
out another  word,  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  yet  so  false  and  world- 
ly. He  looked  after  her  as  if 
turned  to  stone,  rushed  violently 
from  the  house,  came  homelike 
something  mad,  and  has  been  des« 
perate  ever  since.  I  had  it  from 
one  of  the  Grove  servants,  who 
heard  young  Mr*  Chauncey  tell- 
ing about  it  to  his  father.  They 
say  it's  perfectly  dreadftd  there. 
He  was  bound  up  in  her,  and  his 
heart  is  broken;  while  he  fiercely 
denounces  her  father,  he  calls  on 
her  piercingly  in  tones  of  the 
deepest  reproach  and  outraged 
affection." 

^'Foor  fellow,"  said  mother, 
sympathizingly,  ^'  it  isn't  enough 
that  he  should  have  all  this 
trouble  before,  but  she  must  add 
to  it  too,  when,  if  she'd  been  the 
right  sort  of  person,  she'd  have 
stuck  to  him  through  thick  and 
thin." 

'^  I  say  so  too,  Mrs.  Ashburton. 
She  wasn't  good  enough  for  him, 
and  that's  what  I  say.  If  I  were 
in  his  place,  I'd  let  her  go  with- 
out a  murmur.  To  give  him  up 
because  he's  iK>or  now.  I  say  she's 
a  good-for-nothing  thing.  I  wish 
for  his  peace  of  mind's  sake,  he 
thought  so  too." 

'Toor  fellow!"  exclaimed  moth- 
er again,  '*  I  am  90  sorry  for  him. 
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I  wish  with  all  my  heart  he  coald 
never  think  of  the  girl  again." 

"What  do  ytm  say,  Mary?" 
asked  the  old  lady,  turning  around 
to  me. 

"I  say,"  I  replied,  fiercely, 
"that  she  is  no  true  woman;  un- 
deserving the  name  of  one,  and— " 

I  could  say  nothing  more,  hut 
left  the  room  abruptly,  some  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  following 
my  exit. 

So  he  was  dlltongagedl  but  what 
was  that  to  me?  We  were  sep- 
arated as  far  apart  as  ever. — 
Shame  on  her  I  I  cried,  to  make 
him  suffer  sol  Where  was  all  the 
womanly  pity,  the  tenderness  due 
to  one  who  had  already  suffered 
so  much,  and  had  borne  misfor- 
tune so  nobly.  To  crush  him  be* 
neath  the  weight  of  her  renuncia- 
tion at  that  time,  because  he  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  furnish 
her  with  diamonds  and  gorgeous 
dresses  I  And  he— what  will  be- 
come of  him? 

A  wild,  passionate  figure  here 
moved  to  and  fto  across  the  win- 
dow opposite  mine.  Full  well  I 
guessed  the  extent  of  his  woe,  its 
miserable  extremity.  His  life  was 
deadened  now  as  mine  had  been, 
but  he  had  that  most  terrible  of 
all  sufferings,  the  unkindness  of 
one  who  is  dearer  than  all  the 
earth,  the  finishing  death  stroke 
from  the  hand  of  a— ah  I  far  more 
than  Brutus.  He  might  have 
stood  boldly,  might  have  smiled 
at  the  desertion  of  the  world,  but 

hers 1 

How  I  detested  her!  This  even- 
ing she  will,  perhaps,  be  at  a 
ball,  endeavoring  with  all  the 
traps  that  her  beauty  can  lay,  to 
catch  another,  who  would  be 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  in. 


treated  in  the  same  way,  should 
he  lose  what  alone  she  prized  him 
for.  No  doubt  she  is  as  gay  as 
ever,  brilliant  in  dress  and  spirits, 
surrounded  by  the  butterflies  of 
fashion  and  pleasure,  while  he 
who  is  worth  fifty  thousand  of 
such,  the  pure  gold  of  whose  na- 
ture she  is  willing  to  barter  for  a 
bit  of  the  earth's  shining  dirt,  is 
suffering  the  anguish  of  death,  his 
whole  life  blighted,  nothing  left 
him  but  the  keenness  of  disap- 
pointment' and  despair.  If  she 
could  fail  him  now,  what  had  he 
to  expect  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  OhI  it  was  heartlessly 
wicked  I 

I  mourned  for  him,  my  poor, 
lost  love.  What  was  life  to  me 
when  he  was  enduring  such  writh- 
ing torture  I  I  had  the  right  now 
to  suffer  with  him.  No  engage- 
ment bound  him  to  another,  and 
even  as  a  poor,  enduring  fellow 
creature,  I  had  the  right  to  suffer 
while*  he  suffered,  go  over  with 
him  in  imagination  the  days  past 
in  prosperity,  picture  to  tortured 
remembrance  the  time  of  sweet, 
yet  anxious  courtship,  the  mur- 
mured avowal  of  reciprocated  love^ 
when  she  was  sought  with  trem- 
bling ardor,  the  transport  upon 
learning  that  the  courted  treasure 
might  be  his,  those  delicious  hours 
spent  together  during  the  engage- 
ment, when  she  seemed  perfec- 
tion to  him  and  he  deemed  himself 
loved  with  equal,  self-denying  af« 
fection.  Then  the  blissful  prepa- 
rations for  their  marriage,  each 
little  provision  for  the  future  that 
was  to  have  been,  and  might  have 
been,  he  murmurs,  perhaps,  with 
writhing  lips,— her  name  associa- 
ted with  his.    He  starts,  perhaps, 

15 
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— oh  I  was  it  a  dream,  or  living  How  he  lived,  was  a  wonder, 
agony?  No,  that  name  will  be  for  he  scarcely  ate  or  slept, 
associated  with  another's;  those  When  I  heard  that,  I  watched 
same  false  lips  will  breathe  out  for  him,  and  fancied  I  could  see  a 
the  same  accents  of  tenderness  to  dark  picture  stealing  out  at  night, 
another,  and  the  same  exquisite  out  into  the  gloom  and  loneliness, 
loveliness,  that  to  dwell  upon  is  among  the  silent  woods,  with  the 
madness,  will  be  for  another's  cold,  glittering  stars  to  look  down 
pride  and  boast.  Oh  I  heaven  I  I  upon  him  and  calmly  witness  his 
hear  him  groan,  I  would  have  torture.  No  one  to  comfort,  no 
given  up  all  for  her,  would  have  living,  loving,  even  kind  souls  to 
left  home  and  property,  gold  and  try  to  soothe  his  despair  and  as- 
everything  for  her.  It  would  have  sure  him  of  one  constant  friend, 
been  a  cheap  sacrifice  to  make  her  that  earth  yet  contained  some- 
happy.  Yet  for  the  circumstan-  thing  that  was  good,  where  all 
ces  that  surround  me  now— no  seemed  so  false,  a  barren,  desolate 
fkultof  mine— I  am  forsaken  for  wilderness. 

the  paltry  glitter  of  the  world  and  And  she  that  loved  him  best  of 
its  admiration.  all,  had  no  right  to  go  to  him  and 

I  entered  into  all  this  and  flin-  offer  consolation,  assure  him  that 
cied  him  day  after  day,  pining,  he  was  for  dearer  in  this  hour  of 
writhing  away,  scorched  by  a  sor-  bereavement,  and  that  all  the 
row  too  heavy  to  bear  alone,  and  warmth  of  one  affectionate  heart 
I  longed  unutterably  to  comfort,      was  poured  out  upon  him,  till  it 

The  blight  seemed  to  fall  yet  sickened  of  its  own  anguish  and 
more  drearily  upon  the  place. —  despair,  its  own  wilderness  as 
Even  Nature  seemed  to  feel  it,  dreary  as  his. 
shivering  under  a  frost  that  made  I  grew  too  weak  for  my  wonted 
her  aspect  grey  and  hoary,  killing  tasks,  and  so  pale  that  they  asked 
the  herbage  on  the  fields  and  me  if  I  was  sick.  I  told  them  I 
meadows,  and  tossing  dark,  sod-  was  not  well,  only  tired  and  Ian* 
den  stubble  on  the  wind.  guid,  and  sat  with  my  needle  in 

Mr.  Chauncey  was  better,  it  hand,  stitching  garment  after 
was  said;  indeed  his  son's  greater  garment,  too  feeble  then  for  house- 
trouble   had   had    the    effect   of  hold  work. 

arousing  him  from  his  torpor,  and  Mother,  alarmed,  would  have 
had  alarmed  him  into  some  signs  dosed  me  with  her  mixtures,  or 
of  life.  The  young  gentleman  sent  for  a  physician,  but  the  latter 
was  seldom  seen  even  by  the  most  I  positively  refdsed  to  permit;  the 
familiar  of  the  servants.  He  former  I  patiently  allowed,  when 
would  lock  himself  up  for  hours,  I  could  swallow  them,  in  order  to 
and  they  could  hear  him  pacing  get  rid  of  her  questioning.  Fa- 
the  floor  and  groaning  as  if  his  ther  wanted  me  to  ride  out  on  old 
heart  would  break.  Then  at  night-  Billy,  or  take  the  buggy  and  go, 
fitU  he  would  steal  away  to  the  and  kindly  informed  me  of  all  his 
woods  and  stay  there  sometimes  plans,  taking  great  pains  to  make 
till  the  morning.  me  understand  how  many  boxes 
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he  would  have  made  for  his  peach 
crop  next  summer,  and  what 
profit  they  expected  from  the 
orchards.  As  I  was  quiet,  I  had 
the  semhlance  at  least  of  a  listen- 
er. 

When  mother  would  express 
her  fears  ahout  my  health,  fkther 
would  81^, 

"  Kever  mind,  wife.  The  girl's 
well  enough,  only  everybody  must 
be  sick  sometimes,  must'nt  they, 
Mary?  and  you've  always  had 
such  good  health  that  it  don't  do 
to  complain  now.  I  think  she's 
overworked  herself,  Margaret, 
she's  often  done  more  than  she 
ought  to.  And  I've  said  so  be- 
fore." 

<<  I  don't  know  as  to  that,  Mr. 
Ashburton.  When  I  was  a  young 
girl,  I  could  do  twice  what  Mary 
does  without  feeling  fatigued,  and 
it  did  me  no  harm." 

"  TutI  tuti  wife.  Look  at  you, 
and  look  at  Mary.  Why  in  your 
smallest  days,  you  were  as  big 
again  as  her.  You  were  a  stout, 
buxom  lass,  a  pretty  good  armful 
of  you,  as  I  know  by  experi- 
ence." 


Father  roared  out  a  laughing, 
and  mother,  though  not  half 
pleased,  had  to  do  it  too.  She 
took  the  sewing  from  me  then, 
and  insisted  upon  keeping  it  out 
of  my  hands  till  I  was  better. — 
But  I  begged  part  of  it  back 
again,  telling  her  I  must  have 
something  to  do,  or  the  time 
would  pass  too  drearily. 

Thus  the  days  wore  on.  Win- 
ter was  passing  away,  spring  had 
begun.  The  daffodils  sprang 
out  into  yellow  bloom  in  the  soft 
grass  that  carpeted  the  A:ont  yard, 
varied  with  one  or  two  clusters  of 
snow-drops  and  jonquils.  The 
robins  piped  musically  on  the 
drooping  eaves,  and  the  wrens 
built  their  nests  over  the  door.— 
The  little  buds  on  the  trees  began 
to  assume  form,  and  send  out 
leaflets,  tender,  tiny  things  from 
their  scaly  envelope,  while  the 
vines  grew  verdant,  the  embryo 
bushes  bristly  with  spikes,  in  the 
breath  of  Spring. 

(TO  BB  CONTINUED.) 
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MY  SOUTHERN  HOME. 


BT  COL.  BPUHBIKO  H.  JOSBS,  OF  WXST  TiaOIHIA. 


By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remem- 
bered Z  Ion  .—Psalm  cxzxrii. 


If  Judean  captives  sat  and  wept 

By  Babel's  river's  sides, 
As  memories  of  Zion  far, 

Came  flowing  as  the  tides; 
If  on  the  willows  hung  their  harps, 

When  asked  to  wake  a  strain 
Of  Zion's  plaintive  melody, 

On  Chaldea'B  distant  plain; 

If  they  a  fearful  curse  invoked, 

Upon  each  cunning  hand; 
Frayed  that  each  traitor  tongue  benumbed, 

Might  paralytic  stand; 
If  they  allowed  disloyalty. 

Old  memories  to  destroy. 
If  they  held  not  Jerusalem 

Above  their  chiefest  joy; 

Shall  I  not  weep  Virginia's  hills. 

Her  grassy  slopes  and  plains; 
Her  cities  and  her  villages; 

Her  cottages  and  fanes; 
Her  sons  so  gallant,  chivalrous; 

Her  bracing  mountain  air; 
Her  daughters  pure  and  beautiful. 

And  true  as  they  are  fair? 
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Shall  not  my  harp  remain  unstrung, 

The  captive  eing  no  more: 
How  can  I  wake  the  minstrelsy 

Of  "  Old  Virginia's  shore?" 
The  Swiss  may  pine  for  glaciers  wild; 

The  Scot  for  glen  and  lake; 
The  Suliote  for  his  Island  home, 

Where  maids  the  vintage  make; 

I  pine  for  grand  old  mountains  far. 

Where  the  free  Eagle's  form 
Floats  dimly  in  the  upper  sky, 

Pierce  monarch  of  the  storm! 
The  scene  of  happy  hoyhood's  years; 

Of  manhood's  vigorous  prime; 
Of  memories  that  shall  e'en  survive 

The  withering  touch  of  Time  I 

For  there  a  sainted  mother  sleeps, 

Beneath  the  grassy  sod; 
And  there's  my  darling  brother's  form, 

Bed  with  his  young  life's  blood; 
And  there  a  pure  and  gentle  wife 

Weeps  in  her  widowhood; 
And  there  a  grey-haired  father  mourns, 

The  loved  ones  gone  to  €rod! 

A  curse  then  on  my  good  right  hand ; 

A  curse  upon  my  tongue; 
If  I  forget  my  Southern  home, 

The  loins  of  which  I  sprung  I 
There  let  me  go  I  my  heart  is  there; 

There  I  may  calmly  die; 
Virginia's  turf  must  wrap  my  clay; 

Her  winds  my  requiem  sigh  I 

Johnson's  Island,  Ohio,  Sept.  22, 1864. 
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[Correspondence  of  "  The  Land  we  Love.**] 

In  our  last,  we  had  tried  to  men,  imported  for  the  purpose- 
present  to  the  reader  the  vast  pre-  Here,  also,  we  see  the  pavilions 
limlnary  works  necessitated  by  intended  for  the  repose  of  the 
the  Exposition,  together  with  an  different  sovereigns,  on  the  oc- 
idea  of  its  shape  and  method  of  casion  of  their  visit  to  the  Ex- 
construction.  We  mentioned  that  position;  gotten  up  in  the  style  of 
the  Exposition  building  was  situ-  their  country,  and  decorated  in  a 
ated  in  one  corner  of  the  vast  manner  corresponding  to  the  rank 
Champs  de  Mars;  too  vast  indeed,  of  their  noble  visitors.  We  have, 
on  first  thought,  for  the  purpose  also,  in  the  Park,  which  is  bound- 
intended:  but  it  was  precisely  ed  on  the  one  side  by  the  Seine, 
from  this  excess  of  space  that  the  the  Exhibition  of  the  English  and 
idea  arose  to  form  the  large  and  French  war  departments,  vast 
beautiful  park  by  which  the  Ex-  lifting  engines,  Hussian  stables 
position  is  surrounded.  The  filled  with  fine  specimens  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars  contains  about  horses  of  that  country;  model 
500,000  square  yards,  of  which  cities  for  the  poor  (cit6s  ouvri^n,) 
the  Exposition  covers  nearly  200,-  being  attempts  at  the  solution  of 
000,  leaving  an  excess  of  more  one  of  the  most  important  and 
than  300,000  square  yards.  This,  interesting  questions  of  the  day, 
like  the  building  itself,  was  di-  viz:  to  provide  cheap  and  com- 
vided  among  the  different  nations,  fortable  accommodations  for  the 
according  to  their  necessities;  the  working  classes.  On  the  banks  of 
portion  of  the  park  assigned  them,  the  Seine,  are  the  exhibitions  of 
corresponding  as  nearly  as  pos-  the  English  and  French  marines, 
sible  with  their  section  of  the  life-boats  and  various  systems  for 
building.  In  this  park,  which  is  saving  the  lives  of  persons  on 
conveniently  divided  by  walks,  we  board  wrecked  vessels.  In  the 
find  all  the  machinery  which,  by  river,  lie  quantities  of  boats  of  all 
reason  of  its  size  or  nature,  it  was  descriptions,  from  the  ancient 
impossible  to  place  in  the  build-  looking  gallery  of  the  Viceroy  of 
ing  proper;  all  the  steam  boilers  Egypt,  rowed  by  a  number  of 
and  apparatus  employing  fire,  dark-skinned  Egyptians,  to  the 
light-houses,  wind-mills,  chimes,  smart  looking  modem  yacht,  and 
specimens  of  all  kinds  of  archi-  the  still  more  useful,  but  not  so 
tecture,  Arab  tents  and  American  handsome  steamboat.  In  fact  a 
farm-houses,  Egyptian  temples,  few  hours  spent  in  wandering 
English  cottages,  the  ancient  con-  through  this  strange  conglomera* 
structions  of  Mexico,  specimens  tion,  would  almost  make  us  de- 
from  China,  Hussla,  etc.,  built  in  mand,  if  the  days  of  Aladin  had 
many  instances  by  native  work-  not  returned.    Our  imagination, 
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however,  is  prevented  from  stray-  circulation,  leaving  but  seven  to 
ing  very  &r  by  the  many  signs  of  be  occupied  by  articles  exposed. — 
modem  industry  which  surround  The  first  of  these  galleries,  far 
us  on  every  side,  and  the  sight  of  more   vast   than    the   others,  is 
a  Celestial,  guardian  of  a  Chinese  known  as   the  *' gallery  of  ma- 
temple,  crying  in  good  French,  chines,."    and    is   probably     the 
*'  Cinquante    centimes    d'entr^el  largest  and  most  remarkable  piece 
Messieurs  I  cinquante  centimes!"  of  sheet  iron  work  extant~81  feet 
makes    us      suspect     that     this  high  and  111  feet  wide;  while  the 
Chinaman  might  have .  been  bom  periphery  of  the   central  ellipse 
in  Paris,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  has  a  length  of  1326  yards.    The 
gigantic  masquerade.     There  is,  roof  is  corrugated  iron,  supported 
however,  one  department  of  the  by  trellised  arches  in  sheet  iron 
Park  that  will  awaken  the  admira-  spanning  the  entire  width,  and 
tion  of  almost  every    one,  and  sustained  on  columns  of  the  same 
eapecially   of   the   fair   sex,   the  material,  to  which  are  bolted  the 
^^Beserved  Garden,"  a  portion  of  sheet  iron  sides  of  the  building. — 
the   Park   enclosed  for  the  pur-  Bising  30  feet  or  more  above  the 
pose  of    a  horticultural  exhibi-  other  galleries,  the  upper  portion 
tion,  and  containing  a  number  of  is   almost   exclusively   in   glass; 
hot-houses;     one    especially   re-  thus  giving  ample    light,  which 
markable  for  its  size,  and  others  the  other  galleries  receive  by  sky- 
for  their  mode  of    constmction.  lights.    In  the  centre,  a  platform 
Here,  also,  we    have   the  enor-  supported  by  pillows  at  a  height 
mous  sea,  and  fresh  water  aquari-  of  12  feet  permits  a  continuous 
urns,  with  beautiful  grottoes,  giv-  promenade  around  the  entire  gal- 
ing  passage  under  them,  and  thus  lery,  to  view  the   thousand  and 
permitting  a  view  of  these  mon-  one  machines  exposed  below,  as 
strous  curiosities    in    all    their  it  were  a  panorama,  while  stairs 
movements    and     their  various  placed  every  100  yards  orsoper- 
habits.    But  to  all  these  things  mit  an  easy  descent  should  our  at- 
we  will  revert  in  detail  hereafter,  tention  be  specially  attracted. — 
my  plan  being  to  take  up  and  ex-  The  shafting  which  gives  motion 
amine  the  exhibition  of  each  na-  to  these  hundreds  of  machines  is, 
tion  separately;  that  is  to  study  as  neccessitated  by  the  form  of 
the  Exposition  by  sections,  rather  the  building  in  sections,  that  is 
than  by  galleries.     This  disposi-  short  lengths,  each  section  receiv- 
tion  permits  of  a  little  more  va-  ing  power  ftom  a  separate  engine 
riety  than  would  the  latter,  which,  of  a  different  pattem,  which    is 
however,   would    probably    offer  furnished  with  steam  by  the  boil- 
some  advantages  for  comparisons,  ers  outside;  thus  giving  opportu- 
Having  given  thus  a  glance  at  nity  to  test  practically  the  merits 
the  vast  plan,  let  us  return  to  the  of  the  different  systems  put  for- 
Sxposition  proper:  Of  the  many  ward  in  competition.   Around  the 
galleries  that  I  mentioned  in  my  sides   are  smaller  machines  and 
first  article  several  are  narrow  differentkindsof  apparatus,  while 
and  destined  exclusively  for  the  the  walls  are  covered  with  speci- 
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mens  of  their  work,  or  with  maps 
and  drawings. 

But  not  to  stop  too  long  on  the 
first  notice  of  this  gigantic  gallery, 
I  would  but  mention  that  it  is 
surrounded  without  by  a  wide 
covered  walk  where  they  have  in- 
stalled the  restaurants  and  re- 
freshment saloons,  and  where  one 
can  eat  after  the  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice of  any  or  all  nations. 

Proceeding  inwards,  the  next 
concentric  gallery,  divided  by  a 
half  high  partition  into  two  parts, 
is  devoted  to  ^' first  products" 
(mati6re8  premieres)  of  all  kinds: 
the  first  part  containing  the 
woods,  minerals,  metals,  earths, 
the  results  of  their  first  transfor- 
mation, in  fact  everything  of  a 
gross  description,  while  the  sec- 
ond is  filled  with  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  all  sorts  of  fibre,  in  its  various 
stages  of  preparation,  and  wrought 
into  the  fabric.  In  this  gallery  of 
primary  products,  we  have  a  pan- 
orama of  the  speciality  of  pro- 
duction of  every  nation;  a  natural 
geography,  which  speaks  to  the 
eye,  and  almost  permits  us  to  de- 
scribe the  physical  character  of  a 
country,  from  what  it  here  places 
before  us  as  its  speciality.  Of 
every  thing  to  be  used  hereafter 
in  manufactures  we  have  here  a 
sample,  metals  of  all  kinds  with 
which  to  construct  the  machines, 
materials  of  every  description  to 
feed  them,— and  these  in  every 
stage  of  preparation— from  the 
ore  that  resembles  a  worthless 
rock  to  the  fine  ingot  and  polish- 
ed arbor;  from  the  cotton  in  the 
boU,  the  silk  in  the  cocoon  to  the 
spectrum  of  variously  dyed  threads 
and   to  the  magnificent  rolls  of 


cloths,  silks,  damasks  and  every 
variety  of  rich  fabric. 

The  next  gallery,  divided  like 
the  preceeding,  into  two  parts,  is 
allotted  to  the  article  of  Ihrtss 
(vetement,)  taken  in  a  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  as  including 
every  thing  that  is  necessary,  con- 
venient or  ornamental  to  the  per- 
son. Assuredly,  nowhere  will  we 
find  a  more  striking  application  of 
the  old  latin  proverb,  ^'  de  guxU- 
bus  non  eat  disputandum'^^; — a  gi- 
gantic masquerade  with  figures  in 
all  costumes,  Arom  the  Norwegian, 
covered  with  skins  and  smelling 
naturally  offish  and  rancid  grease, 
to  the  Parisian,  elegant  altogeth- 
er in  the  height  of  &shion.  Ele- 
gant dresses,  costing  thousands  of 
francs;  dainty  shoes,  of  exqoiaifce 
shape  and  workmanship;  cash- 
mere shawls,  laces;  splendid  dress- 
ing gowns;  jewels  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  of  royal  worth,  with  un- 
couth Persian  and  other  far  away 
eastern  garments;  Laplanders  in 
their  sleds,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fact  a 
gathering  from  antipodes,  in 
which,  as  I  have  noticed,  the  mod- 
em naturally  predominates.  It  is 
interesting,  not  only  for  the  cari- 
ous differences  that  I  have  re- 
marked, and  for  the  beautiful  ar- 
ticles, almost  works  of  art  that 
we  find  there,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  we  there  see  machine 
made  specimens  of  many  articles 
hitherto  entirely  fabricated  by 
hand;  and  it  affords  us  another 
opportunity  to  evalue  the  succesa- 
ful  march  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion. 

Continuing  inwards,  we  next 
come  to  the  gallery,  or  rather  the 
two  galleries,  devoted  to  "Furni- 
ture," (mobilier,)  and  here  may 
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be  spent  many  pleasant  hours,  by 
any  one  fond  of  beautiful  porce- 
lain, fine  glass,  and  objects  of  art 
intended  for  embellishment. — 
Pamiture  of  all  descriptions,  car- 
pets, tapestries,  sculptured  woods, 
silver  ware,  bronzes,  with  clocks 
and  apparatus  of  horology,  both 
of  precision  and  for  decoration, 
on  every  side;  while  above  and 
around  are  innumerable  brack- 
ets, candelabras  and  apparatus  for 
heating  and  lighting.  It  has  al- 
together the  appearance  of  an 
enormous  household  on  a  moving 
day. 

We  have  next  the  gallery  of 
^<  material  for  the  liberal  arts," 
(materiel  des  arts  liberaux,)  com- 
prising specimens  of  printing  and 
binding,  exposed  not  only  to  show 
the  practical  advancement  of  the 
trade,  but  also  as  works  of  art- 
there  being'some  book-binders  who 
are  almost  ranked  as  artists  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  design 
and  the  fine  execution  of  their  il- 
luminated covers. 

Our  admiration  is  called  forth 
by  quantities  of  the  most  exqui- 
site photographs  and  engravings, 
which  we  find  here,  together  with 
all  sorts  of  systems  of  producing 
them.  To  this  gallery  also  ap- 
pertains the  instruments  of  music; 
and  in  order  that  the  merits  of 
the  different  instruments  may  be 
appreciated  we  have  here  a  con- 
tinuous concert,  usually  by  excel- 
lent players,  who  receive  a  very 
liberal  share  of  public  attention. 
Almost  along  side  we  find  anoth- 
er class  of  instruments  of  a  far 
less  pleasing  type:  saws,  and  scal- 
pels, forceps  and  all  the  dreaded 
paraphernalia  of  the  surgical  and 
medical   professions:    an  exposi- 


tion vastly  curious,  however,  as 
showing  the  amount  of  ingenuity 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  appa- 
ratus to  neatly  carve  humanity. 
Here  also  we  see  a  magnificent 
display  of  engineering,  astronom- 
ical and  optical  instruments, 
among  which  we  will  hereafter 
notice  whatever  maybe  especial- 
ly new  or  interesting. 

The  next  concentric  circle  is 
known  as.  the  picture  gallery  and 
is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  modem  artists.  Here 
the  crowd  of  every  class  come  to 
refresh  their  eyes  and  ease  their 
brain— tired  by  hours  spent  in 
the  sight  and  study  of  machines 
and  their  harsh  geometric  forms. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  in 
an  exhibition  so  large  as  this,  and 
above  all  in  one  so  cosmopolitan, 
we  find  many  works  of  very  me- 
diocre merit;  some,  indeed,  are 
so  shockingly  bad  as  to  make  us 
wonder  that  they  were  admitted 
to  an  exhibition  where  every  thing 
was  to  be  of  the  best:  still  each 
section  bears  the  impress  of  its 
nationality,  and  good,  bad  or  in- 
difierent,  ofiers  an  interest  in  that 
it  permits  a  just  comparison. 

There  are  also  several  galleries 
of  pictures  in  the  park  belonging  to 
difierent  governments  and  which 
were  too  large  to  be  installed  in  the 
palace;  such  are  the  exhibitions 
of  Bavaria  and  Belgium— the  lat- 
ter being  almost  a  collection  of 
gems,  some  ancient,  some  mod- 
em. There  are  several  of  these 
pictures,  to  which  we  will  here- 
after devote  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription, not  only  because  they 
are  things  of  beauty  and  deserve 
to  live,  but  also  because  we  de- 
sire to  acquaint  our  readers  with 
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whatever  has  attracted  general  the  building;  It  appears  in  itself 
attention,  I  will  not  say  from  the  nothing  remarkable  ;  a  payilion 
official  Juries,  but  from  that  great  in  its  centre  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
Judge  more  natural,  and  by  far  hibition  of  the  weights  and 
more  impartial,  an  enlightened  moneysof  all  countries;  on eitber 
people.  side  of  which  we  have  beds  of 

We  find  here  and  there  in  this  flowers  and  fountains.  Between 
gallery  some  fine  specimens  of  the  pillars  which  sustain  the  roof 
(Sculpture,  both  in  bronze  and  of  the  open  gallery,  we  have 
marble;  the  converging  alleys  are  pieces  of  statuary,  while  the  walla 
filled  with  it,  and  there  are  several  of  the  building  are  hung  with 
compositions  that  will  cause  us  to  architectural  drawings.  A  pleas- 
pause,  interested  or  reflective,  ant  place   to    rest  a    few    mo- 

The  next  is  a  special  gallery,  ments  when  tired  of  the  sights 
the  result  of  a  very  happy  idea,  within.  From  its  centre  too,  radi- 
and  which  has  produced  one  of  ate  all  the  streets  running  to  the 
the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  outer  circumference,  and  which  I 
great  whole.  It  is  called  the  forgot  to  mention,  are  named 
"History  of  Labor,"  (Histoire  after  the  countries  which  they 
du  travail,)  and  amply  Justifles  its  traverse;  thus,  Bue  de  Grand 
name.  Commencing  from  the  Bretagne  ;  Bue  d'Afrique ;  Bne 
earliest  times,  we  have  here  the  de  Chine,  etc.,  which  offers  an 
results  of  the  struggles  of  nearly  easy  and  quick  method  of  find- 
all  nations  to  approach  perfection;  ing  the  exhibition  of  any  particu- 
its   point   of  departure    and  its  lar  nation. 

present  advancement.  It  is  a  Having  thus  given  our  readers 
curious  history  thus  written  in  the  a  general  idea  of  the  Expoaition, 
works  of  all  people,  and  is  well  its  arrangements  and  its  contents, 
worthy  of  a  thoughtflil,  carefiil  we  propose  to  study  the  depart- 
visit.  It  would,  however,  be  a  ment  of  each  nation  more  in  de- 
learned  archeologue  who  would  tail,  and  to  stop  an  instant,  wher- 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  whole  ever  we  find  anythmg  interesting 
of  this  curious  panorama;  In-  or  curious;  in  &ct,  to  make  our 
scriptions  on  stone,  from  the  rude  readers  conversant  with  whatever 
writing  of  the  Ftolemys,  to  the  may  hereafter  be  the  theme  of 
most  perfect  specimens  of  modern  conversation,  or  live  in  the  remi- 
lithographic  art; curiously  chiseled  niscences  of  the  visitors  to  this 
wares  in  gold  and  silver,  and  old  great  fair.  We  only  regret  that 
armor  with  casques  looking  like  we  are  not  able  to  add  to  our 
kitchen  utensils;  in  fact  examples  articles  a  certain  number  of  il- 
of  every  thing,  and  from  every  lustrations,  which  would  aid  our 
nation.  explications  and    afford    an  ad- 

This  is  the  last  of  the  concen-  ditional  pleasure  to  our  readers, 
trie  galleries,  and  from  it  we  enter  but  the  limits  of  our  articles,  and 
the  central  garden,  of  which  we  the  nature  of  the  publication, 
«an  make  the  tour  under  a  pro-  (non-iUustrated)  for  which  we 
tecting  roof  that    extends  f^om  write  will  not  permit. 
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We  will  commence  our  explica-  be  hoped  the  present  Exposition 
tions,  as  in  courtesy  bound,  by  an  will  help  to  eradicate, 
examination  of  the  exhibitions  of  Mounting  to  the  little  gallery 
our  hosts,  and  will  extend  it  to  that  I  have  spoken  of,  by  a  flight 
those  of  other  nations  without  of  steps,  we  find  ourselves  oyer- 
any  specified  order.  looking  a  vast  and  busy  scene;  on 

In  point  of  space,  France  has  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  ^teps  is  a  tri- 
certainly  reserved  to  herself  more  ^™P*^al  pyramid  of  worked 
than  the  lion's  share,  for  of  the  "petals,  that  is  to  say,  formed  of 
200,000  square  yards  covered  by  P^P®**  ^^^  ^^^^^  «<«•»  ^^^  "- 
building,  she  occupies  80,000  ti»tically  arranged  and  formed 
square  yards,  besides  innumerable  ^°^  *  pyramid.  In  one,  we  have 
dependencies  In  the  Park.  From  columns  of  piping  supporting  a 
this  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  ma-  ^®™e  ^^  ***«  shape  of  a  huge 
jority  of  articles,  she  excels  in  wrought  copper  kettle,  some  7 
point  of  quantity,  every  other  na-  ^^^  ^^  diameter,  by  8^  feet  deep, 
lion;  but  the  quality  is  often  dis-  and  the  columns  are  placed  on  a 
puted.  base  in  the  shape  of  a  sheet  of 

^.  '  ^       ^     ^         , .  laminated  lead  nearly  9  feet  wide 

The  department  of  machinery  by  66  or  70  feet  long.  The  pyra- 
isextensiveand  vasty  interesting  ^^^^  ^^^  other  side  is  similar 
to  any  one  fond  of  the  mechani-  ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
calarts  andeventhemeremanof  drawn  and  not  soldered,  and  the 

many  examples  presented  of  tests 
that  they  have  been  submitted  to, 

But  two  other  nations  can  rival  permit  us  to  appreciate  the  value 
in  this  respect  with  France,  viz:  of  this  mode  of  fabrication.  We 
[England  and  the  United  States,  see,  also,  some  curious  examples 
and  their  expositions  are  necessari-  of  pipes  in  lead,  separated  by  in- 
ly limited,  from  the  fact  that  they  temal  longitudinal  partitions  into 
are  strangers.  It  is  but  a  short  several  separate  conduits, 
time  since  France  imported  much  Immediately  in  rear  of  these 
of  her  machinery,  and  used  in  pyramids  is  the  exposition  of 
her  fabrications  English  iron  al-  cordage,  for  marine  and  land 
most  exclusively,  now  she  has  a  usage,  both  in  hemp  and  iron;  the 
large  number  of  iron  mines  and  most  considerable  being  an  iron 
refining  works  in  operation,  and  rope  of  a  decreasing  rectangular 
from  this  advancement  all  the  section,  507  yards  long,  and 
other  industries  have  received  an  weighing  over  10,000  pounds,  it  is 
impulse,  and  the  mechanical  arts  intended  for  the  mines  of  Greusot. 
are  now  being  rapidly  developed  A  step  further  and  we  are  in 
and  put  in  execution  in  this  the  midst  of  the  machines  for  the 
country,  which,  but  a  few  years  manufacture  of  fabrics  of  all  de- 
«ince,  was  the  avowed  enemy  to  scriptions,  commencing  naturally 
anything  like  mechanic  labor;  a  with  those  intended  for  preparing 
prejudice  that  has  not  yet  entirely  the  thread,  and  exposed  chiefly 
disappeared,  and  which  it  is  to  by  the  manu&cturers  of  the  cit- 


the  world  will  find  there  much  to 
instruct  and  amuse, 
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ies,  where  their  indaetries  form  a 
Bpeciality;  Lyons  for  silk,  Bouen 
fbr  cotton,  etc.  We  have,  in  the 
(Arder  we  pass  them,  all  the  ma- 
chines for  carding,  rolling  and 
spinning  wool,  preparing  it  com- 
pletely for  the  loom— also  for  felt- 
ing; and  along  side  a  repetition  of 
the  same  style  of  machinery,  with 
the  difference  that  is  for  working 
cotton.  With  these  we  have 
looms  innumerable,  from  the  old 
style  hand  loom  to  the  most  re- 
cently perfected  automatic  ma- 
chine that  works  with  marvelous 
precision  and  rapidity.  The  sys- 
tem generally  employed,  and 
which  almost  every  one  under- 
stands, is  that  of  Jacquard,  in 
which  the  pattern  is  arranged  by 
means  of  holes  pierced  in  pieces  of 
card-board,  for  doing  which  we 
have  here  several  machines;  but 
anew  machine  that  is  exposed, 
permits  of  replacing  the  card- 
board by  paper,  which  diminishes 
wonderfully  the  cost  and  volume 
of  the  pattern.  In  the  Jacquard 
system,  where  the  rising  of  the 
warp  is  regulated  by  the  pierced 
card-boards,  it  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  have  as  many  of  them  as 
there  are  woofs  in  the  pattern, 
which  sometimes  amounts  to  500 
or  a  1000,  and  becomes  both  ex- 
pensive and  voluminous;  by  the 
new  method  this  is  avoided  and 
the  saving  is  said  to  be  eleven 
twelfths  of  the  present  expense. 
This  improvement  is  due  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Acklin. 

Here  we  see  also  the  machines 
for  hosiery  and  fancy  goods;  chief- 
ly an  exhibition  of  knitting  ma- 
chines of  the  most  improved  pat- 
terns, both  straight  and  circular; 
though  the  latter  seems  to  pre- 


dominate, and  to  be  most  in  fa- 
vor. The  old  style,  straight, 
hand,  knitting  machines  could 
make  on  an  average  5000  stitches 
a  minute;  moved  by  steam  power, 
they  made  ten  times  as  much,  say 
50,000,  whilst  the  best  circular 
machines,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, make  500,000,  say  3,000,000 
stitches  an  hour. 

Our  attention  is  also  attracted 
by  several  machines  for  making 
fishing  nets:  they  work  with  ra- 
pidity and  turn  out  a  very  neat 
article;  the  gallery  in  their  neigh- 
borhood is  all  festooned  with  their 
products.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  machines  for  making  shawls, 
laces,  fringes,  trimmings,  etc., 
which,  though  all  are  curious,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  enumer- 
ate but  in  a  catalogue. 

A  curious,  though  simple,  ex- 
position that  we  find  along  side 
is  that  of  the  apparatus  intended 
for  pisciculture— a  science  alto- 
gether recent,  and  due  chiefly  to 
the  patient  observations  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Joseph  Remy,  an 
unlettered  fisherman  of  the  Voe- 
ges.  By  careful  watching,  pas- 
sing for  this  purpose  many  days 
in  the  water  hidden  by  the  rushes 
he  discovered  the  system  of  repro- 
duction in  the  piscine  tribe,  and 
saw  how  the  eggs  were  made  fe- 
cundating, and  that  ordinarily  the 
female  deposed  them  in  a  hole 
which  she  scrapes  out  and  after- 
wards re-covers  with  her  tail. — 
He  thus  found  that  from  many 
natural  causes,  an  eddy  washing 
them  away,  a  sudden  freeze  where 
the  water  was  shallow,  or  their 
being  left  to  dry  on  the  sand  by 
the  waters  retiring,  few,  very  few 
indeed,  were  produced.  He  there- 
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fore  set  about  constructing  all  the 
necesAary  apparatus  in  which  to 
hatch  out  and  raise  the  young,  etc ; 
in  fact  he  resolved  the  problem 
completely,  and  created  a  new, 
and  certainly  most  useful  science, 
when  we  think  of  what  impor- 
tance is  every  thing  that  tends 
towards  increasing  food  in  coun- 
tries as  densely  populated  as  is 
the  most  of  Europe.  I  have  giv- 
en a  mere  notice  of  it,  but  pisci- 
culture is  now  taught  in  most 
of  the  higher  engineering  schools 
in  Prance. 

Following  this  interesting  but 
modest  exposition,  is  that  of  the 
machines  and  appliances  for  print- 
ing, both  on  cloth  and  paper, 
f)rom  the  simple  machine  with 
which  we  are  all  acquainted,  to 
the  calico  printing  machines  for 
-«everal  colors,  and  the  machines 
for  printing  wall  paper,  an  in- 
dustry that  has  certainly  made  an 
4i8tonishing  progress;  for  to-day, 
they  imitate  wonderfully  well  the 
ancient  wall-hangings  that  were 
made  in  stamped  leather,  at  a  price 
but  little  above  that  of  ordinary 
wall  paper.  There  are  also  press- 
es for  lithography,  for  printing 
engravings,  and  machines  for 
•copying  the  engravings  them- 
selves, in  steel;  that  is  to  say,  en- 
graving several  plates  from  the 
original.  It  is  worked  by  electric- 
ity, and  is  simple  in  conception 
and  execution.  The  original  en- 
graving has  all  its  lines  filled  up 
with  a  non-conducting  substance, 
say  a  varnish,  and  is  fastened  to 
a  plate,  to  which  is  given  a  slow 
rotary  movement  (the  axis  of  ro- 
tation is  horizontal,)  a  wire  fasten- 
ed to  a  slide,  and  starting  from 
the  centre  of  rotation,  is  pushed 


by  means  of  a  fine  threaded  sere  w, 
across  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
nearly  all  points  of  which  are 
thus  touched  by  the  spiral  de- 
scribed on  the  rotating  plate,  by 
the  point  of  wire.  In  the  same 
plane  with  this  plate,  and  with 
their  axes  parallel,  are  fixed  a 
series  of  plates  intended  for  the 
copies.  Before  each  one  of  them 
is  a  small  electro-magnet,  to  the 
armature  of  which  is  attached  a 
graver  that  is  thrown  against  the 
plate  by  a  spring,  and  withdrawn 
when  the  armature  is  attracted 
by  the  electro-magnet.  The  mag- 
net, armature,  etc.,  is  mounted 
on  a  slide,  moved  by  means  of  a 
screw  across  the  surface  of  the 
plate  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  wire  stylus  of  the  first 
plate.  One  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery  is  attached  to  the  elctro- 
magnets  which  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  wire 
stylus  moving  across  the  surfiu^ 
of  the  engraving,  the  other  pole 
communicates  directly  with  this 
engraving.  When,  therefore,  the 
stylus  rests  against  the  plate,  the 
current  passes,  the  armatures  are 
attracted  by  the  electro-magnets, 
and  the  gravers  prevented  from 
touching  the  plates,  but  when,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  first  plate,  the 
stylus  passes  over  a  mark  contain- 
ing varnish,  the  current  is  inter- 
cepted, the  armatures  released, 
the  gravers  are  thrown  against 
the  plates,  and  make  there  a  dot 
or  scratch,  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  varnished  line  that  the  stylus 
has  passed,  and  so  on,  until  the 
whole  surface  of  the  engraving 
has  been  passed  over.  Evidently 
the  size  of  the  copy  depends  on 
the  relative  velocity  of  itself  and 
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the  model  plate.  We  have  here  an  A  soap  factory,  on  a  small  scale, 
almost  infinite  number  of  small  is  located  here,  and  all  the  differ- 
hand-printing,  lettering,  and  num-  ent  processes  of  manufiictnre  are 
hering  machines,  among  them  a  gone  through  on  the  spot.  The 
small  machine  for  printing  visiting  soap,  however,  is  produced  with- 
oards,  *' without  ink,"  as  says  the  out  the  aid  of  heat,  the  alkali 
placard,  the  meaning  of  which  is  being  united  to  the  fatty  matter 
that  the  ink,  which  by  the  nature  by  a  thorough  and  continued  trit- 
of  the  work  need  be  in  very  small  uration;  it  is  afterwards  forced 
quantity,  has  been  imbued  in  an  into  bars  of  any  desired  shape  of 
endless  band  of  cloth,  and  suffices  section,  cut,  pressed,  stamped  and 
for  a  large  number  of  cards.  It  ready  for  sale,  and  is,  apparently, 
turns  out  an  exceedingly  neat  ar-  an  excellent  article, 
tide  and  (being  run  by  hand,)  at  The  machinery  for  the  manu- 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  hundred  facture  of  candles  is  of  the  most 
per  minute.  improved  sort,  both  the  prepara- 

On  the  sides  we  have  several  tion  of  the  stearine  and  its  forma^ 
drawings  of  paper  machinery,  tion  into  candles.  The  first  is 
and  several  machines  for  prepar-  done  in  hydraulic  presses  of  very 
ing  the  pulps,  and  some  models  convenient  construction  for  this 
of  entire  factories.  purpose,  they  are  moulded  on  a 

At  this  point  we  enter  another  continuous  wick,  which  enters  the 
style  of  exhibition,  where  the  ap-  small  end  of  the  mould,  as  the 
paratus  takes  far  different  forms  candles  are  drawn  out  at  the  large 
from  those  that  we  have  just  re-  end:  they  are  then  polished  by 
garded;  it  is  the  department  of  being  rolled  along  a  table  by 
the  chemical  arts,  by  which  is  means  of  a  carrier,  while  brushea 
comprised  the  manufacture  of  moving  backward  and  forward 
soaps  and  candles,  of  caoutchouc,  across  the  table  rub  them  longi- 
Tarnishes  and  essences,  besides  tudinally,  after  which  they  are 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  prep-  stamped  and  are  ready  for  pack- 
arations.  We  also  find  here  ing  and  sale.  I  would  mention 
epecimens  of  the  products  of  the  an  improvement,  due  to  an  £ng- 
Imperial  tobacco  factories,  the  lish  manufacturer,  whereby  the 
''weed"  in  all  shapes  and  con-  large  end  is  made  tapering,  so  as 
ditions,  together  with  some  of  the  to  fit  any  candlestick;  ''it  is  an 
machinery  for  its  preparation. —  end  devoutly  to  be  wished  for"  by 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  to-  any  one  who  has  (and  who  haa 
bacco,  in  France,  is  one  of  the  not,)  experienced  the  annoyance 
government  monopolies,  and  the  of  having  a  candle  too  small  for 
sum  derived  from  it  forms  quite  the  socket, 
an  important  item  of  the  reve- 
nues. 
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Within  a  chamber,  which  the  rarest  taste, 

Conjoined  with  antique  &rt  and  wealth,  had  made 

The  fitting  shrine  of  a  divinity, 

A  lovely  Lady  sat,  on  whose  broad  brow 

There  beamed  a  beauty  not  expressed  by  words 

Of  our  poor  human  language.    Such  a  look 

As  souls  may  wear  when  purgatorial  fires 

Have  burned  away  the  many  stains  and  soils 

Of  earthly  errors,  and  upon  them  dawns, — 

Their  pangs  still  unforgotten— all  the  peace 

And  bliss  of  heaven.    She  had  suffered  much; 

Her  life  the  reproduction  of  an  oft  told  tale,— 

High  bhrth,  fair  face,  and  gifted  nature  linked 

To  poverty.    A  castle,  scarcely  fit 

For  human  habitation,  and  some  rare. 

And  costly  jewels  formed  her  worldly  dower 

And  wealth.    She  loved,  and  was  beloved  by  one, 

Who  matched  her  nature  as  deep  answereth  deep. 

They  were  the  halves  of  a  once  severed  soul, 

Which  fitted  to  each  other  would  have  made— 

Indissolubly  strong— a  perfect  whole. 

It  might  not  be— such  wealth  of  happiness 

Is  not  for  mortals  I    Duty  barred  their  bliss 

With  adamantine  chain  of  filial  love, 

And  she  with  woman^s  wondrous  strength, 

Made  sacrifice  not  only  of  herself. 

But  herselTs  dearer  part— the  man  she  loved! 

She  wedded  one  she  loved  not,  save  with  love 

Which  women  give  to  those,  whose  names  they  bear. 

Simply  because  they  bear  them.— Due  respect. 

And  calm  and  kindly  feeling,  whose  sole  fault 

Was  lack  of  love.    He,  material  wholly, 

Neither  looked,  nor  cared  for  more.    He  was*  content 

To  own  her  beauty,  and  to  know  his  name 

Derived  new  lustre  from  her  sharing  it. 

For  she  was  pure  as  her  own  bosom,  or 

The  spotless  ermine,  which  adorned  her  robes, 
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Whea  with  her  peers  of  England's  high  bom  dames, 
She  stood  before  her  Sovereign,  and  bowed  down 
In  loving  homage,  o^er  that  royal  hand 
Than  which  a  nobler  one  was  never  owned 
By  crownM  Queen  or  woman!    Full  of  years, 
Her  Lord  was  gathered  to  his  &thers,  mourned 
With  pensive  sadness,  no  parade  of  grief. 
He  blessed  her  as  he  died,  and  left  her  young, 
And  rich,  and  beautifhl.    She  had  all  gifts. 
Except  the  one  worth  all. — That  one  was  losti 
So  knowing  but  too  well,  the  happiness 
She  craved  so  keenly,  never  could  be  hers. 
She  meekly  took  the  lot  in  life  Cxod  gave. 
And  used  it  nobly.    Sitting  now  alone, 
With  scarcely  conscious  Angers  she  removed 
The  close  sealed  stone  beneath  whose  clinging  clasp 
The  fount  of  mem'ry  slumbered.    With  a  gush. 
The  bubbling  waters  from  their  prison  burst, 
And  with  their  mighty  volume  washed  away 
Her  cares  and  sorrows,  bringing  up  so  clear 
Her  life's  brief  spring  time  with  its  gleam  of  joy. 
That  though  the  present  was  not  all  forgot, 
Its  power  to  sway  her  vanished,  and  her  past 
Came  back  before  her  with  such  magic  force. 
That  in  her  thoughts  she  was  once  more  a  girl. 
And  lived  the  story  of  her  loving  o'er 
In  burning  words  like  these: 

*^  The  snow  has  wrapped  the  earth  as  in  a  mantle, 
The  midnight  winds  are  moaning  low  and  deep. 
And  I  within  my  locked,  luxurious  chamber, 
Tryst  with  the  sheeted  ghosts  of  memory  keep. 

This  soft  white  cloak,  above  the  frozen  landscape, 
The  weary  moon's  pure  beams  of  paley  gold. 
Are  fitting  types  of  my  enforced  existence. 
Lit  by  the  star  of  duty,  clear  but  cold. 

I  sit  alone  with  listless  hands  laid  idly, 
Yoid  of  all  purpose,  on  my  torpid  breast. — 
I  wonder  if  its  throbs  would  rise  so  calmly, 
If  God  had  sent  a  baby  there  to  rest!    ' 
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A  tiny  thing  with  clustering  chestnut  ringlets, 
And  eyes— not  black— bnt  mellow  golden  brown; 
It  might  have  been  if— now  such  thoughts  are  sinful,— 
God  and  the  angels  help  me  crush  them  down! 

Best  as  it  isl— yet  sometimes  thoughts  rebellious, 
Break  through  the  surface  of  my  iron  will. 
Recounting  all  the  sweets  life  has  denied  me, 
And  making  them  by  contrast  sweeter  still. 

They  do  not  last,  those  human  vain  repinings. 
Though  long  the  shadows,  which  they  cast,  remain, 
A  strength  comes  with  them,  product  bom  of  suffering — 
Faith  is  the  opiate,  Heaven  applies  to  pain! 

Here  gazing  deep  into  the  glowing  embers. 
Watching  the  weird,  fantastic  shapes  they  cast, 
I  see  as  if  within  a  magic  mirror, 
The  saddest  evening  of  our  buried  past. 

Do  you  remember  it  my  spirit 's-darling? — 
That  autumn  evening  when  the  sun  sank  low 
Into  a  sea  of  crimson  crested  cloudlets. 
And  earth,  and  air,  and  heaven  flamed  all  aglow 

With  fire  drawn  from  the  inmost  depths  of  nature, 
Though  cold,  and  pale,  and  faint  its  radiance  seemed 
To  tliat  transcending,  opalescent  glory. 
Which  in  our  pantmg  bosoms  flashed  and  beamed. 

When  the  wild  love  so  long  walled  in  and  fettered. 
Burst  all  its  barriers  and  with  torrent  strong. 
Bushed,  surged,  and  eddied  in  ecstatic  passion, 
And  whirled  us  in  delirious  bliss  along. 

Have  you  forgotten  the  close-wooded  thicket, 
.    Whose  tall  pines  darkled  on  the  scarlet  sky? 
How  you  besought  me  to  explore  its  shadows, 
How,  trembling,  I  refused  not  knowing  why? 

I  know  well  now  I  It  was  our  guardian  angel, 
Who  speeding  swiftly  from  some  crystal  sphere. 
Whispered  a  word  of  softly  solemn  warning 
To  my  unconscious,  half-reluctant  ear. 
YOL.  IV.— NO.  ni.  16 
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We  lingered,  wandering  through  the  quiet  village 
Till  evening  merged  in  twilight  dusk  and  chill, 
And  your  dear  hands,  which  held  my  own  so  fondly, 
Clasped  me  in  close  caresses  fonder  still. 

Beturning  thence,  we  reached  the  narrow  foot-path^ 
Along  the  craggy  hillside  rudely  thrown. 
Where  you  released  me  with  a  mournful  whisper: 
"  We  part,  my  own  love,— each  must  walk  alone.'' 

Ah  I  darling,  those  sad  words  were  too  prophetic 
Of  our  dark  future  with  its  woes  and  strife — 
Not  only  on  the  rugged  hill-side  parted, 
But  severed  from  each  other  through  all  life! 

As  on  we  crept,  in  words  as  soft  and  soothing 
As  mothers  use  when  suffering  babes  they  tend, 
I  tried  to  tell  you  that  our  hopeless  loving 
Must  here,  in  its  beginning,  find  its  end. 

Even  as  I  spoke,  my  fluttering  scarlet  mantle 
Was  pinioned  down  by  two  strong  arms  above; 
Then  came  a  wild,  sharp  moan,  a  frantic  pressure, 
And  then  the  first,  sweet  kiss  of  perfect  love. 

Another,  and  another,  till  I  pleaded 
All  &int  and  frightened,  white  as  ocean ^s  foam, 
Till  clinging  to  you  in  my  sudden  weakness. 
We  reached  the  ruined  castle,  I  called  home. 

Within  its  lonely  moss-grown  porch  we  cowered 
While  passion,  like  a  Tropic  tempest,  spurned  control, 
And  in  fierce  gusts  of  varying  bliss  and  anguish, 
Baged  on  resistless  through  each  frenzied  soul. 

Half  crazed  with  pain,  then  thrilled  with  fond  emotion, 
Despair  and  love  by  turns  possessed  each  heart, 
While  with  a  stroke  by  which  two  lives  were  murdered, 
We  struck  the  blow,  that  wrenched  our  love  apart. 

Ko  tears— our  woe  lay  far  beneath  their  sources; 
No  weak  regrets,  nor  stooping  to  repine. 
Our  life,  our  love,  ourselves,  with  strength  unearthly 
We  laid  with  conscious  hands,  on  duty's  shrine. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THS  BOUTHERN  PEOPLE    AS   ESTALBI6HED  BY    THE 


EVENTS  .OP  THE  LATE  WAR. 


The  late  head  of  the  Freed- 
men^s  Bureau,  in  Virginia,  (Gen. 
Terry)  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  result  of  the  late  war, 
was  hut  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  a  conflict  between  an 
inferior  and  superior  race  I  Since 
many  races  were  on  that  occasion 
arrayed  against  the  South,  it 
would  have  served  the  cause  of 
truth,  had  the  officer  in  question, 
been  a  little  more  explicit,  had  he 
told  us  to  which  of  the  allied 
races  he  attributed  the  superiority 
of  which  he  made  mention. — 
Whether  to  the  Teutonic,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  250,000  Prussians, 
Saxons,  Hessians,  Hanoverians, 
^.,  found  in  the  Federal  ranks, 
or  to  the  200,000  Irish,  who,  in 
the  same  ranks,  asserted  the 
claims  of  the  Celtic.  Or  to  the 
200,000  negroes,  without  whose 
aid,  according  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
South  would  have  prevailed— or 
to  the  two  millions  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  ^'  defended  the  life  of 
the  Nation  "  '*went  in  for  the  Old 
Flag,"  and  did  a  number  of  other 
funny  things,  such  as  ''  Skedad- 
dling" from  Bethel,  "cutting  dirt" 
from  Ball  Bun,  and  making 
themselves  scarce  generally,  when- 
ever the  field  became  too  hot  to 
suit  their  Northern  constitutions. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  lumped  the 
whole,  and  made  one  race  of  the 
amalg&m.  Since  the  congregated 
rabble  of  Europe,  is  gravely 
christened  «*  a  nation,  "  for  no 
other  reason,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 


than  that  it  is  collected  within  the 
territories  of  the  United  States, 
there  can  be,  most  assuredly,  no 
objection  to  dubbing  this  undi- 
gested mass  of  fighting  men  "  a. 
race.^^ 

Probably  we  may  be  infiuenced 
by  an  undue  partiality  for  our 
own  people.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  this  estimate  of  the 
General.  We  cannot  believe  that 
a  race  which  gave  birth  to  Wash- 
ington, Lee,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Ma- 
con, Lowndes,  Bandolph,  Pinck- 
ney,  Henry,  can  be  inferior  to  the 
races  we  have  described — to  Yan- 
kees and  negroes,  Germans  and 
Irish.  True,  the  united  mass 
subdued  us.  The  Huns  subjuga- 
ted the  Roman  Empire;  but  was 
Attila  superior  to  Julius  Caesar, 
or  the  race  frdhi  which  he  sprang, 
to  the  race  which  conquered  and 
civilized  the  world?  So  far  firom 
agreeing  with  General  Terry  in 
this  low  estimate,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  resistance  made 
by  the  soldiers  and  people  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  the  most  heroic 
of  which  there  is  any  account  in 
all  history.  In  order  to  prove 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  very 
cursory  glance  at  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  two  sections. 

First  of  all,  the  Confederates 
inhabited  a  country,  watered  on 
two  sides  by  the  ocean  and  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  intersected  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  had  no  navy. — 
By  the  innumerable  bays  and  riv- 
ers that  indent  the  country  in  all 
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directions,  the  enemy,  possessing 
six  hundred  vessels  of  war,  was 
enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior, to  capture  all  our  consider- 
able towns,  to  destroy  our  re- 
sources, to  separate  one  half  of 
the  Confederacy  from  the  other, 
to  establish  military  bases  where- 
ever  they  thought  proper,  and  to 
Hank  any  line  of  operations  that 
we  might  establish  in  any  part  of 
the  vast  field  of  hostilities.  His 
navy  entirely  blockaded  the  At- 
lantic ports,  and  rendered  all 
communication  with  foreign  coun- 
tries impossible;  an  advantage  to 
him  ofthe  most  vital  importance, 
since  it  enabled  him  to  cut  off  all 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  the  Confederacy,  which 
might  otherwise  have  reached  it 
from  abroad.  And  never  was  a 
belligerent  state  more  in  need 
of  such  supplies.  Its  troops 
were  never,  to  the  last  day  of 
the  war,  more  than  half  armed. 
For  more  than  two  years  of  the 
war,  they  had  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  old  smooth  bore  musket, 
the  rusty  sabre,  and  the  short 
range  cannon  of  a  passed  age, 
while  their  enemies  were  furnish- 
ed in  the  greatest  profusion, 
with  weapons  of  the  latest  inven- 
tion, procured,  by  the  cargo,  from 
Europe,  or  made  in  their  own 
manufactories  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  have  been 
wonderful,  had  the  Confederacy 
held  its  ground  for  a  single  year, 
though  it  had  been  able  to  oppose 
a  numerical  equality  to  the  North. 
But  that  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  North  arrayed  against 
us  a  force,  which,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, was  altogether  unexampled 


in  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  which  more  than  trebled  the 
host  with  which  Attila  desolated 
the  provinces  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire, which  doubled  the  foroea 
that  marched  under  the  banner 
of  Genghis  Khan,  and  quadrupled 
that  with  which  Tamerlane  swept 
Asia,  from  the  '^  guardian  river 
of  India,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Egean  sea."  According  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  from  first  to^ 
last,  during  a  war  of  four  years, 
lacking  a  few  days,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had 
under  arms,  3,100,000  men.  Ac- 
cording to  an  offldal  report,  pub- 
lished since  the  war,  the  force  was 
something  less,  viz:  2,600,000 
men  I  The  difference  always  ex- 
isting between  the  force  on  paper, 
and  the  force  actually  present,  is 
probably  represented  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  newspaper,  and 
the  official  statement.  We  doubt 
whether  a  history  of  all  the  Cm- 
sades,  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  to 
St  Louis,  would  make  an  ex- 
hibit of  such  numbers,  although 
they  ran  through  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years»  Allowing  the 
conscription  laws  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon to  have  furnished  200,000 
men  per  annum,  during  the  nine 
years  that  he  occupied  the  throne, 
(from  2d  Dec.  1804,  to  the  26ih 
April,  1814)  they  fail  by  800,000 
men  to  supply  a  force  numerically 
equal  to  that  borne  upon  the 
books  of  the  Federal  War  Office. 
The  most  gigantic  campaign  of 
modern  times,  was  that  of  1817, 
in  Germany.  The  allied  forces  of 
Eussia,  Prussia  and  Ajostria, 
numbered  720,000  men.  That  of 
France  510,000.  All  Europe 
warred  against  France.    The  Em- 
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pire  of  Napoleon  embraced  47)- 
€00,000  Bouls.  In  1815,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  1,100,000  men 
occapied  the  citieB  and  proyinces 
of  France.  In  1864,  after  the 
eurrender  of  Lee,  1,160,000  men 
constituted  the  force  of  the  Fede- 
ral army,  being  60,000  more  men 
than  Europe  thought  sufficient  to 
keep  down  the  French  Empire. 
Napoleon  tells  ub  himself,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  his  defeat,  at 
Waterloo,  he  would  have  had 
800,000  men  under  arms,  to  con- 
tend with  Europe,  by  the  first  day 
of  August.  ^It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  force  brought  by  the  al- 
lies to  put  him  down,  was  not  a 
man  too  strong.  But  what  could 
have  required  the  o^anization  of 
euch  an  enormous  army  as  that  of 
the  United  States?  Surely  the 
rulers  could  not  have  thought  the 
adversaries  it  was  to  face  so  des- 
picable as  the  Ex-Head  of  Bureau 
represented  them  to  be.  And  this 
brings  us  to  an  examination  of 
the  strength  of  the  Confederacy 
in  men.  We  have  already  seen 
how  deficient  they  were  in  arms, 
ammunition,  and  all  the  materials 
of  war. 

The  Slave  States  in  1860  num- 
bered about  11,000,000  souls,  of 
whom  4,000,000  were  black.  The 
whites  numbered  7,000,000  all 
told.  Early  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri  were  secured  by  the 
Federals,  who  became  masters  of 
all  their  resources.  A  few  regi- 
ments of  brave  men,  from  these 
States,  crossed  the  lines  and  came 
into  our  camp.  But  the  Federals 
had  the  use  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  men,  and  all  the  resources. 
Western  Virginia  erected  herself 


into  a  State  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  The  negroes  maybe  set 
down  as  constituting  no  item  in 
the  account.  If  they  cultivated 
the  fields  in  the  beginning,  the 
service  thus  rendered  was  neutral- 
ized by  their  afterwards  enlisting 
with  the  enemy,  to  the  tune  of 
200,000  men.  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia, embraced  about  2,500,000 
souls  of  the  7,000,000  estimated 
for  the  whole  South.  Their  ex- 
cision left  us,  in  1862,  about  4,500- 
000  souls,  with  which  to  continue 
the  struggle  against  25,000,000. 
Out  of  this  handful  was  to  be  se- 
lected the  force,  which  was  to 
face  numbers  that  proved  in  the 
end  to  be,  from  first  to  last,  2,600- 
000  men.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  army  register  was  burnt  in 
the  War  Office  at  Bichmond.  A 
few  months  since,  what  purported 
to  be  an  abstract  of  our  muster 
roll  was  published  in  the  North- 
ern papers.  It  stated  that  our 
force  was  only  as  high  as  300,000 
men,  and  that  Lee's  army  once, 
and  only  once,  amounted  to  103,- 
000.  The  Southern  papers  imme- 
diately declared  that  if  the  papers 
at  the  North  had  really  gotten 
possession  of  our  muster  rolls, 
they  had  published  them  in  a 
garbled  condition.  This  was  soon 
made  to  appear.  The  gallant  offi- 
cer, who  delivered  up  Mobile  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  was  charged 
with  a  garrison  of  15,000  men. 
He  wrote  to  say  that  he  surrender- 
ed between  five  and  six  thousand 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In- 
stead of  having  ever  amounted  at 
any  one  time  to  300,000  men,  our 
entire  force,  when  at  its  largest 
(in  1862,)  did  not  exceed  200,000. 
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This  we  learn  from  Professor 
Dabney'slife  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. That  book,  or  that  part  of 
it,  was  written  during  the  war, 
and  of  coarse  before  the  War  Office, 
to  which  he  had  free  access,  was 
burned.  Gen.  Lee,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  had  75,000 
men,  including  Jackson's  corps, 
at  the  time  of  his  operations 
against  McClellan  around  Rich- 
mond, and  that  was  the  largest 
force  he  ever  had.  Magruder  is 
credited,  in  the  garbled  report, 
with  15,000  men.  He  had,  in 
truth,  when  his  ranks  were  fullest, 
about  one-half  of  that  number. — 
It  is  very  certain,  that  the  Con- 
federate States,  from  first  to  last, 
counting  every  man,  never  brought 
into  the  field  500,000  men.  Divi- 
ding the  number  of  men  by  the 
number  of  years,  it  was  125,000 
men  a  year,  against  650,000  for 
the  same  period.  And  yet  against 
these  enormous  odds,  the  gallant 
little  army  of  the  Confederacy 
struggled  without  flinching  for 
four  years.  They  fought  at  least 
thirty  pitched  battles,  and  innu- 
merable combats,  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  which  they  were  victori- 
ous, and  more  than  once  brought 
their  enemy  to  the  verge  of  con- 
cession. Did  any  people,  of  whom 
we  read  in  history,  ever  make 
such  a  defence  of  their  liberties? 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  with  an 
army  5,400,000  strong,  according 
to  Herodotus.  Of  these,  1,700,- 
000  were  troops,  the  rest  mere 
camp-followers.  Of  these  troops, 
the  Persians,  alone,  were  worthy 
to  be  called  such,  and  these,  as 
may  be  learned  by  his  having  en- 
trusted them  to  Mardonius  to 
finish  his  conquest,  while  he  fled 


back  to  Snsa,  did  not  greatly  ex- 
ceed 300,000.  There  was  this 
great  difference  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Confederates.— 
The  Greeks  had  a  fleet,  and  the 
Confederates  had  none.  The 
fleet  of  the  Greeks  decided  the 
issue,  by  defeating  that  of  Xerxes, 
and  almost  destroying  it  at  Saia- 
mis.  Nearly  every  part  of 
Greece  was  approachable  by  a 
fleet  The  Peloponessus,  as  its 
name  indicates,  was  indeed,  al- 
most surrounded  by  water,  the 
little  Isthmus  of  Corinth  alone 
interposing  to  prevent  the  uniting 
of  the  waters.  A  maritime  pow- 
er could  easily  place  Greece  in 
great  danger.  A  power,  whose 
fleet  was  destroyed,  ceases  to  be 
formidable.  This  Xerxes  found, 
for  he  fled  after  the  destruction  of 
his  fleet,  leaving  Mardonius  to 
complete  his  conquest,  as  we  have 
just  said.  In  the  summer  of  the 
second  year,  that  Greneral  was  de- 
feated, and  with  his  entire  army, 
except  about  50,000,  who  fled  be- 
fore the  battle,  slaughtered  at 
Platffia.  The  battle  of  Mycale, 
fought  the  same  day,  in  his  rear, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  destroyed 
his  fleet  and  the  forces  with  it, 
and  cutting  off  all  communication 
with  Asia  Minor,  left  whatever  of 
the  Persian  host  Platsea  had  spar- 
ed, entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Greeks.  Two  campaigns,  during 
which  only  four  battles  had  been 
fought,  settled  the  question  of 
Persian  conquest  in  Greece  for- 
ever; the  reflux  of  the  tide  in 
after  years,  poured  Europe  upon 
Asia,  as  its  flux  had  brought  Asia 
upon  Europe.  This  defence  of 
their  homes,  and  their  liberties, 
not  less  than  the  genius  of  their 
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poets,  philosophers,  historians,  the  coalition  against  him.  From 
and  artists,  rendered  the  little  Be-  first  to  last,  the  whole  force  di- 
puhlics  of  Greece  illustrious  rected  against  Frederick,  during 
through  all  succeeding  ages;  hut  the  Seven  Years'  War,  did  not  ex- 
we  submit,  that  it  was  not  so  dif-  ceed  the  number  called  for  by  any 
ficult  as  that  of  the  Southern  peo-  one  of  the  acts  of  the  Federal 
pie  in  their  warfitre  for  national  Congress  after  1861. 
existence.  The    Spanish    struggle,    ft'om 

The  struggle  of  Scotland  with  1808  to  1814,  excited  the  admira- 
the  whole  power  of  her  gigantic  tion  of  the  world,  yet  what  was  it 
neighbor,  during  the  reigns  of  compared  to  the  conflict  of  the 
Edward  I.  and  his  successor,  was  Confederacy,  with  its  gigantic 
glorious  beyond  description. —  neighbor?  The  Peninsula  had  a 
Sut  placed  by  the  side  of  this,  in  population  of  at  least  10,000,000. 
which  the  Confederacy  was  in-  Its  ally,  Great  Britain,  held 
volved,  it  will  be  found  not  worthy  entire  command  of  the  seas, 
of  being  compared  with  it.  Con-  which  nearly  surround  it. — 
trasted  with  our  four  years  war,  France  could  only  send  her  troops 
the  war  in  which  Frederick  the  by  long  and  painful  marches  over 
Great  was  involyed  with  Bussia,  the  worst  roads  in  Europe,  inter- 
Austria,  and  France,  for  the  sected  by  ranges  of  mountains 
maintenance  of  Prussian  inde-  swarming  with  guerillas.  All 
pendenoe,  was  mere  child's  play,  the  inhal^itants  were  hostile^all 
He  enjoyed  the  alliance  of  Eng-  hated  the  French  with  a  deadly 
land,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  hatred.  To  such  a  degree  did 
elder  Pitt,  was  the  most  powerful  this  hostility  extend,  that  no 
empire  in  the  world.  He  was  in  straggler  could  leave  his  ranks  for 
a  country,  which  could  be  pene-  an  hour  without  incurring  certain 
trated  only  by  long  marches  by  death  at  the  hands  of  the  peas- 
land— his  forces  never  stood  to  ants.  Spain  was  covered  with 
those  of  his  enemy  less  than  in  a  fortresses  and  walled  towns  like 
proportion  of  one  to  two.  His  Saragossa  and  Grerona.  It  was 
enemies  were  separated  by  im-  the  country  in  which  Sertorius 
mense  distances,  while  he  held  and  his  desperadoes  had  main- 
the  central  position,  and  could  (as  tained  themselves  for  years,  set- 
he  did)  attack  in  detail.  Above  ting  at  defiance  the  whole  power 
all,  he  was  an  absolute  monarch,  of  Bome,  and  defeating  one  after 
regulated  military  matters  ac-  another  her  bravest  armies  and 
cording  to  his  own  will,  and  could,  best  Gknerals,  Pompey  the  Great, 
without  asking  their  leave,  com-  himself,  being  among  the  number 
mand  the  lives  and  resources  of  of  the  latter.  This  huge  garrison 
all  the  people  in  his  dominions.  Kapoleon  invaded  in  1808,  at  the 
After  all,  he  was  only  saved  from  head  of  325,000  men.  A  large 
ruin  by  the  timely  death  of  the  portion  of  these,  he  withdrew  in 
Empress  Elizabeth,  and  the  ac-  the  following  year  for  the  Aus- 
cession  of  Peter,  his  devoted  ad-  trian  war,  and  thereafter  the 
mirer,  two  events  which  broke  up  force  in  the  whole  Peninsula  nev- 
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er  exceeded  200,000  men  at  any 
one  time.  Daring  tlie  whole  six 
years,  it  is  certain  that  there  were 
not  half  a  million  of  Frenchmen 
in  Spain. 

We  might  cite  a  great  many 
other  famous  cases  of  national  re- 
sistance. But  in  courage,  in  ob- 
stinacy, in  resistance  to  over- 
whelming odds,  none  approach 
that  of  the  Confederacy. 

Ifthe  worth  of  a  people  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  courage  with 
which  it  resists  encroachments 
upon  its  liberties— and  this  seems 
to  be  the  test  which  General  Ter- 
ry applies  to  the  Confederates — 
the  South  may  challenge  a  com- 
parison with  all  nations  that  ever 
existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
To  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Segur— no  friend  as  he  took 
occasion  to  say  to  the  Confeder- 
acy, *^its  courage  was  actually 
fkbulous. "  The  most  tremendous 
battles  of  modem  times,  were 
fought  by  the  half-armed,  half- 
starved,  ragged,  and  often  quad- 
ruply  outnumbered  sons  of  the 
South,  and  it  was  very  seldom 
that  they  were  ever  beaten. — 
They  were  starved  into  submis- 
sion at  last.  They  fought  as  we 
heard  a  gallant  veteran  say,  one 
to  two,  one  to  three,  one  to  five — 
sometimes,  one  to  ten— but  never 
equal  numbers.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  what  pleasure  the  victor 
can  find  in  detracting  from  the 


merits  of  the  vanquished.  The 
chivalrous  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
tells  us,  that  the  champion  who 
overthrows  another  in  combat, 
falls  heir  to  all  his  deeds.  The 
victorious  army  is  illustrious  in 
proportion  to  the  deeds  of  the 
army,  which  it  overthrows  in  bat- 
tle. The  general  is  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fame  of  the  general 
he  defeats.  Wellington  constant- 
ly spoke  of  Napoleon  as  the  great- 
est of  all  generals,  ancient  or 
modem.  ^^He  fought  the  bat- 
tle," said  he  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  written  a  few  days  afler 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  '«  with  in- 
finite valor,  perseverance,  and 
skill."  Doubtless  he  thought  so; 
but  let  him  have  thought  as  he 
might,  it  would  have  been  great 
folly  to  have  written,  or  spokui, 
otherwise,  since  in  praising  Ka- 
I>oleon,  he  was  exalting  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  name. 

Let  slander  and  detraction  do 
their  worst  The  true  liistoryof 
the  war  will  yet  be  written.  ^^The 
Land  we  Love,"  though  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  in  aeon- 
test  for  all  that  she  held  sacred, 
will  yet  appear  in  her  true  colors. 
The  character  which  that  contest 
bestowed  upon  her,  is  such  as  her 
sons  will  glory  to  own.  It  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  that  has  been 
borne  by  the  bravest  and  most  re- 
nowned nations  of  ancient  or 
modem  times. 
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In  order  to   develop    ^Hatent 
unioniam"     in    us    unfortunate 
rebels,  our  Northern  brethren  in- 
vented   a    triune    shell,    which, 
bursting  at  three  different  points 
in  our  wicked  ranks,  proclaimed 
with      triple      emphasis,     *'  the 
union  must  and   shall   be    pre- 
served!"   First,  the  outer  shell, 
or  envelop  burst  with  a  thunder- 
ing explosion,  and  when  we  sup- 
posed the  destruction  was  over, 
and  oar  nerves  were  beginning  to 
resume    their    tranquillity,     the 
second  of  the  series  took  up  the 
refrain  and   sang   of    that  love 
which  could  not  bear  to  leave  the 
"wayward  sisters."      Now    we 
feel  sure  that  the  mischief  is  over; 
but  it  is  Just  beginning,  the  inner 
shell   of   the    three,    tilled   with 
musket   balls,  breaks  into   frag- 
ments, and  sends  its  unwelcome 
contents   rattling   over,   around, 
and  among  us.    Surely,  our  kins- 
men across  the  Susquehanna  have 
a  strange  way  of  showing  their 
love  for  us— their  unwillingness  to 
part  with  nsl    We  first  became 
practically  acquainted  with  this 
novel  and  interesting  species  of 
shell  at  Sharpsburg.    It  was  real- 
ly a  charming  sight,  these  suc- 
cessive explosions— when  viewed 
at  a  respectable  distance,  and  we 
involuntarily  exclaimed,     "  how 
beautiful  I"     But  in    this,  as  in 
most  cases,   in   war,    "distance 
lent  enchantment  to  the  view." 
For  on  getting  nearer,  there  was 
a  sense  of  insecurity,  which  rob- 
bed the  thing  of  half  it^  beauty, 
and  excited  the  apprehension  that 


the  bursting  machine  would  never 
stop.  An  honest  old  Tar-heel  in 
the  famous  sunken  road,  at  right 
angles  to  the  Sharpsburg  pike, 
expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  rebel  army:  "Well  now, 
Yanks,  that  ain*t  fair  to  take 
three  pops  at  wonst  at  a  feller, 
what  ainH  doing  nothing  at  all 
agin  you.  It^s  real  mean  and  de- 
moralizing, and  I  don^  care  ef 
you  know  that  I  say  so." 

This  triple  shell  probably  sug- 
gested to  that  amiable  and  inter- 
esting Body  of  Christians  in  Wash- 
ington the  idea  of  one  prodigious 
joke  enveloping  three  other  hu- 
morous and  sportive  fkncies  of 
real  sparkling  wit.  Their  Pre- 
amble to  the  Reconstruction  Bill 
playfully  says  that  life  and  prop- 
erty are  insecure  at  the  South. — 
This  is  the  outer  envelop,  the  big 
shell  of  all,  which  astounded  us 
beyond  measure.  Then  came  the 
first  condition  for  restoration,  the 
putting  the  control  of  the  proper- 
ly of  the  South  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant,  the  depraved  and 
the  landless,  in  order  to  make  it 
secure!  This  is  the  second*  shell 
of  the  series,  and  shocked  us  more 
than  the  first.  Next  came  the 
godly  missionaries  stiring  up  ha- 
tred and  strife— a  war  of  races  in 
order  to  give  security  to  life!  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  shell  loaded  with 
its  deadly  missiles  to  scatter  de- 
struction through  the  land. 

Now  we  are  entirely  too  loyal 
to  say  with  the  old  Tar-heel  that 
all  this  is  mean,  but  we  fully  con- 
our  with  him  that  it  is  demoral- 
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izing.  It  has  broken  the  back* 
boneoffhn  throughout  the  Con- 
federacy, BO-called.  The  old  rebs, 
who  used  to  send  their  tit-bits  for 
the  Haversack,  have  ceased  their 
contributions,  in  sullen  despair  at 
the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to 
,  furnish  any  thing  one-tenth  as 
rich  and  refreshing.  One  bold 
Lieut.  Greneral,  who  never  quailed 
before  the  face  of  mortal  man, 
had  the  hardihood  to  put  a  pun 
in  competition  with  the  matchless 
joke.  But  he  failed  utterly,  com- 
pletely, hopelessly. 

We  make  this  preamble  by  way 
ofexplaininghow  the  great  Pre- 
amble has  deterred  our  soldier 
friends  from  sending  their  usual 
monthly  contributions,  and  by 
way  of  appeal  to  them  not  to  let 
us  starve  to  death:  Generous  boys 
in  grey  I  we  know  that  you  cannot 
send  us  any  thing  so  delicate  and 
so  exquisitely  flavored,  but  you 
can,  at  least,  give  something  plain 
and  substantial.  Do  not  desert 
an  old  comrade  in  arms.  It  is  un- 
soldierly  as  well  as  ungenerous. 

The  Southern  ladies— may  Heav- 
en bless  them! — are  generous,  and 
not  easily  frightened.  Fanny 
Fielding,  of  Norfolk,  sends  the 
first  loaf  to  the  Haversack.  We 
highly  appreciate  the  generosity 
of  the  donor,  though  the  gift  itself 
wants  the  dainty  richness  of  the 
Washington  pat6. 

Chronicles  of  the  Beign  of  Ter- 
ror, in  Norfolk,  (commencing 
from  the  evacuation  of  the  post 
by  the  Confederates,  May,  1862,) 
present,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  ^'  occupied  cities,"  a  gro- 
tesque mingling  of  indignation- 
moving,  disgusting,  and  ludicrous 
scenes.    An  incident  of  the  latter 


class  was  narrated  to  me  the 
other  day,  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
Captain  C.  of  the  place.  He  ap- 
peared one  morning,  at  the  office 
of  Major  ,  Provost  Mar- 
shal, known  as  a  Bostonian,  to 
answer  some  charge  of  misde- 
meanor in  the  running  of  a  litUe 
coaster  of  which  he  was  owner. 

In  the  process  of  examinatioii, 
this  question  arose  from  the  Fede- 
ral officer: 

^^  Where  were  you  bom  Captain 
C.V" 

Now  Captain  C.  is  a  man  who 
holds  his  face,  perhaps  a  little 
above  the  level,  and  looks  you 
right  in  the  eyes, — ^what  was  the 
meaning  of  a  visible  fall  of  coun- 
tenance below  the  perpendicular, 
at  this  interrogation?  Captain 
C.  waived  the  point. 

Some  remark,  a  little  foreign, 
was  allowed  to  intervene,  but  the 
officer  returned  to  the  query: 

'*  Where  did  you  say  you  were 
bom?" 

^' I  never  said,"  was  the  meek 
reply  of  the  culprit. 

^^  Then  you  must  say!"  was  the 
rejoinder.  The  Yankee  thought 
he  had  scented  a  secret,  and  every 
secret  was  ^*a  masked  battery," 
in  those  days. 

<'I  don't  see  any  use  telling 
that,— I  don't  see  what  that's  got 
to  do  with  the  craft." 

"  But,  sir,  you  shall  be  punish- 
ed for  contempt  of  court  if  you 
do  not  answer  such  questions  as 
are  put." 

'^  I'd  rather  you'd  asked  me  any 
other  question  than  that.  It 
seems  to  me  you're  all  trying 
everything  to  make  little  of " 

^'  Silence,  sir  I"  was  the  inter- 
ruption,   '^  except  to  answer  what 
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I  ask  you.  I  insist  on  knowing 
if  you  were  bom  in  Norfolk,— if 
not,  where  you  were  born." 

''I'm  certainly  ashamed  to  tell 
you  where  I  Was  bom,  Major," 
persisted  Capt.  C.  "  but,— but,"— 
and  he  cleared  tiis  throat  as  if  to 
ensure  against  choking, — gave  his 
head  an  extra  tuck  into  his  bo- 
som, —  dropped  his  eyes  lower, 
then,  as  if  by  a  desperate  effort  of 
resolve  uttered—"  I  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  if  you  will  make 
me  own  it  I" 

The  effect  on  suppressed  Con- 
federates standing  around,  in  the 
language  of  the  newspapers, 
''may  be  better  imagined  than 
described." 

Lieutenant ,  9th  Virginia, 

Pickett's  division,  tells  with  phil- 
osophic composure  now,  of  his 
chagrin  at  an  incident  occurring 
on  one  occasion,  of  the  hurried 
transfer  of  his  command  from 
Kinstonto  attack  the  enemy  at 
Newbem. 

He  was  a  very  young  officer, 
and  a  great  stickler  for  military 
etiquette  in  its  most  unmitigated 
form, — exactness  in  terms  no  ex- 
ception. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  war 
(he  finished  off  the  last  year  of  the 
contest  in  Fort  Delaware)  he  was 
first  in  command  of  his  company, 
and,  patriotism  aside,  felt  much 
pride  in  having  his  men  perfectly 
drilled.  Upon  setting  out  on  this 
march  alluded  to,  one  of  the 
privates  was  seen  leaving  the 
ranks  and  racing  back  in  the  di- 
rection from  whence  they  had  just 

started.    Lieutenant ,  (acting 

captain)  was  engaged  at  the  mo- 
ment with  some  of  his  superior 


officers,  upon  whom,  of  course, 
he  would  wish  to  leave  a  good 
impression  of  himself  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. Astonished  to  see 
this  man  going  the  wrong  way, 
he  shortly,  sharply  halted  him: 
"  Where  are  you  going,  sir?" 

"No  wheres,  Lieuteuant,  be 
with  you  in  a  minnit,— just  run- 
ning back  here  after  my  wittles- 
bag,  left  behind  I"  And  running 
and  yelling — "whar's  my  wittles- 
bag?"  he  left  the  lieutenant  van- 
quished. "I  never  hear  of  a 
haversack  now,"  says  the  late  so- 
called,  "  without  remembering  the 
incident  of  the  wittles-bag." 

Following  the  example  so  brave- 
ly set  by  the  Virginia  lady,  a  gal- 
lant North  Carolina  Colonel  has 
entered  the  lists  against  the  great 
jokers  at  the  Capital  of  "the 
best  govemment  the  world  ever 
saw." 

Many  who  were  with  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  in  its  can- 
tonments near  Port  Boyal  on  the 
Bappahanock,  during  the  winter 
of  1862-63,  will  remember  "old 
Merriman,"  wiU  remember  too 
his  kindness  to  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  above  all,  his  droll  hu- 
mor. He  was  an  especial  favor- 
ite with  the  officers,  who  were  in- 
debted to  him  for  many  a  hearty 
laugh  around  the  camp  fires  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings. — 
He  was  a  singularly  odd  looking 
personage,  of  short  stature  and 
quite  corpulent.  He  had  a  bullet 
head,  a  pair  of  thrilling  black  eyes, 
a  bushy  head  of  black  hair,  and 
was,  with  all,  a  great  stutterer. — 
One  evening  several  ofiicers,  the 
writer  among  the  number,  had 
met  accidentally  at  the  quarters  of 
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Gren.  H.,  whose  brigade  was  en- 
camped  upon  Merriman's  farm, 
aad  were  endeavoring,  as  best 
they  might,  to  get  through  the 
evening,  when  Merriman  made 
his  appearance,  seemingly  in  great 
wrath.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  could,  however,  detect  that 
peculiar  twinkle  of  his  eye  which 
so  unmistakably  indicated  fun. — 
Gen.  H.,  to  whom  Merriman  was 
at  that  time  a  comparative  strang- 
er, arose  and  greeted  him  with 
his  usual  courtesy,  when  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  began: 

*^  Ge-ge-ge-gen-general,  s-s-s- 
some  of  th-th*them  de-de-dam  ras- 
cals of  yours  be-be-been  ste-ste- 
stealing  another  one  of  my  ho-ho- 


The  General,  who  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  replied  with  a  flash- 
ing eye,  '*  Mr.  Merriman,  I  would 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  find  out  the  thieves 
and  report  them  to  me~I  assure 
you,  sir,  they  shall  be  severely 
punished." 

*'  How-ow-ow»ow  de  belli  I  go- 
go-going  t-t-t-to  fi-fi-find  them 
out?" 

^^  Search  the  camp,  sir;  you  will 
be  very  apt  to  find  some  traces  of 
your  hog  about  the  quarters  of 
the  thieves.  Have  you  made  a 
search?'^ 

"  Ye-ye-ye-yes,  I  be-be-be-been 
looking  about." 

"Did  you  find  anything?" 

"  Ye-ye-ye-yes,  I  fou-fou-fou- 
found  the  ho-hog^s  hc-he-head 
ri-ri-right  out  he-he-here  be-be-be- 
behind  your  tent. " 

There  was  a  roar  ftrom  the  offi- 
cers, a  peculiar  dry  smile  from 
the  General,  such  as  was  denomi- 
nated in  the  army  a  "  dry  grin," 


and  ''old  Merriman"  went  off 
better  satisfied  with  the  laugh  he 
had  elicited,  and  the  General's 
discomfiture  than  if  he  had  bejn 
thrice  paid  for  his  hog. 

Whilst  the  resl  of  Jackson^ 
corps  was  fighting  the  terrible 
battle  of  Cliancellorsville)  Early's 
division  held  the  old  lines  below 
Fredericksburg,  the  field  of  the 
battle  of  the  13th  of  December 
preceding.  It  engaged  the  ene- 
my in  the  bloody  combat  upon 
the  turnpike  above  Marye's 
Heights  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  May,  and  drove  them  across  the 
river  with  heavy  loss.  During 
the  day  Gen.  Early,  who  wished 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  from  a 
position  not  accessible  on  horse- 
back^ dismounted  and  went  for- 
ward on  foot  He  had  remained 
upon  the  line  some  time,  when  he 
espied  a  soldier  approaching,  who 
had  in  tow  a  fellow  soldier  from 
the  Emerald  Isle,  whose  unsteady 
step  betokened,  unmistakably,  an 
excess  of  the  '^  ardent. "  The  two 
were  making  their  way  to  the  rear, 
Pat's  destination  evidently  being 
the  guard-house.  Stringent  or- 
ders were  in  force  against  bring- 
ing spirits  into  camp,  and  for 
weeks  the  Provost  guards  had 
been  searching  wagons  and  even 
trunks  and  valises  on  the  train, 
for  the  contraband  article.  As 
Pat  neared  the  irate  General, 
whose  genius  and  courage,  by  the 
way,  were  largely  in  excess  of  his 
good  nature,  the  latter  broke  out: 
"Here's  another  one  of  Hayes' 
Irishmen  drunk.  It  seems  per- 
flBCtly  natural  for  a  Confederate 
soldier  to  get  drunk,  especially  if 
he  happens  to  belong  to  the  Louis- 
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lana  brigade.  I  do  not  blame 
them  BO  much,  bat  I  would  like  to 
find  out  the  man  that  brought 
that  spirits  into  camp.  I  would 
be  willing  to  let  this  poor  devil  go 
unpunished." 

Pat  I  though  considerably  in  for 
it,  was  not  too  drunk  to  hear  the 
the  General's  last  remark,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  passing.  Facing 
quickly  about,  he  began:  '^Sure 
and  was  yer  Honor  saying  that 
for  the  matter  of  me  telling  you 
where  I  got  me  whisky  you  would 
dhrive  off  this  baste  with  his  bag- 
onett  at  me  coat  tail,  and  let  me 
go  back  to  me  rigiment  in  pace?" 

''  Yes,  sir  I  that  was  what  I 
said." 

"Sure  your  Honor,  and  it's  me- 
self  that  will  be  after  telling  you, 
for  I  know  that  its  not  the  like  of 
your  Honor  that  would  desave  a 
poor  soldier." 

'^  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word, 
sir." 

^^Well,  your  Honor,  meself  and 
Tim  Reeves  were  coming  from 
the  ordnance  train  with  cartridges 
for  the  boys,  and  as  we  came 
through  the  bushes  fernint  the 
hill,  as  the  Divil,  bad  luck  to  him, 
would  have  it,  I  found  your  Hon- 
or's horse  tied;  and  as  I  stopped 
to  admire  the  beautiful  crature, 
what  should  I  see  but  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle  sticking  out  of  your 
Honor's  saddle-bags  and  Begorral 
your  Honor,  there  was  niver  a 
member  of  me  father's  family 
could  stand  the  like  of  it,  and  I 
said,  faith!  and  it's  meself  as  will 
press  the  mather  of  a  few  thrinks, 
for  I  know  his  Honor  will  niver 
begrudge  a  drham  to  a  poor  soldier 
fighting  for  his  counthry." 

The  joke  was  too  much  even  for 


the  General's  sternness,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  the  whiskey, 
and  breaking  into  one  of  his  pe- 
culiar subdued  laughs,  he  ordered 
Pat  to  be  relieved  and  to  begone. 

Captain whose  geniality  is 

widely  known,  and  who  has  been 
much  rallied  by  his  many  friends 
upon  his  excessive  corpulency, 
tells  the  following  good  one  upon 
himself.  The  Captain,  after  a 
term  of  service  with  a  gallant 
Xorth  Carolina  regiment,  found 
his  way  to  the  Army  of  the  West, 
whither  he  carried  some  honorable 
scars  from  the  battle-fields  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  during  the  retreat 
from  Kashville,  after  Hood's  dis- 
astrous repulse,  that  the  incident 
occurred.  It  happened  that  the 
army  had  to  cross  a  deep  sluggish 
creek,  upon  a  narrow  bridge,  and 
as  the  Captain's  regiment,  which 
was  near  the  end  of  the  column, 
approached  the  bridge,  he  saw 
two  disconsolate  looking  cavalry- 
men sitting  upon  their  horses, 
and  waiting,  as  they  had  probably 
done  for  hours,  for  an  opportuni- 
ty to  cross.  As  the  Captain  ap- 
proached, one  of  them,  a  long, 
lank  cadaverous  specimen,  called 
out  to  his  companion:  ^^Blll,  I 
recon  this  must  be  about  the  last 
of  'em,  for  by  goUey,  yonder 
comes  the  old  Butt  Cut. 

H.  c.  J. 

Our  kind  and  obliging  friend 
H.  M.  K.,  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
to  whom  we  are  already  indebted 
for  some  of  our  best  tit-bits,  is  re- 
solved not  to  abandon  us,  though 
he  is  well  aware  that  he  cannot 
compete  with  the  great  wits  of 
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the  best  government 
ever  saw. 

God  blefis  the  *'  Land  we 
Love!"  Poring  over  it,  we  again 
commune  with  the  shadowy  Fast. 
Busy  fancy  groups  around  us  old 
comrades— heroes  they— the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.  We  are  again 
with  them,  as  when,  by  the  lone 
flickering  camp-fire,  or  the  grim 
fireless  bivouac,  with  pipe  and 
story,  we  beguiled  the  anxious, 
weary  hours. 

Comrades  of  the  "  Lost  Cause," 
we  greet  you,  where'er  you  be. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
while  the  army  lay  at  Corinth, 
(no  pun  intended;)  H. ,  a  gal- 
lant officer  of  the  **  Fifth  Geor- 
gia," (we  were  a  "web-foot "  then) 
was  out  relieving  pickets,  and  at 
that patticular  juncture  had  a  de- 
tachment of  about  ten  men.    H. 

,  concluded  to  take    a  near 

cut,  by  crossing  an  open  field  that 
lay  "  between  the  lines;"  when 
fairly  out  in  open  ground,  to  his 
great  surprise,  a  squad  of  Yankee 
cavalry  dashed  out  from  the  op- 
posite side  and  were  coming  down 
on    him   like   a    "  thousand     of 

brick."    H.  ,  was  game  and 

ordered  his  men  to  "  get  into  line, 
and  stand  up  to  'em;"  while  get- 
ting his  "  right  wing  "  into  posi- 
tion, the  "left"  wavered;  while 
rallying  the  "left"  the  "right 
gave  away,  and  all  hands  made 
for  the  bushes." 

*Twas  nip  and*  tuck   with  H. 

,  and  our  Alabama  man  who 

was  behind  all  the  rest.    H. 

still  intent  on  fight— when  he 
should  reach  cover  jerked  out  be- 
tween jumps;  "Alabama— will — 
you— stay—with  me?"  Alabama 
making  his   best  time— "Yes, — 


the  world  d— d  if  I  don't— as  long— as  you 
keep— t/iM  ZtcA:."  They  reached 
their  picket  in  safety,  but  they 
were  "everlastingly"  out  of 
breath. 


Selma,  Alabama,  gives  the  next 
incident: 

On  the  night  of  the  second  day 
of  July,  1863,  Law's  brigade,  of 
Hood's  division,  was  on  picket  at 
New  Guilford,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  We  received 
orders,  to  march,  at  1  o'clock,  a. 
m.,  of  the  3d  July,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  were  en 
route  for  the  battle-field,  which 
we  reached  about  2  o'clock,  p.  m., 
after  a  wet,  tiresome  march,  took 
position  on  the  right  of  the  army, 
and  with  little  more  than  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  entered  the  charge 
which  drove  the  enemy  back  on 
his  last  line.  From  the  musketry 
and  cannister  which  met  ua  here, 
we  gave  back  to  a  position,  half- 
way down  the  mountain  side, 
where  we  were  but  a  little  while, 
before  night-fkll.  Silence  then 
became  oppressive,  and  all  com- 
munications were  made  in  whis- 
pers lest  the  Yankee  pickets,  firing 
at  the  noise,  would  kill  some  of 
our  videttes,  or  our  comrades, 
who  were  seeking  to  aid  our 
wounded,  that  lay  between  the 
lines,  and  whose  moans  in  the 
silent  darkness  were  pitiful  to 
hear. 

Private  Perry,  of  company  E., 
4th  Alabama  infantry,  being,  as 
he  said,  "on  the  lookout  for 
something,"  and  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  our 
line,  was  accosted  by  one  of  a 
group  of  three,  as  he  thought, 
Yankees,  and  inferred  from  their 
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addreraing  him  as    ^^Jim,"  and 

asking   "where was,"  that 

they  were  waiting  for  two  of  their 
men,  who  were  to  return  to  them 
at  that  place.  Comprehending 
the  situation,  he  replied,  "he's 
right  down  here— I'll  go  and  get 
him."  Betuming  to  where  he 
bad  just  left  Sergeant McKerning, 
of  company  C,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, with  a  dying  comrade,  he 
stated  the  case  to  him  and  to- 
gether, they  returned  to  the  wait- 
ing Yankees,  who,  unsuspecting- 
ly, permitted  their  guns  to  touch 
them  before  the  thought  occurred 
to  them  that  "  these  are  Beba  /" 
One  of  the  three  was  a  member  of 
the  4th  Alabama,  whom  they  had 
captured  in  the  dark,  and  whose 
visions  of  captivity  ended  in  ac- 
companying McKerning  and  Fer- 
ry back  to  our  lines,  with  the  two 
"  Feds  "  in  tow. 

It  is  well  known,  that  our 
Korthern  brethren  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  wore  breast- 
plates under  their  coats  so  that 
while  "  saving  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion" they  might  preserve  their 
own.  A  great  number  of  these 
breast*  plates  were  found  during 
the  battles  around  Richmond, 
some  were  perforated  with  balls, 
others  were  not  touched  at  all— 
the  gallant  owners  thereof  being 
killed  by  wounds  not  in  the 
breast.  We  were  a  good  deal 
amused  at  Cold  Harbor  by  an 
Irishman's  manner  and  remarks, 
who,  after  discovering  a  breast- 
plate on  a  slain  officer  in  blue, 
was  turning  him  over  to  ascertain 
the  place  of  his  wound,  and  observ- 
ing that  he  had  been  struck  a  few 
inches  below  the  small  of  the  back. 


Patrick  exclaimed,  "  Poor  fellow! 
he  kivered  the  wrong  place  with 
the  iron.  I'm  afler  belaiving  that 
he  didn't  know  where  his  heart 

•wasl" 

The  great  warrior  of  Massachu- 
setts, Maj.  General  Butler,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  recently  visited  Norfolk,  Va., 
the  former  scene  of  some  of  bis 
most  gallant  household  and  culi- 
nary exploits.  The  little  boys 
welcomed  him  back  to  Norfolk  with 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  '^Spoons 
forever  I"  The  modest  and  retir- 
ing General,  being  somewhat  over- 
whelmed by  these  noisy  demon- 
strations, applied  through  a  sort 
of  under-strapper,  or  valet  to  one 
Henry  Adams,  an  Irish  hackman, 
for  a  ride  in  his  hack.  (Adams 
had  been  a  member  of  Mahone's 
regiment,  brigade,  and  division, 
through  the  successive  degrees  of 
promotion  of  his  commander. ) 

Yalet.  I  want  your  hack. 

Adams.  You  can't  get  it. 

Valet  Why  not? 

Adams.  There  isn^t  money 
enough  in  Norfolk  to  buy  a  ride 
for  the  Baist  in  my  hack! 

Valet.  I'll  take  it  any  how. 

Adams.  (Taking  off  his  coat.) 
Faith  and  if  that's  your  game,  its 
time  to  be  takmg  off  me  coat. 

Valet.  Where  do  you  belong, 
any  how? 

Adams.  I  am  one  of  Billy  Ma- 
hone's boys. 

Exit  valet,  followed  by  the  pride 
of  New  England. 

The  late  lamented  Gen.  Daniel 
(than  whom  a  braver  or  better  of- 
ficer never  lived)  used  to  relate  an 
incident  of  Malvern  Hill.  An  old 
officer,  who  was  very  deaf,  was 
quietly  leading  his  men  down  the 
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Btver  road,  when  the  Yankee  gun- 
boats began  to  throw  100  pound 
shells  among  them,  which  the  rebs 
called '^  lamp-posts.''  Xot  liking 
these  Union  arguments,  the  old 
gentleman  led  off  into  a  thick 
wood  and  went  himself  into  a  de- 
serted cabin  and  took  a  seat  on  a 
bench.  Pretty  soon,  our  North- 
esn  brefhren  opened  their  batte- 
ries on  the  woods,  and  the  raw 
troops,  never  before  under  fire, 
sought  shelter  behind  twigs  two 
inches  thick,  when  the  crowd  kept 
them  off  from  the  trees.  The 
storm  of  projectiles  was  frightful, 
and  fragments  of  shells  repeatedly 
struck  the  cabin  without  disturb- 
ing the  tranquility  of  the  imper- 
turbable officer.  At  length  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  firing,  and  the 
venerable  man  seemed  to  perceive 
that  there  was  something  unusual, 
for  he  came  out  of  the  cabin  and 
peered  curiously  around.  Was  he 
noticing  the  torn  and  mutilated 
appearance  of  the  forest?  or  was 
he  shocked  at  the  pitifhl  conster- 
nation of  his  half-frantic  men?— 
Neither  one  I  He  took  off  his  hat, 
turned  his  best  ear  towards  Mal- 
vern Hill,  put  his  hand  behind  it, 
and  seemed  to  be  listening  atten- 
tively. At  length  he  spoke  in  a 
sort  of  under  tone,  as  if  to  himself, 
and  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way:  *^  I 
thought  that  I  heard  firing! «' 


This  whole  scene  was  brought 
vividly  before  us  the  other  day, 
when  a  venerable  friend  remarked 
that  he  ''  feared  the  Military  BOl 
would  ruin  the  SouthI"  »Twa8 
Malvern  Hill  over  again.  *^I 
thought  I  heard  firing!"  Blessed 
then  were  the  deaf,  blessed  now 
are  the  blind  I 

When  Gren.  .Tohnston's  army 
was  in  winter  quarters  at  Dalton, 
Georgia,  an  order  was  issued  from 
Army  Headquarters,  allowing 
each  soldier,  who  might  bring  in 
a  recruit,  a  fhrlough.  Many  of 
the  boys  in  grey  availed  them- 
selves of  this  order  to  procure  a 
furlough. 

On  one  occasion  when  Cheat- 
ham's division  was  marching  out 
to  a  grand  review,  they  met  a 
wagon,  to  which  was  attached  six 
mules^five  of  them  being  white 
and  one  black.  The  soldiers,  of 
course,  always  had  something  to 
say  to  every  one  they  met,  and 
they  at  once  assailed  the  driver  of 
the  aforesaid  wagon  with,  ''Mis- 
ter, why  don't  you  get  a  white 
mule  for  ypur  team?" 

"Well,"  instantly  replied  the 
teamster,  "I  did  have  a  white 
mule  in  my  team,  but  he  got  a  re- 
cruit and  I  give  him  a  furlough." 
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SDITORIAL. 

Wx  have  a  corioiu  coincidence  sneaking  retreat.    We  yery  often 
to  relate.    But  why  say  curious  hear    an    eminent    iron-monger 
coincidence  rather  than  strange  called   Old   Thad,   the    Thug. — 
coincidence?    This  hrings  up  the  MuUaly,  of  the  Metropolitan^  and 
whole  suhject  of  alliteration,  that  Brick  Pomeroy,   often  profanely 
iSy   *Hhe  repetition  of  the  same  and  improperly  call  the  Command- 
letter  at  the  heginning  of  two  or  er  of  District  Xo.  3.   Pope,  the 
more  words  immediately  succeed-  Pup,— a  title,    which  the  jocose 
ing  each  other,  or  at  short  inters  Mr.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  con- 
vals."    Thus  the  enemies  of  the  ferred  on  him,  after  the  2nd  Ma- 
late  Major  General  Butler,  U.  S.  nassas.    So  in  Copperhead  prints 
A.  call  him   Beast   Butler,  and  we  see  McKeill,  the    Murderer, 
Brute  Butler,  when  the  adjectives  Sumner,  the    Sneak,  and  Wade,. 
hoggish  or  swinish  would  express  the  Walrussian. 
the  same   idea.    But    beast  and      These   illustrations    show   not 
brute  are  preferred,  because  they  merely  that  the  great  dignitarie» 
begin   with  the    same    letter  as  of  the  United  States  have  unfor- 
doesthe  name  of  the  illustrious  tunate  names,  but  that  the  pas- 
soldier.    The  second  in  command  sion  for  alliteration  is  almost  uni- 
at  Petersburg,  in  a  note  to  the  versal.    ^Tis  so  natural  too  that 
writer  of  this,  in  reference  to  the  even  children  use  it  unconsciously, 
explosion  of  the  celebrated  mine.  Pope,    the   Poet,  (not  Mr.  Lin- 
spoke  of  the    Federal  officer  in  coin's  Pup)  was  very  fond  of  allit- 
charge  thereof  as  Bumside,  the  eration.  In  the  Universal  Prayer, 
Blunderer.    So,  the  disloyal  Ten-  we  have  it  in  the  third  and  fourth 
nesseans     call     Brownlow,    the  lines  of  the  first  verse: 
Blasphemer.    So,  the  distinguish-        Father  of  au  in  erery  age 
ed       Puritan     divine,    is      called  in  every  cllme  adored, 

Beecher,    the   Buffoon,    when   his         By  saint,  by  savage  and  by  sage 

,     '    ,  ,  .  1        XV  J  Jehovah,  Jove  or  Lord, 

enemies  might  employ  the  words 

charlatan  and  mountebank  to  con-      ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  celebrated  line, 
vey  the   same    meaning.    When  ^p  ^^^  ^igh  hiu  he  heaves  the  huge- 
the  pious  David  Hunter  marched        '^''''^  '^''^' 
so  boldly  up  the  Valley  of  Yir-  In  this  line  the  letter  h  is  the  ini- 
ginia,   burning  and   plundering,  tial  letter  of  four  words, 
with  no    opposition  but  firom  a      An   eminent    critic    attributes 
handfUl  of  cavalry,  he  was  Hunt-  much  of  the  smoothness  and  sweet- 
er, the  hero.     But  when  Early  ness  of  Poe's  poetry  to  his  skillful 
met  him,  with  nearly  equal  force,  employment  of  alliteration.  But 
and  sent  him  wandering  through  Poe  is  not  peculiar  in  this  matter. 
the  inhospitable  mountains,  the  Churchill  speaks  of  poets  inclin- 
Yirginia  papers  called  him  Hunt-  ed  as  a  class 
er,  the  Hound,  in  allusion  to  this      Aiuteration's  artful  aid  to  invokci 
VOL.  IV.  KG.  m.  17 
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This  is  not  at  all  surpriBini;^, 
since  alliteration  is  a  resemblance 
between  letters  as  rhyme  is  be- 
tween sounds,  it  is  natural  that 
the  poet  should  call  the  assistance 
of  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  to  ad- 
van  ce  his  art.  Words  with  the 
same  initial  letter  in  general  have 
some  kinship  of  sound.  Butler 
will  not  live  in  poetry  as  Butler 
the  corked-up,  but  as  Butler  the 
bottled-up,  Uiough  the  former  was 
the  expression,  we  believe,  used 
by  Greneral  Grant.  It  is  natural 
then  that  poets  should  employ 
this  art:  in  fact  all  of  reputation 
have  used  it.  Thus  in  Gray's  el- 
egy 
The  swallow  twitteriog  from  the  stmw- 

bailt  shed, 

and 

Or  craEed  with  care,  or  crossed  In 
hopeless  love. 

Coleridge's  most  celebrated  verse 
has  alliteration  in  every  line. 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree 

Where  Alph,    the    saored    river  ran 
Through  caverns  fathomless  to  man. 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea 

Open  any  passage  of  Dr. 
Young,  at  random,  and  you  will 
find  it  full  of  alliteration,  such  as 

Lorenzo  I  hear,  pause,  ponder  and  pro- 
nounce 

Lorenzo  I  this  black  brotherhood  re- 
nounce. 

The  advice  is  as  sound  as  the 
poetry  is  good.  Again,  the  Dr. 
says 

Patrons  of  pleasure,  posting  Into  pain 
Man  makes  the  matchless  image  man 

admires 
Ob  I  how  portentous  is  prosperity  !   .  . 
The  man  that  blushes  Is  not  quite  a 

brute 

Our  doom  decreed  demands  a  mournful 

scene. 

•Even  the  stately  Milton  does 


not  disdain  to  employ  the  allitera- 
tive art. 

Adam  addresses  Eve  after  her 
transgression: 

How  art  thou  lost,  how   on  a  sadden 

lost  I 
Defaced,  deflowered  and  now  to  death 

devote  I 

He  describes  old  Sathanas  as 
^^  the  spirited,  sly,  snake."  And, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  lack  of  alliter- 
ation any  where  in  the  great  En- 
glish epic.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Shakspeare  and  all  buc- 
cessful  poets.  'Tis  but  a  part  of 
their  art  and  all  use  it  more  or 
less. 

The  propensity  to  seek  re- 
semblances in  letters  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  seeks  re- 
semblances in  occurrencs,  as  for 
instance,  that  the  great  events  of 
a  man's  life,  birth,  marriage  and 
death  should  occur  on  the  same 
day.  He,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  fact  that  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  died  on  the  4th 
of  July,  a  day  that  they  had  both 
helped  to  make  glorious,  will 
most  likely  have  a  taste  for 
alliteration.  Thus  Napoleon,  who 
was  fond  of  tracing  out  resem- 
blances, regarded  the  anniversa- 
ries of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  as 
peculiarly  propitious  days  in  his 
career. 

Poetry  gives  resemblances  be- 
tween sounds,  alliteration  be- 
tween letters,  and  curious  coinci- 
dences between  events;  and  the 
fondness  for  any  one  of  these  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  associated  with 
a  fondness  for  the  other  two.  So 
we  come  back  to  the  curious  co- 
incidence which  we  started  out  to 
relate. 

In   their  loyal  hunt  after  the 
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pictures  of 'Hhe  late  lamented,^' 
the  loyal  officials  have  opened 
many  ef  our  letters  containing 
checks  and  post-office  orders,  in- 
stead of  the  pictures  aforesaid. — 

At in   Alabama,   lives   the 

loyalest  of  the  loyal  band  of  broth- 
ers, and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
greenback  has  ever  been  able  to 
escape  his  vigilance.  Knowing 
full  well  that  it  would  never  do  to 
trust  heavy  hands  with  such  a 
ligh^fingered  operation  as  feeling  a 
letter,  he  has  always  relied  upon 
his  nose  to  get  the  odor  of  the 
loyal  currency.  But  some  weeks 
ago,  we  sent  the  proof  of  a  poem 
to  the  author  at  Greenville,  Ala. 
To  the  outward  touch,  the  proof- 
sheets  felt  exactly  like  loyal  green- 
backs, and  our  loyal  friend,  in- 
stead of  applying  his  nose  was 
satisfied  with  the  feel  and  broke 
the  letter  open—to  find  a  poem 
entitled,  ''Shot  Thro'  theHeartI" 

Ahl  there  was  a  pang  in  that 
loyal  breast  I  Ahl  there  was  a 
shot  through  that  loyal  heart  when 
proof-sheets  were  discovered  in- 
stead of  loyal  greenbacks! 

The  curious  coincidence  consists 
in  the  resemblance  between  the 
title  of  the  poem  and  the  situation 
of  the  loyal  P.  M.  when  he  dis- 
covered his  mistake.  Several 
weeks  have  passed  away  since 
that  sad  event  and  two  letters 
have  got  safely  by  that  danger- 
ous point  in  Ala.  What  does  it 
mean?  Is  that  loyal  and  vigilant  P. 
M.  dead— "shot  thro'  the  heart?" 
There  is  something  wrong  with 
him,  else  he  would  never  have  per- 
mitted those  two  letters  to  pass. 
Jiequiescat  in  pace.  We  will  send 
proof-sheets  to  other  points  hop- 
ing for  the  same  blessed  results  I 
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Col.  John  S.  Mosby  was  hissed 
in  the  gold  room  in  New  York. — 
So'  say  the  newspapers.  This  is 
the  first  intimation  that  we  had 
received  that  the  great  gold  men 
of  New  York  were  interested  in 
the  sutler  wagons  upon  which 
Mosby  used  to  fall  so  mercilessly. 
The  revelation  is  curious. 

Gren.  Sherman,  in  his  St.  Louis 
speech,  said  that  the  South  would 
ever  reniember  the  rebellion  with 
shame  as  well  as  sorrow.  The 
General  is  right.  We  will  ever 
remember,  with  shame,  that  a 
General,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage with  ourselves,  sent  among 
us  hordes  of  bummers  to  rival  the 
deeds  of  Attila,  the  Hun.  The 
General  is  right.  That  march  to 
the  sea  will  be  remembered  for 
ages  with  deep,  burning  shame, 
by  all  of  generous  natures  through- 
out the  whole  breadth  of  the  land. 

John  W.  Forney,  living  right 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  best  government  the  world 
ever  saw,  has  caught  some  of  the 
wit  of  our  jocose  rulers  and  has 
gotten  up  almost  as  nice  a  piece 
of  pleasantry  as  the  Congressional 
joke.  He  congratulates  Georgia 
that  she  will  soon  take  her  place 
by  the  side  of  her  sister  Tennes- 
see, enjoying  all  the  blessings  of 
the  restored  union.  Now  John 
W.  Forney  knows  that  there  is  no 
spot  on  the  globe  where  there  is 
less  of  happiness,  peace  and  tran- 
quility than  in  Tennessee.  But 
Tennessee  is  in  the  Union  under 
Badical  domination  and  he  hopes 
to  wheedle  Georgia  into  the  same 
position.  Witty  Forney  I  Happy 
Georgia  I    Happy  Tennessee  I 
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The  Chwrch  Union  is  a  paper 
publiflhed  in  New  York,  avowed- 
ly with  the  design  of  bringing 
about  a  anion  between  all  de- 
nominations. No  other  proof 
need  be  given  of  the  unchristian 
character  of  the  paper,  than  the 
bare  statement  that  it  publishes  a 
sermon  from  Beecher  every  week. 
We  would  suggest  to  out  loyal 
contemporary  a  much  simpler 
plan  of  Church  Union  than  he 
proposes.  We  feel  sure  that  all 
the  Beecherites  and  heretics  of 
every  name  in  the  loyal  North 
will  unite  on  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  embracing  but  a  single  ar- 
ticle, viz:  hearty  and  true  re- 
pentance of  Southern  sins.  We 
think  that  this  short  creed  would 
be  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
novel-writing,  play-going  Puritan 
preacher  and  his  worshippers. 

A  loyal  editor  has  no  easy  task 
in  these  sad  days.  We  get  twenty 
times  more  prose  than  we  can 
publish,  and  at  least  fifty  times 
more  poetry  than  we  can  even 
read.  But  each  contributor  is 
angry  when  his  piece  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  first  issue  after  its  re* 
ception,  and  raps  us  soundly  for 
our  want  of  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion. When  an  article  has  been 
published  and  we  would  fain  hope 
that  we  were  done  with  it  forever, 
there  will  come  another  article 
correcting  its  errors.  We  pub- 
lished last  winter  a  Beport  of  a 
battle  by  one  of  our  ablest  Gener- 
als, which  seemed  to  reflect  upon 
a  subordinate.  The  latter  sent 
his  correction,  and  we  thought 
that  we  had  fairly  and  honestly 
given  the  substance  of  it,  but  he 
was  not  satisfied,  because  we  had 


not  used  his  own  words.  Then 
came  a  correction  from  General 
Pendleton,  of  Gren.  Humphrey's 
Beport,  and  we  thought  that  we 
would  do  the  right  thing,  by  ^v- 
ing  General  F's.  own  language. 
But,  in  this,  it  seems,  we  were 
again  in  error.  General  P.  wish- 
ed us  to  make  the  correction  after 
our  own  fashion.  As  Gen.  F's. 
letter  was  not  marked  private^  we 
supposed  that  the  portion  of  it 
relating  to  Humphrey's  Beport, 
was  for  publication,  and  thought 
that  we  would  not  subject  oar- 
selves  to  a  second  censure,  by  st* 
tempting  to  give  the  substance  of 
it  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  iu 
that  when  a  writer,  in  correcting 
a  published  article,  reflects  upon 
others,  the  writer,  and  not  the 
editor,  should  be  responsible  for 
those  reflections.  We  tried  to  act 
in  good  faith  by  all  the  parties 
concerned,  and  still  think  that 
we  did  right.  We  give  Gen.  F. 
the  benefit  of  his  second  ex- 
planation: 

Gbhbkal  !— I  was  surprised,  on  look- 
ing over  vour  issue  for  Nov-ember,  to 
And  published  an  extract  trom  my  pri- 
vate note  to  yourself  askingr  that  an 
injurious  mistake  of  Gen.  Humphrey's 
In  his  account  of  2nd  FredericKSburg, 
miirhtbe  corrected. 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  inserting  in 
your  next  number  this  note  of  expla- 
nation \ 

The  opinion  e^Epressed  by  me  that 
the  remoYal  of  the  guns,  of  which  Gen. 
Humphreys  did  not  know,  was  an 
error,  I  intended  only  a  qoiet 
thought  of  my  own,  conveyed  in  the 
freedom  of  private  communication.  I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  impear> 
Ing  as  the  public  censor  of  my  friend 
General  Chilton,  whom  I  esteem  as  a 
faithful  officer  and  estimable  gentle- 
man. 

Far  less  did  I  dream  of  publishing 
even  a  conditional  disapproval  of  ar* 
rangements,  that  may  have  emanated 
A*om  our  honored  and  beloved  Genenl 
Lee,  to  whom,  beside  the  reverence  for 
his  virtues,  which  I  share  with  all  the 
country,  I  am  bound  by  ties  of  pecnliar 
sacredness. 

Perhaps  I  was  not  sufficiently  guard- 
ed,  in  even  privately  and  inoidentaUy 
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«zpi«88ing  an  oplnlonpf  error  In  such   banffinff  Over  the  dTinff  bed  6f  his 
A  case,  without  qualUliring  it  as  a  con-   *^"»*"©  "^^*  •"'» .  ^     **^T 
<UUonal  Impression  from    my  stand   JOUng    and    lovelj   Wife   (twenty 

Castas  General  Humphreys  erred  in    J^™    ^^   Junior,)    and    that  he 

^S^^ifZ^'^yl}^i^^^A^KiSZlJ'iS^  himself  sorely   needs   a  kindred 
facts,  I  should  be  in  fault  to  ezpresst  es-  .,         .*•»        •••.«_ 

peeially  in  print,  any  positive  Jar  more    Sympathy,    tO  that    which   he   SO 

itoi'Sdflrtd''ofoS2?StrcSs.^moyi:  freely  bestowed  on  our  Uliutrious 

xnents  directed  by  the  almost  unerring    sufferer 

sagacity  ofthe  justly  trusted  oommand-        ,«t  ,       «  ,      , 

er,  who  had  in  view  au  the  oonditions  Through  a  friend  we  have  gain- 
of  the  occasionj^  very  truly.  «d  some  interesting  facts  concern- 
w.  K.  psif DLEToy.  ing  the  deceased,  which  prove 
her  to  have  been  a  worthy  con- 
There  is  not  a  man  of  soul  in  sort  of  her  noble  husband, 
the  South  wliateyer  may  be  his  Mrs.  Kary  L.  Beed,  the  wife  of 
prejudices  against  Mr.  Davis,  who  the  Hon.  William  B.  Beed,  died 
4oes  not  honor  those  brave  and  at  her  husband^s  residence,  near 
generous  men  of  the  North,  Chas.  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of 
O'Conor  and  Wm.  B.  Beed— the  the  15th  November,  after  a  few 
able  counselors  and  fiiithfUl  hours'  illness.  We  depart  firom 
friendsof  the  vicarious  sufferer  for  our  usual  rule  to  pay  a  sincere 
the  Southern  people.  At  a  time  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
when  the  passions  of  the  North  lady.  We  write  as  Southern 
were  lashed  into  a  f^nzy  of  mad-  Journalists  about  a  firiend  of  the 
ness  agtfinst  Mr.  Davis  by  the  South.  She  was  in  the  prime  of 
foul  perjuries  of  suborned  witness-  life  and  of  intelligence.  Bom  in 
^es,  these  true  men  boldly  confront-  the  North,— bred  in  the  North, 
«d  the  wild  prejudices  of  their  never,  as  we  have  understood, 
section  and  dared  to  volunteer  having  seen  the  South  or  known 
their  services  to  defend  the  un-  Southern  associations,  surrounded 
fortunate  prisoner,  whom  it  had  too  by  fHends  and  fiimily  of 
become  the  faahian  to  denounce  Northern  affinities  and  prejudices, 
and  traduce.  Courage  and  gen-  Mrs.  Beed,  from  the  beginning  of 
€rosity  always  command  the  ad-  the  civil  war  to  the  end  of  her 
miration  of  noble  minds,  but  gentle  life,  was  in  close  and 
they  become  objects  of  reverence  earnest  sympathy  with  us.  In 
rather  than  of  admiration,  when  her  husband's  opinions,  well 
exercised  in  a  high  and  honorable  known  to  every  man  and  woman 
cause.  So  these  two  men  are  in  the  South,  she  shared,  not  with 
honored  and  revered  at  the  South  mere  deference,  but  with  earnest 
(andwefiiin  hope  at  the  North  sincerity.  She  stood  by  him 
also)  as  few  men  have  ever  been,  nobly  and  resolutely,  and  aided 
Every  heart  capable  of  human  him  to  breast  the  storm  which 
emotion  in  our  section  will  be  sectional  prejudice  aroused,  and 
pained  at  the  sad  intelligence  that  which,  through  some  anomalous 
when  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Beed,  of  process  we  have  never  been  able 
Fhihidelphia,  was  looked  for  in  to  comprehend,  raged  more 
Bichmond  at  the  expected  trial  of  fiercely  in  Philadelphia  than  any 
Mr.  Davis  in  November,  he  was  where  else.    She  bore  the  seclu- 
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flion  and  priratiODB  her  peculiar 
attitude  entailed  with  calm  and 
cheerAil  heroism.  Too  gentle  to 
rejoice  in  bloody  victories  on 
either  side,  feeling  sincere  sympa- 
thy for  her  immediate  neighbors, 
into  whose  homes  came  death  and 
suffering,  her's  was  the  daily 
prayer  that  civil  strife  should 
cease  and  peace  come  back  to  us 
with  mercy  by  its  side.  She  lived 
to  see  peace  but  not  mercy. — 
!Never  taking  part  in  the  gaudy 
charities  which,  in  the  form  of 
Pairs  and  Bazaars,  were  the 
fashion  in  the  Northern  cities,  it 
was  her  modest  pleasure  to  min- 
ister to  the  wants  of  poor  Con- 
federate prisoners^  to  give  to  them 
what  she  could,  from  moderate 
mean»— and  to  ply  for  them,  her 
busy  needle.  It  was  not  much 
she  could  do— but  it  was  gladly 
done.  Mrs.  Beed  leaves  two 
young  children  to  mourn  her  loss. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
they  will  emulate  her  gentle  vir- 
tues and  inherit  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  which  have  made 
us— poor  sufferers  of  the  South, — 
feel  so  kindly  to  both  their 
X>arents. 

The  Abolitionists  have  been  tell- 
ing us,  for  a  half  century,  of 
the  degradation  and  bestiality  of 
the  negro  through  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  the  oppression  of  slave- 
ry. But  no  sooner  has  slavery 
been  abolished  than  these  same 
philanthropists  contend  that  the 
degraded,  bestialized  subject  of  it 
is  fit  to  sit  upon  Juries,  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  to  take  his 
seat  in  State  or  National  Legisla- 
ture, and  to  discharge  all  the  high 
and  responsible  duties  of  intelli- 


gent manhood.  Now  there  is  an 
inconsistency  somewhere.  Either 
the  tales  of  cruelty  and  atrocity 
were  not  true,  or  the  negro  ia  in 
the  degraded  condition  he  was 
represented  to  be  in.  The  Aboli- 
tionists were  either  liars  before 
emancipation  or  they  are  knaves 
since.  The  negro  is  degraded  or 
he  is  not  degraded.  If  the  former, 
it  is  wrong  and  wicked  to  clothe 
him  with  the  privileges  which 
should  only  belong  to  worth  and 
intelligence.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  thrilling  tales  of  cruelty,  which 
have  been  poured  out  from  pulpit 
and  press  for  half  a  century,  have 
been  deliberate  falsehoods. 

This  is  the  present  dilemma  of 
the  party  of  great  moral  ideas.— 
They  have  either  to  write  them- 
selves down  as  liars  or  fools.  Im- 
partial History  wUl  probably  not 
be  embarrassed  by  this  diflScolty 
and  will  rank  them  with  both 
classes! 

Some  of  the  saints  have  sense 
enough  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
their  present  position  or  the  wick* 
edness  of  their  ante- war  declara- 
tions. Gov.  Horton  of  Indiana  in 
a  speech  at  Richmond  (Indiana) 
has  presented  the  subject  with 
great  force.    He  says: 

^*To  say  that  such  men,  (negroes) 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  it  is 
simply  their  misfortune,  and  the 
crime  of  this  nation,  to  say  that 
such  men,  just  emerging  from 
this  slavery,  are  qualified  for  the 
exercise  of  political  power  is  to 
make  the  strongest  pro-slavery 
argument  I  ever  heard.  It  is  to 
pay  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
institution  of  slavery. 

*'What  has  been  our  practice  for 
many  years?    We  have  invariably 
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described  Blavery  as  degrading,  people  of  the  South,  it  is  well  to 
both  to  the  body  and  sonl.  We  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
have  described  it  as  brinffinir  hu-  proposition  to  confer  the  ballot  o» 
«»•«  Ko4n^a  ;i«»r«  f«  fi.J^i/.^«i  ^p  ^^^  ncgrocs  of  cwtain  States  in 
mnbeings  down  to  the  level  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  received  by 

the  beasts  of  the  field.    We  have  ^hlte  men.    The  figures  are  as 

described  it  as  a  crime  depriving  follows: 

the  slaves    of     intellectual   and  MqforUy 

moral  culture,  and  of  aU  the  gifts  ^hio Xm      m9^  ^'^^ 

that   God   had   made  the    most  Kansas I6,iu         7,09i        e,52s 

«,^^:^,,.       T*',^^    -K^n    «^»,    ♦.,«-    Minnesota 28,759  27,461  1,298 

precious.     If  we   shall   now    turn    New  Jersey 67,468  61,114        16,354 

round  and  say  that  this  institu-  "Xow,  this  is  the  verdict  of 
tion  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  white  men  against  granting  the 
negro,  instead  of  a  curse;  that  it  elective  franchise  to  negroes  in 
has  qualified  him  for  the  right  of  States  where  the  latter  could,  by 
suffrage  and  the  exercise  of  po-  no  possibility,  make  such  a  com- 
IiUcal  power,  we  aJiall  stultify  power,  much  less  elect  their  own 
ourselves  and  give  the  lie  to  those  color  to  offices  of  honor,  trust,  or 
decZarattons  upon  which  we  have  profit.  The  annexed  table  will 
gained  political  power.  ^^  show    the   proportion    of  whites 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  ^^^  negroes  in    the  four  Stotes 
South  has  equally  stultified  her-  named  above: 

self  by  first  denying  the  atrocities  ^^j^ ^'tniT»''  ^"'"'''Tm 

of  slavery,  and  then  refusing  to  Kansas *  sslaw  W 

*v^r       J  A1.       •   1.1.    *       itt^  Minnesota 91,804  126 

tne  treedmen  tne  rigntof  suffrage.  New  Jersey....  322,763  12,31? 
Not  at  all.  The  South,  whether  "if  the  people  of  Kansas, 
erroneously  or  not,  has  always  where  there  are  but  two  hundred 
maintained  that  th6  negro  be-  and  eighty-six  negroes,  and  those 
longed  to  an  inferior  race,  and  ?^  Minnesota,  where  only  one 
lustified  slavery  upon  that  ground.  l\«ndred  and  twenty-six  negroes 
TT  .:.  ^v  V  t  B^^""^-  claim  a  residence,  will  not  entrust 
Her  position,  then,  has  been  con-  these  with  the  ballot,  why  should 
sistent  throughout,  while  the  negroes  be  made  voters  in  States 
present  attitude  of  the  Abolition-  where  they  can  control  the  dec- 
isis is  one  of  pitiable  self-stultifi-  tionsV" 

cation.  There  is  one  argument,  howev- 

But     their    position     is     un-  er,  in  opposition  to  negro  suffrage, 

generous  as  well  as  inconsistent,  to  which  the  loyal  North  cannot 

While  refusing  negro  suffrage  to  a  be  insensible.    The  three  great, 

handful  of  negroes  at  home,  who  wealthy,  and  intelligent  States  of 

could  do  no  harm  even  with  this  New   York,    Pennsylvania,    and 

privilege  granted,  they  are  forcing  Ohio,  have  repudiated  negro  suf- 

us  to  grant  it  to  millions,  who  can  frage  by  overwhelming  majorities, 

upturn  the  whole  face  of  society.  These  States  in  1860  had  a  popu- 

That  sound  Democratic  paper,  the  lation   of  9,126,361.      In    round 

Philadelphia  Age  has    presented  numbers,  it  may  be  estimated  at 

this  view  with  great  force:  10,000,000  to-day.    These  10,000,- 

"  As  the  Radicals    still  insist  000  will  have  but  six  Senators  in 

upon  forcing  negro  suffrage  on  the  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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It  ifl  now  pretty  evident  that  the 
8f000,000  of  negroes,  in  the  ten 
.Southern  States,  voting   in  solid 
phalanx  under  the  control  of  the 
^*  Loyal  Leagues,"  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  will  either  elect 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
persons  of  their  own  race  and  col- 
or, or  the  low,  base  and  unprin- 
•cipled  whites,  who,  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, are  co(5perating  with  them. 
They  will  thus  have  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  appointment  of  twen- 
ty members  of  the  United  States 
Senate.    Upon  all  matters,  then, 
which  come  within  the  province 
of  that   Body—making   treaties, 
-confirming  or  rejecting  Executive 
nominations,  &c., — the  three  mil- 
lions of  negroes  will  have  a  more 
potential    voice    than    the    ten 
millions  of  whitesi    The  negroes 
standing  in  the  ratio  to  the  whites 
of  3  to  10  will  outvote  them  in 
the  ratio  of  20  to  61    In  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  vote  of  the  Southern 
negro  has  11 1-9  more  value  than 
'that  of  the  white   man   of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  OhioIII 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
-and  the  patriotism  of  these  great 
States  to  believe  that  such  a  mon- 
strous state  of  things  can  be  toler- 
ated for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  material   argument,    too, 
addresses  itself  to  the  loyal  North. 
How  can  the  country  do  without 
the  great  staples  of  the  South?--- 
Bice  has  ceased  to  be  a  Southern 
product.    Sugar  has  fallen  off  to 
Almost  nothing.    Cotton  and  to- 
bacco will  not  be  raised  another 
season  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pay  the  tax  on  land.    The  South 


is  repeating  over  again  the  histo- 
ry of  Hayti  and  Jamaica.  One 
shrewd  Northern  Journal,  the 
New  York  Berald^  is  fiiUy  alive  to 
the  danger  of  the  situation,  and 
sees  clearly  that  the  Jacolnns,  in 
their  mad  scramble  to  perpetuate 
their  power,  are  entailing  rain 
upon  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South.    It  says: 

^^As  we  are  directed  now  by 
the  radical  element,  we  photo- 
graph upon  our  present  institu- 
tions and  on  future  history  at 
least  one-third  of  the  picture  of 
Hayti.  In  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try, we  have  had  nothing  but  a 
war  of  races  since  its  discovery  by 
Columbus.  From  the  negro  em- 
peror Jacques  I.  in  1804,  to  the 
present  ruler,  Salnave,  the  Haj- 
tien  part  of  the  island  has  present- 
ed even  a  worse  condition  ttian 
that  which  is  presented  in  the 
long  years  of  wholesale  Spanish 
murders  which  made  its  honors  a 
proverb.  How  rapidly  the  coun- 
try marches  to  the  primitive  bar- 
barism which  is  the  delight  of  the 
negro  race  is  best  shown  by  the 
value  of  the  exports  just  previous 
to  the  accession  of  Jacques  L  com- 
pared with  those  of  to-day.  At 
that  time  they  reached  the  large 
figure  of  S27,828,000.  To-day  they 
are  scarcely  <8,000,000. 

But  if  Hayti  exhibits  a  sorry  ar- 
gument for  negro  domination, 
what  does  Jamaica  show?  Since 
the  island  was  given  up  to  negro 
rule  its  march  has  been  rapid  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  to-day  one  of 
the  finest  and  formerly  one  of  the 
most  productive  of  ail  the  West 
India  group  lies  but  a  wreck  in 
negro  handiB." 
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SKETCH  OF  THB  IST  KENTUCKY  BRIGADE. 

It  was  evident  to  the  great  man  throwing  himself  into  the  mount- 
who  commanded  the  department  ain  passes  of  Eastern  Tennessee, 
of  the  West,  that  he  could  not  in  their  wild  gorges  and  rugged 
linger  in  Tennessee,  he  was  donbt-  ravines  he  might  defy  pursuit,  and 
less  able  to  successfully  resist  the  retreat  upon  Chattanooga.  This 
force  under  General  Buell  which  however,  would  have  been  a  vir- 
had  now  occupied  Nashville,  but  it  tual  abandonment  of  the  Missis- 
was  well  known  that  none  of  the  sippi  and  its  valley.  Still  a  third 
force  o^xmpied  in  the  reduction  of  route  was  open.  Due  South 
Donelson  had  ascended  the  river,  f^om  Murfreesboro,  ran  a  road 
With  unlimited  supplies  of  water  through  a  comparatively  unfre- 
transportation,  nothing  was  easier  quented  country,  passing  directly 
than  for  them  to  pass  round  the  through  Huntsville  to  Decatur, 
peninsula,  and  ascending  the  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Ten- 
Tennessee  River,  land  a  force  in  nessee  River.  While  this  route 
his  rear  and  place  him  in  the  offered  the  advantage  of  a  middle 
same  dilemma  from  which  he  had  course  between  the  two  great  lines 
just  so  skillfully  extracted  his  of  macadamized  roads  east  and 
army.  A  retreat  behind  the  west  of  him,  enabling  him,  in 
Tennessee  was  inevitable  and  the  case  of  necessity,  to  pass  over  to 
strategical  position  he  occupied  at  either;  it  was  not  without  objec- 
Murfireesboro  opened  to  him  tions.  Lying,  for  the  most  part, 
three  routes.  He  might  pass  over  through  cultivated  and  deep  bot- 
to  the  turnpike  road,  from  Nash-  toms,  on  the  edge  of  Northern 
ville,  through  Columbia  and  Alabama  it  rises  abruptly  to  cross 
Pulaski,  parallel  with  the  rail-  the  great  plateau  thrown  out 
road,  and  cross  at  Florence,  or  from  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
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here  nearly  a  thousand  feet  aboye 
the  surrounding  country,  and  flill 
forty  miles  in  width,  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  timber,  yet  bar- 
ren and  sterile  in  soil,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  supplies  for  either 
man  or  beast.  Two  weeks  of  un- 
intermitting  rain  had  softened  the 
earth  until  the  surfkce  resembled 
a  yast  swamp,  but  along  this 
route  the  Commander-in-Chief  de- 
termined to  pass,  and  after  occu- 
pying a  week  in  reorganizing  his 
army,  a  cloud  of  cavalry,  con- 
sisting of  Morgan^s  Squadron,  the 
1st  Kentucky  Cavalry,  the  Texas 
Bangers,  Wirt  Adams',  Scott's 
and  Forrest's  regiments  were 
thrown  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy,  with  orders,  as  they  fell 
back,  to  bum  the  cotton  and 
destroy  the  bridges;  and  the  fur- 
ther retreat  thus  commenced. 

History  records  no  example  of  a 
retreat  conducted  with  such  suc- 
cess under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances. Bain  continued  to  &11 
almost  without  intermission — it 
was  spring— the  season  most  un- 
propitious  for  transits  over 
country  roads,  and  the  passage  of 
such  numbers  of  horses  and  wag- 
ons rendered  the  route  literally 
ariver  of  liquid  mud.  For  miles 
at  times  the  wagons  would  be 
submerged  in  ooze  and  mire  up  to 
the  hubs  of  their  wheels,  while 
the  saturated  condition  of  the 
earth  rendered  comfortable  en- 
<2ampments  impossible.  The  as- 
cent of  the  plateau,  although  only 
about  two  miles  of  distance,  con- 
sumed a  day  for  each  brigade,  and 
time  was  everything  to  men  in 
their  condition,  yet  steadily,  earn- 
estly, hopefhlly  they  toiled  on  un- 
til on  the  10th  of  March  the  head 


of  the  army  had  reached  a  point 
within  three  miles  of  Decatur,  but 
with  the  Tennessee  swollen  far 
beyond  its  banks,  flooding  the 
country  for  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  sweeping  with  resistless 
force  over  the  roads  and  fords.— 
Happily  at  this  point  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  railroad 
crossed  the  Tennessee,  and  as  a 
precaution  against  its  freshets  the 
railroad  company  had  construct- 
ed an  embankment  fifty  feet  in 
height  and  two  miles  in  length  on 
which  were  laid  their  rails — this 
embankment  was  still  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  surrounding 
waters,  and  reached  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  bridge.  Its  narrow 
width  of  seven  feet  precluded  the 
possibility  of  anything  like  order- 
ly movement,  but  over  it  were 
passed  the  infiuitry  and  cavalry 
without  cessation  either  day  or 
night.  The  artillery  and  baggage 
wagons  were  placed  on  platform 
cars,  and  at  a  given  signal  the 
track  was  cleared  while  they  were 
run  to  and  over  the  bridge.  Pa- 
tience, perseverance  and  indomi- 
table will  finally  accomplished  the 
work,  and  on  the  16th  the  Ken- 
tucky brigade,  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  army,  marched  through 
Decatur.  A  month  had  elapsed 
since  the  fiill  of  Donelson,  but  the 
army  was  at  last  behind  the  Ten- 
nessee and  all  was  not  yet  lost. — 
Still  the  danger  was  not  yet  over. 
The  enemy  commanded  the  river 
and  might,  by  vigorous  move- 
ments, prevent  the  Junction  of  the 
army  of  central  Kentucky  with 
that  of  (reneral  Beauregard,  whlc^ 
had  flEtllenback  from  Columbus, 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  now  en* 
deavoring  to  unite  with  that  un- 
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der  General  Johnston,    In  truth  him  to  luka,  and  on  the  2l8t  the 
it  seemed  that  if  the  enemy  was  Kentucky  brigade,  under  General 
prompt  and  vigorous  in  his  moye-  Breckenridge,    was    dispatched, 
ments,  this  would  be  impossible,  with  its  field  pieces,  ammunition 
The  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail-  and  baggage,  to  Bumsville  within 
Toad  runs  nearly   due  east  and  15  miles  of  Corinth  by  cars,  while 
west,  pursuing  for  ninety  miles  an  the  horses  and  wagons  were  sent 
almost  parallel   course  with  the  to  struggle  through  as  best  they 
Tennessee  rirer,  neyer  diverging  could  on  the  dirt  roads, 
firomit  more  than  twenty  miles      The  remainder  of  the  army  was 
and  in  many  places  approaching  gradually  pushed  on  to  Corinth, 
to  within  eight  or  ten.    Numer-  meeting  there  the  army  of  Beaure- 
ous  streams.  Which  drain  the  coun-  gard,  and    confidence  and  hope 
try  and  empty  into  the  main  river  were   once   more  restored.    The 
were  crossed  by  it,  and  on  the  danger  of  an  immediate  surprise 
margins  of  these  streams  are  al-  was  over,  but  the  greatest  vigi- 
most  invariably  found  swamps  re-  lance  was  necessary  to  meet  and 
quiring  heavy  trestle-work  to  sup-  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing 
port  the  rail.    A  little  celerity  on  in  force,  and  by  strength  of  num- 
the  part  of  the  enemy  might  at  hers,  accomplishing    that  which 
any  hour  enable  him  to  destroy  he  had  fiiiled  to  do  by  celerity  of 
a  section  of  this  trestle-work,  and  movement.    For  several  days  his 
thus  cut  off  the  communication. —  gunboats  swept  up  and  down  the 
To  transport  the  army  by  the  Tennessee    River,    shelling    the 
country  roads  was  impossible,  the  banks  and  apparently  seeking  a 
torrent-like  rains  which  had  im-  favorable  point  to  disembark  from 
peded  the  progress  of  the  army  his  transports.    The  little  village 
through  Tennessee  had  continued  of  Eastport,  situated  some  eight 
to  fall  after  the   passage  of  the  miles  from  luka,  it  was  supposed, 
river.    In  many  places  the  conn-  offered  him  peculiar  advantages, 
try  was  covered  with  sheets  of  and  preparations  were  made  to 
water  too  deep  to  be  forded,  while  resist  him  by  throwing  up  earth- 
the  roads  not  thus   submerged  works  and  placing  in  position  two 
were  impassable  for  horsemen.    It  thirty-two   pounders.      He    con- 
was  difficult  for  the  various  corps  tinned,  however,  to  make  feints, 
to  pass  £Eir  enough  from  Decatur  landing  a  few  regiments  at  vari- 
to  find  encampments.    Within  a  ous  points,  but  almost  immediate- 
mile  of  the  town  might  be  count-  ly  withdrawing  them;  until  infor- 
ed  scores  of  wagons  on  the  vari-  mation  was  received  which  con- 
ous  roads  sunk  to  their  beds  in  vinced   the    Commander-in-Chief 
mire,  and  which  the  quagmire  of  that   the   attack   of   the   enemy 
oozing   earth   around  them  pre-  would  be  on  Corinth,  where  is  lo- 
vented  the  possibility  of  unload-  cated  the  junction  of  the  Mobile 
ing.    Hindman's  brigade  of  Ar-  and    Ohio   railroad,     with    the 
kansas  troops  was  thrown  forward  Cliarleston    and    Memphis   rail- 
by  rail  to  Courtland  immediately,  road.    Meantime,  the  greater  por- 
</rittenden   was   pushed   beyond  tion  of  the  division   of  General 
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Crittenden,  composed  of  Statham'8  miles  apart  To  meet  and  croflh 
brigade  and  Bowen's  brigade  this  force,  or  cripple  it  before 
was  sent  forward,  to  Bumsville,  General  Bnell,  with  his  army, 
and  ordered  to  report  to  General  which  was  advancing  throngh 
Breckinridge,  Hindman's  force  Tennessee,  could  reinfo^  it,  was 
had  passed  on  to  Corinth  and  was  the  object  of  the  Commander^in- 
now  incorporated  with,  and  form-  Chief,  preparatory  to  which,  his 
ed  part  of  the  corps  d'arm^e  of  army  was  re-organized  and  cast 
General  Hardee.  Scouts  were  into  four  diyisions  or  corps, 
kept  constantly  reconnoitering  The  first,  under  General  Bragg, 
the  roads  leading  to  the  Tennessee  consisted  of  9,422  men. 
Biver;  and  vigorous  efforts  made  The  second,  under  Greneral 
to  bring  the  army  to  a  high  state  Polk,  numbered  4,855  men. 
of  efficiency  in  discipline  and  The  third  corps  was  command- 
equipment.  The  enemy,  it  was  ed  by  General  Hardee,  15,524  men. 
now  known,  had  landed  seven  And  the  reserve,  consisting  of 
divisions  of  his  army,  amounting  the  Kentucky  brigade,  Statham's 
to  about  forty-two  thousand  men,  brigade,  and  Bowen's  brigade, 
at  a  point  on  the  Tennessee  Biver,  amounted,  according  to  the  re- 
near  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  was  turns  in  the  Adjutant  Greneral's 
now  encamped  in  position,  his  office,  on  the  night  of  April  the 
right  resting  on  a  small  stream  5th,  to  6,894  men,  commanded  by 
called  Owl  Creek,  and  his  left  on  Brigadier  General  JohnC.  Breck- 
Lick  Creek,  the  streams  running  inridge. .  The  cavalry  amoonted 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  four  to  three  thousand. 
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*'OUU  LEFT." 

From  dawn  to  dark,  they  stood, 
That  long  midsummer's  day! 

While,  fierce  and  fast. 

The  Battle-blast 
Swept  rank  on  rank  away! 

Prom  dawn  to  darkv  they  fought, — 

With  legions  swept  and  cleft! 
And  still  the  wide, 
Black  battle-tide 
Poured  deadlier  on  "  Our  Left !" 

They  closed  each  ghastly  gap  I 
They  dressed  each  shattered  rank! 

They  knew— how  well! — 

That  Freedom  fell 
With  that  exhausted  flank. 

Oh!  for  a  thousand  men! 

Like  these  who  melt  away ! 
And— down  they  came. 
With  steel  and  flame  I 

Four  thousand,  to  the  fray! 

They  leaped  the  laggard  train— 
The  panting  steam  might  stay— 

And  down  they  came. 

With  steel  and  flame — 
Pour  thousand  to  the  fray! 

Bight  through  the  blackest  cloud 
Their  lightning  path  they  cleft! 

And  Triumph  came — 

With  deathless  fame- 
To  "  Our"  unconquered  "  Left!" 

Ye!  ofyour  Honor  sure!— 
YbI  ofyour  "  Cause"  bereft!— 

Honor,  Weep  the  **  Brave!" 

Who  died  to  save 
Your  ALL— along  our  **  Left." 
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THE  LOST  DISPATCH. 

The  HiBtorian  must  be  con-  would  laugh  at  him,  who  would 
versant  with  his  subject,  patient  ^.ttempt  to  write  a  description  of  a 
in  the  investigation  of  fiicts,  im-  naval  combat  without  even  un- 
partial  in  weighing  conflicting  derstanding  nautical  terms.  At 
statements,  unprejudiced,  digni*  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  a 
fled,  and  truthful.  The  lack  of  distinguished  authoress,  who  wish- 
any  one  of  these  qualities  is  fatal,  ed  to  write  its  history,  held  a  con- 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  dur-  sultation  on  the  subject  with  an 
ing  the  twenty-three  hundred  officer,  who  subsequently  held  a 
years  since  the  '^  Father  of  His-  high  rank  in  the  Federal  army, 
tory ''  wrote  his  nine  books,  there  He  said  to  her  frankly,  '^  Madam, 
has  only  been  found  here  and  I  know  not  what  obstacles  genius 
there  a  name  deemed  worthy  to  may  enable  you  to  surmount 
be  dignified  with  the  noble  title  of  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not 
Historian.  Hence  it  has  happen-  attempt  to  write  a  naval  history 
ed  that  of  the  millions  ofliistories  without  understanding  the  alpiia- 
poured  upon  the  public  in  this  bet  of  naval  science.  You  may 
long  interval,  only  one,  here  and  be  able  to  write  a  military  history 
there,  has  come  down  to  our  without  understanding  the  alpha- 
time,  bet  of  militai'y  science." 

Nor  is  it   difficult   to  see  the  The  world  is  not  so  complaisant, 

cause  of  this  failure.  and  it  always  expects  that  those, 

The  history  of    mankind   has  who  j!r^  describe  battles  by  land 

been  little  else  than  a  history  of  and   sea,    shall    understand,  at 

the  wars   that    have    desolated  least,  the  nomenclature  of  war. 

countries  and  wasted  human  life.  The  more  general  historian  may 

These  could,  of  course,  only  be  abridge  the  details  thus  furnished 

intelligibly  described  by  those  who  and  incorporate   the  abridgment 

understood  military  language  and  with  the  social,  religious,  political 

military  movements.     We  could  and  literary  annals  of  the  nation, 

not  expect  one  tp  write  a  treatise  whose   history   he   is   writing.— 

on  jurisprudence,  who  was  igno-  Thus    Thucydides    was    a  dis- 

rant  of  the  phraseology  and  the  tinguished     soldier.       Xenophon 

principles  of  law.    We  could  not  had   an   important  command  in 

expect  one  to  lecture  on  the  prop-  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  "ten 

er  treatment  of  disease,  who  had  thousand."    Ceesar,  the  historian, 

never  studied  chemistry,  anato-  was  also  Csesar,  the  greatest  cap- 

my,  physiology  and  their  assoclat-  tain  of  his  age.    Sallust,  thehis- 

ed  branches.    We  would  be  shock-  torian,    was   a   member   of    the 

ed  at   the   presumption  of  him,  military  family  of  Oeosar. 

who  should  attempt  to  proclaim  Even  Gibbon  was  a  profound 

the  truths  of  the  gospel  without  student  of  military  science,  and 

having  studied   the   Bible.     We  was   two   years  and   a  half  in 
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military  service.  When  we  wish  men  must  be  read  and  digested, 
to  read  something  valuable,  touch-  (At  present,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
ing  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  we  has  been  written.)  Next,  the 
take  up  the  history  of  General  archives,  of  the  respective  Gk>v- 
Jomini,  the  Napoleon  au  Tribu-  emments  at  war,  must  be  care- 
nal  de  Csasar,  the  Dispatches  of  fhUy  studied,  that  their  policy 
Wellington,  Napier's  Peninsular  may  be  understood  in  projecting 
War,  &c.,  —  books  written  by  certahi  campaigns,  which  culmi- 
military  men,  understanding  the  nated  in  certain  great  battles.  It 
subject  of  which  they  treat.  So  is  plain  that  if  this  vast  material 
foranaccountof  a  particular  bat-  was  all  gathered  together  and 
tie,  as  Waterloo,  we  may  be  en-  placed  before  the  general  histori- 
tertained  by  the  vivid  description  an,  he  would  have  a  work  of 
of  the  great  French  novelist,  but  many  years  in  collating,  weigh- 
we  look  for  authentic  facts  to  ing,  examining,  rejecting  and  di- 
Gneisenau,  Beamish,  Jones,  &c.  gesting.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
Thus  too,  in  our  own  first  great  if  either  the  material  .is  wanting, 
rebellion,  we  rely  upon  the  state-  or  the  patient  and  intelligent 
ments  of  the  loyal  Tarleton  and  investigation  for  years  is  wanting, 
the  rebels  Greene  and  Lee.  As  the  bo<^  may  pay  the  historian, 
they  wrote  about  what  they  saw  but  it  will  never  pay  the  reader, 
with  their  own  eyes,  or  knew  of  If  we  wish  the  history  of  our 
their  own  personal  knowledge.  Confederate  struggle  to  be  correct- 
we  feel  sure  that  their  dates  ly  written,  we  must  encourage  the 
and  events  are  correct,  though  a  writing  of  the  histories  of  the 
partisan  coloring  may  be  thro?m  smaller  commands,— regiments, 
around  the  latter.  Therefore,  brigades,  etc.,  etc.  General  Long- 
their  books  have  lived,  and  will  street  has  made  a  move  in  the 
live,  while  the  sensational  stories  right  direction  in  selecting  a  com- 
of  mere  book  writers  have  perish-  petent  officer  to  write  the  history 
ed  long  ago.  of  his  corps.    Let  each  corps  com- 

The  general  history  of  the  manderdothe  same  thing.  The 
second  American  rebellion  must  writers  so  selected  would  exert 
be  a  most  difficult  task,  since  three  themselves  to  draw  out  the  histo- 
millions  of  men  were  called  out  ries  of  the  subordinate  commands, 
on  one  side,  and  about  ^  half  a  and  would,  at  any  rate,  get  all  the 
million  on  the  other.  'Tis  a  stu-  official  reports  of  the  subordinate 
pendens  undertaking  to  compre-  commanders  in  their  respective 
hend  AiUy  fifty  gigantic  battles,  corps.  From  the  several  corps 
and  two  hundred  lesser  combats  histories  in  any  one  army,  (as  that 
of  no  little  magnitude.  The  re-  of  Northern  Virginia)  the  histo- 
ports  of  regiments,  brigades,  di-  rian  for  that  army  may  gather  his 
visions,  corps  and  armies,  must  materials  and  write  his  book. — 
be  read  and  digested,  and  how  And  Arom  the  histories  of  the  sev- 
many  thousands  of  these  there  eral  armies,  the  general  historian 
will  be  I  Next,  the  histories  of  may  gather  the  materials  for  the 
each,  and  of  all  these  bodies  of  history  of  the  whole—combinhig 
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with  the  military,  the  ciyil  and  and  yet  the  cowardly  brigade  loet 
political  annals  of  the  period  of  more  men  than  the  heroic  divis- 
war.  ioni    Another  writer,  (a  clergy- 

Should  the  proper  intereet  in  man)  in  hie  biography  of  a  noble 
this  subject  be  excited  among  our  partisan  officer,  has  to  describe 
people,  the  corps  historians  might  the  movements  of  Jackson^s  corps, 
hope,  in  four  or  five  years,  to  get  the  in  which  tliere  were  many  l^orth 
subordinate  histories,  from  which  Carolina  soldiers.  But  the  whole 
their  own  could  be  compiled.  This  volume  contains  but  one  aUnsion 
is  all  that  we  can  expect  in  this  to  the  brave  soldiers  from  that 
generation.  The  general  history  State— -'^  here  the  21st  N.  C.  regi- 
must  be  the  task  of  our  descend-  ment  suffered  heavily."  At  tbe 
ants.  Perhaps  in  a  quarter  of  a  very  time  this  clergyman  was 
century,  when  the  passions  and  composing  his  book  at  Winches- 
prejudices  evoked  by  the  war  ter,  Ya.,  the  Memorial  Associa- 
shall  have  subsided;  some  calm,  tion  of  that  city  were  inviting 
dignified,  impartial  man  of  learn-  Gov.  Vance  of  North  Carolina  to 
ing,  industry  and  ability,  may  address  them,  and  giving  as  a 
gather  together  the  materials  reason  for  their  invitation  tiist 
furnished  in  the  manner  suggest-  their  Cemetery*'  contained  more 
ed,  and  from  them  produce  a  graves  of  soldiers  from  Xorth  Csi- 
truthful  history  of  the  great  re-  olina  than  ftrom  any  other  State— 
hellion.  The  wisest  statesman  of  a  fact  which  might  be  said  of  eve- 
the  South  has  well  said  that  this  ry  burying  ground  in  Virginia.— 
is  not  the  age  for  the  history  of  The  wise  reader  will  throw  aside 
the  Confederate  struggle.  as  worthless,  books  bearing  tbe 

We  suppose  no  one  will  ques-  marks  of  prejudice  and  par* 
tion  the  correctness  of  the  prin-  tiality,  as  well  as  of  ignorance  of  the 
ciples  we  have  laid  down,  or  deny  subject.  What  shall  be  said  then 
that  the  qualities  enumerated  of  the  historian,  whose  chief  mer- 
above  are  essential  to  the  histo-  it,  it  is  claimed,  consists  in  his 
rian.  But  measured  by  this  stand-  prejudice  and  partiality?  The 
ard  how  immeasurably  will  all  the  *^  Old  Guard'*  for  November,  un- 
war-books  yet  produced  fall  short  I  der  the  editorial  head,  says  of  Mr. 
Most  of  them  have  been  written  E.  A.  *Pollard:'*He  is  partial,  prej- 
by  civilians  ignorant  of  the  first  udiced,  dogmatic,  determined-^tAe 
rudiments  of  military  science,  very  man  to  write  contemporaneous 
who  never  heard  the  whistle  of  a  histfyry.  He  represents  evidently 
hostile  shot,  and  to  whom  the  the  thoughts,  hopes  and  passions 
strategy  of  a  campaign  and  the  of  a  particular  set,  and  whoi  the 
tactics  of  tbe  field  are  alike  incom-  materials  he  gives  are  used  by  the 
prehensible.  One  of  these  writers  future  writer  of  history,  there  is 
is  a  civilian,  who  exalts  to  the  no  danger  of  their  receiving  more 
skies  a  certain  division  for  its  gal-  than  their  proper  weight.  Se 
lantryat  Gettysburg  and  attrib-  does  notin  the  hast  attempt  to  dis^ 
utes  the  disaster  there  to  the  guise  his  prejudice,  or  conceal  his 
cowardice   of  a  certain  brigade,  hatred.    His  dislike  of  JefSeaoa 
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Davis  iB  particularly  plain*  It  1b 
like  part  of  his  style.  It  crops 
out  in  every  direction."  (The 
italics  in  the  extract  are  our  own.) 

This  is  certainly  strange  doc* 
trine.  Unfairness  has  never  be- 
fore been  commended  as  an  excel- 
lencein  any  writer,  and  surely 
least  of  all  in  the  historian. — 
^^  Truth  is  in  order  to  goodness" 
is  a  well-known  maxim  of  Lord 
Bacon;  and  when  the  competency 
of  the  author  is  not  in  dispute,  he 
is  valued  just  in  proportion  to  our 
belief  in  his  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Pollard,  though  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  war,  was, 
we  believe,  never  under  fire,  and 
we  might  question  <the  ability  of  a 
man  to  describe  all  the  battles  of 
the  four  years'  struggle,  who  was 
never  a  witness  of  on«.  But  we  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  his  compe- 
tency, and  will  confine  ourselves 
to  exposing  his  prejudices  and  his 
inaccuracies.  It  has  been  the  de- 
sire of  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine 
not  to  obtrude  upon  his  readers 
the  part  he  himself  acted  in  the 
war,  but  as  Mr.  £.  A.  Pollard 
has  made  certain  statements  with 
reference  to  him,  which  are  mat- 
ters of  general  and  not  merely  of 
personal  interest,  he  thinks  there 
is  no  violation  of  good  taste  in  re- 
plying through  his  own  coliimns. 
To  prevent  misapprehension,  he 
will  drop  the  Editorial  we  and 
speak  in  the  first  person. 

Believing  that  life  was  too  short 
to  be  wasted  in  reading  a  history 
of  the  war,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  advance  of  the  time,  when  a 
truthful  history  could  be  written, 
I  had  not  read  a  single  line  of  the 
**  Lost  Cause,"  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Pol- 


lard, and  did  not  know  until  very 
reoentiy,  when  my  attention  was 
called  to  it  by  a  friend,  that  in 
speaking  of  a  dispatch  ftrom  Gen. 
Lee  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  which  was  lost  by 
someone,  he  used  the  following 
language: 

"  A  copy  of  the  order  directing 
the  movement  of  the  army  from 
Frederick  had  been  sent  to  D.  H. 
Hill;  and  this  vain  and  petulant 
officer,  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
had  thrown  the  paper  on  the 
ground.  It  was  picked  up  by 
a  Federal  soldier,  and  McClellan 
thus  strangely  became  possessed 
of  the  exact  detail  of  his  adver- 
sary's plan  of  operations." 

I  will  make  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary statement  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Pollard  three  remarks. 

First.  The  harsh  epithets 
which  he  applies  to  me  are  un- 
worthy of  the  dignity  of  the 
historian,  and  prove  a  prejudiced 
state  of  mind. 

Second.  If  I  petulantly  threw 
down  this  order,  I  deserved  not 
merely  to  be  cashiered,  but  to  be 
shot  to  death  with  musketry. — 
And  it  seems  strange  that  Gen. 
Lee,  who  ought  to  have  known 
the  facts,  as  well  as  Mr.  E.  A. 
Pollard,  never  brought  me  to  trial 
for  it.  'Tis  still  stranger  that 
Mr.  Davis,  nearly  a  year  after  the 
alleged  occurrence,  promoted  me 
to  a  Lieutenant-Generalcy,  and 
sent  me  to  command  a  corps  at 
Chickamauga. 

Third.  If  Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard 
cannot  prove  this  statement  by 
trustworthy  eye-witnesses,  who 
saw  this  petulant  act  of  throwing 
down  the  dispatch,  he  could  be 
convicted  of  slander  in  any  re- 
spectable Court    of  Justice    in 
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GhriBtendom.  But  there  is  not  ike  division  examining  a  map  held  by 
shadow  of  tnith  in  hU  ehargey  and  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  E. 
he  has  therefore  perpetrated  a  Y.  White,  who  still  lives.  He 
gross  and  unprovoked  slander.  said,  ^^You  have  been  placed 
General  McClellan  states  that  a  under  my  orders,  I  wish  your 
dispatch,  of  Greneral  Lee,  direct-  division  to  join  me,  to-night, 


ed  to  me  was  found  near  Preder-  Frederick."  I  returned  and 
ick,  Maryland,  and  that  he  gained  brought  up  my  divirion  that  night. 
most  important  information  from  Greneral  J.  was  disabled  the  next 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  morning  by  his  horse  fiilling  back 
that  such  a  dispatch  was  lost. —  upon  him,  and  I  was  put  in 
But  it  is  obviously  un&ir  to  as-  charge  of  the  corps.  I  rode  for- 
sume  that  a  paper  with  my  name  ward  and  joined  Captain  Whitens 
on  the  envelope  was  necessarily  scouts,  and  together,  we  crossed 
lost  by  me  in  person.  Might  it  the  bridge  over  the  Monocacy, 
not  have  been  lost  in  Gen.  Lee's  and  went  first  to  the  telegraph 
own  office?  Might  it  not  have  office.  For  the  next  two  or  three 
been  dropped  by  his  courier  in  days,  we  drew  all  our  supplies 
carrying  it  to  me?  As  the  Adju-  and  received  all  our  orders 
tant  is  the  keeper  of  all  orders,  through  General  Jackson.  It 
might  it  not  have  been  lost  by  my  seems  to  me  very  improbable 
Adjutant?  Who  has  the  right  to  then,  that  Greneral  Lee  wonld 
assume  that  the  loss  was  through  send  an  order  directly  to  me. — 
my  own  carelessness  ?  Who,  Official  eHquette  required  it  to  be 
without  evidence,  can  presume  to  sent  through  Jackeon^  and  if  the 
charge  me  with  throwing  it  down  celebrated  order  of  8epU  9th  (the 
in  a  fit  of  passion?  I  challenge  one  McClellan  found)  was  not  sent 
Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  to  produce  a  thus^  U  was  in  vioUUion  of  usage, 
single  witness,  who  saw  the  act.       I  have  the  certificate  of  my  Adfur 

There  are  some  circumstances  tant  (who  is  still  living)  Major  J, 
which  will  satisfy  any  unpreju-  TT.  ^oic^ord,  that  no  order  ever 
diced  mind  that  I  am  not  re-  came  to  the  division  from  General 
sponsible  for  the  loss  of  the  dis-  Lee.  I  have  no  recollection  of  atiy 
patch.  myself.    But  I  have  in  my  poa- 

My  division  was  the  first  to  session  now  (and  it  has  been  shown 
cross  the  Potomac,  which  it  did  at  to  many  persons)  a  copy  of  thia 
iSheek's  ford,  upon  a  verbal  order,  very  Ibst  order  of  Lee,  which  is 
and  with  no  knowledge  whatever  in  Greneral  Jackson's  own  hand- 
of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  writing.  He  did  not  trust  it  to 
We  crossed  one  afternoon  about  be  copied  by  his  Adjutant,  and 
3  o'clock,  and  were  engaged  till  with  like  care,  I  carried  it  in  my 
the  same  hour  the  next  day  in  pocket  and  did  not  trust  it  among 
destroying  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  my  office  papers.  It  was  right 
canal.  I  then  learned  that  Gen.  and  proper  that  I  should  have  re* 
Jackson  had  crossed  and  wished  ceived  this  order  from  Jackson, 
to  see  me.  After  a  rapid  ride,  I  and  from  no  one  else,  and  I  have 
found  him  at  the    head   of  his  no  recollection    of   getting  one 
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firom  Greneral  Lee's  office  direct,  mond  from  the  attacks  of  troope 
My  Qoarter-master,  Major  John  coming  from  Fortreas  Monroe  to 
D.  Bogers,  (now  residing  at  Mid-  capture  the  Confederate  Capital, 
dlebarg,  Virginia,)  writes  to  me  during  the  absence  of  Lee's  army 
that  while  at  Frederick,  he  re-  in  Pennsylvania.  As  part  of  Mr. 
ceived  all  the  orders  in  regard  to  E.  A.  Pollard's  history  was  writ- 
his  wagon  train,  supplies,  &c.,  ten  during  the  war,  it  may  be  that 
through  Gen.  Jackson's  Quarter-  while  I  was  risking  my  life  for  the 
master.  It  seems  to  me  utterly  defence  of  Bichmond  he,  secure 
incomprehensible  that  all  orders  in  his  office,  was  penning  this 
should  have  come  through  the  most  -  unjust  and  unprovoked 
usual  official  channels,  except  this  slander. 
one,  the  most  important  of  all.  I  next  heard  of  this  aspersion 

There  is  a  mystery  about  this  upon  me  when  I  was  at  Chatta- 
order,  at  Frederick,  which  would  nooga,  just  before  the  battle  of 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  Chickamauga.  Fearing  that  there 
something  wrong  in  the  manner  might  be  a  stain  upon  my  memo- 
of  transmitting  it,  or  treachery  in  ry,  if  I  fell  in  the  approaching 
the  persons  carrying  it.  General  battle  without  some  expUwation 
B.  H,  Anderson  commanded  an  of  the  mystery,  I  wrote  home  that 
independent  division  (unlike  mine  the  copy  of  Lee's  order,  which 
in  that  respect)  and  yet  he  re-  governed  me  in  all  I  did  while  in 
ceived  no  copy  of  the  celebrated  Maryland,  could  be  found  among 
order.  He  writes  to  me  that  he  my  papers,  having  been  sent  home 
is  perfectly  sure  of  this,  and  Gen.  by  a  private  hand  while  we  were 
Chilton  (Chief-of-Staff  to  Greneral  encamped  on  the  Opequod.  It 
L«e)  is  equally  certain  that  the  was  found  precisely  as*  indicated, 
order  was  sent  to  all  the  Major  As  my  statement  made  after  the 
Generals.  battle  was  very  generally  copied. 

But  without  attempting  to  un-  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  Mr. 
ravel  the  mystery,  I  will  content  £.  A.  Pollard  never  saw  it. 
myself  with  pronouncing  the  I  will  next  examine  the  allega- 
charge  of  Mr.  £.  A.  Pollard  to  tion  that  the  loss  of  the  dispatch 
be  wholly  untrue.  It  will  be  was  a  serious  damage  to  the  Con 
difficult  for  that  gentleman  to  ex-  federate  cause.  It  will  not  be 
plain  why  I  preserved  with  so  much  difficult  to  show  that  it  was  just 
care^  Jaekson^s  copy  of  Lee'^e  arder^  the  reverse.  The  celebrated  or- 
and  threw  away  so  etnUemptuously  der  of  Lee  is  in  these  words: 
the  order  iteelf^  coming  directly  ^^The  army  will  resume  its 
from  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  march  to-morrow,  taking  the 
Army.  Hagerstown  road.  Gen.  Jackson's 

I  first  heard  of  the  lost  dispatch  command  will  form  the  advance, 
and  the  unkind  comments  made  and  after  passing  Middletown, 
upon  it  by  some  pen-and-ink  with  such  portion  as  he  may 
warriors,  when  I  was  on  my  select,  take  the  route  beyond 
way  from  the  Department  of  Sharpsburg,  cross  the  Potomac  at 
North  Carolina  to  defend  Bich-  the  most  convenient  point,  and  by 
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Friday  morning,  take  poeseaslon 
of  the  B.  &  O.  B.  B.,  capture  such 
of  the  enemy  as  may  be  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  intercept  such  as 
may  attempt  to  eecape  from 
Harper's  Ferry. 

^^  General  Longstreet's  com* 
mand  will  pursue  the  main  road 
as  far  as  Boonsboro,  where  he  will 
halt  with  the  reserve,  supply  and 
baggage  trains  of  the  army. 

"Greneral  McLaws,  with  his 
own  division  and  that  of  General 
B.  H.  Anderson,  will  follow  Gren. 
Longstreet,  on  reaching  Middle- 
town,  will  take  the  route  to 
Harper^s  Ferry,  and  by  Friday 
morning,  possess  himself  of  the 
Maryland  Heights,  and  endeavor 
to  capture  the  enemy  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  vicinity. 

'*  General  Walker,  with  his  di- 
vision, after  accomplishing  the 
object  in  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged, will  cross  the  Potomac  at 
Cheek's  Ford,  ascend  the  right 
bank  to  Lovettsville,  take  pos- 
session of  Loudoun  Heights,  if 
practicable,  by  Friday  morning 
Key's  Ford  on  his  left,  and 
the  road  between  the  end  of  the 
mountain  and  the  Potomac  on 
his  right.  He  will,  as  far  as 
practicable,  co-operate  with  Gen. 
McLaws  and  General  Jackson  in 
intercepting  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy. 

*' General  D.  H.  Hill's  division 
will  form  the  rear  guard  of  the 
army,  pursuing  the  same  road 
taken  by  the  main  body.  The 
reserve  artillery,  ordnance,  and 
supply  trains  will  precede  General 
HiU. 

^^  General  Stuart  will  detach  a 
squa)dron  of  cavalry  to  accompany 
the  commands  of  Generals  Long- 


street,  Jackson,  and  McLaws,  and 
with  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry, 
will  cover  the  route  of  the  army, 
and  bring  up  all  stragglers  that 
may  have  been  left  behind. 

^'The  commands  of  Generals 
Jackson,  McLaws,  and  Walker, 
after  accomplishing  the  objects 
for  which  they  have  been  detach- 
ed, will  join  the  main  body  of  the 
Army  at  Boonsboro  or  Hage^ 
town. 

*' Each  regiment  on  the  march 
will  habitually  carry  its  axes  in 
the  regimental  ordnance  wagons 
for  the  use  of  the  men  at  their 
encampments  to  procure  wood, 
&c." 

Now  observe  the  cautious  order 
does  not  give  the  compoaition  and 
strength  of  our  forces.  It  speaks 
of  Jackson's  ^'  command  "  with- 
out naming  the  divisions  of  which 
it  was  composed.  Thus,  A.  P. 
Hill,  Early,  and  Starke, — divis- 
ion commanders—are  not  mention- 
ed. So,  likewise,  it  speaks  of 
Longstreet's  command,  without 
naming  Hood,  Jones,  or  Evans 
(division  commanders.)  McClel- 
lan  simply  learned  from  it  that 
Lee  had  divided  his  army,  send- 
ing part  to  capture  Martinsbuig 
and  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  leaving 
Longstreet  and  myself  to  guard 
the  mountain  passes,  parks  of 
artillery  and  wagon  trains. 

McClellan  would  have  been  the 
most  inefficient  of  generals,  could 
he  not  have  gained  that  informa- 
tion in  a  friendly  country  from 
his  own  scouts  and  spies. 

He  tells  us  too,  that  he  learned 
of  the  leaguer  of  Harper's  Ferry 
by  the  roar  of  artillery  some  days 
before  it  fell.  A  staff  officer  of 
McClellan  (Colonel  Abert)  informs 
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me  that  the  firing  was  heard  on  To  this  false  information  is  doubt* 
the  Gatoctin  (Harper's  Ferry)  be-  less  due  the  salvation  of  the 
fore  the  Federal  army  left  Freder-  Southern  army.  Had  the  battle, 
ick.  McClellan's  cavalry  and  of  Boonsboro  (or  South  Mountain) 
scouts  were  surely  active  enough  been  lost  early  on  the  morning  of 
'  to  inform  him  that  a  portion  of  the  14  th,  our  army  would  have 
Lee's  army  was  not  at  Harper's  been  cut  in  two,  the  whole  of  our 
Ferry,  even  If  the  country  people  artillery  and  vast  wagon  trains 
(generally  Union  men)  gave  him  (parked  in  the  valley  beyond 
no  information.  The  important  Boonsboro)  would  have  been  lost. 
fact  gained  by  finding  Lee's  order  Probably  the  sun  of  the  Con- 
was,  that  Lee  had  divided  his  federacy  would  have  set  on  that 
forces;  in  every  other  respect,  the  day.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that 
order  mystified  and  deceived  him.  we  could  have  ever  supplied  the 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mc-  loss  of  such  immense  materials  of 
Clellan's    administrative   abilky,  war. 

which  was  of  the  highest  order.  My  division  had  been  reduced 
to  believe  that  he  could  not  have  by  battle,  marches,  want  of  shoes, 
gained  this  one  fact  without  Lee's  &c.,  from  22,000  to  5,000  ^men, 
order  in  his  i>ocket.  The  merest  and  I  had  several  miles  of  mount- 
blunderer,  at  the  head  of  an  ain  passes  to  guard.  McClellan 
army,  could  learn  that  much  had  80,000  well-armed,  well- 
about  his  antagonist.  Even  equipped  and  well-trained  soldiers. 
Banks,  or  Butler,  or  poor  Schenck  He  could  have  crushed  my  little 
could  have  organized  cavalry  and  squad  in  ten  minutes,  but  for  the 
scouts  to  be  efficient  enough  to  caution  inspired  in  him  by  the  be- 
discover  that  a  portion  of  Lee's  lief  that  Longstreet  was  there. — 
army  was  in  front,  while  the  roar  Lee's  order  deceived  him,  too, 
of  his  cannon  was  heard  far  off  about  Jackson's  whereabouts,  and 
towards  Harper's  Ferry.  doubtless  the  apprehension,  that 

Notice  that  Lee's  order  was  cal-  that  ubiquitous  partisan  had  re- 


culated  to  deceive  McClellan  in 
two  important  particulars.  1st. 
It  taught  him   to    believe   that 


turned  from  Martinsburg,  as  di- 
rected by  Lee's  order,  and  which  he 
had  time  to  do,made  McClellan  still 


Jackson  would  not  go  to  Harper's  more  guarded  in  his  approaches. 
Ferry.  But  that  active  officer.  Certain  it  is  that  my  little  hand- 
after  the  capture  of  Martinsburg,  ful  repelled  his  attacks  with  ease 
hastened  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  until  8  P.  M.  At  that  hour,  a 
took  an  important  part  in  its  re-  Serg't.  Major  in  one  of  Rodes' reg- 
duction.  2nd.  It  taught  him  to  iments  (a  Northern  man  by  birth) 
believe  that  Longstreet  was  at  deserted  to  the  enemy  and  asked 
Boonsboro,  Just  at  the  foot  of  with  astonishment  why  they  were 
South  Mountain,  whereas  he  was  so  cautious,  as  only  a  few  thou- 
at  Hagerstown,  17  miles  f^om  sands  were  holding  the  passes. — 
South  Mountain,  when  the  battle  The  attack  upon  us  was  now  made 
began  at  the  latter  place,  on  the  with  some  vigor,  but  in  the  mean 
morning  of  the  14th  September,  time    Longstreet's    troops    had 
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come  up,  and  thoagh  utterly  ex- 
Uausted  by  their  forced  march, 
»they  aided  in  maintaining  the  po« 
sition  till  after  night-foU.  We 
then  withdrew  without  losing  a 
gun,  a  wagon  or  an  ambulance. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  is  pleased  to 
call  the  battle  of  Boonsboro  the 
Thermopylse  of  the  war,  and  he 
I>ay8  a  merited  tribute  to  my  gal* 
lant  division.  Nowhere  in  the 
war  were  such  tremendous  odds 
encountered.  The  few,  who  stood 
on  that  mountain  top  on  that 
bright  Sabbath  morning,  were  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  and  the  vast 
masses  of  the  enemy  sent  no  chill 
of  terror  to  their  hearts.  Amaze- 
ment at  the  feebleness  of  the  as- 
sault of  the  immense  hosts,  and 
not  fear,  was  the  predominant 
emotion  in  their  minds.  But  while 
even  to  this  day,  the  recollection 
of  their  courage  and  devotion 
sends  a  thrill  to  my  heart,  can- 
dor compels  me  to  say  that  they 
could  not  have  resisted  for  ten 
minutes,  the  tremendous  odds 
against  them,  had  not  the  Federal 
Commander  been  paralyzed  by  the 
false  impression  derived  from  that 
very  dispatch,  the  capture  of 
which  he  deemed  so  important  a 
prize. 

In  going  to  Harper^s  Ferry  'fram 
Mariinshurg  instead  of  returning 
to  Boonsboro,  General  Jackson  act- 
ed on  his  oton  responsibility  and  in 
violation  of  Lee^s  order,  McClel- 
lan,  misled  by  that  order,  no 
doubt,  thought  Jackson  at  Boons- 
boro. His  great  caution  then  was 
due  to  the  natural  error,  (into 
which  he  had  been  led  by  using 
the  order  as  his  guide,)  that  he 
was  fighting  Longstreet  and  Jack- 
eon,  when  he  was  only  fighting 


my  small  force.  It  was  this  er- 
ror which  saved  Lee  from  de- 
struction; and  in  the  inscrutable 
Providence  of  God  the  loss  of  the 
dispatch  prolonged  the  Confied- 
erate  struggle  for  two  more  yeacs. . 

I  have  shown,  1st,  that  the 
charge  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  of  my 
having  thrown  down  Lee^s  dis- 
patch in  a  fit  of  passion  is  a  gross 
slander:  2nd,  that  it  was  proper 
that  Lee's  order  should  have  come 
to  me  through  Jackson  and  that  I 
have  still  in  my  possession  Jack- 
son's copy  of  that  order:  3rd,  that 
if  Lee's  order  was  sent  to  me  di- 
rectly, neither  myself  nor  StalT 
know  any  thing  about  it:  4th, 
that  the  loss  of  Uie  order  was  a 
benefit  and  not  an  injury  to  the 
Confederate  arms.  There  are 
living  witnesses,  who  can  sub- 
stantiate all  my  statements,  while 
Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  cannot  pro- 
duce a  single  person,  who  saw  the 
act  which  he  slanderously  asoibes 
tome. 

Men  are  notoriously  bad  Judges 
of  their  own  characters,  and  it  is 
therefore  useless  for  me  to  say 
that  I  think  that  my  gentle 
accuser  is  mistaken  in  pronoun- 
cing me  to  be  vain  and  petulant. 
But  I  must  believe  that  the 
eminent  historian  himself  has  sim- 
ilar characteristics.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  savors  somewhat  of 
vanity  for  a  penny-a-liner  for  the 
Bichmond  press  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  Confederate  President,  Cabi- 
net, Congress  and  all  the  civil 
dignitaries  of  the  land,  and  like 
Jove  on  Mount  Olympus  hurl  his 
thunderbolts  at  them  alL  It  does 
seem  a  little  vain  for  a  man,  who 
never  saw  a  single  battle-field  to 
attempt  to  describe  so  many  hnnd- 
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redB  of  battles,  and  tell  what  In  referring  to  the  battle  of 
were  the  errors  in  the  conduct  of  Seven  Fines,  Mr.  E.  A.  FoUard 
them  all*  It  looks  very  much  says:  ^'  Through  the  thick  woods, 
like  vanity  for  a  man,  who  does  on  marshy  ground,  in  water  in 
not  know  the  alphabet  of  military  many  places,  two  feet  deep.  Long- 
science,  to  criticise  officers  of  street's  regiments  moved  on, 
every  grade,  from  the  Command-  brushingoffoccasionallya  cloud  of 
ing  General  to  the  lowest  sub-  skirmishers  that  disputed  their 
altem.  In  fact,  I  think  that  it  passage.  As  they  came  upon  the 
would  be  great  presumption  in  enemy's  works,  a  sheet  of  fire 
Mr.  E.  A.  Follard  to  criticise  the  blazed  in  their  faces.  It  was 
military  career  of  one  of  Lee's  sharp,  rapid  work.  Some  of  the 
corporals  or  drummer  boys.  regiments  crept  through  the  low 

As  for  petulance,  bless  mylifel  brush  wood  in  ih)nt  of  the  redoubt, 

it  is  amazing  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Fol-  and  at  a  given  signal  from  the 

lard  can  bring  the  charge  against  flanking  parties,  made  a  rush  for 

Any  one,  when  his  book  is  noth-  the  guns,  cleared  them,  and  en- 

ing  but  one  big  mass  of  petulance  tering  pell-mell  into   the   earth- 

against  Mr.  Davis  and  all  others,  work,  bayonetted  all  who  opposed 

who  have  incurred  his  i>etulant  them."     Where  did  Mr.  E.  A. 

displeasure.  Follard   stumble  upon    all  this 

I  have  received  a  large  number  stuff?  Longstreet  did  not  have  a 
of  letters  from  Southern  officers,  single  regiment  engaged  in  captur- 
pronouncing  Mr.  E.  A.  FoUard's  ing  Casey's  earth-works.  They 
book  to  be  a  libel  upon  history,  were  carried  by  my  division  with- 
Among  these  writers,  are  the  men  out  any  support  whatever— the 
the  most  honored  at  the  South,  first  instance  in  the  war,  so  &r  as 
One  of  them  (a  ftill  General)  has  I  know,  of  the  storming  of  earth- 
sent  an  elaborate  and  a  crushing  works.  The  enemy  attempted  to 
review  of  that  blundering  and  retake  his  works,  and  Longstreet 
prejudiced  volume,  which  claims  sent  me  B.H.  Anderson's  brigade, 
to  be  a  history.  I  do  not  believe  which  behaved  most  nobly,  and  a 
that  a  single  respectable  officer  or  few  detached  regiments,  which 
soldier  can  be  found,  who  will  were  not  engaged.  That  night, 
pronounce  it  accurate,  reliable,  Longstreet  sent  up  all  his  division, 
and  trust-worthy.  and  next  day  (June  1st,)  sent  me 

I  will  now  show  that  Mr.  E.  A.  also  Huger's  division.    I  thus  had 

Pollard  is  either  too  prejudiced  or  the  immediate  command  of  three 

too  inaccurate  to  be  relied  upon  divisions  on  that  day,  and  received 

as  a  historian.    I  will  confine  my-  no  orders  from  any  source  what- 

self  to  the  battles  in  which  I,  my-  ever.    That  night,  we  withdrew 

self,  was  engaged,  because  I  know  by  Longstreet's  order,  because  the 

more  of  them  than  of  any  others,  attack  on  the  Nine  Mile  road  had 

and  because  I  wish  to  prove  that  &iled,  exposing  thereby  our  flank 

he  has  shown  a  personal  dislike  and  rear. 

to  me,  inconsistent  with  the  grave  Bodes'  brigade  was  the  first  to 

character  of  the  historian.  occupy    Casey's    intrenchments, 
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though  be  did  not  lose  bo  many  enemy  ^Ajlanib,  cheering  and  duog- 
men  as  G.  B.  Anderson,  or  Gar-  ing,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
land.  The  flanking  parties  gave  The  enemy  broke  and  retreated. '^ 
no  signal,  no  gnns  were  cleared.  Gen.  B.  E.  Lee,  (who  onght  to  be 
(a  new  term  in  military  science!)  as  good  a  judge  as  Mr.  £.  A. 
and  no  Yankees  were  bayonetted.  Pollard,  as  to  who  should  be  men- 
I  am  sorry  to  spoil  Mr.  £.  A.  tioned  and  who  should  not)  thus 
Pollard's  &ncy  sketch.  alludes  to  this  decisive  charge. 

Pour  divisions  were,  selected  by  ^^  D.  H.  Hill  charged  acroes  the 
General  Lee  to ,  turn  McClellan's  open  ground  in  his  ftont,  one  of 
right  flank  on  the  Chickahominy.  his  regiments  having  first  bravely 
They  were  commanded  by  Long-  carried  a  battery,  whose  fire  en- 
street,  Jackson,  A.  P.  Hill  and  filadedhis  flank.  Gallantly  sup- 
myself.  McClellan  cast  all  upon  ported  by  the  troops  on  his  right, 
the  chance  of  success  at  Graines'  who  pressed  forward  with  un- 
Mill,  and  lost.  It  was  this  battle  faltering  resolution,  he  reached 
which  hurled  McClellan  out  of  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  after  a 
his  intrenchments  before  Bich-  sanguinary  struggle,  l»oke  the 
mond,  and  drove  him  to  the  enemy's  line,  captured  several  <tf 
shelter  of  gun-boats,  on  the  James  his  batteries,  and  drove  him  in 
river.  Surely  Uien  no  truthful  confdsion  toward  the  Cfai^a- 
account  could  be  given  of  so  im-  hominy,  until  darkness  rendered 
portant  an  action,  which  does  not  further  pursuit  impossible.'^ — 
tell  of  the  part  played  by  each  of  General  Jackson,  under  whoee  eye 
the  four  attacking  divisions.  But  my  division  fought,  pays  it  a  still 
Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  does  not  men-  more  handsome  tribute.  If  Mr. 
tion  my  division  at  all  in  connec-  E.  A.  Pollard  had  not  read  Lee^s 
tion  with  this  great  fightl  Wasits  and  Jackson's  reports,  when  he 
role  in  the  great  drama  so  insig-  wrote  his  book,  he  failed  to  get 
niflcant  that  the  historian  could  that  information,  without  which 
pass  it  over  in  silence?  I  think  he  should  not  have  attempted  to 
not.  The  charge,  which  it  made  play  the  part  of  the  historiaa.  If 
across  an  open  field,  a  fourth  of  he  had  read  them,  and  omitted 
a  mile  wide,  raked  in  flank  by  a  altogether  to  notice  one  of  the 
battery,  and  torn  in  firont  by  four  divisions  engaged  in  the  most 
numerous  batteries  and  thousands  important  battle  of  the  first  three 
of  rifles,  was  never  surpassed  in  years  of  the  war,  he  must  have 
gallantry.  The  French  Princes  done  so  through  a  prejudice  un- 
on  McClellan 's  staff  state  that  the  worthy  of  the  historian.  He  may 
Federal  army  was  first  broken  on  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
its  right  flank— Just  where  my  In  the  biographical  sketch  with 
division  attacked.  Gen.  Garland,  which  Mr.  £.  A.  Pollard  Kgwotb 
one  of  my  brigade  commanders,  me,  he  charges  me  with  attacking 
in  his  ofiicial  report  thus  speaks  prematurely  at  Malvern  Hill.— 
of  the  charge  across  the  field.  The  truth  is  that  I  obeyed  Lee^ 
''  The  effect  of  our  appearance  at  signal  and  advanced,  but  those  on 
this  opportune  moment  upon  tht  my  right  and  left  did  not    Gen- 
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B.  E.  Lee  ought  to  be  as  good  ft 
Judge  of  my  conduct  as  Mr.  E.  A. 
Pollard.  In  his  report  of  Malvern 
Hill,  Lee  says: 

^*  A  general  advance  was  to  be 
made  at  a  given  signaL  On  the 
left,  D.  H.  Hill  pressed  forward 
across  the  open  field,  and  engaged 
the  enemy  gallantly,  breaking  and 
driving  back  his  first  line;  but  a 
simultaneous  advance  of  the  other 
troops  not  taking  place,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  maintain  the 
ground  he  had  gained  against  the 
overwhelming  odds  and  numerous 
batteries  of  the  enemy." 

Who  is  right,  Mr.  E.  A.  Pol- 
lard in  calling  my  attack  prema- 
ture, or  Gen.  B.  E.  Lee  in  saying 
that  it  was  made  at  the  appointed 
signal? 

There  is  a  very  curious  instance 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard's  prejudice, 
in  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg.  Gen.  Lee  was  pleas- 
ed in  his  report  of  that  battle  to 
compliment  some  personal  oxer^ 
tions  of  mine,  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  fight.    He  says: 

*'  The  heavy  masses  of  the  ene- 
my again  moved  forward,  being 
opposed  only  by  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, supported  by  a  few  hund- 
reds of  men  belonging  to  differ- 
ent brigades,  rallied  by  Gen.  D. 
H.  Hill  and  other  officers." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard,  in  speaking 
of  the  same  imminent  crisis,  says: 

'^  The  heavy  masses  of  the  ene- 
my again  moved  forward,  being 
opposed  only  by  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, supported  by  a  few  hund- 
reds of  men,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent brigades." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  copies  Lee's 
report  verbatim  till  he  comes  to 
the  personal  compliment  and  then 
yoL.  ly.  NO.  ly. 


he  flies  off  at  a  tangent!  Well 
does  the  ''  Old  Guard"  say  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  PoUard:  "  He  does  not  in 
the  least  attempt  to  disguise  his 
prejudice  or  conceal  his  hatredl" 

The  most  remarkable  instanoe 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard's  inaccuracy, 
through  either  ignorance  or  prej- 
udice, is  to  be  found  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  operations  preceding 
the  battle  of  Ghickamauga  and  of 
the  battle  itself.  I  believe  that 
this  was  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the 
war,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in 
modem  history.  I  commanded 
one  of  the  four  corps  engaged  on 
the  Ck>nfederate  side.  It  was 
longer  engaged  and  suffered  more 
proportionally  than  the  other 
three.  It  had  for  its  Major  Gen- 
erals those  noble  heroes,  .John  G. 
Breckinridge  and  Patrick  B.  Cle- 
burne. Its  Brigadiers,  its  Field 
and  Company  Officers,  its  rank 
and  file  were  inferior  to  none  in 
the  world.  The  high  reputation 
of  its  officers,  the  unblemished 
record  of  its  soldiers,  the  glorious 
part  taken  by  it  in  the  action— all 
these  entitled  its  Corps  Command- 
er to  consideration  enough  to  be 
correctly  reported.  But  Mr.  E. 
A.  Pollard  makes  but  two  allu- 
sions to  me  and  these  are  both 
egregious  blunders.  In  speaking 
of  an  order  from  General  Bragg 
to  attack  a  detachment  of  the  en- 
emy in  McLe  More  Cove,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Pollard  says: 

''The  attack  was  delayed;  a 
day  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  op- 
portunity of  crushing  a  column  of 
the  enemy;  and,  when  Hindman, 
with  whom  Gen.D.  H.  Hill  had  con- 
tumaciously refhsed  to  co-operate, 
and  who  had  therefore  to  await 
the  Junction  of  Buckner's  com- 
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mand,  wa8  at  last  ready  to  move, 
Thomas  had  discovered  his  error, 
retreated  to  the  mountain  passes, 
and  thus  rescued  the  Federal 
centre  from  the  exposed  position 
in  McLe  More  Cove." 

Nciw  there  is  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  the  statement  that  I  con- 
tumaciously refiised  to  co-operate 
with  General  Hindman.  General 
Bragg  intended  to  surprise  the 
enemy  at  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  September,  and 
designated  Cleburne's  division  of 
my  corps  to  co-operate  with  Hind- 
man.  I  was  aroused  just  before 
day  on  that  morning  by  my  Chief- 
of-Staff,  Col.  Archer  Anderson, 
(now  living  in  Richmond,  Va.,) 
who  showed  me  Bragg's  order, 
and  called  my  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  it  had  been 
four  hours  and  three-quarters 
from  the  time  of  its  issue,  /till  its 
reaching  me.  I  carried  it  to  Gen. 
Cleburne,  (whose  division  was 
ordered  to  move)  and  found  him 
sick  in  bed.  Two  of  his  regiments 
were  absent, the  roads  were  heavily 
obstructed  with  timber  in  his 
fh>nt,  cut  down  by  our  forces,  and 
requiring  hours  to  remove  them, 
^me  of  his  troops  would  have 
to  march  nine  miles;  some,  thir- 
teen miles;  and  others,  fourteen 
miles  to  reach  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  Hindman.  He  said  to 
me,  ^'as  it  is  impossible  to  execute 
the  order,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  if  I  promptly  notified 
Gren.  Bragg  of  the  state  of  things 
and  he  selected  Buckner's  divis- 
ion to  take  the  place  of  Cle- 
burne's, as  Buckner  was  nearer  to 
Hindman  and  had  no  obstacles  to 
encounter.  Bragg,  in  his  order 
to  Buckner  says:    "Gren.  D.  H. 


Hill  has  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  part  assigned  to 
Cleburne's  division. '«  What  Gen. 
Bragg  calls  impossible^  Mr.  £.  A. 
Pollard  calls  contumacious.  It 
would  seem  that  General  Bragg 
ought  to  be  as  good  a  judge  of 
contumacy  as  Mr.  £.  A.  Pollard, 
and  he  certainly  was  too  strict  a 
disciplinarian  to  let  an  infraction 
of  orders  go  unpunished.  When 
he  wrote  his  official  report  of  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  bis  feel- 
ings toward  me  were  not  kind, 
but  he  was  too  just  a  man,  even 
to  insinuate  any  reflection  npon 
my  conduct. 

Not  content  with  putting  this 
absurdity  in  one  book,  Mr.  £.  A. 
Pollard,  repeats  it  in  his  ^^Lee 
and  his  Lieutenants,"  with  the 
addition  that  on  account  of  this 
McLe  More  Cove  afEeiir,  I  was  re- 
lieved from  duty  with  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  1 1  I  did  not  know 
this /act  before  I  saw  it  in  Mr.  E. 
A.  Pollard's  book,  and  doubtless 
it  will  surprise  General  Bragg  as 
much  as  myself. 

As  General  Hindman  had  been 
arrested,  by  General  Bragg,  for 
this  McLe  More  Cove  af&ir,  and 
as  there  was  a  probability  of  mis- 
apprehension and  misstatement, 
I  applied  to  Greneral  Cleburne  for 
a  paper  setting  forth  his  recollec- 
tion of  my  interview  with  him. 
I  append  his  letter  dated  16th 
October,  1868,  a  little  more  than 
a  month  after  the  occurrence, 
when  his  recollection  was  freshen 
the  subject. 

"I  remember  very  distincCly 
the  morning  of  the  10th  Septem- 
ber last,  on  which  you  received 
orders  to  unite  with  Gen.  Hind- 
man at  Davis'  X  Boads,  and  at- 
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tack  the  enemy  at  Stephen's  Grap. 
On  that  morning,  two  of  my 
brigades,  less  two  regiments,  were. 
stationed  at  LaFayette,  Georgia; 
the  third  was  on  Pigeon  Mount- 
ain, holding  Catlett's  Gap,  Dog 
Gap,  and  Bine  Bird  Gap.  The 
two  absent  regiments  were  of 
Polk's  brigade,  had  been  holding 
the  fords  of  the  Tennessee  Biver 
and  had  not  yet  rejoined  from  de- 
tachment To  have  united  my 
division  (or  rather  the  portion  of 
it  at  La  Fayette,  and  the  Gaps,) 
at  I>ug  Grap,  would  have  taken 
several  hours — in  addition,  my  in- 
formation from  our  cavalry  was 
that  Dug  Gap  was  heavily  ob- 
structed with  fidlen  timber,  which 
it  would  take  a  considerable  time 
to  remove.  Davis'  X  Boads,  the 
point  of  Junction  with  Hindman, 
was  between  nine  and  thirteen 
mUes  f rom  LaFayette,  and  more 
than  fourteen  miles  Arom  Catlett's 
Gap,  via  LaFayette,  the  only 
practicable  road  then  known  to 
us.  I  learn  from  Colonel  Archer 
Anderson,  that  the  order  for  the 
movement  was  received  by  him  at 
4^  a.  m.,  on  the  IQth  ult.,  and  the 
time  specified  in  the  order  for  the 
junction  with  Hindman  at  the 
Cross  Boads. was  that  same  morn- 
ing. With  these  facts  before  me, 
I  am  convinced  that  Oen.  Bragg^s 
wdar  could  not  have  been  carried 
otti,  and  that  the  contingency  es&- 
isUd  which  (under  the  terms  of 
the  order  itself,)  madeiiyour  duty 
to  postpone  the  movemenU ' ' 

Gen.  Cleburne's  letter  is  now 
before  me  and  I  have  given  every 
word  of  it,  verbatim,  the  italicis- 
ing, however,  is  my  own.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  says  that  General 
Bragg'B  order  could  not  be  carried 


out,  and  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  became  my  ^'^duJty  to 
postpone  the  movement"  It  is 
well  known  that  Gen.  Ciebume 
was  a  very  rigid  constructionist 
of  orders,  and  that  no  man  in  the 
Confederate  service,  more  strictly 
obeyed  his  orders  to  the  Tery  let- 
ter. But  Greneral  Ciebume  pro- 
nounced the  non-compliance  with 
the  order  a  duty.  Mr.  £.  A.  Pol- 
lard calls  it  ^' contumacy  1" — 
Whose  opinion  is  the  most  valua- 
ble, that  of  the  great  soldier,  who 
poured  out  his  heart's  blood  for 
the  Confederacy,  or  that  of  Mr. 
£•  A.  Pollard,  who  never  saw  a 
battle-field?  On  a  auestion  of 
military  duty,  and  military  eti- 
quette, the  opinion  of  Gren.  Cle-  ^ 
bume  ought  to  be  as  valuable  as 
that  of  Mr.  £.  A.  Pollard. 

The  other  allusion  to  myself  by 
Mr.  £.  A.  Pollard  is  an  insinua- 
tion that  the  delay  in  attacking 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  Sep- 
tember was  due  to  me.  If  Mr.  £. 
A.  Pollard  had  read  the  official 
reports  of  Generals  Bragg  and 
Polk,  he  would  liave  known  that 
the  insinuation  was  unjust  If 
he  had  not  read  them,  he  ought 
not  to  have  attempted  to  write  an 
account  of  the  battle.  But,  al- 
though Mr.  £.  A.  Pollard  haa 
been  studious  to  avoid  all  refer- 
ence to  me  (save  in  this  unfair  in* 
sinuation,)  a  comparison  of  his 
account  of  the  battle  with  my  offi- 
cial report  of  it  will  show  that  he 
has  followed  my  report  very  close- 
ly and  has  gained  many  of  his 
facts  from  iti  I  am  constrained, 
therefore,  to  attribute  his  unfair- 
ness to  malice  and  not  to  igno- 
rance. 

I  will  now  close  by  a  reference 
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tothesentimeiitsof  my  corps  to- 
wards myself.  This  may  seem  to 
savor  of  that  vanity  with  which 
my  gentle  accuser  charges  me. — 
Bat  as  I  have  been  silent  on  this 
subject  for  four  years,  the  candid 
will  attribute  a  reference  to  it  now 
to  the  desire  to  repel  slander  and 
not  to  unworthy  egotism. 

The  Major  Grenerals  of  my  c(»n- 
mand,  Breckinridge  and  Cleburne, 
went  to  Mr.  Davis  and  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  him. to  retain 
me  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
and  accompanied  their  request 
with  flattering  references  to  my 
services.  After  my  connection 
had  been  severed  with  that 
Army,  those  two  noble  officers 
sent  me,  of  their  own  motion,  let- 
ters full  of  regret  for  my  separa- 
tion from  the  corps  and  of  kind 
appreciation  of  my  character  as  a 
soldier.  And  after  my  return  to 
the  east,  the  surviving  Brigadiers 
of  the  corps  sent  me  similar  let- 
ters. Even  Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard 
cannot  cast  the  suspicion  of  inter- 
ested motives  upon  tributes  paid 
under  such  circumstances.  The 
writers  had  been  with  me  in  camp, 
on  the  march  and  on  the  battle- 
field, and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  could  form  as  cor- 
rect an  opinion  as  Mr.  E.  A. 
Pollard  in  his  snug  office  at  Bich- 
mond  '*  snuffing  the  battle  from 
afkr." 

It  has  given  me  no  pleasure  to 
expose  the  blunders,  inaccuracies, 
prejudices  and  misrepresentations 


of  this  burlesque  upon  history.— 
But  having  earnestly  attempted 
to  do  my  duty  to  my  native  coun- 
try in  the  hour  of  her  sore  trial,  I 
am  not  willing  that  my  reputa- 
tion should  be  blackened  and  my 
name  made  odious  among  my 
countrymen,  through  the  malice 
and  unfairness  of  one,  who  en- 
countered no  dangers,  endured  no 
hardships  and  suffered  no  priva- 
tions for  that  "Lost  Cause,"  of 
which  he  so  presumptuously  claims 
to  be  the  historian. 

I  am  still  less  wilUng.  that  the 
glorious  services  of  as  gallant  s 
division  and  as  gi|llant  a  corps  as 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  should 
be  ignored,  slurred  over,  or  feebly 
reported  because  the  commander 
of  the  division  and  corps  is  not  in 
favor  with  the  eminent  historian! 

The  private  soldier  can  gain  no 
laurels  to  adorn  his  own  brow.— 
He  identifies  himself  with  his  reg- 
iment, his  brigade,  his  division 
and  his  corps,  and  the  reputation 
and  glory  of  each  become  lus 
own.  A  slight  to  the  command 
is  felt  as  keenly  by  the  private  ss 
by  the  general  officer:  aye,  more! 
for  the  officer  has  his  individual 
distinction,  which  Ihe  private  has 
not  A  wrong  to  a  corps,  divis- 
ion, or  lesser  body  of  men,  is  s 
wrong  to  all  the  private  soldiers 
thereof,  and  it  is  the  more  un- 
pardonable when  done  through 
malignity  towards  the  comnumd- 
er  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  truth 
and  history. 
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Bat  ere  we  bound  the  victimB  to  the  altar, 

Or  Bacrificial  fire  above  them  darned, 

We  gave  our  love  for  one  brief,  glorious  moment, 

The  rights  which  trampled  nature  loudly  claimed. 

One  wild  embrace,  one  quick,  convulsive  pressure, 
Two  souls  united  in  one  clinging  kiss. 
Beneath  the  Influence  of  whose  blinding  sweetness, 
Our  spirits  reeled  in  ecstacy  of  bliss. 

I  gave  that  kiss,  my  darling,  thrilled  with  pity, 
And  love  and  pain,  well  knowing  while  we  live, 
That  to  your  lonely,  ever-yearning  spirit 
That  little  kiss  was  all  that  I  could  give. 

No  words  were  uttered,  for  all  words  were  useless; 
Our  raptures  ran  beyond  all  human  ken. 
Each  fathomed  to  the  plummet^s  utmost  sounding. 
Through  depths  of  feeling  never  reached  till  then. — 

And  never  since— -be  sure  of  that,  belov6dI — 
The  thought  fistlls  soil  as  dew  on  sun-scorched  flowers- 
Whatever  joys  have  been  taken  from  us— 
Whatever  blessings,  this  the  best,  is  ours: 

Each  one  to  each  was  what  no  other  had  been. 
Nor  ever  could  be.    Each  to  each  revealed 
The  deepest  mysteries  of  our  complex  natures. 
Henceforth  f^om  others  thrice  securely  sealed. 

Eyes  gazed  in  eyes  and  read  supernal  secrets- 
Soul  unto  soul  celestial  knowledge  brought;— 
We  reached  the  utmost  bound  allotted  mortals, 
And  reveled  in  a  realm  past  human  thought. 

All  in  one  moment  of  material  measuring. 
Though  centuries  of  feeling  filled  its  space. — 
That  attribute  of  our  grand  Source  was  granted, 
That  much  in  common  with  the  serial  race  I 
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I  broke  tbe  spell:  *•  All  now  is  over,  darling.' 

And  you  replied  in  boarse  and  bollow  tone: 

'  All  but  tbe  rigbt  of  loving— that  is  ours!' 

'  And  Heavenl'  I  whispered.    Then  you  stood  alone. 

Alone  with  your  great  sorrow  I— God  is  gracious  I — 

I  trust  His  gentle  Angels  brought  relief. 

I  hid  myself  within  my  close  locked  chamber, 

And  wrestled  in  a  woman's  weakness  with  my  grief. 

Then  laid  it  in  its  grave— heaped  stones  upon  it. 
Encased  my  features  in  pride's  iron  mask, 
Bang  for  my  maid,  and  seeming  just  awakened. 
Impatient,  bade  her  hasten  to  her  task. 

She  did  it  well. — The  mirror's  polished  surface 
Gave  back  a  woman,  men  called  wondrous  fair, 
Decked  in  a  robe  of  fashion's  costly  shaping. 
With  diamonds  glittering  over  breast  and  hair. 

They  gleamed  and  glowed  with  flashing  scintillations 
Of  crimson  flame,  so  rare  and  highly  prized; 
I  looked  upon  them  in  their  mocking  splendor. 
And  thought  them  tears  by  suffering  crystallized  I 

Oh!  what  a  theatre  this  hollow  world  is, 
And  with  what  matchless  skill  we  women  play  I— 
I  joined  my  guests  the  very  queen  of  pleasure, 
And  led  the  revel  gayest  of  the  gay. 

You  found  me  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle,. 
And  told  in  courtly  phrases  brief  and  few. 
Your  sudden  summons  and  enforced  departure. 
Then  bowed,  held  out  your  hand,  and  said  adieu. 

Within  your  outstretched  palm  my  fingers  nestled, 
As  light  as  snowflakes,  for  an  instant's  space. 
I  said:  *  Bon  voyage— ^^  shall  miss  you  greatly — 
Good  bye,  Lord  Manfred,'— smiling  in  your  face. 

Smiles  on  the  velvet  lips  so  late  your  playmates- 
Smiles  in  the  liquid  eyes  you  called  your  stars— 
'  Bright,beamlng  smiles  of  one,  who  knew  no  sorrow, 
And  all  the  while,  beneath  my  bosom's  bars, 
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My  torn  and  tortured  heart  was  moaning  fiercely 
Like  some  caged  creature  stung  with  lash  and  thong, 
And  as  you  vanished  through  the  curtained  doorway, 
One  struck  the  prelude  of  a  promised  song  I 

Sublime  in  strength,  I  sang  the  itfiaerere, 
And  singing,  grasped  my  silk-draped  side  so  tight, 
Clutching  and  wringing  with  such  cruel  pressure. 
That  livid  bruises  stained  its  surface  white. 

Ere  many  days,  by  aid  of  cooling  unguents, 
The  black  bruise  faded  from  the  tender  skin; 
Long  years  have  passed,  but  never  balm,  nor  healing 
Has  soothed  the  blacker  bruise,  that  lies  within  I 

Ood  loves  us  all,  His  weak,  created  children, 
Helps  us  to  seek  the  right  and  shun  the  wrong; — 
Tempers  earth^s  plow-shares  into  Heaven^s  falchions, 
And  out  of  suffering  makes  us  grow  so  strongi 

You  went  into  the  world  and  on  ^ame^s  temple 
Engraved  your  name  in  letters  deep  and  clear; 
I  did  my  duty  and  fulfilled  my  mission 
With  equal  strength  in  woman^s  smaller  sphere. 

Each  stands  a  conqueror  in  lifers  bitter  battle; 
The  years  fiing  laurels  as  Time  speeds  them  on, 
And  none  suspects  that  'neath  the  glistening  garland. 
We  wear  an  ever-pointed  crown  of  thorn. 

Ood  knows  it  all  I  He  with  supreme  compassion. 
Will  one  day  bid  the  constant  torture  cease. 
And  to  our  bound  and  sorely  stricken  spirits, 
Will  utter  welcome  mandate  of  release. 

Oh  I  darling,  then  with  seraph  spring  exultant. 
Our  souls  with  earth's  transgressions  all  forgiven. 
Shall  claim  each  other  and  in  endless  union. 
Prove  the  full  meaning  of  what  we  call  Heaven!" 


AlbeH  Nyarua. 
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ALBERT   NYANZA.* 


During  the  five  years  of  the  dia- 
astrouBwar,  yainly  waged  by  the 
slaveholding  States  of  North 
America,  for  the  establiBhment  of 
their  political  rights,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  lawftil  pos- 
sessions ;  that  war  in  which 
all  sympathy  with  the  noble  south- 
ern master,  the  benefactor  of  his 
inherited  slaves,  was  lost  in  the 
mad  desire  for  their  emancipation 
which  possessed  the  mistaken 
philanthropists  of  the  free  States 
and  of  Europe;  a  noble-minded, 
unprejudiced  and  enlightened  En- 
glishman, was  engaged  in  explor- 
ing the  centre  of  Africa;  not  for 
the  interests  of  the  black  tribes, 
through  which  his  difficult  route 
was  pursued,  but  for  those  of 
science,  which  filled  him  with  a 
noble  ambition,  defying  all  ob- 
stacles, and  leading  to  a  triumph- 
ant success. 

This  noble  Englishman,  Sam- 
uel White  Baker,  the  first  success- 
ful explorer  of  the  '^  Great  Basin 
of  the  Nile,''  of  whose  existence 
we  of  the  blockaded  South  knew 
nothing,  returned  successful  fh)m 
his  stupendous  and  perilous  indi- 
vidual undertaking,  in  the  same 
year  that  witnessed  the  utter  fail? 
ure  of  our  n€Ut(ma2,stupendousand 
perilous  undertaking,  in  which  an 
unaided  and  blockaded  people  con- 
tended with  the  forces,  the  preju- 
dices and  the  ignorance  of  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  book,  which 
he  has  since  published,  and  which 
has  at  last  reached  our  conquered 
and  impoverished  and  disgrace- 
fully oppressed  country  of  the  late 


Southern  Confederacy,  is  full  of 
interest  to  all  classes  of  readeiB; 
but  most  especially  so  to  those 
whose  intimate  relations  with  the 
transplanted  Afirican  for  so  many 
generations,  as  master  and  slave, 
clothe  those  parts  of  the  work  (to 
which  we  confine  the  present  no- 
tice,) treating  more  particularly  of 
the  character  and  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  African  in  his  native 
country  and  normal  state,  with 
an  interest  that  can  hardly  be  felt 
by  any  other  class  of  readers.— 
We  propose  to  make  afew  extracts 
from  this  work  for  the  benefit  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves, 
who  have  not  had  access  to  it, 
and  we  hope  thus  to  introduce  it 
to  that  very  limited  number  of 
readers  among  us,  who  can  still 
afibrd  to  purchase  an  expensive 
book.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  Southern  gentleman  more 
thoroughly  abhorred  the  slave 
trade  and  slave  traders  than  does 
our  Englishman,  but  this,  while 
it  adds  weight  to  his  opinions  and 
inspires  confidence  in  his  represent- 
ations, does  not  disqualify  him 
for  judging  fairly  of  the  n^ro 
character;  and  in  treating  of  the 
effects  of  emancipation  one  is  so 
startled  with  the  correctness  of 
his  conclusions  as  to  suppose,  but 
from  the  recent  date  of  the  work, 
(1866,)  that  he  must  have  had  the 
benefit  (V)  of  our  own  terrible  ex- 
perience. We  may  well  apply  to 
the  sincerely  zealous  abolitionists 
of  all  countries  who  have  consum- 
mated such  a  stupendous  injury 
to  the  white  race,  the  black  race, 


*  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Exploration  of  the  Nile  soaroeis  by  Samuel 
White  Baker.    London.   Maomillan  ft  Co.     1866.   J.  B.  Lippinoott  ft  Co^  Phila. 
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and  the  once  teetnlngly  produc-  ing.  We  feel  impressed  as  we 
tiTe,  now  waste  regidns  of  our  still  follow  his  simple  narration  of  his 
beloved  southern  country,  over  difficulties,  his  dangers,  his  nar- 
which  only  the  willow  and  the  row  escapes,  his  determined  reso- 
weeping  cypress  may  now  wave,  lution,  and  fearless  demeanor  un- 
the  agonized  exclamation,  ^'Fa^  der  the  most  appalling  circum- 
therl  forgive  them.  They  know  stances;  that  this  man  is  a  noble 
not  what  they  do."  specimen  of  the  highest  type  of 

Baker's  expedition  is  one  of  per-  the  human  race.  The  book  is 
haps  unparalleled  magnitude  when  finely  illustrated  from  drawings 
we  consider  that  it  was  under-  taken  on  the  spot  by  this  accom- 
taken  by  an  unassisted  indi-  plished  and  all  accomplishing  ex- 
yidual,  at  his  own  cost  and  peril,  plorer,  but  we  must  not  allow  our 
with  no  other  object  than  the  ad-  admiration  of  the  man  and  what 
vanoement  of  geographical  sci-  he  has  done  to  deprive  our  read- 
ence.  This  success  was  the  only  ers  any  longer  of  the  promised 
reward  he  anticipated,  and   the  extracts. 

Victoria  medal,  which  was  We  will  begin  with  the  closing 
awarded  to  him  during  his  ab-  sentence  of  the  introduction,  and 
senoe,  and  before  it  was  even  fbllow  this  by  the  opening  of  the 
known  l^t  his  eflbrts  had  been  first  chapter: 
more  snccessfhl  than  those  of  his  *^  I  oflfer  to  the  world  my  nar- 
predecessors,  fully  satisfied  hie  rativeofmany  years  of  hardships 
ambition.  His  only  companion  and  difficulties,  happily  not  vain- 
was  his  wife,  who,  he  tells  us  in  ly  spent  in  this  great  enterprise: 
the  beantifVil  preiluse  to  his  narra-  should  some  unambitious  spirits 
tive,  ^'  followed  him,  weary  and  reflect,  that  the  results  are  hardly 
footsore,  through  all  his  diffloul-  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  best 
ties,  led,  not  by  choice,  but  by  years  of  life  thus  devoted  to  exile 
devotion;"  and  not  the  least  in-  and  suffering,  let  them  remember 
teresting  and  beautiful  passages  *we  are  placed  on  earth  for  a  cer- 
of  this  narrative,  are  the  unob-  tain  x)eriod,  to  fulfill,  according 
tmaive  words  in  which  he  so  to  our  several  conditions  and  de- 
naturally,  and  as  it  were,  invol-  grees  of  mind,  those  duties  by 
untarily  gives  expression  to  his  which  the  earth's  history  is  car- 
appreeiation  of  her  high  woman-  ried  on.'  " 
ly  qualities.  The  dedication,  the  *'In  March,  1861, 1  commenced 
pre&ce,  and  the  introduction  to  an  expedition  to  discover  the 
the  narrative  are  all  worthy  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  with  the  hope 
work  they  inaugurate,  which  in  of  meeting  the  East  African  ex- 
our  confessedly  inco^^)etent  judg-  pedition  of  Captains  Speke  and 
ment,  we  think  perfect  in  its  Grant,  that  had  been  sent  by  the 
kind— free  from  all  egotism,  or  English  Government  from  the 
tedium,  or  unneoessary  detail,  and  South,  iHa'  Zanzibar,  for  that  ob- 
full  of  sprightliness,  spirit,  good  ject.  I  had  not  the  presumption 
humor,  graphic,  yet  unlabored  to  publish  my  intention,  as  the 
Jescription,  justice  and  right  feel-  sources  of  the  Nile  had  hitherto 
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defied  all  exploters,  but  I  had  in- 
wardly determined  to  accompliBh 
this  difficult  task,  or  to  die  in  the 
attempt 

^*  Prom  my  youth  I  had  been 
inured  to  hardships  and  endurance 
in  wild  sports  in  tropical  climates, 
and  when  I  gazed  upon  the  map 
of  Africa,  1  had  a  wild  hope, 
mingled  with  humility,  that,  even 
as  the  insignificant  worm  bores 
through  the  hardest  oak,  I  might, 
by  perseverance,  reach  the  heart 
of  Africa." 

The  reader  may  see  something 
of  the*man  from  these  two  sen- 
tences, and  we  must  now  beg  him 
to  imagine  all  the  vast  prepara- 
tions for  the  ascent  of  the  Nile 
completed,  and  our  travelers 
fairly  started  on  the  voyage,  with 
boats,  beasts  of  burden,  and  such 
attendants  as  he  could  obtain,  the 
description  of  one  of  whom  we 
will  take  from  his  journal  under 
date  January  7th.  ^'My  black 
fellow,  Bicham,  whom  I  had  ap- 
pointed corporal  will  have  to  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks;  the  animal 
is  spoiled  by  sheer  drink.  Having 
been  drunk  every  day  in  Khar- 
toum, and  now  being  separated 
from  his  liquor,  he  is  plunged  into 
a  black  melancholy.  He  sits  upon 
the  luggage  like  a  sick  rook,  do- 
ing minstrelsy,  playing  the  raba- 
ba;  (guitar,)  and  smoking  the 
whole  day,  unless  asleep,  which 
is  half  the  time:  He  is  sighing  for 
the  merissa  (beer)  pots  of  Egypt. 
This  man  is  an  illustration  of  mis- 
sionary success.  He  was  brought 
up  from  boyhood  at  the  Austrian 
Mission,  and  he  is  a  genuine  spec- 
imen of  the  average  results.  He 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  '  he 
was  no  longer  a  christian.^ '' 


On  the  23rd  January  our  travel- 
ers reached  the  Austrian  Miflsiaii 
station  of  St.  Croix,  and  delivered 
a  letter  to  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment, Herr  Moorlang,  ^^wte 
acknowledged  with  great  feelisf^ 
that  the  mission  was  absolut^j 
useless  among  such  savages:  tliat 
he  had  worked  with  much  seal  for 
many  years,  but  that  the  natlYes 
were  utterly  impracticable.  Tbej 
were  far  below  the  brutes,  as  ibe 
latter  show  signs  of  aflfection  to 
those  who  are  kind  to  them,  ^d&lle 
the  natives,  on  the  contrary,  are 
utterly  obtuse  to  aU  feelings  of  graU- 
tude.  He  describes  the  people  as 
lying  and  deceitful  to  a  superla- 
tive degree;  the  more  they  meoem 
themoreikey  destre,  6ul  in  rehem 
ikey  will  do  nothing.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
<'It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  witness  tbe 
self-sacrifice  that  many  noble  mca 
have  made  in  these  frightftil  oonn- 
tries  without  any  good  resnlta. — 
Kear  to  the  grave  of  Baron  Har- 
nier,"  (a  Prussian  nobleman  wbo 
had  perished  while  trying  to  save 
a  native  fh>m  the  attack  of  a 
wounded  buffido,  which  native 
characteristically  fled,  leaving  the 
Baron  to  his  fate,)  '^are  those  of 
several  members  of  the  mission, 
who  have  left  their  bones  in  this 
horrid  land,  while  not  one  convert 
has  been  made  from  the  mission 
of  St.  Croix." 

These  extracts  need  no  com- 
ment, though  we  feel  sorely  tempt- 
ed to  make  some — no  ''Uncle 
Toms"  there? 

There  was  a  pet  monkey  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Baker,  attached  to  the 
expedition,  named  Wallady,  which 
proved  to  be  of  some  service  in 
passing  through  a  tribe  of  sava- 
ges, who  became  rather  trouble- 
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aomely  intent  upon  extracting  ar-  was  power;— foroe  that  could  ob- 
ticles  of  value  from  among  the  tain  all^the  strong  hand  that 
baggage.  ''The crowd  now  dis-  could  wrest  from  the  weak.  In 
covered  an  object  of  fresh  inter-  disgust  I  frequently  noted  the  feel- 
e8t,/ind  a  sudden  rush  was  made  ings  of  the  moment  in  my  journal 
to  the  monkey,  which  being  of  the  —a  memorandum  from  which  I 
red  variety  from  Abyssinia,  was  copy  as  illustrative  of  the  time, 
quite  unknown  to  them.  The  ' ''  1863,  10th  April,  Latooka: 
monkey  being  far  more  civilized  I  wish  the  black  sympathizers  in 
than  these  naked  savages,  did  not  England  could  see  Africans  inmost 
at  all  enjoy  their  society,  and  at-  heart  as  I  do,  much  of  their  sym- 
tacking  the  utterly  unprotected  pathy  would  subside.  Human 
calves  of  their  legs,  Wallady  nature,  viewed  in  its  crude  state, 
soon  kept  his  admirers  at  a  dis-  as  pictured  among  African  sava- 
tance,  and  amused  himself  by  ges,  is  quite  on  a  level  with  that 
making  insulting  grimaces  which  of  the  brute;  and  not  to  be  com- . 
kept  the  crowd  in  a  roar  of  laugh-  i>ared  with  the  noble  character  of 
ter.  I  often  found  the  monkey  of  the  dog.  There  is  neither  grati- 
greatusein  diverting  the  atten-  tude,  pity,  love  nor  self-denial; 
iionof  the  savages  from  myself,  no  idea  of  duty;  no  religion:  but 
*  *  *  *  He  was  so  tame  covetousness,  ingratitude,  selflsh- 
and  affectionate  to  both  of  us  that  ness  and  cruelty.  All  are  thieves ; 
he  was  quite  unhappy  if  out  of  idle,  envious  and  ready  to  plund^ 
sight  of  his  mistress,  but  he  fire-  amd  enslave  their  weaker  neigh- 
qnently  took  rough  liberties  with  bors.'" 

the  blacks,  for  whom  he  had  so  We  will  conclude  our  extracts 
great  an  aversion  and  contempt,  with  one  longer  than  any  of  the 
that  he  would  have  got  into  sad  preceding,  without  fearing  to 
trouble  at  Exeter  HalL  Wallady  weary  our  readers,  who  will  be 
had  no  idea  of  a  naked  savage  be-  struck  with  the  author's  wonder- 


ing '  a  man  and  a  brother.' " 


fully  just    appreciation    of   the 


He  reaches  the  Latooka  tribe,  negro  character,  as  we  of  the 
living  in  the  more  elevated  coun-  Southern  States  have  had  such 
try  east  of  the  Nile,  and  says  of  ample  opportunities  of  learning 
them:  ''Although  the  Latookas  it.  The  good  points  enumerated 
were  far  better  than  the  other  had  such  a  favorable  field  for  de- 
tribes  that  I  had  met,  they  were  velopment,  under  the  admirable 
sufficiently  annoying;  they  gave  system  of  slavery  that  existed 
me  no  credit  for  real  good  will,  among  us— a  condition,  we  con- 
but  they  attributed  my  forbear-  tend,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
ance  to  weakness.  *  ♦  *  ♦  well-being  of  the  negro— that  of 
"Nothing  is  so  heart-breaking  as  to  subjection  to  a  superior  race;— 
be  so  thoroughly  misunderstood,  that  it  required  the  demoralizing 
and  theobtusenessofthe  savages  effects  of  emancipation  to  ac- 
was  such  that  I  could  never  make  quaint  us  with  those  traits  that 
them  understand  the  existence  of  we  were  before  ignorant  of— the 
good  principles;— their   one  idea  vile  features  that  two  short  years 
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of  freedom,  nod  of  whsl  oar  op-  meter,  and  made  the  blade  man  a^ 

pressorB  affect  to  eottddweTtMili^,  reproach. 

(bahl)  have  eafBoed  to  deyelope  eo    ^'  In  his  aayage  home,  what  is  the 

proAuely.  African?    Certahily  bad,  bat  not 

ccmi.    VI    1.  2        so  bad  ae  white  men  woald  Clbe- 

"The  black  man  is  a  curious  jj^^^j  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

anomaly,  the  good  and  bad  points  stances.  He  is  acted  upon  by  the 
of  human  nature  bursting  forth  bad  passions  inherent  in  homan 
without  any  arrangement,  like  the  nature,  but  there  is  no  ezaggeia- 
Howers  and  thorns  of  his  own  ted  vice,  such  as  is  found  in  civi- 
wUdemesB.  A  creature  of  im-  lized  oountries.  The  strong  take 
pulse,  seldom  actuated  by  reflec-  from  the  weak,  one  tribe  fights 
tion,  the  black  man  astounds  by  the  other^do  not,  perhaps  we  in 
hie  complete  obtuaeness,  and  as  Europe?  These  are  legitmiate 
suddenly  confounds  you  by  an  un-  acts  of  independent  tribea,  au- 
expected  exhibition  of  sympathy,  thorized  by  their  chiefs.  They 
From  a  long  experienee  with  mutually  enslaTe  each  other— how 
African  savages,  I  think  it  is  as  long  is  it  since  America,  and  wt 
absurd  to  condemn  the  negro  in  ourselves^  ceased  to  be  slave-hold- 
MOy  as  it  is  pieposterous  to  com-  ers?  He  is  caUous  and  ungiate- 
pare  his  intellectual  capacity  with  ful— in  Europe  is  there  no  in- 
that  of  the  white  man.  It  is  un-  gratitude?  He  is  cunning  and  a 
fortunately  the  fiuhion  of  one  Uarby  nature— -in  Europe  is  all 
party  to  uphold  the  negro  as  a  tenth  and  sincerity?  Whyshoold 
superior  being,  while  the  other  not  the  Irfack  man  be  equal  to  the 
denies  him  the  common  powers  of  white?  He  is  powerful  in  frame, 
reason.  So  great  a  diffarenoeof  why  should  he  not  be  exalted  in 
opinion  has  ever  existed  upon  the  mind? 

intrinsic  value  of  the  negro,  that  "In  childhood  I  believe  the  ne- 
the  very  perplexity  of  the  ques-  gro  to  be  in  advance,  in  int^ectu- 
tion  is  a  proof  that  he  ia  aUosfether  al  quickness,  of  the  white  child  of 
a  diiUnct  variety.  So  long  as  it  is  a  similar  age,  but  the  mind  does 
generally  considered  that  the  n'e-  not  expand— it  promises  fruit  but 
gro  and  the  white  man  are  to  be  does  not  ripen;  the  negro  man 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  has  grown  in  body,  but  has  not 
guided  by  the  same  management,  advanced  in  intellect, 
so  long  will  the  former  re-  "The  puppy  of  three  months  old 
main  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every  is  superior  in  intellect  to  the  child 
community  to  tohtch  he  may  uti'  of  the  same  age,  but  the  mind  of 
happily  belong.  When  the  horse  the  child  expands,  while  that  of 
and  the  ass  shall  be  found  to  the  dog  has  arrived  at  its  limit.— 
match  in  double  harness,  the  The  chicken  of  the  common  fowl 
white  man  and  the  African  black  has  sufficient  power  and  instinct 
will  pull  together  under  the  same  to  run  in  search  of  food  the  mo- 
rigime.  It  is  the  grand  error  of  ment  it  leaves  the  egg,  whUe  the 
equalising  that  which  is  unequal,  young  of  the  eagle  lies  helpless  in 
that  has  lowered  the  negro  char-  its  nest;  but  the  young  ei^leout- 
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stripe  thB   chickea  in   cound  of 
time. 

"Tlie  earth  presents  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  variety  in  all  class- 
es of  the  human  race,  animal  and 
▼egetaUe  kingdoms.  People,  beasts 
and  plants  belonging  to  distinct 
classes,  exhibit  special  qualities 
and  peculiarities.  The  existence 
of  many  hundred  yatieties  of  dogs 
cannot  interfere  with  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  one  genus:  the 
greyhound,  the  pug,  the  blood- 
hound, pointer,  poodle,  mastiff 
and  toy-terrier,  are  all  as  en- 
tirely different  in  their  peculiar 
instincts  as  are  the  yarieties  of 
the  human  race.  The  different 
fruits  and  flowers  continue  the 
example:  the  wild  grapes  of  the 
forest  are  grapes,  but  although 
they  belong  to  the  same  class, 
they  are  distinct  Arom  the  luscious 
'^  muscatel;^'  and  the  wild  dog- 
rose  of  the  hedge,  although  of  the 
same  class,  is  inferior  to  the  moss- 
rose  of  the  garden. 
'Trom  fruits  and  flowers  we  may 
turn  to  insect  life,  and  watch  the 
air  teeming  with  yarieties  of  the 
4Nune  species,  the  thousands  of 
butterflies  and  beetles,  the  many 
members  of  each  class  varying  in 
instincts  and  peculiarities.  Fish*- 
es,  and  even  shellfish  all  exhibit 
the  same  arrangement,— that  eve- 
ry group  is  divided  into  varieties 
all  differing  from  each  other,  and 
each  distinguished  by  the  same 
peculiar  excellence  or  defect. 

^^In  the  great  system  of  creation 
that  divided  races  an4  subdivided 
them  according  to  myst^ous 
laws,  apportioning  special  quali- 
ties to  each,  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  exhibit  certain  diar- 
acters   and   qualifications   which 


adapt  them  to  spedflc  localities. 
The  natural  character  of  those  ra- 
cea  will  not  alter  with  a  change  of 
locality,  hut  the  instincts  of  each 
race  foill  he  developed  in  any  coun- 
try where  they  may  he  heated.  Thus 
the  English  are  as  English  in  Aus- 
tralia, India  and  America  as  they 
are  in  England,  and  in  every  lo- 
cality they  exhibit  the  industry 
and  energy  of  their  native  land: 
evem  so  the  African  v>iU  remain 
negro  in  all  his  natural  instincts^ 
although  transplanted  to  other  soils; 
and  those  nat^iral  instincts  heing 
a  love  of  idleness  and  savagedom 
he  will  assuredly  relapseinto  an  idle 
and  savage  state^  unless  specially 
governed  and  forced  to  industry, 

*^The  history  of  the  negro  has 
proved  the  correctness  of  this 
tbeiM^I  In  no  instance  has  he 
evinced  other  than  a  retrogression, 
when  once  freed  from  restraint. 
Like  a  horse  without  harness,  he 
runs  wild,  but,  if  harnessed,  no 
animal  is  more  useftil.  Unfbrtu- 
nately,  thia  is  contrary  to  public 
(pinion  in  England  where  the  vox 
populi  assumes  the  right  of  dic- 
tation on  matters  and  men,  in 
whioh  it  has  had  no  experience. 
The  English  insist  on  their  own 
weights  and  measures  as  the 
scales  for  human  excellence,  and 
it  has  been  decreed  by  the  multi- 
tude, inexperienced  in  the  negro 
perscmally,  that  he  has  been  a 
badly  treated  brother:  that  he  is  a 
worthy  member  of  the  human 
&mily,  placed  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion through  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  the  white  man,  with 
whom  he  should  be  upon  equality. 
The  negro  has  been,  and  still  is, 
thoroughly  misunderstood.  How- 
ever severely  we  may   condemn 
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the  horrible  system  of  slavery,  the 
results  of  emancipation  have  proy* 
ed  that  the  negro  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  freedom, 
nor  does  he  show  the  slightest 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  hand 
that  broke  the  rivets  of  his  fetters. 
His  narrow  mind  cannot  em- 
brace that  feeling  of  pure  philan- 
thropy that  first  prompted  Eng- 
land to  declare  herself  against 
slavery,  he  only  regards  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  as  a  proof  of 
his  own  importance.  In  his 
limited  horizon  he  is  himself  the 
important  object,  and  as  a  se- 
quence to  his  self-conceit,  he 
imagines  that  the  whole  world  is 
at  issue  concerning  the  black  man. 
The  negro  therefore  being  the  im- 
portant question,  must  be  an  im- 
portant person,  and  he  conducts 
himself  accordingly^he  is  far  too 
great  a  man  to  work.  Upon  this 
point  his  natural  character  ex- 
hibits itself  most  determinedly. 
Accordingly,  he  resists  any  at- 
tempt at  coercion;  being  free,  his 
first  impulse  is  to  claim  an  equali- 
ty with  those  whom  he  lately 
served,  and  to  usurp  a  dignity 
with  absurd  pretensions,  that 
must  inevitably  insure  the  disgust 
of  the  white  community.  Ill-will 
thus  engendered,  a  hatred  and 
jealousy  is  established  between 
the  two  races,  combined  with  the 
errors  that,  in  such  conditions, 
must  arise  on  both  sides.  The 
final  question  remains.  Why  was 
the  negro  first  introduced  into  our 
colonies— and  to  America? 

'^The  9un  is  the  great  arbiter  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  black 
man.  There  are  productions  nec- 
essary to  civiliased  countries,  that 
can  alone  be  cultivated  in  tropi- 


cal climates,  where  the  white  man 
cannot  live  if  exposed  to  labor  in 
the  sun.  Thus  such  fertile  coun- 
tries as  the  West  Indies  and  por- 
tions of  America  being  without  a 
native  population,  the  negro  was 
originally  imported  as  a  slave  to 
fulfill  the  condition  of  a  laborer. 
In  his  own  country  he  was  a  wild 
savage,  and  enslaved  his  brother 
man;  he  thus  became  a  victim  U> 
hi^  own  system;  to  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  that  is  indigenona 
to  the  soil  of  Africa,  and  that  haa 
not  been  taught  to  the  African  by 
the  white  man^  as  is  currently  re- 
ported, but  that  has  ever  been  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  African 
tribes. 

^^  In  his  state  of  slavery  the  negto^ 
was  compelled  to  work,  and^ 
through  his  labor,  every  countrj 
prospered  where  he  had  been  in- 
troduced. He  was  suddenly 
fteed;  and  from  that  moment  he 
reAised  to  work,  and  instead  of 
being  a  useful  member  of  society, 
he  not  only  became  a  useless  bur- 
den to  the  community,  but  a 
plotter  and  intriguer,  imbued 
with  a  deadly  hatred  to  the  white 
man  who  had  generously  declared 
him  free. 

'^Now,  as  the  negro  was  original- 
ly imported  as  a  laborer,  but  now 
refuses  to  labor,  it  is  self-evident 
that  he  is  a  lamentable  iailnre.— 
Either  he  must  be  compelled  to 
work,  by  some  stringent  law 
against  vagrancy,  or  those  beau* 
tiful  countries  that  prospered  un- 
der the  conditions  of  negro  forced 
industry  must  yield  to  ruin,  under 
negro  freedom  and  idle  independ- 
ence. For  an  example  of  the  re- 
sults, look  to  St.  Domingo! 

^ 'Under  peculiar  guidance,  and 
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subject  to  a  certain  restraint,  the 
negro  may  be  an  important  and 
most  useful  being;  but  if  treated 
as  an  Englishman,  he  will  affect 
the  vices  but  none  of  the  virtues 
of  civilization,  and  his  natural 
good  qualities  will  be  lost  in  his 
attempt     to    become    a    'white 


The  suggestiveness  of  these  ex- 
tracts is  almost  irresistible,  and 
no  reader  can  faU  to  contrast  the 
condition,  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical of  the  happy  slave  laborers  of 
the  Southern  States,  not  only  with 
the  cruelly  treated  native  slave 
of  the  native  African,  but  with 
what  we  see  every  day  in  the  la- 
ziness, squalor,  vice  and  universal 
worthlesBuess  of  the  freedmen, 
women  and  children  around  us. — 
As  an  old  lady  of  the  anden  re- 
gifM  is  exclaiming  while  I  write, 
'^  My  LordI  how  they  do  miss  an 
overseer  and  a  good  masterl  Poor 
creatures  I  they  are  the  most  mis- 
erable, filthy  wretches  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  now  that  they  are 
freel"  Not  even  such  bold  and 
misinformed  negrophilists  as  Mrs. 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  could  dar& 
to  draw  the  fabulous  character  of 
an  '^UncleTom,^'  either  from  the 
native  African,  granting  him  the 
benefits  of  missionary  instruction, 
or  from  the  emancipated  negro  oi 
the  Southern  States;  who,  with- 
drawn from  the  influences  that  ef- 
fected his  advancement,  has  al- 
ready become  a  nuisance  to  so- 
society.  If  jwssible  anywhere,  it 
would  only  be  so  under  the  hu- 
manizing and  christianizing  in- 
fluences of  slavery  as  it  existed  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  the 
Southern  matron  of  religious  prin- 
ciples honestly  endeavored  to  in- 
still the  same  into  the  well-fed, 
comfortably  clad  and  properly 
cared  for  negroes  of  her  famUy, 
to  whom  she  acted  under  God,  aa 
a  second  Providence. 

Would  that  some  pen,  as  power- 
ful as  Mrs.  Stowe's,  could  be  used 
to  picture  truly  in  as  well  conceiv- 
ed a  tale  of  fiction  the  condition  of 
the  "Uncle  Toms"  and  their  fami- 
lies wtt/iout  a  cabin.  More  hearts 
would  ache  over  the  true  than 
have  ached  over  the  false  picture. 
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THE  DIKAH  OF  TWO  TKOUSAHP   TBABS  AGO. 

Wb  have  been  amused  lately,  in  looking  oyer  an  unfamiliar,  mi- 
nor poem  oi  Virgil,  to  find  the  negro  of  our  day  so  tmthAilly  and 
minutely  delineated.  It  seems  that  the  physical  beauty  of  the  blacks 
was  very  similar  then  to  what  it  is  now;  and  that  the  Romans  used 
them  for  the  same  purpose  as  do  the  Badicals  of  our  time, — to  hindU 
a  fire.    We  give  the  text,  accompanying  it  with  a  close  translation: 


-  Modo  rustica  carmina  cantat 


Agrestique  suum  solatur  voce  laborem. 
Interdum  clamat  Cybalen:  erat  unica  custos, 
Afra  genus,  tota  patriam  testante  figura, 
Torta  comam,  labroque  tumens,  et  fusca  colorem; 
Fectore  lata,  jacens  mammis,  compressior  alvo, 
Cruribus  exilis,  spatiosa  prodiga  planta; 
Continuis  rimis  calcanea  scissa  rigebant. 
Hanc  vocat,  atque  arsura  focis  imponere  ligna 
Imperat,  et  flamma  gelidos  adolere  liquores. 

Thus  he  sings  his  rustic  songs, 


And  solaces  his  toils  with  clownish  voice. 
Anon  he  calls  aloud  for  Cybal6, 
His  only  servant:  African  by  birth, 
Her  figure  to  her  country  testifies:— 
Crisp  hair— thick  lips  and  duskiness  of  hue,— 
Broad  bosom— fiaccid  breast  and  slab-like  side, 
Sharp  shins— wide,  flattened  foot  and  rugged  heels. 
Gaping  with  constant  cracks  I — He  summons  her. 
And  on  the  fire  he  bids  her  heap  the  wood, 
And  heat  the  chilly  waters  with  the  flame. 
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TVb  have  alongside  another  com-  destined  for  the  manufkcture  (eon- 
plete  factory,  representative  of  an  centration)  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
industry  that  has  acquired  an  im-  which  represents  a  very  consider- 
mense' importance  in  France,  viz:  able  value,  there  being  one  alem- 
the  preparation  of  Chocolate.  As  bic  of  probably  —  gals,  which 
a  drink,  its  use  is  almost  universal,  costs  814,000;  we  will  however 
fairly  rivaling  that  of  coffee,  and  find  in  the  English  department  an 
large  quantities  are  consumed  in  improvement  on  the  present,  and 
the  confection  of  candies.  I  do  to  which  I  will  call  attention. 
not  know  the  number  of  factories  Here  on  either  side  of  the  plat- 
engaged  in  its  preparation  into  a  form  on  which  we  promenade,  are 
marketable  form,  they  are  very  two  hydraulic  elevators,  by  which 
numerous,  but  a  single  example  we  can  ascend  in  a  few  seconds, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that  and  without  the  slightest  incon- 
of  Menier  &  Co.,  (of  whose  mag-  venience,  to  the  roof  of  this  vast 
nificent  factory,  at  Nbisy-le'Sec,  1  gallery,  there  to  enjoy  almost  a 
may  some  day  give  you  a  descrip-  bird's  eye  view  of  the  vast  park, 
tion)the  gross  of  whose  operations  and  of  the  city  of  Paris.  This 
amounts  to  15,000,000  fhincs,  (say  elevator  is  the  Invention  of  Mr. 
83,000,000)  a  year,will  serve  to  give  Edouz,  and  appears  to  operate 
an  idea  of  their  importance.  The  x>erfectly,  its  principle  being  that 
machinery  comprises  both  mills  of  a  long  piston  equal  in  length 
for  grinding  the  cocoa  and  tables  to  the  height  to  be  attained,  work- 
with  revolving  cylinders  combin-  ing  in  a  cylinder  sunk  in  the 
ed  with  scrapers,  etc.,  for  its  ground,  and  carrying  on  its  ez- 
trituration  into  a  homogeneous  tremity  a  platform  guided  in  its 
paste,  and  a  curious,  and  some-  movements  by  four  uprights. 
what  complicated  machine  for  We  find  in  this  neighborhood 
forming  it  into  cakes,  after  which  several  new  processes  for  mak- 
it  is  dried  and  enveloped.  ing  ice,  especially  with  apparatus 

The  manufactory  for  the  prepa-  adapted  to  family  use.  One  man 
ration  and  manuflusture  of  caout-  presents  a  sort  of  cylinder  on 
cheuc  is  also  complete,  but  not  rockers,  by  Which  in  introducing 
in  operation,  if  I  except  a  few  a  refrigerating  mixture  (of  salts 
persons  engaged  in  the  fabrica-  and  acids  of  low  price,)  you  can 
tlon  of  india-rubber  shoes,  which  make  fVom  1  to  5  or.  6  lbs.  of  ice 
is  done  by  sticking  together  on  a  in  five  or  six  minutes,  at  a  cost  of 
form  the  pieces  of  a  proper  shape,  about  2^c.  a  lb.  Another  ma- 
in the  show  windows  at  the  chine  is  so  arranged,  that  by 
side  we  see  a  splendid  collection  adapting  a  decanter  of  water  to 
of  apparatus  in  Flatina,  chiefly  the  extremity  of  a  tube,  and  giv- 
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ing  a  few  strokes  of  a  pomp  which  ence.  Indeed  it  is  only  of  late 
forms  a  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  years  that  their  agiiculttualisto 
water  is  frozen  in  ahout  three  would  consent  to  learn  its  real 
minutes,  and  at  a  less  cost  per  principles,  and  even  to-day  they 
pound,  for  the  ice,  than  by  the  prefer  to  export  their  best 
first  process.  These  machines  manures,  etc.,  to  England  and 
being  small,  and  conyenlent,  are  elsewhere,  than  to  put  them  on 
suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  their  grounds.  The  government, 
but  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  on  through  its  corps  of  engineers,  are 
a  large  scale,  the  machine  par  making  efforts  to  ameliorate  this 
excellence  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  condition,  to  create  prairies,  and 
Carr6,  and  which  is  installed  in  to  amend  the  land  by  proper  sys- 
thopark,  where  it  manufactures  tems  of  drainage,  both  general  and 
several  hundred  pounds  per  day.     })articular,  and  we  see  some  of 

There  is  also  a  simple  machine  the  fruits  of  these  efforts  in  quite 
of  which  the  idea  is  by  no  means  a  large  exhibition  of  draining  ap- 
new,  for  separating  '  copper  and  paratus,  tubes,  hollow  bricks,  etc, 
iron  filings.  The  mixture  is  al-  and  the  machinery  for  their  man- 
lowed  to  fall  on  one  side  of  a  re-  ufiarCture. 

volving  cylinder,  armed  with  mag-  We  pass  from  these  interesting 
nets,  which  allows  the  copper  to  specimens  of  an  advaooement  in 
fall  through,  but  retains  the  iron,  the  most  important  branch  of  a 
which  is  swept  off  into  a  separate  nation's  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
box,  by  a  rotary  brush  placed  on  above  all,  independence  to  the  evi- 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder,     dence  of  her  genius;  we  enter  the 

We  find  exposed  in  this  gallery  Department  of  the  Minister  of 
some  few  agricultural  instruments.  Public  Works,  the  exhibition  of 
although  the  special  exhibition  of  the  achievements  of  the  Engineen 
everything  appertaining  to  agri-  of  the  State.  We  are  in  the  midst 
culture  has  been  organized  at  of  drawings  and  models  of  all 
Billancourt,  an  island  in  the  Seine,  kinds,  specimens  of  all  sorts  of 
a  short  distance  above  the  Expo-  building  material,  artificial  stone, 
sition.  In  this  branch  (agricul-  betons,  bricks,  etc.  Models  of 
ture)  however,  France  is  by  no  bridges,  both  fixed  and  turning; 
means  the  most  advanced;  the  of  viaducts  and  aqueducts;  of 
right  of  primogeniture  having  breakwaters  and  harbor  works, 
been  abolished,  her  laws  generally  executed  on  a  vast  scale  at  the 
necessitate  the  division  of  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Brest;  (^ 
estate,  which  practice,  after  a  few  the  sewers  of  Paris,  which  are 
generations,  has  caused  the  lands  marvelous  in  their  extent  and  ex- 
to  become  excessively  divided,  so  ecution;  of  Light-houses,  of  all 
much  so  as  to  prevent  the  advan-  systems,  of  which  there  are  two 
tageous  use  of  improved  agricul-  full  sized  in  the  park;  one  with 
tural  machinery  (on  account  of  an  oil  and  the  other  an  electric 
the  small  capital  engaged,)  and  light.  On  the  gallery  also  we  find 
<^onsequently  the  proper  develop-  several  lanterns  intended  for  light 
ment  of  this  branch  of  the  sci-  houses  in  course  of  oonstractioii, 
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with  diflbrent  systems  for  the  ro-  tion,  but  is  not  yet  an  invention 
tationof  theienses  and  the  pro*  sufficiently  perfected  to  be  put  in 
duction  of  eclipses.  regular  practice;  as  the  transmis- 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  find  a  sion  of  a  small  hand  writing  is  al- 
comfortable  little  office,  intended  most  impossible,  a  difficulty  that 
for  the  ^'Ingenieurs  des  Fonts  et  will  be  x^adily  understood  on  the 
Chauss6es"  (government  civil  en-  following  explanation: 
gineers)  and  for  the  members  of  The  principle  of  this  machine, 
the  school  of  that  name.  It  con-  the  achievements  of  which  might 
tains  the  publications  made  by  at  first  appear  a  little  strange  to 
the  government  for  the  use  and  someofmy  readers,  is  quite  sim- 
advice  of  their  engineers;  amongst  pie,  and  several  systems  to  put  it 
others  the  results  of  the  experi-  in  execution  have  been  proposed 
ments  of  M.  Porestier  (Ing.  des  in  past  years.  In  the  present,  the 
P.  et  G.)  up  to  the  present,  on  the  dispatch  is  written  on  a  sheet  of 
preservation  of  woods  exposed  in  tin  foil  with  a  non-conducting 
aalt  water,  from  the  attacks  of  the  varnish,  and  is  wound  on  a  cylin- 
tar^;  a  worm  which  is  a  terrible  der  which  is  in  connection  with 
destooyer  of  sea  port  works  execu-  one  of  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
ted in  wood,  and  whose  ravages  it  tery.  The  other  pole  is  attached 
is  of  the  highest  interest  to  arrest,  to  a  style  that  is  moved  by  a  fine 
His  experiments  thus  &r  have  thread  screw  along  the  surface  of 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  the  cylinder  and  parallel  to  its 
he  has  found  that  wood  injected  axis;  consequently  the  circuit  is 
with  200  to  300  kilogrammes  of  always  closed,  that  is,  the  current 
creosote  per  cubic  metre,  by  a  passes,  except  when  a  mark  of  the 
process  known  as  that  of  Mr.  writing,  by  the  revolution  of  the 
Bart,  of  England,  is  perfectly  free  cylinder,  intervenes.  The  receiv- 
from  the  attacks  of  this  insect.        ing  apparatus  is  exactly  similar. 

Leaving  this  exposition  full  of  except  that  on  the  cylinder  is  roll- 
interest  for  the  engineer  we  see  ed  a  piece  of  paper,  and  on  the 
around  us  the  instruments  of  tel-  slide  in  the  place  of  the  style  alone, 
egiaphy,  which,  though  of  French  there  is  mounted  an  electro- mag- 
manufitcture,  are  mostly  of  Amer-  net,  the  armature  of  which  car- 
ican  invention.  The  apparatus  ries  a  style  which  passes  through 
still  preferred  is  that  of  Morse  in  a  bulb  of  glass  containing  ink, 
which  they  continue  to  use  the  pa-  a  small  portion  of  which  finds 
per  and  that  we  have  long  since  dis-  its  way  down  to  the  point — 
carded,  for  the  more  rapid  and  con-  When  the  current  passes,  the 
venient  sounder.  The  printing  ap-  electro-magnet  attracts  its  arma- 
paratus  of  Hughes  is  beginning  to  ture,  and  consequently  keeps  the 
be  adopted  and  is  altogether  used  style  from  the  paper;  but  when 
on  the  city  lines,  on  account  of  its  the  current  is  interrupted  by  the 
convenience.  The  pantekgraph  writing,  the  armature  is  thrown 
ofCasselli,  by  which  the  dispatch  back  by  a  spring,  and  the  style 
Ss  produced  in  the  hand  writing  of  touching  the  paper  leaves  there  a 
the  sender,  also  elicits  much  atten-  mark  equal  to  the  mark  in  var- 
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niah.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  yery  that  the  reader  will  exctise  me  if  I 
similar  to  the  machine  for  copying  hesitate  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
engravings;  with  the  disadvan-  account  of  this  exhibition  of  the 
tage  that  as  the  writing  is  raised  improyements  brought  forward 
on  the  Burfkce  of  the  tin  foil,  the  by  dififerent  engineers,  a  recital  of 
style  in  crossing  several  marks  which  would  only  be  interesting 
close  together  jumps  from  one  to  to  one  of  the  profession;  suffice  it 
the  other  without  touching  the  to  say  that  they  have  exposed 
metal  in  the  spaces  between,  and  some  locomotives  which,  for  size, 
thus  in  the  reproduction  the  let-  have  certainly  no  rivals;  though 
ters  appear  blotted,  and  in  a  fine  their  beauty  might  be  easily  con- 
hand  writing,  are  illegible.  teeited,  as  they  are  wanting  in 

In  galvanic  batteries  for  work-  harmony  of  proportion,  and  are 

ing  these  various  apparatus,  we  usually  heavy  and  ungraceful  in 

find  a  large  number,  eachofiering  appearance.     The  ^^  Titan,"  for 

certain  advantages  over  the  orig-  instance,  an  immense  ^^  tender  lo- 

inal  batteries  for  obtaining  a  con-  comotive,"  in  which  the  smoke- 

stant  current  with  two  liquids. —  stack  is  for  some  distance  hori- 

The  best  amongst  those  that  I  zontal,    has  ten  driving  wlieela, 

have  examined  is  that  invented  worked  by  four  cylinders:  a  kind 

by  Mr.  Delanch6,  which  can  be  of  construction  that  has  necesei- 

manufactured  at  25  cents  per  cup,  tated   some  new  and  particular 

and  possesses  every  requisite  for  arrangements  to  permit  of  ^their 

telegraphy  and  other  purposes.  turning   curves   of   an   ordinary 

In  a  large  show  case  before  us  radius.  We  have  also  many  hand- 
are  exposed  the  models  of  the  dif-  some  specimens  of  passenger  cars 
ferent  classes  of  steam  engines  of  the  various  classes,  all  on  the 
employed  in  the  Imperial  marine.  European  plan,  that  is  divided 
These  models,  perfectly  construct-  into  compartments,  usually  of  & 
ed,  are  in  motion  part  of  the  day,  seats  each,  with  lateral  doors;  and 
and  are  of  great  interest  to  the  me-  are  generally  constructed  in  sheet- 
chanical  engineers.  By  their  ex-  iron^there  are  also  several  inven- 
quisite  workmanship  and  accurate  tions  for  calling  the  guard  in  case  a 
execution  their  maker  merited  fellow  traveler  in  the  compart- 
and  obtained  a  gold  medal.  We  ment  should  attempt  a  robbery, 
have  also  alongside,  the  models  Leaving  these  we  enter  the  de> 
ofmany  of  the  vessels  themselves,  partment  of  mines  and  metal- 
executed  on  a  scale  of  3  centime-  lurgy,  a  branch  that  has  taken  a 
tres  per  metre;  frigates,  iron-clads,  grand  development  in  France  in 
rams,  etc.,  and  one  can  study  here,  the  last  few  years, 
with  ease  and  advantage,  all  the  We  have  before  us  the  dUferait 
recent  advances  in  naval  archi-  apparatus  for  boring,  sounding, 
tecture.  for  extraction,  etc.     Magnificent 

The  models  of  naval  construct-  hoisting  or  pumping  engines,  the 

ions  passed,  it  is  the  section  of  former  with  Immense  drums,  des- 

railroads,  locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  tined   to   enroll   those  enormoua 

that  claims  our  attention.  I  know  cables  with    decreasing    section^ 
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that  we  noticed  at  the  commence-  as  they  came  from  the  saw,  with- 
ment  of  our  promenade.  There  out  having  been  retouched,  and 
«re  also  here  the  models  of  the  ma-  that  its  construction  had  taken 
chinery  used  in  the  preparation  nearly  two  years.  The  jury  in 
of  coal  for  the  locomotives.  That  consideration  of  its  merits  and 
used  by  them,  at  present,  is  made  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction 
-from  the  refuse  coal  and  dust,  ob-  bestowed  on  it  a  gold  medal, 
tained  from  the  mine's  coal  yards,  At  this  point  we  take  leave  of 
-etc.,  agglomerated,  and  made  into  the  numerous  inventions  exposed 
blocks,  by  a  new  invention,  which  in  the  French  department,  to 
has  proved  both  profitable  and  view,  with  probably  more  in- 
uaeful,  as  making  use  of  a  prod-  terest,  an  exhibition  of  a  kind 
uct  hitherto  lost.  Laminating  that  we  find  in  but  few  other 
-cylinders,  tubes  for  artesian  wells,  countries,  and  which  is  as  strange 
mine  shafts,  etc.,  among  which  to  many  as  any  of  those  cmious 
we  notice  one  in  cast  iron,  some  machines  that  we  have  been  pass- 
12  feet  in  diameter,  enormous  cut-  ing.  I  speak  of  the  fabrication 
ting  and  punching  machines,  for  by  hand,  exactly  as  it  is  practiced 
t>oiler  plate  and  other  heavy  in  France  and  elsewhere,  of  many 
work;  steam  engines,  both  station-  articles  of  daily  consumption, 
ary  and  portable;  hydraulic  mo-  either  as  a  necessity  or  luxury, 
tors;  planing  machines  for  both  generally  the  latter,  for  where 
wood  and  iron;  lathes  of  all  kinds;  necessity  makes  itself  felt,  we  soon 
-circular  and  upright  saws,  among  have  iron  fingers  at  work  to  place 
which  one  would  not  fail  to  re-  us  beyond  its  reach.  The  numer- 
mark  the  number  of  endUas  saws  ous  little  industries  by  which 
now  employed,  they  are  made  by  thousands  can  earn  their  bread, 
brazing  together  the  ends  of  a  have  many  of  them  a  repre^enta- 
thln  band  of  steel,  one  edge  of  tive  here,  and  the  crowd  that  con- 
which  is  armed  with  teeth.  It  is  tinually  surrounds  the  railings  of 
4Btrung  on  two  pulleys  placed  ver-  these  miniature  shops  of  the  Fau- 
tically,  the  one  above  tibe  other,  bourg  St.  Antoine,  witnesses  the 
to  one  of  which  motion  is  com-  interest  that  they  excite,  and  this 
manicated,  and  in  practised  is  as  much  so  for  the  native  as  the 
hands  it  \b  wonderfhl,  the  results  stranger,  for  no  one  is  so  little  ac- 
that  can  be  obtained  from  it,  in  quainted  with  Paris  as  the  Paris- 
the  way  of  decorations  for  furni-  ian. 

tare.  The   strangers  who   visit    the 

There  is  on  exhibition  a  marvel  great  capital  come  to  see,  to  study 
of  this  description,  in  the  shape  of  its  monuments  and  devote  at  least 
a  sort  of  triumphal  arch,  4  feet  or  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  ex- 
more  in  height,  which  by  the  in-  amination  of  its  curiosities,  but 
tricacy  and  excessive  richness  of  the  Parisian  thinks,  that  like  him- 
ita  design,  defies  description.  The  self,  they  are  always  there,  and 
young  workman  by  whom  it  was  ^an  be  seen  at  any  time;  in  con- 
made,  informed  me  that  the  differ-  sequence,  its  monuments,  like  its 
ent  parts  were  put  together  just  manufactures,     like     everything 
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Bave  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the 
Champa  Elystes,  and  the  Boale> 
Tarda,  aie,  to  him,  unknown. 

But  &r  better  than  aatisfying 
the  hungry  curioaity  of  the  viait- 
ora  to  the  Expoaition,  ia  the  atrik* 
ing  example  theae  manufacturera 
fumiah  to  the  political  economiata, 
of  the  truth  and  advantage  of  one 
of  hia  great  prindplea,  viz:  the 
diyiaion  of  labor,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary akill  arrived  at  by  apeci- 
alizing,  and  the  influence  it  haaon 
trade. 

The  firat  of  theae  little  fitctoriea 
that  attracta  our  attention  ia  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  felt 
hata.  Here,  however,  machinery 
haa  aomewhat  changed  the  old 
proceaa,  the  fur  previoualy  pre- 
pared for  the  purpoae,  and  weigh- 
ed into  portiona  aufflcient  to  form 
a  hat,  ia  blown  through  a  vertical 
alot  on  to  a  cone  of  copper  placed 
juat  in  front,  thia  cone,  pierced 
with  holea,  reata  on  a  revolving 
table  through  the  center  of  which 
ia  an  aapirating  tube  by  which  a 
auction  ia  created  in  the  interior 
of  the  copper  cone,  and  keepa  the 
tar  where  it  may  fall  on  ita  aur- 
ftce.  A  workman  with  a  amall 
piece  of  board  which  he  holda  be- 
fore the  alot,  regulatea  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hair,  ao  aa  to  fortify 
the  weak  placea.  The  hair  all 
blown,  it  ia  immediately  covered 
by  a  copper  cone  aimilar  to  the 
firat,  and  the  whole  ia  plunged 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water, 
where  It  reata  a  moment,  ia  with- 
drawn, debaraaaed  of  ita  copper 
caaing,  and  handed  to  the  work- 
men, who  work  it  by  rolling,  etc., 
gently  for  a  abort  time,  and  then 
wrapping  it  up  in  clotha,  hand 
to  the  ^^fiillera,"  who  place  it  in 


a  machine  where,  by  the  aid  of 
ateam,  and  a  rolling  motion,  it 
beoomea,  in  a  abort  time,  perfect- 
ly felted  and  atrong,  but  wonder- 
fully diminiahed  in  alze.  There 
now  remaina  to  ahape  it,  which  ia 
done  by  gradually  atretching  it 
over  a  form,  from  whence,  afler 
being  dried,  it  goea  to  the  flniaher, 
who  placea  it  on  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ing table,  and  with  aand  paper 
and  pumice  atone,  gives  it  a  fine 
aurface,  and  enda  thia  part  of  ita 
manufacture.  By  the  buay  fingers 
of  the  workmen,  aided  by  the  all- 
powerful  aewing  machine,  the 
lining  and  binding  ia  aoon  done^ 
and  it  finda  ita  way  into  commerce. 
Bought,  worn  out,  and  thrown 
away,  the  acrapa  are  gathered  and 
aold  aa  manure,  and  in  the  end, 
probably,  help  to  raiae  other 
rabbita,  which  go  to  make  more 
hata. 

Almoat  alongaide  ia  the  minia^ 
ture  factory  of  ahoea,  aa  made  by 
machinery;  the  cutting  out  is 
done  by  ateel  forma,  worked  in 
preaaea,  apecial  machinea  rapidly 
ahape  the  uppera,  and  the  sole  is 
acrewed  on  in  a  few  moments  by 
the  aid  of  a  machine  which 
piercea  the  hole,  cuta  off  a  piece 
of  wire  from  a  coU  placed  above, 
cuta  a  acrew  thread  on  (meend, 
and  acrewa  into  the  hole,  and 
thia,  almoat  in  an  inatant.  The 
projecting  enda  of  the  acrewa  are 
afterwarda  dreaaed  off  and  the 
ahoe  finiahed. 

A  atep  farther  and  we  have  be* 
fore  ua  the  makera  of  combs,  and 
articlea  in  tortoiae-ahell,  or  horn, 
of  fana,  of  artificial  flowera,  of 
morocco  work,  ivory,  and  imita- 
tion jewelry.  Some  one  haa  re- 
marked that  man,  whea  engaged 
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in  almost  any  special  industry, 
above  all,  it  be  but  little  known, 
is  almost  always,  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  his  fellow  man,  but  when 
that  man  becomes  woman,  the  in- 
terest is  wonderfully  increased, 
and  so  these  little  shops  where  the 
workers  are  nearly  all  women, 
neyer  want  for  si^ectators  to  their 
handiwork. 

Here  is  themanu&ctory  of  fans, 
with  young  artists  busily  em- 
ployed in  their  decoration,  and 
many  taper  fingers  diligently  ply- 
ing over  the  frames  on  which 
the  cloth  or  lace  is  stretched. — 
A  shop  adjoining  has  a  whole 
bevy  of  the  fair  sex  employed  in 
the  neat  and  tastefiil  work  of  mak- 
ing artificial  fiowers,  which  they 
do  with  great  rapidity  and  rare 
perfection;  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  at  another  point  where  there 
are  some  cases  of  their  work  ex- 
posed, persons  have  been  known 
to  touch  and  smell  them  in  order 
to  assure  themselves  that  they 
were  not  natural.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  model 
shops  is  that  devoted  to  the  &b- 
licalion  of  imitation  Jewelry;  I 
mean  the  metallic  parts;  for  the 
stones,  I  might  almost  say,  each 
stone  forms  the  object  of  a  special 
industry.  Here  we  find  the  metal 
rolled,  cut  out  roughly,  and 
stamped  in  presses  of  the  most 
primitive  construction;  the  pieces 
arranged,  soldered  or  riveted  by 
hand,  and  polished  by  girls  with 
a  little  piece  of  wood,  some  rouge, 
and  a  burnisher,  and  yet  they 
have  many  articles  employing  a 
part  or  all  of  the  different  opera- 
tions, that  are  sold  at  from  10  to 
30  cents  apiece,  that  seems  al- 
most imfKMBsible,  when  one  sees 


their    process    of    manufacture. 

We  find  as  a  completory  branch 
of  this  shop,  two  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  false  pearls; 
one  blowing  the  bulbs  from  tubes 
of  a  glass  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  other  filling  them  with  a 
paste  made  ftrom  the  scale  of  a  par- 
ticular fish  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  which  possesses  the 
qualities  necessary  to  produce  the 
iris  which  distinguishes  and  forms 
the  special  beauty  of  the  pearl. — 
So  well  indeed  do  some  manufact- 
urers succeed  in  these  imitations, 
that  they  have  exposed  cases 
containing  several  rows  of 
pearls,  some  real  and  others  fklse, 
which  they  defy  the  visitors  to 
distinguish. 

The  manufacture  too  of  artifi- 
cial coral  has  been  carried  to  a 
rare  perfection;  the  opal  has,  I 
believe,  been  perfectly  imitated; 
that  is  the  real  and  manufactured 
articles  are  the  same  chemically 
and  otherwise;  and  in  general  the 
production  of  artificial  gems  em- 
ploys to-day  a  very  considerable 
capital  and  a  number  of  workmen. 
Viewed  from  an  economical  point 
it  is  a  question  open  to  discussion, 
whether  it  is  beneficial.  That  man- 
kind and,above  all,  womankind  has 
a  weakness  for  personal  ornaments, 
and  will,  generally  speaking,  make 
sacrifices  to  secure  them,  is  a  fact 
demonstrated  by  experience ;  hence 
these  productions  permit  all,  or 
nearly  all  classes  to  gratify  this 
natural  instinct;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  classes  is  it  not  at  the 
expense  of  many  comforts  or 
ameliorations  to  their  condition 
that  the  money  thus  expended 
would  bring? 

To  the  rich  it  would  enable  the 
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same  enjoyment  for  a  smaller  cap-  chinee.  I  truat  the  reader  will 
ital  thus  idly  inyeated;  and  since  have  pardoned  me  for  this  long 
they  have  been  brought  to  such  account  of  wheels  and  engines; 
perfection  many  ladies  content  this  ''mechanical  article. '^  We 
•  themselves  with  the  imitation  have,  on  his  account,  but  lightly 
without  the  world  in  general  be-  touched  on  the  contents  of  this 
ing  any  the  wiser.  There  is,  how-  gallery  of  wonders,  which  possess- 
ever,  to  this  like  to  everything  es  for  many  an  all-absorbing  in- 
possessing  but  an  apparent  value,  terest  In  my  next  we  wHl  notice 
a  natural  repugnance.  the  French  section  of  the  park 
At  this  point  we  see  above,  a  and  then  turn  our  attention  to 
large  sign  marked  *'  Algeria,''  the  study  of  the  other  and  more 
and  we  have  finished  our  prome-  pleasing  departments, 
pade  in  the  French  gallery  of  ma- 


RIOHT  TO  VOTE. 

It  was  a  glorious  thing  they  said,— 
This  freedom  that  they  talked  about, — 
This  right  to  come  and  go,  without 
Question,  or  beck,  or  bar,  instead 
Of  slavish  cringing,--as  they  said. 

I'm  sure  I  have  not  found  it  so: 
I'd  rather  hear  my  master  say — 
"  We  cannot  spare  you,  Tom,  to-day; 

Your  work  counts  double,  as  you  know." 

Ah,  well— I  own  I  liked  it  sol 

Yes,  I  am  free  to  straggle  west, 
Or  idle  northward,  if  I  choose: 
Who  marks  how  many  days  I  lose? 

Who  praises  when  I  do  my  best? 

Who  cares  to  chide?    Aye— east  or  west. 

You  talk  of '  suffrage'— Did  the  vote 
I  cast  on  Monday  at  the  polls, 
Like  any  white  man,— mend  the  holes 

Worn  in  my  old  plantation  coat? 

I've  got  the  suffering— and  the  vote. 
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My  wife  keeps  crooning  in  my  ear; 

My  ragged  wild  ones  at  my  heels, 

Bave  of  the  merry  cotton-fields, 
And  of  the  happy  huskings'  cheer; 
And  moan  and  murmuring  fill  my  ear. 

O,  for  one  hour  of  the  old  days  I 

When  all  the  '  quarters'  came  at  night, 

To  gossip  in  our  cabin  bright, 
And  dance  around  the  pine-knots'  blaze,— 
We'll  never,  never  know  such  days! 

Then  all  the  cost  and  all  the  care 

We  left  within  our  master's  hand, 

Without  a  wish  to  understand—; 
Believing  the  division  lieur, — 
Th'  exemption,  our's,  and  his,— the  care. 

No  Christmas  visions  of  brave  clothes, 

And  dainties  from  ^  the  house'  arise 

To  taunt  my  children's  gaping  eyes. 
As  shivering  at  the  coming  snows. 
They  cower  beneath  their  tatter'd  clothes. 

Instead— I  have  your  leave  to  vote! 
Why,  SirsI  my  imps  who've  learned  to  write 
Their  nameless  names  in  black  and  white. 

Lack  food  and  fire  and  shoe  and  coat:— 

Give  these— and  l-eep  your  right  to  vote! 
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THE  LAKE  COUKTBY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Mt  way  to  the  Lakes  lay  across 
the  high  region  of  Stainmoor, 
which,  bald  and  sterile  though  it 
be,  and  often  wrapt  in  fog,  is  for- 
ever irradiated  with  the  sunshine 
of  Sir  Walter's  genius,  and  has  an 
enduring  celebrity  in  those  same 
songs  of  ladye-love  and  war  which 
won  for  him  the  title  of ''  the  Ari- 
osto  of  the  North."  Who  does 
not  remember  bold  AUen-a-Dale? 

And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet 

wiUvaU 
Who  at  Rerecross  on  St.  Stanmore  meets 

Allen-a-Dale. 

O  the  dS8%ll%L8i<m8  of  modem  civil- 
ization I  The  traveler  now  pass- 
es Rerecross  in  the  express  train, 
and  if  any  of  Allen's,  descendants 
remain  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
are  probably  engaged  in  some  way 
in  the  service  of  the  Company,  as 
^  section  superintendents  or  station- 
masters  or  brakesmen.  He  meets 
ne'er  a  belted  knight  riding  abroad 
with  his  retainers  in  search  of  a 
sirloin,  no  border  baron  looking 
out  for  a  baron  of  beef.  Secure 
roam  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.  The  proper  way  to  journey 
through  this  region  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  saddle,  if  not  attended 
by  a  dozen  moss  troopers,  at  least 
well  mounted,  and  in  the  company 
of  two  or  three  friends  who  know 
the  land  as  Scott  sings  of  it.  But 
the  express  first-class  is  altogether 
more  comfortable  and  expeditious, 
whatever  incongruity  with  an- 
cient associations  it  may  suggest. 
The  railway  ascends  by  a  heavy 
grade  an  elevation  of  more  than 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 


level,   from   which   the    traveler 
looks   down  out  of  the  carriage 
window  upon  a  wide  expanse   of 
country,  a  view  resembling  the 
glorious  landscape  of  lowland  Vir- 
ginia that  used  to  be  afforded  th/e 
passengers  to  the  White  Snlpbor 
Springs,  whon  the  trains  passed 
over  the  summit  of  Bockfish  Gap. 
Scattered  homesteads  and  gleam- 
ing bits  of  water,  broad  woods  and 
belts   of  green  park  and  ample 
pastures  with  the  shadows  of  pass- 
ing clouds  resting  on  them,  here 
and  there  a  far-off  town  or  village 
with  a  vane  blazing  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and   a 
level  horizon,    very  many  miles 
away,  encircling  the  sunlit  pano- 
rama and  melting  into  the  tender 
purple  of  distance— such  was  what 
met  my  delighted  gaze  as  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  road  I  sur- 
veyed the  northern  part  of  West- 
moreland spread  out  before  me. — 
In  two  or  three  hours  I  should  he 
on  the  extreme  western  limit   of 
the   shire,   where    Skiddaw   and 
Helvellyn  scarce  broke  the  sky- 
line of  this  Stainmoor  view  with 
their  dim  snmmits.    At  the  foot 
of  these  mountains  lay  a  region  of 
exceeding   loveliness   which    has 
another  and  scarcely  less  notahle 
poetic  commemoration  in  the  ver- 
ses of  the   Lake   School.    From 
Bokeby  to  Windermere  via  Stahi- 
moor  was  like  a  change  in  the 
class  of  belles-lettres  from  Sir  Wal- 
ter to  Wordsworth. 

It  was  a  little  droll  that  half- 
way between  these  two  points 
(and  these  two  poets)  we  should 
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encounter  in  his  own  proper  per-  ed  as  his  admiring  patrons  is 
son  the  Poet  Close.  ^^  The  Poet  quite  overpowering.  The  intro- 
Closel "  I  hear  the  reader  ex-  duction  again  and  again  of  the 
claim,  ^^  Tennyson  we  know,  and  three-and-sixpenoe  is  something 
Tupper  weknow,  hut  whoishe?"  excessive.  In  the  narratiye  of 
Well,  at  Kirkhy  Stephen,  where  the  poeVsdifflculties  and  triumphs, 
the  train  stops  for  refireshments,  it  comes  with  a  sordid  suggestion, 
there  appears  upon  the  platform,  like  the  business  still  kept  up  at 
andatthe  window  of  the  carriage,  the  old  stand,  amid  the  monu- 
with  unkempt  hair  and  his  arm  mental  sorrow  of  the  disconsolate 
full  of  books  which  he  offers  for  widow  of  F6re  la  Chaise.  After 
sale  at  the  lamentably  small  price  the  names  of  his  patrons,  the 
of  three  and  sixpence  a  copy,  a  hand-bill  announces ''Poet  Close's 
middle-aged  man,  who  is  the  Third  Volume,  3s,  6d.  Thb 
mimesinger  and  troubadour  of  Wise  Man  of  Stainmoor,  50  en- 
the  border,  and  who  has  achieved  gravings.  Mr.  Close  has  fought 
a  success  beyond  that  of  such  his  way  bravely  amid  Persecu- 
bards  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  tion,  up  to  the  Throne !  Arch- 
having  won  the  recognition  of  bishop.  Bishops,  Earls,  and  Great 
Ministers.  Lord  Palmerston  was  Lords  have  smiled  upon  his  last 
beguiled  by  the  sweet  song  of  the  Work,  the  Royalty  of  England 
Poet  Close  into  putting  him  upon  and  Emperor  of  Prance— Crown- 
the  Pension  List  with  the  allow-  ed  him  with  Honor  I  TheEmper- 
anoe  of  £100  per  annum.  Upon  or  of  France,  and  Prince  of 
this  comfortable  annuity,  the  Poet  Wales  have  thainked  him  for  his 
Close  might  have  hid  himself  last  books.  Posted  for  48  stamps, 
among  his  native  hills  and  written  Address,  —  Poet  Close,  Kirkby- 
for  posterity,  but  for  envy  and  Stephen."  The  Poet  does  not 
detraction.  Some  misguided  per-  set  forth  in  the  hand*  bill  his 
sons,  it  seems,  took  it  upon  them  greatest  success  in  life,  which  is 
to  convince  Her  Majesty's  Grov-  reserved  for  rhythmic  treatment 
emment  that  this  pension  had  with  more  than  Tupperian  fer- 
been  ill-bestowed,  and  with  such  vor.  This  is  having  secured, 
success  that  the  same  was  speedi-  through  the  kind  interest  of  the 
ly  withdrawn,  and  now,  instead  Hon.  Col.  Lowther,  M.  P.,  a 
of  writing  for  posterity,  Close  scholarship  in  Christ's  Hospital 
writes  only  for  the  railway  pas-  for  his  soni  The  Poem  of  ^^  Our 
sengers.  He  strews  the  Express  Blue  Coat  Boy,"  composed  in 
train  with  his  hand-bills,  and,  memory  of  Col.  Lowther's  kind- 
like hoarse  Fitzgerald,  recites  his  ness  "  ad  hocj  while  it  evinces  the 
verses  in  the  reft^shment-room.  warmth  of  the  poet's  gratitude, 
The  hand-bills  are  adorned  with  will  serve— the  concluding  stanzas 
the  Royal  arms,  with  the  Prince  are  enough— as  a  specimen  of  his 
of  Wales,  and  the  *' Emperor  of  style— 

France  "   as   supporters,    and  the   "  May  God  reward  the  Colonel  kind 
»«-..  ^r  ...»»i    ^.^^.i    •«;!   <^^:«^^        Who  gave  ns  such  a  boon 
array  of  royal,  ducal,  and  episco-  whose  kindness  got  him  in  thu  school 
pal  personages  who  are  mention-     At  such  an  age  so  soon. 
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"Well  may  we  love  Col.  Lowther's  name  Tennyson  has  shown.  The  water- 

w^osfpit'ro":^eS«'^j;"wnedour8on.  ^U  i»  an  extravaganza  Or  ahynm 
Made  him  a  Blue  Coat  Boy.**  of  awful  praise ;  Lodore  leaps  and 

Let  ns  hope  that  the  young  laughs  like  the  verses  Southey  in- 
Christ'B  Hospitaller  may  make  dited  to  it.  Niagara  rolls,  and 
good  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  thunders  like  the  Dies  Ira,  The 
not  be  called  upon  to  put  the  mighty  riyer  is  an  epic,  moving 
verses  of  his  Sire  into  Latin  pen-  around  with  a  measured  and 
tameters.  And  for  the  Poet's  majestic  sweep  to  its  catastrophe. 
Third  Volume,  3s,  6d.  may  dukes  the  sea.  A  lake  may  be  an  idyl 
on  dukes  come  in  the  first  class  to  or  an  ode,  Killamey  we  may  sup- 
Klrkby-Stephen  to  buy  it,  and  pose  to  be  an  Irish  melody.  Bat 
monarchs  continue  to  express  Windermere  is  a  sonnet.  It  is  a 
their  thankful  appreciation  of  it,  perfect  poem  within  a  small  and 
and  all  its  successors.—- Ftfvat  i^-  definite  compass.  It  is  symmetri- 
gina  and  no  money  returned  I  cal  in  form  and  limited  in  extent 

Our  railway  journey,  after  de-  It  Ailfills,  indeed,  all  the  defini- 
scending  from  the  Stainmoor  t^ons  of  the  sonnet,  and  has  a 
high  ground,  was  tedious,  as  it  continuous  rhythm  from  begin- 
involved  two  changes  of  carriages  ning  to  end,  with  which  the  hills 
and  delays  at  Junctions;  the  last  around  it  are  in  harmony.  The 
junction  at  Kendal,  where  the  exquisite  finish  and  completeness 
cloth,  known  as  the  *'  Kendal  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  can  be 
Green,"  in  which  Palstaff's  Mly  understood  only  when  one 
*^  three  misbegotten  knaves"  were  looks  upon  Windermere  and  re- 
supposed  to  have  been  attired,  members  that  they  were  written 
was  formerly  manufactured. —  by  its  margin. 
Leaving  this  place,  the  train  pur-  One  comprehends  also,  in 
sued  a  devious  course  through  overlooking  Windermere,  Words* 
the  hills  for  six  miles,  and  came  worth's  protest  against  the  ex- 
to  rest  in  a  station  house,  emerg-  tension  of  the  railway  into  this 
ing  from  which,  we  saw  directly  Lake  Country.  He  could  not 
before  us,  with  the  afternoon  sun-  regard  the  locomotive  engine 
light  upon  its  placid  surface,  otherwise  than  as  an  intruder 
beautiful,  tranquil  Windermere,  whose  shriek  was  a  painful 
The  Lake  was  to  me  just  what  dissonance  in  nature's  unwritten, 
I  expected  to  find  it.  It  did  not  yet  everfiowing,  and  here  al- 
look  like  Lake  Greorge,  or  Lake  most  vocalised,  music.  The  late 
Lucerne,  or  Loch  Lomond,  with  Edward  Everett,  in  an  eloquent 
whose  aspects  I  was  familiar.  I  speech  at  a  Railway  Jubilee  in 
could  fancy  it  was  wholly  unlike  Boston,  mad6  a  rejoinder  to  the 
the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  which  I  Laureate's  protest,  in  which  he 
had  never  seen.  Water  in  its  claimed  for  the  locomotive  that  it 
distribution  over  the  globe  re-  was  a  servant  of  the  Beautiful, 
sembles  the  various  forms  of  inasmuch  as  it  brought  hundreds 
poetry.  The  brook  and  the  rlvu-  every  year  into  intimate  common- 
let  are    chansons— or    lyrics—as  ion  with  K'ature  in  her  tenderest 
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and  loveliest  manifestatioiiB, where  coach  after  all  is  likely  to  linger 
a  solitary  worshipper  had  been  here  for  some  time  as  the  means 
admitted  before,  thus  widening  the  of  travel,  and  that  the  American 
domain  which  that  member  of  the  in  England  will  be  enabled  to  see 
sBSthetic  Trinity  held  ovier  human  it  here,  if  not  in  all  its  glory  of 
hearts.  But  the  locomotive  does,  scarlet  panels  and  gold  mount* 
indeed,  seem  out  of  place  here,  ings,  and  striking  personnel  of 
setting  aside  the  point,  which  might  beefy  coachman  and  resplendent 
£Eurly  be  made  against  Mr.  Eve*  guard,  yet,  in  shape  and  fashion 
rett  en  revanc^,that  the  neophytes  substantially  as  in  the  days  of  the 
in  Nature's  worship,  whom  the  Georges  when  it  reached  its  high- 
railway  has  brought  to  the  Lakes  est  perfection  of  appointment  and 
are  mostly  insensible  to  her  infln-  comfort  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
enoe.  The  Beautiful  with  a  big  scribe  the  coach  or  to  indulge  in 
B  does  not  iK>werfiilly  effect  the  sentimental  regrets  over  its  dis- 
Ckmipound  Householder  or  Mr.  appearance.  A  good  many  trav- 
and  Mrs.  Vox  Fopuli  from  Bays-  elers  in  England  have  told  us  that 
water,  while  the  artist,  the  schol-  there  are  hawthorn  hedges  there, 
ar,  the  man  of  contemplative  and  cottages  overrun  with  roses 
mood,  who  fly  from  cities  to  woods  and  honeysuckles,  and  that  Bir- 
and  mountains  for  refreshment,  mingham  is  a  great  manufacturing 
see  and  feel  in  this  lovely  Lake  city,  and  that  London  is  visited 
region  a  repose  which  the  clatter  by  fogs,  all  which  &cts,  togeth- 
oftherailway  train  should  not  be  er  with  the  appearance  and 
permitted  to  disturb.  We  cannot  management  of  the  old  En- 
and  should  not  hope  wholly  to  ar-  glish  mail  coach,  have  come  to 
rest  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  the  be  known  pretty  well  by  this 
age  when  it  seems  to  involve  a  time,  and  need  not  be  repeat- 
profiination  of  awe  and  beauty  in  ed.  Beudes,  are  there  not  novel- 
exceptional  localities,  and  it  were  ists  and  essayists  out  of  number 
as  idle  to  lament  the  saw-mills  at  who  have  described  the  coach  and 
Niagara  and  the  calico  print  sung  its  threnody?  Does  not  the 
works  on  Loch  Lomond  as  to  pleasing  and  corpulent  apparition 
regret  the  soapsuds  of  the  wash-  of  Mr.  Tony  Weller  rise  up  before 
erwomen  of  (xeheva  which  discol-  us  at  the  blare  of  the  horn  and 
or  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  the  crack  of  the  whip?  At  the 
Rhone.  But  utility  does  not  de-  rattle  of  the  wheels  can  we  not 
mand  the  railway  among  the  see  Thackeray,  cetat  12,  running 
Lakes,  the  whole  circuit  of  which  out  of  Charterhouse  School  with 
can  be  made  in  a  few  days  of  mod-  his  companions  to  cheer  the  York 
erate  travel  by  the  coach,  and  it  mail  as  its  brilliant  coaches  in 
may  soothe  the  shade  of  Words-  rapid  succession  whirl  down  the 
worth  that  as  yet  Rydal  Mount  Goswell  Eoad? 
and  Grasmere  churchyard  lie  There  can  be  no  question  what- 
some  miles  distant  from  the  iron  ever  about  the  pleasure  of  the 
highway.  journey  on  the  top  of  the  coach 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  from  Bowness  to  Keswick  In  fine 
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weather.  The  rate  is  about  ten  across  the  lake  is  at  all  times  en- 
miles  an  houri  and  there  is  not  a  chanting.  On  the  opposite  shore 
rock  or  a  rut  to  break  the  smooth  a  Liyerpool  merchant  has  beea 
motion  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  good  enough  to  erect  a  large  ess- 
road  is  shaded  by  venerable  trees,  tellated  mansion,  most  agreesUy 
elms  and  willows,  whose  branch-  frowning  and  baronial  in  its  ap- 
es stretch  high  as  a  cathedral  pearance,  which  he  calls  ^^Castie 
roofabove  you,  or  droop  gracefully  Wray,"  and  which  serves  imsgi* 
their  swaying  foliage  to  brush  your  native  tourists  quite  as  well  as  a 
cheek  as  you  pass.  Every  turn  of  more  ancient  edifice  in  calling  up 
the  road  has  its  memories  of  the  fa-  associations  of  romantic  interest 
mous  men  and  women  who  once  and  tragic  horror  of  the  brownest 
dwelt  here,  and  one  seems  to  shade.  Behind  the  inn  and  lifted 
know  it  all  beforehand,  as  if  he  high  above  it  among  the  hills  is 
were  revisiting  some  familiar  the  little  perch  of  '^  Dove's  Nest" 
neighborhood,  and  can  scarcely  which  was  once,  during  the  sum- 
help  fancying  he  ought  to  see  mer,  inhabited  by  Mrs.  Hemana, 
some  of  those  diBtinguished  folk  of  and  here  that  tuneful  lady  made 
literature,  so  little  changed  is  the  herself  very  wretched  in  verse  un- 
country  around  since  they  laid  der  the  most  creditable  circum- 
down  the  pen  forever.    Words-  stances. 

worth  and  Coleridge  ought  to  be  There  seemed  to  me  a  far  great- 
walking  along  the  edge  of  Gras-  er  degree  of  reserve  among  the 
mere,  Southey  should  be  riding  visitors  at  the  Low  Wood  Inn 
out  on  his  cob,  that  mighty  athlete,  than  I  had  seen  elsewhere  at 
John  Wilson,  should  be  striding  places  of  public  resort  in  England, 
over  the  hills.  Lamb  or  De  Quin-  If  at  any  moment  a  half  dozen 
cey  should  be  among  your  fellow-  persons,  who  had  no  commcm  sc- 
passengers,  silent,  shy,  yet  keenly  quaintance,  found  themselves  to- 
observant  of  their  neighbors,  and  gether  in  the  general  sitting  room, 
losing  no  glimpse  of  beauty  of  all  they  instinctively  arranged  them- 
the  shifting  landscape  from  the  selves  as  speedily  as  possible  at 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  jour-  the  maximum  of  distance  from 
ney.  each  other,  and  if  a  like  number 

The  choice  of  a  resting-place  on  of  gentlemen,  all  strangers,  inkr 
the  banks  of  Windermere  is  em-  se,  met  upon  the  piazza  for  a 
barrassing,  for  each  point  of  view  smoke,  six  boxes  of  Vesuvians 
seems  loveliest  of  all,  but  perhaps  would  be  successively  produced, 
the  most  convenient  hotel  for  ex-  no  one  of  the  number  being  wil- 
cursion  purposes  is  the  Low  Wood  ling  to  ask  any  other  one  of  the 
Inn  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  number  for  a  light.  It  could  not 
where  I  arrived  at  sunset  of  a  be  because  the  facility  of  reaching 
glorious  evening,  when  the  whole  the  Lakes  had  brought  all  classes 
entourage  of  wood  and  water,  of  people  to  Windermere,  and 
moimtain  and  valley,  gleamed,  therefore  cautious  guests  were 
like  the  cohorts  of  Sennacherib,  afraid  of  '  entertaining'  strangers 
in  purple  and  gold.    The  look  out  lest  they  might  *  entertain '  linen 
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drapers  and  'casuals'  unawares;  side,where  a  fine  new  church  build- 
for  at  Scarborough  there  was  a  ing,  one  of  Gilbert  Scott^s  hand- 
much  greater  variety  of  social  somest  rural  Gothic  structures, 
distinctions,  and  at  Scarborough  has  quite  recently  been  erected, 
the  fusion  of  the  various  elements  The  day  was  beautiful,  the  village 
was  easily  enough  accomplished,  is  most  picturesque,  all  things 
at  least  for  all  purposes  of  cro-  seemed  to  praise  God,  like  Buth 
quet,  pic-nic,  or  the  dance.  But  among  the  corn,  '^  with  sweetest 
on  the  Low  Wood  lawn,  the  balls  looks,"  and  though  we  exchan- 
and  bats  lay  idle  till  the  arrival  gedontheway  home  not  a  word 
of  a  party  large  enough  and  concerning  walk,  or  anthem,  or 
driveling  enough  to  make  up  a  sermon,  I  am  confident  there 
game,  lonesome  people  went  and  was  no  one  but  felt  the  better  for 
came  upon  the  same  pedestrian  the  church-going,  both  as  to  the 
excursions  independently,  and  religious  and  physical  exercise. 
had  Strauss  or  Lanner  been  there  In  the  very  midst  of  the  Psalter, 
to  play  valses  such  as  might  drive  I  found  myself  interested  in  a 
a  New  York  girl  into  the  dance  beautiflil  painted  window  near  at 
of  St  Vitus,  not  a  couple  had  hand,  upon  which,  in  antique 
moved  to  the  delirious  music. —  letters,  not  instantly  intelligible, 
One  might  have  supposed  that  was  this  inscription,  ''  1853.  In 
the  company  was  drawn  from  the  Memoriam  Gulielmi  Wordsworth, 
same  social  classes  sufficiently  to  P.  G.  amatores  et  amici  partim 
render  a  temporary  intercourse  Angli  partim  Anglo-American!.'' 
innocuous  and  agreeable.  But  The  poet  was  prefigured  by  the 
they  did  not  coalesce,  and  the  Psalmist,  who,  in  the  attitude  of 
solitary  visitor,  like  myself,  was  devotional  rapture,  was  repre- 
thrown  altogether  upon  the  genius  sented  as  singing  to  the  harp  in 
loci  for  companionship.  his  strain  of  inspiration. '  There 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  are,  indeed,  few  poets  as  a  me- 
national  character  is  more  strik-  morial  of  whom  the  sublime  idea 
Ingly  shown  in  the  English,  than  of  David  would  not  seem  an  ob- 
the  becoming  punctuality  with  vious  incongruity,  but  the  whole 
which  they  go  to  church.  It  is  at  poet  life  of  Wordsworth  was  a 
least  doubtful  whether  at  an  psalm,  and  the  '' Intimations  of 
American  summer  resort  the  Immortality"  will  roll  down 
larger  number  of  the  visitors  through  the  ages  with  those  im- 
would  have  attended  divine  ser-  perishable,  even  though  unin- 
vice.  Many  of  them  would  have  spired,  Latin  hymns,  which  we 
preferred  lolling  about  upon  the  accept  as  nest  in  majesty  and 
corridors  of  the  hotel,  or  in  the  fervor  to  the  writings  of  the 
surrounding  pleasure  grounds. —  Psalmist  himself.* 

But  our    company    at    the  Low  "^ibe "  partim  ABglo-Amerioanl "  of 

Wood  Inn   turned   out   en  massey    thU  memorial  Insorlptlon  recaUs  most 

each  with  her  or  his  prayer-book,    affectlngly  the  image  of  that  chaste 

And  we  all  walked     at  little  dis-   «>'*<>'*'»  and  ertlmaWe  gentleman,  the 
ana  we  ail  waiKea,    au  lltue  aiS-    ^^^  Professor  Henry  Beed,  of  PhUa- 

tances  apart,  two  miles,  to  Amble-    delphla,  in  whose  premature  death,  by 
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The  circuit  of  Windermere  is 
little  oyer  twenty  miles  from  Wa- 
'  terhead  to  Newby  Bridge  and  back 
again,  and  is  readily  made  in  three 
hours  with  reasonable  allowance 
of  time  for  viewing  the  most  inter- 
esting spots.  The  traveler  feels 
very  much  as  if  he  were  making  a 
voyage  in  Liliput.  He  goes  out 
to  a  very  small  pier  and  embarks 
upon  a  diminutive  steamer  which 
disturbs  the  mirror-like  surface 
with  insignificant  ripples  and 
leaves  behind  it  a  feeble  momenta- 
ry wake,  and  propelled  as  it  were 
by  half  a  pony  power,  glides  soft- 
ly and  noiselessly  among  islets 
where  Titania  and  her  retinue 
would  have  been  uncomfortably 
crowded,  and  past  villages  that 
look,  from  the  deck,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  as  Christmas  presents 
for  the  children.  Little  yachts 
put  out  from  little  pleasure-houses 
on  the  shore  and  spread  their  little 
sails  as  in  a  fairy  tale.  Nature 
seems  to  have  reduced  herself,  and 
the  pictures   she   spreads  before 


the  appalling  disaster  that  befell  the 
Steamer  Arctic,  in  1854,  the  literature 
of  America  sustained  so  grievous  a 
loss.  Professor  Reed  took  a  great,  even 
an  affectionate,  interest  in  this  tribute 
to  Wordsworth,  and  invited  the  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  the  poet's  ad- 
mirers and  friends  ("amatores  et 
amid")  In  aU  parts  of  the  country. 
At  his  instance,  the  writer  of  these 
sketches  wrote,  soliciting  contribu- 
tions, to  several  prominent  literary 
men  of  the  South,  aU  of  whom  cheer- 
fuUy  acceded  to  the  request,  deeming 
It  a  privilege  to  pay  their  homage  to 
the  great  philosophical  poet  of  Eng- 
land. It  was,  therefore,  not  whoUyas 
a  stranger,  that  the  writer  regarded 
the  graceful  and  beautiful  memorial, 
which,  alas  !  the  most  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  critic  of  Wordsworth's  geni- 
us and  poetry  did  not  live  to  see  erect- 
ed. 


the  eye  are  like  landscapes  seen 
through  an  inverted  telescope. 

There    are   few  traditions  of 
Windermere  that  are  out  of  keep- 
ing with  its  tranquil  serenity  and 
soothing  beauty.    The  gmde-book 
will  tell  you  of  a  lawless  cavalier 
of  Charles'  time  who  was  besieged 
on  one  of  these  islands  by  a  fierce 
Boundhead  for  eight  months,  and 
who,  when  the  Puritan  relinquish- 
ed the  leaguer  and  went  his  way, 
sallied  forth  in  pursuit,  and  rode 
up   the  aisle  of  Kendal  church, 
while   the   good  people  were  at 
prayers,  in  the  hope  of  carrying 
off  his   enemy,  but,  not  finding 
him,  rode  down  the  aisle  again, 
and,  after  attempting  to  get  out 
at  another  door,  struck  his  head 
violently   against   the  low  arch- 
way,  and  was  fain  to  make  his 
escape,  leaving  behind  him  his  iron 
helmet  which  hangs  in  the  aisle 
to  this  day.*    But  of  all  the  mem- 
ories of  Windermere,  its  gayest 
and  most  brilliant  is  that  of  which 
Lockhart  gives  an  account  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  Walter,  when  Canning 
met  Scott  and  Southey  and  Words- 
worth and  stalwart  Christopher 
Korthat  Storrs  Hall,  the  man- 
sion house  of  John  Bolton,  Esq., 
in   those  days,    which  the  tour- 
ist  sees   on   the    lake's    margin 
below   Bowness.      They    had   a 
magnificent   regatta   which    was 
under  the  management  of  Wilson, 
whom  Canning  called  *'The  Ad- 
miral of  the  Lake. "    "  Perhaps," 
says  Lockhart,  "there  were  not 
fewer  than  fifty  barges  following 
in  the  Professor's  radiant  proces- 
sion when  it  passed  at  the  point 
of  Storrs  to  admit  into  the  place 

*  The  incident  is  narrated  in  Rokeby. 
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of  honor  the  vessel  that  carried 
kind  and  happy  Mr.  Bolton  and 
his  guests.''  Ah,  happy  Mr.  Bol* 
ton,  indeed  I  ''The  three  hards 
of  the  Lakes/'  continues  the  hi- 
ograpber,  '4ed  the  cheers  that 
hailed  Scott  and  Canning,"  but 
we  need  not  pursue  the  narrative. 
The  flags  and  steamers  and  gay 
dresses  that  enlivened  the  scene 
have  long  ago  been  eaten  up  by 
the  moths,  and  the  actors  therein 
are  dust  But  the  scene  should 
be  painted  in  the  colors  and  with 
the  accessories  that  Lockharthas 
supplied.  As  for  the  Ifoxy  Oas" 
ntitngtM  that  followed,  with  Can- 
ning's wit  and  Sir  Walter's  stories 
and  Christopher's  abounding  mer- 
riment, interspersed  probably  with 
poems  of  the  two  Laureates, 
''kind  and  happy  Mr.  Bolton" 
was  not  a  Boswell,  and  we  can 
only  conjecture  what  such  a  night 
and  such  a  supper  must  have 
b^n. 

The  walk  flrom  the  Lake  by  way 
of  Ambleside  to  Grasmere  will 
richly  reward  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  lover  of  English 
literature,  which  sentence,  though 
it  sounds  exceedingly  as  If  it  were 
taken  firom  Mr.  Black's  Pictu- 
resque Guide,  is  an  original  plati- 
tude nevertheless.  Grasmere!  the 
very  name  is  poetry  and  brings 
up  before  us  a  cool,  sequestered 
pond  bordered  by  luxuriant  turf 
and  sprinkled  with  water  lilies. — 
As  seen  from,  the  hill,  upon  climb- 
ing which  the  pedestrian  from 
Ambleside  catches  his  first  glimpse 
of  it,  Grasmere  Lake  looks  like  a 
shieldof  silver  with  an  emerald, 
its  single  island,  in  its  centre, 
which  some  Giant  of  the  Mount- 
ains might  have  flung  down 
VOL.  rv.  NO.  IV. 


ithere  long  ago  after  battling  with 
the  Storm  King.  As  compared 
with  Windermere  it  is  but  a  duck 
puddle  in  size,  but  all  its  ducks 
have  been  swans,  for  there  at  Al- 
lan Bank,  in  plain  sight,  lived 
Wordsworth,  and  after  him  De 
Quincey,  and  the  little  circuit  of 
its  waters  was  the  familiar  haunt 
of  kindred  spirits.  Kot  far  off, 
the  house  lies  on  the  road  from 
Ambleside,  dwelt  Dr.  Arnold.— 
But  the  point  of  chief  interest  is 
beyond,  a  little  way  out  of  the 
small  village  of  Grasmere,  where 
in  the  Poet's  Corner  of  the  par- 
ish churchyard,  Wordsworth  and 
Hartley  Coleridge  lie  buried  in 
contiguous  graves.  A  quieter 
spot  cannot  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom. It  seems  a  more  fitting 
resting-place  for  them  than  the 
aisle  of  a  cathedral,  there,  where 
Mute  Nature,  who  mourns  her 
worshippers,  may  deck  the  sod 
with  her  perennial  fiowers,  and 
keep  over  them  her  unceasing 
vigils.  Two  little  girls  were  play- 
ing on  the  graves  as  I  entered  the 
enclosure,  and  quickly  came  up  to 
sell  me  photographs  of  the  spot, 
and  to  ask  if  I  would  care  to  see 
the  monumental  tablet  erected  to 
Wordsworth  inside  the  church.— 
Upon  my  saying  that  I  should, 
they  ran  off  and  presently  return- 
ed with  two  ponderous  keys  which 
by  an  effort  they  lifted  to  the  locks 
that  secured  the  portal,  and  we 
passed  into  the  building.  A  sol- 
emn stillness  reigned  under  the 
ancient  roof  which  the  footfall 
upon  the  broken  stone  pavement 
and  the  thoughtless  chirrup  of  the 
girls  seemed  rudely  to  disturb. — 
My  little  companions  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  great  men  whose 
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memorial  busts  in  bas-relief  they  to  pass  in  a  few  hours  from  crowd- 
exhibited,  and  reverence  for  the  ed  and  bustling  market-places  to 
place  had  long  ago  with  them  regions  where,  all  around,  the 
been  lost  in  familiarity  and  the  sheep  clinging  to  the  mountain- 
thought  of  one  and  sixpence;  but  side  and  the  eagle  circling  in  the  ur 
it  seemed  a  pretty  thing  that  chil-  alone  represent  animal  life.  True 
dren  should  show  the  pew  where  it  is  that  the  whole  district  of 
the  poet  had  listened  with  child-  of  these  lakes  and  mountains  ia 
like  humility  to  the  Morning  extremely  circumscribed  and  is 
Service  (and  to  many  a  sermon  closely  surrounded  by  a  teeming 
that  must  have  bored  him,)  and  population  of  working  men  and 
could  he  visit  his  own  tomb  under  women.  There  is  more  than  one 
such  guidance,  he  would  probably  county  in  Virginia  of  larger  area 
write  a  pretty  poem  about  it  and  than  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
hand  down  the  little  girls  to  pos-  berland  taken  together,  and  as  the 
terity  with  the  young  damsels  who  traveler  stands  upon  some  lesser 
dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways  summit  of  a  range  and  looks  down 
beside  the  springs  of  Dove.  upon  the  barren  fells  and  scars 

A  longer  and  more  fatiguing  that  bound  the  landscape,  he 
walk  takes  the  tourist  by  Vay  of  the  knows  that  on  the  other  side  of 
Langdale  Pikes,  across  the  body  that  interposing  hill  there  is 
though  not  the  summit  of  Scaw-  the  raUway  and  the  policeman, 
fell,  to  the  head  of  Wast  Water.—  and  that  to-morrow  morning,  if 
The  distance  is  twenty-two  miles,  he  choses,  he  may  breakfast  in 
and  the  path  over  the  mountains  Piccadilly.  But  for  the  moment 
very  rugged,  but  it  can  be  easily  he  is  alone  with  Nature  as  much 
accomplished  in  a  day,  with  an  as  if  he  were  traversing  the  Him- 
allowance  of  two  hours  for  rest  and  alayahs  or  seeking  the  mighty 
luncheon.  There  is  nothing  here  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains 
of  the  overpowering  sublimity  of  of  the  Moon, 
the  Alps,  nor  even  of  the  lonely  The  idea  of  separation  from 
grandeur  of  some  passes  of  the  society  is  not  wholly  dispelled 
Blue  Bidge  and  the  Alleghanies,  when  the  pedestrian  reaches  the 
but  a  certain  majesty  from  huge-  head  of  Wast  Water,  and  there 
ness  of  outline  which  is  all  the  finds  a  primitive  inn  with  ac- 
more  impressive  because  of  the  oommodations  for  eight  persons 
contrast  it  affords  to  the  minia-  only,  situated  between  lofty 
ture-like  scale  of  Nature  on  the  mountains,  whose  sides  hem  it  in 
borders  of  the  lakes  below.  The  narrowly,  and  without  another 
silence  of  these  solitudes  has  also  habitation  in  sight..  But  few  of 
its  peculiar  effect  upon  the  ear  and  the  visitors  to  the  Lakes  have 
the  mind  accustomed  to  the  roar  hitherto  found  their  way  to  this 
and  rush  of  London.  Upon  this  spot,  which  is  the  nearest  stop- 
densly  populated  island,  which  ping  place  for  nuiking  the  ascent 
has  nearly  reached  its  utmost  lim-  of  Scawfell  Pike,  but  since  the 
it  of  production  and  of  inhabitants  climbing  of  mountains  has  be- 
to  the  square  mile,  it  seems  strange  come    fashionable    through    the 
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organized  expeditions  of  the  Al-  fell  in  the  summer  months,  bat 
pine  Club,  it  is  likely  that  a  mnch  was  ambitious  of  standing  on  its 
larger  number  will  hereafter  an-  snow-clad  summit  in  mid-winter, 
nually  visit  it,  and  that  Mr.  With  this  object,  he  started  out 
Bitson's  humble  house  of  enter-  from  the  Wastdalehead  inn  one 
tainment  will  give  place,  ere  long,  clear  cold  day,  of  early  Pebmary. 
to  a  modem  hotel,  where  one  He  had  been  warned  of  the  rash- 
may  find  the  highest  civilization  ness  of  the  adventure,  but  the 
in  potage  a  la  Beiney  billiards,  the  very  peril  that  attended  it, 
bath,  a  telegraph  station,  Brighton  sharpened  the  edge  of  his  resolve. 
Selzer  and  the  Times,  He  never  returned.    Several  days 

Scawfell  Filce  is  the  loftiest  of  passed  without  apprehension  on 
the  English  mountains,  though  the  part  of  our  landlord,  who 
its  elevation  is  not  so  great  as  doubted  not  that  he  had  taken 
that  of  Snowdon,  in  Wales,  or  another  direction  after  descending 
Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland,  and  these  the  mountain.  But  then  receiv- 
latter  are  not  so  high  as  Mount  log  letters  of  inquiry  concerning 
Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina,  the  traveler,  who  had  not  made 
Mount  Washington,  in  New  his  appearance  to  persons  ex- 
Hampshire,  or  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  pectinghim  elsewhere,  Mr.  Bit- 
in  Virginia.  But  Scawfell,  like  son,  with  several  other  mountain- 
the  little  hill  behind  the  hotel  at  eers,  started  in  search  of  him. 
Llanrwst,  as  a  Senior  Wrangler  They  tracked  him  by  the  prints 
once  said,  '*  is  high  enough  for  all  of  his  snow-shoes  for  some  dis- 
practical  purposes,*'  that  is  to  say,  tance  up  to  the  mountain,  but,  on 
it  is  high  enough  to  be  very  coming  to  a  precipitous  spot,  lost 
fatiguing  in  the  ascent,  to  be  very  all  trace  of  him  whatever.  As 
much  wrapt  in  fog,  and  to  be  not  the  descent  of  the  steep  was  im- 
whoUy  without  peril  to  its  climb-  practicable  for  the  foot  of  man,  a 
ers.  Without  the  element  of  retriever  dog  was  sent  down,  who 
danger,  the  mountain  would  have  soon  testified,  by  his  yelps  and 
no  attraction  for  the  young  £n-  howls,  to  the  horrible  discovery 
glishman.  If  going  up  the  Matter-  he  had  made.  On  performing  a 
horn  could  be  made  as  safe  as  as-  wide  circuit  to  the  base  of  the 
cending  to  the  ball  of  St.  Paul's,  precipice,  the  party  found  the 
it  would  be  too  spiritless  an  afikir  body  of  the  young  man  frozen 
in  his  Judgment  to  arouse  the  and  buried  beneath  a  snow-drift, 
energies  and  engage  the  attention  like  the  youth  who  bore  the  ban- 
of  a  more  or  less  rational  being.      ner  with  the  strange  device— JSbs- 

Our  host,  Mr.  Bitson,  who  was  celsior.  A  similar  incident  to 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  native  Cum-  this,  in  which  a  Mr.  Gough  lost 
brian,  gave  us  an  account  of  a  his  life  on  Helvellyn,  was  com- 
tragical  finale  to  an  excursion  memorated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
made  only  a  few  months  before,  one  of  his  most  affecting  ballads, 
by  a  youthful  admirer  of  English  and  had  the  Lake  poets  not  all 
mountain  scenery.  The  young  passed  away,  it  is  likely  that  the 
man  had  often  ascended  the  Scaw-  victim   of   the   Scawfell  tragedy 
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would  have  been  immortalized  in 
song*  As  it'  is,  his  name  only 
marks  a  page  of  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Guide-books  as  a  warning 
against  attempting  to  climb  the 
Scawfell  Fike  in  winter. 

Though  I  did  not,  myself,  pass 
oyer  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  path  to  the  mountain-top,  I 
can  fancy  the  danger  of  going  up 
in  ordinary  weather  to  be  very 
greatly  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Black 
and  the  guides,  for  the  day  after 
reaching  Wastwater,  I  pursued 
my  pedestrian  ramble  ten  miles 
over  Black  Sail  and  Scarf  Gap,  to 
Buttermere,  and  found  the  route, 
which  is  set  down  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  insecure, 
sufficiently  plain  and  practicable. 
It  was  full  of  glorious  glimpses  of 
the  valleys  below,  and  bold  views 
of  neighboring  headlands,  throw- 
ing their  dark  shadows  far  be- 
yond their  bfuws  ;  Ennerdale 
Water  lay  in  one  direction,  and 
Honister  Crag  in  the  other,  the 
last  extensive  prospect  being  that 
which  is  afforded  of  Buttermere 
and  Crummock  Water  from  the 
summit  of  Scarf  Gap  just  before 
commencing  the  descent. 

The  difference  between  these 
two  small  lakes  is  striking  enough, 
the  one  tame  and  pastoral,  the 
other  poetically  gloomy  and  sav- 
age. The  names  imply  as  much — 
Buttermere  we  should  associate 
with  geese  and  cows,  and  farm- 
yards upon  the  bank,  while  Crum- 
mock Water  has  a  rough  dis- 
cordant sound  which  suggests  the 
sullen  wild  character  of  its 
scenery.  Yet  the  two  lakes  are 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  apart, 
and  the  traveler  can  please  him- 
self as  to  the  sort  of  ramble  he 


prefers,  by  taking  the  right  or 
the  left  hand  path-way  from  the 
hotel,  which  lies  between  them. 
They  are  typical  of  the  two  very 
widely  different  classes  that  in- 
habited the  region  while  the  poets 
of  tlie  Lake  School  yet  survived— 
the  plain  country-folk  and  the  in- 
spired singers.  Hodge  looked 
after  the  stock  and  the  poultry, 
Messieurs  the  Bards  watched  the 
mountain  and  the  cloud  to  in- 
terpret their  shifting  phases.  It 
was  of  nature  and  the  land 
around  them  as  Goethe  has  nud 
of  the  radiant  goddess^ 

To  some  she  Is   the  goddess  gresi, 
(Wordsworth,  Soathey  A  Co.) 
To  some  the  mUch  cow  of  the  field, 
(Hodge  for  instance) 
Their  wisdom  Is  to  oaloolate 
What  hutter  she  will  yield. 

And  now  down  through  the 
vale  of  Newlands,  on  top  oi  the 
coach  and  with  exhilarating  ra- 
pidity, gumma  dUigentia  indeed, 
we  go  to  Keswick,  with  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  road  in  sight  all 
the  way,  and  every  moment  ob- 
taining a  view  of  some  new  object 
of  beauty  or  grandeur,  until  at  last 
we  are  brought  into  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  Skiddaw,  stern 
yet  lovely  in  its  sternness,  the 
parting  sunlight  like  a  crown 
upon  its  brow,  and  Derwentwater 
gleaming  like  a  diamond  at  its 
feet. 

Derwentwater  is  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  Lakes.  If  Windermere 
is  a  sonnet,  Derwentwater  is  a 
tender  love  song,  a  quatrain 
sounded  most  musically.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  you  may 
regard  it,  the  same  completeness 
strikes  you.  Every  clump  of  trees, 
every  overhanging  rook,  every 
curving  line  of  pebbly  margin  is 
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in  Nature's  happiest  mood.  The 
walk  from  Keswick  to  Lodore  will 
reveal  new  beauties  at  every  turn 
of  the  road,  and  the  traveler  will 
make  his  way  back  with  the  most 
charming  photograph  on  his  mem- 
ory that  has  ever  been  painted 
there  by  the  external  world. 

liodore,  as  I  have  said  already, 
is  an  extravaganza,  a  pretty  freak 
of  nature  '^  in  her  wild  and  frolic 
hour  ofin&ncy,"as  Halleck  has 
it,  and  probably  cuts  all  the 
capers  that  Southey  has  so  whim- 
sically  described  in  rhyme  when  it 
has  water  enough  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  wanted  water  sadly  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  as  if  the  sup- 
ply had  come  from  some  Cumber- 
land "Water  Works  Company, 
Limited^  or  as  if  the  Giant  of  the 
Mountains  had  got  tired  of  its 
babbling  and  called  upon  it  to 
"dry  up."  There  were  photo- 
graphic cards  of  it,  however,  at 
the  hotel  showing  how  the  waters 
sometimes  come  dashing  and 
plashing  and  roaring,  and  pour- 
ing, and  darkling,  and  spark- 
ling, and  the  omission  was  thus 
supplied  for  sixpence,  though, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  you 
might  see  Lodore  in  this  way  at 
the  London  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany's .  establishment,  (Limited) 
in  Begent  Street,  without  going  to 
Cumberland  at  all. 

England  gets  its  lead-pencils,  or 
plumbago  of  which  they  are  man- 
ufactured, from  Keswick,  which 
fact  is  worth  making  a  pencil  note 
of,  and  the  quiet  little  town,  the 
quietest  of  all  little  towns  until 
the  railway  was  carried  through 
it,  is  grandly  situated  at  the  base 
of  Skiddaw  and  close  by  Derwent- 
water,  but  its  chief  interest  is  the 


souvenir  of  Robert  Southey.  Here 
for  forty  years  he  lived,  and  here 
he  died,  and  was  committed  to 
the  grave.    A  brief  inscription  on 
his  tomb  in  the  burial  ground  of 
Crossthwaite  parish  church  tells 
the  number  of  his  days,  and  in 
the  church  itself  there  is  a  recumb- 
ent statue  of  him,  on  the  stone 
beneath  which  are  some  tributary 
lines  from  the  pen  of  Wordsworth 
who   outlived   him.      But    little 
mortuary  panegyric  is  so  happily 
worded  or  so  well  deserved.    The 
poetry  of  Southey,  apart  from  his 
lighter  pieces,  is  almost  as  little 
read   now,    as   Chaucer's.    Few 
readers  of  miscellaneous  English 
literature  know,  or  care  to  know, 
how  happily  the  days  of  Thalaba 
went   by.    But    the   memory   of 
Southey  is  a  precious  inheritance. 
He  was  perhaps  the  noblest  ex- 
ample of  the   literary  character 
that  his  .country  has  given  to  the 
world.    His  life,  as  Thackeray  has 
well   said,  was  ^*  sublime   in  its 
simplicity,  its  energy,  its  honor, 
its   aflfection."    How  bravely  he 
toiled,  how  blamelessly  ho  walked 
among   his  fellow-men,    how  he 
feared  God  and  honored  the  king, 
(even  when  that  king  was  the  rep- 
robate  Fourth  George,)  how  he 
adhered   to   his  honest,  if   mis- 
taken, convictions  of  social  policy, 
and  yet  refused  to  be  made  a  Bar- 
onet, how  he  kept  the  faith  with 
his   calling,  regarding  his  muse 
ever  as  an  exalted  creature,  ^Mike 
Knowledge  firm,  like  Virtue  fair" 
— all  this  is  part  of  the  intellectual 
history  of  England.    Such  recol- 
lections make  Greta  Hall  a  shrine. 
In  our  day,  when  the  profession 
of  literature   embraces  so  many 
who  dwell  in  a  Bohemia  of  debt, 
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drink  and  license,  and  when  poe-  window,  there  is  the  lake,  and  the 
try  haa  been  degraded  by  men  of  circle  of  mountains,  and  the  11- 
great  gifts  to  the  service  of  a  pa-  limitable  sky.^'  What  a  posset- 
gan  sensualism,  it  is  with  some-  sion  and  how  profitably  he  used 
thing  of  reverence  that  we  turn  to  iti* 

thismember  of  the  ancient  Priest-  Keswick  is  the  point  at  which 
hood,  who  kept  his  robes  pure  tourists  who  have  entered  the 
and  his  bauds  clean,  and  who  Lake  district  at  Windermere,  or- 
raised  authorship  above  the  dig-  dinarily  leave  the  Enchanted 
nity  of  the  Peerage.  Land.    It  is  fast  losing  the  feat- 

Greta  Hall  stands  a  little  way  ures  of  rusticity  and  seclusion  it 
out  of  the  village,  ^< a  comfortable  once  wore.  A  great  vulgar  Bail- 
house,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  de-  way  Hotel  looks  down  upon  the 
scribing  it  and  getting  entangled  town  from  a  commanding  hill, 
with  his  metaphors,  "  enveloped  and  seems  to  claim  it  for  its  own. 
on  all  sides  by  a  net  of  mountains  But  Bkiddaw  looks  down  from  its 
—great  flourishing  bears  and  airy  height  in  grim  majesty,  as  if 
monsters."  It  is  not  now  shown  it  mocked  railway  and  hotel  alike, 
to  the  public.  As  it  contains  few  and  seems  to  say,  *  let  cockneys 
memorials  of  the  Doctor,  the  pil-  come,  let  trains  rush  by,  but  here 
grim  need  not  greatly  regret  his  I  stand  forever.' 
exclusion.    The  library  has  loag  — 

ago  been  dispersed  by  the  inevi-  *  it  win  not  perhaps  be  considered 
table,  the  ruthless  auctioneer-  an  impertinence  in  the  wrfter  of  tiie» 
^,    ^  '  ,  «      1.1  t.    1.      u»«^     1^  sketches,  to  mention  that  some  of  the 

that  library  of  which  he  mmselt  volumes  of  Southey's  llbrary-thoee 
said, — '*  here  I  possess  the  gather-    "gathered  treasures  of  tlme>*— oonsU- 

ed  treasures  of  time,  the  harvest  t«^<i»  *^^**iV' J'ii  """^  H^'^' 
-  J.1         1   I J  t      which  was  totally   destroyed   in  the 

of  SO  many  generations  law  up  in  memorable  conflagration  of  Richmond, 
my  gamers,  and  when  I  go  to  the  sd  AprU,  isss. 
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A  PORTRAIT. 

All  beauteous  things  have  lent  their  grace 
To  make  the  sweetness  of  her  face. 

The  light  of  Autumn's  richest  dyes 
Swims  in  the  depths  of  her  brown  eyes, 

And  all  its  sunset^s  golden  air 
Is  tangled  in  her  waving  hair. 

The  laden  bee  might  stoop  to  sip 
The  rose's  heart  that  stains  her  lip; 

But,  fainter  flushed,  her  cheek  and  brow 
Blush  with  the  budding  hawthom-s  snow. 

In  the  clear  music  of  her  voice 

A  thousand  purling  streams  rejoice, 

As  sweet  as  when  through  summer  hours 
They  babble  of  the  brimming  showers, 

And  down  the  happy  vales  are  sent 
The  murmurs  of  their  flill  content 

Like  clouds  that  fleck  the  morning  sky 
She  sweeps  in  airy  fleetness  by. 

And  who  that  sees  but  turns  to  bless 
A  vision  of  such  loveliness. 

It  seems  a  glorious  angel  given 

To  woo  our  straying  steps  to  heaven. 

But  O,  I  think,  if  e^er  as  wife 
Bhe  wears  the  marriage  ring  of  life, 

And  all  her  being,  bright  and  good, 
Bounds  to  a  perfect  womanhood; 

In  those  blest  Courts  where  she  would  move 
The  matchless  minister  of  Love, 

Beneath  the  purple  of  her  throne 

This  earth  and  heaven  would  seem  but  one. 
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FBBFECT    THBOUGH   SUFFEBINO* 


BEAFING  THE  WHIRL  WIND, 

'^OhI  Grandpa,  Prank's  ex- 
changed!" The  speaker  was  Miss 
Charley,  who  rushed  into  the 
parlor  in  which  Colonel  Preston 
was  seated,  reading  attentively 
the  Bichmond  Examiner, 

**  Bless  my  soul!  —  you  don't 
say  so,  darling?  How  did  you 
hear?" 

''I  went  to  the  Hospital— 
Camille's  I  mean— to  show  Mandy 
the  way,  and  when  I  was  coming 
back,  I  met  Col.  Ould  who  told  me 
he  had  good  news  for  me,  and 
then  told  me  he  had  just  received 
the  Cartel  and  that  Prank's 
name  was  on  it.  He  is  to  leave 
for  Signal  Hill  this  afternoon,  so 
we  will  have  our  poor  Prank  here 
to-night,"  and  the  girl's  eyes 
filled  up  with  tears  of  pure  joy. 

"I'll  go  down  with  Ould!"  said 
the  Colonel,  "  and  bring  the  boy 
home.  Have  you  told  wife  and 
Eliza?" 

"Not  yet,  Sir;  I  thought  I'd 
come  to  you  first." 

"Well,  child,  run,  for  the  news 
is  too  good  to  keep  to  ourselves. 
Where's  James?" 

"Oh I  on  some  of  his  many 
works  of  mercy  and  useflilness," 
was  the  reply.  "Grand-pa  the 
amount  of  good  the  Professor 
does  to  the  cause  and  country  is 
incalculable.  No  one  knows  of  it 
but  me,  for  he's  as  modest  as  he's 
brave.  And  although  he  was 
bom  in  Scotland,  and  is  thus  ex- 
empt, he  wanted  to  shoulder  his 

*  Continued  from  page  908. 


musket  and  go  into  the  ranks,  and 
it  required  all  my  influence  to  re- 
strain him  I  Any  one  can  fight, 
but  not  one  in  a  thousand  can  do 
what  the  Professor  does!"  and 
the  Professor's  young  love  ran  off 
to  Mrs.  Leigh,  who  had  left  her 
plantation  and  joined  her  father 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
family. 

Her  joy  at  the  news  of  the 
speedy  prospect  of  seeing  her  son 
was  extremely  touching,  tempered 
as  it  was  by  her  gratitude  to  the 
Hand,  which  had  unlocked  the 
prison  doors  and  restored  to  her 
the  light  of  her  existence. 

"My  boy  I  My  precious  child!'' 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  will  go  to  him, 
Charley.  No  one  can  receive  him 
as  his  mother.  Get  me  his  new 
overcoat,  honey,  you  know  he  is- 
so  particular  in  his  dress,  and 
he'll  want  to  look  nicely,  just 
coming  home,  and  his  clothes  may 
be  a  little  rusty." 

Charley  helped  as  readily  as  her 
aunt  could  have  desired,  and  be- 
tween them  and  Mrs.  Preston, 
everything  that  loving  hearts 
could  suggest  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  young  soldier, 
was  soon  collected  and  placed  in 
the  carriage  which  was  then  at 
the  door. 

"Had'nt  you  better  take  a 
pillow,  Eliza?"  said  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton, "and  this  carriage  blanket 
Prank  may  be  tired  and  like  to 
lie  down." 

"  Scarcely  I"  replied  his  fond 
mother,  "you  know  how  ener- 
getic and  full  of  life  he  is!" 
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^^  Take  them  anyhow,  Eliza," 
aaid  Mrs.  Esten,  entering  at  the 
moment,  '^and  this  bottle  of 
brandy.  If  Frank  does'nt  need 
it,  some  of  the  poor  fellows  will, 
and  it  is  best  to  have  it." 

'^  I  wish  the  Professor  was  here 
to  go,"  said  Miss  Charley's  soft 
Toice. 

''He  is  here,  Miss  Charley," 
said  the  gentleman  thus  desired, 
"  where  is  it  you  wish  me  to  go?" 

She  explained  rapidly  and  he  at 
once  offered  to  accompany  the 
party. 

''  Come,  Eliza,  come  on!"  shout- 
ed the  impatient  Colonel  from  the 
pavement.  ''We'll  be  left  to  a 
dead  certainty,  and  I  promised 
Ould  to  be  punctuaL" 

"  Plenty  of  time,  Mrs.  Leigh, 
do'nt  agitate  yourself,  madam," 
said  the  Professor,  as  he  assisted 
her  to  the  carriage.  "We  can't 
start  for  an  hour  yet,  but  the 
Coloners  eagerness  makes  him  a 
little  impatient." 

Miss  Charley  thought  so,  and 
was  all  the  better  pleased  that  the 
expedition  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  so  wise  and  so  cool  as  the 
Professor. 

The  carriage  drove  off,  and  in 
lieu  of  an  old  shoe,  Miss  Charley 
pitched  one  of  her  pretty  Block- 
ade slippers  for  good  luck  after 
the  retreating  vehicle.  It  stock 
in  the  mud  of  Franklin  Street, 
and  cost  Mandy  and  a  pair  of 
tongs  some  trouble  before  it  was 
finally  extricated. 

Then  Miss  Preston,  feeling  un- 
settled, and  averse  to  remaining 
in-doors,  tied  on  her  jaunty  little 
hat  and  started  for  the  Hospi^l, 
knowing  she  would  be  likely  to 
meet  Camille  on  her  return  home. 


As  she  walked  along  the  crowd- 
ed streets,  many  an  admiring 
glance  was  thrown  upon  her,  and 
on  passing  the  Spots  vrood  Hotel, 
a  gentleman  who  stood  at  the 
door,  joined  her,  and  removing 
his  hat,  disclosed  the  fkce  of  Mr. 
Fontaine.  She  gave  him  a  cor- 
dial greeting,  and  he  walked  by 
her  side,  asking  of  every  one  but 
the  one  of  whose  welfare  he  was 
most  desirous  to  be  assured. 

They  were  laughing  in  the  high 
spirits  which  •  the  thought  of 
Frank's  return  had  occasioned 
the  young  lady,  and  the  pleasure 
which  the  gentleman  felt  in  being 
near  one  who  had  been  near 
Camille,  when,  on  turning  a  cor- 
ner, they  saw  the  latter  approach- 
ing them. 

She  was  walking  slowly  and 
quietly  along,  holding  in  her  hand 
the  little  basket,  now  empty, 
which  she  always  took  from  home 
filled  with  such  delicacies  for  the 
sick,  as  could  be  procured,  and 
her  large  eyes  were  fixed  thought- 
fully on  the  ground.  The  folds 
of  her  soft  grey  dress  draped  her 
beautiful  figure  with  the  utmost 
grace,  and  a  little  hat  of  the  same 
color,  bound  with  scarlet,  rested 
on  her  shining  hair. 

She  was  nearly  up  to  the  pair, 
who  had  stopped,  before  she  knew 
of  their  presence,  and  when  she 
heard  the  impassioned  greeting  of 
Mr.  Fontaine,  and  saw  his  out- 
stretched hand,  she  turned  very 
white,  and  then  fiushed  as  red  as 
the  trimmings  of  her  hat. 

"This  is  indeed  a  surprisel" 
she  said,  bowing  low,  but  not 
taking Jiis  hand.  "Charley,  are 
all  at  home  well?" 

"  Yes,  and  all  gone  for  Frank, 
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but   Grand-ma,    Mr.     and  Mrs. 
Eaten  and  myself." 

Gamille  was  delighted  at  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  trio  proceeded 
slowly  homewards. 

''Any  news,  Gamille?"  enquir- 
ed Miss  Charley.  *'You  always 
get  flying  rumors  at  the  hospi- 
tals." 

*'  There  is  one  this  evening," 
was  the  reply.  '*  A  large  num- 
ber of  wounded  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive at  the  Hospital  some  time  to- 
night. All  the  force  that  can  be 
obtained  will  be  needed,  and  they 
have  promised  to  send  me  word  if 
the  wounded  really  come." 

Mr.  Fontaine  said  nothing,  but 
a  skillful  reader  of  one's  thoughts 
would  have  discovered  in  the 
young  gentleman^s  expression,  a 
perfect  willingness  to  change 
places  with  any  of  the  said  wound- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  being  waited 
on  by  the  beautiful  young  nurse. 

They  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
Ck>lonel's  residence,  and  apprecia- 
ting the  desire  of  the  family  to 
be  alone,  Mr.  Fontaine  requested 
permission  to  call  the  next  day, 
and  made  a  reluctant  bow  to  his 
lovely  companions. 

Tea  was  delayed  until  the  arriv- 
al of  the  travelers,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  girls  repaired  to  the 
chamber  which  they  occupied  to- 
gether, and  seating  themselves  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  glowing 
fire,  prepared  in  regular  girl  fash- 
ion, for  a  good  long  talk. 

''Mr.  Fontaine  is  very  hand- 
some," said  Miss  Charley,  "plung- 
ing the  poker  into  a  small  mass  of 
Richmond  coal  and  causing  it  to 
send  up  a  brilliant  blaze,  *"  isn't 
he?" 

"Yes— no— I  really  never  no- 


ticed—he's very  agreeable  and 
well-bred,"  said  Camille,  rather 
absently. 

"  Yes,  he  is!"  persisted  her  com- 
panion, still  at  work  on  the  tempt- 
ing lump  of  coal,  "  But  do  you 
know,  Camille,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  other  men  are  only  foils 
to  show  off*  the  Professor?  I  don't 
say  this  because  I  love  him,"  the 
young  lady  went  on,  while  a  glow 
not  produced  by  the  fire  spread 
over  her  fair  face,  "for  with  me 
love,  instead  of  being  blind,  is 
unusually  clear*  sighted,  but  he  t< 
the  best,  and  the  truest,  and  the 
sweetest  that  ever  was  I" 
"And  so  handsome  and  refined,'^ 
said  Camille,  heartily.  "  His  fiue 
always  reminds  me  of  the  heads 
you  sometimes  see  on  very  fine 
cameos,  and  somehow,  after  I 
have  been  looking  at  it,  I  find  my- 
self thinking  of  grand  old  pictures 
of  Saints  and  Martyrs  in  dim  Ca- 
thedrals, or  of  the  days  of  Chivaliy 
and  the  old  English  Knights." 

"  Camille,"  said  Charley,  "I'll 
tell  you  a  sort  of  a  secret  that  yoa 
may  see  his  noble  air  is  a  natural 
possession.  The  last  steamer  that 
came  in  brought  letters  which  told 
him  of  a  settlement  of  an  old  suit 
in  Chancery— a  sort  of  Jamdyce 
vs.  Jarndyce  affiiir— which  is  de- 
cided in  his  favor.  Unlike  its 
prototype,  the  costs  have  not 
swallowed  the  estate,  which  is  a 
splendid  one  in  Scotland,  besides 
lots  of  good  gold  guineas  in  the 
Bank  of  England  subject  to  his 
orders." 

"I  am  truly  glad,  Charley," 
said  Camille,  "  very  glad." 

"That  isn't  all,  Camille;  there 
is  a  title  which  goes  with  the 
estate,  and  he  takes  it  by  resum- 
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ing  his  mother^s  maiden  name, 
Bonglas,  and  he  whom  we  call 
the  Professor,  may,  if  he  choose, 
be  saluted  as  Sir  James  Dooglas*" 

*'Sir  James  and  Lady  Dong- 
las  I''  said  CamUle,  laughing, 
*'  wouldn't  it  sound  grandly?" 

"  Very,"  said  the  future  Lady 
Douglas.  ''  If  ever  the  old  fiimily 
motto  was  applicable  to  any  of  its 
members,  it  is  to  him  I  'Douglas, 
Douglas,  tender  and  true!'"  and 
the  girl's  voice  pronounced  the 
words  as  if  she  were  kissing  them. 

*' Charley,"  said  Camille,  in  a 
low,  choked  voice,  '*  do  not  love 
him  too  much--if  you  do  you  will 
be  sure  to  losehimi"     ^ 

Charley  put  her  arms  round 
Camille  and  drew  her  head  down 
to  her  supporting  shoulder. 

*'I  think,"  she  said  softly, 
''  Camille,  we  are  all  too  prone  to 
make  idols  of  what  we  love  and 
then  of  course  we  must  be  pun- 
ished.  I  used  to  blame  aunt  Liza 
for  idolizing  Frank,  but  I  did  not 
know  then  that  I  was  doing  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  others, 
and  now  I  pray  every  night  and 
morning  to  be  delivered  from  this 
my  besetting  sin  I" 

'^  I  see  so  much  misery  at  the 
hospitals, "  said  Camille,  'Hhat  I  am 
warned  of  the  danger  of  trusting 
treasures  to  earthly  vessels.  Poor 
fellows,  they  are  all  idols  of  some- 
body, and  I  often  think  how  many 
women  they  are  making  cry 
for  them.  And,  oh  I  Charley, 
such  fortitude,  such  superhuman 
endurance  I  If  they  would  only 
complain,  I  could  bear  bet- 
ter to  see  their  sufferings!  But 
not  a  word,  not  a  groan,  not  a 
murmur,  only  an  intense  desire 
to  be  well  enough  to  go  back  to 


the  army  and  Mars  Robert,  as 
they  call  himi  OhI  Charley,  there 
never  were  such  men  as  our  sol- 
diers!" 

''Never!"  said  Miss  Preston, 
with  emphatic  earnestness.  '  'Oh  I 
there  they  come!"  and  she  rushed 
through  the  passage  down  to  the 
steps,  with  frantic  haste,  calling 
her  grandmother  and  Mrs.  Esten 
as  she  ran,  and  closely  followed 
by  Camille. 

Charley  was  about  to  spring 
forward  to  the  hall  door  when  it 
was  opened  and  the  Professor  and 
Dr.  Truman,  a  surgeon  well 
known  to  them  all,  entered,  bear- 
ing between  them  an  object  which 
seemed  more  like  a  bundle  of  limp 
rags  than  a  human  being.  As  they 
approached  the  steps  on  which 
the  ladies  stood,  the  blanket 
wrapped  round  their  burden 
dropped  off  and  revealed  that  the 
pitiable  subject  of  their  care  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  gay, 
handsome,  llghthearted  Prank 
Leigh. 

Could  that  pale,  cadaverous 
creature,  a  mass  of  bones  almost 
protruding  through  the  skin, 
drawn  over  them  like  parchment, 
with  eyes  that  looked  up  with  the 
expression  of  a  fiimished  tiger, 
with  limbs  shrunken  and  wither- 
ed like  those  of  a  very  old  man, 
with  hair  that  lay  in  a  rough 
matted  mass  on  his  head,  and 
beard  hanging  in  neglected  luxu- 
riance on  his  face,  with  hands  * 
and  feet— those  beautiful  aristo- 
cratic hands  and  feet— dwindled 
and  cramped  with  frost  bites,  with 
rags  noisome  in  their  filthiness 
and  scarcely  sufficing  to  conceal 
the  skeleton  form  of  their  wearer, 
could  this  wreck  of  God's  hand!- 
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work,  made  by  man's  cruelty,  be 
Frank,  the  cherished  darling  of 
the  house? 

"Frank,  dear,  dear  Frank," 
said  Miss  Charley,  as  she  sprang 
forward  and  threw  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  the  wretched 
yoath,  showering  upon  him  a 
sister *s  caresses.  "Frank,  cheer 
up,  you  ara  at  home  now  I" 

He  turned  his  glazed  eyes  upon 
her  and  a  sort  of  recognition 
came  over  them,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

"Let  him  alone  now  my 

Miss  Charley,"  said  the  Professor 
tenderly,  "  he  is  not  able  to  no- 
tice you  yet," 

"They have  ruined  my  boy!" 
said  Mrs.  Leigh  with  a  burst  of 
bitterness;  "their  fiendish  cruel- 
ty has  destroyed  his  body  and 
wrecked  his  mind.  Oh!  may  a 
mother's  curse—"  Asofk  hand 
was  laid  on  her  lips,  and  Camille 
whispered,  "  *  Vengeance  is  mine — 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  I' — 
leave  them  to  Him  I" 

"  Wife,  they've  ruined  our  boy," 
said  the  colonel,  with  a  great  sob 
in  his  voice.  "He  did'nt  know 
me  or  his  mother  I" 

"  Please  God,  we  will  soon  have 
him  well,"  said  the  lady;  "  take 
him  up  to  his  room,  Professor. 
Ben,  go  and  assist  in  taking  care 
of  your  young  master.  Please 
call  me  as  soon  as  you  are  ready 
for  me.  Come,  Eliza,  come  with 
me  and  compose  yourself  so  as  to 
nurse  your  child— you  know  the 
only  way!"  and  folding  her  arm 
around  her  daughter,  the  stately 
and  pious  mistress  of  Southside 
took  the  weeping  mother  away. 

"  Colonel,  pour  out  a  little 
brandy,  please,"    said  Dr.  Tru- 


man,  "Leigh  is  fkintingi  fear." 

The  Colonel  attempted  to  exe- 
cute the  request,  but  his  hand 
trembled,  and  CamUle,  taking  the 
bottle,  poured  out  the  requisite 
quantity  and  presented  it  to  the 
young  surgeon. 

He  attempted  to  pour  it  down 
the  throat  of  the  senseless  Frank, 
but  it  gurgled  up  again,  and  then 
ran  out  of  the  comers  of  his  pale, 
parched  lips. 

"  Oh  I  is  he  dead  ?"  asked 
Camille  in  a  frightened  whisper. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  the  sur- 
geon gently,  "  but  he  is  only  a 
hair's  breadth  from  it.  Lift  him 
up.  Professor,  please.  You  take 
his  feet,"  he  continued  to  Ben, 
"and  go  forward." 

"Lor,  Marster,  I  can't  take 
Mas  Frank  up  feet  foremost,  Sir," 
said  Ben,  recoiling. 

"No  matter  now,  Ben,"  said 
the  Professor,  "  go  on  and  be  as 
careful  as  possible." 

Slowly  and  silently  the  sad  pro- 
cession moved  up  the  steps  and 
into  the  room,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  such  loving  hands, 
and  laid  down  the  wasted  remains 
of  the  gallant  boy  on  the  pretty 
bed  waiting  to  receive  him.— 
Senseless  and  wretched,  maimed 
and  ruined,  he  lay  as  if  dead, 
while  his  relations  and  (Hends 
stood  around  him  in  an  agony  of 
grief  too  deep  for  expression,  and 
this  was  Frank  Leigh's  coming 
home  I 

The  Professor  bent  down  over 
him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
pale  forehead^  repeated  the  in- 
quiry which  Camille  had  made. 

"He still  lives,"  said  the  sur- 
geon, "and  I  see  no  danger  of 
immediate  death.     His    nervous 
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system  is  completely  destroyed  by 
the  course  of  infernal  cruelty  he 
has  received,  and  his  physical  one 
is  in  but  little  better  condition. 
Care  and  nursing  will  do  much 
for  him,  and  fortunately  for  him, 
he  can  get  both,  and  of  the  best 
kind." 

Under  the  directions  of  the  phy- 
sician such  measures  were  resorted 
to  as  soon  removed  all  traces  of 
outward  neglect  ftom  the  semi- 
conscious Frank,  and  when  his 
mother  and  grandmother  were 
summoned  to  his  room,  he  looked 
somewhat  like  their  old  Frank  in 
the  exquisite  neatness  and  ele- 
gance of  his  personal  appearance. 
They  took  their  stations  at  each 
aide  of  his  bed,  and  watched  over 
him  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been 
an  infant. 

*^  May  I  come  in?"  asked  a  soft 
voice  at  the  door,  and  the  Profess- 
or opening  it,  admitted  Miss 
Charley.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of 
that  young  lady  always  to  be 
most  bright  and  cheerful,  when 
those  she  loved  were  saddest  and 
most  in  need  of  her  sustaining  and 
animating  services.  Consequent- 
ly, now  that  the  elder  part  of  the 
family  was  in  a  state  of  grief, 
which  tended  to  paralyze  their 
efforts  and  militate  against  Frank's 
recovery,  Miss  Preston  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a  gayety  and 
lightness  of  spirit  as  well  sustain- 
ed as  Uncle  Jack's  declaration  of 
independence  has  been. 

''I declare, Grandpa,"  she  ex- 
claimed to  that  gentleman  who 
sat  with  his  head  buried  in  the 
blankets,  at  the  foot  of  Frank's 
bed,  '^  you  all  remind  me  of  a  par- 
ty of  owls  or  ravens  I  Here  Frank 
is  at  home,  alive,  and  with  every 


prospectof  recovery,  and  you  all 
show  your  gratitude  and  happi- 
ness by  looking  as  if  General  Lee 
had  been  beaten  or  President  Da- 
vis captured!  Why,  you  havn't 
even  brushed  his  hair,  and  he 
looks  like  the  twin  brother  of  a 
grizzly  bear  I  I'll  soon  set  that  to 
rights.  May  I,  Doctor  Truman?" 

''Certainly,  Miss  Preston--the 
more  nursing  and  attention  Capt. 
Leigh  receives  the  fhster  he'll  get 
well." 

Miss  Charley  walked  to  the 
bureau,  and  taking  the  fanciftd 
new  comb  and  brash  which  his 
mother's  fondness  had  provided, 
seated  herself  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  by  the  aid  of  bay  water, 
much  brushing,  and  a  still  great- 
er amount  of  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience, succeeded  in  restoring 
Frank's  luxurious  locks  to  some- 
thing of  their  old  glossy  bright- 


''  Aunt  Liza,  give  me  a  pair  of 
scissors,"  she  said,  ''  I  must  take 
off  enough  of  this  ferocious  mous- 
tache to  at  least  let  him  eat  soup 
in  comparative  comfort." 

"Well,  child,"  said  her  grand- 
father, unable  to  resist  her  bright 
influence,  ''I  never  expected  to 
see  you  a  barber  I" 

''I  understand  my  trade  sir, 
don't  I?"  she  replied  archly, 
''  Just  look  how  I  have  improved 
Frank.  Let  me  alone  and  I'll 
have  him  his  old  self  in  less  than 
a  week;  won't  I,  Mrs.  Esten?" 

The  last  remark  was  addressed 
to  that  lady  who  came  into  the 
room  holding  an  open  note. 

"  I  have  just  received  this,"  she 
said,  "  from  the  Chief  Matron  of 
the  Hospital.  The  wounded  have 
arrived,  and  she  begs  Camille  to 
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come  and  assist  her.  She  is  most 
desirous  to  go,  bnt  as  Mr.  Esten 
is  qnite  unwell,  I  am  unwilling 
for  her  to  go  with  the  escort  the 
matron  sent." 

''  I  will  take  her,  Mrs.  Esten," 
said  the  Professor,  rising  from  the 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  sunk, 
overcome  with  fatigue. 

"  OhI  Professor,"  said  Charley, 
'*  you  are  too  tiredl" 

''  Not  at  all.  Miss  Charley,  and 
only  glad  to  be  of  some  service  to 
those  who  need  it  so  much.  I  will 
go  at  once,"  he  continued,  and 
left  the  room. 

As  he  reached  the  landing  place 
of  the  now  deserted  passage,  and 
was  Just  descending  the  first  step, 
his  progress  was  pleasantly  im- 
peded by  a  pair  of  soft  arms 
slipped  like  a  noose  round  his 
neck,  by  some  person  just  above 
him  on  the  landing.  Turning  so 
as  to  equalize  positions  by  bring- 
ing the  attacking  party  on  the 
same  step  with  himself,  he  held  it 
with  a  force  that  effectually  de- 
tained it. 

"Professor,"  said  the  reddest 
and  sweetest  of  lips,  "I  love  you 
so  much  I" 

'*Do  you,  my  darling?"  said 
the  Professor,  applying  a  styptic 
which  sent  the  color  of  the  lips  up 
several  degrees  in  brightness. 

"  You  are  so  good— so  good  to 
me  and  all  of  us  I"  and  a  little 
hand  stole  into  his. 

^^  Strange,  for  a  man  to  cherish 
his  own,  his  very  own?  isn't  it, 
my  Charley?"  he  asked,  ignor- 
ing, as  was  his  custom,  all  self 
merit. 

The  appearance  of  Camille  f^om 
the  dining  room,  where  she  had 
been  engaged  in  filling  her  basket 


with  such  things  as  she  thought 
would  be  needed,  prevented  far- 
ther reply,  and  she  and  the  Pro- 
fessor soon  started  off  on  their 
way  to  the  Hospital,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Truman,  who  joined  the 
party  as  a  volunteer. 

They  walked  rapidly,  and  be- 
fore long,  reached  the  Hospital, 
and  pressing  through  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  ambulances, 
at  its  principal  entrance,  passed 
through  a  private  door,  and  went 
on  to  the  wards.  A  ghastiy  sight 
the  latter  presented,  and  one 
from  which  a  woman  might  well 
have  shrunk  fainting  away. 

But  there  was  no  appearance  of 
horror  or  weakness  in  the  women 
who  were  standing  by  the  low 
white  cots,  assisting  the  surgeons 
by  every  possible  means  that 
tender  consideration  could  sug- 
gest, and  cheering  by  every  hope- 
ful or  kindly  word,  the  agonies  of 
the  torn  and  mangled  forms 
around  them. 

Camille  laid  off  her  hat  and 
wrappings,  and  at  once  busied 
herself  in  her  gentle  duties,  losing 
all  consciousness  of  her  own  feel- 
ings in  the  absorbing  interest  she 
felt  for  others.  She  had  stopped 
at  a  cot  cut  off  ftrom  the  rest  of 
the  ward  by  a  sort  of  recess,  and 
arranged  it  for  the  inmate  who 
might  be  brought  to  it,  with  a  care 
and  nicety  peculiar  to  all  she  did, 
and  then  passing  to  another,  bent 
down  to  wipe  the  damp  forehead 
of  a  youth,  a  mere  child,  who  lay 
there. 

The  boy,  a  young  South  Caro- 
linian, and  the  darling  of  some 
proud  home,  opened  his  soft  brown 
eyes,  and  tried  to  thank  her,  but 
the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  mouth, 
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and  placing  his  band  on  his 
breast,  be  smiled  feebly,  and 
shook  his  head;  divining  his 
wishes,  she  raised  the  covering 
and  saw  under  his  uniform  of 
tattered  grey,  a  frightftil  wound, 
which  had  actually  torn  bis  breast 
to  pieces,  and  from  which  the 
blood  was  welling  with  a  rapidity 
that  showed  its  life  current  would 
soon  be  dry.  Taking  her  hand- 
kerchief, Camille  pressed  it  into 
the  gaping  wound,  and  poured  a 
little  wine  down  the  pale  lips  of 
him  who  lay  so  lamb-like  in  his 
anguish. 

^^  Doctor,  please  come  here," 
she  exclaimed,  ^^  this  is  an  urgent 
case." 

^*  And  a  hopeless  onel"  mutter- 
ed'  the  surgeon.  ^'  He  cannot  live 
ten  minutes.  I  am  called  to  at- 
tend to  an  amputation  and  can- 
not stay,"  and  he  went  on  his 
round  of  duty. 

Ten  minutes  between  the  boy 
and  Eternity  I  He  had  heard  the 
words  of  the  physician;  and  he 
turned  his  large  liquid  eyes  on 
Camille  with  a  look  of  blank  hor- 
ror and  yearning  entreaty  which 
almost  made  her  frantic  in  the 
consciousness  of  her  utter  inabil- 
ity to  save  him. 

^*'  Ten  minutes  are  all  sufficient 
with  God,"  she  whispered,  raising 
the  curly  head  softly  on  her  arm. 
^^  Have  you  learned  to  know  your 
Saviour?" 

A  smile  of  surpassing  sweetness 
passed  over  his  face,  and  he  rais- 
ed his  eyes  upwards.  "He  is  by 
you  and  will  receive  you  to  heaven 
where  there  Is  no  pain,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  as  soft  as  his  own  sister 
could  have  used.  "Shall  I  pray 
for  you?"    His  eyes  assented,  and 


kneeling  down,  she  began  the  sub- 
lime words  of  the  "Prayer  for  a 
sick  person  at  the  point  of  depart- 
ure," in  which  the  departing  soul 
is  commended  to  the  hands  of  its 
"faithful  Creator  and  most  merci- 
ful Saviour." 

The  dying  boy  tried  to  fold  his 
hands,  and  Camille  placed  them 
over  his  mangled  breast  as  his 
mother  had  done  when  she  first 
taught  his  baby  lips  to  lisp  "  Our 
Father." 

"  That  it  may  be  presented  pure 
and  without  spot  before  Thee!" 
prayed  the  girl.  A  slight  sound 
arrested  her,  and  looking  into 
the  fair  young  face  beside  her,  she 
saw  that  the  spirit  which  had  an- 
imated it,  was  not  in  need  of  any 
earthly  petition,  but  had  passed 
to  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Grod  who  gave  it  I 

She  closed  the  soft  eyes,  drew 
up  the  white  sheet  over  the  face 
scarcely  less  white,  and  going  to 
the  sheltered  and  still  unoccupied 
cot,  buried  her  face  in  it  to  hide 
the  tears  which  streamed  from 
her  lovely  eyes. 

They  were  still  flowing  when 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  which  in- 
dicated that  those  who  advanced 
bore  a  heavy  burden,  came  along 
the  ward,  passed  the  cot  of  the 
dead  boy  and  then  stopped. 

"All  the  cots  are  occupied," 
said  a  voice  she  recognized  as  Dr. 
Truman's,  "and  we  must  have 
one  to  place  him  on,  or  I  cannot 
amputate  his  arm,  and  his  life  de- 
pends on  its  immediate  removal. 
Call  two  of  the  nurses  and  let 
them  take  this  poor  fellow  to  an- 
other place.  The  dead  must  give 
place  to  the  living." 

Camille  stepped  out  of  her  con- 
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cealment.  ^^Lay  the  wounded 
man  here,"  she  said. 

'<AhI  Miss  Eaten,"  said  the 
doctor,  addressing  her  hy  the 
name  he  had  instinctively  applied 
to  her,  '^  I'm  glad  you^re  here. 
I  want  a  cool  and  efficient  woman 
to  take  care  of  Major  La  Fronde, 
whose  life  hangs  by  a  thread,  and 
is  one  well  worth  preserving." 

For  an  instant  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  woman's  voice  in  a 
sob  of  supreme  anguish,  and  then 
almost  before  it  had  fallen  on  the 
air,  it  was  hushed,  and  Camille, 
resolute  and  calm,  replied: 

'*  You  can  depend  on  me;  what 
shall  I  do?" 

'*  Bathe  his  forehead— he  is  in- 
sensible, and  I  trust  he  will  re- 
main so  until  I  amputate  his  arm. 
He  is  the  most  gallant  fellow  I" 

They  had  removed  his  coat,  and 
laid  him  down  on  the  bed,  which 
Camille  had  so  unconsciously  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  all  had  left 
him,  the  men  to  other  duty,  the 
surgeon  to  procure  his  instru- 
ments. 

Camille  hung  over  him  in  an 
ecstacy  of  love  and  anguish. — 
There  he  lay,  her  own,  her  life's 
idol,  her  wedded  husband,  whom 
she  loved  with  a  love  that  was 
more  than  life,  for  whose  return 
to  her  she  had  never  ceased  to 
pray  with  untiring  fervor,  and  for 
so  long.  Pale,  senseless,  a  wound 
on  his  forehead,  from  which  the 
dark  blood  dripped  in  a  sluggish 
stream  dovrn  on  his  beautiful  face, 
his  left  arm  shattered  by  a  shell, 
and  hanging,  limp  as  the  sleeve 
which  held  it,  at  his  side,  and 
death  so  near  him  that  only  a 
thread  intervened— this  was  the 
answer  to  all  her   prayers— this 


was  the  way  in  which  Loni  was 
restored  to  her. 

8he  wiped  away  the  blood  from 
his  clammy  brow,  and  laid  h^ 
cheek  against  it,  while,  with  an 
agony  of  earnestness,  in  which 
the  emotions  and  energies  of  cen- 
turies were  condensed  into  a 
minute,  she  prayed  —  not  that 
Loul  might  be  spared,  not  that  he 
might  love  her,  not  that  she 
might  be  taken  with  him,  but  that 
God's  will  might  be  done  to  the 
uttermost,  and  she  be  imbued  with 
requisite  strength  to  bear  what 
her  Heavenly  father  might  de- 
cree. 

Oh  I  the  sublime,  the  inezpreas- 
ible  comfort  of  prayer,  of  aoai^ 
ing  with  a  single  bound  from 
earth  to  the  golden  throne  of 
heaven,  and  pleading  with  God's 
almighty  essence! 

Prayer  is  the  true  Prometheus 
which  scales  the  skies,  and  brings 
the  glories  of  heaven  into  the 
immediate  graup  of  humanity, 
but  unlike  the  efforts  of  the  Titan, 
entails  upon  itself  and  its  partic- 
ipants no  penalty  but  blessings. 

Camille  proved  its  efficacy,  and 
felt  a  strength  spring  up  in  her 
soul  which  lifted  it  above  the 
quivering  flesh,  and  imbued  it 
with  some  of  the  attributes  of  its 
grand  original  source. 

Dr.  Truman  returned  alone, 
bearing  under  his  arm  a  box 
whose  contents  Camille  knew  too 
well,  and  fh>m  which  she  had  pre- 
viously turned  with  a  sickening 
horror. 

'*  Miss  Esten,"  sud  the  surgeon, 
'*  are  you  equal  to  assisting  at  an 
amputation?  I  hope  so,  for  ow- 
ing to  the  great  number  of  wound- 
ed, and  the  non  arrival  of  some  of 
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the  ambulance  corps,  I  actually 
cannot  get  one  soul  to  help  me, 
and  I  require  assifitance  here.— 
Can  you  be  a  heroine?" 

**  I  can  try  to  be  a  ChriBtlan," 
she  said  quietly.  ^^Tell  me  ex- 
nctly  what  to  do  and  I  will  do  it. 
But,  Doctor,  will  he  sufifer  much?" 
and  a  look  of  mortal  agony  came 
into  her  eyes. 

**  Scarcely  anything,  if  he  suffer 
at  all,  thanks  to  chloroform.  You 
must  hold  this  bottle  to  his  nos- 
trils and  remove  it  or  replace  it  as 
a  movement  of  my  head  indicates. 
One  nod  to  remove,  two  nods  to 
replace."  The  surgeon  nodded 
his  head  twide  and  Camille  applied 
the  bottle  simultaneously. 

With  his  scissors,  the  surgeon 
cut  through  the  snowy  sleeve  of 
the  shirt  and  fine  merino  one  be- 
yiieath,  and  slipping  them  over  the 
beautiM  clenched  hand,  exposed 
the  ftill  extent  of  the  wound.  It 
was  a  frightful  one;  the  flesh  was 
literally  torn  from  the  bone  and 
in  some  places  burned  almost  to 
a  crisp,  while  the  broken  bones 
protruded  in  several  places  and 
the  centre  one  was  crushed  to 
splinters  in  two  places,  one  above 
and  one  below  the  elbow.  Camille 
looked  at  it,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
then  fkstened  them  on  the  sur- 
geon's face. 

'^Doctor,"  she  said,  as  the  sur- 
geon tested  the  keenness  of  his 
knife  on  his  forefinger,  ^*  is  there 
no  possibility  of  saving  the  arm? 
Can  utter  devotion  to  it  on  my 
part  avail,  if  so,  do  not  amputate 
it,  but  leave  it  to  God  and  mel" 

'^It  is  impossible,  Miss;  gan- 
grene would  ensue  in  two  hours, 
and  La  Fronde  be  dead  in  as  many 
more.  Look  at  the  arm  and  you 
TOL.  rv.— NO.  rv. 


will  see  that  no  man  could  exist 
with  such  an  appendage.  Are 
you  ready?"    . 

''Go  on,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  did  not  quiver. 

No  sound  followed  but  the  slight 
half  audible  passage  of  the  knife 
through  the  lacerated  flesh,  until 
a  fine  and  intolerably  grating  noise 
announced  that  the  surgeon  was 
sawing  through  the  crushed  and 
splintered  bone.  Loui  groaned 
slightly,  and  in  response  to  the 
two  quick  nods  of  the  surgeon, 
Camille  re-applied  the  chloroform. 

A  short  interval  and  the  once 
superb  arm  was  severed  from  the 
body,  the  arteries  were  taken  up, 
the  stump  careftilly  attended  to, 
and  Loui  lay  on  his  pillow  in 
blessed  unconsciousness  of  his 
great  loss. 

Camille  drew  the  covering  ten- 
derly around  him,  and,  as  she  did 
so,  saw  the  severed  arm  lying 
with  such  mute  eloquoice  before 
her.  She  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  waxen  hand,  and  two 
hot  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes, 
and  fell  upon  its  marble  surface. 

'*Too  late  to  cry  now.  Miss 
Esten,"  said  the  surgeon  cheer- 
AiUy,  desirous  in  his  great  admi- 
ration for  the  girl's  heroic  con- 
duct, to  relieve  her  as  much  as 
possible.  "The  worst  is  over, 
and  La  Fronde  will  soon  be  out 
of  danger.  You  are  a  girl  of  a 
thousand,  Miss  Esten,  and  I  shall 
tell  La  Fronde  what  you  have 
been  to  him." 

''I  am  not  Miss  Esten,  doc- 
tor," she  said,  while  a  deep  flush 
came  to  her  pale  face,—"  I  am 
married,  and  Major  La  Fronde  is 
my  husband  I" 

(TO  BE  CONTIKUXD.) 
22 
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STEAM  FLOUGHINO. 

Fowler's  Steam  Plough  was  to  rain  themselvea  by  an  indal- 

patented  some  ten  or  more  years  genoe  in  donbtfUl  and  expensive 

ago  in  England  and  has  gradually  noyelties.    The  uniform  apprecia- 

worked  itself  into  public  favor  in  tionof  Powler's  invention  by  this 

that  country  until  now  it  is  there  class  of  practical  fanners  theie- 

considered  almost  indispensable  in  fore  seemed  to  be  of  some  value, 

the  preparation  of  the   soil  for  so  far  as  the  question  concerns 

sowing  and  for  the  other  heavy  England.    If  successful  there,  I 

work  of  the  iarm.  In  addition  to  know  nothing  in  the  nature  of  oar 
those  in  use  by  the  occupiers  of  soil,  productions  or  the  surfiice  of 
large  farms  there  are  a  number  of  our  country  that  would  argne  nn- 

companies  whose  machines  travel  favorably  as  to  its  success  here.— 

from  iarm  to  fitrm  to  do  the  work  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied 

ofthose  whose  means  do  not  justi-  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 

fy  the  purchase  of  the  machinery,  where  steam  can  be  more  profit- 

These  companies  are  making  large  ably  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 

profits,  and  the  system  on  which  the  soil  than  in  this  country,  psr- 

they  operate  is  quite  applicable  to  ticularly  in     the    great    prairie 

this  country.    In  July  last  I  met  8tatesof  the  west,  and  upon  such 

a  number  of  the  managers  of  these  lands  of  the  southern  and  middle 

companies  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  States  as  have  been  in  cultiyation 

England,  at  the  British  National  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be 

Agricultural    Show,    and   asoer-  free  of  stumps  and  roots.    At  aU 

tained  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  events,  I  am  about  to  make  the 

they  had  paid  for  their  machinery  experiment  and  have  now  en  nmk 

out  of  the  net  profits  of  eighteen  for  Decatur,  Illinois,  a  complete 

months  work,  and  some  of  them  set  of  Fowler's  best  apparatus  in 

of  a  single  year.  the  neighborhood  of  which  I  de- 

During  a  somewhat  lengthy  so-  sign  locating, 

joum  in  England  I  paid  much  at-  It  is  probably  not  known  that 

tention  to  this  subject,  and  in  ad-  the  rapid  progress  made  in  Egypt 

dition  to  the  public  exhibitions  at  in  the  production  of  cotton  has, 

agricultural&irs,  &c.,Isawsteam  in  no  small  degree,  resulted  ftom 

ploughing  going  on  upon  many  the  extensive  use  of  steam  ploughs, 

farms  in  different  parts  of  Great  The  present  enlightened  ruler  of 

Britain,  and  from  my  own  observa-  that   country  early   appreciated 

lions  became  satisfied  of  its  great  their  value,  and  now  has  in  use, 

success.    Englishmen  of  all  class-  on  his  own  lands,  two  hundred 

es  are  chary  of  adopting  new  in-  and  fifty  of  Powler's  tackle,  with 

ventions    untU  they    have    been  which  he   is   making  marvelous 

thoroughly  tested  and  approved,  progress  in  enthroning  King  Cot- 

and  of  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  ton  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 

agriculturalists  are  the  least  prone  These  ploughs   are  also  being 
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successfully  introduced  into  In- 
dia, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Asia  Minor,  besides  most  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe. — 
Sooner  or  later,  I  feel  sure  my 
countrymen  will  see  their  merits, 
and  adopt  them,  but  it  is  an  un- 
usual circumstance  to  find  them, 
usually  so  much  on  the  alert  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  so  slow  to 
adopt  steam  cultivation.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
steam  will  ever  perform  the 
marvels  for  agriculture  that  it  has 
for  navigation  and  locomotion 
upon  land,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  destined  to  become  an 
efficient  and  powerflil  agricultural 
agency,  and  to  relieve  the  over- 
taxed horse  and  man  of  the 
hardest  part  of  their  task. 

THE  SYSTEM, 

without  going  into  minute  de- 
tails, consists  of  two  engines 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
field  to  be  ploughed,  and  the 
plough,  harrow,  or  cultivator  as 
may  be  required,  is  drawn  first  by 
one  and  then  by  the  other  engine, 
across  the  field,  at  the  speed  of 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  by 
means  of  an  iron  wire  rope  wound 
upon  a  vertical  drum  placed  under 
the  boiler.  While  one  engine  is 
drawing  the  plough,  the  other  is 
unwinding  its  rope,  and  taking 
up  a  position,  so  as  to  be  opposite 
to  the  new  "land."  To  econo- 
mize time  at  the  ends  of  the  fur- 
row, the  plough  is  made  double, 
so  that  while  one  set  of  ploughs 
is  in  the  ground,  the  other  set  is 
in  the  air,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow  they  reverse  positions  and 
return  to  the  other  side  of  the 
field  without  turning  around. 


A  cheaper  tackle  of  the  same 
inventor,  but  not  quite  so  effect- 
ive, consists  of  a  single  engine, 
and  an  anchor  placed  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the'  field.  Both  the 
engine  and  anchor  are  furnished 
with  vertical  clip  drums,  around 
which  an  endless  wire  rope  passes, 
but  is  not  wound  up  on  the  drum 
as  in  the  double  engine  plan.  The 
"  clips  "  on  the  drums  prevent  the 
slackening  of  the  rope  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plough.  The  an- 
chor, by  means  of  an  ingenious 
system  of  cog  work,  pulls  itself  up 
pari  passu  with  the  engine,  by 
means  of  a  rope  carried  forward 
and  listened  to  the  ground  by  an 
iron  claw. 

The  engines,  by  their  locomotive 
power,  move  along  the  head- 
lands, change  position,  or  travel 
upon  the  ordinary  roads,  drawing 
all  their  implements  with  them, 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles 
per  hour. 

ITS  PERFORMANCES 

depend  upon  many  conditions, 
such  as  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  soil  to  be  worked,  the  number 
of  ploughs  in  the  "gang,"  &c. 
In  the  first  breaking  of  prairie 
land  it  is  probable  that  not  more 
than  six  furrows  can  be  turned  at 
once,  but  in  old  fields  and  fHable 
soils,  eight,  or  even  ten  furrows 
may  be  turned.  The  largest 
plough  that  has  yet  been  tested, 
turns  eight  furrows.  My  largest 
turns  but  six.  With  the  eight 
fUrrow  plough,  I  have  seen  one 
acre  and  a  half,  per  hour,  ac- 
complished during  the  twelve 
working  hours,  or  eighteen  acres 
per  day.  With  the  six  and  four 
furrow   ploughs,    of    course,    it 
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would  be  proportionately  leas. —  as  it  must  necettarilj  do  of  all  in- 
With  the  nine  tine  cultivator,  such  ventiona  designed  to  increase  pro- 
as I  use,  I  have  seen  four  and  a  duction.  In  England  and  other 
half  acres  ''cultivated"  in  an  countries  where  Fowler^s  plough 
hour.  The  average  of  four  acres,  has  been  tested,  it  has  been  fouod 
an  hour,  could  probably  be  kept  to  do  the  work  cheaper  than  it 
up  throughout  the  day.  With  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  horses, 
my  thirteen  foot  harrow,  perhaps  That  the  work  is  done  much  more 
fifty  or  sixty  acres  a  day  might  be  thoroughly  and  that  the  yield  of 
accomplished.  The  harrow  is  the  land  is  increased  is  also  a 
sometimes  attached  to  the  plough,  known  result  of  using  steam.— 
thus  performing  the  two  tasks  by  Tor  instance,  sub-soiling  by  hoiw 
one  pull  of  the  engines.  power  is  an  extremely  expensiTe 
The  force  required  to  work  this  operation,  whereas  with  steam  it 
tackle  consists  of  two  men  to  is  only  necessary  to  turn  a  screw 
work  the  engines,  one  plough  man  and  your  plough  is  set  for  aoj 
and  one  man  to  drive  the  water-  depth  you  may  require,  from  one 
cart  and  fetch  Aiel.  If  a  single  inch  to  eighteen  inches, 
engine  is  used,  one  man  is  requir-  Besides  ploughing,  *'  cnltin- 
ed  to  see  to  the  anchor,  although  ting,"  harrowing,  &c«,  the  en- 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  gines,  which  are  of  the  best  mt- 
as  the  ploughman  can  do  this. —  terials  and  workmanship,  when 
One  man,  (a  boy  capable  of  half  not  required  for  the  field,  may  be 
work  will  do)  is  employed  to  keep  used  for  threshing,  grinding,  eaw- 
the  wire  rope  from  dragging  over  ing,  ginning  or  any  of  the  porpo- 
the  ground,  by  placing  and  keep-  ses  to  which  steam  ia  ordinarilj 
ing  it  on  ''rope  porters,"  light  applied. 

three  wheeled  vehicles,  with  open      A  double  engine  set,  (14  horse 

pulleys  for  the  rope  to  traverse,  power)  complete  in    all    its  ap- 

This  hand,  where  labor  la  scarce,  pointmenta  of  ploughs,  harrowSf 

can  be  dispensed  with,  although  cultivators,    ^.,   landed  at  any 

it  is  best  to  employ  him  as  the  of  the  Atlantic  or    Gulf  ports, 

rope  otherwise  wears  much  more  would  cost  about  $10,000  in  gold; 

rapidly  and  there  is  necessarily  a  single  engine  set  of  the  same 

more  friction.  horse  power,  about  $6,500.  These 

^„  ^^^_  figures  would  vary  somewhat  with 

ITS  COST  .^  ,  J  i         -    *..  r*u^ 

the  number  and  description  of  the 

as  compared  to  other  modes  of  ploughs,  cultivators,  &c.,  required 

cultivation   must  determine   the  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil 

question  of  its  success  or  failure,  and  crops  to  be  cultivated. 
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THE  ABYSBmiAN  EXPEDITION. 

When  the  records  of  the  pres-  plored  and  difficult  region,  with 
ent  century  are  penned  by  the  water  scarce  and  transportation 
Mose,  who  vaunts  herself  to  be  almost  impracticable;  against  a 
phOosophy,  teaching  by  expert-  people  of  whose  habits  nothing  is 
ence,  she  will  have  no  lack  of  the  known,  but  that  they  are  warlike 
latter  requisite.  Her  fiiture  pu*  and  fierce— is  an  experiment  at 
pils  will  find  the  record  of  this  best  Whatever  its  results,  we 
age  teeming  with  startling  po-  can  but  conceive  that  it  will  be 
litical  changes  in  nations;  with  costly  in  men,  material  and 
mental  and  moral  reforms  that  treasure.  But  whether  it  punish 
we  class  under  the  cant  name  of  the  insolent  Ras,  whether  it  re- 
progress,  and  with  wars  whose  lease  the  prisoners,  or  whether  it 
novelty  of  origin  and  magnitude  accomplish  any  of  its  ostensible 
of  conception  are  only  equalled  by  obJects--it  will  at  least  effect  the 
their  peculiar  and  romantic  sur-  main  one.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
roundings.  in  the  fViture,  and  save  many  a 

These  last—whether  waged  in  life,  and  many  an  ugly  complica- 
Central  £urope,  on  the  frozen  tion  in  English  policy  by  up- 
wastes  of  the  Crimea,  the  fertile  holding  the  prestige  of  the  En- 
plains  of  Italy,  or  the  rugged  glish  name  in  the  East, 
table-lands  of  Abyssinia  —  will  And  the  blow  struck  at  Mas- 
carry  the  thinker  back  to  those  sowah  will  resound  at  Aden  and  in 
strange  convulsions  of  a  half-  the  heart  of  British  India. — 
civilized  society  that  produced  Scarcely  four  months  since,  the 
the  Crusaders  and  their  like;  for  English  Eesident,  at  Aden,  tele- 
more  than  one  of  them  is  founded  graphed  that  the  Emperor  Theo- 
on  a  theory,  rather  than  a  cause,  dorus  refused  finally  to  give  up  his 
and  is  tinctured  with  fanaticism —  prisons^.  Immediately  an  ex- 
if  fanaticism  be  the  pursuit  of  an  pedition  was  determined  on,  and 
end  regardless  of  means  or  of  re-  already  we  hear  of  its  landing  at 
suits.  3£assowah,  and  advancing  inland, 

Such  is  the  English  Expedition  while  the  Bas  has  burned  his  en- 
against  Theodorus,  ^'  King  of  trenched  position,  and  capital,  at 
Kings,  and  Emperor  of  Abys-  Debra  Tabor,  and  retreated  before 
sinia."  it. 

It  is  not  a  war  for  capture  of  To  appreciate  the  condition  of 
fresh  territory,  to  punish  him,  or  Abyssinia  and  the  consequent 
to  reclaim  the  captives  in  his  difficulties  that  will  surround  the 
power,  and  procure  them  indem-  expedition  sent  there,  a  glance  at 
nity  for  long  durance,  so  much  as  the  position  and  early  history  of 

it  is  a  war  for  an  idea British  that  country  may  be  essential,  be- 

prestige  in  the  east.  fore  going  into  the  details  of  the 

The  expedition  into  an  unex-  quarrel  with  England. 
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Abysainia  is  a  tract  of  mount-  the  line  of  the  depressed  water 
ains  and  table  land  lying  in  East-  courses;  cold  and  bleak  in  the 
em  Africa,  between  Egypt  and  higher  mountain  ranges— its  gen- 
the  Bed  Sea.  Its  area  is  some  eral  temperature  on  the  table 
300,000  square  miles,  between  7  land  is  delicious,  having  a  range 
deg.  40  minutes  and  15  deg.  40  between  45  deg.  and  67  d^.  of 
minutes  N.  Latitude  and  35  deg.  the  thermometer, 
and  43  deg.  E.  Longitude,  with  an  Even  with  the  little  attention 
average  elevation  of  between  8,000  given  to  agriculture,  amid  their  no- 
and  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  madiclife,  the  Abyssinians  have  a 
this  area,  about  twice  and  a  half  surplus  of  grain,  and  dress  prod- 
that  of  the  British  Islands,  it  is  ucts,  and  raise  a  quantity  of  cattle, 
computed  there  are  some  three  They  have  also  some  skill  in  man- 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants,  ufactures,  making  in  their  cities 
averaging  some  twelve  souls  to  cloth  of  good  quality,  both  horn 
the  square  mile.  flax  and  cotton;  tanning  hides  and 

This  estimate,  however,  like  fashioning  metals.  There  is  also  a 
the  computed  area  is  in  part  mat-  little  silk,  but  it  is  made  and 
ter  of  speculation;  for  the  nomad-  worn  only  by  the  Mohammedan 
ie  and  often  fierce  character  of  women.  A  few  guns  are  made 
some  of  the  tribes  renders  access  also  by  the  Greek  residenta,  but 
to  them  and  their  homes  a  matter  the  natives  know  nothing  of  this 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  branch  of  industry. 

This  tract  of  table  land  is  wa-  For  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tered  by  two  great  rivers,  the  this  subject,  we  have  no  use  here. 
Abai  (or  Bahr  el  Azrekj  Blue  The  commerce  of  the  country  is 
Bi?er,)  and  the  Tacazze;  the  for-  naturally  limited,  as  it  is  all  car- 
mer  being  the  eastern  branch  of  the  ried  by  caravans  over  a  rough 
Nile  and  a  source  of  much  consid-  country  to  Massowah,  the  chief 
eration  to  explorers  and  geogra-  port,  forty  miles  from  the  eastern 
phers.  boundary.    The  principal  exports 

There  are  besides  numerous  are  tanned  hides,  ivory,  some 
small  water  courses,  at  times  gold,  slaves,  both  male  and  fe- 
overflowing  and  again  dry;  but  male,  and  horns  of  musk, 
these  seem  to  run  in  groups  and  Since  the  steam  navigation  of 
frequently  for  long  distances,  no  the  Bed  Sea,  the  inconsiderable 
water  is  found.  Most  of  the  wa-  commerce  of  Massowah  has  been 
ter  coprses,  too,  run  in  deep  and  sought  both  by  the  French  and 
suddenly  depressed  valleys  or  English  with  jealous  persistence; 
canons.  and  in  this  effort  by  the  latter. 

The  general  climate  of  Abys-  were  sown  the  first  seeds  of  the 
sinia,  like  its  principal  products,  present  trouble, 
resembles  that  of  the  temperate,      Of  the  early  history  of  Abys- 
rather  than  of  the  torrid  zone. —  sinia,  we  know  literally  nothing 
Fearfully  hot  on   the  low  slope  certain, 

trending  from  the  table  land  to-      The   people   themselves    claim 
wards  the  Bed  Sea,  and  also  along  their  country  was  founded  by  the 
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Jews,  and  that  their  firat  Emperor  and  North  Eastern  uplands  of  the 
was  a  son  of  Solomon,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Tigr^.  They  are 
<)aeen  of  Sheha.  fierce  and  more  inhospitable  than 

It  is  also  claimed  that  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part 
a  mixed  race  of  Ethiopians  and  of  the  country. 
Arabs— a  deduction  from  an  The  third  race  are  the  Grallas, 
Arabic  name,  common  among  who  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
them,  Habeshj  signifying  mixed  population  in  the  Southerly  and 
people.  Some  of  the  tribes  still  South  Western  districts.  Short, 
call  their  country  Ityopayatoan  stout,  and  round  bodied,  they 
(.S^iopa:)  but  from  Tellezweget  have  snub  noses  and  depressed 
the  native  name,  AhexiuBy  Latin-  features,  with  kinky  hair  and  a 
ized  into  AhasBia^  Abe89inos.  likeness  sufficiently  close  to  the 

The  general  language  of  the  negro  races  to  account  for  the 
country  —  thenatiye  tongue — is  popular  error  in  tliat  regard. — 
'Otezy  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  They  are  the  Swiss  of  Abys* 
Ethiopian  ;  but  Arabic  of  the  sinia,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
purest  kind  is  spoken  in  almost  all  wars  of  any  of  the  tribes,  fight- 
parts  of  the  country.  ing  against  each  other   for  the 

Though  there  are  three  distinct  chance  of  plunder, 
types  of  race,  the  main  bulk  of  With  a  conglomerate  and  half 
the  people  is  doubtless  Caucasian.  civili2sed  race,  nomadic  in  its  traits, 
It  is  a  great  error  to  confound  the  and  almost  cut  off  from  com* 
Abyssinian  with  the  Negro.  The  munication  with  other  people,  it 
former  are  of  medium  size,  but  is  easy  to  understand  why  Abys- 
gracefully  and  lithely  made,  with  sinia  has  ever  been  in  a  state  of 
straight  noses,  arched  nostrils,  anarchy  and  war,  until  the  strong 
and  thin  lips.  Their  eyes,  too,  hand  of  Theodoras  crushed  it 
are  fine  and  intelligent,  their  into  something  like  a  form  of  gov- 
complexions  clear  coffee  color-— or  emment. 

rather  the  color  of  cafS-aurlaU-^  The  first  reliable  knowledge  we 
and  with  fine  straight  hair.  In  have  of  the  people  is  from  the 
fact,  there  are  no  negroes  in  Portuguese  Jesuits  who  went  oyer . 
Abyssinia,  except  the  slaves  capt-  from  1550  to  1640. 
ured  in  war  with  the  negro  tribes  In  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  the 
west  of  them.  The  women,  of  descendants  of  Solomon  and  the 
this  race,  are  both  in  face  and  Queen  of  Sheba  were  converted 
form,  far  the  most  beautifril  of  all  to  Christianity;  and  at  the  visit 
African  people.  ofthe  Jesuits  they  were  nominal- 

There  is  a  second  race,  scarcely  ly  Coptic  Christians  with  a  Bish« 
distinguishable  from  those  just  op,  or  Abwia  appointed  by  the 
described,  save  by  a  slightly  more  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The 
aquiline  nose,  a  more  sluggish  Christian  spirit,  however,  did  not 
expression  of  eye,  and  a  pudency  prevent  constant  wars  between 
to  curly,  or  wooly  hair.  These  the  lesser  chiefs,  or  Baa^  of  each 
characteristics  belong  principally  district  who  owned  but  nominal 
to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  North  allegiance   to   the   puppet  of  an 
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Emperor,  aet  up  by  the  strongeat 
at  one  hour,  only  to  be  knocked 
down  by  his  rival  the  next. — 
About  the  year  1500,  a  bold  Fili- 
buster named  Mahomet  Gragne — 
a  Sultan  of  Adal,  collected  the 
fVeebooting  tribes  and  conquered 
large  tracts  of  country.  His  pow- 
er became  so  formidable  that  the 
then  Emperor  sent  to  Portugal  of- 
fering alliance  to  the  King  and 
submission  to  the  Pope,  if  troops 
were  sent  to  his  aid.  Four  hun- 
dred soldiers  with  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  were 
sent;  the  rebel  Gragne  was  defeat- 
ed and  killed  and  comparative 
quiet  was  restored.  But  it  seems 
the  influence  of  the  Mother  Church 
kept  Abyssinia  in  as  great  a  fer- 
ment as  it  had  ever  been.  The 
Foreign  Priests  got  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor,  made  him  their  perfect 
tool  and  governed  the  country. 
Had  they  been  content  with  this 
they  might  to  this  day  have  been  in 
full  control;  but  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  temporal  power 
alone,  but  sought  to  overturn  the 
tenets  of  the  Coptish  Church. — 
The  people  rose  against  this,  and 
aided  by  the  Coptish  Priests,  made 
so  decided  a  show  of  resistance 
that,  after  a  long  struggle,  the 
Emperor  was  obliged  in  1632  to 
give  way  and  expel  the  Foreign 
Priests. 

Then  ensued  a  state  of  anarchy, 
lawlessness  and  war— accompa- 
nied by  more  than  the  usual  hor- 
rors of  barbarous  war&re— for 
more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Amid  all  the  disturbances  the 
country  finally  drifted  into  three 
principal  kingdoms— Shoa,  Tigr6 
and  Amharsr— each  under  an  ab- 
solute monarch,  or  Bas,  who  gov- 


erned his  people  and  exacted  reve- 
nue from  them  at  his  own  will 
alone.  The  puppet  Emperor  was- 
still  the  nominal  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment; but  he  was  made  by 
and  was  a  creature  of  the  Bas  of 
Gkmdar  '(the  capital  of  Amhara) 
and  had  none  of  the  power  and 
little  of  the  state  of  his  supposed 
ancestor,  Solomon.  He  bad  a 
bare  pittance  allowed  him  firom 
the  revenues  wrested  from  the 
people  by  the  independent  chiefs; 
and  on  the  slightest  pretext  was 
removed  and  a  successor  appoint- 
ed to  suit  the  pleasure  of  his  sav- 
age Barons.  To  show  the  fre- 
quency of  these  changes,  there 
were  at  one  time  nine  persons 
living,  who  had  worn  the  Abys- 
sinian purple. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  as 
described  by  Poncet— a  French 
physician  who  went  to  cure  the 
Emperor  near  the  end  of  the  17th 
century— and  by  Bruce  who  visit- 
ed the  country  some  eighty  years 
later. 

The  statements  of  these,  as  well 
asof  other  travelers,  though  cor- 
rect in  the  main,  must  yet  be  tak- 
en cum  grano  salts ;  for  the  diffi* 
culty  of  transportation  and  safe 
conduct  among  savages  constant- 
ly at  war,  necessarily  prevented 
accuracy  of  detail. 

Bruce,  for  instance,  describes 
the  people  as  plunged  in  the  low- 
est depths  of  barbarism  and  ad- 
dicted to  licentiousness  and  de- 
bauchery. His  well  known  stoiy 
of  the  feasts,  where  a  live  boliock 
is  driven  to  the  door,  huge  slabs 
cut  from  his  bleeding  haunch  and 
devoured  to  the  music  of  the  bel- 
lowing of  the  animal,  needs  veri- 
fication.   In  time  of  war,  soldiers 
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are  said  to  drive  a  beef  before 
them,  oottiog  a  elice  each  day  and 
ayoidiog  the  arteries  that  the  an- 
imal  may  not  die;  bat  even  this  is 
not  well  authenticated.  Besides, 
our  own  Indians  have  been  known 
to  adopt  this  method  when  hard 
pressed  on  the  war  path.  But 
that  it  is  a  national  habit  in  time 
of  peace  is  more  than  donbtfhl. 

Licentiousness,  especially  among 
the  higher  classes,  is  declared 
common  by  all  writers;  and 
drunkenness  is  universal  at  the 
end  offbasts. 

But  Salt— who  denies  the  Bruce 
story— tells  us  that  during  a  long 
residence  at  Chelicut,  he  was  inti- 
mate with  the  Ras.  This  Prince 
had  a  court  Jester,  musician,  his- 
torian and  artist— and  was  a  pa- 
tron of  art  and  literature.  In 
witness,  Salt  brought  out  manu- 
script books,  and  some  not  des- 
picable drawings  of  native  origin. 

In  pursuit  of  the  commerce  of 
Abyssinia  for  which,  as  before 
stated,  it  was  vicing  with  the 
French— the  English  government, 
in  1841,  sent  a  half  military,  half 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  Emper- 
or. It  availed  little  but  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  unsettled  and 
ungoverned  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Flowden  was  sent 
to  Abyssinia  as  consuU  was  re- 
ceived by  Bas  Ali~Theodore's 
predecessor— and  next  year  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him.  Mr. 
Plowden  kept  on  good  terms  with 
the  Emperor  and  managed  to  pre- 
serve a  neutrality  in  the  civil 
wars,  so  that,  although  a  proteg6 
of  Ras  All,  he  was  not  inimical  to 
the  **  coming  man,*'  Theodorus. 


Up  to  five  years  before  his  snd* 
den  elevation,  the  young  man  who 
was  to  become  *^  King  of  Kings, 
and  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,"  wae 
utteriy  unknown.  Under  the 
name  of  Dejatz  Kassai  he  was 
then  sent  by  Bas  All  to  take 
charge  of  some  province  of  Senaar, 
but  simply  as  the  agent  of  the 
Queen  Mother.  Once  established 
here,  he  rebelled  against  her  au- 
thority; and  by  active  election- 
eering among  the  Grallas,  and 
wily  diplomacy  at  Court,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a  powerful 
party,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
convinced  Bas  AU  of  his  friendly 
intentions.  He  had  abilHy  and 
cunning  to  pursue  this  course  for 
three  full  years,  when  feeling 
strong  enough,  he  threw  off  the 
mask  and  declared  war  against 
the  Bas,  marched  against  hia 
fortified  camp,  and  utterly  defeat- 
ed him. 

Taking  the  place  of  the  depos- 
ed king,  Kassai  directed,  his  whole 
energy  towards  grasping  supreme 
power,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed, 
that  in  1855  he  was  crowned  Em- 
peror, at  Gondar,  by  the  hands  of 
the  Coptish  Primate. 

Promptly  tightening  the  reina 
that  chance  and  his  own  force  of 
character  had  placed  in  his  hands, 
Theodore— as  the  new  Emperor 
called  himself-^soon  reduced  the 
country  to  something  like  order. 
He  deprived  the  lesser  chiefs  of 
despotic  power,  abolished  the 
trade  in  Christian  slaves,  and  in- 
troduced a  more  decent  style  of 
dress  and  manners  into  his  cities. 
So  promising  was  the  commence- 
ment of  his  rule  that  Consul 
Plowden  wrote  to  the  English 
government  that  an  era  of  peace 
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and   prosperity   appeared  to  be  ly  united  under  liia  control,  and 
dawning  for  Abyssinia.  were  he  able  to  leyy  forces  from 

But  the  new  Emperor  was  a  the  wUd  tribes  of  the  North  East 
strange  mixture.  A  wild  fiinatic,  and  the  South,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
he  believes  himself  a  reappear*  sible  he  could  raise  more  than  a 
anoe  in  the  flesh  of  the  Theodore,  fourth  of  that  number.  TUcing 
who  was  son  of  Solomon  and  the  the  whole  of  the  population  at 
Queen  of  Sheba,  that  he  is  a  three  and  a  half  millions,  this 
champion  sent  from  heaven  to  would  give  as  large  an  aggregate 
drive  the  Turk  from  Jerusalem  as  civilized  nations,  with  all  the 
and  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  machinery  of  conscription,  are 
Solomon.  His  inflated  vanity  is  enabled  to  employ, 
equal  to  his  zeal.  In  sober  ear^  The  other  estimate  gives  nearly 
nest  he  assumed  the  title  of*'  Kiiig  one  soldier  for  every  ten  souls— a 
of  Kings,"  and  believes  that  no  ratio  never  reached  but  once  in 
sovereign  of  the  earth  equals  him  the  history  of  war&re.  In  1861, 
in  greatness.  In  short,  he  is  a  when  the  immense  pressure  from 
wild  zealot  grafted  on  a  cruel  and  without  warned  the  Ck>nfederate 
irresponsible  tyrant;  a  sort  of  half-  leaders  that  every  man  must  go  to 
baked  Mahomet,  who  would  carry  the  front,  the  States  of  the  South 
his  religion  by  the  sword.  And  left  their  flelds  untilled  and  their 
he  makes  the  ugly  mistake  of  sup-  firesides  unguarded  to  send  one  in 
posing  that  all  opposed  to  him  are  ten  of  their  white  popukUum  to 
opposed  to  religion--and  treating  battle  for  their  liberties, 
them  accordingly.  Bat  this  exhaustive  effbrt — pro- 

In  short,  Mr.  Flowden's  con-  duced  as  it  was  by  the  inborn  de- 
gratulations  were  so  little  founded  sire  to  die  or  be  free,  and  directed 
that  King  Theodore  soon  proved  by  the  most  comprehensive  de- 
more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing,  tails  of  muster  and  supply — drew 
The  half  subdaed  tribes  writhed  forth  exclamations  of  wondering 
under  the  strong  hand,  and  once  admiration,  even  from  the  most 
more  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  thoroughly  organized  European 
Tadela  Gawala,  by  name— has  governments, 
drawn  a  party  around  him  and  Then,  if  with  a  divided  and 
made  head  against  the  '^King  of  barbarous  people.  King  Theo- 
Kings."  In  view  of  the  British  in-  dore^s  energy  can  put  one  man  in 
vasion,  it  may  be  that  this  enemy  the  field  for  every  fifty  of  his  «m- 
of  the  king  will  gain  power  sufli-  mediate  subjects,  it  would  be  a 
dent  to  overthrow  him.  remarkable  result. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  con-  Abyssinia  has  ever  been  held 
vince  us  that  the  stories,  of  the  in  contempt  by  Egypt,  even  while 
great  power  the  Emperor  can  that  country  was  Jealous  and  ir- 
bring  to  oppose  the  English,  are  ritated  at  the  forays  upon  her 
wild  in  the  extreme.  Some  of  borders.  These  were  constant, 
these  place  his  available  fighting  but  inconsiderable,  until  Theo- 
force  at  300,000  men.  dore's   accession.    Then  the  de- 

Even  were  the  country  perfect-  scendant  of   Solomon    seriously 
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thought  of  conquest,  and  organ- 
ized expeditions  against  his  fat 
SAd  flourishing  neighbor. 

These  served  to  irritate— while 
they  &iled  to  alarm^said  Pacha, 
who  one  day  remarked  to  the 
American  Envoy,  in  casual  con- 
versation—^^ some  day  I  will  send 
an  expedition  and  crush  this 
troublesome  fellow." 

This  feeling,  rather  than  any 
real  need  for  it,  doubtless  caused 
the  offer  of  an  Egyptian  contin- 
gent of  10,000  men,  we  hear  re- 
ferred to. 

Whatever  the  policy  of  the 
British  government  may  be,  in 
revising  any  alien  aid,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  an  aux- 
iliary force,  trained,  equipped  and 
acclimatized,  would  be  of  great 
service. 

That  it  is  not  with  the  Bombay 
army  seems  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  offer— if  ever 
made— was  an  offer  only,  not  a 
substance. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  monarch 
and  the  country  against  which 
the  English  government  has  just 
sent  its  expedition. 

Whatever  the  results  that  may 
accrue  from  it;  whatever  the  time 
or  losses  it  may  claim,  there  is 
still  an  odor  of  romance  around 
it  that  will  keep  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world  strained  towards 
Musflowah  till  its  close. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the 
war  are  briedy  these. 

About  '55,  Theodore  refused  to 
allow  Consul  Plowden  to  remain 
in  Abyssinia,  but  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  consent  and  proposed 
to  send  an  embassy  to  England. — 
He  therefore  requested  Consul 
Plowden  to  ask  if  it  would  be  re- 


ceived. Lord  Clarendon  approv- 
ed of  Mr.  Plowden *s  course,  and 
agreed  to  receive  the  embassy. — 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  hiatus 
in  the  negotiations  for  several 
years  until  Mr.  Plowden 's  death 
in  1856.  Theodore  took  a  fierce 
revenge  for  the  Consul's  supposed 
murder  by  the  Arabs,  slaying  the 
chief  with  his  own  hand  and  ex- 
ecuting over  a  thousand  of  his 
followers. 

Earl  Bussel  then  (1861)  appointed 
Capt.  Cameron  Consul  in  Plowden's 
place,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
thanking  him  for  his  friendliness 
and  assuring  him  of  the  good 
will  of  England.  But  Theodore 
had  a  great  desire  to  secure  that 
friendliness  in  more  than  words; 
and  when  Consul  Cameron  re- 
turned to  England  in  '63,  he  bore 
a  request  from  the  King  to  know 
if  his  embassy  would  be  received. 
This  letter  Earl  Russel  never 
answered;  and  Consul  Cameron 
instead  of  returning  to  his  consul- 
ate visited  some  Turkish  tribes  on 
the  frontier.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
quarreled  with  his  secretary,  M. 
Bardel,  a  Frenchman,  who  went 
into  the  King's  service  and  plot- 
ted against  England  and  her  in- 
fluence. Through  him  Theodore 
got  exaggerated  accounts  of  Cam- 
eron's indiscretions — doubtless 
great  enough  in  truth—and  of  his 
attempts  to  stir  up  the  Turks. 

Therefore  when  Earl  Russel 
wrote  to  Mr.  Cameron,  rebuking 
him  for  his  conduct  and  ordering 
him  to  return  to  Gondar,  the  Em- 
peror was  much  enraged.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  visit  to  his  Turkish 
enemies,  Mr.  Cameron  came  empty 
handed.  He  had  no  answer  to 
the   King's  letter;  so  the  latter. 
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with  peculiar  ideas  of  BolviDg  the 
difficulty,  threw  him  into  prison. 

Ahout  the  same  time,  he  also 
imprisoned  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
other  Europeans.  Five  of  these 
latter,  Messrs.  Kerans,  Fiad, 
Hosenthal,  Makeren  and  Sterne, 
he  put  in  irons  hecause,  as  he  in- 
formed  Mr.  Bassaur  later,  **  they 
had  abused  him;*'  and  the  rest  he 
imprisoned  because  ^Hhey  kept 
company  with  the  latter." 

Singular  to  say^although  local 
efforts  were  made  f^om  Aden  and 
Massowah— no  formal  effort  was 
made  by  the  British  government 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners until  January,  1866. 

For  full  two  years  the  accredit- 
ed consul  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, his  secretary,  three  mis- 
sionaries with  their  families  and 
other  persons  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag  had 
been  left  in  uncertain  im- 
prisonment in  the  hands  of  a  half 
mad,  and  half  barbarous  zealot. 
Though  this  may,  in  part,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  difficulty 
of  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion, it  still  shows  a  somewhat 
luke-warm  state  of  feeling  in  the 
Downing  street  office. 

At  last,  in  January  1S66,  Mr. 
Hormudz  Bassaur  was  sent  with 
a  small  retinue  to  demand  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Bas- 
saur was  a  Turk,  but  an  English 
subject,  and  had  been  once  Act- 
ing Governor  of  Aden.  He  was 
probably  the  best  person  to  send, 
but  his  mission  was  characterized 
by  the  error— and  it  was  so  de- 
clared by  Colonel  Mereweather, 
the  Besident  at  Aden— of  sending 
a  small  and  unimposing  embassy 
to  a  savage  prince,  whose  ideas 


would  all  be  attracted  by  super- 
ficial display. 

An  imposing  array  of  uniform- 
ed officials,  hedged  with  cere- 
monial and  representing  to  Theo- 
dore's imagination  the  reflection 
of  the  great  power  of  the  West- 
em  Queen  might  have  been  ef- 
fectual. 

Mr.  Bassaur  and  his  snite,  he 
threw  into  prison. 

He,  however,  released  Mr. 
Flad— one  of  the  imprisoned  mis- 
sionaries—and sent  him  with  a 
letter  to  England. 

In  this  letter,  Theodore,  while 
professing  the  warmest  admira- 
tion for  England  and  its  grtBi 
power,  plainly  shows  his  insatiaUe 
pride  and  vanity.  He  addresses 
the  Queen  as  an  equal— usea  the 
most  flowery  Eastern  language, 
and  demands,  rather  than  re- 
quests, that  skilled  artisans  may 
be  sent  to  him,  '*  to  give  light  to 
our  eyes."  Holding  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  x>ower  he 
pretended  to  venerate  in  durance, 
and  substantially  demanding  the 
skilled  labor  he  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  as  a  hostage 
for  him,  Theodore  plainly  show- 
ed that  he  felt  his  perfect  ability 
to  compel  any  conditions  he.  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  Flad,  on  reaching  England 
in  the  summer  of  1866,  plainly 
and  truthfully  stated  the  whole 
case,  with  all  the  complicated 
causes  that  led  to  it  He  atrong- 
ly  urged  the  Foreign  Office  to  ac- 
cede to  Theodore's  demands,  and 
stated  his  opinion,  in  somewhat 
oriental  terms,  'Hhatitis  desirable 
to  flnish  with  this  man  in  peace." 

Colonel  Mereweather,  the  Besi- 
dent at  Aden,  backed  Mr.  Flad's 
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▼lews,  declaring  that,  in  his  be- 
lief, a  straight-forward  accept- 
ance of  the  Emperor's  proposal 
was  the  surest  means  of  releasing 
the  prisoners. 

With  these  lighto,  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  in  September  1866, 
engaged  artisans  to  go  to  Abys- 
sinia, expended  some  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  peace  presents 
to  the  Emperor,  allowed  Mr.  Flad 
to  write  him  both  would  be 
promptly  sent,  and  seemed  in  a 
straight  road  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  question. 

Still  it  could  not  deal  with  the 
half  savage  monarch,  save  in  the 
beaten  and  intricate' paths  of  civil- 
ized diplomacy.  A  halt  in  the 
negotiations  occurred.  The  Min- 
istry refused  to  allow  the  artisans 
and  presents  to  enter  Theodore's 
dominions  until  the  captives  were 
sent  to  Massowah. 

Meanwhile,  Theodore  received 
Mr.  Flad's  letter,  stating  that 
artisans  and  presents  were  on 
their  way,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Flad) 
had  promised  the  Queen,  yia  the 
Emperor's  name,  that  the  prison- 
ers would  be  liberated.  The 
<' King  of  Kings,"  in  great  glee, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rassaur  :  ''As 
Solomon,  my  ancestor,  fell  at  the 
feet  of  Hiram,  so  I,  beneath  God, 
fall  at  the  feet  of  your  Queen, 
and  of  her  government,  and  of 
her  friends.  I  wish  you  to  get 
them  (the  skilled  artisans)  by  way 
of  Matemma,  in  order  that  they 
may  teach  us  clever  arts.  When 
this  is  done,  I  shall  make  you 
glad,  and  send  you  away  by  the 
power  of  God!" 

In  reply,  Mr.  Bassaur  wrote 
that  by  orders  of  the  Queen,  they 


would  be  sent  at  once  to  Matem- 


This  was  in  January  1867,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  —  as  the 
opinion  of  Col.  Mereweather  and 
Mr.  Flad  seems  to  confirm— that 
had  the  presents  then  gone  on, 
Theodore  would  have  held  to  his 
agreement.  Diplomacy,  however, 
obstructed  the  track,  and  the 
whole  train  of  negotiations  was 
thrown  over. 

From  January  to  October,  1867, 
the  presents  and  artisans  were  de- 
tained at  Massowah,  while  useless 
efforts  were  made  to  get  Theodore 
to  send  his  prisoners  thereto  meet 
them.  What  went  on  at  his  Court 
in  this  interval,  we  have  little 
means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved he  commenced  a  course  of 
rigor  and  cruelty  to  his  prisoners 
he  had  never  before  used.  Vague 
reports  got  to  the  outer  world  of 
their  removal  fh>m  point  to  point, 
of  their  sufferings  and  of  their 
execution,  even.  These  were 
never  confirmed  and  may  never 
yet  be  cleared  up. 

It  was  in. this  interval,  also, 
that  Theodore  wrote  his  famous 
letter  to  the  Queen.  Modestly 
stating  that  he  was  the  greatest 
king,  under  God,  as  she  was  the 
greatest  queen;  that  he  had  the 
divine  mission  to  restore  the  true 
faith  to  the  throne  of  Solomon, 
while  she  had  the  artisans  and 
material  to  aid  that  great  work— 
he  gravely  proposed  to  discard 
his  fovorite  wife,  and  bind  the  for- 
tunes of  England  and  Abyssinia 
in  a  conjugal  bond. 

In  the  late  summer  and  early 
Ml  of  1867,  the  English  people 
b^an  to  tire  of  the  diplomatic  de- 
lays that  had  already  cost  three 
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yean'  liberty  to  some  twenty  En-  man  may  fall  in  actual  figbt,  we 
glish  Bubjects,  and  might  result  in  may  calculate  a  Ices  of  twenty 
their  butchery.  Public  opinion  from  privation  and  disease, 
and  the  press  drove  the  Ministry  Then,  too,  the  country  is  in  a 
into  action,  and  the  expedition—  state  of  open  revolt  to  Theodore; 
which  prompt  action  might  most  his  capital  has  been  threatened  by 
probably  have  saved,~was  de-  his  insurgent  rival,  Grobezie,  and 
termined  on.  it  is  possible  that  by  this  time  the 

Once  inaugurated,  no  delay  or  latter  is  a  new  ^'  King  of  Kings,'' 
circumlocution  has  hampered  the  anointed  by  the  Abuna.  It  is 
policy  of  the  War  Office.  Chief  also  possible  that  Theodore  has, 
command  of  the  expedition  has  ere  this,  been  driven  by  the  inva- 
been  given  to  Sir  Rob't  Napier,  an  sion  to  murder  his  captives, 
experienced  and  able  Indian  offl-  Supposing  both  these  contin- 
cer  and  now  the  Commander-in-  gencies  facts — in  that  case  against 
Chief  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  whom  does  Sir  Robert  Napier's 
An  invading  corps  of  12,000  men  expedition  proceed? 
—principally  Indian  troops  sup-  It  is  in  reality  what  the  London 
ported  by  a  small  European  con-  papers  characterize  it — **  a  leap  in 
tingent— was  selected  by  him;  all  the  dark."  And  it  is  a  long  and 
his  arrangements  were  promptly  very  doubtfVil  leap  into  very 
seconded  by  the  Home  Govern-  Egyptian  blackness, 
ment  and  we  see  him,  by  the  1st  The  war  i9  not  a  popular  one  at 
October,  already  landed  and  es-  home.  The  English  papers  cal- 
tablisbed  on  the  enemy's  terri-  culate  that  every  prisoner  libera- 
tory*.  ted  will   cost  from  J^00,000  to 

Theodore  has  burnt  his  en-  £500,000.  The  War  Office  de- 
trenched  camp  and  capital  at  mands  two  millions  of  pounds 
I>ebra  Tabor  and  fled  into  the  in-  *'  for  the  expenses  of  the  present 
terior.  But  this  amounts  to  little,  financial  year."  This  increased 
as  the  instincts  of  his  whole  peo-  expenditure  comes  home  to  the 
pie  are  so  thoroughly  nomadic  breeches' pocket  of  every  Briton  in 
that  the  destruction  of  a  town  theshapeof  a  taxof  onepenny  in 
does  not  affect  them  at  all.  the  pound,  with  a  probable  ad- 

Further  than  these  bare  facts,  dendum  of  two  pence  next  year, 
all  is  wild  speculation.  John   Bull  does  not  object  to 

We  know  the  country  is  wild —  taxation;  but  in  this  war  he  does 
almost  a  desert;  that  water  is  not  see  his  way  clear.  He  ac- 
fearftdly  scarce  along  the  table  cepts  the  *'  leap  in  the  dark"  the- 
lands,  and  that  transportation  is  ory,  and  he  kicks  thereat;  while 
therefore  barely  practicable.  It  he  does  not  see  that  great  good  is 
is  rational  to  suppose  that  the  to  result  from  this  mode  of  main- 
half-savage  and  illy  trained  mer-  taining  <*  British  prestige  in  the 
cenaries  of  Theodore  would  offer  East."  If  the  expedition  carries 
small  resistance  to  the  Bombay  on  desultory  warfare  for  years 
ttoops;  but  then  the  latter  |ire  and  exterminates  King  Theodore 
chasing  a  mirage,  and  where  one  and  his  faction  in  the  end,  it  only 
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does  what  native  Baft'  do  for  each 
other  every  year.  If  it  desolates 
towns,  it  only  does  what  the  peo- 
ple themselves  do  in  their  usual 
course  of  nomadic  life.  If  it  final- 
ly conquers  Abyssinia  and  estab- 
lishes an  African  as  well  as  an  In- 
dian empire — cut  honof  A  vast 
and  unproductive  tract,  sparsely 
settled,  and  without  ports,  would 
be  an  acquisition  impossible  to 
retain. 

So  John  Bull  spasmodically 
clasps  his  breeches'  pockets  and 
objects  to  the  expedition.  * 


That  it  will  give  to  Mure  his- 
tory a  romantic  episode;  that  it 
will  illustrate  its  pages  with  fresh 
deeds  of  British  heroism  and 
chivalry,  relieved  by  fresh  blun- 
ders in  the  commissariat  and  the 
Home  Offices;  and  that  it  will 
shorten  the  loaf  of  laboring  En- 
glishmen are  foregone  conclu- 
sions. 

That  it  will  accomplish  either 
object — the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers, or  the  upholding  ''British 
prestige  in  the  Easf'—is  a  matter 
for  the  future. 


THE   HAYKRSACK. 


Thkre  was  not  much  good  feel- 
ing betwen  the  Southern  cavalry 
and  infantry;  and  many  a  rough 
joke  was  passed  between  them. 
As  usual,  on  such  occasions,  the 
champions  who  boasted  most 
loudly  of  the  prowess  of  their  re- 
spective arms,  were  those,  who 
had  few  exploits  of  their  own  to 
extol.  To  make  a  striking,  but 
not  very  savory  comparison,  the 
contest  between  the  braggarts 
about  the  relative  pluck  of  the 
two  arms  was  not  unlike  the  dis- 
pute between  Butler  and  Bingham 
about  honesty  and  patriotism. 

So  rude  were  these  jokes,  that  a 
bold  trooper  would  rather  charge 
a  line  of  '^  boys  in  blue "  than 
ride  alone  along  a  line  of  ''boys 
in  grey."  The  foot-soldier  would 
be  just  as  reluctant  to  trudge  by, 
exposed  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 
a  squadron  of  cavalry.    An  ex- 


cavalry  man,  who  had  rather  not 
have  his  name  appear,  gives  us 
his  experience:  * 

We  had,  as  you  know,  some  of 
the  vilest  saddles  on  earth,  and 
as  a  consequence,  a  very  large 
number  of  sore-backed  horses. 
These  became  too  numerous  to 
guard,  and  "  a  loose  horse  with  a 
scab  on  his  back  "  was  a  familiar 
sight  to  every  soldier  of  every 
arm  of  the  service.  It  was  just 
when  there  was  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  these  loose  horses  running  at 

large,  that  I  had  to  pass  by 's 

brigade  of  infantry  sitting  on  the 
ground  at  a  rest  I  nerved  my- 
self as  well  as  I  could  to  meet  the 
annoyance.  But,  much  to  my 
surprise,  no  one  seemed  to  notice 
me.  I  had  to  go  very  plowly  to 
avoid  knocking  down  the  stacks 
of  guns,  but  I  had  got  half  way 
down  the  line,  and  was  congratu- 
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IfttiDg  myself  on  my  escape,  when 
a  voice  from  the  head  of  the 
brigade  saDg  out:  ^'herecomesa 
loose  horse  with  a  great  big  scab 
on  his  back  I"  My  spurs  got, 
somehow,  into  the  flanks  of  my 
horse,  there  was  a  wild  dash  for* 
ward,  and  a  big  dash  downward 
of  divers  and  sundry  stacks  of 
guns,  a  roar  in  my  ears,  and  the 
gauntlet  was  run. 

Per  contra,  we  get  the  retort  of 
a  trooper  to  a  tormenting  foot- 
soldier,  which  had  a  very  quieting 
effect.  Bill  B.  was  supposed  not 
to  be  very  fond  of  war,  having  un- 
fortunately taken  sick  Just  before 
every  battle  his  regiment  was  en- 
gaged in,  except  a  surprise  fight 
which  did  not  give  him  the  usual 
time  to  report  sick  and  get  to  the 
hospital.  He  was  very  talkative, 
however,  about  military  matters 
and  a  severe  critic  upon  military 
men:  and  doubtless  according  to 
the  new  standard  for  historic  ex- 
cellence, would  have  made  an  elo- 
quent historian  had  he  not  spoiled 
all  by  being  caught  in  ^ne  real 
fight.  Kow  Bill  B.  was  fond  of 
taunting  the  cavalry  with  their 
love  of  spurs  and  running.  A 
cavalry  man  passed  our  brigade 
one  day,  with  an  enormous  pair 
of  spurs.  Bill  stepped  out  to  have 
some  fun  and  he  had  it. 

Bill  B.  Mister,  dont  it  come 
quite  nateral  like  for  you  to  push 
them  thar  spurs  into  that  'ere 
hoss  when  you  sees  a  Yankee? 

Cavalry,  (without  turning  his 
head.)  Just  as  nateral  as  for  a 
d — d  fool  to  ask  questions! 

Exit  Bill  with  heightened  color 
and  eyes  on  the  ground. 


We  are  indebted  to  W.  F.  A., 
33d  If  orth  Carolina  regiment  for 
the  next  seven  anecdotes. 

When  our  army  was  marching 
to  meet  the  grand  hero,  who  nev- 
er saw  the  fitee  of  his  foe,  Gieneial 

,   when   in    the   vicinity  of 

Orange  C.  H.,  got  separated  from 
(lis  Staff  and  couriers,  and  after 
riding  some  distance  came  to  a 
high  fence  upon  which  was  perdi- 
ed  a  dirty,  ragged  specimen  of 
the  so-called,  kicking  his  heels 
and  whistling  to  himself. 

Man*  on  horscANick.  Let  down 
this  fence. 

Man  on  fence.  Let  it  down 
yourself. 

Man  on  horseback.  Do  you 
know  who  I  am? 

Man  on  fence.  Xo,  and  I  dont 
care  amed. 

Man  on  horseback.  I'm  Gen. 
,  commanding diviaion. 

Man  on  fence.  Thank  you  for 
the  information.  I'm  Phil  Ar- 
nold, Co.  K,  9th  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, and  if  you  want  that  fence 
let  down,  let  it  down  yourself. 

Lieutenant  N ,  of  the  27th 

North  Carolina  regiment,  is  my 
authority  for  this.  His  company 
was  from  the  mountains  of  West- 
em  North  Carolina,  and  of  course, 
very  healthy  and  robust  About 
the  third  year  of  the  war,  an  ^^- 
wind  "  from  the  Conscript  Camp 
blew  into  this  company  a  dirty, 
little,  tallow-faced,  post  mortem 
looking  fellow  from  Tar  Biver. 
Post  mortem  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation in  camp,  and  was  greeted 
on  all  sides  with,  **  Mister,  whar 
did  you  come  fix>m?"  *' Mister, 
who  did  dig  you  up?"  "  I  say, 
Mister,  up  in  the    mountains,  I 
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could  go  to  a  dosen  graye-yaids 
and  dig  up  in  every  one  of  them, 
fifty  better  looking  men  nor  you, 
bnt  I  wonld'nt  do  it.  'Tis  a  sin  to 
rob  a  grave-yard.  Mister,  who 
robbed  the  grave-yard  where  you 
was  buried?" 

Captain  A of  the  33d  N. 

C.  regiment,  Lane's  brigade,  com- 
manded a  company  from  that 
county  which  Aimished  an  ''  iron* 
clad  oath- taking,"  Marshal  for 
the  Federal  Courts  of  the  State. 
It  will  not  surprise  any  one,  there- 
fore, to  hear  that  22  out  of  27  of 
his  men  deserted  in  a  single  night 
just  before  the  surrender.  The 
morning  after  tiiis  occurrence,  an 
Irishman  in  the  Yankee  service 
mounted  the  breast*works  just  at 
daylight  and  began  bawling. 

''Captain  AI  Captain  A!  Cap- 
tain AI"  The  'very  boldness  of 
the  thing  kept  him  from  being 
shot,  by  exciting  a  desire  to  know 
his  object. 

'*  What  do  you  want  with  Capt. 
A?"  asked  some  one  in  reply. 

'*  Tell  him,  if  he'll  come  over 
to  our  side,  and  take  command  of 
his  company,  we'll  give  him  plenty 
of  chaase  and  coffee." 

Lieutenant  H.  33d  N.  C,  is 
my  authority  for  the  following: 

As  we  were  marching  into 
Pennsylvania,  in  1863,  Gen.  Lee 
happened  to  pass  by,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place 
between  two  soldiers. 

1st  Soldier.  There  goes  old 
Mars  Robert  with  ten  rations  of 
sense.  Well,  everybody  can't  be 
great,  and  I  would  be  satisfied 
with  one  ration. 

2nd  Soldier.  Why,  Tom,  one 
VOL.  rv.  NO.  IV. 


ration  of  sense  would  bust  your 
head  worse  nor  that  old  shell  we 
dodged  so  firom  at  SharpsburgI 

At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day's  fight,  a  portion  of  A.  F. 
Hill's  corps  was  forced  to  fall 
back  in  a  very  undignified  hurry. 
A  Brigadier  General  and  a  Lieu- 
tenant happened  to  be  making  ex- 
cellent time  in  the  same  direction, 
the  former  on  horse-back,  and  the 
latter  on  foot.  It  was  nip  and 
tuck  for  some  minutes,  but  the 
undergrowth  becoming  thicker 
and  tliicker,  the  foot-man  got 
ahead,  and  he  made  such  a  wide 
swath  that  the  horse-man  fol- 
lowed behind  him.  The  balls 
were  flying  too  thick  around  them 
to  permit  as  free  and  pleasant  an 
interchange  of  views  and  senti- 
ments, as  might  have  taken  place 
under  other  circumstances.  So 
soon,  however,  as  a  point  was 
reached  where  the  fire  of  our 
Northern  brethren  did  not  urge 
them  so  pressingly,  the  Lieuten- 
ant, who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag, 
turned  and  said  to  the  Brigadier: 

''  Greneral,  how  goes  the  fight?" 
The  General,  who  was  noted  for 
his  urbanity,  raised  his  cap  and 
courteously  responded: 

*'We  are  driving  them  hand- 
somely. Lieutenant,  very  hand- 
somely, sir!" 

While  A.  F.  Hill's  division  was 
tearing  up  the  B.  and  O.  B.  R» 
in  the  fall  of  1862,  Lane's  brigade 
of  that  division  was  ordered  further 
north  than  the  other  brigades, — 
in  fact  beyond  Hedgesville^where 
a  live  reb  was  a  curiosity.  At 
this  time,  the  Quartermasters  had 
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not  procured  new  clothing  to  take 
the  place  of  the  worn,  tattered 
and  ragged  relics  of  the  campaign 
into  ''My  Maryland,"  and  we 
were  a  set  of  ragamuffins— that's 
afiict.  Tearing  up  rail-roads  is 
not  a  very  unpleasant  business 
and  we  had  enjoyed  ourselves  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  when 
Gapt.  K.  of  the  7th  N.  C.  went  to 
a  house  to  get  something  cooked, 
and  got  into  quite  an  interesting 
conversation  with  the  good  lady 
of  the  house. 

Old  Lady.  You  is  an  officer, 
•isn't  you? 

Capt.  K.  Yes,  madam,  I  am 
a  captain  in  the  7th  N.  C.  in&n- 
try. 

Old  Lady.  (Triumphantly.)— 
Thar,  now,  Betsy  Ann,  I  told 
you  he  was  an  officer.  I  kin  tell 
an  officer  whenever  I  lays  my  two 
eyes  on  'em.  The  officers,  they  has 
the  seats  of  their  breeches  patched 
and  the  common  soldiers,  they 
doesn'tl 

On  the  night  after  the  battle  of 
"Jones' Farm,"  on  the  right  of 
Petersburg,  the  troops  that  had 
been  engaged,  and  driven  the  en- 
emy back,  were  kept  in  line  of 
battle,  as  the  enemy  still  kept  up 
a  desultory  fire;  just  enough  to 
keep  every  one  on  the  gut  vive  for 
amove  forward.  At  this  Junct- 
ure, we  heard  some  one  riding 
rapidly  toward  our  brigade,  and 
every  one  was  in  expectancy. — 
We  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  bear- 
er of  orders  for  us  to  move  on  the 
enemy.  Every  one  was  breath- 
less. You  could  have  almost 
heard  a  pin  drop  as  the  rider  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.  Soon  we  could 
see  and  recognize  the  rider,  in  the 


portly  and  unmistakable  penon- 
age  of  Greneral  j  who  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  our  division. 
Now  we  are  convinced  that  we 
will  have  to  encounter  the  enemy, 
for  we  had  Just  heard  that  Gener- 
al   was  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  division.  But  hush! 
Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
At  the  very  top  of  his  voio^  in  a 
very  excited  manner,  he  shouts— 
"Where  is  Lane's  brigade?"— 
(By a  hundred  voices.)  "Here." 

"  Where  is regiment?"  Ans. 

"Here."    "Where  is  Col. ?" 

Ans.  "Here."  (Just  audible) 
"  Colonel,  have  you  got  anything 
to  drink?" 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  gives  an 
anecdote  of  one  of  Forrest's  men: 

As  old  Bedford  was  noted  for 
his  coolness  and  bravery,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  tell  of  the  grit  of 
his  men: 

The  day  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Pillow,  Forrest  sent  Nealy's 
brigade  to  make  a  feint  upon 
Memphis.  Arriving  at  Baleigh, 
nine  mUes  from  town,  Lieut.  W. 
was  sent  out  with  six  men  to  re- 
connoitre. After  leaving  the 
command  some  five  miles,  we  came 
across  a  squad  of  seventeen  Yan- 
kees, killed  their  captain,  and  put 
them  to  rout.  We  were  so  '^tuck 
up  "  by  our  victory,  that  we  con- 
cluded that  we  would  take  the 
town,  and  we  pushed  on  for  that 
purpose.  When  we  had  got  with- 
in about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
town,  we  met  a  force  of  three 
hundred  Yankee  cavalry.  Our 
Lieutenant  having  been  taught 
the  blufi*  game  by  old  Bedford, 
determined  to  show  a  bold  front, 
and  make  at  least,  the  pretence 
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of  a  fight.  We  found  on  taking 
to  our  heels  that  there  were  some 
«wift  fellows  behind  us.  In  mak- 
ing a  short  bend  in  the  road,  the 
horse  of  A.  McC.  was  shot  and 
felL  McG.  thought  that  his  best 
plan  would  be  to  '*  play  'possum'* 
and  pretend  that  he  was  dead. 
The  foremost  Yankees  passed  by, 
shouting,  '^  here's  your  damned 
rebel." 

''You  are  a  pack  of  liars,"  said 
McC.  to  himself. 

One  who  was  behind,  in  the 
chase,  stopped,  and  got  down,  but 
whether  to  play  Butler,  or  good 
Samaritan,  I  don't  know.  If  the 
former,  he  got  hot  lead  instead  of 
-cold  spoons,  for  McC.  shot  him, 
seized  his  horse,  and  by  making  a 
wide  circuit,  succeeded  in  rejoin- 
ing his  comrades,  who  had  given 
him  up  as  lost. 

A  member  of  the  celebrated 
Fegram  battery,  who  is  now  re- 
siding in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  gives 
an  incident  in  the  history  of  a 
comrade. 

Henry  C.  Thompson,  the  son  of 
a  well-known  citizen  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  was  a  jolly,  brave,  gen- 
erous, kind-hearted  lad  of  some 
eighteen  summers.  His  wit,  im- 
perturbable good  humor  and  high 
toned  qualities  made  him  the  fa- 
vorite of  the  company.  His  songs 
and  Jokes  enlivened  the  march 
and  the  camp-fire.  His  favorite, 
among  all  the  patriotic  songs, 
with  which  he  cheered  the  dreary 
march  and  the  gloomy  bivouac, 
was ''My  Maryland."  He  sang 
it  as  though  the  air  and  words  in- 
spired him  with  a  deeper  love  for 
that  noble  and  down-trodden 
State. 


On  the  way  to  Sharpsburg,  he 
asked  permission  of  his  captain  to 
act  as  No.  1  at  his  piece;  Elated 
with  the  success  of  his  application, 
he  sang  "My  Maryland"  for 
many  miles  before  reaching  the 
battle-ground.  The  battery  was 
thrown  into  a  position  to  enfilade 
an  advancing  column  of  Blue 
Coats,  and  terrible  was.  the  de- 
struction it  made.  As  the  shells 
burst  in  their  ranks,  a  stanza  firom 
the  favorite  song  rose  above  the 
noise  of  the  explosion.  The  Yan- 
kees seeing  that  the  battery  must 
be  silenced  at  all  hazards,  conr- 
centrated  many  guns  upon  it  f^om 
the  opposite  heights,  and  the  fire 
became  intolerable.  8till  Henry 
sang  on  lustily  and  cheerily  "  My 
Maryland  I"  The  battery  was  at 
length  ordered  away.  Henry  then 
said  to  his  captain,  "I  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  you  have 
granted  me.  But,  captain,  'run 
i^^SS^f  9  '^^9  ^^e  patrol  will  catch 
you'  seems  to  be  a  more  popular 
air  than  '  My  Maryland,'  and  I'll 
try  my  heels  instead  of  my  voicel" 
Poor  Henry!  he  was  killed  at  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mine  at  Peters- 
burg in  the  summer  of  '64,  when 
22  of  his  comrades  yielded  up 
their  lives  for  their  country. 

J.  H.  H. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend. 
Captain  J.  A.  G.,  27th  N.  C.  re- 
giment, for  the  next  three  anec- 
dotes: 

In  November,  1862,  Cooke's  N. 
C.  brigade,  on  the  march  to 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  passed 
by  Hood's  ever  memorable  Texas 
brigade,  which  was  resting  on  the 
side  of  the  road. 

The  cross  fire  of  wit  and  rep- 
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artee,  turaal  whenever  two  bodies 
of  our  troops  met,  ran  high : 
neither  party,  however,  getting 
much  the  advantage,  tiii  Major  S. 
of  the  46th  North  Oarolina,  whose 
ruddy  face  and  aldermanic  pro- 
portions might  induce  a  casual 
observer  to  believe  him  a  wor- 
shipper at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus, 
came  riding  along  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  A  tall,  ragged, 
hare-footed  Texan  stepping  to 
the  middle  of  the  road  just  as  he 
came  up,  eyed  him  a  moment,  aiid 
then  sniffing  the  air  two  or  three 
times,  turned  to  his  comrades  and 
remarked.  ^*  Ah  I  boys,  I'm 
ahead  of  you  all  now;  a  smell  of 
that  man  is  just  as  good  afl  a 
drink  at  any  time." 

Among  all  the  poor  horses  in 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
during  the  winter  of  1864—6,  few, 
if  any,  came  nearer  being  literal- 
ly skin  and  bones,  than  the  one 
owned  by  the  Adjutant  of  the 
27th  North  Carolina  regiment. — 
On  one  occasion,  the  Sergeant 
Major  of  this  regiment,  having  to 
pass  through  the  camp  of  Davis' 
Mississippi  brigade,  on  this  horse, 
was  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
remarks  made  concerning  both 
horse  and  rider.  At  last,  when 
he  had  almost  passed  the  last 
regiment,  and  was  congratulating 
himself  on  being  nearly  out  of 
their  reach;  one  fellow  rushed  out 
of  his  tent,  and  called  to-  him  in  a 
very  earnest  manner. 

*^  Mister,  mister,  hold  on  a  min- 
ute." 

The  Sergeant  thinking,  from  the 
innocent  look  and  earnest  manner 
of  the  man,  that  he  must  have 
business  with  him,  halted.    The 


ibUow  coming  up,  inquired  very 
innocently: 

^^Are  you  going  to  the  tan- 
yard?" 

''No,"  replied  the  Sergeant, 
"  why  do  you  ask  that?" 

''Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  sol- 
dier, "  only,  I  was  going  to  ad- 
vise you  to  take  the  bones  out  of 
that  hide  before  you  get  there,  or 
they  won't  receive  it." 

In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1864,  Grant  made  one  of  his  many 
movements  to  try  and  turn  onr 
right  or  extend  his  lines  further, 
so  as  to  compel  us  to  lengthen  out 
our  line  which  was  already  very 
thin.  Among  the  troops  sent  to 
oppose  him,  was  Cooke's  N.  C- 
brigade,  which  had  just  received 
a  lot  of  raw  recruits  a  few  days 
before,  who  had  never  yet  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  musketry.  When 
this  brigade  reached  the  place  as- 
signed it,  the  Yankee  sharpshoot- 
ers were  within  fifty  or  seventy-five 
yards  of  the  works,  safely  enscon- 
ced behind  trees,  and  made  it 
quite  unpleasant  for  any  man  to 
raise  his  head  above  the  level  of 
the  works. 

The  General  soon  ordered  out 
our  sharpshooters  to  dislodge 
them.  As  they  mounted  the  works 
and  started  forward,  the  raw  re- 
cruits looked  at  them  in  perfect 
surprise. 

Pretty  soon  one  fellow,  fresh 
from  home,  turned  to  another  of 
the  same  sort  and  inquired — 
"  Where  in  the  world  do  you  reck- 
on those  fellows  were  going?" 

"  Oh!  I  don't  know,"  says  the 
other,  "  without  they  are  going 
to  get  round  those  Yanks  and 
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-drive  them  up  so  that  we  can  catch 
>cm.'» 

An  officer  of  the  5th  Texas, 
isende  us  from  Kentucky,  the  two 
anecdotes  helow: 

The  gallant  Captain  F.  of  the 
bih  Texas  infantry,  was  hit  in  the 
groin  hy  a  spent  hall,  at  the  bat^ 
tie  of  the  Wilderness,  while  his 
boys  were  hotly  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  so  severe  was  the 
shock,  that  it  brought  the  gallant 
Captain  to  the  ground.  Your 
correspondent  was  at  the  time,  a 
courier  to  Greneral  Gregg,  com- 
manding the  Texans,  and  very 
•oon  after  the  Captain's  fall,  was 
ordered,  by  General  G.,  to  direct 
the  6th  Texas  to  fkll  back,  as  the 
enemy  was  overpowering  us. — 
On  reaching  the  5th  Texas,  know- 
ing Captain  F.  to  be  a  senior  offi- 
cer, and  acting  field  officer,  I 
endeavored  to  find  out  from  him 
at  what  point  I  could  find  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  commanding. 
The  Captain  could  give  me  no  in- 
formation, but  immediately  beset 
me  with  entreaties  to  allow  him 
to  have  my  horse,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  off  the  field,  and  avoid 
capture.  Explaining  to  him  that 
I  had  orders  of  importance,  that 
needed  dispatch,  and  that  I  could 
not  give  up  my  horse,  I  went 
down  the  line.  The  boys  fell 
back  immediately  after,  and  when 
out  of  danger,  and  in  reforming, 
to  and  behold,  whom  should  I  see 
in  all  the  vigor  of  activity,  but 
the  mortally  wounded,  or  at  least 
intended  victim  of  Camp  Chase, 
iny  friend  Captain  F. 

"  Halloo,  Capt"  says  I—**  I  see 
jon  are  not  captured." 

"  No,  Bob,  by  gar,  I'll  tell  you 


how  it  was.  It  was  a  spent  ball 
that  hit  me,  but  it  felt  so  much 
like  a  cannon  ball,  that  I  thought 
my  leg  was  carried  away—and  I 
thought  so  strongly,  that  I  laid 
there  until  the  boys  had  Mien 
back  a  hundred  yards,  when  see- 
ing the  Yanks  coming,  I  con- 
cluded just  to  try  my  leg,  and  by 
gar.  Bob,  for  four  hundred  yards, 
I  run  like  a  deer— and  here  I  am." 
A  braver  man  than  old  D.  C — 
Texas  never  sent  to  the  field. 

The  law,  authorizing  Qnarter- 
mlisters  to  impress  articles  actn* 
ally  indispensable,  was  often 
abused.  This  was  so  well-known 
that  '^  pressing,"  in  the  common 
language  of  the  soldiers,  meant 
taking  without  leave,  in  other 
words,  stealing. 

During  Gen.  Lee^  first  invasion 
of  Yankee  territory,  and  especial- 
ly when  "  the  boys  in  grey"  were 
marching  through  '^My  Mary- 
land," the  contact  between  oar 
soldiers  and  the  civilians  along 
the  line  of  march,  gave  occasion 
to  many  amusing  anecdotes.  One 
in  particular  will  I  favor  the 
"  Haversack"  with.  While  "  the 
boys"  were  passing  through  Ha- 
gerstown,  Maryland,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  they  scattered  no  little 
in  search  of  good  rations  and 
stores,  at  which  to  spend  their 
evenings.  Among  those  who  were 
specially  in  need  of  a  good  article 
of  Northern  made  cavalry  boots, 
was  a  rebel  Sambo,  chief  cook  and 
head  waiter  of  Capt.  S.'s  mess. — 
Entering  a  large  dry  goods  estab- 
lishment, where  clerks  and  mer- 
chants were  busy  in  selling  off  to 
a  crowd  of  ragged  rebs.  Sambo 
called   for   "a  par   of  ca-val-ry 
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boots.  '>  The  merchant  laid  before 
his  ebony  cnstomer  a  lot  of  fine 
cavalry  boots,  from  which  to  select. 
Sambo  suited  hinjself  and  asked 
the  price.  "Ten  dollars, »»  re- 
sponded the  yendor.  Diving  down 
into  a  capacious  pocket.  Sambo 
brought  to  light  a  dirty  and  greasy 
roll  of  "  promises  to  pay"  by  the 
Government  so-called,  very  inno- 
cently  laid  down  a  ten  dollar  bill 
to  the  merchant 

"We don't  take  that  kind  of 
money  here,  it  ain't  current." 

"  Current?  Boss,"  says  Sambo, 
with  rolling  and  wonder-struck 
eyes,  "  why,  sar,  dat  am  good  in 
de  Pedercy— no  body  down  dar 
'fuses  to  hab  it." 

"Can't  help  it,  it  ain't  good 
here,"  replied  the  resolute  vendor. 

Sambo  eyed  the  man,  then  look- 
ed at  his  boots,  then  again  at  the 
man,  then  at  his  boots,  and  on  a 
sudden,  when  merchant's  eye  was 
turned  for  a  moment,  he  grabbed 
his  ten  dollar  bill  from  the  coun- 
ter, slung  the  boots  over  his 
shoulder,  and  'midst  the  roar  and 
yells  of  the  purchasing  rebs,  made 
flEMt  strides  for  the  door,  with  the 
exclamation,  "  well,  Boas.  1  press- 
es dsse  here  boots  !^^ 

Natchez,  Mississippi,  tells  us 
what  opinion  the  cavalry  had  of 
walking: 

AtGreneral  Gray's  Head-quar- 
ters, in  the  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment, during  the  year  1864, 
was  an  orderly  who  belonged  to 
the  28th  Louisiana  infantry,  and 
having  been  detailed  as  courier, 
at  Brigade  Head-quarters,  was 
mounted  and  made  to  feel,  very 
sensibly,  the  difference  between  a 
"Butter-milk    Banger,"   and    a 


"Web-foot,"  in  point  of  com- 
fort. One  day,  while  a  lot  of  his 
regimental  acquaintances  were  to 
see  him,  they  began  to  talk  of 
what  branch  of  the  service  each 
one  would  prefer,  in  case  they  hud 
to  "  do  it  over  again."  One  said 
he  would  like  to  be  an  artillery- 
man, another,  a  cavalry-man, 
and  another  said  he'd  stick  to 
the  in&ntry. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  our  courier, 
with  j  considerable  warmth  as 
though  he  meant  what  he  said: 
"I  would'nt  be  Jeff  Davis  if  there 
was  walking  in  it"        J.  n.  j. 

Independence,  Missouri,  gives 
us  a  new  version  of  an  old  story: 

Morgan  Fobaging.  —  Some 
six  miles  from  Batavia,  a  little 
town  in  Ohio,  General  Morgan's 
command  passed  a  small  house, 
whose  master  rejoiced  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  flock  of  geese,  headed 
by  a  sturdy  old  gander,  of  most 
dignified  demeanor.  The  house 
stood  near  the  road,  and  the 
wood  pile  lay  immediately  in 
front  of  the  house  beside  the  gate- 
As  we  passed,  an  old  woman  with 
specks  on  her  head,  and  knitting 
in  her  hand,  stood  in  the  gate- 
way, and  the  geese  (most  of 
them^including  the  gander)  on 
one  foot  each  among  the  chips  of 
the  wood  pile,  all  gazing  with 
stupid  curiosity  at  the  passing 
rebel  soldiers. 

Young  L.,  of  the  Texans,  had 
helped  himself  at  the  last  town  to 
some  fishing  hooks  and  lines 
(what  was  it  a  soldier  wouldn't 
take?)  with  red  corks—we've  all 
seen  them.  Begging  a  few  grains 
of  com  from  a  comrade,  he  fasten- 
ed one  on  a  hook,  and  after  throw- 
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ing  the  balance  of  the  corn  to 
them,  he  pitched  this  grain  at  the 
old  gander,  who  gathered  it  up  in 
hot  haste.  To  wrap  the  line 
around  the  pummel  of  his  saddle, 
stick  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gal- 
lop gaily  away,  was  the  work  of 
an  instant.  The  gander  followed 
with  flopping  wings,  and  a  th^ool 
th — coining  expression  of  great 
indignation,  and  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  laughter  of  the  entire 
command,  who  saw  the  manoeuvre. 
The  old  woman  having  her  specks 
on  her  head,  couldn^t  see  the  line, 
and  (simple-minded  creature !) 
took  it  into  her  head  that  L.  was 
running  from  the  gander.  So,  to 
allay  his  supposed  fear,  she  rush- 
ed into  the  road,  held  her  knitting 
high  above  her  head,  and  increased 
the  fun  immensely  by  shouting, 


^^Don't  run,mi8terl  Don't  run  I 
He  won't  hurt  youl  He  won't 
hurtyoul" 

But  L.  lost  his  gander;  for  the 
line  gave  way,  and  the  old  fel- 
low, after  having  cleared  seventy- 
flve  or  more  yards  in  less  than  a 
half  dozen  skips,  rolled  over 
among  the  tall  grass  by  the  road 
side,  and  when  we  left  him,  he 
was  flat  on  his  back,  his  bill  ex- 
tended, a  yard  or  so  of  the  line 
protruding  from  his  throat,  a 
mild,  but  still  indignant  thool — 
thool  could  be  heard,  and  his 
webbed  feet  slowly  beat  the  air 
as  clouds  of  dust  settled  upon, 
around,  and  about  him,  and  the 
cruel  remarks,  gibes,  jeers,  and 
laughter  of  the  passing  soldiers, 
but  added  an  additional  ludicrous- 
ness  to  his  already  pitiable,  but 
laughable  condition.  n.  w. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MONTH. 


Foreign  Olimpses;   Home  Politics;   Everyday  Matters. 


FoREicRN  Glimpses.— European 
politics  seem  as  much  in  a  mud- 
dle as  our  own.  The  dark  cloud 
that  lowered  on  the  horizon  of 
Europe  is  temporarily  dissipated 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the 
French  Emperor,  its  acceptance 
by  Italy  and  its  sullen  endorse- 
meiit  by  the  Great  Powers.  The 
war  would  not  merely  have  been 
one  for  boundaries^erasing  old 
land  marks  in  a  re-distribution  of 
the  balance  of  power.  The  bit- 
ter elements  of  religion  would 
have  been  mixed  with  those  of 
policy    and    politics—adding     a 


glare  of  fanaticism  to  the  smoul- 
dering flres  of  sectional  hate. 

The  war  would  have  been  short, 
perhaps;  it  would  have  been  sharp 
as  decisive.  For  we  could  scarce 
expect  the  scenes  of  the  '^  Seven 
Days'  War"— a  test  of  the  needle- 
gun  against  smooth  bores— re-en- 
acted in  a  trial  between  the  im- 
proved needle-gun  and  the  chasse- 
pot. 

The  civilized  world  should  raise 
a  Tr  Deum  that  Europe  was  not 
drenctted  with  a  strife  more  ter- 
rible than  the  century  has  yet 
seen;    that  the  plains  of  Bome 
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did  not  resound  with  a  cannonade, 
the  ooncuBseion  of  which  would 
have  shaken  the  remote  thrones 
of  the  old  world,  while  its  echoes 
rumbled  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  money  market. 

The  decision  of  Napoleon,  in 
sending  French  bayonets  to  prick 
the  memory  of  Victor  Emanuel — 
the  yery  move  deprecated  as  like- 
iy  to  precipitate  war— has  alone 
prevented  it  so  fkr. 

What  result  the  postponement, 
and  final  reftisal  of  a  European 
Congress  may  have,  it  is  hard  to 
HAj ;  but  the  move  towards 
^strengthening  the  French  army 
'*  as  a  surer  means  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  Europe;^'  and  the 
strengthening  the  Koman  contin- 
gent,^ by  20,000  men,  looks  like 
wan  The  recent  changes  of  the 
Italian  Ministry  ;  the  iodignant 
notes  of  General  Manabrea  and 
the  rumors  of  great  commotion 
among  the  Italian  people  —  who 
really  don't  care  who  governs 
them— mean  little  as  to  its  final 
eolution.  But  they  all  tend  to 
show  that  the  newly  fledged  King- 
dom of  Italy  cannot  walk  in  the 
straight-forward  paths  of  Di- 
plomacy, without  support  from 
the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove 
that  first  placed  it  in  the  company 
of  the  Great  F<fwers. 

The  rapidly  failing  health  of 
the  Pope  may  tend  to  solve  the 
question.  The  very  complications 
arising  on  his  death  would  de- 
mand a  vigorous  policy  from  all 
Europe,  where  they  cannot  touch 
the  present  question. 

LONDOK  filled  two  months  ear- 
lier than  usual,  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  demanded  by  the 
Fenian  excitement,  and  the  Abys- 


sinian war:  and  the  whirl  of  an 
ante-Christmas  season  was  chron- 
icled in  our  foreign  files  by  fdu 
from  Big-Wigs  of  one  d^^ree  to 
Big- Wigs  of  another. 

The  Fenian  executions  at  Man- 
chester threatened  terrible  out- 
breaks. The  three  condemned, 
had  a  strong  hold  upon  their  peo- 
ple, and  the  strong  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Queen, 
and  failing  in  pardon  or  reprieve, 
has  made  the  hatred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment bitter  and  outspoken.— 
In  England,  it  has  kept  a  large 
regular  force  on  the  alert;  and  the 
bold— if  ill  considered  and  reck- 
less—attempt to  blow  up  Clerken 
well  prison  shows  the  necessity 
for  them. 

In  Ireland,  many  a  new  volun- 
teer to  the  Fenian  ranks,  and  the 
huge  f\ineral  demonstrations  in 
Cork  and  Dublin  show  how  deep- 
seated  is  this  feeling.  And  its 
echoes  are  grim  and  vengeful  on 
this  side,  showing  what  the  spirit 
would  work,  were  not  the  power 
wanting. 

The  Abyssinian  Expedition  we 
consider  important  enough  to  con- 
sider at  length,  elsewhere  in  Urn 
number. 

Among  the  most  note-worthy 
points*  of  the  Session  was  the 
march  of  Democracy.  Mr.  D'ls- 
raeli's  ^'HouseholdSufirageBiU," 
and  the  strong  language  in  which 
he  defended  it,  was  a  huge  stride 
towards  Reform;  and  he  has  even 
cut  in  before  John  Bright,  and 
taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
that  ponderous  vessel  of  Beform. 
Clear-headed  and  keen-sighted  be- 
yond his  compeers,  Mr.  D^Israeli 
never  ventilates  a  measure  till  the 
country  is  ripe  for  it;  and  his  bold 
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cbampioDship  df  so  sweeping  a 
change,  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
need  for  it. 

The  vexed  question  of  ^^  Ala- 
bama "  claims  was  again  brought 
up,  and  the  correspondence  ashed 
for,  but  we  see  little  reason  to  be- 
lieye  the  United  States  will  be 
satisfied  now  any  more  than  a  year 
since.  The  Confederate  Bond- 
holders, too,  haye  now  high  legal 
authority  for  believing  their 
claims  can  be  regarded^  as  an  off- 
aet  in  case  of  allowance  oi  the 


It  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  note  that  the  Grecian 
Steamer,  '^  Banhoulinaj^^  whose 
late  explosion  was  fatal  to  some 
40  out  of  70  persons  on  board, 
was  the  well  known  Blockade 
runner,  '^Colonel  Lamb."  She 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
Wilmington  people,  and  had  just 
been  sold  and  armed  for  the 
Greek  Government. 

Parliament  has  just  acyourned 
till  the  15th  of  February,  and  the 
members  have  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections for  their  Christmas  coun- 
try flrolics;  but  grim  visaged  war 
and  the  very  wrinkled  front  of 
the  Fenians  have  not  kept  Lon- 
don from  enjoying  itself.  The 
barring  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
was  a  blow  to  the  pleasure  lovers. 
It  was  about  the  oldest  and  most 
fashionable  London  theatre;  and 
Miss  Kellogg— the  American  Pri- 
naa-Donna— had  just  made  so 
great  a  success  there  as  to  war- 
rant the  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the 
rest  of  her  engagement. 

PABisis  gay  and  brilliant  on 
the  surfkce,  though  she  has  some- 
what quieted  down  since  the  Ex- 
position.   Thousands  of  strangers 


linger  after  the  great  exodus;  the 
meeting  of  the  Corps  LsgisUUif 
keeps  them  on  the  qui  vive;  the 
boulevards  are  full  and  the  shops 
glitter.  Paris  is  gay  and  brilliant 
superficially,  but  under  the  bright 
crust  ^he  political  lava  is  seething 
and  bubbling  with  a  vigor  that 
threatens  to  burst  through.  Tel- 
egrams and  a  well  tutored  French 
press  tell  us  France  is  tranquil. 
The  Emperor  in  his  late  speech 
congratulated  himself,  France  and 
the  world  in  general,  on  the  per^ 
feet  peace  and  good  will  to  all 
men  existing  there.  And  yet  the 
populace  are  in  a  state  of  almost 
open  disaffection— are  ready  to 
don  the  red  cap  and  sweep  the 
broad  avenues  of  *'  Strategic  Par- 
is'' with  a  new  carmagnole.  Only 
the  iron  hand,  prompt  to  direct 
the  schemes  of  the  subtle  head, 
can  wave  back  the  storm  mutter- 
ing hoarse  and  near,  and  with  a 
hundred  thousand  unemployed 
operatives  clamoring  for  bread, 
such  scenes  as  lately  threatened 
open  riot  at  the  cemetery  of  Mont- 
martre  show  how  enclosing  that 
firm  grasp  must  be.  In  the 
country  departments,  the  admi- 
rable distribution  of  the  govern- 
ment officials,  their  patronage  and 
a  muzzled  press  secure  a  r^re- 
sentation  sufficient  to  make-  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Corps  Legislatif;  but 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Impe- 
rial Paris— with  all  the  machinery 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear— re- 
turns a  city  representation  almost 
unanimous  on  the  opposition. 

If  a  greater  King  than  the 
Nephew  of  his  Uncle  were  to  stif- 
fen thatlron  hand,  there  is  scarce 
a  doubt  that  forty-eight  hours 
would  see  the  Napoleon  family  in 
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flight  from  Paris— three  eager 
contestants  grappling  for  the 
crown  and  the  mad  carnival  of 
revolution  in  full  height  of  frenzied 
revel. 

Pbttssia  sits  tranquil,  but  watch- 
fhl,  in  the  easy  seat  she  has  made 
herself.  Suddenly  raised— less 
by  the  needle-gun  than  by  the  as- 
tute aggression  of  Bismarck — 
from  a  second-rate  power  to  per« 
haps  the  first  in  Europe,  she  hes- 
itated long  before  throwing  her 
new  influence  against  the  general 
conference  of  European  Powers. 
Five  years  since  had  Napoleon 
invited  the  Kings  to  meet  him  in 
Congress,  the  Kings  .had  not 
dared  to  refuse.  To-day  they  co- 
quet before  they  accept;  some 
ask  explanations,  as  Prussia  did — 
and  finally  all  decline.  Until  the 
last  war  there  is  little  doubt  the 
balance  of  power  rested  in  France. 
There  is  still  less  now  that  it  has 
gone  over  the  frontier. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  last 
month  there  was  a  large  meeting 
at  Berlin  on  the  much  vexed  ques- 
tion of  United  States  finances.— 
Of  course  it  ran  into  political 
channels,  when  U.  S.  Minister 
Fay  attacked  Thad.  Stevens,  de- 
nounced him  as  a  demagogue  and 
repudiator,  and  denied  that  his 
views  were  those  of  the  American 
people. 

AtrsTBiA,  breathless  and  crip- 
pled afted  her  fierce  wrestle  and 
violent  fall,  still  lifts  her  voice  in 
the  chorus  of  the  great.  Bepre- 
senting  a  government,  not  a  na- 
tionality, her  sole  influence  lies  in 
the  necessity  to  Europe  of  keeping 
her  intact.  Partitioned  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  powers, 
her  people   could   have   no   less 


voice  in  the  inspirations  of  thdr 
rulers  ; — ^their  dismemberment 
would  cause  constant  complica- 
tions and  endless  wars.  So  Bar- 
on Yon  Beust  goes  for  secret 
conference  to  England,  flashes 
back  to  visit  the  French  Emperor 
— and  lo!  Austria  accepts  the  Con- 
ference! But  the  court  circle  of 
Vienna  is  little  troubled  with 
weightier  matters  than  f^tes  and 
ihshion,  and  whirls  along  in  that 
brilliant  elegance  that  makes  the 
city  the  rival  of  Paris.  One  of 
the  oddest  humors  of  their  season 
is  a  secret  society,  sworn  to  wage 
war  on  ladies'  trains,  each  mem- 
ber binds  himself  to  tread  upon 
each  and  every  train  he  encoun- 
ters in  the  street  with  sufllcdent 
force  to  tear  it.  If  apologies  are 
useless  and  the  indignant  lady  de- 
mands legal  damages,  the  society 
is  responsible  for  the  same. 

In  St.  Pstbrsburg,  the  Bus- 
sian  Bear  is  quietly  sucking  his 
paws  and  blinking  in  a  red-eyed 
way  at  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  is 
strengthening  his  internal  re- 
sources, however;  buUding  rail- 
ways, examining  improvements 
in  small  arms  and  cannon,  and 
improving  his  naval  armament 
A  gentleman  direct  from  Russia 
informs  us  that  many  Confeder- 
ates are  there  employed,  more 
than  one  of  them  doing  well  and 
standing  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  government. 

TuRKET,  meanwhile,  is  in  a 
lethargic  state  from  which  the 
rest  of  Europe  does  not  care  to 
wake  her;  being  profoundly  in- 
different whether  she  smokes  opi- 
um at  home,  or  makes  war  on  her 
Christian  subjects  in  Crete. 

EvBRY'  Day  Matters.— But 
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while  OUT  Southern  people  are 
still  saddened  by  memories  of  the 
past,  and  shadowed  by  the  dark 
cloads  of  the  future,  the  whole 
North  has  resounded  with  merry- 
makings and  amusement. 

Godly  Boston,  the  holy,  hub 
whence  the  spokes  of  a  far  in- 
ferior universe  radiate,  has  begun 
to  replace  sack^cloth  with  fine 
linen,  dirt*secretlng  brown  with 
purple,  and  in  a  measure  to  don 
the  cap  and  bells,  and  take  the 
initiatory  steps  of  a  merry  can-can, 
Boston  has  eyer  been  a  fair 
smooth  rind,  with  a  very  rotten 
core.  She  has  ever  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  somewhat  obtrusive 
virtue,  a  middle  stratum  of  wild 
dissipation,  and  a  substratum  of 
bold  debauchery;  it  was  necessary 
to  know  her  well  to  appreciate  this. 
Of  late  years,  the  city  of  the 
Common  has  taken  to  even  super- 
ficial frivolties.  She  has  permitted 
her  daughters  to  go  out  of  their 
own  houses  and  give  crowed  and 
gay  balls  at  "Papanti's  Hall;" 
she  has  even  allowed  them  to 
dance  the  *^  Grerman  "  thereat,  and 
has  taken  a  long  and  alterative 
dose  of  the  '^  Black  Crookl" 

But  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
last  month  to  see  the  dignified 
and  exemplary  town  go  into  a 
wild  saturnalia  of  flunkeyism,  and 
lick  with  super-spaniel  servility, 
the  foot  that  administered  the 
soundest  kicking  to  America  and 
her  "  representative  "  society. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  his  assaults  on 
America.  That  they  were  in 
many  instances  bitterly  true,  and 
for  that  reason  only  the  more 
libelous;  that  he  chose  the  most 
flagrant  cases  of    grossness  and 


absurdity  that  came  under  his 
view — we  propose  hereafter  to 
show  in  extenso.  But  it  is  beyond 
doubt  true,  that  a  perfect  howl  of 
indignation  rose  from  the  nation 
still  writhing  under  his  cruel  lash; 
and  no  where  was  the  howl  loud- 
er, or  more  prolonged  —  big^r 
with  threats  of  future  vengeance 
or  breathing  more  sleepless  vigi- 
lance against  future  in-roads  of 
Cockney  barbarians—than  round 
the  classic  purlieus  of  Boston 
Common.  The  very  shaft  of 
Bunker  Hill  would  have  straight- 
ened into  more  indignant  erect- 
ness  had  it  been  able. 

Mr.  Dickens  arrived  in  Boston 
last  month.  At  the  first  notice 
of  his  coming  to  this  country, 
Boston  was  agitated  to  its  very 
frog-pond.  Its  press,  its  citizensy 
and  its  representative  publishing- 
house  repudiated  the  base  slander 
that  Mr.  Dickens  could  read  first 
in  any  other  city;  and  the  hinta 
of  the  New  York  press  to  that 
efiect  were  proven  equally  false 
and  malicious.  Then. came  the 
news  of  the  farewell  dinner  Lon- 
don gave  her  pet  literary  child. 
Every  course  of  that  dinner  was 
snified  from  afar  by  the  dilated 
nostrils  of  our  Athens.  Every 
word  over  the  wine  was  treasured 
up  as  the  very  myrrh  of  eloquence 
and  spikenard  of  wisdom.  Every 
crumb  swept  from  that  feast  of 
reason  was  treasured  as  precious 
flavoring  for  an  inflated  batter  of 
pudding  of  editorial,  served  up 
with  the  richest  of  flunkey  sauce. 

Glances  at .  her  journals,  how- 
ever, do  not  convince  us  that  the 
march  of  morals  is  as  rapid  in 
New  England  as  the  march  of 
pedestrianism.    Murders,  whiskey 
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riots,  diTorces  and  a  black  cata- 
logue of  namelcBS  evilB  fill  their 
columne,  and  lead  lu  to  suspect 
the  increase  of  her  spiritual  has 
been  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of 
her  material  wealth.  She  sends 
much  sympathy  and  even  a  few 
dollars  to  Crete;  she  gives  the 
South,  in  its  dire  need,  homilies, . 
tracts,  many  kicks  and  very  few 
halfpence.  She  sends  missiona- 
ries abroad,  who  might  advan- 
tageously work  at  home;  and, 
closing  her  eyes  to  the  abases  at 
her  own  door,  cries  aloud  the  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  the  man  op- 
posite. She  nevertheless  makes 
eome  very  good  books  and  num- 
berless indifferent  shoes— both  of 
which  products  penetrate  into  the 
South;  and  she  manufactures  Vir- 
gin ^'  marms"  for  our  miscegene 
«chools  and  worthy  Head-Centres 


for  the  fetid  lodges  of  oar  Loyal 
Leagues. 

Occasionally  we  are  reminded 
of  the  old  days,  before  New  En- 
gland went  mad  over  the  n^pro 
and  the  greenback,  by  the  silent 
fkll  of  one  of  the  old  oaks,  stand- 
ing as  landmarks  of  the  past.  The 
recent^  sadden  death  of  Fitz  Green 
Halleck,  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  is 
another  ponctuation  on  that  page 
of  respectable  letters  that  must 
soon  reach  its  final  period. 

Hawthorne — genial,  learned  and 
true— lately  went  quietly  to  sleep. 
Kow  Halleck  is  laid  beside  him. 

How  few  are  leftl 

A  welcomn  visitor  wherever  his 
works  came,  the  poet  has  left 
many  Mends  who  never  saw  his 
face,  and  would  quote  his  own 
simple  lines  commencing, 
"Green  grow   the  turf  abOTe  tbeer 
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The  article  on  Steam  Ploughing 
isfrom  thepenof  our  old  friend, 
MaJ.  General  J.  G.  Walker,  for- 
merly of  the  Southern  army.  He 
is  now  living  at  Decatur,  Illinois, 
and  as  the  Agent  of  Fowler's  cel- 
ebrated plough  is  prepared  to  sup- 
ply purchasers. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  frequently  called  Bull 
Bun  Wilson.  This  does  the  Hon. 
gentleman  great  injustice.  He 
had  charge  of  the  champagne,  the 
pies  and  the  fried  chickens  at 
Centreville.  People  got  hurt  at 
Bull  Bun,  and  it  was  his  misnon 


(to  use  the  cant  phrase  of  the  phL 
lanthropists)  to  send  other  men  to 
Bull  Bun  and  to  keep  away  him- 
self. We  have  the  best  evidence 
that  the  Honorable  Senator  had 
as  little  acquaintance  with  a  bat- 
tle-field as  had  the  Southern  his- 
torians of  the  war,  or  even  as  had 
MaJ.  General  Butler  himself. 

'^  One  star  difibreth  from  anoth- 
er star  in  glory,"  says  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Of  the 
myriads  of  luminaries  in  the 
stellar  system,  each  differeth  from 
all  the  rest  in  lustre,  density,  mag- 
nitude and  all  other  properties. 
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which  the  tele«oope  can  detect, 
and  mathematice  can  demonstrate. 
If  we  come  to  the  solar  system, 
the  differences  are  more  marked, 
because  better  known.  Each 
planet  differs  from  all  others  in 
period  of  revolution,  of  rotation 
on  axis,  in  distance  from  the  sun, 
in  number  of  satellites,  in  specific 
gravity,  shape,  size,  color,  &c., 
Jbc  If  we  oome  to  our  own 
earth,  no  where  can  we  find  per- 
fect equality  and  absolute  same- 
ness. Its  surfoce  is  corrugated 
with  mountains  and  hills,  with 
the  corresponding  wrinkles  of  val- 
leys and  hollows.  A  level  plain 
can  be  found  no  where  on  our 
globe.  A  right  line  exists  no 
where  in  nature.  Boughness,  in- 
equality, crookedness  meets  us  on 
all  sides.  The  perfectly  smooth, 
and  the  perfectly  straight  are  in 
the  brain  of  the  Utopian  dreamer, 
and  only  there.  If  we  should  go 
to  one  of  the  vast  forests  of  South 
America,  we  would  find  no  two 
trees  exactly  alike  in  height,  di- 
ameter, depth  and  size  of  roots, 
number  of  limbs,  texture  of  bark, 
&c.,  ^.  And  if  it  were  possible 
to  compare  all  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  leaves,  with  each  other,  no 
two  would  so  closely  resemble  as 
not  to  have  very  many  points  of 
difference.  We  look  in  vain  for 
a  counterpart  for  the  pebble  un- 
der our  feet,  the  clod  of  the  val- 
ley, or  the  molecular  atom  of  dust. 
Science  refers  to  the  level  of  the 
Ocean;  and  probably,  the  surface 
of  the  great  deep  affords  the  near- 
est example  of  the  '*  dead  leveP' — 
practical  equality.  But  it  is  not 
there.  The  general  configuration 
is  spherical,  and  this  is  evident  to 
the  naked  eye,  even  though  its  sur- 


foce  is  roughened  by  great  and  little 
swells,  from  ^'  waves  running 
mountains  high'*  to  the  little  wave- 
lef  that  dies  along  the  shore."  In 
its  vast  recesses,  there  is  an  in- 
numerable variety  of  fish  from  the 
great  whale  to  the  little  sardine, 
and  yet  amidst  the  billions  and 
trillions  that  live,  and  sport,  and 
die  there,  no  two  can  be  found 
precisely  equal  in  all  respects, 
even  though  of  the  same  species. 

So  we  see  that  there  is  no  equal- 
ity, no  sameness,  no  perfect  iden- 
tity between  any.  two  objects  4n 
the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth 
beneath  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom, in  the  vegetable,  in  the  min- 
eral, each  individual  is  perfectly 
distinct  •  from  all  others  on  the 
globe.  The  wildest  fanatic  will 
not  contend  that  there  is  physical 
equality  in  the  human  race  or  that 
even  twin  brothers  could  be  found 
who  had  not  a  hundred  points  of 
difference ;  in  height,  weight,  color 
of  the  hair,  of  the  eyes,  expression 
of  countenance,  size  and  shape  of 
features,  size  and  shape  of  fingers, 
of  finger-nails,  of  limbs  of  body, 
of  feet,  of  toes,  &c.,  &c.  The 
mental  faculties  and  the  moral 
qualities  of  these  twins  would  be 
found  to  be  still  more  diverse. — 
Where  then  can  equality  be 
found? 

God's  law  of  inequality  is  writ- 
ten upon  air  and  earth  and  water, 
upon  sand  and  rock,  hill  and  plain, 
mountain  and  valley,  river,  lake 
and  ocean;  upon  everything  that 
lives,  moves  and  has  being.  We 
find  it  in  society,  where  social  dis- 
tinctions exist.  We  find  it  in  the 
Church,  where  equality  might  be 
expected  if  on  earth  at  all,  but 
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where  Paul  tells  us  that  there  are 
*'  first  apostles,  secondarily  proph- 
ets, thirdly  teachers,  after  that 
miracles,  then  gifts  of  healing, 
helps,  govemments,  diversities  of 
tongues."  There  is  the  same  law 
of  inequality  in  Heaven.  John 
saw  in  his  vision  some  with  crowns 
and  some  without  crowns,  some 
seated  on  thrones  and  some  not 
seated  on  thrones.  The  vast 
hosts  of  rejoicing  spirits  were  di- 
vided, too,  into  three  distinct  class- 
es, angels,  elders,  and  living  creat- 
ures. Our  Saviour  taught  the 
same  thing  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Pounds  where  one  is  made  ruler 
over  ten  cities  and  another  over 
five.  Paul  speaks  of  thrones,  do- 
minions, principalities  and  pow- 
ers. Peter  speaks  of  angels,  au- 
thorities and  powers.  There  is 
no  more  equality  in  Heaven  than 
there  is  on  earth.  The  God  of  na- 
ture is  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  He 
delights  in  diversity. 

Where  then  is  equality?  Mr. 
Wilson  answers  with  a  clap-trap 
phrase,  '^  all  men  must  be  equal 
before  the  law."  What  superla- 
tive nonsense  I  Do  all  men  pay 
equal  taxes  before  the  law?  Are 
all  men  equally  protected  by  the 
law?  Do  all  men  equally  obey 
and  respect  the  law?  For  what 
then  are  jails  and  court-houses 
and  penitentiaries  built?  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  erect  the  gallows? 
Why  are  '' reconstruction  acts" 
necessary?  Why  have  we  one 
law  for  the  loyal  Korth  and  an- 
other for  the  rebel  South?  Why 
is  there  a  tax  upon  Southern  cot- 
ton and  a  bounty  upon  Kew- 
England  fish?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  a  tax  upon  tobacco  and  a 
tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  North- 


em  manufocturer?  Why  are 
there  bounties  for  the  shipping  in- 
terest of  the  East,  while  the  bro- 
ken levees  of  the  West  make  a 
marsh  and  a  wilderness  of  the 
finest  sugar  and  cotton  lands  in 
the  world?  Where  is  this  equali- 
ty before  the  law  or  under  the 
law?  Does  it  exist  there  any 
more  than  in  Nature?  Ah,  tlw 
right  honorable  gentleman  sun- 
ply  means  that  the  negro  must  be 
equal  before  the  law  to  any  ma- 
lignant fanatic,  in  the  right  of  vo- 
ting for  the  party  of  hate  and 
ruin. 

If  equality  exists  anywhere,  it 
ought  to  be  found  among  the 
"  truly  loyal "  representatives  of 
'*  the  party  of  great  moral  ideas.  ^^ 
Let  us  see  whether  it  can  be 
found  there.  Is  any  one  in  that 
Honorable  Body  'equal'  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Wade  in  outlandish  blas- 
phemy? Is  any  one  there  ^equai^ 
to  the  old  Thug  in  black-hearted 
malignity?  Is  any  one  there 
'equal'  in  ignorance  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bingham?  Is  any  one  there 
'equal'  to  Major  General  Butler, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  an  sesthetic  taste  for 
spoons.  Is  any  one  there  '  equal' 
to  Gren.  Schenck  in  devising  new 
methods  of  military  reconnois- 
sance?  Will  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner contend  that  all  wives  are 
'  equal '  in  their  devotion  to  their 
lords?  Will  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wil- 
son contend  that  all  the  spectators 
at  Centreville  retired  at  an  'equal' 
pace?  Is  there  a  single  member 
of  that  honorable  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, christians  and  scholars, 
'  equal '  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ashley 
in  persecuting  zeal  against  the 
President?  Will  any  one  main- 
tain  that   there  ever   existed  a 
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party,  which  has  been  '  equal'  to 
the  party  of  great  moral  ideas  in 
the  blood  it  has  poured  out,  in  the 
treasure  it  has  squandered,  and 
in  the  devastation  it  has  wrought? 
Some  of  this  moral-idea  party 
may  modestly  pretend  that  their 
kindred  spirits,  the  Jacobins  of 
France,  did  an  ^equal'  share  of  mis- 
chief in  as  short  a  time.  But 
this  self-sacrificing  diffidence'  can- 
not be  admitted.  The  ruin  caus- 
ed by  the  Jacobins  was  not  so 
thorough,  so  sweeping,  and  so 
wide-spread. 

So  we  see  that  the  vaunted 
equality  does  not  exist  even 
among  those  who  proclaim  it. — 
At  the  risk,  too,  of  being  con- 
sidered sectional,  exclusive  and 
boastful  of  Dixie,  we  proudly  pro- 
fess the  belief  that  no  Post-Offlce 
officials  in  the  world  are  '  equal ' 
to  those  in  the  Confederate  States, 
so-called,  in  the  expertness  with 
which  they  can  abstract  currency 
from  other  people's  letters.  Don't 
call  this  a  rebellious  boast  for 
Dixie.  We  are  extolling  now  the 
loyal  men  thereof,  the  truly  loyal, 
the  unmistakable  Simon  Puree  of 
the  iron-clad  oath,  and  therefore 
our  vaunting  is  in  itself  an  evi- 
dence of  loyalty  I 

If  there  is  any  truth  more  evi- 
dent to  the  thinking  mind  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  moral  uni- 
verse, and  the  physical  are  under 
the  same  Governor-— that  the  God 
of  the  bible  is  the  God  of  nature. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  are 
in  harmony  with  revelation. — 
When,  therefore,  we  could  find  no 
two  spires  of  grass  exactly  equal, 
no  two  molecules  of  dust  exactly 
equal,  and  no  two  atoms  of  water 
exactly  equal ,  we  might  have  known 


a  priori  that  the  bible  would  give 
us  the  same  lesson  of  inequality. 
And  upon  opening  its  sacred 
pages  we  learn,  as  We  have  seen, 
that  there  is  no  equality  among 
holy  men  on  earth,  and  none 
among  angels  and  saints  in  heaven. 
We  learn  from  the  same  inspired 
source,  that  there  are  orders  and 
distinctions  in  hell  itself.  Satan 
is  ruler  there,  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  party  of 
great  moral  ideas  will  have  im- 
portant commands  under  him. — 
His  besetting  sin  is  pride,  and  not 
ingratitude,  and  we  have  a  better 
opinion  of  him,  than  to  think  that 
he  would  neglect  his  best  friends, 
and  most  usefUl  and  important 
allies. 

Oh,  ye  hypocrites  I  prating 
about  equality,  when  there  is  none 
even  in  your  own  den  of  thieves  I 
Oh,ye  Pharisees!  imposing  burdens 
upon  the  South,  which  ye  will  not 
touch  with  one  of  your  loyal 
fingers  I  Oh,  ye  whited  sepul- 
chres I  canting  about  equality 
before  the  law,  when  ye,  your- 
selves have  made  the  law  unequal 
everywhere!  How  long  will  the 
land  be  polluted  with  your  hy 
pocrisy,  your  malignity,  your 
knavery,  and  your  stealing? 

The  fHends  of  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  say  that  the  Rad- 
ical rebels  have  no  right  to  call 
themselves  ^Hhe  party  of  great 
moral  ideas."  This  is  a  mistake, 
they  have  that  right  Almost 
every  newspaper  that  we  open 
tells  of  the  bestiality,  bigamy,  se- 
duction and  adultery  practiced  by 
some  Beverend  Badical  Bascal, 
Kalloch  or  Howe  or  Dunbar. — 
So  every  mail  brings  us  an  ac- 
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eount  of  peculfttioD,  fraud  and 
stealing  by  some  Radical  employee 
of  the  government.  It  is  plain 
then  that  the  claim,  of  being 
^'the  party  of  great  moral 
ideas,"  means  simply  that  tlie 
ideas  of  these  fellows  are  su- 
perior to  the  restnunts  of  the 
Seyenth  and  Eighth  Command- 
ments. If  a  thief  or  an  adal- 
terer  can  be  fbund  outside  of 
this  party,  he  ought  to  be  sent 
to  Bamnm  as  a  greater  curi- 
osity than  the  gorilla :  or 
still  better,  he  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  he  re- 
constructed. 

We  were  fbrtiinate  enough  to 
preserve  the  most  of  our  military 
papers,  and  it  is  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  our  collection  to  say  that 
it  contains  a  hundred  times  as 
many  authentic  facts  as  can  be 
found  in  the  combined  materials 
of  the  pen-and-ink  warriors,  who 
have  inflicted  so-called  histories 
upon  a  patient  and  long  suffering 
community.  Still  there  are  four 
facts  which  we  do  not  possess, 
but  which  we  hope  that  our  Greor- 
gia  friends  will  procure  for  us  be- 


Ibre  the  celebrated  line  of  Jolm 
B.  Thompson  is  applicable  a  aee- 
ondtime— 

Ablit,  eraslt,  emplt  Jolm  Pope  I 
Ist.  We  would  like  to  know  wheth- 
er Maj.  General  Pope,  U.  S.  A., 
took  10,000  or  20,000  prisoners 
from  Beauregard  on  the  retreat 
ftom  Corinth.  The  statements 
are  somewhat  conflicting. 

2d.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
the  Major  Greneral  above  nanoed 
said  to  these  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand prisoners,  when  he  released 
them. 

3rd.  We  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  released  rebs  testified 
their  gratitude  for  their  release  in 
words,  or  by  giving  their  gener- 
ous foe  locks  of  their  hair. 

4th.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  Mr.  Lineoln  said  to  this 
generous  officer,  when  he  told  his 
Excellency  of  the  capture  and 
magnanimous  release. 

As  we  are  industriously  gather- 
ing materials  for  the  future  hisio^ 
rian,  we  hope  that  information 
may  be  fhmished  us  on  these  im- 
portant and  highly  Interesting 
points. 
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WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    CITY    OF 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C,  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  17TH  FEBRUARY,  1865? 


Beforo  entering  on  this  inquiry, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  that 
what  I  shall  have  to  say,  may  be 
as  much  calculated  to  decide  toko 
t«  not  responsible  for  this  flagrant 
outrage,  as  to  fix  it  specifically 
upon  any  one  particular  individ- 
ual. Yet  of  this,  each  one  may 
form  his  own  judgment,  after 
learning  the  facts  as  they  were 
presented  to  my  own  personal  ob- 
servation. For  as  this  outrage 
subjected  thousands  of  innocent 
and  helpless  individuals  to  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  woe,  want 
and  suffering,  so  it  will,  in  an 
equal  degree,  entail  upon  its  per- 
petrators for  all  time  to  come,  the 
odium  and  infamy  which  properly 
pertain  to  such  deliberate  and 
brutal  inhumanity.  I  would  not, 
therefore,  for  these  reasons,  be 
disposed  to  fix  the  blame  upon 
any  one,  hastily,  and  without  the 
most  indubitable  proofs. 

VOL.  IT.  NO.  T. 


In  the  first  place,  I  was  not  a 
little  astounded  to  hear  that  the 
destruction  of  Columbia  was 
chargeable  to  the  acts  or  orders  of 
General  Wade  Hampton,  whilst 
in  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  here.  Surely  this  charge 
could  not  have  been  seriously 
made,  by  any  one  who  had  any 
opportunities  of  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  state  of  things  exist- 
ing here  at  the  time  of  that  most 
unfortunate  occurrence:  for  as 
sure  as  fate,  it  must  have  been 
well  known  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  present,  that  this  was 
any  thing  but  the  truth.  Indeed, 
I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  necessary  to  say 
one  word  indisproof  of  this  charge. 
With  those  who  have  the  happi- 
ness to  know  him,  I  am  sure  it 
would  not;  yet  it  may  be,  thattho8& 
at  a  distance,  whose  minds  may 
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have  been  prejudiced  against  the 
cause  in  which  he  so  distinguished 
himself,  and  for  which  he  made 
such  heavy  sacrifices,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  credit  it;  and  thus, 
througli  the  management  of  those 
who  would  gladly  shirk  the  odi- 
um attaching  to  the  act,  eagerly 
seize  the  opportunity  of  making 
him  the  scape-goat  for  the  over- 
whelming sins  of  themselves. 

I -have  known  Gen.  Hampton 
from  his  early  boy-hood;  have 
known  the  pious  and  excellent 
parents,  under  whose  superin- 
tending care  and  guidance  he  was 
reared  and  trained— have  marked 
the  bright  promise  of  his  early 
manhood  —  and  the  later  and 
fuller  development  of  his  maturer 
years,  and  can  conscientiously  say, 
that  in  everything  which  pertains 
to  the  character  of  a  noble,  high- 
toned  Christian  gentleman,  dis- 
charging with  modesty  and  emi- 
nent ability,  all  the  duties. of  a 
citizen,  both  in  his  public  and 
private  relations,  I  have  not 
known  his  superior.  I  can  hon- 
estly repeat  what  was  once  said 
of  him,  by  a  gentleman,  himself 
deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
.  human  nature,  that,  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, ^^  without  fear,  and  with- 
out reproach  ;'*  —  and  1  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  if  some 
of  those  who  spoke  so  flippantly 
and  disparagingly  of  him,  could 
know  him,  as  he  is  known  here; 
and  could  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  him,  he  would  not  only 
challenge  their  respect,  but  their 
highest  admiration :  reluctant 
though  it  might  be. 

The  citizens  of  Columbia,  know- 
ing and  feeling  they  were  defence- 
less, made  up  their  minds  to  sub- 


mit to  their  fate,  and  to  do  noth- 
ing calculated  to  provoke  or  ex- 
asperate    the     invading    army, 
which   was   known   to   be  OTer- 
whelming  in  number,  and  flushed 
with  long  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess.   They  knew  that  steps  were 
being  taken  to  surrender  the  city, 
and  with  its  surrender,  they  re- 
ceived assurances  of  protection  of 
themselves  and  their  property. — 
They  supposed   that   the  public 
buildings    and    public    property 
might  be  destroyed  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  enemy.    They,  there- 
fore,   took     such    precautionary 
measures,  as  was  in  their  power« 
to  preserve   their    property    and 
entitle  themselves  to  protection. 
I,  myself,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
entrance  of  the    army   into   the 
city,  removed  a  large  part  of  my 
stock  of  drugs,    &c.,    from    my 
store,  (which  was  in  the  building 
then  used  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
federate  Treasury,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  that  building  would 
be  destroyed:)  to  my  residence  on 
Plain  Street.    Thus,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  hope  that  they 
would  not  be  materially  molested. 
Some  days  before  the  entrance  of 
the  army,  a  good  deal  of  cotton 
was  rolled  into  the  middle  of  the 
streets  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  but  for  what  purpose,  I  do 
not  know,  I  presume,  however,  to 
be  burned,  upon  the  happening  of 
some  contingency.    At,  or  about, 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Friday,  I  was 
in  the  Main  street  not  &r  fkom 
my  house.    The  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen had  just  gone  out  in  a 
carriage,  under  flag  of  truce,  to 
surrender  the  city,  and    to  ask 
assurances   of   the    commanding 
officer  of  the  obsetvance  of  the 
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rules  of  civilized  warfare,  which 
were  promptly  and  flilly  accorded, 
and  the  advance  column  of  the 
Federal  army  entered  the  city, 
between  10  and  11  o'clock;  cer- 
tainly not  earlier.  When  I  left 
the  street  at  9  o'clock,  the  stores 
were  all  closed,  and  everything 
hushed  and  quiet;  that  death-like 
<iuiet  and  suspense  which  general- 
ly, portends  the  happening  of 
some  much  dreaded  event.  At 
what  hour  G«n.  Sherman  entered 
the  city,  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, hut  suppose  he  did  not  enter 
it  in  advance  of  his  army.  In  a 
short  time  after  the  army  had 
come  in,  I  saw  all  parts  of  the 
streets  filled  with  United  States 
soldiers,  and  upon  inquiry  what 
that  meant,  was  told  that  a  large 
part  of  the  army  had  been  fur- 
loughed,  or  dismissed,  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  ^^  to  do  as  ^ley  pleased*^^ 
This  doing  as  they  pleased,  con- 
sisted in  their  entering  houses, 
and  possessing  themselves  of  what- 
ever valuables,  such  as  watches, 
jewelry,  plate,  money,  &c.,  as 
came  in  their  way.  And  in  all 
cases,  particularly,  when  found  in 
possession  of  old  men  and  help- 
less women;  when  there  was  any 
hesitation  or  delay  in  the  de- 
livery, they  did  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  any  and  all  manner  of 
violent  and  savage  force  and 
threats  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses. In  numerous  cases,  not 
<!ontent  with  forcibly  possessing 
themselves  of  these  valuables, 
they  would  soil  and  destroy  many 
costly  and  valuable  articles  which 
they  could  not  carry  off,  such  as 
pianos,  portraits,  paintings,  &c. 

This  state  of  things  continued, 
without   any    intermission,    the 


live  long  day,  until  about  half 
past  seven  in  the  evening.  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  up  to  this 
hour,  amid  all  the  confusion,  rob- 
beries, and  what  not,  there  had 
been  no  fires  in  the  city;  although 
a  very  strong  wind  had  been  blow- 
ing ^om  due-west  all  day  long, 
without  intermission:  at  that 
hour,  however,  my  attention  was 
attracted  in  the  direction  of  the 
new  State  Capitol,  by  the  letting 
off  of  three  rockets,  red,  white 
and  blue,  which  were  sent  up  in 
quick  succession,  from  that  local- 
ity. Immediately  after,  say  in  15 
minutes,  alarms  of  fire  on  Assem- 
bly street,  (which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  next  street  west  of 
Richardson,  or  Main  street,  and 
running  parallel  with  it  in  its 
whole  length ;  being  more  than  a 
mile:)  were  given;  then  another 
and  another,  in  rapid  succession ; 
until  the  wh61e  street,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  was  involved  in 
fiames.  The  wind  blowing  strong- 
ly in  an  easterly  direction,  soon 
spread  the  flames  to  the  other  and 
more  populous  and  business  parts 
of  the  city.  The  several  Fire  En- 
gines, which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  very  effective,  were 
promptly  brought  out;  and  in  one 
or  two  instances,  where  they  were 
permitted  to  direct  their  efforts  to 
one  particular  locality,  proved 
successful.  One  of  the  buildings 
was  that  of  the  Exchange  Bank; 
but  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
same  building  had  been  fired 
again;  and  the  Firemen,  discour- 
aged by  the  persistent  and  sue- 
cessflil  efforts  of  the  soldiery  to 
destroy  the  Water  Hose,  by  pierc- 
ing it  with  their  bayonets,  and 
slashing  with  their  swords,  gave 
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up  the  content:  and  the  next  day, 
the  several  engines  which  had  been 
actually  wrested  from  the  Fire- 
men, were  found  in  distant  and 
remote  parts  of  the  city,  totally 
disabled  and  overturned.  The 
wind  continuing  to  blow  heavily, 
the  flames  spread  most  rapidly; 
great  sheets  of  flame  sweeping 
from  one  side  of  Main  street  to 
the  other,  and  where  from  any 
cause  whatever,  the  flames  did 
not  embrace  the  main  or  princi- 
pal buildings,  the  defect  was 
quickly  observed,and  the  remedy — 
fire  in  another  place^-promptly 
supplied.  In  numerous  instances, 
the  soldiers  were  seen  to  put  fire 
to  the  interior  of  isolated  build- 
ings; being  prepared  with  all  the 
necessary  means  and  appliances 
for  that  purpose. 

Finding  the  flames  rapidly  ap- 
proaching my  house,  and  being 
very  feeble  and  lame,  as  I  had 
been  for  two  or  three  years;  and 
having  no  one  to  assist  me,  I  gave 
up  all  as  lost.  Advanced  in  years, 
broken  down  in  health,  a  family 
dependent  upon  me  for  support, 
and  the  prospect  of  having  every 
thing  which  I  possessed  in  the 
world  swept  from  me  in  an  hour 
or  two,  my  condition  and  feelings 
can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

Having  sent  my  family  away, 
a  day  or  two  only,  before  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  to  protect 
them  from  outrages  which  we  had 
too  much  reason  to  fear  they 
might  be  subjected  to  ;  I  had  taken 
into  my  house  for  shelter  and 
food,  a  poor  and  helpless  French 
woman  and  her  child,  a  boy  of  12 
years.  She  had  with  her  some 
little  matters  of  small  value,  con- 


sisting of  their  clothing,  a  sewing 
machine  and  a  crimping  machine; 
on  these  she  placed  a  high  valua- 
tion,  as  well  she  might,  if  she 
could  have  saved  them.    I  there- 
fore devoted  what  little  strength 
I  had,  more  to  save  her  effects 
than  my  own.    It  was  manifest 
enough,    however,    that   in   the 
general  destruction  of  everything 
in  the  city,  that  the  question  of 
food  was  paramount  to  all  others: 
I  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
house  a  small  amount  of  provis- 
ions, and  a  small  trunk  containing 
my  books  of  accounts,  some  valua- 
ble papers  and  a  few  shirts.  These, 
by  the  aid  of  a  wheel-barrow,  I 
removed  about  fifty  yards  from 
my  house,  and  left  them  in  charge 
of  the  widow's  little  son,  until  I 
could   return,   and    secure  some 
most   highly  valued  ioucenirs  of 
my  family,  which  I  had   left— 
Upon  my  return,  however,  and  in 
entering  the  gate-way  leading  to 
the  house,  I  saw  a  soldier  rapidly 
descending    the    iron    stair-way 
from   the   second   story   of     the 
house:  he  passed  me  quickly  into 
the  street,  and  soon  disappeared. 
On  my  approaching  the  basement 
door-way,    I   encountered     some 
half  dozen  soldiers,  one  of  whom, 
manifesting  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement, demanded  of  me,  who  I 
was,   and   what   I  wanted;  and 
whilst  replying  to  him,  he  gave 
me  a  violent  push,  which  threw 
me   at  full  length  on  the  brick 
pavement.    I  was  stunned  for  a 
few   seconds,    but   upon    riung, 
found  I   was   minus   one  of  my 
teeth,  had  received  a  severe  bruise 
on  the  side  of  my  &ce,  with  one  of 
my  thumbs  dislocated,  and  a  severe 
cut  on  one  of  my  hands,  which 
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continued  to  bleed  profusely  all 
night.  Whilst  standing  there,  I 
saw  distinctly  the  flames  pouring 
down  the  stair-way,  from  the 
second  story,  to  the  basement  of 
my  house.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
£re  had  not  yet  reached  the  house 
from  any  outside  direction.  It 
was,  therefore,  conclusive  to  my 
mind,  that  the  soldier  whom  I 
met  so  rapidly  hastening  out  of 
my  house,  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, had,  by  the  aid  of  a  candle 
which  I  had  left  burning  on  a 
table  near  the  basement  door, 
only  10  or  15  minutes  before,  as- 
cended the  interior  stair- way,  and 
after  plundering  the  rooms,  had 
set  the  house  on  fire,  and  was, 
when  I  met  him,  making  his  es- 
cape to  repeat  his  demoniacal  pur- 
poses in  the  adjoining  tenements. 

During  the  few  minutes  which 
occupied  me  in  the  foregoing  not 
very  pleasant  episode,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  incessant 
and  most  distracting  noise,  which, 
at  first,  I  could  not  account  for; 
but  which  I  soon  found  proceeded 
from  a  bevy  of  soldiers,  who  had 
succeeded  in  saving  from  the 
flames  immediately  impending, 
the  well  stocked  poultry  house  of 
my  next  neighbor.  The  poultry, 
which  occupied  the  attention  and 
care  of  some  half  dozen  stout  and 
brawny  soldiers,  seemed  to  have 
partaken  of  the  general  alarm; 
and  judging  from  their  out  cries, 
were  not  pleased  with  the  mid- 
night disturbance. 

Upon  my  return  to  look  after 
the  little  I  had  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing from  the  flames,  although 
absent  but  a  few  moments,  I 
quickly  perceived  that  my  trunk  of 
books  of  account  and  papers,  one 


bag  of  flour,  together  with  the 
bags  containing  a  few  shirts,  were 
missing.  The  little  boy  left  in 
charge  of  them  told  me,  over- 
whelmed in  tears,  that  three  sol- 
diers had  come  along  and  wrested 
them  from  him,  despite  his  eflbrts 
and  appeals  to  them  to  leave  them. 
The  fire  approaching  us  mpidly, 
we  were  compelled  to  change  our 
position,  and  this  had  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  But  at  every  re- 
moval we  found  that  there  was 
less  and  less  to  remove.  Some- 
times, articles  were  taken  with 
open  violence,  and  then  again  by 
stealth.  For  myself,  I  was  so 
completely  overcome,  by  physical 
infirmity  and  prostration,  and  the 
scenes  that  were  thus  being  en- 
acted before  me,  that  I  had  no 
heart  to  attempt  any  exertion  of 
any  kind,  and  I  therefore  stood 
by,  as  an  almost  unconcerned 
spectator  of  the  diabolical,  heart- 
less conduct  of  those  in  whose 
power  we  had  been  placed.  Even  at 
this  time,  in  attempting  to  recall 
these  scenes,  and  the  experience 
of  that  dreadful  night  to  my  mind, 
my  heart  sickens  at  the  bare  rec- 
ollection ;  and  I  find  myself 
quite  incompetent  to  the  task, — 
reminded,  as  I  constantly  am,  of 
the  destitute  condition  in  which 
myself  and  family  are  placed. — 
But  the  French  lady  and  her 
child,  who  had  cast  their  lots  with 
mine,seemed  to  appreciate  their  de- 
pendent situation  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  therefore  exerted  them- 
selves to  save  what  little  we  then 
had.  But  to  her  appeals,  made  on 
her  knees,  with  uplifted  and  wring- 
ing hands  and  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  to  be  spared,  her  child 
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which  had  been  rolled  out  from  a 
building  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Methodist  Female  College,  on 
Plain  street.  The  weather  was 
calm,  and  the  fire  was  confined  to 
the  cotton  alone. 

On  the  same  day,  Sunday,  in 
walking  around  and  about  the 
ruins  of  my  former  residence,  I 
observed  more  than  half  a  dozen 
difierent  squads  of  United  States 
soldiers,  busily  engaged,  with  in- 
struments adapted  for  the  busi- 
ness, boring  into  the  earth  about 
and  about,  for  buried  treasure. — 
Amongst  them  were  officers 
mounted,  superintending  these 
operations.  This  operation  was 
new  to  me,  and  excited  my  curi- 
osity. I  did  not  observe  that  they 
had  any  success.  They  certainly 
had  none  on  my  premises. 

From  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  came  under  my 
own  observation,  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
the  destruction  of  Columbia,  by 
fire,  had  been  decided  on,  and  the 
details  and  arrangements  for  that 
purpose,  pre-arranged  and  fixed 
in  a  very  systematic  way;  if  not 
by  the  commanding  officer,  yet  by 
the  army.  And  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited,  that  this  purpose  and 
determination,  should  not  have 
been  known  to  the  inferior  offi- 
cers: and  if  to  them,  why  was 
that  information  not  communi- 
cated to  the  Greneral  in  command: 
whose  duty,  I  presume,  if  he  had 
disapproved  it,  would  have  been, 
to  have  taken  the  steps  necessary 
to  have  prevented  it.  He  had  a 
very  large  force,  and  that  force 
was  represented  to  have  been  un- 
der perfect  discipline.  Nothing 
easier,  I   should  have  supposed. 


During  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  on  Friday,  I  have  been  told, 
he  was  seen  in  various  parts  of 
the  city;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
must  have  observed  how  his  sol- 
diers were  acting,  and  to  what 
their  behavior  was  tending.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  city 
was  fired  by  some  confined  crimi- 
nals, set  at  liberty  from  the  jail, 
with  some  escaped  prisoners, 
who  had  been  harbored  about 
the  city.  I  think  it,  likely  that 
they  may  have  assisted  in  doing 
it— but  the  declarations  of  numer- 
ous soldiers,  who  were  about  the 
streets  ot  the  city,  left  no  doubt 
upon  my  mind,  that  the  city  had 
been  doomed  days  and  days  be- 
fore the  army  entered  it. 

As  I  said  at  first,  every  one 
who  will  give  a  dispassionate  and 
impartial  review  of  the  facts  here 
stated,  can  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions.   Let  them  do  so. 

From  the  foregoing  detail  of 
facts,  I  feel  authorized  in  endors- 
ing General  Hampton  to  the  ful- 
lest extent,  when  he  says,  *^  that 
he  gave  no  order  that  cotton 
should  be  fired;  that  not  ono  bale 
was  on  fire  when  General  Sher- 
man^s  troops  took  possession  of 
the  city;  that  General  Sherman 
positively  promised  protection  to 
the  city;  and  that  in  spite  of  this 
solemn  promise,  his  soldiers  had 
burned  it  to  the  ground,  deliber- 
ately, systematically,  and  atro- 
ciously." And  furthermore,  that 
these  asseverations  of  General 
Hampton  can  be  substantiated  by 
the  testimony  of  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, embracing  every  person 
who  was  in  the  city  at  the  time, 
and  whose  testimony  would  be  wor- 
thy of  credence. 
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Here,  where  General  Hampton 
is  80  well  known,  he  does  not 
need  the  endorsement  of  any  one, 
in  reference  to  any  of  his  acts;  as 
evidence  of  which,  is  the  fact  that 
at  the  election  for  Governor  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  by  general  suffrage, 
notwithstanding  his  own  efforts, 
and  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  to 
prevent  it,  the  people  had  deter- 
mined, as  if  by  acclamation,  to 
place  him  in  the  Gubernatorial 
Chair,  and  that  too  over  the  head 
of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  pop- 
ular gentlemen  in  the  State. — 
Notwithstanding  all  this  he  scarce- 
ly escaped  being  elected. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  by 
every  impartial  person,  that  Gen. 
Hampton  stands  proudly  and  con- 
sciously erect;  acquitted  of  any 
and  all  participation,  either  di- 
rect or  indirect,  in  the  destruction 
of  Columbia,  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  February,  1865. 

I  have  felt  much  reluctance  in 
being  obliged  to  emerge  from  my 
seclusion  and  obscurity,  to  med- 
dle with  public  matters;  for  inso- 
far as  I  and  mine  are  personally 
concerned,  it  can  make  no  mate- 
rial difference  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  great  calamity  under  con- 


sideration. My  ruin  is  complete, 
irremedially  and  hopelessly  so.— 
And  all  that  I  can  now  see  in 
prospect,  for  the  remaining  years 
of  my  life,  deeply  embittered  as  it 
has  been  by  the  events  of  the  past, 
is  suffering,  want  and  wretched- 
ness. But  I  could  not  remain  si- 
lent, when  it  was  in  my  power, 
by  a  simple  act  of  justice,  as  far 
as  I  could,  to  rescue  the  character 
of  one  whose  name  and  antece- 
dents are  simply  synonimous  with 
every  thing  that  is  noble  and  gen- 
erous, from  the  never  ending  odi- 
um and  infamy  of  an  act,  which 
has  entailed  upon  its  thousands  of 
unhappy  and  innocent  subjects 
pain,  sorrow  and  anguish,  for  the 
the  balance  of  their  lives,  and  prob- 
ably their  descendents  for  gener- 
ations to  come. 

Edwabd  Sill. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  ) 
May  31,  1866.     j 
The  writer  or   author   of  the 
above  bus  personally  appeared  be- 
fore me  and  makes  oath  that  the 
statements  in  the  above  and  fore- 
going pages  are  strictly  true. — 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before ' 
me  as  above.  ^ 

W.  B.  JOHNSTOK, 

Magistrate. 
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BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES. 

I9a.  LXL  3. 
{ToMUa  M,  D.  L.,  during  lUneu.) 

BY   A.  J.   RBQUIKR. 

The  rosy-smitten  star  of  eve, 

Uprisen  on  the  wasted  day, 
Whose  milder  radiances  retrieve 

The  gorgeous  pageant  past  away, 
Is  not  more  lovely,  shining  there, 

For  all  its  pale  celestial  bloom. 
Than  thou  art,  lady  strangely  fair! 

Heclining  in  this  curtained  room. 

Beclining  lost  in  reverie! 

"With  something  round  thee  which  begeta 
A  likeness  'twixt  the  mood  we  see 

And  those  ethereal  mignonettes 
Half-dipt  in  crystal;— something  stirred 

By  dusk  and  fragrance,  finely  blent 
With  an  ecstatic  ^ope  deferred 

And  uncomplaining  discontent. 

Be  not  cast  down,  nor  overbowed: 

These  weary  weeks  of  lonesome  pain. 
Are  but  a  fleeting  summer  cloud 

That  soon  will  turn  to  silver  rain; 
And  leave  thy  sky  as  pure  and  clear. 

In  spite  of  transient  tears  and  sighs, 
As  the  rich  sunlight  on  thy  hair, 

Or  that  reflected  from  thine  eyes. 

For  thee,  within  the  future,  glows 

A  magic  islet  softly  green 
Of  perfect  health  and  sweet  repose. 

Enhanced  by  what  shall  intervene:. 
A  sacred  rite— a  halcyon  spot— 

An  ever-flowing  votive  shrine, — 
Where  conquered  Cupid  cheers  the  cot, 

And  sober  Bacchus  trains  the  vine. 
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ANCIENT  SOMAN    WIT. 


C.  Ceesar  speaking  in  the  Forum 
with  animation,  hie  adversary, 
Phillippus  thought  to  disconcert 
him,  by  asking  sneeringly:  "Why 
does  he  barkV"  (Comparing  his 
discoarse  to  the  noise  of  a  brute,) 
Csesar,  looking  at  him,  instantly 
replied:  "  Because  I  see  a  thief. "^^ 

One  of  the  Keros  said  of  one 
of  his  slaves  who  was  very 
roguish,  ironically:  "He  is  the 
only  person  in  my  house  from 
whom  there  is  nothing  locked 
up." 

Spurius  Curviliushad  received  in 
battle  an  honorable  wound,  which 
lamed  him  for  life.  His  mother 
observed  that  when  he  went  on 
the  street,  he  blushed  with  em- 
barrassment at  his  own  limping; 
when  she  said:  "But  go  on,  my 
son :  every  time  you  take  a  step, 
think  of  your  gallantry." 

Scipio  Africanus,  sitting  down 
to  a  banquet,  was  attempting  to 
adjust  a  garland  on  his  head;  but 
the  band  of  flowers  broke  re- 
peatedly. L.  Varus  said:  "No 
wonder,  for  it  is  a  great  brow." 

Crassus,  the  great  lawyer, 
ridiculing  the  pomposity  of  Mem- 
mius,  said:  "Memmius  feels  him- 
self so  big,  that  when  he  comes  to 
the  Forumj  passing  under  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Fabius  Maz- 
imus,  he  has  to  stoop  his  head." 
(This  arch  was,  perhaps,  fifty 
feet  high.) 

Salinator  lost  the  city  of  Taren- 


tum  by  his  feebleness.  Some 
years  after,  Fabius  Maximus  re- 
took it:  and  this  same  officer 
being  in  his  army,  boasted  that  it 
was  done  by  his  aid.  "  Just  so;" 
replied  Maximus,  "I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  retaken  it,  if 
you had  not  lost  it." 

When  Metellus  was  Consul,  and 
was  making  a  levy  of  men  for  his 
army,  C.  Csesar  excused  himself 
on  the  plea  of  bad  eyes.  Metellus 
was  skeptical,  and  asked  con- 
temptuously:  "Can't  you  see 
anything  at  all?"  "Yes,"  said 
Ceesar,  "  I  can  see  your  villa  from 
the  Esquiline  Gate."  (This  villa 
was  a  sore  subject  to  Metellus, 
because  it  was  the  popular  opin- 
ion, that  he  had  not  come  fairly 

by  it.)  

The  poet  Ennius  was  much 
patronized  by  the  family  of  the 
Scipios.  Scipio  Nasica  went  one 
day  to  his  house;  and  the  servant 
girl  at  the  door  told  him  that  her 
master  was  "not  at  home." — 
Nasica  knew  that  she  had  been 
instructed  by  her  master  to  say 
so,  and  that  he  was  within.  A 
few  days  after,  Ennius  came  to 
see  Kasica,  and  when  he  asked 
for  him  at  the  door,  Nasica  him- 
self called  out:  "I  am  not  at 
home."  "Why,"  said  Ennius: 
"  how  is  that?  Don't  I  know  your 
voice?"  "  What  an  unreasonable 
fellow  you  are,"  replied  Nasica: 
"  When  your  servant  girl  told  me 
you  were  not  at  home,  I  believed 
her.  But  you  don't  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  so  myself!" 
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Egilius  was  a  festive  fellow, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
very  effeminate,  but  unjustly. — 
Q.  Opimius,  whose  character  had 
been  reported  to  be  very  dissolute, 
said  tauntingly:  '^My  dear  Miss 
Egilia,  do  take  your  distaff  and 
wool  along,  and  come  to  see  me.'' 
"No;  by  Pollux,"  said  Egilius, 
''I  can't  do  it;  I  am  afraid;  my 
Mamma  don't  let  me  go  near  bad 
girls." 

A  very  poor  speaker  made  a 
strong  effort,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  to  move  the  sympathy 
of  his  audience.  As  he  sat  down, 
he  asked  the  eminent  orator,  Cat- 
ulus,  if  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
excited  their  compassion.  "Very 
greatly,  indeed,"  answered  Catu- 
lus;  "  for  I  reckon  there  is  nobody 
so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  pity  that 
speech  of  yours." 

A  very  bad  advocate  had 
bawled  himself  hoarse  in  a  speech 
for  an  accused  man.  Granius  ad- 
vised him  to  go  home  and  drink  a 
very  cold  honey-dram.  "If  I  do 
that,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  should 


lose  my  voice."  "Better  lose 
that,"  said  Granius,  "than  your 
client." 

The  Senate  was  discussing  the 
management  of  the  ager  puhUeus, 
and  many  members  complained 
grievously  against  a  nobleman 
named  Lueilius  because  his  herds 
grazed  the  public  lands.  Appios, 
the  elder,  said,  ironically:  "Those 
are  not  Lucilius'  herds;  you  must 
be  mistaken;  I  reckon  they  are 
free,  for  they  graze  wherever  they 
please." 

A  fellow  of  very  mean  ancestry, 
being  angry  with  C.  Lselius,  ex- 
claimed that  he  was  unworthy  of 
his  forefathers.  "  By  Hercules," 
answered  Lselius,  "that  charge 
does  not  lie  against  you." 

M.  Lepidus  was  lying  on  the 
grass  in  the  shade,  looking  at  his 
friends  who  were  vigorously  en- 
gaged, in  the  open  field,  in  their 
military  exercises,  when  he  said: 
"I  wish  lying  here  on  the  grass 
were  exercise!" 
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EQUIPOISE. 

▲  SOKirXT. 

Just  when  we  think  we^ve  fixed  the  golden  mean, — 
The  diamond  point,  on  which  to  balance  fair, 
Life  and  life's  lofty  issues,— weighing  there. 
With  fractional  precision,  close  and  keen, 
Thought,  motive,  word  and  deed,— there  comes  between. 
Some  wayward  circumstance,  some  jostling  care. 
Some  temper's  fret,  some  mood 'sunwise  despair, 
That  mars  the  equilibrium,  unforeseen. 
And  spoils  our  nice  adjustment!— Happy  he, 
Whose  sours  calm  equipoise  can  know  no  jar. 
Because  the  unwavering  hand  that  holds  the  scales, 
Is  the  same  hand  that  weighed  each  steadfast  star- 
Is  the  same  hand  that  on  the  sacred  tree, 
Bore  for  his  sake,  the  anguish  of  the  nails  I 
Lexington,  Va.  Margaret  j.  preston. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHX  HERBERT   KELLY. 

Tub  young  hero  whose  name  years  of  age,  where  his  scholastic 
adorns  this  page,  was  born  at  attainments  and  gentlemanly 
Carrolton,  Pickens  county,  Ala-  bearing  won  the  admiration  of 
bama,  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  all  who  were  associated  with  him. 
1840.  He  was  the  son  of  Isham  Within  a  few  months  of  the  ter- 
H.  and  Elizabeth  Kelly.  Being  mination  of  his  course  at  that 
orphaned  at  an  early  age,  he  be-  institution,  he  resigned,  at  com- 
came  the  object  of  devoted  care  mand  of  his  native  State,  report- 
and  strict  guardianship  from  his  ed  to  our  authorities,  and  was  as- 
grand-mother,  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  signed  to  duty,  at  Fort  Morgan, 
Hawthorne.  under  Greneral  Hardee,  entering 

Manliness  of  purpose,  devoted-  the  service  as  2nd  Lieutenant  A. 

ness  of  attachments,  and  impul-  C.  S.,  in  the  year  1861.    In  per- 

sive  action  were  characteristics  of  sonal  appearance,  his  figure  was 

his  boyhood,    and   precursors  of  slender,  straight  and  graceflil,  his 

his  brilliant  career  in  the  cause  of  face  fair  and  smooth,  delicate  in 

Southern   Independence.       John  feature,  with  blue  eyes  and  light 

Kelly  entered  West  Point  at  17  hair.  At  that  period,  his  manners 
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united  the  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  Southern  manhood, 
with  a  charming  modesty,  well 
becoming  his  years.  Lieutenant 
Kelly  accompanied  General  Har- 
dee to  a  new  Held  of  operations, 
in  Missouri,  as  a  member  of  his 
staff,  where  his  gallantry  and 
efficiency  were  soon  rewarded  by 
the  command  of  an  Arkansas 
battalion,  with  the  rank  of  Major 
P.  A,  C.  S.  He  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully,  in  that  position, 
until  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  the  8th  Arkansas  regi- 
ment. May  5th,  1862.  At  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  where  the  name 
of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  a 
trumpet  blast  of  glory,  this  young 
and  rising  star  was  not  unnoted, 
thousands  followed  his  shining 
path,  through  suffering  to  re- 
nown. Perryville  and  Murfrees- 
boro>  added  lustre  to  his  name. 
While  commanding  the  left  of 
€reneral  Liddell,  at  Murfree8boro% 
he  was  conspicuous  for  coolness  of 
judgment  and  intrepidity  of  ac- 
tion, until  wounded  and  borne 
from  the  field.  Incapacitated  for 
duty  at  the  time  of  his  return  to 
the  army,  but  eager  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  country,  only  a  short 
period  elapsed  before  he  again  con- 
fronted her  foes.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
General  Preston  requested  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  command  of 
one  of  his  brigades.  His  appre- 
ciation of  the  talents  and  courage 
of  Colonel  Kelly  was  speedily 
evinced  by  the  following: 

**  Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 

September  28th,  1S63. 

Your  Excellency: 

I  recommend  for  promotion  to 


Your  Excellency,  Colonel  John 
H.  Kelly,  of  Alabama,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  Colonel 
Kelly  is  a  graduate  of  the  Military 
Academy,  at  West  Point,*  and 
has  distinguished  himself  at 
Shiloh,  Perryville  and  Murfrees- 
boro.'  Before  the  recent  battles,  a 
division  having  been  assigned  to 
me  by  Greneral  Buckner,  one  of 
the  brigades  was  found  in  need  of 
an  able  officer,  and  I  applied  for, 
and  obtained  Colonel  Kelly.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  it  was  necessary  to 
assail  a  very  strong  position  at 
the  close  of  the  battle.  The  task 
was  assigned  to  my  division.— 
Colonel  Kelly's  brigade  had  never 
been  in  any  important  action.  He 
charged  with  it  to  the  crest  of  a 
formidable  hill,  drove  the  ene- 
my from  it,  took  many  prison- 
ers and  arms,  and  bivouacked  in 
their  tents  on  the  most  advanced 
point  of  our  lines.  Out  of  85*2 
effective  men  he  lost  in  the  space 
of  an  hour,  300  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  was  never  repulsed,  but 
held  his  ground  until  new  troops 
arrived  and  supported  him.  1 
respectfully  urge  upon  Your  Ex- 
cellency's consideration  the  promo- 
tion of  Colonel  Kelly  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General.  The  brig- 
ade is  composed  of  the  58th  K. 
C,  5th  Ky.,  65th  Ga.,  and  63d 
Ya.,  regiments,  and  has  an  ag- 
gregate, present  and  absent,  of 
2)030.    An  aggregate  present,  for 

•  General  Preston^w^as  in  error.  Gen. 
KeUy  lacked  but  a  few  months  of  com- 
pleting his  coarse,  when  Alabama  se- 
ceded. 
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duty  now,  of  1,109.    I  have  the 
honor  to  remain, 

Your  Excellency's 

Most  ob't  ser'v't, 
Wm.  Preston, 
Brig.  Genl." 
This  communication  was  hearti- 
ly endorsed  by  Generals  Liddell 
and  Cleburne  as  follows: 

Hd.  Qbs.,  Liddell's  Brigade, 
Cleburne's  Div.,  Army  Tenn., 
Before  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sept.  30, 1863. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Eichmond,  Va. 

Sir:  I  am  gratified  in  joining 
Brigadier  General  Preston  in  the 
recommendation  of  Col.  John  H. 
Kelly,  of  Ala.,  for  promotion. — 
Col.  Kelly  has,  until  recently, 
commanded  the  8th  Arkansas 
regiment  of  my  brigade.  A  few 
days  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  at  the  request  of 
Maj.  General  Buckner,  he  was 
placed  In  command  of  a  brigade 
in  his  corps  and  took  part  in  that 
action.  At  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville.  Ky.,  on  the  8th  of  October 
last,  he  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  at 
the  close  of  that  action,  capturing, 
with  his  own  hands.  Col.  Good- 
ing, commanding  a  brigade  of  the 
enemy.  At  Murfreesboro,  he 
commanded  my  left,  and  behaved 
with  his  usual  valor  and  coolness, 
until  wounded  and  taken  from  the 
field  about  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the 
31st  of  December.  Educated  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  his 
qualifications  for  command  have 
been  improved  by  experience,  and 
his  rigid  attention  to  his  duties 
during  more  than  two  years  has 


rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  position  for  which  he  is  rec- 
ommended, viz :  that  of  Briga- 
dier General. 

I  have  the   honor   to  be.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant. 

St-Joiin  R.  Liddell 
Brig.  Gen.  P.  A.  C.  S. 

Hd.  Qrs.,  Cleburne's  Div., 
Missionary  Ridge,  Sept.  30,  '63. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  Gen.  Lid- 
dell has  said  in  favor  of  Col.  Kel- 
ly. I  know  no  better  officer  of 
his  grade  in  the  service,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
service  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  He  has  served 
in  my  division  for  the  last  nine 
months. 

P.  B.  Cleburne, 

Maj.  General. 

The  officers,  in  command  of  the 
regiments  constituting  the  brig- 
ade, to  which  h%  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  and  crowning  adorn- 
ment, tendered  the  following  trib- 
ute to  the  boy  hero  of  the  hour: 
*'Camp  of  the  3rd  Brigade, 

BucKNBR's  Division, 
Before  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

Nov.  1, 1863. 

General:  As  commanders  of 
the  regiments  constituting  this 
brigade  we  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  ability  display- 
ed by  you  since  we  have  been  un- 
der your  command.  We  particu- 
larly desire  to  convey  to  you  our 
sincere  thanks  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  that  has  characterized 
your  intercourse  with  us.  Trust- 
ing that  in  the  new  and  perhaps 
more  useful  sphere  to  which  you 
are  called,  success  will  ever  attend 
your  efforts,  and  that  the  promo- 
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tion  you  have  80  richly  won  will 
be  but  the  precursor  to  fhture  ad- 
vancement, we  remain,  Greneral, 
your  sincere  friends. 

J.  B.  Palmer, 
Col.  58th  N.  C.  vol., 
R.  H.  Moore, 
Col.  66th  Ga.  vol., 
J.  M.  French, 
Maj.  comd'g.  6.3rd  Ya.  reg^t., 
H.  Hawkins, 
Col.  5th  Ky.  reg't. 
To  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Kelly." 

This  youth  in  years  and  appear- 
ance but  veteran  in  achievement, 
received  his  commission  as  Briga- 
dier General  before  reaching  the 
22nd  year  of  his  age,  a  lofty  at- 
tainment unparalelled  in  our  his- 
tory, which  reflects  credit  upon 
the  government  so  quick  to  dis- 
cern and  reward  true  genius  and 
heroism.  Upon  receiving  his 
commission,  General  Kelly  was 
ordered  to  General  Wheeler  and 
there  placed  in  command  of  a  gal- 
lant brigade.  His  career  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  rapid  succession 
of  splendid  achievements  which 
brooked  no  rivalry  in  the  hearts  of 
his  men.  The  sacrifices  of  person- 
al safety  and  comfort  which  were 
entailed  upon  the  Southern  sol- 
dier were  met  with  cheerful  com- 
posure, success  was  welcomed  at 
any  cost.  The  rudest  private  in 
the  ranks  honored  and  blest  him 
as  one  who  would  have  gladly 
shared  the  hardest  toil  and  hum- 
blest resting-place— they  loved 
him  as  a  brother,  and  followed 
him  as  a  master-spirit,  alas,  to 
death  I 

On  the  20th  of  August  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  Wheel- 
er's cavalry,  the  blood  of  this 
young   champion    embalmed  the 


historic  field  of  Franklin,  Tennes- 
see, where  the  red  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed  even  unto  the  end!  His 
bright  face  lit  with  the  pride  of 
noble  purpose,  his  eye  set  for- 
ward with  a  dauntless  will,  filling 
men's  souls  with  heroic  endeavor, 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  col- 
umn, onward  and  onward,  un- 
mindful of  shot  and  flame,  mov- 
ing with  the  graceful  ease  of  a 
young  Arab  across  the  plain,  on 
and  on  into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
until  he  slaked  his  thirst  in  the 
silent  river  and  sank  down  smil- 
ing upon  a  fairer  shore! 

A  comrade  in  arms  penned  the 
subjoined  information  concerning 
his  last  moments  to  a  bereaved 
brother: 

"  Franklin,  Tenn, 
Sept.  11,  1865. 

Mr.  llollin  H.  Kelly,  Dear  Sir:  I 
take  a  sad  pleasure  in  giving  you  the 
information  desired  in  reference  to 
the  death  and  burial  of  your  no- 
ble and  gallant  brother,  Genend 
Kelly.  He  fell  leading  the  charge. 
The  fatal  bullet  entered  just  be- 
low the  right  shoulder  and  rang- 
ing downward  entered  his  right 
lung.  Of  course  we  were  forced 
to  leave  him,  but  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for  as  long  as  he  lived  after 
the  fatal  wound.  He  lived  sever- 
al days.  He  had  the  best  medi- 
cal attendance  and  nursing.  Was 
very  decently  buried  in  a  metallic 
coffin,  purchased  by  the  citixens 
of  this  place.  New  clothes  were 
put  upon  him  with  the  exception 
of  his  coat,  it  was  thought  best 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
uniform  coat  he  wore  when  he 
fell.  Allow  me  to  mourn  with 
you  for  his  loss.    I  honored  him 
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as  an  officer  and  loved  him  as  a  the  night!  Tell  us  who  weep  and 
brother.  No  braver  soldier  ever  pray  in  darkened  homes  by 
faced  a  foe— no  truer  gentleman  hearthstones  where  the  shadows 
ever  walked  the  earth.  He  was  fall,  that  our  loved  ones  sleep  by 
buried  in  the  private  burial  the  still  waters  of  comfort  under 
ground  of  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  five  the  shadow  of  living  green.  Lot 
miles  from  here,  on  the  Columbia  the  bow  of  promise  rests  upon  the 
Pike.  Respectfully,  grave  and  reaches  unto  the  heav- 
"W.  S.  McLemore."  ens.  Let  us  go  on  our  way  say- 
His  remains  were  brought  to  ing:  Here  he  slept,  })ut  has  arisen. 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  interred  and  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of 
there  March  18,  1866.  The  fu-  eternal  youth  has  gone  before! 
neral  services  were  performed  in  his  country  was  the  Lady  of  hiadreams^ 
St.  Francis  Street  Church  by  the  Her  cross  his  knightly  sign- 
Rev.  Dr.  Dorman,  in  a  deeply  im-  V'^^}^^^  And  thus  he  ues- 

'  *^  •'  A  stately  slender  palm, 

pressive    manner.     A    large  con-  Felled  down  in  tender  blossoming 

course  of  citizens  assembled   with  Across  her  grave  l 

mourning  friends  to  pay   sad  hon-  Then  with  the  early  flush  of  Spring, 

.     .,      J      ,     ,  1   .J  J  Let  Southern  maidens  come, 

ors  to  tne  dead;  ne  was  laid  down  witu  boughs  of  shining  green 
to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother  And  clustered  flowers. 
State,  and  recommended  for  pro-  Here  oast  imine- 

*•       J     xi_     i-^        J    A  /li.      -A.  sweet  Magnolia  bloom 

motion  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  its  white  heart  flUed  with  tears  i 
Free.    Oh,  watchman  tell  U3  of 


EXIT  rOMFEY." 
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You  havn^t  forgotten,  when  we  were  boys, 

And  the  harvest  fields  were  sweet. 
The  tricks  we  played  in  the  Holly  shade 

With  the  heads  of  bearded  wheat. 

When  we  used  to  place  the  bristling  base 

A-sleeve  in  our  idle  play; 
When,  work  as  we  might,  the  wheat  went  right 

''  Up" — and  no  other  wayl 

Methinks  mankind  has  a  wooly  pet 

In  a  somewhat  similar  train. 
That,  with  all  the  w6rld  a- tug  at  his  tail. 
Must— fatally— follow  the  grain  I 
VOL.  IV.— NO.  V.  .  •  25 
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And  I  hope  the  Lord  of  his  special  grace 

This  law  may  soon  deliver, 
That  all  the  rogues  who  have  wrought  to  place 
Poor  old  Pomp  in  such  pitiful  case, 

Shall  stick  to  his  tail  forever. 


MAIIY  A8HBURTON.* 


A     TALA     OF     MABTLAND      LIVK. 


CHAPTER  Viri. 


I  SAT  one  morning  at  the  din- 
ing-room window,  dragging  my 
listless  fingers  through  some 
needle- work,  when  suddenly, 

"Whoa,  wo,"  sounded  close  by 
me,  and  a  horse's  head  appeared 
through  the  embowering  jessa- 
mine, above  which  was  that  of  a 
boy,  stooping,  to  approach  nearer 
to  me. 

*'Is  Mr.  Ashburton  in?"  he 
asked. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  *'  he  is  in  the 
field.  If  you  want  him,  you  will 
find  him  there." 

'*  Thankee,  miss.  I  think  I  see 
him." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  I  resumed 
indiiferently,  my  interrupted  task. 

Presently,  father  came  in,  -all 
wet  and  dripping  from  the  well 
where  he  had  stopped  to  drink 
out  of  the  bucket,  on  his  way 
from  the  field. 

"  Go  and  get  me  a  clean  shirt, 
Mary,"  he  said,  "  I  must  dress 
myself  up  quick,  for  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  wants  to  see  me  directly." 

♦  Continued  from  page  227. 


"  So  the  boy  was  from  the  Grove, 
father?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  child.    Gro  quick." 

'^  I  went  as  he  desired,  wonder- 
ing, by  the  way,  what  Mr. 
Ghauncey  wanted  with  &ther. 
To  borrow  money  of  him,  per- 
haps— oh!— here  I  felt  a  sudden 
hope  and  pleasure  lighting  up  my 
heart — perhaps  it  will  be  in 
fa  therms  power  to  help  him  in 
some  way,  to  help  Alfred  through 
him. 

Animated  with  this  hope,  I 
quickly  brought  him  what  he 
wanted.  He  dressed  himself 
cleanly  in  homespun,  washed  the 
traces  of  toil  from  his  sun-burnt 
face  and  hands,  shaded  his  ruddy 
countenance  under  a  great  brim- 
med straw  hat,  and  set  ofi*,  on 
Billy,  for  the  Grove, 

I  was  in  an  agony  of  impatience 
before  he  did  so.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  he  never  would  be  ready, 
or  the  horse  saddled  and  bridled 
for  him  to  mount,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  saw  him  slowly  jogging 
down  the  lane,  and  disappearing 
through  the  park  gate,  that  I 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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I  watched  him  from  the  win- 
dow, going  along  at  his  comforta- 
ble, middle-aged  pace,  so  uncon- 
cerned as  to  where  he  was  going, — 
at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me, — 
while  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  be  going  in  his  place,  and 
have  power  to  say,  in  tones  of  the 
warmest  consolation  and  pity, 

"  Poor  Alfred,  I  love  you,— 
Though  all  the  world  forsake  you, 
I  only  love  you  better  in  desola- 
tion, than  in  your  time  of  pros- 
perity. Let  me  but  have  the 
privilege  of  mourning  with  you; 
perhaps  it  will  lighten  your  heavy 
burden  to  know  that  one  shoulder 
is  ready  to  lift  it  from  you,  and 
help  you,  poor,  deserted  one,  to 
sustain  your  doom  and  early 
blight. "  Sorrowftilly,  I  worked  on, 
dropping  an  occasional  tear  over 
the  poor,  pale  face,  the  noble, 
heroic  soul,  slighted  for  a  world- 
ling^s  shallow  heart  and  pitiful, 
glittering  dross.  The  world  had 
left  him,  gone  on  its  way,  the 
bright  sun  shone  on,  the  blue  sky 
smiled  as  ever,  wept  its  brilliant 
showers  over  the  flower  beds, 
while  he  was  tempest-tost,  wreck- 
ed in  life  and  happiness— oh  I 
most  earnestly  did  I  pray— not  in 
soul  also. 

Mother  came  in  with  many  sur- 
mises as  to  the  nature  of  the 
summons  to  the  Grove. 

"  I'll  bet  he  wants  money,"  she 
said,  at  last,  and  in  no  pleased 
tone,  for  mother  was  a  close, 
managing  woman,  and,  though 
not  stingy,  was  almost  too  much 
alive  to  the  value  of  money. — 
"  I  don't  know  about  your  father's 
lending  it— and  there  at  least.  I 
donH  see  how  they  could  return  it, 
■and  he'd  never  see  it  again." 


"Mother,  you  would'nt  re- 
fuse?" 

My  tone  confused  her  and  she 
replied  in  justification  of  herself, 
as  she  shook  out  her  work.  "Well, 
I  don't  see  why  he  can't  borrow 
it  of  somebody  else.  There's  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  losers 
by  him;  we're  nothing  to  him. 
Why  did'nt  he  take  care  of  prop- 
erty when  he  had  it,  and  not  come 
now  troubling  other  people?" 

"  OhI  mother  I  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you  talk  so.  Suppose  you 
were  in  trouble, — " 

"They  would'nt  have  helped 
me,"  she  interrupted. 

"  We  know  nothing  about  that. 
But  we  know  he  is,  and  I  should 
love  to  help  him." 

"  Toul  oh  I  you.  You  never 
had  much  common  sense."  How 
many  excuse  their  meanness, 
their  low,  earthly  natures,  under 
that  term  —  common  sense,  and 
when  the  loftier,  unselfish  nature 
of  others,  rebukes  by  example 
their  own  meanness,  how  common 
it  is  to  hear  them  call  it  "  lack  of 
common  sense."  A  very  good 
sense  it  is,  giving  a  just  balance 
and  use  to  the  other  senses, — and 
keeping  them  in  place  so  nicely 
adjusted,  that  the  whole  move  in 
harmony,  but  when  it  restrains 
generous,  noble  impulses,  and  is 
used  as  a  cloak  for  selfishness,  I 
can't  say  that  I  admire  a  pre- 
ponderancy  of  it  in  the  character. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  mother,  and  if 
it  keeps  me  from  helping  those  in 
trouble,  I  don't  wan't  it." 

"  I'm  as  ready  to  help  as  any- 
body, but  I  say  again,  they  are 
nothing  to  us,  or  we  to  them,  and, 
as    proud  as  they  have  been,  I 
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don't  see  why  we  should  be  the 
losers." 

A  sensation  that  I  did  not  like 
to  experience  towards  her,  came 
over  me  then.  I  looked  away 
from  her  in  order  to  forget  the 
impression,  and  let  the '  feeling 
pass  away. 

*'  I  feel  sorry  for  them,"  moth- 
er said,  relentingly,  ^*and  would 
do  what  I  could,  but  to  lend  mon- 
ey where  there's  no  prospect  of 
getting  it  again  is  a  foolish  piece 
of  business.  In  any  other  way, 
I'll  do  what  I  can,  and  be  very 
glad  to  help  them.  I've  been 
thinking  all  along  that  if  we  could 
only  manage  to  send  them  some- 
thing nice,  maybe  they'd  eat  it." 

It  almost  made  me  smile,  such 
an  idea  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
for  the  haughty  Chaunceys,  but 
it  relieved  me  of  that  feeling  to- 
wards mother,  and  made  me  nat- 
ural to  her  again. 

Looking  towards  the  window,  I 
saw  father  coming  back  rapidly, 
galloping  up  the  lane,  a  most  un- 
usual thing  for  him,  who  was  so 
sparing  of  Billy's  lungs  and  his 
own. 

He  alighted  at  the  gate,  gave 
the  horse  to  one  of  the  boys  to  be 
taken  to  the  stable,  and  then  came 
to  the  house.  He  did  not  enter 
the  room  where  I  sat,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  the  kitchen  at  a  slower 
pace  as  if  meditating  about  some- 
thing. It  was  baking  day  and 
mother  was  busily  engaged  tak- 
ing some  loaves  from  the  oven 
when  father  joined  her.  He 
called  and  she  replied  that  she 
would  come  directly.  Upon  which 
he  intimated  to  her  that  his  busi- 
ness would  admit  of  no  delay  and 
that  he  must  speak  with  her  im- 


mediately. At  that,  she  came  out 
wiping  ihe  flour  from  her  hands  on 
her  check  apron,  her  face  flushed 
to  the  hue  of  a  coal  of  fire  from 
the  oven  she  had  been  stooping 
over. 

He  said  something  low.  THey 
walked  away  together,  disappear- 
ing around  the  comer  of  the 
house  that  jutted  just  to  my 
view,  preventing  my  seeing  them 
further.  I  felt  a  deep  anxi- 
ety to  know  the  subject  of  all 
this  mystery,  what  my  father's 
business  had  been  there,  how  he 
had  found  the  unfortunate  ones 
he  had  just  left.  What  was  it 
that  he  was  telling  mother? 

They  remained  a  long  time  in 
conversation.  I  heard  them  in 
the  parlor  conversing  in  a  low 
tone.  Sometimes  their  voices 
were  raised  a  little  as  if  by  excite- 
ment, then  it  cautiously  dropped 
again,  still  retaining  the  earnest 
tone  as  if  something  of  great 
importance  was  under  discussion. 

I  wondered  and  wondered,  be- 
coming nervously  impatient  for 
the  interview  to  cease,  that  I 
might  learn  from  one  or  both  of 
them  its  cause.  I  could  scarcdy 
breathe,  and  started  at  every 
sound. 

At  last  the  parlor  door  was  hast- 
ily opened,  I  heard  my  mother's 
quick  step  crossing  the  passage 
to  the  dining-room,  then  the  door 
behind  me  was  opened. 

"Mary,"  she  said,  with  equal 
rapidity,  '*  Go  to  the  parlor,  your 
father  wants  to  speak  with  you 
there." 

"  With  me,  mother?"  I  grasp- 
ed the  back  of  my  chair  for  sap- 
port.  '*  What  can  he  want  with 
me?" 
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"Why,  child,  how  frightened 
you  look.  It^s  nothing  to  alarm, 
let  me  assure  you.  Don't  be 
afraid.  It's  someting  he  wants 
to  speak  to  you  about— some — " 
here  she  hesitated  and  looked 
away  from  me,  "some  business." 

Mother  had  a  queer  look  which 
I  could  not  interpret,  but  a  little 
reassured,  I  arose,  still  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  as  reluctant  to 
enter  the  room  to  be  closeted 
with  my  father  about  the  myste- 
rious business  as  if  I  had  been  a 
prisoner  doomed  to  torture. 

"  Go  along,  Mary,  your  father 
is  waiting,"  and  mother  gave  a 
me  a  slight  push. 

I  obeyed  and  entered  the  room 
where  father  was— mother  shut- 
ting the  door  afber  me,  then  going 
away  herself  to  my  additional  dis- 
comfort. I  clasped  my  hands  to 
quiet  my  heart's  nervous,  expect- 
ant beatings,  and  waited  painful- 
ly for  his  communication. 

I  remember  where  he  stood,  my 
plain  old  father.  He  had  opened 
one  of  the  back  windows  of  the 
parlor,  letting  in  a  stream  of  sun- 
light between  the  shutters,  glanc- 
ing across  the  dark,  sober  carpet, 
over  the  home-made  rug  with  its 
great  roses  and  strawberry  vines, 
burying  itself  in  the  asparagus 
blossoms  that  radiated  from  the 
scarlet  flower-pot  on  the  hearth, 
and  dissipating  the  damp,  earthly 
smell  that  ground  rooms  in  old 
country  houses,  where  they  are 
seldom  used,  almost  always  pos- 
sess. 

He  had  his  back  to  me,  and 
with  one  knee  on  a  high-backed, 
antiquated  chair,  decorated  with 
a  silk  patch-work  cushion  of  my 
manufacture,  with  head  extended 


out  of  the  window,  in  the  gold- 
en aperture  he  had  made  be- 
tween the  shutters,  he  was  giving 
orders  to  one  of  the  men  servants 
who  had  paused  to  listen  to  him 
with  some  implement  of  husband- 
ry on  his  shoulder. 

That  made  me  feel  more  natural, 
but  completing  his  directions,  he 
brought  the  shutters  to  carefully, 
bowed  them  and  put  the  window 
down,  giving  the  room  its  usual 
dark  aspect,  then  turned  around 
and  spoke  to  me  at  once. 

"A  great  piece  of  business  I've 
been  on  this  morning,  Mary." 

"  Have  you,  father?" 

"Well,  to  make  you  understand 
all  at  once,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
story.  That  boy  was  from  the 
Grove*  You  know  I  went  there, 
wondering  what  Chauncey  could 
want  with  me.  Well,  when  I  got 
there,  a  servant  who  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  me,  took  me  up  to  a 
darkened  room,  and  there  among 
the  books  and  papers,  before  a 
desk,  sat  Mr.  Chauncey.  He 
arose,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
treated  me  with  wonderful  po- 
liteness, while  I  was  so  staggered 
by  the  change  in  him,  that  I  could 
scarcely  speak.  His  head  was  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  his  face  scarred 
with  wrinkles,  his  hand  trembling 
as  if  he  had  the  palsy.  I  felt 
mighty  sorry  for  him,  and  did  my 
best  to  show  it.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  after  some  prelimi- 
naries he  said  in  a  short,  quick 
way,  'Mr.  Ashburton,  my  affairs 
are  much  involved  at  present,  I 
want  you  to  help  me  out  of  my 
difficulties!'" 

"  *Me,  sirl  How  can  I  help  you? 
Anything  reasonable  that  lies  in 
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my  power,  I'm  willing  to  do  for 
you.' " 

"'Something  does  lie  in  your 
power.  My  perplexities  are  great,  * 
(thinks  I  he's  a  going  to  borrow 
money  of  me,  and,  though  X  felt 
sorry  for  him,  was  wondering 
how  I  could  get  out  of  it,  for  I 
had'nt  much  notion  of  my  hard 
earnings  going  to  him  who  could'nt 
pay,  but  was  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  I  could.) 

''  *  You  think  I  wish  to  borrow 
money?'  he  said,  looking  at  me 
very  hard.  '  Not  that,  for  it 
would  be  useless  to  borrow  money 
that  I  could  never  repay,  and 
which  would  not  go  a  tithe  to- 
wards discharging  my  liabilities. 
My  plan  is  this.  You  know  how 
my  son  has  been  treated  by  that 
gilded  worldling.  Since  then  he  is 
nothing,  has  given  up  everything, 
is  incapable  of  helping  me  or  him- 
self ;  in  short,  I  am  afraid  that 
this  most  unfortunate  love  affair 
is  either  killing  or  maddening 
him.  Till  he  learned  her  base- 
ness he  was  the  noblest  son  in  the 
world.  It  breaks  my  heart,  Mr. 
Ashburton;  it  breaks  my  heart, 
sir,  to  see  him  thus.  How  to  save 
him,  and  redeem  our  fortunes,  has 
been  the  theme  of  agonizing 
thought  since  the  false  creature 
jilted  him  so  heartlessly.  Had 
she  not  murdered  him,'  here  his 
eye  flashed  and  he  clinched  his 
hand,  'yes I  say,  murdered  him, 
he  would  have  done  wonders  yet, 
for  with  his  versatility  of  talent, 
he  could  have  accomplished  any* 
thing.  We  had  made  our  ar- 
rangements, he  brightening  me 
up  by  his  hopeful  assurance,  and 
smiling  bravely,  my  poor  boy, 
over  the  loss  of  property,  bidd  ing 


me  look  around  and  see  how 
others  made  their  fortunes,  and 
why  not  he,  with  youth  and 
health  and  energy,  till  my  de- 
spondency was  lightened  and  I 
began  to  look  on  things  more 
cheerfully,  though  not  as  he  did, 
when— I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
repeat  her  name,  or  her  intriguing 
rascal  of  a  father— so  cast  him  ofiT 
like  a  worn  out  garment,  my 
brave,  handsome,  talented  boy.'  " 

''  Here  he  used  language,  curs- 
ing them  bitterly,  which  I  won't 
shock  you  by  repeating." 

"'Since  then  you  know  what 
he  is,  while  his  poor  old  father'— 
here  he  shook  a  tear  from  his 
eye —  '  is  broken-hearted  until  he 
can  find  out  some  relief  for  him  of 
some  kind.' " 

"  '  I  am  truly  sorry,  sir,  but  how 
can  I  help  you?'  " 

"'I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Ashbur- 
ton, I  will  tell  you.  My  son,  yon 
know,  being  no  longer  engaged,  is 
free.  Well,  I  thought  that  by  his 
union  with  some  one  else  he  might 
be  restored,  some  lovable,  do- 
mestic woman  who  would  try  to 
draw  him  from  his  sorrows  and 
give  him  something  to  live  for 
once  more.  Kow  I  come  to  the 
point,  a  most  delicate  one,  and 
which  naught  but  parental  affec- 
tion, a  last  dying  resource  would 
prompt  me  to.  You  have  a 
daughter,  sir—'  My  God!  Mary, 
are  you  fainting  or  dead?" 

He  rushed  to  me  and  would 
have  taken  me  out,  but  command- 
ing myself  with  an  agonized  inter- 
est to  hear  the  rest,  I  begged  him, 
as  if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  to 
tell  me  all. 

"His  plan  was,"  resumed  my 
father,    briefly    condensing    his 
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statement,  '*  to  marry  his  son  to 
my  daughter,  obtain  for  your 
dowry  certain  money  vested  in  a 
portion  of  the  estate  which  I 
would  buy  for  you,  keeping  the 
creditors  off  on  my  security,  while 
the  rest  might  be  redeemed  in 
time  by  economy  and  good  man- 
agement. He  has  noticed  you, 
he  says,  Mary,  and  of  all  the  girls 
he  has  seen  here,  he  thinks  you 
the  most  likely  to  save  his  son. — 
Then  he  told  me  he  heard  say  I 
intended  leaving  the  butt  end  of 
my  estate  to  you,  for  I  thought 
the  boys  might  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  true,  for  I  have  ever 
held  it  as  my  opinion  that  to  give 
boys  sound  principles  and  a  good 
education,  it^s  best  to  let  them 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world, 
than  to  spend  their  father's  hard 
earnings  in  wasteful  extravagance. 
The  girls  are  more  helpless,  so  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  you 
should  get  double  share  of  what  I 
own." 

''What  did  you  say,  father? 
Did  you  agree  to  this— bargain?" 

"Bargain,  Mary  I  Why  call  it 
that  way,  child?"  he  answered 
fretfully.  *'I  told  him  I  was  wil- 
ling provided  you  were,  and  the 
young  man  didn't  object." 

"What  did  he  say  about  his 
son?" 

.  "  Well,  he  seemed  a  little  chary 
about  him.  All  he  said  was  that 
he  would  bring  him  to  see  you  to- 
morrow." 

"  To-morrow—"  again  I  grasp- 
ed the  chair  and  could  hardly  keep 
from  falling. 

"  You  musn't  be  afraid,  daugh- 
ter," he  said  kindly.  "  To  tell  the 
truth,  my  child,  I  don't  altogeth- 
er like  it.    You  would  be  allied 


to  a  proud  family,  and  you  have 
always  seemed  more  fitted  for 
such  company  than  for  us  plain 
folks.  I  don't  urge  it  on  you.  I 
leave  it  to  yourself  to  do  as  you 
please.  If  you  don't  want  this 
thing,  say  so,  and  I'll  tell  him  at. 
once.  He  asked  me  if  your  affec* 
tions  had  been  otherwise  engaged. 
I  told  him  no,  that  you  turned 
the  cold  shoulder  on  the  young 
men  about  here.  At  the  same 
time,  Mary,  remember  what  you 
are  about.  I'll  see  that  you  have 
a  pretty  property  and  you'll  have 
a  handsome  husband." 

I  grew  deadly  pale,  I  felt  it,  and 
drew  back,  while  he  laughed  as 
if  to  reassure  us  both.  Under  his 
kindness  I  could  see  that  my  poor 
father's  ambition  prompted  him 
secretly  to  urge  my  consent  to — 
such  a  design. 

I  had  not  thought  as  yet,  I  felt 
hardly  to  be  awake  or  alive.  Was  I 
dreaming?  a  union  proposed  be- 
tween me  and  Alfred  I— a  union  I 
if  only  in  name— but  a  chance  to 
be  ever  near  him.  What  exqui- 
site bliss!  But  he— I  felt  humil- 
iated to  the  dust,  sold  as  a  piece 
of  goods  and  chattel— could  I  sub- 
mit to  it? 

"Well,  well,  I  can't  expect 
your  answer  yet  awhile,  startled 
as  you  are.    You  can  think  on't." 

"  But  Alfred,  father!  what  will 
be  his  feelings,  dragged  into  this 
bargain,  and  I  am  only  sold?" 

"  No,  my  daughter,  don't  take 
that  view  of  it,"  my  father  sat 
down  and  scratched  his  head  with 
a  perplexed  air,  "  the  young  man 
may  prove  more  willing  than  you 
may  think.  You  don't  suppose 
that  at  his  years  he's  a  going  to 
mourn   forever   over  that  jilting. 
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jade.    That's  all  a  pack  of  roman-  there  to  feel  not— and  repooe  to 

tic  nonsense  about  broken  hearts  come. 

and  loving  but  once.    I  know  I  ^  ^^  ^^^  **^i*>  *nd  thought 

courted  one  or  two  before  your  °^J8®lf  almost  stony  in  despair, 

mother,  and  it  didn't  kill  me  when  ^^^  *  fleshly,  living  heart  pulsated 

they  said  no.    I  only  took  up  my  ^^^^  J^*^-    I*  throbbed  and  beat 

hat  and  walked  out,  leaving  them  till  it  seemed  almost  to  burst.  /,— 

to  go  their  own  road  as  I  would  -^.Ifred  Chauncey's  wife— to  bear 

mine.    He'll  come  round  in  time,  ^w  i^ame,  be  mistress  of  W»  house. 


depend  on't,  and  he'd  be  more 
than  mortal  if  he  did't  love  such  a 
gentle,  good  thing  as  you.  Don't 
fear,  you'll  win  him  to  you.    Then 


care  for  his  household! — ah  I  ever 
care  for  him  I~consult  his  tastes, 
study  his  wishes,  put  my  varied 
woman's  knowledge  into  practice 


as  to  yourself,  you  can  do  as  you  ^^^  increasing  his  comfort!  soft- 
please.  AUJhavetosayaboutitis,  ening  his  sorrow?  A  thousand 
that  I  hand  you  over  a  handsome  future  possibilities  flashed  across 
dowry  the  day  you're  married;  you  ^7  mind.  What  might  I  not  do 
can  make  a  man  of  your  husband,  for  him,  and  by  patient  love,  what 
redeem  the  estate  by  the  manage-  niig^t  I  not  accomplish?  I 
ment  your  mother  has  taught  Pressed  my  burning  face  against 
you,  live  there  as  the  proudest  in  the  spread;— what  extremity  of 
the  land,  and  hold  your  head  up  l^appinessl— what  depth  of  hu- 
as   high    as  Mrs.  Anybody.    So  -^"-^'^-^~' 


saying,  I've  said  all." 

He  closed  the  door  after  him 
noisily,  but  I  opened  it  immedi- 
ately and  ran  up  breathless  to  my 


miliationl 

In  the  midst  of  this  exquisite 

dream  of  happiness,  a  sudden  jar, 

a  sensation  of  wounded  dignity 

and  pride  that  made  me  almost 

p    .  1     i.      1..       Bay,— I  twZrnot  be  thus  bartered, 

room  my  feet  scarcely  touchmg  and  I  arose  and  paced  the  room! 

the  steps.    Throwmg  mjself  down  ^he  two  fathers  jotting  together 

on  my  face  I  tried  to  thmk,  but  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  mi^ht  bring 

reason  was  lost.  additional  wretchedness  upon  the 

I  proposed  as  a  wife  to  Alfred  head  of  one  of  the  parties  con- 

Chaunceyl  J  who  had  loved  him  cerned.     It   was   meant  for  the 

all  my  life,  I  who  had  endured  best;— what  could  the  poor    old 

anguish,   jealousy,    torture,    de-  father  do?  could  he  see  his  child 

spalr,  the  bitterness  of  death  for  thus  withering  away   before  his 

him,— who  had  closed  my  heart  eyes,    and  attempt    nothing   for 

over  as  with  a  mound,  and  had  him?    It  was  the  only  thing  he 

said  to   it— henceforth   be  dead,  could  resort  to,  and  could  I  blame 

feel  no  more,  pain  no  more;  let  it  him  for  it?    But  with  regard  to 

be  as  if  it  never  had  been,  for  (he  Alfred— my  face  burnt  as    with 

skeleton  of  love  lies  there,— it  is  a  coals  of  fire,  when  I  thought  of 

desert  of  Sahara — the  well-springs  my  name  being  proposed  to  him, 

•of  the  valley  of  Beulah  can  water  how  he  would,  most  likely,  spurn 

it  no  more.    Dead  to  all  save  a  the  proposition,  and  torn  from  me 

life-long  duty,    to   win  eternity,  with  loathing,— how  his  fiither^s 
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entreaties  and  tears  ot  agony 
would  work  upon  him,  perhaps, 
to  give  a  consent  wrung  from  the 
torture  of  despair. 

I  thought  thus,  till  I  had  nearly 
resolved  in  the  hitterness  of  pride 
to  reject  the  proposition,  as  I  felt 
he  had  done,  to  spurn  it  likewise 
where  I  was  not«  loved  and  sought 
as  any  other  woman.  But  im- 
mediately after  this  resolution, 
when  I  would  have  gone  to  my 
father  and  told  him  of  my  rejec- 
tion, came  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion from  him  forever,  and  he  was 
at  once  a  thousand-fold  dearer  in 
the  danger  of  losing  him  altogeth- 
er. Oh  I  no,  the  prize  was  too 
near,  the  dearly,  long  loved  one, 
to  let  it  slip  from  me  forever.  No, 
no,  I  could  not  let  him  go.  How 
strange  I  could  Ihelieve  it  true? 

Thus  one  moment  in  a  delirium 
of  transport,  the  next  humiliated 
to  the  dust,  exulting  in  the  pros- 
pect of  heing  ever  near  him  to 
cheer  and  console  and  perform  a 
thousand  daily  duties  that  the 
hand  of  love  could  do  hetter  than 
any  other;  remembering  with 
shame  how  I  was  wooed,  not  by 
a  tender  lover,  but  a  despairing 
father  urging  on  a  reluctant  son; 
starting  and  crimsoning  with 
shame  as-  the  true  aspect  of  the 
events  that  had  Just  transpired 
presented  themselves;  pride  urg- 
ing me  to  return  a  dignified  refu- 
sal, then  starting  as  the  thought 
flashed  over  me  of  what  I  was 
about  to  do.  Reject  him!  OhI  no, 
I  could  not. 

As  to  the  way  I  was  wooed, 
what  mattered  it?  I  had  never 
dreamed  in  my  wildest  imagina- 
tions of  being  wooed  at  all  by  him. 
He  had  been  as  a  star  to  me.    To 


be  brought  near  him  was  sufficient 
happiness  for  one  who  had  felt 
herself  at  such  an  immense  dis- 
tance.   To  be  with— Wm. 

When  I  rejoined  the  family,  my 
mother  looked  at  me  anxiously  as 
ifexpecting  to  learn  the  result  of 
my  meditations  from  my  coun- 
tenance. When  we  were  alone 
she  hesitatingly  repeated  the  ar- 
guments my  father  had  used, 
to  which  I  maintained  an  impene- 
trable silence,  indeed  their  way  of 
arguing  the  matter,  to  me  so  sa- 
cred, was  more  than  I  could  bear. 

"  Well,  you»ll  have  him,  Mary?" 
she  said  at  last,  gathering  bold- 
ness from  her  vexation  at  my  re- 
serve, and  impatiently  pushing 
something  away  as  a  relief  to  her 
embarrassment. 

''  Mother,  please  donH,"  I  broke 
forth  in  torture  at  her  want  of 
delicacy.  ^'Indeed,  indeed,  I 
cannot  answer  you  now.  I  am 
sorely  tried." 

"  Well,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
looking  ashamed,  ^'it's  natural  I 
should  take  an  interest  in  it,  being 
your  mother." 

"I  know,  dear  mother,"  I  an- 
swered, ^' but  indeed  this  evening 
I  cannot  talk  about  a  subject  of 
so  much  delicacy." 

"He  comes  to-morrow,"  she 
glanced  at  me  furtively. 

So  soon!  he  coming  to  see  me 
and  about  such  a  matter!  I  grew 
so  nervous  and  agitated  at  the 
thought  that  I  wished  now  the 
time  was  days  and  weeks  off.  So 
near  the  time  was— a  night,  a  few 
hours  of  the  next  day,  then  he 
would  be  there  with  his  broken 
heart,  his  sorrow-stricken  coun- 
tenance, with  his  father,  to  ask 
me  to  be  his  wife.    The  ceremony 
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of  the  church  might  hind  us,  the 
word  of  the  priest  he  pronounced 
over  us,  hut  I  felt  that  he  would 
he  as  far  from  me  as  ever— till — 
ohi  sweet  hopel— the  patient  love 
and  forbearance,  of  years  it  might 
be,  would  work  upon  him  to  re- 
gard his  lowly  hand-maiden  with 
some  favor. 

That  night  was  a  long,  sleepless 
one,  and  the  early  dawn  found  me 
stretched  feverish  with  burning 
lips  and  a  parched  tongue. 

Starting  from  my  bed,  I  went 
out  to  cool  my  brow  in  the  morn- 
ing air  and  paced  the  garden 
walk,  my  trembling,  nervous  feet 
scarcely  pressing  the  sod  as  I  walk- 
ed, my  whole  frame  so  jarred  that 
excitement  alone  gave  me  strength 
for  such  exertion. 

A  fresh  April  shower  had  wet 
the  peach  blossoms,  and  they 
shook  their  glistening  pearls  over 
me  as  I  brushed  under  their 
branches.  The  violets  blended 
their  delicate  perfume  with  the 
daflfbdils  and  cowslips,  greeting 
me  with  their  usual  morning  in- 
cense, the  striped  iris  peeped  forth 
from  the  borders  of  the  lilac  buds 
reddened  and  swelled  as  if  about 
to  burst  into  all  their  loveliness. 
I  had  risen  so  often  to  work 
among  them  before  the  sun  was 
above  the  horizon,  and  their  faces 
seemed  so  familiar. 

Was  I  going  to  leave  themV  and 
with  whom?  With  Alfred?  im- 
possible! it  must  be  a  dream  of 
yesterday.  I  pressed  my  forehead 
with  my  hands. 

He  would  come  soon,  they  told 
me.  What  would  he  say?  Would 
he  show  that  he  hated  me?  and 
how  would  I  answer?  Could  I 
tell  him  that  I  had  loved  him  all 


these  long  years,  and  that  as  he 
had  suffered,  so  had  I,  that  we 
would  console  one  another?  Tes, 
when  he  spoke  tome  I  would  have 
courage  to  justify  myself  at  least, 
if  I  accepted  their  offer.  Surely  I 
could  do  it  then. 

To  relieve  my  nervoumess 
and  prevent  all  opportunity  for 
thought,  I  went  into  the  house 
and  busied  myself  about  some  of 
my  former  duties  until  mother  ap- 
peared, when  she  chided  me  for 
so  doing,  considering  it  my  duty 
as  prospective  member  of  the  ar- 
istocracy, to  act  the  lady  even 
then.  She  took  the  broom  from 
my  hand,  but  I  begged  her  with 
feverish  eagerness,  in  mercy  to 
me,  to  let  me  have  it,  let  me  do 
something  or  I  should  die.  She 
looked  me  in  the  face,  seemed 
startled  at  its  expression,  and 
yielded  it  silently. 

The  time  passed,  I  know  not 
how.  As  the  hour  approached  I 
grew  so  nervous  as  to  start  con- 
vulsively at  every  sound.  The 
noise  of  wheels  almost  made  me 
faint;  while  my  heart  beat  till  I 
was  suffocated.  I  could  scarcely 
stand  it,  and,  much  as  I  dreaded 
the  approaching  interview,  was  in 
an  agony  for  it  to  be  over. 

Mother  wished  me  to  attire  my- 
self in  my  best,  but  I  made  my 
dress  as  plain  as  possible  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  surrounding 
circumstances; a  dove-colored  dress 
without  a  single  ornament  being 
all  I  wore,  loathing,  as  I  did,  the 
vulgarity  of  tricking  myself  out  in 
finery  on  such  an  occasion  as 
that. 

The  morning  wore  on.  I  had 
dressed  myself,  and  busied  myself 
here   and  there   for    relief  from 
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that  miserable,  nervous  agitation, 
and  yet  they  had  not  come. 

.At  first  I  had  avoided  the  front 
windows,  as  the  sight  of  the  com- 
ing carriage  would  have  driven 
me  from  the  house,  but  as  time 
passed  I  looked  anxiously  myself, 
longing  for  relief  from  this  torture. 
It  did  not  do  to  think  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  interview  I  would  have 
to  pass  through,  for  that  almost 
crazed  me. 

*'  Sister,  please  mend  my  jacket. 
I  tore  it  just  now  up  the  tree  and 
mother  said  she'd  whip  me  if  I 
did  it  again,"  pleaded  one  of  my 
little  brothers  in  a  piteous  tone. 

A  jagged  piece  of  work  it  was, 
and  required  some  thought  as 
well  as  occupation  of  the  hands. 
My  nervous  fingers  accomplished 
it  somehow,  often  sticking  the 
needle  in  them  and  doing  the 
work  wrong,  while  he  waited  pa- 
tiently by  mo,  fat,  chubby  little 
fellow,  for  release  from  my  hold. 

I  had  almost  completed  it,  was 
putting  the  last  stitch,  when  the 
child,  who  was  getting  tired,  cried 
out. 

^^  A  carriage,  sister.  The  Grove 
carriage  and  two  gentlemen  in  it." 

Suddenly  sick  and  almost  faint- 
ing I  would  have  run  away  and 
hid  myself  anywhere—anywhere, 
not  to  encounter  their  eyes. — 
I  would  have  rushed  from  the 
house,  hurried  myself  in  the 
woods,  if  my  trembling  limbs 
could  have  borne  me." 

'^Come,  Mary,  the  gentlemen 
are  here,"  said  mother,  nervous 
also  now,  "  you  must  go  down." 

"OhI  motherl  I  can't."  I  bu- 
ried my  head  like  a  frightened 
bird  in  my  pillow. 

"Pshaw!   child!   behave  your- 


self like  a  lady.  Be  equal  to 
any  of  them.  See,  you're  tumb- 
ling your  hair  all  up,  and  there 
isn't  time  to  fix  it.  Come  now, 
pass  the  brush  over  your  hair. — 
There,  that's  all  right." 

Like  a  patient  about  to  undergo 
some  painful  physical  operation 
that  must  be  done,  yet  dreading 
its  commencement,  but  for  whom 
the  best  plan  is  to  dash  through 
it  at  once  and  so  anticipate  its 
end,  I  permitted  her  to  lead  me, 
not  daring  to  think,  scarcely  to 
breathe  as  I  went  down  the  steps. 
Had  I  paused  at  the  parlor  door, 
I  should  never  have  entered,  but 
mother  opened  it  broadly  and 
there  I  suddenly  confronted  them, 
wishing  the  floor  would  mercifully 
open  and  swallow  me;  trembling 
in  every  limb,  alternately  paling 
and  flushing  as  I  felt  the  blood 
flowing  backwards  and  forwards. 

I  saw  no  one,  for  my .  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  floor,  except  one 
sweeping  glance  that  told  me 
who  was  there,  gave  me  a  glimpse 
of  a  paleface,  bearing  the  traces  of 
sufiering  in  the  early  imprinted 
lines,  the  eyes  cast  down  with 
moody  indifference,  that  had  not 
even  looked  up  as  I,  the  intended 
bride,  entered. 

The  elder  gentleman  perceived 
my  sufiering  at  once,  and  came 
forward  to  speak  to  me,  where  I 
stood.  He  took  my  hand  with 
graceful  kindness,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  then  led  me  towards  his 
son. 

"  Miss  Ashburton,  my  son,"  he 
said,  with  my  hand  still  in  his,  a 
fatherly  protection  in  his  manner. 

The  young  gentleman  started, 
looked  around  from  the  window, 
out   of   which   he   was  absently 
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gazing,  arose  from  his  seat,  took 
the  hand  his  father  held  to- 
wards him,  scarcely  touching  it 
with  his  own,  which  was  icy  as 
death,  and  bowed  coldly,  distant- 
ly at  tlie  same  time. 

This  was  chilling,  and  I  wished 
myself  anywhere,  rather  than 
there.  Ills  expression  of  misery 
touched  me  deeply,  but  I  was 
sensibly  alive  to  the  embarrass- 
ment  of  my  own  position,  a  most 
awkward  one. 

Mr.  Chauncey  was  evidently  de- 
termined to  relieve  us  as  much  as 
possible;  so  after  leading  me  to 
a  seat  not  far  from  Alfred,  he 
,  conversed  with  my  father  in  a 
tone  of  assumed  cheerfulness. 

"By  the  by,  Mr.   Ashburton, 


I^d  like  to  see  that  brag  field  of 
yours." 

*'  It's  quite  near,  sir.  Will  you 
walk  that  wayBI  We  can  soon  get 
there." 

They  went  out  noisily,  re- 
lieving us  as  much  as  possible 
from  embarrassment,  slamming 
the  door  after  them,  treading 
heavily  in  the  passage,  to  give  an 
ordinary,  every  day  sound  to 
these  matters  of  such  delicacy, 
where  we  two  young  people  were 
thrown  together  so  purposely. 

I  wanted  to  run  too,  and  could 
have  burst  into  tears  as  I  felt  my 
helplessness,  falling  so  readily 
into  their  previously  planned  ar- 
rangements. 

(TO  BE  CONTINimD.) 


"  Tear  down  the  flaunting  lie. 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag. 
Insult  no  sunny  sky, 

With  Jiate^s  polluted  rag  I 
Destroy  it,  ye  who  can; 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  waves. 
It  bears  a  fellow  man 

To  groan  with  fellow  slaves." 


[Horace  Oreeley. 
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RODES'  BRIGADE  AT  SEVEN  PINES. 


The  recent  work  of  E.  A.  Pol- 
lard, of  Virginia,  entitled  the 
''Lost  Cause,"  and  which  has 
obtained  so  extensive  a  circnla- 
tion  in  the  Southern  States,  is 
manifestly  sadly  deficient  in  many 
of  the  elements  which  constitute  a 
truthful  and  reliable  history.  If 
he  had  seen  proper  to  have  pro- 
cured facts  and  incidents  at  the 
hands  of  trust-worthy  and  in- 
telligent subordinate  officers  and 
privates,  it  is'probable  that  he 
would  have  been  more  successful 
in  avoiding  the  many  glaring  er- 
rors which  are  so  palpable  in  his 
work.  The  **  Lost  Cause '»  will, 
doubtless,  bring  a  handsome  profit, 
pecuniarily,  to  the  author,  but 
such  a  book,  evidently  compiled 
principally  from  the  hastily  gotten 
up,  and  inaccurate  accounts  of 
newspaper  correspondents,  and 
editors,  cannot  but  be  deservedly 
short-lived,  and  scarcely  worth 
the  paper'used  in  its  publication. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
an  extended  criticism,  or  analysis, 
of  its  characteristics,  nor  even  to 
attempt  to  point  out  the  numerous 
discrepancies  which  are  so  ap- 
parent in  this  extravagant  and 
partial  history.  If  I  did  not  pre- 
fer even  that  some  abler  pen 
should  perform  this  delicate,  and 
yet,  necessary  task,  space  would 
forbid  it.  He  has  manifested, 
throughout  the  entire  work,  a  dis- 
position to  give  great  and  undue 
prominence  to  officers  and  men 
from  his  own  State,  over  those  of 
other  Southern  States.  With  his 
censure  and  abuse  of  the  great 


head  of  our  iate  Confederacy,  we 
can  have  no  sympathy,  and  we 
are  positively  indignant  at  the 
ascription  to  Virginia  valor  of 
nearly  every  victory  by  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  The  Vir- 
ginians did  their  duty  nobly  and 
well,  but  the  Carolinians,  Greor- 
gians,  Alabamians,  and,  indeed, 
troops  from  all  the  Confederate 
States,  heroically  shared  with 
them  their  dangers  and  sufferings, 
and  participated  in  their  glorious 
successes. 

Mr.  Pollard  states  in  his  book, 
(so-called  history,)  that  at  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines,  near  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1862,  the  Virginia  brigades 
of  Pickett  and  Pryor  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  engagement,  and 
totally  ignores  the  fact  that  An- 
derson^s  and  Garland's  North 
Carolina;  Colquitt's  and  Thomas' 
Georgia,  and  Bodes',  Law's,  and 
Wilcox's  Alabama  brigades,  also, 
took  part  in  the  glories  and  dan- 
gers of  that  never  to  be  forgotten 
day.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
(at  that  time  an  officer  in  the 
12thA.labama  regiment,  of  Bodes' 
brigade,  D.  H.  Hill's  division,) 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  and  can  testify  to  his  brig- 
ade's "acting  well  its  part"  in 
that  battle,  though  Mr.  Pollard 
did  not  see  fit  to  make  mention  of 
it.  Despite  the  swindling  trump- 
ery displayed  in  the  ''  Lost  Cause," 
the  truth  will  prevail,  and  justice 
will  be  meted  out  to  those  who 
deserve  it.  I  propose,  as  accurate- 
ly and  as  briefiy  as  possible,  to 
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give  an  account  of  the  part  taken 
in  the  battle  of  Seven  Fines  by 
Eodes^  brigade,  concrieting  of  the 
5th,  6th,  and  12th  Alabama  regi- 
ments, the  12th  Mississippi,  and 
26th  Virginia  battalion.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  1862, 
Brigadier  General  (afterwards 
Major  General)  Bodes,  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  accomplished 
officers  of  the  Virginia  Army,  was 
ordered  by  Major  General  D.  H. 
Hill,  commanding  division,  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  at  Seven  Fines, 
where  General  Casey's  Head- 
quarters were  located.  The  6th 
Ala.,  under  Col.,  since  Lieut.  Gen. 
J.  B.  Gordon,  was  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  and  the  12th  Ala., 
Colonel  R.  T.  Jones,  5th  Ala., 
Colonel  C.  C.  Fegues,  12th  Miss., 
Colonel  Taylor,  and  26th  Va., 
battalion  followed  in  line  of  battle. 
Soon  after  the  battle  commenced 
the  whole  brigade,  amidst  a  per- 
fect hail  of  iron,  moved  directly 
upon  the  strong  fortifications  and 
camp  of  Seven  Fines  proper,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  works 
were  in  our  possession,  and  the 
camp,  with  all  its  equipage  and 
stores,  at  our  mercy.  The  brig- 
ade crossed  the  works  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  the  twelve  Napoleon 
guns  captured  on  that  day,,  and 
the  writer  had  in  his  hands  docu- 
ments, official  and  private,  be- 
longing to  Greneral  Casey,  who 
was  in  immediate  command  at 
that  point.  This  engagement  was 
a  £Ettal  one  to  many  gallant  and 
promising  officers  and  men  of  the 
brigade.  Many  a  noble  heart  that 
in  the  morning  beat  high  with 
hope,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect 
of  meeting  the  hated  foe,  before 
sunset  was  stilled  by  death.    Gen. 


B.  E.  Bodes  was  wounded.  Col. 
B.  T.  Jones,  senior  colonel  of  the 
12th  Alabama,  a  graduate  of 
West  Foint,  and  one  of  the  most 
unflinching  and  thorough  disci- 
plinarians and  excellent  officers  in 
the  army,  was  killed  after  the 
works  were  taken.  Gen.  Hill,  in 
a  brief  congratulatory  address  to 
the  12  th  Alabama,  a  few  days  af- 
ter, fitly  spoke  of  him  as  a  ^'  glo- 
rious Colonel."  The  12th  lost 
many  other  gallant  officers,  among 
them,  Capt.  B.  H.  Keeling,  of 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  a  graduate  of  V. 
M.  Institute,  and  classmate  of 
Generals  Bodes,  %  Mahone  and 
Colston.  His  death  was  a  loss 
not  only  to  his  splendid  company, 
but  to  the  entire  country.  Capt. 
Darwin  and  Lieutenants  Byan 
and  Hammond  were  also  killed, 
and  Captains  Nicholson,  Tucker 
and  Davis  (all  since  dead,)  were 
severely  wounded.  Of  408  men 
carried  into  action,  fifly-one  (one 
out  of  eight)  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  and  one  hundred  and  fiiftv- 
four  were  wounded,  over  half  of 
our  regiment  being  placed  hors 
du  combat, 

Lieut.  Col.  Willingham  and 
Maj.  Nesmith,  of  the  6th  Ala., 
and  nine  Captains  out  of  twelve 
were  killed  out  right,  besides  num- 
bers of  other  officers  and  over  one 
hundred  men  of  that  regiment. — 
Senior  Captain  Bell  was  killed 
and  forty-four  of  his  men  killed  or 
wounded.  Capt.  Aug.  Floomoy 
a  brave  youth  of  19  years,  also 
fell,  and  his  company  was  terribly 
cut  up. 

In  the  12th  Ala.,  one  company, 
(H.)  lost  eleven  men,  and  another 
(B.)  nine  men  killed  in  a  space  of 
twenty  steps. 
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The  5th  Ala.  had  its  Lt.  Col., 
Hall,  wounded  and  Adjutant  kill- 
ed, and  lost  many  of  its  bravest 
and  best  officers  and  men. 

The  12th  Miss.,  and  26th  Va., 
also  acted  nobly  and  suffered 
heavily. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Pollard  had  been 
aware  of  the  casualties  above 
mentioned,  he  might  have  been  in- 
duced  to   mention    that   Eodes' 


brigade,  afterwards  known  as 
^' Battlers  Alabama  brigade," 
shared  with  his  favorite  Virginia 
brigades  the  dangers  and  glories 
of  the  bloody  battle  of  Seven 
Pines.  Will  he  be  more  faithful 
and  impartial  in  a  future  edition 
of  his  history?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
so,  '  Robert  E.  Park. 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  JEFFERSON  DAVIS— A  COMPARISON. 


Lincoln  and  Davis  were  the 
chieftains  of  contending  princi- 
ples and  communities.  The  tirst 
was  the  head  of  the  Federalistic 
element,  the  other  of  State  Sov- 
reign  Democracy.  By  the  power 
of  numbers,  the  one  triumphed 
and  the  other  fell,  so  far  as  princi- 
ples may  be  said  to  fall  by  the  de- 
feat of  armies.  The  one  was  an 
unsettled,  shifting,  vulgar,  rol- 
licking man— the  other  serious, 
grave,  dignified,  and  determined. 
The  one  was  a  plebeian  by  nature— 
the  other  a  nobleman.  As  be- 
tween these  contestants  as  men, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  armies  have 
done  little  else  than  to  bring  them 
out  into  stronger  contrast.  The 
triumphant  party  is  now  dead— he 
fills  the  grave  of  an  unwept  tyrant, 
and  will  be  execrated  the  more  as 
the  wheels  of  time  roll  on,  fanning 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Lin- 
coln cared  nothing  for  the  triumph 
of  principle— he  was  satisfled  with 
the  din  and  clash  of  the  hour. — 
And  so,  at  the  sacrifice  of  princi- 


ple and  the  nation's  honor  in  a 
hundred  ways,  he  triumphed  over 
his  opponent.  What  are  the  re- 
sults secured  by  that  bloody  tri- 
umph? What  questions  are  set- 
tled? The  States  are  further 
from  union  now  than  ever— the 
people  are  bound  under  a  mon- 
strous load  of  oppressions  and 
tyrannies,  and  are  at  last,  and 
not  unexpectedly,  cursing  the 
being  whose  triumph  was  their 
ruin!  How  stands  his  opponent? 
Bowed  with  the  sorrows  of  his 
people,  he  may  still  stand  erect  over 
the  grave  of  his  dead  foe,  and  ex- 
claim, *^  Shake  not  your  gory 
locks  at  me;"  "Thou  did'st  it!  " 
Had  Jefferson  Davis  sacrificed 
those  principles  upon  which  his 
people  went  into  the  struggle,  the 
arrogant  North,  and  not  the 
South,  would  be  the  stricken  land. 
Had  Jefferson  Davis  departed 
from  his  determined  "defensive 
warfare"— had  he  enlisted  the 
slaves  of  the  South  in  his  armies 
under  the  flag  of  emancipation  in 
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1862,  the  North  would  have  been  statesman,  scholar  and  hero,  will 

a  smoking  slaughterpen  I    But  the  outlive  a  hundred    Lincolns  on 

banner   of   his   people  had  been  those  pages  of  his  country's  his- 

thrown  to  the  breeze,  and  under  tory,  where  are  enrolled  the  names 

its  waving  folds  he  and  his  people  of  the  peerless  and  true,  the  noble 

fell  together  in  a  Spartan  embrace!  and  self*  sacrificing  I 
History   will   yet    vindicate    the  [Sintinel-on'the- Border, 

truth,    and  Jefferson  Davis,   the 


FLORENCE. 

When  first  her  eyes  fell  on  mine  own, 

With  all  their  magic  light. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  earth  had  grown 

More  beautiful  and  bright; 
My  soul  felt  all  the  thrilling  bliss 

That  can  from  loved  eyes  gleam. 
As  sweet  as  love's  first  tender  kiss 

In  youth^s  romantic  dream. 

Oh  I  but  to  see  her  queen  like  form; 

Her  smile  from  Beauty's  lips. 
They're  like  the  sun-shine  aft  the  storm 

That  down  the  rain-bow  dips; 
They  glow  like  morning's  russet  light 

Which  tells  the  coming  day, 
And  fill  the  soul  with  visions  bright 

That  will  not  pass  away. 

Sweeter  than  guzla  or  guitar, 

Or  music  of  the  rill, 
Her  voice  like  melody  afar 

Can  all  my  senses  thrill ; 
I've  felt  the  magic  of  its  tone, 

The  witchery  of  its  spell, 
Until  all  other  thoughts  have  flown 

Save  those  that  love  her  well. 


J.   AUGUSTINE  SIONAIOCX. 
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Two  roads,  the  one  from  Cor- 
inth, the  other  from  Bumsyille, 
lead  to  Pittsburg  landing,  they 
unite  on  a  ridge  four  miles  from 
the  river,  and  thence  the  road, 
gradually  descending  a  long  slope, 
leads  to  the  Tennessee,  along  a 
spur  of  the  hilly  range  with  later- 
al slopes  to  Lick  creek  on  the  one 
side  and  Owl  creek  on  the  other, 
the  whole  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween these  streams  is  densely 
"wooded  with  unbroken  forests, 
and  as  it  approaches  within  a 
mile  of  the  river  is  covered,  in  ad- 
dition, with  a  thick  mass  of  un- 
dergrowth sweeping  to  its  banks. 
On  this  unfavorable  ground  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought.  On  the 
morning  of  April  the  4th,  at  3 
o^clock,  a.  m.,  the  reserve  corps 
marched  from  Burnsville  by  way 
of  Farmington  and  Monterey  ex- 
pecting to  reach  the  point  of 
Junction  of  the  two  roads  that 
night,  a  heavy  rain  storm,  how- 
ever, obstructed  its  progress  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  night  of  the  5th  of  April  that 
it  reached  the  junction,  liations 
had  been  provided  for  three  days, 
but  no  tents  and  no  baggage  were 
taken^the  want  of  which  added 
greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
commands,  and  rendered  many 
unfit  for  duty.  The  delay  and 
the  tired  condition  of  the  troops 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  caused  a 
difference  of  opinion  to  prevail  at 
the  Council  of  war  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  attacking,  but  General 
Johnston  determined  to  proceed. 

VOL.   IV.   NO.   V. 


The  other  divisions  had,  on  the 
night  of  the  5th,  reached  the  po- 
sitions assigned  them  and  were 
posted  thus,  the  third  corps  form- 
ed the  first  line  of  battle,  its  right 
resting  on  Lick  creek  and  its  left 
on  Owl  creek,  and  bivouacked  in 
order  of  battle  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  enemy,  who  seems  to  have 
been  unconscious  of  the  blow 
about  to  be  struck.  In  rear  of  that, 
the  first  corps,  under  General 
Bragg,  bivouacked  in  order  of  bat- 
tle a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  second  corps,  under  General 
Polk,  was  massed  in  column  of 
brigades  on  the  road  from  Cor- 
inth, immediately  in  rear  of  the 
junction  with  the  Monterey  road, 
and  had  orders  to  move  up  and 
form  in  line  of  battle  so  soon  as 
the  troops  in  advance  had  moved 
on  sufficiently,  while  the  reserve 
corps,  under  General  Breckin- 
ridge, was  massed  in  column  of 
brigades  on  the  Monterey  road 
with  orders  to  move  when  General 
Polk's  corps  had  passed,  and  hold 
itself  subject  to  the  contingencies 
of  the  day.  At  5  a.  m.,  on  the 
morning  of  April  6th,  General 
Hardee  drove  in  the  piekets  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  terrible  battle  of 
Shiloh  commenced.  Steadily  and 
irresistibly  he  swept  on,  driving 
the  enemy  before  him  until  the 
camps  were  reached,  where  the 
resistance  became  most  desperate. 
The  second  line  of  battle,  under 
General  Bragg,  had  by  this  time 
been  brought  up  and  intermingled 
with  the  first  line,  and  the  central 
advanced  camp  of  the  enemy  was 
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abandoned  by  him  only,  however,  hail  of  fire,  marderoua  beyond 
that  he  might  make  the  more  description,  from  'his  covert  of 
stubborn  resistance  behind  it  and  trees  and  bushes,  when  General 
in  front  of  the  others.  Observing  Breckinridge  was  ordered  up  to 
an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  fiank  break  his  line.  Having  been  most 
on  the  extreme  left.  General  Beau*  of  the  day  in  observation  on  the 
regard  sent  orders  to  detach  the  Hamburg  road,  marching  in  col- 
Kentucky  brigade,  and  send  it  to  umn  of  regiments,  the  reserve 
that  point.  This  was  done— the  was  now  moved  by  the  left  flank, 
command  now  devolving  upon  until  opposite  the  point  of  attack, 
Col.  Kobt.  P.  Trabue,  Colonel  of  rapidly  deployed,  inline  of  battle, 
the  4th  Kentucky  and  senior  Statham's  brigade  forming  the 
Colonel  of  the  brigade.  During  right,  and  Bowen^s  the  left  The 
the  whole  of  that  bloody  day,  long  slope  of  the  ridge  was  here 
from  9  o^clock  when  it  became  en-  abruptly  broken  by  a  succession 
gaged,  it  maintained  the  reputa-  of  small  hills  or  undulations  of 
tion  of  its  native  State,  and  slow-*  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  dividing 
ly  but  surely  pushed  back  the  the  rolling  country  from  the  river 
force  opposed  to  it;  it  never  gave  bottom,  and  behind  the  crest  of 
way  or  was  broken,  though  terri-  the  last  of  these,  the  enemy  was 
bly  cut  to  pieces;  it  never  charged  concealed:  opposite  them,  at  the 
that  it  did  not  break  the  ranks  of  distance  of  seventy-five  yards, 
the  army,  and  it  was  found  was  another  long  swell  or  hillock, 
when  the  action  closed  in  the  the  summit  of  which  it  was  neoes- 
evening  after  ten  hours  of  contin-  sary  to  attain,  in  order  to  open 
uous  fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  fire,  and  to  this  elevation,  the 
the  army.  It  will  be  necessary  reserve  moved,  in  order  of  battle, 
to  refer  more  particularly,  to  its  at  a  double-quick.  In  an  instant, 
movements  as  we  progress.  Ow-  the  opposing  height  was  one  sheet 
ing  to  the  dense  mass  of  the  un-  of  flame.  Battle's  .Tennessee  reg- 
dergrowth  the  troops  were  brought  iment,  on  the  extreme  right,  gal- 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  lantly  maintained  itself,  pushing 
and  the  firing  was  consequently  forward  under  a  withering  fire, 
destructive,  murderous  and  dead-  and  establishing  itself  well  in  ad- 
ly.  vance.  Little's  Tennessee  regi- 
Two  o'clock  had  arrived,  the  ment,  next  to  it,  delivered  its  fire 
whole  army  was,  and  had  been  at  random  and  inefiiciently,  be- 
engaged  for  hours,  with  the  ex-  came  disordered,  and  retired,  in 
ception  of  Bowen's  and  Statham's  confusion  down  the  slope;  three 
brigades,  of  the  reserve  corps.—  times  it  was  rallied  by  its  Lieut 
The  enemy  had  been  driven  Colonel,  assisted  by  Colonel  T.  T. 
through,  and  from  half  of  his  Hawkins,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Gen. 
camps,  but  refused  to  give  back  Breckinridge,  and  by  the  Adju- 
further,  giving  way  on  his  right  tant  General,  and  carried  up  the 
and  left  wings,  he  had  massed  his  slope  only  to  be  as  often  repulsed, 
force  heavily  in  the  centre,  and  and  driven  back:  the  regiment  of 
poured  an  almost  unintermitting  the  enemy  opposed  to  it,  in  the  in- 
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tervals,  directing  an  oblique  fire 
upon  Battle's  regiment,  now  con- 
tending  against  overwhelming 
odds.  The  crisis  of  the  contest 
had  come,  there  were  no  more  re- 
serves, and  Greneral  Breckinridge 
deterooined  to  charge,  calling  his 
staff  around  him,  he  communi- 
cated to  them  his  intentions,  and 
remarked  that  he,  with  them, 
would  lead  it.  They  were  ail 
Kentuckians,  and  although  it  was 
not  their  privilege  ^to  fight  that 
day  with  the  Kentucky  brigade, 
they  were  yet  men  who  knew  how 
to  die  bravely  among  strangers, 
and  some,  at  least,  would  live  to 
do  justice  to  the  rest  The  Ck>m- 
mander-in-Chief,  Creneral  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston,  rode  up  at  this 
juncture,'  and  learning  the  con- 
templated movement,  determined 
to  accompany  it,  placing  himself 
on  the  left  of  Little's  regiment,  his 
commanding  figure  in  full  uni- 
form, conspicuous  to  every  eye,  he 
waited  the  signal.  Gren.  Breck- 
inridge disposing  his  staff  along 
the  line,  rode  to  Ute  right  of  the 
same  regiment,  and  with  a  wild 
shout,  which  rose  high  above  the 
din  of  battle,  on  swept  the  line 
through  a  storm  of  fire,  over  the 
hUl,  across  the  intervening  ravine, 
and  up  the  slope  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Kothing  could  withstand 
it.  The  enemy  broke  and  fled  for 
half  a  mile,  hotly  pursued,  until 
he  reached  the  shelter  of  his  bat- 
teries; well  did  the  Kentuckians 
sustain  that  day  their  honor,  and 
their  fame.  Of  the  little  band  of 
officers  who  started  on  that  forlorn 
hope,  but  one  was  unscathed,  the 
gallant  Breckinridge  himself. — 
Colonel  Hawkins  was  wounded  in 
the  face,  Captain  Allen's  leg  was 


torn  to  pieces  by  a  shell;  the 
horses  of  the  fearless  boy,  Cabell 
Breckinridge,  and  of  the  Adjutant 
General  were  killed  under  them, 
and  General  Johnston  was  lifted, 
dying,  from  his  saddle.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  suc- 
cess, brilliant  as  it  was,  decisive 
as  it  was,  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  the  great  Captain. 

Pew  men  have  moved  upon  the 
stage  of  public  life  who  have  been 
the  peers  of  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston. Tall  and  commanding  in 
person,  of  gentle  and  winning  ad- 
dress, he  was  the  most  unassum- 
ing of  men,  yet  his  mind  was  cast 
in  nature's  largest  mould,  possess- 
ed of  that  high  and  serene 
courage  which  no  reverses  or  trials 
could  overcome,  patient  in  diffi- 
culties, earnest  in  effort,  firm  in 
purpose,  he  had  been  invested  by 
the  President  with  the  powers  of 
a  Pro-Consul.  His  sway  extended 
from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  West- 
em  confines  of  Texas.  Super- 
vising the  movements  of  five 
separate  armies,  in  countries 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  hia 
capacious  mind  embraced  the  de- 
tails of  all,  while  exercising  al» 
most  unlimited  authority  over 
four  millions  of  people,  no  stain 
of  personal  or  selfish  ambition 
rests  upon  his  noble  character. 
The  nation  and  the  army  felt  that 
there  was  always  hope  while 
Sidney  Johnston  lived,  and  yet 
his  death  was  not  without  a 
grand  and  crowning  triumph. — 
Well  he  knew  the  battle  must 
be  won,  fully  as  well  he  knew  to 
win  the  battle,  that  charge  must 
be  successful.  The  last  vision 
which  fell  upon  his  glazing  sight 
was  the  flying  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
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the  last  sound  which  struck  upon 
his  ears,  now  sealing  in  death, 
was  the  exnltant  shouts  of  his 
army,  telling  him  that  the  field 
was  won,  which  he  believed,  se- 
cured the  triumph  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  offered  up  his  life. 

—Pure  and  lofty  had  been  the  great 

soldier's  life 
Grand  and  worthy  even  of  himself  was 

his  death. 

The  general  repulse  of  the  ene- 
my had  now  thrown  the  reserve 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Con- 
federate line,  far  on  the  left  might 
be  heard  the  musketry  of  the  Ken- 
tucky brigade  and  the  roar  of  its 
artillery  as  it  pushed  its  columns 
forward;  it  was  fighting  its  way  to 
its  gallant  Greneral  and  the  hour 
was  drawing  near  when  they  were 
to  meet  in  the  pride  of  glorious 
success.  Greneral  Bragg,  observ- 
ing that  behind  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy  dense  masses  of  troops 
were  massed,  from  which  reserves 
were  drawn  to  sustain  his  line, 
concentrated  the  fire  of  his  bat- 
teries, loaded  with  spherical  case, 
and  shell  upon  them;  the  effect 
was  magical;  the  right  of  the  ene- 
my broke  and  fled,  the  centre  fol- 
lowed, then  the  left  wing;  and 
charging  along  the  whole  line  the 
Confederate  army  swept  through 
the  camps  of  the  enemy,  captur- 
ing three  thousand  prisoners  and 
driving  the  Federal  force  cowering 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  iron- 
clad gun  boats,  and  then  and 
there,  in  the  full  fruition  of  suc- 
cess, the  Kentucky  brigade  and  its 
General  met  for  the  first  time 
during  that  bloody  day  since  their 
separation  in  the  morning,  both 
covered  with  glory,  both  proud 
of  and  gratified  with  each  other. 


The  terrible  day  of  reckoning  so 
long  and  so  patiently  waited  for 
had  come  at  last,  and  as  they 
strode  over  the  field  of  blood  their 
pathway  to  vengeance  had  been 
lit  by  the  gleam  of  bayonets  and 
the  lurid  glare  of  the  cannon^s 
flash.  The  greatest  conflict  which 
as  yet  had  taken  place  between 
the  sections  had  been  won  by  the 
soomedand  despised  ^*  Southern 
mob."  For  fifteen  hours  they 
steadily  drove  before  them  the 
finest  army  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Superior  in  numbers, 
in  discipline,  in  arms  and  equip- 
ments, the  army  of  Grant  had 
lost  its  camps,  its  baggage,  provi- 
sions and  supplies,  and  the  panic- 
stricken  remnant  of  it  huddled 
cowering  under  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee,  only  protected  from 
total  annihilation  by  the  gon 
boats  lying  in  the  stream,  a  dis- 
organized and  terror-stricken  mob, 
while  its  dead  and  wounded  lay 
in  thousands  for  miles  behind  the 
Confederate  army.  By  some  fii- 
tal  misapprehension  of  those  in 
authority,  which  it  is  useless  now 
to  discuss,  the  full  fruits  of  Uie 
victory  were  not  gathered.  The 
Confederate  army  paused  whoi  it 
had  only  to  stretch  forth  its  hands 
and  grasp  as  prisoners  of  war  the 
whole  hostile  force.  Night  fell 
quickly  over  the  scene  of  carnage 
and  the  tired  heroes,  worn  out 
with  the  long  and  harassing 
march  of  the  preceding  days, 
and  the  fifteen  hours  of  mortal 
combat,  sank,  by  regiments  and 
brigades,  upon  the  l^ood-soaked 
earth,  amid,  the  dead  and  dyings 
to  sleep— a  sleep  so  deep  and  pro- 
found that  not  even  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  or  the  deep  boom  oi 
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tbe  heavy  ^ns  of  the  enemy, 
which  were  fired  during  the  whole 
night,  could  break  or  disturb  it. 
No  record  exists  of  fi  contest  be- 
tween such  numbers  of  men  in  a 
country  so  densely  wooded  and  in 
a  space  so  confined.  Brilliant 
generalship  General  Johnston  un- 
doubtedly displayed  in  surpris- 
ing the  enemy,  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  he  handled  raw  troops, 
hurling  mass  after  mass  upon  the 
enemy  and  beating  him  in  detail, 
but  there  was  neither  room  nor 
opportunity  for  strategy  or  ma- 
neuyre— it  was  a  death  grapple  of 
man  to  man— sterp  and  deadly 
combat  in  which  the  men  of  the 
South  maintained  their  long  and 
proud  preeminence. 

During  the  night.  Gen.  Buell 
with  a  fresh  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Confederate  army  originally 
was,  came  up,  hastily  crossed  the 
river,  and  threw  himself  in  front 
of  the  army  defeated  on  the  6th. 
The  Confederate  army  in  the 
meantime,  after  despoiling  the 
Federal  camps,  had  been  with- 
drawn beyond  them  and  formed 
anew  in  order  of  battle.  Skirm- 
ishing commenced  at  6  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  but  the  engagement  did  not 
become  general  until  9  o^clock,  a. 
m.,  from  which  time,  until  2  p. 
m.,  the  Northern  armies  were 
again  as  on  the  day  before  steadi- 
ly driven  back  through  itis  camps, 
and  forced  towards  the  river.  A 
heavy  and  continuous  rain  had 
commenced  falling  at  midnight, 
after  the  battle  of  the  6th,  and 
continued  until  near  daylight,  the 
effect  of  this  upon  men,  wearied 
and  exhausted,  as  was  the  South- 
ern   army,    was    terrible.     The 


wounded,  who  had  fallen  late  in 
the  evening,  and  near  the  enemy's 
lines,  could  not  be  recovered,  they 
were,  consequently,  exposed  dur- 
ing the  entire  night,  and  endured 
sufferings  of  the  most  agonizing 
character.  It  was  impossible  too, 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  to 
reform  the  lines  for  a  night 
bivouackwith  that  accuracy  de- 
sirable, in  such  critical  circum- 
stances, and  the  proximity  of  the 
abandoned  camps  of  the  enemy 
afforded  a  temptation  to  straggling 
which,  in  too  many  cases,  proved 
irresistible,  and  as  was  seen  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  the  next  day, 
demoralized  many  corps,  and 
impaired  the  efficiency  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  army,  and  it  may, 
with  truth,  be  said,  led  to  the 
loss  of  the  second  day's  battle. 
So  great  indeed  had  been  the 
diminution  of  the  ranks,  by  death, 
wounds,  and  straggling,  that  at 
no  time  during  the  contest  of  the 
7th,  was  General  Beauregard  en- 
abled to  bring  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  effective  men  to  hand 
in  battle.  The  army  of  the  enemy 
under  General  Grant  had  been 
totally  defeated,  and  had  only 
escaped  complete  rout  and  an- 
nihilation by  its  inabilty  to  cross 
the  Tennessee  river,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gun-boats;  thou- 
sands had  been  slain,  thousands 
wounded,  thousands  captured, 
and  thousands  demoralized,  but 
in  a  force  so  large  as  it  originally 
was  (estimated  by  its  own  officers 
at  forty-two  thousand  men)  there 
were,  of  course,  large  masses 
capable  of  effective  service  on 
Monday;  to  these  was  to  be 
added  the  force  of  Buell  of  25,000 
fresh  troops,  and  it  may  be  safely 
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estimated,  that,  notwithstanding  Colonel  Eohert  Trahue,  of  the 
the  reverse  of  Sunday,  and  the  4th  Kentucky  regiment,  as  senior 
immense  loss  of  the  enemy  on  Colonel  of  the  brigade,  command- 
that  day,  he  took  the  field  on  ed  it  on  this,  as  on  the  preceding 
Monday  with  quite  forty  thousand  day,  with  conspicuous  gallantry, 
combatants,  or  nearly  three  times  and  marked  soldiery  ability, 
the  Southern  force.  The  leaders  But  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
of  the  Confederate  army  were  endurance.  The  battle  of  the  7th 
fully'  advised  of  the  re-inforce-  was  fought  by  Gen.  Beauregard, 
ment,  and  of  the  peril  which  with  but  fifteen  thousand  men, 
threatened  the  Confederate  army  exhausted  by  the  struggle  of  ^e 
in  a  second  condict,  in  its  ex-  preceding  day,  he  bad  received  no 
hausted  condition,  but  they  deem-  reinforcements,  and  he  determin- 
ed it  necessary  to  cripple  this  force  ed,  at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  with- 
before  withdrawing  from  the  draw.  In  good  order,  and  with  the 
field.  precision  of   a   parade,    division 

The  Kentucky  brigade  which  after  division  was  withdrawn.— 
had  preserved  to  a  great  extent  its  General  Breckinridge,  with  his 
organization,  and  discipline,  was  own  brigade  and  Statham's  brig- 
again  stationed  upon  the  extreme  ade,  bringing  up  the  rear,  and 
left.  Its  battery  of  artillery,  com-  bivouacking  at  the  summit  of  the 
manded  by  Capt.  Byrne,  (Cobb*8  ridge,  during  the  night,  within 
battery  having  on  Sunday,  been  sight  of  the  enemy's  lines.  A 
destroyed  in  battle,)  was  engaged  soaking  rain  fell  all  night  upon 
for  three  hours  witli  two  batteries  the  wearied  troops  of  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  firing  during  the  guard  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
duel,  more  than  one  thousand  slowly  made  its  way  to  Corinth, 
cartridges,  and  finally  silenced  Many  of  the  noblest  of  the  sons 
both.  The  infantry  drawn  up  in  of  Kentucky  had  fallen,  but  con- 
order  of  battle,  as  a  support  to  spicuous  In  position  and  character 
the  battery,  stood  enthusiastic  were  two  men,  who  in  the  same 
spectators  of  the  tremendous  discharge,  in  the  same  regiment, 
cannonade,  and,  although  fre-  and  within  a  few  feet  of  each  oth- 
quently  suffering  severely  from  er,  fell  mortally  wounded, 
the  grape  of  the  enemy,  more  than  George  W.  Johnson,  of  Scott 
once  broke  spontaneously  into  a  county,  Kentucky,  had  passed 
shout  of  encouragement  and  ad-  more  than  forty  years  of  his  life 
miration  at  the  gallant  manner  in  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agri- 
which  Byrne  handled  his  guns,  culture.  Singularly  modest  and 
The  enemy  hurled  charge  after  retiring  in  demeanor,  he  bad 
charge  of  infantry  against  it,  but  seemed  to  scorn  the  turmoU  of 
unsuccessfully.  The  fifth  regi-  public  life  and  the  undignified 
ment  of  infantry,  commanded  by  contest  for  public  place.  The 
Col.  Thos.  n.  Hunt,  charged  in  soul  of  honor  and  high  integrity, 
turn  routing  the  opposing  force,  he  was  respected  by  all  who  came 
but  with  some  loss  to  its  force,  in  contact  with  him;  earnest  and 
losing  many    valuable  officers. —  sincere  in  purpose,  his  course  in 
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all  things  was  open,  to  a  proverb; 
cultivated  in  mind,  he  was  a  pro- 
found thinker  if  not  an  active  par- 
ticipator in  national  politics. — 
Early  in  the  history  of  secession 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  separation  was  final,  and 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
straight-forward  nature  he  had 
urged  that  Kentucky  should  share 
the  fate  and  cast  her  fortunes  with 
the  South.  When  it  was  evident 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
had  sold  and  bartered  her  honor 
to  the  Federal  Government,  he 
promptly  abandoned  home  and 
its  tranquil  enjoyments  to  cast 
his  lot  with  those  of  his  country- 
men, who  were  gathering  at 
Bowling  Green  to  resist  the  at- 
tempt at  coercion,  and  yet  in  an 
act  of  revolution,  the  strong  rev- 
erence of  the  man  for  law,  order, 
and  regular  government  mani- 
fested itself.  Mainly  and  almost 
wholly  to  his  efforts  is  due  the 
formation  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Kentucky,  of  which  he 
was  elected  the  head;  and  when 
the  army  retreated  from  Ken- 
tucky, gathering  his  Council 
around  him,  he  accompanied  it  in 
all  its  vicissitudes  and  movements. 
On  Sunday,  during  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
Aid-de-Camp  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Kentucky  brigade 
until  his  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  when  seizing  a  musket  he 
took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
4th  regiment  and  fought  on  foot 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Monday  morning  found  him  in 
the  same  humble  position,  assum- 
ing all  the  duties  and  sharing  all 
the  dangers  of  a  simple  private  in 
the  ranks.    At  eleven  o^clock  he 


fell  shot  through  the  body,  re- 
maining alone  and  unaided  on  the 
field  while  the  army  fell  back,  and 
during  the  long  and  inclement 
night  which  succeeded;  he  was 
found  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
by  the  enemy,  and  died  in  his 
camp.  None  who  knew  him  can 
doubt  .that  through  the  long  hours 
of  that  day  of  agony,  and  the  si- 
lent stillness  of  that  night  of  suffer 
ing  and  pain,  his  great  heart  was 
consoled  by  the  conviction  of  the 
swift  coming  independence  of  his 
country. 

Thos.  B.  Monroe  had  early  en- 
tered public  life,  his  firmness  of 
character,  depth  of  information, 
and  brilliancy  of  talent  indicated 
him  as  a  leader  of  men  in  the  first 
hours  of  his  manhood.  Called 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  he 
had  zealously  and  determinedly 
advocated  the  secession  of  the 
State,  disappointed  as  were  thou- 
sands of  others,  at  her  luke-warm- 
ness,  he  had  resigned  the  Secre- 
taryship, and  making  his  way 
through  the  lines  of  the  Federal 
army,  to  Bowling  Green,  had 
been  appointed  Major  of  the  4th 
Kentucky  regiment;  the  promise 
of  his  military  career  equalled 
that  of  his  civil  life.  A  few  weeks 
only  was  necessary  to  place  him 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
senior  officers  of  the  army,  and  to 
win  for  him  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  his  men.  He  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  within  a  few 
feet  of  Governor  Johnson,  and 
died  on  the  field  of  battle,  be- 
queathing his  sword  to  his  infant 
son,  and  with  the  last  breath,  re- 
questing he  might  be  told,  ''his 
father  had  died  in  defence  of  his 
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honor,    and   the   rights    of    hU 
country." 

The  morning  of  the  8th  of 
April  was  consumed  in  fieilling 
hack  to  the  junction  of  the  Cor- 
inth and  Bumsville  roads,  where 
Gen.  Breckinridge  stubbornly  took 
his  stand,  with  his  force  bivouack- 
ing in  the  open  air,  sinking  often 
to  their  boot  tops  in  mud,  drench- 
ed nightly  with  the  rain,  he  and 
they  obstinately  refused  to  more 
an  inch  until  the  wounded  in  the 
hospitals  were  removed.  Again 
and  again  the  enemy  sent  out 
strong  columns  to  dislodge  him, 
sometimes  these  were  charged  by 
the  cavalry,  under  Forrest  and 
Adams,  and  driven  back  in  dis- 
order, losing  many  prisoners. — 
Sometimes  over-awed  by  his  firm 
and  dauntless  front,  they  retired 
without  attacking;  for  five  days 
he  thus  held  his  position,  his 
whole  force  subsisting  on  rations 
of  damaged  bread  and  raw 
pork.  When  he  did  move,  every 
wounded  man  had  been  sent  for- 
ward, the  army  was  safe  in  its 
lines  at  Corinth.  On  the  13th  of 
April,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  band  of  heroes,  wasted  now 
to  spectres,  haggard  with  hunger 
and  suffering,  into  Corinth.  He 
had  won  for  himself  throughout 
that  entire  army,  the  reputation 
of  a  skillful  General,  a  brave  and 
courageous  captain,  and  had  now 
the  ardent  love  and  devotion  of 
strangers  as  well  as  friends,  and 
was  the  idol  of  the  Reserve.  At 
Corinth,  he  received  the  just  re- 
ward of  his  high  and  soldierly 
conduct,  the  commission  of  a 
Major-General,  and  passed  to  the 
command,  permanently,  of  a  di- 
vision.   Here  appropriately  ends 


the  history  of  these  troops  as  a 
brigade;  they  served  throughout 
the  war  in  other  brigades  and 
divisions,  but  no  longer  continued 
to  act  as  one  organization. 

The  cause  of  Southern  inde- 
pendence has  gone  down  in  blood. 
These  men  and  their  compeers 
had  elected  to  try  their  cause  in 
the  tribunal  of  last  resort,  the 
forum  of  battle;  the  verdict  has 
been  rendered  against  them;  there 
is  no  expectation  or  perhaps  wish 
for  fhrther  appeal.  Hanson  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  Helm  died  at  Chickamanga, 
Thompson  was  slain  on  the  very 
spot  of  his  birth  and  his  infiincy 
in  Kentucky,  to  which  he  had  re- 
turned after  three  stormy  years  of 
absence.  Buckner  surrendered  his 
sword  last  of  all  the  commanders 
of  the  South  in  the  extreme  west- 
em  confines  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  only  when  the  advancing 
wave  of  Federal  conquest  after 
sweeping  across  the  face  of  the 
continent  had  borne  to  his  very  feet 
the  wreck  of  the  nation  whose  sol- 
dier he  deemed  himself.  Breckin- 
ridge in  exile  with  saddened  eyes 
strives  through  the  mists  of  the 
great  lakes  of  the  north  to  catch 
some  glimpse  of  the  land  he  loved 
so  fervently  and  served  so  ikithfUl- 
ly.  Of  their  less  distinguished 
comrades,  hundreds  are  lying  all 
along  the  route  of  the  sad  retreat 
from  Bowling  Green,  consigned  to 
unconsecrated  earth,  their  requi- 
um  the  sighs  of  their  sorrowing 
comrades.  Many  are  resting  by 
the  lonely  banks  of  the  Tennessee 
and  beneath  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  tropical  foliage  of  Baton 
Bouge.  They  will  sleep  none  the 
less  tranquilly  in  their  quiet  and 
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unmarked  graves  because  the  dear  foithfully  serve,  who  should  most 
land,  for  whose  deliverance  they  stead&stly  die.  Kentucky  has  no 
fbught  so  long  and  so  well,  is  cause  to  blush  for  them,  the 
ground  by  the  heel  of  centralized  principles  they  upheld  had  been 
power.  Some  survive,  their  mu-  taught  them  on  her  soil,  they  are 
tilated  forms  monuments  of  a  he-  embalmed  in  the  archives  of  her 
Toism, which wouldhave  illustrated  Legislatures,  enunciated  in  mani- 
the  days  of  Bayard  or  of  Coeur  de  festos  of  her  Conventions.  Way- 
lion.  The  memory  of  neither  ward  though  she  may  deem  these 
the  living  nor  the  dead  *'  will  be  children  in  the  assertion  of  her 
rendered  infamous"  until  the  peo-  rights,  they  are  still  her  sons.  Not 
pies  of  the  earth  have  ceased  to  now,  perhaps,  but  in  the  fulness  of 
honor  manliness  of  spirit,  freedom  coming  time,  the  proud  old  moth- 
of  thought  and  heroism  of  deeds,  erwill,  with  an  eager  zeal,  gather 
Embued  with  the  loftiest  senti-  these  her  offspring,  to  rest  in  the 
ments  which  ever  animated  the  only  fitting  place,  her  honored 
bosomsof  men,  they  went  forth  to  bosom.  Not  now,  perhaps,  but 
poverty,  to  exile,  to  suffering,  to  in  the  coming  time,  on  that  monu- 
battle  and  to  death  for  what  they  ment  which  she  has  erected  at 
believed  to  be  the  maintenance  of  her  Capital  to  those  who  have  in 
constitutional  liberty  and  free  the  past,  and  will  in  the  future, 
government.  serve  her,  she  will  inscribe  their 
Selfish  ambitions  and  personal  names,  and  write  beneath  them, 
aspirations  had  no  abiding  place  '^  these,  too,  were  my  children, 
in  their  world.  Men  bore  the  and  died  in  what  they  believed 
firelock  'and  served  as  subalterns,  was  the  defence  of  my  honor." 
who  could,  with  brilliant  genius.  We,  who  saw  the  gallant  dead 
have  wielded  the  baton  of  shrouded  in  their  gory  cerements, 
Generals.  Among  them,  but  one  await  with  calm  confidence  the 
ambition  existed,  who  should  most  coming  of  that  time. 
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PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    EMINENT    MEN— EXTRACTS    FROM 


MY  DIARY. 


March,  1836.— Was  very  much 
entertained  by  a  dispute  between 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Preston  on 
imagination,  originating  in  the 
broad  meaning  Judge  Harper  had 
given  it  in  his  oration  before  the 
South  Carolina  Literary  Society, 
who  illustrates  his  meaning  by 
asserting  that  it  was  Newton's 
imagination  that  awakened  his 
attention  to  the  wherefore  of  the 
&lling  of  the  apple. 

Mr.  P.  agreed  with  Judge  Har- 
per. Mr.  C.  thought  a  wider 
meaning  was  given  to  the  word 
than  was  right,  at  any  rate  than 
was  usually  accepted. 

Messrs.  Preston,  Pickens,  Clay 
and  Calhoun  dined  with  us.  Mr. 
Pickens  told  Mr.  Calhoun  that  he 
understood  Mr.  Webster  was  to 
speak  on  Monday  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  receiving  petitions  on 
abolition,  when  he  was  to  annihi- 
late Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  Leigh.  Mr.  Calhoun  re* 
plied  with  a  somewhat  chafed  air, 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  him, 
that  he  defied  mortal  ingenuity  to 
prove  that  right;  that  he  rather 
supposed  Mr.  W.  was  going  to 
speak  only  on  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Preston  said 
he  had  no  doubt  that  would  be 
the  point  on  which  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  would  mainly  turn,  and 
that  it  was  a  more  questionable 
point  than  the  other. 

Friday  13th,  1837.— Mr.  Pres- 
ton  spoke  to-day  on  the  Expung- 
ing bill,  in  his  highest  manner. — 


I  understand  it  was  a  dignified 
and  solemn  speech,  and  when  he 
alluded  to  his  ikllen  Virginia  and 
his  own  State,  there  was  a  mourn- 
fal  swell  and  pathos  about  it  thai 
thrilled  to  every  heart. 

Mr.  Calhoun  also  spoke  for 
about  15  minutes— solemnly  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  and  concluded 
by  saying,  '*  The  gentlemen  wha 
vote  for  the  Expunging  resolution 
violate  the  Constitution— violate 
their  oaths,  and  they  know  it." — 

Monday  16th  January.— This 
day  Col.  Benton  completed  his 
triumph  over  the  Constitution  of 
his  country. 

The  Expunging  was  perpetrated 
last  night,  and  well  did  the  night 
hours  befit  such  a  deed  of  dark- 
ness. Mr.  Preston  says  they 
marched  to  this  dirtyv  deed  thro* 
a  blaze  of  eloquence.  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
all  spoke  nobly,  and  Mr.  Webster 
closed  the  scene  by  reading  an 
earnest  protest  on  the  part  of  his 
colleague  and  himself  against  such 
unhallowed  proceedings. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  September 
10th,  1849.— I  do  not  perceive 
that  Mr.  Preston  has  fallen  off  at 
all  in  interest  or  in  elocution,  but 
is  very  interesting,  as  much  so  aa 
ever  he  was,  only  not  dealing 
quite  as  much  in  those  flashes  of 
wit  and  merriment  that  he  was 
once  wont  to  do.  *  *  *  * 
He  told  me  that  on  one  occasion 
he  had  to  defend  a  man  accused 
of  murder.  The  day  before  the 
court  he  was  traveling  all  day, 
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and  while  traveling  recollected 
the  similarity  between  this  case 
and  that  of  Milo.  That  night  he 
t.urned  to  this  celebrated  speech 
of  Cicero,  committed  to  memory 
three  pages,  and  next  day  spoke 
It  as  a  part  of  his  argument.  The 
accused  in  both  instances  were  of 
notoriously  bad  character,  and 
the  slayer,  (Cicero  contended)  had 
a  right  to  presume  would  be  at* 
tacked  as  soon  as  an  encounter 
occurred,  and  therefore  the  killing 
was  an  act  of  self  defence.  The 
defence  was  successfiil.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton certainly  played  Cicero  that 
time. 

The  above  letter  was  written  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
gentleman  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, the  necessity  of  keeping 
np  his  knowledge  of  his  classics 
whilst  engaged  in  his  profession. 

Mr.  Preston  often  wrote  down 
passing  thoughts  and  suggestions 
for  the  young  gentlemen  imme- 
diately under  his  charge,  whilst 
President  of  the  South  Carolina 
College.  The  following,  I  pre- 
sume, is  one  of  them.  It  has 
neither  date  nor  address,  but 
there  are  marks  upon  it  that  indi- 
cate the  period  and  occasion. 

"The  preliminary  qualities  of 
a  true  gentleman  are  piety,  faith, 
honor,  courage,  courtesy,  gener- 
osity, politeness.  To  these  ap- 
pertain naturally  and  incidentally 
the  minor  morals  Jes  petites  moeurs^ 
gracefulness,  affability,  deference. 

"He  should  have  many  of  those 
qualities  which  we  imply  in  the 
word  chivalry^Si  Christian  form  of 
character  hardly  known  to  Pagan 
antiquity,  not  known  in  heathen- 
nesB. 

"The  gentleman  should  be  with- 


out fear  and  without  reproach.— 
He  should  be  entitled  to  bear 
Bayard^s  shield  and  motto,  and 
have  more  purity  of  life  than 
Bayard. 

"Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  beau  ideal.  In 
antiquity,  Hector,  as  delineated 
by  Homer,  is  the  nearest  approach 
of  fictitious  characters. 

**Don  Quixotte,  divested  of  his 
insanity,  is  a  high  example.  One 
laughs  at  the  Don,  but  all  love 
and  honor  him,  and  those  things 
in  his  character  which  make  us 
love  and  honor  him  are  those 
which  make  the  gentleman.  The 
laughter  springs  from  a  most  ar- 
tistic exaggeration  of  fine  qual- 
ities, in  themselves  amiable  and 
admirable.  No  one  would  have 
ventured  to  laugh  at  him  to  his 
face.  Such  would  have  encoun- 
tered a  jeopardy.  The  presence 
of  madness  never  subdued  him 
into  meanness,  a  quality  of  vice 
and  cowardice,  two  things  the 
most  foreign  from  the  nature  of  a 
gentleman. 

"In  the  perfection  of  his  charac- 
ter, I  would  have  him  well  bom, 
that  is,  of  gentle  blood  and  of  the 
breeding  conformable  to  it.  He 
should  have  done  something  con- 
spicuous in  arts  or  arms. 

"It  was  very  gentleman-like  in 
Sir  Philip  when  the  water  was 
brought  to  him,  wounded,  to  pass 
it  to  the  wounded  soldier  who 
needed  it  more. 

"It  was  an  act  of  the  same  na- 
ture, though  less  in  degree,  when 
Bentiago  gave  his  horse  to  the 
King  to  effect  his  escape  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Sir  Philip's  was 
the  higher  act,  because  the  soldier 
was  of  poor  and  humble  condition, 
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and  therefore  the  humanity  was 
pure  and  unalloyed;  in  the  caae 
of  Bentiago  there  was  loyalty, 
and  a  deference  to  rank.  Sidney's 
simple  words,  as  he  passed  the 
untasted  cup  from  his  own  lips 
towards  the  wounded  soldier, 
*thy  necessity  is  greater  than 
mine,'  tell  a  nobler  tale  than  the 
pomp  of  the  Spanish  verse  as 
given  by  Lockhart." 

For  several  years  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Preston  was  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  an  humble,  sincere  Christian, 
constantly  regretting  he  did  not 
feel  more,  and  his  earnest  prayer 
was,  ^'  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou 
mine  unbelief."  Not  long  before 
his  death  this  darkness  of  mind 
was  wonderfully  removed.  Turn- 
ing to  an  esteemed  and  loved 
friend  and  minister,  he  said, 
*^dear  brother  M.  I  hear  the  gate 
of  heaven  opening— it  does  not 
alarm  me,  I  have  no  fear  of  death; 


All  my  trust^all  my  hope  is  io 
the  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.''  At  another  time, 
he  said,  ^^  I  trust  in  the  goodnefls 
and  mercy  of  my  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  wings  of  love  are  now  over 
me."  When  still  nearer  his  end, 
^^  I  see  my  blessed  Saviour  smiling 
more  and  more  upon  me.  There 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — not 
a  cloud  upon  my  mind.  There  is 
no  dimning  vail  between  me  and 
Him."  And  afterwards,  ''How 
could  I  doubt  this  glorious  tmth, 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Oh !  it 
is  true,  it  is  true.  It  is  a  blessed 
reality,  this  doctrine  of  full  assor- 
ance." 

Mr.  Preston  died  on  the  —  daj 
of  May,  1860,  at  the  house  of  his 
brother,  Gen.  John  S.  Preston,  in 
Columbia,  S.  C,  surrounded  by 
some  of  his  dearest  relatives  and 
friends,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  an  immense  concourae 
of  mourning  fellow-citizens. 
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L£SPSDEZA    STRIATA,     OR    JAPAN      CLOVER,     THE    NEW    FORAGE 
PLANT  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


The  migration  of  plants  from 
one  country  to  another,  has  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  bota- 
nists and  farmers.  The  subject 
possesses  an  interest  to  the  na^tu- 
ralist,  apart  from  the  mere  intro- 
duction of  a  valuable  addition  to 
agriculture,  or  of  a  noxious  weed, 
as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  aptitude 
of  some  plants,  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles which  others  are  too  feeble 
to  do,^a  potency  in  constitutional 
vigor  to  resist  unfavorable  con- 
ditions,  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  changeable  vicissitudes  of 
seasons,  of  climate,  and  of  soil  in 
new  situations.  The  Geographi- 
cal distribution  of  plants  over  the 
earth,  has  a  significance  which 
throws  light  upon  the  great  study 
of  Nature,  and  every  addition  to 
our  knowledge  tends  to  elucidate 
the  subject. 

We  have  now  a  large  number 
of  plants  in  this  country  which 
have  been  introduced  from  abroad, 
many  from  the  Northern  parts  of 
Europe,  with  which  we  have  most 
frequent  communication,  some 
from  Western,  and  some  from 
Eastern  Asia.  These  plants  have 
become  perfectly  naturalized,  and 
exhibit  as  much  (and  in  some 
cases,  more)  vigor  and  hardiness, 
than  the  natives,  whose  places 
they  usurp.  Of  the  more  com- 
mon and  well-known  kinds,  may 
be  mentioned,  the  Sheep  hur  or 
Cockle  hur,  that  pest  to  wool 
growers,— the  Ox  eye  Daisy,  the 
Wild  Camomile^Flantain  —  Mul- 


len—  Jamestown  weed — three  or 
four  species  of  Dock^  of  which  the 
Field  Sorrel  (Bumex  acetosella) 
is  well  known  in  all  old  fields, — 
Bermuda  or  Jointed  grass  — jifvt 
grass,— Black  seed  grass, — Crow- 
foot  grass,— And  the  Dutch,  or 
Ooose-foot  grass.  These  are  all 
foreign  importations,  and  exhibit 
a  prepotency  over  the  native 
vegetation  that  gives  them  a  uni- 
versal diffusion. 

We  have  also  given  to  Europe, 
some  of  our  plants  which  have 
found  there  a  congenial  home. 
The  Horse  weed  or  Butter  weed, 
(Erigeron  Canadense)  so  common 
all  over  the  United  States,  in 
pastures  and  fiiUow  lands,  has 
reached  and  pervaded  Europe; — 
and  a  slender  aquatic  found  here 
in  our  sluggish  streams  (Anachar- 
sis  Canadensis)  has  got  over  into 
England,  and  in  such  abundance 
as  to  impede  navigation  in  their 
canals. 

There  are  some  plants  which 
show  so  strong  a  disposition  to 
follow  man  in  his  peregrinations, 
that  they  may  well  be  called  ^^  do- 
mesticated," springing  up  with- 
out invitation,  whkrever  he  makes 
his  home,  and  following  him  in  all 
his  migrations.  The  common 
PlanUiin  (Flantago  Major,)  and 
called  by  the  Aborigines,  from  this 
fact,  ''White  man's  foot"— the 
Dandtlion-^Lamb'^s  quarter— Mul- 
len, and  some  others  are  well 
known  examples. 

The   subject  of    our    present 
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notice,  Lespedeza  Striata,  is  one 
of  these  foreign  plants,  which  has 
found  a  congenial  home  here  in 
our  Southern  States,  and  is 
spreading  all  over  the  country. 
Of  its  foreign  origin  there  can  he 
no  doubt  whatever. 

1st.  It  has  all  the  habits  of  an 
exotic  and  lately  introduced  plant, 
being  confined  to  road-sides  and 
settlements,  and  not  found  in  the 
deep  uncleared  forests. 

2nd.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
earlier  botanists  of  this  country. 
No  notice  or  mention  of  it  is 
made  by  Bartram,  or  Pursh, 
Michaux,  Nuttall,  Walter,  Elliott, 
McBride  and  others;  and  neither 
Darby  nor  Chapman  in  their  late 
works  on  the  Flora  of  the  South- 
ern States  make  any  allusion  to 
it  It  was  not  seen  by  any  bota- 
nist previous  to  eighteen  and  twen- 
ty years  ago. 

3rd.  It  is  exactly  the  plant 
described  by  Thunberg  in  his 
"Flora  Japonica"  (1784)  as 
Hedysarum  striatum,~and  after- 
wards by  Hooker  and  Arnott  in 
"Botany  of  Beechey's  voyage" 
as  Lespedeza  striata,  from  collect- 
ions made  in  China  and  Japan. 
We  have  a  specimen  from  Hong 
Kong  which  is  identical  with  the 
South  Carolina  plant. 

When  and  how  it  was  introdur 
ced ; — and  the  cause  of  its  rapid 
and  universal  propagation  within 
ihepastfew  years  are  questions  not 
80  easily  solved. 

As  stated  above,  it  was  certain- 
ly unknown  to  the  earlier  bota- 
nists. Dr.  Bachman  who  bota- 
nized through  the  low  country 
of  South  Carolina  and  around 
Charleston,  and  also  received  spec- 
imens of  plants  from  all  quarters 


of  the  United  States,  as  late 
as  20  or  25  years  ago,  never  saw 
it  and  never  received  it  from  oth- 
ers. The  writer  of  this  found 
specimens  about  the  year  1849  or 

1850,  at  the  10  mile  spring  on  the 
State  road  near  Charleston,  and 
also  in  the  parish  of  St.  John% 
Berkeley,  40  miles  above.    About 

1851,  he  received  specimens  from 
Fairfield  District.  Mr.  Wm. 
Summer,  of  Pomaria,  I/exington 
District,  in  a  letter,  states  that 
"  it  appeared  here  some  eighteen 
years  since,  and  spread  rapidly 
over  our  pastures." 

Col.  B.  J.  Gage,  of  Union  Dis- 
trict, an  accurate  observer  and 
prominent  agriculturalist,  says  in 
a  letter— "I  have  noticed  this 
foreigner  for  ten  or  fifteen  yean, 
confined  for  a  long  time  to  road- 
sides and  drains.  The  seeds  seem 
to  have  a  knack  of  following  up  a 
cow  trail  or  wagon  track,  often 
some  distance  into  the  woods,''— 
Professor  Darby  found  it  about 
ten  years  ago  at  Altoona,  Gs.; 
and  Dr.  Mettaner,  of  Macon,  6a., 
collected  it  seven  years  ago,  in  the 
streets  of  that  city  where  it  was 
then  growing  abundantly. 

We  can  thus  trace  it  back  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years, — ^about 
which  time,  or  not  long  before, 
it  was  probably  introduced.  If, 
as  we  suppose,  it  came  from  East- 
ern Asia,  it  must  of  course  have 
been  first  brought  in  through  our 
sea  ports,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
or  Mobile.  Its  present  range,  as 
fieir  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, is  as  far  north  as  Lincoln 
and  Mecklenburg  counties  in 
North  Carolina,— all  throughout 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
as  far  west  as  Alabama.    Prob- 
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ably  it  exteDds  to  or  ftcross  the 
Mifisissippi. 

All  who  have  noticed  this  plant 
speak  of  its  rapid  propagation  and 
increase  within  the  last  six  or 
eight  years,  and  say  that  it  was  not 
in  such  quantity  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion previous  to  that  time.  Its 
rapid  increase  and  almost  simul* 
taneous  appearance  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  are  points  not 
80  readily  explained. 

It  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
fruits  very  abundantly,  the  seeds 
ripening  in  October.  The  very 
small,  orbicular  flattened  and 
pointed  pods  or  legumes,  contain 
each  a  single  seed,  black,  oblong, 
hard  and  about  the  size  of  a  bird 
shot  or  mustard  seed.  Its  intro- 
duction from  China  or  Japan  is 
easily  enough  accounted  for,  as 
we  have  commercial  intercourse 
with  these  countries,  and  seed  are 
brought  over  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Its  rapid  propagation  through  the 
Southern  States  may  be  attributed 
to  several  causes,  any  or  all  of 
which  may  have  aided  its  dissemi- 
nation.  Plants  of  a  hardy  nature, 
which  mature  fruit  abundantly, 
and  find  a  climate  and  soil  suit- 
able to  their  condition,  are  capa- 
ble of  great  increase.  We  have 
examples  of  these  in  the  so-called 
*^  domesticated  plants''  which  fol- 
low civilized  man  wherever  he 
goes,— in  the  Alpine  plants,  pe- 
culiar to  high  mountain  ranges; 
and  in  the  saline  plants,  which 
frequent  the  salt  springs  in 
the  interior  of  a  country. — 
Nature  is  very  bountiful  and 
provides  in  the  great  abundance 
of  seeds,  a  means  of  locomotion 
for  plants,  which  enables  them  to 
increase  and  multiply.  When 
VOL.  rv.  NO.  y. 


these  seeds  find  a  congenial  home,v 
their  increase  is  truly  astonishing.. 
If  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  like 
many  others,  pass  through  ani- 
mals undigested,  and  with  the 
vitality  uninjured,  they  may  be 
carried  about  by  hogs  and  cows, 
and  even  birds  may  extend  them 
over  wide  areas.  Bailroads  and 
common  roads,  ramifying  in  all 
directions,  would  aid  in  their  dif- 
fusion. Heavy  rains  washing 
them  away  from  the  surface, 
streams  and  rivers  would  all  aid 
in  scattering  and  conveying  them 
to  distant  points.  It  is  probable 
that  army  operations  during  the 
four  years'  war,  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  its  rapid  increase. 
The  movements  of  troops,  es- 
pecially of  cavalry, — the  coUec- 
tion  and  distribution  of  beef  cat- 
tle over  large  tracts  of  country, — 
the  supplies  of  produce  for  the 
army,  in  grain,  fodder,  wool, 
&c.,  would  be  a  means  of  dis- 
seminating it  in  all  directions* 
All  these  causes  have  probably 
aided.  The  importation  and 
general  use  of  Guano  is  another 
source  from  which  we  may  find  & 
solution  of  the  problem.  It 
would  be  a  very  probable  and  ob- 
vious means  of  spreading  this 
plant,  if  we  knew  it  was  growing 
on  any  of  the  Guano  islands.  As 
yet  we  have  no  proof  of  this,  but 
it  may  very  well  have  extended 
to  some  of  the  Pacific  isles  by 
trading  vessels  coming  from  the 
East. 

Of  its  value  to  the  country  as  a 
pasturing  plant,  and  for  enrich- 
ing the  soil  when  turned  under  by 
the  plough,  we  have  ample  testi- 
mony from  all  quarters.  Since 
its   introduction   to   the    public, 
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first  made  through  the  Augusta 
Agricultural  Club,  last  summer, 
the  newspapers  have  teemed  with 
notices  of  its  good  qualities;  and 
numerous  private  letters  have 
been  received,  all  giving  most 
favorable  opinions.  We  must  be 
<;ontent  to  bring  forward  only  a 
few  of  these  favorable  opinions  in  a 
<;ondensed  form.  * 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Mr. 
Wm.  Summer,  of  Fomaria,  says: 
'*  Sheep  and  cattle  fatten  upon  it, 
and  sheep  have  subsisted  nearly 
all  the  winter  where  it  grew 
^among  the  pine  thickets.  My  cat- 
tle this  season  were  as  fat  upon  it 
as  upon  the  best  Pea  fields,  indeed 
I  have  never  had  my  Devon  cattle 
in  better  condition  for  exhibition 
at  our  State  Fairs  than  I  have  had 
them  upon  pastures  of  this  plant. 
It  appeared  about  the  same  time 
at  Mt.  Bethel,  in  Newberry  Dis- 
trict, and  Mr.  James  Caldwell 
there  says  that  it  renovates  old 
lands  when  turned  under.  It  is 
admirable  for  preserving  lands 
from  washing,  and  I  think  it  can 
be  used  to  drive  out  the  Nut  grass 
if  the  ground  was  well  set  with 
it." 

Col.  Gage,  of  Union,  writes:— 
^'  Coming  in  just  at  this  time  (Oc- 
tober) luxuriantly,  when  nearly 
all  the  native  grasses  are  dying 
out,  it  answers  a  good  purpose. — 
I  find  some  fields  that  have  been 
under  fence,  uncultivated  for  two 
years,  covered  with  a  most  luxu- 
riant coat,  and  the  cattle  feed 
upon  it  voraciously,  but  it  does 
not  fill  the  milk  pail  like  the  true 
clover." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear 
from  other  farmers,  that  their 
dairies  were  never  so  good  before 


the  Lespedeza  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Watts,  of  Laurens 
District,  says  of  it  in  the  Laurens- 
ville  Herald — 

'*  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  that  could  be  sent 
us,  for  now  every  one  in  this 
country  has  fat  cattle  and  sheep 
the  whole  summer,  instead  of  the 
poor,  half-starved  animals  that 
were  to  be  met  everywhere  before 
the  introduction  of  this  plant— 
We  have  in  this  vicinity  dense 
pine  thickets,  with  a  solid  mass 
of  green  herbage,  where  no  other 
grass  would  grow.  It  has  no  re- 
spect for  shade— grows  on  hill  and 
valley;  the  bottoms  of  gullies  are 
filled  so  densely  that  theycanH 
wash  any  more.  All  kinds  of 
stock  are  fond  of  it,  and  I  believe 
it  will  sustain  a  greater  anaount  of 
grazing  than  any  grass  I  have 
ever  known. 

''Some  persons  think  this  plant, 
which  we  will  call  by  the  name 
suggested  by  'H.  W.  R.,»  Japan 
Clover,  injures  horses.  This  may 
be  true.  I  think,  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  in  wet  seasons,  it  sali- 
vates them;  but  I  think  in  dry 
weather  and  high  places,  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  or  at  least 
not  to  so  great  an  extent.  I  think 
our  stock  of  all  kinds  do  well  on 
it.  The  cows  are  as  fat  as  stall- 
fed  animals;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Merinoes.  I  hope  to 
see  it  overrun  the  old  fields  all 
over  our  land,  which  it  bids  fair 
to  do  in  a  very  few  years;  if  so  we 
will  have  the  best  grazing  coun- 
try on  earth.  It  has  all  the  good 
qualities,  and  none  of  the  bad 
ones,  of  the  Bermuda  Grass. — 
While  it  will  stand  any  amount  of 
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tramping  by  stock  in  the  pasture, 
it  can't  resist  the  plow  and  hoe, 
to  which  the  Bermuda  bids  de- 
fiance." 

From  the  prairie  lands  of  Ala- 
bama we  have  the  following  testi- 
mony from  the  Tuakegee  News : 

'*  Horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs~«yery  thing  that  eats  grass, 
are  delighted  with  and  fatten 
upon  it.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
greatest  blessing  in  the  form  of  a 
grass  ever  bestowed  upon  the 
South." 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  &  Senti- 
nel says — "We  have  lately  con- 
versed with  a  planter  from  Mor- 
gan county,  who  informs  us  that 
it  has  been  cut  for  hay  this  sum- 
mer in  that  county,  and  that  it 
made  a  large  yield,  which  all  kinds 
of  stock  seems  to  be  fond  of.— 
We  learn  that  a  large  planter  in 
Columbia  county  has  made  his 
crop  of  cotton  and  com  this  year 
upon  the  Lespedeza  alone,  with- 
out  feeding  on  corn  or  fodder." 

Our  experience  with  this  new 
plant  is  of  course  too  limited  as 
yet  to  authorize  us  in  endorsing 
all  the  extravagant  praise  which 
has  been  called  forth.  From  the 
testimony,  thus  far  universally 
favorable,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  will  prove  a  God-send  to 
our  poor  exhausted  lands,  which 
have  always  wanted  a  hardy,  vig- 
orous grass  or  clover  like  the  re- 


gion of  country  farther  north. — 
Our  long,  hot  and  dry  summers 
have  been  fatal  to  all  the  grasses 
and  clovers  which  flourish  so  well 
in  a  cooler  and  more  humid  cli- 
mate. We  have  seen  this  plant 
growing  on  poor,  dry,  sandy  soils 
and  in  wet  ditches,  doing  always 
best  in  damp,  rich  soils,  where 
it  attains  a  height  of  2  to  2^  feet. 
On  light  soils,  it  is  more  pros- 
trate, and  forms  a  beautiful  green 
carpet  over  the  surface.  On  a 
late  ride  over  the  North  Eastern 
Bailroad,  we  saw  it  first  on  the 
Railroad  wharf  in  Charleston,  di- 
rectly exposed  to  the  salt  spray,— 
thence  all  along  the  road  side  for 
thirty  miles  up,  very  luxuriant  in 
the  side  ditches  and  low  places, 
but  growing  also  on  the  poor  de- 
nuded surfaces  from  which  the 
soil  had  been  taken  for  the  em- 
bankments. It  was  sharing  the 
"  situation"  with  some  few  of  the 
more  hardy  natives,  and  seemed 
to  be  more  "  at  home"  there  than 
any  of  them.  We  saw  a  most  ex- 
cellent hay  made  of  it  in  October, 
of  which  horses,  mules  and  cows 
eat  heartily,  retaining  its  leaves 
and  preserving  a  fine  green  color. 
On  good  soils  it  would  be  fit  for 
pasturage  early  in  the  summer, 
and  flourish  until  the  beginning 
of  November,  thus  furnishing  an 
inexhaustible  pasturage  for  all 
grazing  animals. 
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FBRFECT   THB0U6H   SXJTFKBXSQ* 


LOVB'8  SUBSTANCE. 

Camille  did  not  leave  the 
hospital  that  night,  which  was 
passed  in  an  agonized  vigil  over 
the  unconscions  form  of  her  new 
found  treasure,  and  the  kind  Pro- 
fessor shared  her  anxious  watch. 

She  had  told  him,  who  was  the 
sufferer  on  whom  she  had  con- 
centrated her  efforts,  and  her  de- 
sire that,  if  possible,  the  fact  of 
her  identity  might  be  concealed, 
so  that  she  might  nurse  him  as, 
"I  know  no  one  else  will,"  she 
concluded^  with  a  soft  sigh. 

The  gentle  Professor  understood 
at  once  the  full  force  of  her  desire 
to  remain  unknown,  lest  her 
husband  might  again  subject  her 
to  the  pain  of  a  separation,  and 
readily  promised  to  arrange  mat- 
ters as  she  wished.  A  word  of 
caution  to  Dr.  Truman  effected 
the  object,  and  Camille,  installed 
regularly  as  Louies  nurse,  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
discovery,  except  from  Loui  him- 
self, when  he  should  have  re- 
covered from  his  present  uncon- 
sciousness sufficiently  to  notice 
surrounding  objects.  That  time 
came,  though  not  until,  in  the 
ravings  of  a  delirium  induced  by 
the  fever  of  his  wound,  Loui  had 
given  the  beautiful  creature,  who 
hung  over  him,  an  insight  into 
his  heart,  which  was  a  triumphant 
assertion,  that  the  confidence  with 
which  she  had  clung  to  him  was 
not  misplaced.  In  the  long  hours 
in  which  he  lay  tossing  his  beauti- 
ful form  about  as  he  writhed  in 

«  Continned  from  page  829. 


pain,  there  fell  from  his  i»rched 
lips,  now  in  single  words,  now  in 
disjointed  sentences,  the  storj  of 
his  life,  and  Camilla  heard,  with 
a  joy  no  words  can  express,  the 
biissftd  assurance  that  from  the 
time  at  which  he  thought  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had 
engulphed  her,  she  had  held  a 
place  in  Loui's  thoughts,  which 
no  other  woman  had  ever  obtain* 
ed.  Had  she  wanted  additional 
proof,  it  would  have  been  found 
in  the  miniature  which  Dr.  Tra* 
man  had  found  on  Louies  breast, 
its  golden  case  indented  by  the 
bullet  which,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion it  afforded,  would  have  enter- 
ed the  heart  of  him  who  wore  it. 
With  a  pleased  smile  and  a  gal- 
lant remark,  that  her  husband 
might  well  bear  always  about  him 
the  pictured  resemblance  of  such 
a  face,  the  Surgeon  handed  the 
miniature  to  Camille,  who  looked 
at  its  battered  surface  with  a 
gratitude  amounting  to  enthusi- 
asm. 

She  needed  no  proof  however, 
more  than  Louies  words;  she  had 
always  reposed  a  confidence  in 
him  as  perfect  as  it  was  apparent- 
ly undeserved,  and  she  had  cherish- 
ed, until  it  became  a  certainty,  a 
hope  that  at  some  day,  and  in 
some  manner,  he  would  be  re- 
stored to  her,  and  give  her  a  love 
equal  to  her  own. 

He  had  returned  to  the  lull 
possession  of  his  senses  now, 
though  he  was  in  a  condition  of 
such  extreme  weakness,  that  it 
was  essential  to  his  safety  that  he 
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should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect quiet  and  freedom  from  ex- 
citement. 

So  the  hours  went  by,  and  Loui 
was  in  utter  ignorance  that  the 
soft  hand  which  touched  his  fore- 
head so  tenderly,  wore  the  ring 
which  attested  that  its  possessor 
was  his  wedded  wife.  When  he 
had  grown  stronger,  the  secret 
was  still  retained,  for  an  inflam- 
mation of  his  eyes,  the  effect  of 
ilust  and  smoke  from  the  fiery 
battery  which  he  had  charged, 
had  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  attack  of  opthalmia  im- 
pended with  almost  certainty,  and 
Loui's  beautiful  eyes  were  hidden 
under  the  thick  bandages  with 
which  Dr.  Truman  had  covered 
them. 

An  entire  revulsion  of  feeling 
had  taken  place  in  the  family  of 
Esten  and  the  Prestons,  to  which 
Camille  had  related  the  impres- 
sion under  which  Loui  had  acted 
with  regard  to  her,  and  the  house- 
hold, influenced  by  her  trusting 
devotion  to  her  husband,  learned 
to  look  on  him  with  favorable 
eyes,  first  for  her  sake,  and  then, 
as  they  began  to  know  something 
of  him,  for  his  own.  Her  Aunt 
and  Mrs.  Preston  often  shared 
her  labor  of  love  in  Louies  be- 
half, but  it  was  usually  at  the 
times  when  she  had  yielded  to 
their  almost  commands,  and  gone 
home  to  the  rest  she  needed  so 
much,  and  Loui  blinded,  and 
taking  but  slight  notice  of  what 
was  transpiring,  supposed  them 
some  of  the  many  kind  ladies  who 
came,  on  their  work  of  indiscrimi- 
nate mercy,  to  the  hospital  wards. 

He  was  not  so  apathetic  with 
regard  to  his  regular  nurse,  whose 


light 'step  he  soon  learned  to 
recognize,  and  whose  sweet  voice, 
or  soft  touch  could  calm  him 
when  his  pain  and  weariness  were 
at  their  worst.  These  feelings 
deepened  as  his  strength  increas- 
ed, and  very  soon  his  world  was 
made  up  of  the  space  bounded  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  recess  in 
which  his  cot  stood,  and  tenanted 
by  the  woman  who  nursed  him. 
A  natural  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  one  who  was  so  much  to 
him,  induced  him  one  morning, 
as  she  sat  by  him  bathing  his 
forehead,  after  she  had  submitted 
his  shining  hair  to  the  process 
which  Miss  Charley  had  found  so 
improving  to  Frank,  to  ask  what 
her  name  was. 

«^  My  name?*'  she  asked,  while 
the  handkerchief  dipped  in  co- 
logne was  stopped  in  its  passage 
over  his  hot  forehead.  '^Myname? 
They  have  given  me  here  that  of 
the  Bose.    My  other—" 

^' Let  me  call  you  by  that,"  he 
said,  ^*  for  it  suits  you  exactly." 

He  recurred  to  the  subject,  how- 
ever, later  in  the  day,  when  she 
had  left  him  to  permit  the  assist- 
ant surgeon  to  attend  to  the  dress- 
ing of  his  arm,  and  inquired  her 
name  of  him. 

^' She's  a  Miss  Preston,"  said 
that  officer,  a  young  man  lately 
come  to  Richmond,  and  who,  hav- 
ing seen  Camille  and  Charley  much 
together,  had  very  naturally  con- 
founded the  two  girls,  '^Grand- 
daughter of  Col.  Preston  of  James 
Biver,  and  I  think  the  prettiest 
young  lady  in  Richmond.  Such 
eyes  I  never  did  seel" 

Thenceforth  the  eyes  so  eulo- 
gized became  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  pair  that  had  been 
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fixed  so  loDg  in  Loui's  hearf,  and 
the  anion  was  a  soothing  and  most 
agreeable  one. 

Frank  Leigh  verified  the  pre- 
diction of  his  pretty  cousin  by  get- 
ting well  so  rapidly  that  before 
long  that  bright  eyed  despot 
threatened  to  remove  him  to  £1- 
mira,  or  some  other  equally  agree- 
able resort,  if  he  persisted  in  mak- 
ing his  mother  and  Mrs.  Esten 
exhaust  themselves  and  the  Con- 
federate larder  of  the  household, 
in  their  attempts  to  satisfy  his 
ever  craving  appetite. 

''Frank!"  she  exclaimed  one 
day  as  she  set  down  on  his  bed  a 
waiter  on  which  a  broiled  chicken, 
a  hot  roll,  the  inevitable  slice  of  ham, 
without  which  no  Virginia  plate  is 
considered  filled,  and  a  cup  of 
rich  creamy  chocolate,  ''  I  declare 
you  will  produce  a  famine.  Don't 
you  know  we're  all  starving  in 
Dixie?  and  don't  you  know  that 
our  indiyidual  cupboard  is  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  Old 
'  Mother  Hubbard's  and  will  be  en- 
tirely so  if  you  persevere  in  your 
efibrt?  Get  up,  sir,  and  eat  your 
lunch  this  instant  on  pain  of  hav- 
ing to  devour  twice  the  amount 
on  the  waiter." 

Captain  Leigh  needed  no  such 
threat,  but  applied  himself  at  once 
to  the  good  cheer  thus  forced  on 
him. 

"Charley,"  he  said,  with  a 
piece  of  chicken  protruding  rather 
inelegantly  from  his  mouth,  while 
he  held  the  portion  from  which  it 
had  Just  been  removed,  in  his  thin 
white  fingers,  "I  say,  Charley,  it 
seems  to  me  I  shall  never  get 
enough  to  eat,  if  I  devote  my 
whole  life  to  the  business!  Oh  I 
Charley,  when  a  fellow  has  been 


starved,  I  tell  youl— "  and  the 
piece  of  chicken  went  down  with 
a  gulp. 

"  !Kever  mind  that  now,  Frank, 
except  to  make  the  food  taste  all 
the  better,"  was  the  lively  reply, 
though  tears  stood  in  her  bright 
eyes.  "Ungallant  creature,  are 
you  going  to  eat  all  the  chicken 
up,  and  it  laid  and  hatched  to  or- 
der too?"  she  continued,  taking 
up  the  carving  knife. 

"iKo,  I'll  try  to  spare  yon  a 
pinion,"  was  the  merry  reply,  and 
Miss  Preston  applied  herself  to 
the  dish  forthwith. 

Thei>air  caused  much  amose- 
ment  to  Mrs.  Leigh  and  the 
colonel,  who,  entering  the  room 
not  long  after,  found  the  contenU 
of  the  waiter  represented  by  empty 
articles  of  crockery,  and  the  yonng 
people  engaged  in  the  intellectual 
operation  of  pulling  with  all  their 
skill,  at  the  merry  thought  of  the 
vanished  chicken.  Mias  Charley 
gained  the  desired  piece  of  th^ 
bone  of  contention,  and  jumping 
up  on  a  high  chair  duly  deposited 
it  on  the  ledge  above  the  door, 
thereby  intimating  that,  accord- 
ing.to  the  decrees  of  &te,  the  first 
unmarried  masculine  who  should 
enter  the.  room  would  be  the 
man  intended  for  her  fViture  lord 
and  master,  and  entitled,  by  right 
of  his  future  position,  to  claim  a 
kiss  then  and  there  from  his  pro- 
spective bride.  Great  was  the 
merriment  of  all  the  party,  and 
greater  was  Miss  Charley's  con- 
fusion when  in  about  half  an  hour 
the  Professor  walked  in,  surprised 
at  the  mirth  which  greeted  his  en- 
try, and  somewhat  curious  as  to 
its  cause.  His  confusion  almost 
equalled  Charley's  when  the  mat- 
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ter  was  explained  by  the  laughing 
Frank,  but  reaching  the  bit  of 
bone  from  its  resting  place,  he 
put  it  in  his  vest  pocket  with  a 
look,  which  said  much  as  to  the 
use  to  which  he  would  apply  it  on 
a  less  public  occasion. 

''Colonel,"  he  said,  '*an  old 
Ariend  of  ours  reached  Bichmond 
to-day,  and  was  trying  to  get  a 
comer  at  the  Spotswood  when  I 
left  him  to  come  and  tell  you.  Dr. 
Mason,  sir." 

''  Bless  my  soul!  "  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  bounding  up.  ^'Give 
me  my  hat  and  cane,  Charley. 
I'll  go  after  him  at  once.  Comer 
at  the  Spotswood  indeed  I  —  he 
shall  comer  himself  here.  Have'nt 
we  room,  wife?"  to  that  lady  who 
had  come  in  after  the  Professor. 

"Plenty,  and  if  we  had'nt, 
we'd  make  it!"  was  the  smiling 
reply.  "The  Doctor  will  be 
more  than  welcome  for  himself, 
and  then  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
have  him  here  to  attend  to 
Frank— how  are  you  now,  dar- 
ling?" 

"Well,  but  very  hungry  and 
tired  of  being  here  when  I  want 
to  be  in  the  fronti"  said  the  in- 
valid. "OhI  how  I  will  fight 
when  I  get  the  chancel" 

"Hush,  childl"  said  his  mother. 
"  Those  are  not  the  feelings  for  a 
sick  bed." 

"I  shall  bring  Mason  right 
round,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel, 
as  he  walked  off. 

"Charley,  my  dear,"  said  her 
grandmother,  "  I  wish  you'd  see 
that  Mandy  has  fixed  the  room, 
next  to  mine,  properly;  I  shall 
give  that  to  Dr.  Mason,  and 
Professor,   if   you   are    tired   of 


Frank,  you  can  share  the  room, 
with  the  Doctor." 

The  Professor  declined  leaving^ 
Frank,  and  Mrs.  Preston  con- 
tinued, as  Charley  left  the  room. 

"I  have  had  the  front  roomr 
arranged  with  some  of  the  furni- 
ture we  brought,  and  that  suite, 
which  Mrs.  Baker  sent  for  us  ta 
take  care  of,  and  really  it  is  so- 
handsome  and  comfortable,  it  re- 
minds one  of  home.  It  is  ready 
for  Major  LaFronde  whenever  he 
is  ready  to  come." 

"  That  will  not  be  for  sometime 
yet,"  said  Mrs.  Esten,  "I  saw 
Dr.  Truman  at  the  hospital  just 
now,  and  he  says  the  Major  is 
still  in  a  very  precarious  state. 
Mr.  Esten  \b  there  now,  as  I  do 
not  like  to  have  Camille  stay  so 
much  alone." 

"I  will  relieve  him  after  a 
while,"  said  the  Professor. — 
"Anything  that  can  be  done  for 
one  so  lovely  as  Miss  Camille,  is  a 
positive  pleasure." 

"Dear  child,"  said  her  aunt 
tenderly,  "I  trust  the  brightest 
part  of  her  life  is  before  her." 

It  was  very  bright  just  then^ 
and  but  for  the  apprehensions' 
caused  by  the  condition  of  Loui's 
eyesight,  would  have  been. all 
sunshine. 

If  ceaseless  attention  and 
thorough  nursing  could  avail  any- 
thing, there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  fear  for  his  perfect  re- 
covery, for,  with  a  devotion  which 
was  beautiful  to  behold,  did  she 
concentrate  upon  him  every  en- 
ergy of  her  brave  heart. 

If  she  ministered  to  his  material 
wants  with  such  fidelity,  she  was 
even  more  sedulous  in  her  minis- 
trations for  his  spiritual  necessi- 
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ties.  With  the  modest  and  reyer- 
ential  manner  which  she  always 
used  in  speaking  of  sacred  things, 
she  had  introduced  the  subject  of 
religion,  leading  his  thoughts  to 
its  vital  importance,  and  winning 
his  confidence  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  who  had  been  the  proud- 
est and  most  reticent  of  men,  did 
^ot  hesitate  to  pour  out  the  most 
secret  thoughts  of  his  heart,  with 
the  unreserve  of  a  little  child. 

In  this  way  she  learned  more  of 
his  inner-life  and  real  nature,  in  a 
few  weeks,  than  years  of  ordinary 
intercourse  could  have  afforded. 
The  better  she  knew  him,  the  better 
she  loved  him,  and  viewed  as  he 
now  was,  under  the  influence  of  her 
pure  and  holy  teachings,  and 
the  chastening  effects  of  his  severe 
physical  sufferings,  the  feelings  of 
interest  and  admiration  which  he 
had  always  excited  in  all  who  saw 
him,  were  intensified  and  con- 
verted to  a  cordial  affection. 

The  Professor  became  warmly 
attached  to  him,  and  so  did  Col. 
Preston,  who  often  escorted 
Camille  to  the  hospital,  and  passed 
an  hour  by  Loui's  cot,  cheering 
the  sick  man  with  his  cheerful, 
sanguine  spirits,  and  forming,  as 
Loui  said  playfully,  the  connect- 
ing link  between  himself  and  the 
outside  world. 

"  Defeat,  Sir  !  final  subjuga- 
tion 1"  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man during  an  evening  visit,  un- 
buttoning his  overcoat  of  genuine 
homespun,  and  replying  to  an  in- 
timation on  the  part  of  Dr.  Tru- 
man that  such  an  event  was  not 
impossible.  *'8ir,  the  man  who 
entertains  such  an  opinion  is  a 
traitor,  and  ought  to  be  hanged 
higher  than  Haman!-' 


^'Well,  Colonel,  I  don't  enter- 
tertain  such  an  opinion,  bo  please 
take  the  noose  off  my  neck;  I 
only  said  that  the  occupation  of 
Columbia,  by  Sherman,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Charlotte  de- 
pot, with  the  immense  amoant  of 
Quarter-master  and  ConuniBsary 
stores  burned  in  it,  were  auffieient 
to  make  men  very  serious,  that's 
all." 

"We'll  conquer,  Sir!"  was  Uie 
assured  reply,  '^despite  Sherman 
and  all  other  devils,  and  as  for 
provisions,  if  we  can't  keep  up 
thp  war  any  other  way,  we'll 
draw  lots  and  eat  up  each  other!" 

'^  I  think  we,  who  are  drawn, 
may  repeat  Sydney  Smith's  cele- 
brated toast  to  the  young  Mission- 
ary under  similar  circumstances, 
and  at  least  wish  our  devourers 
may  find  us  very  4ndigestible!' " 
said  Camille,  laughingly,  as  she 
came  up  with  a  glass  of  jelly.— 
"  Take  your  physic,"  she  contin- 
ued, in  the  same  playful  tone,  to 
Loui,  raising  his  head  as  she  spoke 
and  placing  a  spoonful  of  the 
sparkling  compound  between  his 
handsome  lips.  He  seemed  to 
feel  the  process  a  pleasant  one  in 
all  respects,  and  his  entire  de- 
pendence on  the  delicate  girl  who 
hung  over  him  was  very  touch- 
ing. 

She  was  indeed  eyes  and  arms 
to  the  blinded,  crippled  man,  and 
had  become  quite  as  essential  to 
his  comfort  and  happiness,  meig- 
ing  her  very  existence  in  his,  and 
praying  for  him  with  even  more 
fervor  than  did  Mary  Franklin, 
who,  in  her  splendid  home,  sat 
solitary  in  feeling,  and  finding  her 
only  approximation  to  happiness 
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in  thoughts  and  prayers  for  the 
absent  and  beloved  Loui. 

Mr.  Franklin  had  determined  to 
leave  Louisville  on  the  evacuation 
of  the  State  by  the  Confederate 
fbrces,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
began,  Irith  joyM  hearts,  to  make 
their  preparations  to  accompany 
him,  when  he  received  a  private 
letter  Arom  General  Breckinridge 
requesting  him  to  remain  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  urging  *  the  various 
reasons  why  his  doing  so  would 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Ever  desirous  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, and  placing  implicit  trust  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  noble  gentle- 
man who  advised  the  measure,  he 
remained  at  home  and  carried  out 
faithfully  the  desires  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  War. 

To  Mary  his  resolve  was  a  death 
blow,  and  it  required  all  her  stead- 
fastness in  the  pursuance  of  Christ- 
ian duty  to  prevent  her  sinking 
into  a  sort  of  apathetic  indiffer- 
ence to  everything,  deprived  as 
she  now  was  even  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  ever  hearing  from  him,  who 
was  the  light  and  brightness  of 
her  life. 

The  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  and 
her  domestication  in  the  fJEtmily, 
was  a  source  of  great  but  quiet 
enjoyment  to  Mary,  not  only  in 
affording  an  object  for  the  con- 
stant display  of  her  gentle  offices 
of  kindness,  but  by  forming  a  me- 
dium through  which  she  could  al- 
ways remain,  as  it  were,  in  con- 
nection with  Loui.  The  old  lady 
had  suffered  terribly  from  the 
treatment  she  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  her  sub- 
sequent discomforts,  and  stood 
sorely  in  need  of  kindness  and  at- 


tention, and  she  received  both, 
and  of  the  tenderest  kind,  while 
Mary  never  tired  of  hearing  her 
speak  of  her  beloved  nephew, 
whom  she  loved,  if  possible,  more 
than  ever.  Not  with  the  old 
proud  feeling,  however— that  was 
gone  with  many  another  quality 
which  had  disfigured  her  former 
character.  As  she  had  said  to 
Camille,  she  was  greatly  softened, 
and  she  blessed  the  hand  that  had 
struck  only  to  save.  Leaning  on 
Mary,  she  came  with  the  humility 
of  a  little  child  to  her  Saviour, 
and  learned  from  his  blessed 
words,  lessons  which  made  her 
wise  unto  salvation. 

She  and  Mrs.  Franklin  were 
seated  one  bright  morning  not 
long  after  the  fall  of  Columbia, . 
discussing  the  usual  topic  of  the 
war,  and  then  gliding  by  a  natur- 
al transition  to  Loui  and  his  wel- 
fare. 

''I  think,  Mademoiselle,"  said 
Mrs.  Franklin,  ''that  Loui— for 
so  I  learned  to  call  him— is  the 
most  fascinating  man  I  ever  saw. 
I  don't  wonder  that  the  girls 
should  have  found  him  so  attract- 
ive, but  I  do  wonder  that  ho  has 
never  married." 

'^  Never  married,  my  dear  lady. 
The  law  permits  a  man  but  one 
wife,  and  Loui  married  that  one 
four  years  ago!" 

'*  Married  I  Loui  LaFronde 
married!"  and  Mrs.  Franklin  sat 
as  pale  as  marble,  and  with  an 
expression  of  utter  horror  on  her 
handsome  face. 

'^  Yes;  to  his  cousin,  and  only 
relative  beside  myself,  Camille  La- 
Fronde  a  mere  child,  whom  I  had 
brought  up,  I  should  say,  who 
brought  up  herself  in  our  chateau. ' ' 
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**  Where  is  she,  where  has  she 
been  all  this  long  time?  Why 
were  they  separated?^'  asked  Mrs. 
Franklhi,  with  breathless  rapidi- 
ty. 

^'Ohl  it  is  a  sad  story,"  re- 
plied Mademoiselle,  '^and  one  of 
which  my  nephew  likes  to  speak 
never.  The  child  loved  him  to 
distraction,  yet,  when  they  were 
on  their  bridal  voyage  to  France, 
left  the  steamer  on  which  they 
had  taken  passage  as  she  lay  at 
l^ew  Orleans,  and  fled  to  her 
relatives  in  Virginia.  Such  rash 
and  inexplicable  conduct  so  en- 
raged my  nephew  that  he  has 
never  spoken  of  the  unhappy 
child  since,  save  in  a  letter  to  me, 
in  which  he  announced  her  loss  as 
if  she  was  dead,  and  commanded 
me,  as  I  value  his  love,  never 
more  to  mention  her  name.  It  is 
very  sad — two  young  lives  blight- 
ed, and  I  greatly  fear  I  was  in- 
strumental, inasmuch  as  I  brought 
about  the  marriage." 

''The  conduct  of  your  nephew 
is  now  explained,"  said  Mrs. 
Franklin,  exulting  even  in  this 
complete  blasting  of  her  hopes, 
that  want  of  appreciation  of  her 
daughter  was  not  the  result  of  an 
indifference  on  the  part  of  Loui, 
and  with  the  innate  justice  of  her 
large  heart,  giving  him  all  the 
credit  he  deserved,  ''yet  who 
would  have  thought  Loui  La- 
Fronde  a  married  man  I " 

Neither  lady  heard  a  low,  dull 
sound  which  crept  into  the  room; 
had  they  been  able  to  follow  it  to 
its  source,  they  would  have  dis- 
covered Mary  in  a  small  room, 
communicating  with  that  in 
which  they  sat,  lying  lifeless  upon 
the  floor.    The  sudden  and  utter 


demolition  of  her  long  cherished 
hopes  was  too  much  for  the  deli- 
cate girl,  and  she  had  foMen  in  an 
unconsciousness  which,  in  her 
case,  was  a  blessing.  The  agony 
of  conviction  came  back  with  re- 
newed force,  when,  after  a  long 
while,  she  opened  her  languid 
eyes,  and  was  recalled,  by  the 
strangeness  of  her  position,  to  its 
origin.  Slowly  she  crawled  to 
her  chamber,  and  bolting  her  door, 
sank  down  on  her  bed  in  a  semi- 
senseless  state,  of  which  the  one 
predominant  feeling  of  intolerable 
pain  was  that  Loui  was  lost  to 
her  forever. 

Her  loss  was   Camille's   gain, 
and  their  relative  positions  were 
completely   reversed,    for     Loui, 
lost  to  all  but  the  strange,  new  de- 
light which  possessed  him,  cen- 
tered every  thought  and  emotion 
on  the  lovely  being  he  called  his 
Bose,  and  who  did  indeed  fill  his 
life   with    an  inexpressible    fra- 
grance and  glory.    He  was  well 
enough  now  to  sit  propped  up  on 
his  pillows  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day,  and  his  returning  ap- 
petite consumed  much  of  the  tiaie 
of  the  busy  little  hands  which  fed 
him  with  a  dexterity,  that  he  de- 
clared made  the  task  of  eating  by 
proxy   perfectly  delightful.     Dr. 
Truman  had  examined  his  eyes 
and   announced   the  joyftd    f^ct 
that,  though  still  too  weak  to  per- 
mit the  bandage  to  be  taken  off; 
all  danger  of  loss  of  sight  was  re- 
moved, and     Gamille^s    brilliant 
eyes  had  become  as  useless  for  all 
visual  purposes  as  Loui's,  with 
the  tears  which  blinded  them  as 
she  raised  them  in  silent  adora- 
tion to  Him  who  had  vouchsafed 
so  inestimable  a  blessing. 
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The  Doctor  was  not  disappoint- 
ed in  his  expectations,  for  each 
day  confirmed  his  assertion,  and 
at  last  he  promised  that  on  the 
next  day  the  handages  might  be 
removed  and  Loui  permanently 
restored  to  light  and  the  enjoy- 
ment it  would  bring. 

It  passed  rather  slowly  to  the 
impatient  pair  who  waited  for  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  the  sur- 
geon haying  decided  that  the  dim- 
ness of  the  wintry  twilight  was 
best  adapted  to  the  exercise  of 
Loui's  recovered  foculty,  and  Cam- 
ille,  as  she  sat  in  the  bright  after- 
noon by  Loui's  bed,  began  to  be 
sensible  of  a  fear  and  dread  for 
which  language  had  no  words 
when  she  thought  that  in  a  short 
time  the  sweet  life  she  had  been 
living  was  at  its  end,  and  her  fu- 
ture fate  hung  trembling  on  the 
unknown  effect  the  discovery  of 
who  she  was,  might  have  upon 
her  husband. 

At  last  he  broke  it  by  saying, 
as  he  felt  for  her  hand  and  took  it 
within  his:  ''In  a  short  time  I 
shall  be  well  enough  to  return  to 
my  command,  and  this  life  which 
is  so  happy  to  me  must  end.  I 
wish  it  could  endure  forever,  and 
would  willingly  lie  here,  blind  and 
crippled,  to  prolong  it.  When  I 
was  first  brought  here,  I  was 
ready  to  curse  Grod  and  die;— 
now,  thanks  to  your  teachings,  I 
can  look  up  to  Him  and  dare  to 
call  Him  Father.  What  you  have 
been  and  are  to  me,  He  alone 
knows!  I  wonder  to  myself 
sometimes  lying  here  in  the  dark, 
if  you  are  not  an  Angel,  He  has 
sent,  and  if,  when  I  open  my 
eyes,  you  will  not  spread  a  pair  of 


shining  wings  and  go  back  to  your 
native  home!" 

*'Iam  only  a  weak  woman, '> 
she  said,  with  a  sort  of  sob  in  her 
voice,  ''  but  I  will  never  leave  you 
— while  you  need  me  ut  least." 

''  Ah  I  that  is  it!"  he  exclaimed 
sadly;  ''while  I  am  a  poor  help- 
less wretch,  you  will  minister  to 
my  every  want— when  I  am  phys- 
ically well,  you  will  leave  me, 
though  my  mental  being  starves  for 
your  presence  and  perishes  with- 
out it.  I  must  and  will  tell  you 
now,  what  I  had  determined  nev- 
er to  reveal  till  this  ruined  arm 
should  grow  to  its  former  propor- 
tions! I  would  not  wrong  you  by 
asking  you  to  accept  my  love,  but 
I  tell  you  that  I  love  you  with  a 
power  and  a  passion,  that  are 
drawn  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
being." 

"Did  you  ever  love  any  one 
else?"  came  in  fiiint  accents  from 
Camille's  trembling  lips. 

"No and  yes;"  he  said,  "but 
to  explain,  I  must  beg  you  ta 
listen  to  a  part  of  my  life's  his- 
tory, and  learn  that  I  have  been 
married!" 

"  Have  been?"— she  gasped. 

"Yes,  to  one  who  loved  me, 
but  whom  I  did  not  love.  I  lost 
her,"  he  continued,  shivering 
from  head  to  foot,  "  and  I  felt  in 
some  part  her  murderer!  I  had 
deemed  her  an  uninformed,  ordi- 
nary girl.  I  found,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  open  her  trunks, 
palpable  evidences  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  remarkable  power 
and  brilliancy,  and  a  heart  that 
would  have  infallibly  won  mine, 
had  she  been  spared  to  win  it. 
What  I  have  suffered  and  endur- 
ed since  I   discovered  all  I  had 
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lost  in  her  death,  and  the  pure, 
tender  love,  which  I  instinctiyely 
felt  I  should  never  again  receive 
from  mortal  woman,  none  hut  my 
own  heart  can  know— and  out  of 
my  sorrow  and  softened  memo- 
ries, there  arose  a  spirit  shape 
which  I  fashioned  into  the  like- 
ness of  Camille,  and  which,  until 
I  came  here,  was  the  absorbing 
idea  of  my  mind,  and  the  one  object 
of  my  love. 

''And  now?"  she  said  timidly. 

''Now— ah  1  the  ideal  has  been 
superseded  by  the  glorious  real! — 
I  did  love  her  memory — I  do  love 
youl" 

"  Tell  me  more  explicitly  of 
your  wife^s  loss,"  she  said,  as  she 
buried  her  face  on  the  bed  lest 
even  his  bandaged  eyes  should  see 
the  rapture  which  blazed  in  it. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  for  men- 
tion of  the  matter  was  to  Loui  as 
a  touch  on  a  fresh  wound,  he  re- 
lated every  detail  attending  the 
disappearance  of  Camille,  and 
then  lay  half  overcome  by  the 
painfUl  retrospect. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought,"  she 
said  slowly,  "  that  you  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  your  supposi- 
tions of  your  wife's  death?  May 
she  not,  smarting  at  the  discovery 
that  you  did  not  love  her,  have 
determined  to  rid  you  of  her  pres- 
ence by  returning  to  her  friends?" 

The  hand  which  held  Camille's 
grasped  it  with  a  force  which  at- 
tested the  powerful  emotion  of  its 
owner,  and  she  went  on.  "A 
young  girl  was  known  to  make 
her  way  alone  and  without  bag- 
gage or  money  from  New  Orleans 
to  Virginia— she  came  half  dead 
to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Esten— she  has 
been  with  him  ever  since,  and  her 


name  is   Camille    La   Fronde!'^ 

His  cold  fingers  closed  still  more 
tightly  on  hers,  and  she  could  feel 
his  entire  frame  quiver,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"  Are  you  glad  or  grieved?"  she 
asked,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  al- 
though her  lips  almost  brushed 
his  ear,  he  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

"  Mon  Dieul"  he  exclaimed,  al- 
most fiercely,  throwing  np  his  one 
arm  violently  and  speaking  rapid- 
ly in  his  native  French,  "  had  you 
asked  me  two  months  ago  I  would 
have  blessed  you  for  very  joy  at 
her  living.  Now  it  is  too  late.  I 
love  you— you,  you— only  youl— 
Oh!  it  is  too  latel  let  me  die!>* 

"  Louil"  she  cried,  in  an  agony 
of  feeling  as  her  head  sank  on  hift 
bosom.  "  Loui,  live  for  me— my 
own  Loui— I  am  Camille!" 

He  started  up  like  one  revived 
by  some  stupendous  miracle,  and 
tearing  the  bandage  from  lus 
eyes,  gazed  down  on  her  with  t 
look  of  supernal  love.  "  Heavens 
how  beautiful!"  he  murmured, 
and  clasping  his  arm  around  her 
exquisite  form,  he  drew  her  to 
him  and  pressed  his  lipe  to  hers 
with  a  force  that  was  almost 
cruel.  "  My  own,  my  very  own!" 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  intense  rap- 
ture. "My  iittle  girl  wife,  my 
own  little  darling,  come  back 
to  mel"  and  again  his  lips  sought 
hers. 

Her  bright  head  had  been  lying 
on  his  bosom,  with  a  crowd  of 
blushes  passing  over  her  beauti- 
ful face,  and  her  lovely  eyes 
tightly  closed  under  their  white 
lids;  now  she  opened  them  and 
gazed  half  languidly,  but  with  a 
look  that  photographed  her  very 
soul,    into   the   enraptured  orbs 
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which  shone  aboye  her.  Loui 
started  in  inexpressible  ecstacy. 

''MydarUng,"hesaid,  ''those 
are  the  same  eyes  which  looked  at 
me  as  I  left  the  steamer,  and 
which  I  have  loved  from  that 
moment  I" 

The  glorious  starry  eyes  went 
into  eclipse  again,  under  the  ex- 
pression which  she  saw  in  Loui*s, 
and  she  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  My  sweetest,  my  darling, )'  he 
whispered,  ''don^t  tremble  so — 
there,  there,  look  at  me— let  me 
see  my  eyes  again,  and  try  to 
realize  that  my  bliss  is  real." 

She  lifted  her  head  from  its 
hiding  place,  though  it  hung  on 
her  stately  neck  like  some  fair 
bended  flower,  and  stole  him  a 
sweet,  shy  glance  from  out  of  her 
long  lashes. 

"  Loui,"  she  said  gaily,  ''who 
told  you  to  take  off  that  band- 
age? Hold  your  head  down,  Sir, 
and  let  me  put  it  back,  or  I'll  go 
for  the  Doctor!" 

"  Tyranized  over  already  I"  he 
laughed, 'as  he  held  up  his  hand- 
some head  to  receive  the  obnox- 
ious covering,  "it's  a  shame  to 
hide  my  eyes,  for  I  have  just 
found  what  a  luxury  they  are, 
and  in  return,  I  shall  exact  an 

unlimited  amount  of "     A 

soft  white  hand  was  laid  on  his 
lips,  and  a  pair  of  sweet  lips 
whispered,  "Oh  !  Loui  please 
stop— Dr.  Truman  is  coming." 

Loui  stopped,  and  the  genial 
Doctor  came  up  and  took  the 
chair  Camille  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  cot. 

"How  is  our  patient?"  he 
asked  of  his  assistant. 

'*  Very   refractory!"   was    the 


laughing  reply.  "Removed  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes  without 
permission,  and  attempted  to  re- 
sist authority  when  it  was  ordered 
back." 

"Well,"  said  the  accused,  "I 
was  justified,  Doctor— I  wanted 
to  look  at  my  wife— don't  you 
consider  the  provocation  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  offence?" 

"  That  I  do!"  said  the  Surgeon, 
emphatically,  "and  so  will  every 
jury  you  can  produce  in  Christen- 
dom, provided  you  introduce  the 
'provocation '  in  Court!  Now  let 
me  look  at  your  eyes." 

A  careAil  examination  followed, 
and  the  Surgeon  said  cheerfully, 
"  All  right— you  need'nt  replace 
the  bandage  to-night,  nor  at  any 
time,  unless  he  is  subjected  to  a 
strong  light.  The  only  care 
necessary  now,  is  to  prevent  in- 
flammation of  the  lids  which  would 
spoil  his  good  looks." 
"  That  would  be  a  pity,  would'nt 
it?"  asked  the  patient  saucily. 
"I  say.  Doctor,"  he  continued, 
"  when  can  I  get  my  discharge? 
I  am  well  enough  to  be  off  the 
sick  list,  and  out  of  the  hospital. 
I  must  go  back  to  my  command, 
for  every  available  man  is  wanted 
now." 

"Wait  until  I  say  you  are 
available,  LaFronde,"  said  th& 
Doctor  curtly.  "  Let  Mars  alone 
for  the  present  in  the  service  of  a 
more  agreeable  divinity.  As  for 
leaving  the  hospital,  you  can  go 
to-morrow,  and  I'm  glad  to  send 
you  on  account  of  this  young 
lady  here,  who  has  been  mewed 
up  in  this  sick  room  atmosphere 
quite  long  enough." 

The  next  day  was  an  eventful 
one  in  Colonel  Preston's  house- 
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hold.  Frank  sat  up  for  the  first 
time  in  his  comfortable  chamber, 
which  had  become  the  general 
place  of  rendezvous  of  the  entire 
family,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
Camille,  happiest  and  proudest  of 
women,  brought  Loui  home  and 
introduced  him  to  the  circle  which 
was  waiting  to  receive  him  as  one 
of  its  most  cherished  members. 

Loui  captured,  in  his  own  ac- 
•customed  style,  all  the  hearts  he 
had  not  already  won,  and  Miss 
Charley,  who  had  once  expressed 
her  desire  to  pinch  Camille^s 
husband,  now  expatiated  en- 
thusiastically upon  his  perfect- 
ions, physical  and  mental. 

''I  declare,  Camille,"  said  that 
young  lady,  as  the  two  stood 
together  in  their  pretty  room, 
Camille     engaged    in    collecting 


sundry  articles  pertaining  to  a 
personal  toilette,  ^'  your  husband 
is  perfectly  charming,  and  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  love  him  so 
much!" 

"Of  course,"  said  Camille, 
blushing  brightly,  "  I  think  Loui 
simply  perfection,"  and  she  held 
up  her  beautiful  lips,  which  were 
instantly  met  by  those  of  Miss 
Charley. 

"Good  night,  Camille,"  she 
said.  "OhI  how  I  shall  miss 
you  I  To  think  of  having  to  re- 
turn to  solitude  and  unmitigated 
Mandy.    I'll  be  so  lonesome!" 

"  You  will  not  have  to  be  lone- 
some very  long,  Charley,^'  s^d 
Mrs.  Camille,  and  now  it  was 
Miss  Preston's  pretty  face  that 
flushed  like  a  rose. 

(TO  BB  CONTINUED.) 
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HR.   DICKENS'  READINGS. 


The  wide  range  of  modern  fic- 
tion has  no  name  more  universal- 
ly known  and  more  deservedly 
popular  than  that  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

Wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken— from  the  remote  towns 
of  Australia  and  the  Cape  to  the 
log  hut  of  our  western  prairies— 
his  sharp,  clear-toned  photographs 
from  actual  life  have  made  it  a 
household  word. 

And  this  result  is  due— as  it 
only  could  be  due— not  to  the  pe- 
culiar, quaint  humor,  to  the  roar- 
ing fun  or  to  the  dramatic,  and 
sometimes  sensational,  effects  of 
his  best  known  works;  but  to  that 
deep  vein  of  humanism  that  we 
find  ever  underlying  these. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  hu- 
mor, condensed,  original  and  oft- 
en bizarre,  is  the  great  character- 
istic of  Charles  Dickens.  In  effect 
this  is  true.  In  the  writings  of 
no  one  else  do  we  find  that  all 
pervading  essence  of  fun,  that  ir- 
resistible drollery  that  lends  its 
magic  to  almost  evei^r  turn  of 
thought,  to  a  sober  truth  or  a  bit- 
ter sarcasm— that  indues  a  very 
name  with  mirth-provoking  pow- 
er. No  other  fingers  press  so 
cunningly  the  delicate  notes  of 
laughter— those  minor  keys  of 
feeling— and  bring  the  perception 
into  that  condition  when  a  sud- 
den and  masterly  use  of  the  thor- 
ough base  of  truth  may  be  the 
more  effective. 

Humor  alone ;  even  such  humor 
as  is  his  alone— could  never  have 
raised  an  English  writer  to  the 


third  if  not  the  second  place  in 
modern  fiction.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  save  Thackeray 
and  Bulwer,  he  is  the  first  British 
novelist  of  the  century,  in  ability 
as  well  as  popularity.  More  wide- 
ly known  than  either,  it  would 
still  demand  something  more  than 
the  graphic  and  quaint  use  of  his 
wonderful  pencil ;  —  something 
more  appealing  than  admirable 
caricature  of  every,  day  character 
to  raise  him  to  equality  with  the 
caustic,  analytic  dissections  of  the 
former,  or  with  the  polished, 
beautiful— if  sometimes  overstrain- 
ed—conceptions of  the  latter. 

And  this  something  is  the  sub- 
stratum of  humanism,  underlying 
and  cropping  through,  ever  and 
again,  the  softer  formation  of  fun, 
humor  and  pathos  imposed  upon 
it. 

For  Charles  Dickens  is  the 
Apostle  of  homely  truth— of  real 
and  human  nature. 

Drawing  his  text  from  the  plain 
book  of  every,  day  life— sometimes 
from  its  very  darkest  pages— he 
preaches  in  strong  and  compre- 
hensible language  the  gospel  of 
that  truth  which  appeals  to  the 
strong  common  sense  of  the  mass- 
es; of  that  truth  which  alone 
comes  home  to  them  to  be  ana- 
lyzed, dessicated — used. 

In  America,  perhaps  even  more 
than  among  his  own  compatriots, 
Mr.  Dickens  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated. 

That  much  addressed  personage, 
the  General  Reader,  is  found  uni- 
versally among  us:  while  in  the 
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older  civilizations  hiis  aspirations 
are  repressed  by  tradition  and 
circumstance,  and  his  practice 
cramped  to  a  routine  from  which 
he  may  not  depart. 

In  America  the  wonderfully  dis- 
tributed machinery  of  cheap  pub- 
lications —  comparatively  little 
known  over  the  water— no  less 
than  the  morbid  craving  among 
us  for  independence  and  mental 
equality,  put  the  writings  of  all 
great  Englishmen  in  the  hands  of 
thousands  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a  book  of  which  the  copy- 
right has  been  purchased— not 
stolen. 

Por  the  last  twenty  years  any 
American  who  read  at  all  would 
have  felt  it  a  reproach  not  to  have 
been  familiar  with  at  least  the 
general  style  and  tone  of  the  great 
master  of  character-fiction.  A 
little  before  this  he  had  shot  from 
obscurity  into  fame;  his  name  was 
in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  his 

books although  the  gigantic 

systemofbrain-theft  was  then  in 
its  infancy— had  crossed  the  water 
by  hundreds.  But  more  than  this, 
Mr.  Dickens  had  been  to  America. 

He  had  been  received  with  some 
hospitality  and  a  vast  deal  of 
flunkeyism.  Literary  tuft-hunt- 
ers, illiterate  rich  men,  in  short 
all  the  goodly  company  of  the 
snobs— fell  down  before  him  and 
kissed  his  feet. 

A  man  like  him  naturally  sees 
a  vast  deal  more  than  was  visible 
to  ordinary  eyesight.  In  his 
American  trip  in  '42,  Mr.  Dickens 
saw  a  vast  deal  that  was  good,  a 
great  deal  that  was  comic  and  not 
a  little  that  was  despicable  in  the 
varied  classes  of  Americans  he 
met. 


The  result  was  two  books — 
^'American  Notes,*'  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  manners,  habits, 
and  future  of  our  people;  and 
'^  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  part  of 
which  is  given  to  a  similar,  but 
lighter,  sketch. 

.  They  were  received  with  howls 
of  dismay  and  rage.  Those  who 
had  before  been  the  wildest  parti- 
sans of  their  author,  were  first 
struck  dumb,  then  vied  with  each 
other  in  voluble  vituperation. 

No  books  ever  written  pro- 
duced, half  the  outcry  and  in- 
dignation these  called  up.  The 
choicest  vocabularies  of  abuse 
were  showered  upon  their  author: 
he  was  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms  for  falsehood,  prejudice,  and 
for  the  blackest  ingratitude. 

He  was  declared  despicable — 
beneath  contempt:  and  then — ^his 
books  sold  by  tens  of  thousands. 
But  the  few  people  who  kept  their 
tempers,  and  who  were  candid 
enough  to  look  from  Mr.  Dickens' 
impartial  stand-point,  saw  noth- 
ing very  horrible  in  either  book! 
Mr.  Dickens  came  to  America  as 
an  observer,  and  preceded  by  a 
reputation  for  a  wonderfully  acute 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  put  into 
type,  for  sale,  any  thoughts  on 
America,  as  he  did  thoughts  on 
every  other  subject,  and  with  this 
strong  light,  the  Americans  went 
deliberately  to  work  to  make  him 
think  as  peculiarly  of  them  as 
possible. 

Following  the  bias  they  gave 
him,  he  chose  some  of  the  most 
ridiculous— a  few  of  the  meanest 
specimens  of  character  that  came 
under  his  observation.  These  he 
grouped  together— broadened    in 
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ontline,  and  colored  highly  with 
the  most  ludicrous  tintB.  He  made 
a  very  famiy,  and  not  an  entirely 
untrue,  book.  It  was  not  a 
flattering  likeness,  but  it  was  still 
.a  likeness,  while  yet  a  broad 
caricature. 

It  certainly  was  not  magnani- 
mous conduct  in  Mr.  Dickens  to 
hold  up  to  public  derision  abroad, 
the  petty  absurdities  that  thrust 
themselves  so  persistently  under 
his  nose.  It  were  not  generous 
nobility  of  soul  to  permit  the 
licking  of  a  spaniel  and  then 
scourge  him  for  undue  familiarity. 

But,  Mr.  Dickens,  like  all  men 
who  write  for  both  money  and 
fame,  desired  to  make  a  telling 
and  saleable  book,  and  by  ex« 
ploiting  this  new  field,  he  ac* 
complished  his  purpose  fully. 

Gradually  the  howls  of  indigna- 
tion over  the  *^  Notes  "  sunk  into 
silence;  then  the  groans  ceased 
likewise,  and  finally  the  majority 
of  American  readers  began  to 
believe  what  the  candid  few  had 
all  along  thought— that  the  books 
were  not  fiattering,  not  generous 
or  evenly  just;  but  that  they  were 
very  funny  and  not  very  ma- 
licious. 

Parallel  passages  would  only 
show  that  where  an  odd  custom 
was  ridiculed,  a  really  solid  quali- 
ty was  recorded ;  and  there  may  be 
some  doubt  if  under  the  laughter 
and  the  sneers  there  is  not  as 
much  of  praise  as  blame. 

But  the  books  served  to  send 
the  name  of  '*  Boz"  into  the  most 
remote  comers  of  the  land;  and 
hands  that  first  stretched  out  to 
seize  his  works  with  raging  spite, 
continued  their  grasp  with  calm- 
ness,   then  with  amusement,  and 
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finally  with  undeniable  admira- 
tion. Hence  Sam  Weller,  Micaw- 
ber,  Quilp,  Betsey  Trotwood, 
Swiveller,  Bella  Wilfler  and  Brad- 
ley Headstone  have  acquired  an 
individuality  of  their  own;— a  sol- 
id, palpable  personality  that  re- 
moves them  far  away  from  the 
world  of  fiction  and  puts  them  on 
the  footing  of  the  every-day  inti- 
mate whose  umbrella  we  take  and 
for  whom  we  lay  an  extra  plate 
at  table. 

For  the  American  reader  loves 
to  terrify  himself  with  the  buga- 
boo of  sensation  in  all  he  reads, 
but  still  his  inner  nature,  like 
Mrs.  Skewton;  "pines  for  nature" 
—however  far  his  path  may  be  re- 
moved from  **  China  shepherdess- 
es." 

And  the  American  reader  found 
under  the  laughter,  the  jeers  and 
and  the  bitterness — found  under 
all  these  and  yet  not  of  them,  the 
true  essence  of  all  that  comes  from 
this  marvelous  pen. 

Suddenly  the  news  came  that 
Mr.  Dickens  was  coming  to 
America  I 

Grasping  the  sudden  boon  of  a 
new  item,  six  hundred  and  five  ed- 
itors nibbed  fresh  quills  and  sigh- 
ed with  joy.  Six  hundred  and  five 
paragraphs  appeared  almost  simul- 
taneously, each  one  assigning  a  dif- 
erent  reason  for  the  visit.  He  was 
coming  for  his  health;  one  lung 
was  gone;  no,  he  had  dropsy; 
phawl  he  was  going  to  write  a 
story  of  Central  Park  for  Bonner. 
One  keen  gentleman  hinted  gloom- 
ily it  was  not  disconnected  with 
Alabama  claims;  "  Fudgel"  cried 
another,  "he^s  coming  to  invest 
in  5-2081"    But  not  one  dreamed 
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ofhinting  thathe  was  coining  to 
mind  his  own  buaineu. 

Perhaps  that  was  only  right; 
fbr  they  knew  him  since  '42. 

At  last  it  was  definitely  settled 
that  he  was  coming  to  gratify 
American  admirers  with  a  series 
ofthose  unique  readings  that  had 
so  delighted  his  own  countrymen. 
There  was  but  one  expression 
and  that  of  unqualified  delight 
firom  the  people;  and  there  were 
but  few  instances,  even  in  the 
press,  where  the  time-mellowed, 
ifnot  forgotten,  bitterness  of  the 
"Notes"  and  "Chuzzlewit»»  was 
well-shaken,  much  diluted  with 
twaddle  and  administered  to  the 
public  in  daily  doses. 

They  were  of  little  efiect,  how- 
ever. Whatever  cause  our  peo- 
ple have  to  hate  Mr.  Dickens; 
however  little  reason  they  may 
have  to  forgive  him,  they  surely 
have  practiced  a  charity  that  is 
beyond  commendation. 

New  York  and  Boston  vied  with 
each  other  in  claiming  the  first 
roar  of  the  lion.  But  finally  it 
was  settled  that  the  dwellers  at 
and  near  the  Hub  were  to  be  thus 
fitr  blessed.  Expectation  all  over 
the  country  rose  to  tiptoe  and 
peered  into  the  future  with  vague 
speculation  as  to  what  he  was 
like  and  how  he  would  do  it. 

Then  the  news  of  the  farewell 
dinner  came.  We  heard  how 
some  of  the  mightiest  of  Eng- 
land's men  of  letters  had  as- 
sembled to  bid  him  God- speed  I 
How  his  greatest  living  rival  had 
spoken  eloquent  and  manly  words 
of  feeling  adieu;  how  enthusiasm 
had  brimmed  over  into  almost 
bathos. 

Expectation   being  already  on 


tiptoe  could  rise  no  higher;  but 
she  threw  up  her  bonnet,  so  to 
speak,  and  yelled  the  traditional 
three-times-three-and-a-tiger  with 
great  unction  in  echo  to  the  tele- 
gram. 

Then  came  the  thrilling  mo- 
ment for  the  sale  of  Uckets  at 
BostonI 

Ticknor  and  Fields  were  ready 
for  the  fray  I 

Midnight  came:— cold,  foggy, 
marrow-piercing  as  only  midnight 
in  Boston  can  come.  Joat  on  the 
vibration  of  the  twelfth  stroke,  a 
man  was  seen  to  pause  before  the 
cradle  of  American  Literature.— 
He  looked  up  eagerly — longingly  at 
the  brown  house  as  if  he  would 
pierce  its  centre  and  magnetize 
out  the  best  tickets  of  the  firoat 
bench. 

He  was  a  sharp  visaged  man, 
with  eye-glass  and  umbrella.— 
Moreover,  he  wore  a  long  tailed 
dress-coat  under  a  short  oyereoat 
and  his  feet  gloried  in  a  pair  of 
soUd ''Arctics." 

He  paused.  He  rubbed  his 
hands;  he  sighed  the  sigh  pleas- 
urable. Happy  man  I  He  was  in 
time  I 

Suddenly  appeared  to  him  a  fe- 
male—a masculine  female. 

Brown  of  skirt  and  stout  of  foot, 
she  fiourished  a  bulky  cotton  nm- 
brella — with  a  flourish  that  seem- 
ed to  say  with  a  nasal  twang,  Lo! 
I  am  here! 

Then  the  crowd  came.  There 
were  more  sharp  visaged  men 
with  ''Arctics;"  more  maacnline 
females,  more,  or  less,  brown  of 
skirt— more,  if  not  less,  determined 
in  port.  They  came  by  twos,  by 
threes,  by  scores. 

Boston   assembled   before  Mr. 
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Field^s  doorB.  By  2  a.  m.  Boston 
arranged  itself  in  a  queue  and 
Aided  bj  sueh  refreshing  ditties  as 
**  Old  John  Brown"— and  by  the 
presence  of  a  police  force — waited 
until  7  a.  m.  in  deep  adora- 
tion of  the  great,  good  man  she 
had  come  to  worship. 

It  is  a  notable  fitct  that  there  was 
not  one  murmur  of  *^  American 
Notes;"  not  one  whisper  of  *'Chuz- 
zlewit"  down  that  long  line.  The 
man  who  had  uttered  such  un- 
timely word  would  haVe  been  ex- 
pelled with  ignominy,  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace.  And 
yet,  from  nowhere  did  such  bitter, 
unforgiving  maledictions  on  the 
head  of  Dickens  come,  as  from 
the  classic  precincts  of  the  ^'  Com- 
mon;" nowhere  were  louder  and 
-deeper  vows  of  vengeance  for  his 
^*  snobbish  ingratitude." 

At  last  seven  came  and  with  it 
the  opening  of  the  ticket  oflSce. — 
Then  even  police  could  scarce  re* 
,  press  the  ardor  of  the  worship- 
ers: and,  as  the  fortunate  first  come 
was  first  served  with  tickets,  and 
bore  his  trophies  down  the  blue- 
noeed,  shivering  line,  cheers  rent 
the  foggy  welkin  at  the  pluck  and 
stamina  that  had  achieved  success 
in  the  great  and  good  cause! 

All  the  tickets  were  sold  before 
half  the  crowd  was  satisfied:  and 
th^n  came  the  news  that  the 
eteamer  was  in  sight.  Straight 
from  ticket -office  to  wharf, 
moved  that  solid  mass  of  Boston 
humanity  ;  and  the  ^'  coming 
man  "  only  escaped  an  ovation  by 
landing  at  an  unexpected  point  in 
the  bay,  and  fleeing  to  the  shelter 
of  the  Parker  House  in  a  cab. 

Did  a  solid  town  ever  make  a 
more  absurd  display.    Verily  are 


we  a  unique  people!  Nor  do  the 
Chinese  sound  their  gongs  more 
loud! 

Mr.  Dickens  read  in  Boston. 

He  was  listened  to  by  crowded, 
cultivated,  and  doubtless,  ap- 
preciative audiences.  He  was, 
doubtless,  rated  at  his  true  value — 
as  an  artist.  But  as  a  man!  He 
would  have  beeh  toadied,  teaed, 
and  Cambridged  ad  nauseam^  had 
he  not,  in  self-defence,  refused  to 
move  from  the  quiet  and  secluded 
path  he  had  chosen. 

It  was  too  bad!  Here  had  the 
Modern  Athens  pocketed  its 
wrath,  its  criticism,  and  its  self- 
respect  to  prostrate  its  neck  before 
the  Juggernaut  —  and  lo  I  the 
Juggernaut  refused  to  trouble  it- 
self to  roll  on.  Jenkins  wrote 
with  a  pitiful  moan:—"  He  will 
not  have  a  public  dinner!— He 
won't  even  dine  with  a  friendl— 
And,  after  a  quiet  tea  each  even- 
ing he  goes  early  to  bed  "! !  I 

Business,  society,  music.  The 
Great  Organ— the  very  Sun  of 
Literature  itself  stood  still  !-during 
this  red-lettered  era  in  the  lifb  of 
Boston.  The  Athenians  breath- 
ed, ate,  drank,  dreamt  of  Dick- 
ens! 

Outside  of  him,  like  the  knife- 
grinder—"  Story,  God  bless  you! 
they  had  none  to  tell.  Sir!" 

When  Mr.  Dickens  came  to 
New  York,  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect her  more  cosmopolitan  tone 
and  her  excess  of  sensations  would 
leave  a  more  unbiassed  judgment 
of  his  powers  as  a  reader.  The 
difficulties  created  by  the  bad  ar- 
rangement of  his  agent,  made  an 
unpleasant  impression  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  tickets  for  the 
readings  were  allowed  to  get  into 
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the  hands  of  speculators,  who 
held  them  at  prices  sufficiently 
enhanced  to  drive  away  many  of 
the  author's  most  real  and  warm 
admirers. 

It  was  gross  mismanagement, 
if  nothing  worse,  in  Mr.  Dolby  to 
allow  sharpers  to  get  the  choice 
seats  by  scores,  at  two  dollars, 
and  hold  them  at  twenty:  but  it 
was  a  very  pleasant  sensation  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  hall  and 
see  these  keen  gentry,  on.  sundry 
occasions,  forced  to  sell  out  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

New  York,  too,  was  already 
prepared  in  the  way  of  comic  lec- 
turers and  readers;  for  this  season 
she  had  been  infested  with  them, 
of  all  ages,  countries,  and  sexes. 
And  it  was  a  great  test  of  the 
strong  personal  hold  Mr,  Dickens 
had  upon  the  American  people, 
that  they  were  willing  to  give  up 
every  other  entertainment,  and 
submit  to  be  swindled  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  him. 

Among  the  mass  meetings  of 
lecturers,  old  and  young,  grave 
and  gay,  who  paved  his  way, 
were  specimens  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

''Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley  "  was 
the  first  in  the  field.  Many 
Americans  knew  him  favorably  as 
a  contributor  to  the  London  Fun^ 
from  which  journal  his  rather 
humorous  sketches  of  an  English 
Mrs.  Partington— whom  he  chris- 
tened, "Mrs.  Brown"— had  been 
copied  into  our  papers. 

This  Cockney  lady,  he  trans- 
ported to  Am^ca,  and  intro- 
duced to  his  audience.  But  her 
troubles  were  purely  English 
troubles,  and  her  dialect  purely 
Cockney   dialect  ;    so,    although 


Mr.  Sketchley,  otherwise  Bose,  is 
a  florid,  pleasant,  and  very  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  and  evidently  has 
much  fun  in  him,  he  rather  fiuled 
to  impart  it  to  his  hearers. 

With  the  rarest  exceptions  peo- 
ple who  set  out  to  specially  amuse, 
fall  below  their  own  and  their 
auditors*  standard.  All  profes- 
sionally funny  lecturers  seem  to 
protest  earnestly  against  being  as 
funny  as  they  can;  and  to  dreari- 
ly declare  ''  if  fun  were  as  plenty 
as  blackberries,  they  woold^ntbe 
funny  on  compulsion." 

So  it  is  with  "Mr.  Arthur 
Sketchley."  His  lectures  urn 
solely  to  amuse.  They  are  oc- 
casionally odd  and  laughter-mov- 
ing, with  many  a  dreary  hiatus. 
He  is  neither  so  quaintly  humor- 
ous as  Dr.  Bagby,  nor  so  broadly 
ridiculous  as  Artemus  Ward:— 
and  funny  lecturing  is  one  of  the 
few  paths  in  which  one  does  noi  go 
safest  in  the  middle. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Theresa  Yel- 
verton  had  also  consented  to  gire 
readings  in  Kew  York,  as  she  is 
now  domg  in  the  South.  Private- 
ly requested  by  Bennett,  perty  to 
read  in  public  from  her  private 
correspondence,  she  declined— 
through  the  same  confidential 
medium,  viz:— two  columns  of  the 
Herald— but  agreed  to  read  certain 
poems,  such  as  "  Locksley  Hall,'* 
and  "Sheridan's  Ride."  This 
she  did  in  a  fashion  to  convince 
us  she  was  not  a  Mrs.  Siddons, 
nor  yet  a  Fanny  Kemble. 

Mrs.  Yelverton  may  be  a  much 
injured  lady;  the  sympathy  of 
our  people,  North  and  South,  may 
be  due  to  her  wronged  woman- 
hood: but,  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic readings,  beyond  a  peradven- 
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ture,  she  sins  far  more  than  she  is 
sinned  against.. 

In  his  New  York  readings,  Mr. 
Dickens  had  neither  of  these 
draw-backs. 

He  was  not  a  funny  lecturer; 
and  the  Herald  was  very  far  from 
taking  his  part. 

His  sole  mission  was  to  intro- 
duce to  their  American  friends 
such  of  his  brain  children  as  had 
hy  their  force  of  character  already 
made  a  reputation  away  from 
home.  He  appeared  in  the  double 
character  of  parent  and  stage 
manager  and  proposed  '^  to  show 
them,  not  as  known  to  others,  but 
as  known  only  to  their  maker." 

The  very  great  difficulty  of  this 
must  be  obvious  when  we  reflect 
that,  in  most  instanoes,  to  do  it 
he  had  to  unmake  impressions 
which  were  already  formed  and 
which,  even  if  erroneous,  had  be- 
come fixed. 

That  he  generally  failed  to  ac- 
complish his  task  in  no  manner 
detracts  from  the  very  great  merit 
of  the  effort. 

The  very  great  peculiarity  of 
Mr.  Dickens'  characters  is  their 
every-day  naturalness.  Even 
when  odd  and  eccentric  far  be- 
jond  any  people  we  know,  still 
they  have  an  oddness  and  eccen- 
tricity that  might  very  readily  be- 
long to  any  living  man. 

There  is  nothing  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  in  Sairy  Gamp,  in  Swiv- 
cUer,  in  Micawber,  or  in  Sir  Lei- 
cester Dedlock.  Even  Quilp, 
while  improbable,  is  not  unnatu- 
ral. But  this  strength  belongs 
more  specially  to  his  earlier  works: 
and  in  the  latter  ones  we  see,  or 
think  we  do,  sometimes  a  com- 


bination of  opposites  in  the  same 
character. 

The  Boffins  and  Mr.  Venus  we 
leave  with  an  unsatisfied  feeling 
that  they  are  not  friends  of  ours. 
They  are  strained  in  their  oddity 
as  in  their  goodness,  and  we  leave 
them  with  a  sense  that  they  may 
leave  us.  In  Obenreizer,  too,  we 
mark  that  clashing  of  opposites 
that  renders  him  a  nonentity  the 
moment  the  Christmas  story  is 
done:  and  Madame  Dor  has  that 
oneness  of  eccentricity  that  goes 
far  to  mar  some  even  of  the  ear- 
lier creations. 

But  when,  in  the  earlier  works 
we  meet  a  new  face,  it  has  a  na- 
ture, a  solid  entity  about  it  that 
cohvinces  us  it  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  a  new  name  and  new 
surroundings.  We  are  taken  by 
the  hand  and  led  through  troubles 
and  pleasures  with  which  we  hon- 
estly sympathize;  and  at  the  end 
we  take  leave  with  Au  revoirl 
not  Adieu! 

Ever  thereafter  where  memory 
summons  up  that  character  it 
rises  in  the  palpable  substance  of 
a  real  friend ;  and  we  love,  pity, 
respect  or  despise  the  earlier  char- 
acters of  Dickens'  works  with  just 
the  same  sincerity  we  do  those 
who  have  pleased,  or  aided,  or  in- 
jured us  in  life. 

In  meeting  these  people,  too, 
every  one  forms  his  own  estimate 
of  them,  both  as  to  the  person 
and  as  to  character.  If  I  choose 
to  conceive  my  Sam  Weller  as 
two  inches  taller  than  yours,  he  is 
just  that  much  taller  in  reality  to 
me.  If,  as  we  talk  together,  I 
clasp  Bella  Wilfer's  hand  in  mine 
and  find  it  slim  and  taper  and 
soft,  why  should  you  tell  me  your 
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Bella's  digits  are  chubby  and 
blunt. 

Every  illusion  spoiled  is  a  sen- 
sibility shocked. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Dickens 
reads  to  one  thousand  people  and 
fails  to  present  one  thousand  Sam 
Wellers,  or  Bella  Wilfers,— vary- 
ing, it  may  be,  infinitesimally, 
but  still  varying  somewhat — Mr. 
Dickens  must  in  some  sort  &il  to 
please. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  ever 
yet  saw  a  fully  satisfying  repre* 
sentative  of  Hamlet,  Mercutio,  or 
Ariel.  These  creations  are  famil* 
iar  to  our  minds'  eye  from  an 
ideal  we  have  involuntarily  made; 
an  ideal  we  would  find  it  difficult 
to  describe  in  language,  but  which 
is  still  as  perceptible  to  the  inner 
sense  as  if  photographed  upon  it. 
However  great  may  be  the  artist 
who  attempts  to  give  us  his  ideal, 
he  Lb  sure  in  some  small  degree  to 
shock  our  preconception  and  to 
leave  an  unsatisfied  feeling  that 
something  is  still  wanting. 

In  a  somewhat  more  material 
way  we  form  our  ideal  of  the  less 
aetherealized  characters  of  Mr. 
Dickens:  and  because  they  are 
more  human  and  more  consonant 
with  our  own  natures  than  the 
others,  the  conception  of  them  is 
even  clearer,  more  palpable  and 
stronger  in  detail.  Each  one  of 
the  people  we  meet  in  Dickens- 
land  is  one  great,  salient  charac- 
teristic, relieved  and  displayed  by 
a  surrounding  of  lesser  ones  that 
in  no  way  detracts  from  it.  This 
fJEiggot  of  attributes  is  the  charac- 
ter; and  the  shell  that  contains  it 
we  form  to  suit  ourselves. 

Were  Mr.  Dickens  the  greatest 
of  actors,  the  best  of  readers,  and 


the  most  perfect  of  mimes,  in  one 
person,  he  could  nofc  but  lail  to 
jar  these  prejudices  in  his  hearers; 
unless  indeed  in  each  one  of  them 
the  hidden  springs  of  thought 
worked  in  just  the  same  grooves, 
with  just  the  same  direction,  and 
from  just  the  same  motors. 

Asked  not  long  since  by  a 
clever  lady  for  an  analysis  of  one 
of  his  characters,  Mr.  Dickens  re- 
plied: 

'^  Madam,  an  author  never 
dreams  of  any  character  of  his  as 
known  to  you." 

In  the  critical  sense  of  that 
term,  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  a  great 
reader. 

His  voice  is  not  naturally  sweet 
and  sympathetic;  and,  whether 
from  its  over-use,  or  from  advance 
of  years,  it  Is  now  husky  and  dry. 

To  those  who  remember  the 
marvellously  sweet,  wonderfully 
educated,  and  thoroughly  mag- 
netic organ  of  Fanny  Kemble:— 
that  voice  which  shocked  us  ooe 
second  with  the  gross  growling  of 
Caliban,  held  us  bound  the  next 
by  the  solemn  dignity  of  Prospero 
and  then  lulled  us  into  a  de- 
licious trance  with  the  perfect 
music  of  Ariel's  songs;  that  voice 
in  which  the  very  Bomeo  of  our 
ikncy  pleads  —  our  ideal  Timoo 
rails,  and  the  very  Fuck  himself 
chuckles  and  shakes  with  ftolic 
laughter— to  Hiuch,  the  first  ten 
words  of  Charles  Dickens  send  a 
cold  shiver  of  disappointment. 

The  hearer  begins  to  speculate 
as  to  what  has  made  his  great 
fame,  as  a  reader;  imperceptibly 
he  warms,  and  the  hearer  warms 
with  him;  he  is  quaint,  broadly, 
humorous,  ihtnk,  generous,  ten- 
der; he   revels  in   a  carnival  of 
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screaming   fan -^  then    suddenly 
melu  into  the  softest  pathos. 

His  hearer  is  spell-bound,  led 
to  the  end,  and  sits  a  moment 
like  a  Tery  Oliver,  involuntarily 
*'  asking  for  more." 

Then     the    inquiry    comes— 
"  what  is  it?" 

He  certainly  has  not  a  good 
voice;  the  SamWeller  he  shows 
us  is  not  the  Sam  Weller  we 
know  ;  and  —  oh,  gracious  I  he 
is'nt  handsome! 

Mr.  Dickens  in  person,  is  not  tall, 
lithe,  and  somewhat  too  spare  for 
good  proportion.  The  analytical 
eye  at  once  discovers,  however,  a 
springiness  and  elasticity  of  mus- 
cle that— as  much  as  his  florid 
skin— shows  a  high  physical  con« 
ditiim.  For  despite  the  immense 
brain-labor,  so  wearing  and  long 
continued,  despite  his  hard  strug- 
gles in  early  life,  and  his  do- 
mestic ones  in  later,  years  still  set 
lightly  on  his  head,  and  his  fre- 
quent walk  from  Grads-hill  to  the 
Strand— a  clear  sweep  of  thirty 
miles,  which  he  does  in  a  morn- 
ing without  fatigne — would  break 
down  many  a  younger  man. 

This  well-conditioned  and  mus- 
cular body,  Mr.  Dickens  delights 
to  dress  In  a  caressing  style.  He 
heaps  uxK>n  it  the  daintiest  and 
most  expensive  clothes— not  al- 
ways chosen  with  a  perfect  ac- 
cord with  the  years  that  he  seems 
to  reAise  to  acknowledge.  In  fact, 
the  huge  lappels,  the  broad  braids, 
tight  pants  and  very  swell  gloves 
in  which  he  indulges,  leave  the 
great  novelist  somewhat  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  an  ^'old 
beau."  And  when  he  inserts  a 
small  bouquet  in  the  broad  lappel. 


he  but  adds  an  exclamation  mark 
to  the  expression. 

Dressed  then  in  the  highest 
fi»hion  of  full  dress,  Mr.  Dickens 
seats  himself  at  the  small  table 
and  turns  his  face  slowly  to. his 
audience. 

It  is  a  very  marked  face,  fUll  of 
strong  will,  seamed  with  thought, 
and  perhaps  with  repressed  pas- 
sion; but  with  a  steady  and  con- 
trolled expression  habitual  to  it. 

But  it  is  not  a  handsome  face, 
nor  yet  an  aristocratic  one.  But 
for  the  high  and  rather  massive 
forehead— broadening  at  the  tem- 
ples and  receding  somewhat  in  the 
centre— and  the  quick,  restless 
fire  in  the  eye  under  the  bushy 
brow  —  the  features  might  be 
heavy.  And  the  slope  of  the 
jaw,— half  displayed,  half  hidden 
by  the  white  goatee  and  mous- 
tache, might  indicate  severity  and 
cruelty  but  for  the  mobile  lips — 
quick  to  the  most  sensitive  curves 
of  hymor  or  the  gentlest  touches 
of  pathos. 

No.  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  hand- 
some; but  there  is  a  self-depend- 
ence and  power  in  the  face  that 
does  away  with  the  little  foppe- 
ries of  dressing  the  beard  and 
training  the  somewhat  scanty 
hair  into  ^'beau-catcher"  curls 
over  the  brow. 

One  has  hardly  time  to  take  in 
these  details. 

He  hardly  nods  to  his  audience, 
plunges  at  once  into  his  subject 
and  sends  the  chill  of  disappoint- 
ment to  its  very  centre. 

He  is  not  what  we  thought:  he 
is  even  ordinary.  After  the  so- 
norous, rounded  periods  of  Yan- 
denhoff— the     fairy     music     of 
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Fanny  Kemble—Mr.  Dickens  is 
no  reader  I 

Even  while  this  thought  flashes 
through  the  crowd,  some  well- 
known  character  is  introduced. 
Be  it  Pickwick,  the  Marchioness, 
or  Bob  Sawyer,  the  reader  throws 
himself  into  the  character  and 
dcts  it  perfectly.  He  does  not 
read— in  fact  the  whole  perform- 
ance is  rather  recitation  than 
reading  —  but  he  talks,  thinks, 
moves,  laughs  and  grimaces  just 
as  Pickwick,  or  Bob  Sawyer,  or 
the  Marchioness  would  do— or  as 
as  he  thinks  they  would  do — under 
the  circumstances. 

Fanny  Kemble  changes  utterly 
at  every  change  of  person;  but 
she  changes  only  by  the  wonder- 
ful modulations  of  her  matchless 
voice.  There  is  no  gesture— no 
movement  of  figure  or  face. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  the  perfect  op- 
posite. He  regularly  acts  the 
character  he  personates.  He 
seems  to  try  and  swell  into  Tony 
Weller,  to  shrivel  into  the  Mar- 
chioness, or  to  wriggle  into  Jingle. 
He  not  only  attempts  to  act  as 
they  would  in  their  places,  but 
to  look  as  they  would  while  so 
acting. 

This  last  is  the  weak  point  of 
his  effort.  He  is  an  admirable 
actor  —  an  almost  perfect  mime. 
But  no  human  face  can  attempt 
to  represent  in  rapid  succession  a 
bloated  old  visage,  a  pinched, 
dried  set  of  features,  and  the  ten- 
der devotion  of  young  woman- 
hood— and  fail  to  degenerate  into 
ineffective  grimace. 

Turn  away  your  head  and  lis- 
ten to  Mr.  Dickens.  The  reading 
is  very  good,  in  spite  of  the  voice: 
the  characterization — though  per- 


haps at  variaace  with  your  own— 
is  most  admirable;  and  the  rapid 
and  complete  change  from  the 
touching  to  the  droll — from  almost 
painful  pathos  to  irresistible  fun- 
is really  marvellous. 

You  feel  that  the  master-spirit 
is  there:  that  you  put  your  hands 
in  his  and  are  led  behind  the 
scenes  of  that  great  life-drama 
you  have  before  only  seen  from 
the  front.  At  his  bidding  the 
scenery  rolls  back,  the  bare  ma- 
chinery of  thought  stands  dis- 
played; the  actors  are  actors  oo 
more,  but  men  and  women  like 
us,  who  laugh  and  love  and  nn— 
who  are  happy  or  miserable  as 
they  make  themselves  so. 

The  curtain  falls— the  lights  are 
out,  and  we  have  come  to  the 
front  again;  but  we  bring  with  vs 
an  insight  into  stage  mysteries, 
new  and  thought-producing.  We 
have  seen  the  puppets  so  familiar 
to  us,  but  we  have  seen  them  by 
a  new  light;  have  been  taught  the 
secret  of  the  springs  and  poUies 
that  put  them  in  motion;  and 
have  seen  them  worked  by  the 
great  master-hand  that  made 
them. 

If^  on  closer  inspection,  they  do 
not  seem  exactly  what  we  sop- 
posed  them;  if  their  motions  are 
more  stiff,  or  their  grooves  of  ac- 
tion differ  from  the  ones  we  made 
for  them;— we  at  least  know  what 
they  were  meant  to  do.  And  we 
can  tell  how  far  that  mission  was 
accomplished. 

One  great  point  of  Mr.  Dickens^ 
writings  is  that  he  is  alwajs  the 
stage  manager. 

He  makes  his  characters,  drills 
them,  dresses  them  and  puts  them 
on  the  stage.    He  lets  them  talk 
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and  act  to  a  certain  point— but 
when  a  great  idea  is  to  be  evolved, 
he  steps  from  behind  the  car- 
tain,  motions  them  to  silence, 
and  talks  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son to  the  immense  audience. 
And  he  talks  with  the  effect  no- 
ted in  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  But  if  that  talk  is  effect- 
ive in  the  broken  pauses  of  the 
cliaracters  who  are  acting  for  us, 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  it  must 
be  tenfold  more  so,  when  the  stage 
manlier  sweeps  away  the  pup- 
pets^  and  becomes,  in  himself,  act« 
ors,  play,  machinery  and  foot- 
lights. 

Such  are  the  ''readings"  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  if  readings  they  can  be 
called. 

They  are  wonderful  combina- 
tions of  reading,  mimicry,  acting 
and  animal  magnetism—especial- 
ly of  the  latter. 

Por  there  are  some  far  better 
readers;  there  are  many  more  ex- 
act mimics;  there  are  thousands  of 
better  actors:  but  the  electric 
genius  of  the  man  fuses  all  these 
into  a  magnetic  amalgam  that 
once  touched  cannot  be  let  go  un- 
til the  battery  stops  working. 

There  is  something  indescrib- 
able; a  subtle  essence  of  sympa- 
thy that  can  only  be  felt,  not 
described,  that  puts  him  en  rap- 
port with  the  most  antagonistic 
epirits  and  makes  them  his,  while 
the  spell  is  upon  them. 

Of  Mr.  Dickens'  pecuniary  suc- 
cess it  is  useless  to  speak.  In  any 
city  in  America  where  there  is 
money  to  spend  for  amusement, 
his  tickets  will  sell  faster  than 
they  can  be  offered  for  sale. 

Of  his  artistic  success  there  is 
equally  little  doubt,  if  we  look  at 


him  not  only  as  a  reader,  but  as 
an  exponent  of  character. 

Still  his  path  has  not  been 
strewn  altogether  with  roses.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  peculiarly  vain 
man  and  to  possess  the  pleasing 
belief  that  Perfection,  like  Charity, 
begins  at  home. 

The  American  press  is  hardly 
competent  testimony  in  this  re- 
gard; but  granting  it  true,  he 
could  even  then  scarcely  fail  to  be 
sickened  and  disgusted  by  the 
crawling,  loathsome  flattery  with 
which  the  far  greater  proportion 
of  our  journals  have  slathered 
him.  Even  those  pleasant  spok- 
en people  who  call  Mr.  Dickens 
''  a  vulgar  snob,"  must  grant  him 
to  be  at  least  a  very  sensible  spec- 
imen of  snobbery.  And  as  such 
the  filthy  flattery  with  which  he 
is  bespattered  must  turn  sour  to 
him. 

Then  an  interference  with  his 
religious  belief  or  with  his  domes- 
tic associations— be  they  what 
they  may— can  hardly  be  justifi- 
able in  a  discussion  of  his  merits. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  strong  moral 
tendency  and  an  inferred  religious 
tone  in  all  that  Mr.  Dickens 
writes,  the  constant  charge  of 
atheism  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

With  his  family  troubles  and 
his  personal  relations  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  x)ersonal  life,  the  critic 
of  the  public  man  has  nothing  to 
do.     * 

Only  the  most  vulgar  and  low 
bred  pruriency  could  warrant  a 
prying  through  the  key-hole  of  a 
door  not  opened  to  the  public. 

Who  can  complain  if  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  ^'Notes''  shall  out- 
Chuzzlewit  Chuzzlewit? 

What  honest  man  can  fail  to 
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believe  that  such  exhibitians  as 
that  at  Boston,  are  ikir  targets  for 
the  sharpest-feathered  arrows  of 
ridicule. 

The  abuse  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
while  not  very  harmful  is  much 
more  natural;  for,  in  the  rare  in- 
stances it  occurs,  it  is  plainly  the 
twinge  from  an  old  grudge,  or  the 
smart  from  a  6ew  rebuff. 

Indifferent  to  both  alike,  the 
serene  Dolby  continues  to  pocket 
the  incoming  greenbacks;  while 
his  chief  continues  to  read  his  own 
works  as  if  ho  never  read  any- 
thing else  connected  with  his 
name.  And  he  doubtless  treas- 
ures up  small  memories  of  the 
delicate  way  in  which  we  praise 
men— of  the  summary  style  in 
which  we  crush  them,  in  this  year 
of  grace,  '68. 

There  was  much  self-gratula- 
tion  in  the  New  York  press,  be- 
fore Mr.  Dickens  came,  because 
he  would  see  us  a  changed  peo- 
ple; would  find  us  farther  ad- 
vanced in  mind,  morals,  and  man- 
ners than  when  he  was  here  in 
days  when  Old  Trinity  was  cen- 
tral, and  ^'  Bleecker  street "  was 
far  **up- town." 

As  a  people  we  have  expanded 
very  much,  beyond  a  doubt;  but 
many  quiet  ones  look  forward  with 
much  curiosity  to  the  inevitable 
book  upon  the  America  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Dickens,  besides  being  a 
reader,  a  writer,  and  a  mimic,  is 
a  profound  analyst  of  character. 
Will  he  penetrate  the  whirl,  the 
bluster,  the  off-hand  bluntness  of 
the  American  of  to-day.  Will  he 
probe  through  all  the  unhealthy 
tissue,  to  a  healthy  fibre  that  gives 
a   promise   of    permanent    cure 


when   this    active     sloughing  is 
done? 

Will  he  so  enjoy  his  visit  to 
Washington  and  the  hospitalities 
of  the  manly  and  gifted  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  as  to  declare 
unwise  and  false  a  prophecy  he 
made  in  '42? 

That  prophecy,  ikr-seeing  and 
deep,  has  been  much  quoted— 
much  villified,  and  much  ridicul- 
ed.   It  runs  as  follows: — 

*'  Year  by  year  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic feeling  will  sink  lower  down: 
year  by  year  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate  must  become  of  less 
account  before  all  decent  men; 
year  by  year  the  memory  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution  must  be 
outraged  more  and  more  by  the 
bad  life  of  their  degenerate  child!'' 

Is  there  one  man  in  America, 
outside  of  the  disreputable  hang- 
ers on  of  the  Arch-Anarchs  at 
the  Capitol,  who  will  deny  the 
plain,  if  bitter  truth,  to-day,  of 
those  words  spoken  in  1B42I 

Is  there  one  act  of  that  mob  of 
law-breakers  —  panting  for  the 
car?n(i^mo2e  and  the  red  cap— 
which  will  deny  that  Charles 
Dickens  had  the  forecast  of  a 
seer  when  he  penned  them? 

Or  will  any  one  go  to-day  to 
those  great  marts  where  green- 
backs are  God,  and  fancy  stocks 
the  only  Bibles;  and  then  not  en- 
dorse—or amplify,  if  language 
can— what  Charles  Dickens  said 
in  1842:— 

"Men  were  weighed  by  their 
dollars ;  measurers  gnaged  by  their 
dollars  ;  life  was  auctioneered, 
appraised,  put  up  and  knocked 
down  for  its  dollars. 

"The  next  respectable  thing  to 
dollars  was  any  venture  having 
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their  attainment  for  its  end.  The  mighty  theft ;  deface  the  banner 
more  of  that  worthless  ballast,  of  the  nation  for  an  idle  rag; 
honor  and  fair  dealing,  which  any  pollute  it  star  by  star,  and  cut 
man  cast  over-board  from  the  out  stripe  by  stripe — as  from  the 
ship  of  his  good  name  and  good  arm  of  a  degraded  soldier  1 
intent,  the  more  ample  storage  '^Do  anything  for  dollars  I — 
room  he  had  for  dollars.  Make  What  is  a  iiag  to  them!'' 
commerce     one    huge    lie    and 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 
lion against  Abolition  rule,  all 
Confederate  Generals  of  every 
grade  received  precisely  the  same 
pay,  viz:  three  hundred  and  one 
dollars  ($301)  per  month.  Many 
were  the  discussions  held  and 
many  were  the  conjectures  as  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  odd  dollar, 
when  the  popular  idea  was  hit  by 
the  witicism  of  a  South  Carolina 
soldier:  ^^  The  three  hundred  dol- 
lars are  to  pay  for  what  the  Gen- 
erals make  us  do  and  the  one  dol- 
lar is  for  what  they  do  them- 
selves!" 

We  regret  that  the  Fetisch  Con- 
vention at  Charleston  did  not  fix 
their  per  diem  at  eleven  dollars 
and  one-eleventh  of  a  cent.  It 
would  have  served  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  the  jeu  d^esprit 
upon  Confederate  salaries. 

A  lady  at  Winchester,  Va., 
sends  us  a  couple  of  anecdotes 
over  the  signature  of  Mignonne. 
Our  rule  is  to  have  the  name  in 
fhll  or  reject  the  communication. 
But  as  our  fair  young  friend  ex- 
pects to  change  her  name,  a  iwm 
de  plume  in  her  case  is  admissible. 


When  certain  expected  addresses 
have  made  the  lady's  address  per- 
manent, we  hope  to  hear  from  her 
again.  She  says:  Thinking  it 
strange  that  the  Haversack  is  not 
better  supplied  with  anecdotes 
from  the  valley  of  Virginia,  so 
rich  in  incidents  of  soldier  life,  I 
send  the  following  as  an  experi- 
ment: 

It  was  well-known  throughout 
the  Army  that  Jackson's  favorite 
and  first-love  was  the  Ist  Brigade, 
better  known  as  the  '^  Stonewall" 
brigade.  It  was  always  ''  put  in" 
where  the  enemy  was  most  stub- 
bom  and  hardest  to  break,  as 
broken  he  was  sure  to  be  eventu- 
ally. The  morning  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Fort  Kepublic,  when  the 
boys  were  worn  out  with  hard 
marching  and  harder  fighting  and 
were  resting  on  their  arms.  Chap- 
lain   dashed  up. 

"  What  news?"  cried  out  many 
eager  voices,  "where  are  the 
Yankees?" 

"With  Old  Nick,  I  hope,"  pi- 
ously replied  the  chaplain. 

"  Well  I  don't, '>  feelingly  re- 
plied one  of  the  jaided  boys,  "  f<M: 
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if  old  Stonewall  knew  that 
they  were  there,  he  would  send 
the  1st  hrigade  after  theml" 

We  girls  of  the  Valley  did  not 
believe  implicitly  in  the  trite  max- 
im that  ^^  beauty  when  unadorn- 
«d,  is  adorned  the  most,"  and  we 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  save  our 
prettiest  dresses  and  ornaments 
from  the  fingers  of  *'  the  restorers 
of  the  Union,"  so  that  we  might 
appear  in  our  bravest  attire  when 
cur  soldiers  came  along.  And  we 
were  equally  careful  to  wear  our 
ugliest  and  plainest  clothes  when 
the  Yanks  held  the  town.  This 
rule  was  not  confined  to  the  ladies, 
but  extended  to  the  few  men  left 
behind.  A  gentleman,  who  wish- 
ed to  do  justice  to  our  soldiers 
who  had  just  driven  the  Yanks 
out  of  town,  put  on  a  new  white 
«uit,  which  had  just  run  the 
blockade.  He  rode  along  a  line 
of  Confederates,  displaying  his 
store  clothes  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. But  the  boys  thinking  that 
he  ought  to  be  in  the  army,  not 
only  daubed  him  all  over  with 
mud,  but  applied  to  him  some 
very  uncomplimentary  remarks. 

"If  you  don't  take  care,  my 
«weet  youth,  you'll  get  your 
clothes  muddy."  "Who's  your 
washer-woman?"  "  Howj  much 
do  you  ax '  for  that  are  shroud  of 
youm?"  "Mister,  what  makes 
you  have  mud  on  your  Sunday 
clothes?" 

All  these  and  many  more  taunts 
our  hero  bore  most  mamfullyj  un- 
til a  long,  lank,  lean  specimen  of 
the  so-called  from  the  late  State 
of  Alabama,  stepped  up  and  said, 
"you  d— d  white-coated,  white- 
livered  exe^mpt,  when  did  you 
die?" 


Miss  Mignonne's  anecdote  of 
the  Stonewall  brigade,  re-calls 
one,  which  we  know  to  be  au- 
thentic. The  enemy  was  re- 
ported to  be  just  ahead,  and  Gen. 
J.  rode  up  to  his  favorite  com- 
mand with  a  bright  smile  upon 
his  face.  The  boys  were  in  no 
smiling  humor  however,  they 
were  hungry  and  tired,  and  the 
proposal  of  a  hard  "  set- to,"  upon 
empty  stomachs  was  not  very 
cheering.  The  General  saw  the 
gloom,  and  hoped  to  dispel  it  by 
good  news. 

"Well  boys,"  said  he,  "I'll  let 
you  lead  off  again.  I'm  going  to 
give  you  the  post  of  honor  once 
more." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  General, " 
said  a  hungry  fellow,  "we  have 
had  honor  enough,  we  would 
rather  have  a  little  bread  and 
meat  just  now!" 

One  of  our  gallant  Tar-heels 
sends  us,  from  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
the  next  two  anecdotes: 

The  anecdote  in  your  May 
number,  of  the  applicant  for  a 
Lieutenancy,  who,  if  he  could'nt 
stand  an  examination,  was  at 
least  willing  to  stand  a  fight  with 
the  Examining  Board,  "reminds 
me  of  a  little  anecdote  "  of  an 
officer  in  the  North  Carolina  reg- 
iment of  which  I  was  a  member. 

A  Lieutenant  of  the  regiment 
(who,  at  home,  followed  the  trade 
of  a  tanner)  was,  by  the  Colonel, 
deemed  incompetent,  brought  be- 
fore the  Examining  Board,  and 
found  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the 
position.  Talking  the  matter 
over  afterwards,  with  some  of 
his  friends,  he  remaiked. 

"Well,  mcbby,  I  don't  know 
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bow  to  drill  a  company,  don^t  un- 
derstand tactics,  regulations  and 
sich,  but  you  ortor  jest  see  me 
take  tbe  bar  off  of  a  bide.^' 

Some  time  during  tbe  year  1863, 
I  think,  tiie  good  people  of  Pay- 
etteville  were  apprebenslve  of  a 
raid  from  the  party  of  Yankees 
who  came  to  Warsaw  and  burnt 
tbe  depot  and  other  buildings  at 
that  place. 

I  was  home  on  furlough  at  that 
time  and  well  rememher  the  ex« 
citement;  agitated  crowds  of  the 
citizens  could  he  seen  on  every 
street  comer,  discussing  the  prob- 
ability of  their  coming  this  far, 
the  hest  means  of  preventing 
it,  &c.,  &c. 

I  remember  the  plan  suggested 
by  an  old  gentleman  in  one  of  the 
crowds,  it  was: 

^^  I  think  we  had  better  go  up 
to  the  ^Observer*  office,  have  a 
lot,  say  100  or  200  hand-bUls  struck 
off,  and  send  them  all  through  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  War- 
saw, warning  the  Yankees  that  if 
they  come  ?iere  they  come  at  the 
perU  of  their  Mres." 

w.  T.  T. 

The  heroic  soldier  friend,  who 
stopped  his  courtship  for  two 
whole  days  to  read  back  numbers 
of  the  Haversack,  did  not  find  the 
interruption  fatal  to  his  claims, 
for  the  name  of  one  of  our  lady 
subscribers  has  been  transferred 
with  considerable  alteration  from 
South  Carolina  to  Newnan,  Greor- 
gia,  and  is  now  entered  Mrs.  T. 
A  box  of  bridal  cake  by  Express 
directed  to  the  Haversack  assures 
us  that  our  friend  is  '^rightside  up 
with   care.>'    The  anecdotes  be- 


low show  too  that  he  has  not  for- 
gotten the  Haversack,as  too  many 
happy  bridegrooms  are  prone  to 
do. 

While  Ferguson's  Mississip- 
pians  (and  a  rare  set  they  were) 
were  passing  through  Unionville 
South  Carolina,  en  route  for  the 
Tar  River  country,  they  passed, 
in  winding  through  the  streets  of 
the  village,  the  dwelling  of  that 
hospitable  gentleman,  that  pure 
patriot,  that  learned  lawyer  and 

spotless  jurist.  Judge .    The 

distinguished  Judge  is  said,  with- 
al, to  be  the  finest  looking  man  in 
the  State.  But  nor  hospitality, 
nor  learning,  nor  patriotism,  nor 
purity  of  ermine,  nor  stately  de- 
meanor could  save  him  from  the 
jeers  of  the  "  boys  in  grey."  The 
Judge  stood  in  the  porch  of  his 
elegant  mansion  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  lady  friends.  A  cadav- 
erous swamper  from  the  jungles 
of  Yazoo  swamps  cried  out, 

^^Aint  you  ashamed,  old  man, 
with  your  white  bar,  to  be  spark- 
ing young  gals  in  public?" 

A  bilious  specimen  of  chills  and 
fever  shouted,  ^'  that  gal  with  the 
redhead  is  mine." 

Another  yelled,  "that  blue- 
eyed  one  is  the  gal  for  me."  A 
fourth,  *•  curly-head  belongs  to 
me."  A  fifth  stopped  and  sta- 
ring at  the  handsome  and  digni- 
fied Judge,  said,  ''Bill,  ain't  that 
old  feller  got  a  round,  pooty  face 
like  a  dorg?" 

The  Judge  retired,  so  did  the 
ladies  I 

During  our  campaign  under  Joe 
Johnston,  in  North  Carolina,  in 
the  last  days  of  the  dear  Con- 
federacy, some  funny  things  oc- 
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curred,  aod  but  lor  the  hearty 
smiles,  the  boys  took  at  them,  we 
certainly  would  have  goue  up 
some  time  before  we  did.  We 
were  marching  one  day  by  quite 
a  respectable  looking  house,  in 
the  porch  of  which  was  the  family, 
and  with  them  quite  a  beyy  of 
young  ladies,  doubtless,  looking 
with  admiration  at  the  ruddy 
faced,  handsome  young  Georgians. 
As  they  were  just  opposite  the 
house,  Pat  C.  of  company  K. 
yelled  out  to  Nick  A.,  "  have  you 
fed  them  horses,  Nick,  my  boy?" 

**  Yes  "  screamed  Nick  in  re- 
ply. 

"  What  did  you  feed  them  on?" 
continued  Fat. 

^'  Fine  tags,"  answered  Nick. 
.  "  That's  a  good  boy,"  said  Fat, 
commendingly.  ^'  Now  you  may 
go  down  to  that  'simmon  tree  in 
the  lane,  and  get  your  breakfast, 
then  you  can  go  to  burning  tar, 
and  when  you  come  home  to  din- 
ner, I'll  give  you  some  rosum  to 
chaw." 

Did  the  North  Carolinians 
think  that  all  this  was  meant  as  an 
Insinuation  upon  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  State?  I  don't 
know,  but  old  gentleman  and  old 
lady,  their  sons  and  daughters, 
and  the  strangers  within  their 
gates,  all  disappeared  instanter. 

To  use  an  expression  of  one  of 
our  wags,  when  Gen.  Bragg  was 
cyphering  around  about  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Chickamauga  battle 
ground,  he  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily peremptory  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  ^^creetur  com- 
panies" should  give  him  ''re- 
peated and  exact  information  of 
the  enemy's  movements."    So  in- 


credulous was  he  of  informatioo, 
in  general,  that  Fegram,  the  ac- 
complished, the  generous,  the 
good,  the  gallant,  the  lamented, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  play  Bcout 
one  time  for  the  unbeUeving 
General. 

So  one  Friday  night,  the  night 
of  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  he 
took  the  6th  Georgia,  the  last  of 
the  six  Georgia  regiments  com- 
posing his  brigade— and,  by  the 
way,  one  of  the  best  in  the  ar- 
my—  and  crossing  the  Chicka- 
mauga, at  Alexander's  bridge, 
made  for  the  enemy's  out-posts, 
intending,  as  he  thought,  to  cap- 
ture some  of  his  videUes  and  bring 
them  to  the  General  to  dissect  for 
himself.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  in  addition  to  the  dark- 
ness, the  smoke  of  the  day's  en- 
gagement drifted  along  the  earth, 
rendering  it  still  more  difficult  to 
pursue  anything  like  a  straight 
forward  course.  In  about  an 
hour  from  the  time  he  set  forth. 
General  Fegram  found  himself, 
and  regiment  in  column,  right 
between  the  104th  and  109th  In- 
diana infantry,  arms  stacked  and 
rolled  in  their  blankets  for  the 
night.  Just  in  front  of  him,  and 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  space 
between  the  two  rows  of  stacked 
arms,  a  faint  light  glimmered, 
serving  more  to  reveal  the  dark- 
ness than  dispel  it  From  this 
approached  a  man  on  horseback, 
and  when  he  got  in  a  few  paces  of 
the  General,  he  asked  in  a  rather 
short,  authoritative  tone,  '^  What 
cavalry  is  that?"  The  General 
comprehended  his  situation  at 
once,  and  saw  that  he  must  resort 
to  stratagem.  So  he  said  to  the 
man,  in  a  firm,  yet  rather  sub- 
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dued  voice,  '^how  dar«  you  ad- 
drett  your  superior  in  such  a 
manner,  sir?"  and  rode  up  to 
him.  The  fellow  attempted  to 
apologize,  but  before  he  could, 
^[eneral  F.  held  a  repeater  before 
hifi  bewildered  orbs,  and  whisper- 
ed in  his  terror-stricken  ears,  ^^  I 
am  the  rebel  Gen.  Fegram,  if  you 
speak,  you  are  a  dead  man?" 
Then  giving  orders  to  the  cap- 
tains, through  the  adjutant,  to 
keep  profound  silence,  and  reverse 
their  order  of  march,  he  moved 
the  whole  command,  plus  the 
orderly  of  the  104th  Indiana, 
back  into  camp. 

The  coughing  of  a  man,  the  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  a  gun,  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  or  the  most 
trivial  noise  would  have  caused 
the  death  of  probably  one-third, 
and  the  capture  of  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment. 

The  General  said  afterwards 
he  never  knew  how  he  got  by  the 
enemy's  out-posts,  going  or  re- 
turning, unless  he  passed  through 
some  unguarded  place  in  the 
line.  J.  w.  T. 

The  two  anecdotes  below  come 
from  TV.  H.,  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky: 

The  2nd  Kentucky  cavalry  had 
not  assumed  the  large  proportions 
it  afterwards  attained,  when  Col. 
J.  H.  Morgan  made  his  famous 
raid  into  Kentucky,  during  the 
month  of  July,  1862.  After  a 
severely  contested  struggle,  we 
succeeded  in  capturing  Cynthiana, 
it  was  here  that  we  found  that 
elegant  piece  of  artillery,  and 
those  fat,  slick  horses  belonging 
to  the  Cincinnati  Fire  Depart- 
ment.   After  the  fight  was  over, 


in  my  rounds,  attending  the 
wounded  the  surgeon  had  not  seen, 
I  was  overtaken  by  Hajor  Wash 
Morgan,  as  brave  a  man  as  ever 
drew  a  blade,  and  one,  whose 
sympathies  were  ever  with  the 
bereaved  and  unfortunate.  As 
we  rode  up  street,  we  were  startled 
by  the  wailings  of  a  female,  whose 
father  had  been  killed  whilst  de- 
fending the  town.  Oh,  you  cruel 
men!  you  cruel  men  I  you  have 
killed  my  &ther,  you  have  killed 
my  father!  Major  Wash  thought 
to  console  her,  and  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  huge  roll  of  Con- 
federate bills,  asked  her  if  she 
wished  money?  She  refused  the 
proffered  consolation,  and  still 
bitterly  bemoaned  the  loss  of  her 
parent.  When  thinking  that  pos- 
sibly it  was  sympathy  she  needed, 

he  exclaimed.     **D n  it,    my 

father's  dead  too ! " 

The  next  day  Faris  was  ours 
without  a  fight,  the  county  seat  of 
Bourbon  county,  famous  for  its 
pretty  women,  fat  cattle  and  good 
whisky.  Amongst  the  spoils  was 
found  a  car  well  laden  with  the 
best  brands  of  liquors.  These 
were  duly  seized  and  appropriated 
by  our  fat  commissary  for  Stag- 
purposes.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
advance  guard  were  on  provost 
duty  during  our  stay,  and  succeed- 
ed, unknown  to  the  commissa- 
ry, in  storing  away  a  few  bottles 
of  the  sparkling  beverage  in  the 
hidden  recesses  of  their  haver- 
sacks—already abundantly  sup- 
plied with  quantities  of  cake, 
bread  and  fried  chicken  by  the 
kind  ladies  of  the  town  and  vicin- 
ity.     • 

We  left  this  place  rather  hastily. 
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and  at  noon  next  day  found  our* 
selves  at  Winchester.  The  ad- 
vance were  stationed  at  the  forks 
of  the  road,  that  the  good  Union 
people  might  not  be  posted  as  to 
our  intended  march.  Whilst  the 
Colonel  and  Staff  were  luxuria- 
ting upon  the  bounties  of  ^^Uncle 
Abe,'>  the  guard  were  seated  upon 
the  curb-stonei^  sipping  the  spark- 
ling wine  from  new  tin  cups,  and 
eating  their  luncheon — much  to 
the  distaste  of  many  of  the  good 
people— telling  them  at  the  same 
time  that  this  was  a  regular  Con- 
federate ration.  They  found  out 
differently  after  awhile. 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  our 
march  from  Crab  Orchard,  to 
Somerset,  I  was  appointed  by 
Lieutenant  E.  as  commissary  for 
the  advance  guard,  and  much  to 
our  satisfaction,  found  quantities 
of  cakes,  butter-milk,  and  pies 
and  thingay  which  were  freely 
given  us,  when  we  represented 
ourselves  as  Wolford's  (Federal) 
cavalry,  in  search  of  Morgan. — 
When  we  came  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  so  much  cookery  in 
this  poor  section  of  country,  we 
discovered  that  a  pic-nic  was  to 
be  given  to  Wolford's  command 
the  next  day,  and  that  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  forestalled 
them  in  the  provisioning  of  our 
party. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  sends  us  from  Little 
Bock,  Ark.,  the  following: 

I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  The  Land  we  Love, 
and  especially  in  the  Haversack. 
So  I  send  you  a  small  contribution 
from  the  *  ^Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment:" 


There  were  a  great  many  know- 
ing ones  here  during  the  war,  who 
thought  they  knew  more  of  mili- 
tary tactics  than  military  men. 
When  General  H.  comnumded 
here,  these  knowing  ones  gave 
him  the  singular  cognomen  of 
Granny  H.  One  day  while  out  a 
short  distance  from  the  poet  he 
stopped  with  his  Staff  at  a  conn- 
try  house  to  dine.  Daring  the 
repast  the  old  lady,  who  was 
rather  talkative,  after  making 
numerous  inquiries  conoeming 
the  army  and  officers,  the  Genera) 
and  Staff  being  entire  strangers 
to  her,  startled  them  by  asking, 
^'and  what  is  Granny  H.  doing. ^' 
The  General  suspended  his  knife 
and  fork,  looked  for  an  instant  at 
the  questioner,  and  quietly  re- 
marked, ''Well  madame,  he  is 
trying  to  eat  his  dinner  at  pre- 
sent." The  effect  can  be  im- 
agined. 

My  little  four  year  old  nephew 
got  off  a  good  thing.  He  walked 
into  the  parlor  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  a  new  suit  of  Kentucky 
blue  jeans  on.  One  of  the  Fede- 
ral officers  setting  near  the  fire 
hailed  him  with  ''Halloo  my  little 
soldier  boy,  "  "yes,"  said  Char- 
lie, "  Pm  a  soldier  boy,  but  Iain  t 
a  Yank, 

The  children  were  so  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  stealing  connected 
with  the  Federal  soldiery  that 
they  were  constantly  dreading 
them.  I  was  walking  out  with 
my  little  five  year  old  boy  one 
evening  when  a  company  of  sol- 
diers came  marching  by  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  house.  Willie  came 
quietly  up  to  my  side  and  whis- 
pered very  earnestly,  "  Mamma, 
let's  go  home  quick  or  those  sol- 
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diera  will   steal   Uncle  Charlie's 
•clothes!'' 

A  South  Carolina  Chaplain  fur- 
nishes the  next  incidents. 

In  the  summer  of  '63,  our  brig- 
ade was  ordered  to  Mississippi. — 
After  leaving  Jackson,  we  had  a 
wearisome  march  to  Big  Black, 
bat  spite  of  dost,  thirst  and  heat, 
the  soldiers  would  cheer  up  when 
told  that  they  were  approaching 
a  town  or  village.  They  expected 
to  see  the  ladies  out  with  their 
little  flags,  hear  their  words  of 
encouragement  and  receive  little 
delicacies  from  their  fair  hands, 
which  our  homeopathic  haver- 
sacks did  not  contain.  One  dread- 
fully hot  day  it  was  announced  that 
the  town  of  B.  was  just  ahead, 
and  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
fainting  men  seemed  to  revive. — 
After  going  a  mile  or  so,  we  came 
to  some  straggling  houses.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  with  some  Texas  sold- 
iers, when  one  of  them  asked  a 
little  boy,  the  only  person  visible, 
how  far  it  was  to  B. 

"  This  is  B.,"  said  the  solitary 
inhabitant  in  great  astonishment. 

"Well,"  replied  Texas,  "if I 
ever  get  home,  I'll  buy  me  a  town, 
if  it  costs  me  five  dollars." 

My  next  is  the  counterpart  of 
Longstreet's  "  Wave  Oflfering."— 
We  were  in  camp  in  the  good  old 
I^orth  State,  where  lightwood  was 
plentiful  and  we  could  read  by 
our  camp  fire.  One  night  as  we 
were  all  seated  around  the  bright 
light,  our  Surgeon  read  to  us  from 
a  Bichmond  paper,  in  which  a 
Oonfederate  Congressman  com- 
pared a  certain  measure  to  mak- 
ing   "bricks   without    straw."— 

VOL,  IV.  NO.   V. 


The  Surgeon  was  apparently  not 
well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  at 
least  in  the  history  of  Moses,  for 
he  paused  as  if  puzzled,  and  re- 
peated, "bricks  without  straw, 
bricks  without  straw.  Why  didn't 
the  fool  say  bricks  without  mud?" 
A  gentle  smile  at  the  Doctor's 
Biblical  learning  passed  round  the 
circle. 

In  February  '64,  our  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Florida.  As  the 
train  was  slowly  moving  up  to  the 
Depot  at  Yaldosta,  Georgia,  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  encamped 
there  came  rushing  around  to  see 
the  infantry.  Our  quartermaster 
sergeant  inquired  if  there  was  any 
fighting  below.  "Yes,"  replied 
they,  "fighting  like  hell— you'll 
catch  the  devil  when  you  get 
there." 

"I  feared  as  much,"  quietly 
answered  the  sergeant,  "  as  soon 
as  I  saw  the  usual  sign,  the  cav- 
alry in  the  rear!" 

At  the  time  the  enemy  was  ad- 
vancing on  Beams'  Station  in  Vir- 
ginia, there  was  a  deep  snow  and 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable. 
The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  in 
miserable  plight.  One  man  came 
along  on  the  remains  of  what  had 
once  been  a  pony,  with  bones  pro- 
truding and  skin  hanging  loose. 
The  rider  wore  an  enormous  pair 
of  Mexican  spurs,  but  spite  of  his 
vigorous  applications,  the  poor  an- 
imal stuck  in  the  mud  and  could 
not  extricate  itself.  "Halloo," 
shouted  the  infkntry,  "  take  your 
horse  up  on  your  spurs  and  shake 
the  mud  off  him.  He'll  get  along 
well  enough  then." 

29 
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We  had  as  the  caterer  of  our 
mess  a  German  Jew.  He  was 
sent  out  one  morning  to  buy  cu- 
cumbers. He  came  back  with  a 
basket  full  of  old  fellows,  yellow 
as  gold.  When  asked  about  them, 
he  said,  "Yaw,  tey  is  coot.  Te 
plack  nigger  vants  to  sell  mit  me 
te  green  ones,  put  py  tam  I  tells 
him  I  vants  te  ripe  I" 

The  day  of  the  battle  of  Boons- 
boro,  when  the  division  of  Gren. 
D.  H.  Hill  so  gallantly  defended 
the  pass  in  the  mountain,  our 
brigade,  attached  to  Longstreet^s 
command,  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action  about  4  F.  M.  The  Yan- 
kee shells  were  bursting  furiously 
around,  and  the  whole  mountain 
seemed  to  be  swarming  with  their 
troops  climbing  the  rugged  heights. 
We  met  a  family  retreating,  whose 
peace  and  quiet  had  been  disturb- 
ed. The  father  was  carrying  a 
little  child  in  his  arms  and  was 
leading  off  in  the  retreat.  The 
mother  was  holding  on  to  the 
coat-tail  of  her  liege  lord  and  pro- 
tector. •  With  the  bursting  of  each 
shell,  she  uttered  a  scream,  and 
urged  her  file-leader  to  a  quicker 
pace.  I  have  seen  many  terrified 
countenances  but  none  equal  to 
those  of  the  husband  and  wife. — 
Thus  does  ruthless  war  break  in 
upon  the  most  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive people.  A.  A.  J. 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  gives  the 
next  anecdote: 

A  private  in  our  company,  a 
knight  of  the  shears,  and  a  mere 
mite  of  a  man,  but  true  grit  in  a 
fight,  had  noticed,  and  perhaps 
felt,    in  his   own   case,    the   de- 


moralizing influence  of  war.  One 
day,  he  gravely  remarked, 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  boys,  if 
this  war  goes  on  much  longer, 
another  Devil  will  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed. This  old  fellow  can't 
attend  to  all  the  business  that 
will  be  on  hand."  w.  J.  m. 

We  would  remark  editorially, 
that  if  this  appointment  ever  be- 
came necessary,  it  must  have 
been  during  the  "  March  to  the 
Sea." 

B.  McC,  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, sends  us  the  next  two 
anecdotes;  the  first,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Southern  boys,  and 
the  other,  a  hit  at  the  "  defenders 
of  the  Union." 

A  paroled  Federal  officer,  stop- 
ping at  one  of  our  hotels,  got  into 
a  conversation  with  one  of  our 
boys,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  greater 
mortality  among  the  Federal, 
than  am9ng  the  Confederate 
troops.  "We  are  better  marks- 
men," said  Johnny  Beb,  "and 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  we  would 
be  more  earnest,  and  fire  with 
more  coolness  and  precision." 

"  Well,  "  drawled  Brother 
Johnathan,  "I  accounted  for  it 
differently.  You  rebs  were  so 
slick  with  grease  and  dirt,  that 
our  balls  glanced  off  without 
hurting  you  I" 

The  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  Sept.  1862,  two  of 
our  fashionable  Union  girls  were 
standing  in  a  porch,  looking  at 
the  ragged  boys  strolling  around. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  turned 
up   her   pretty   nose,    and    said 
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^'how  dirty  and  nasty  those 
rebels  look,  not  nice  and  clean 
like  our  *  boys  in  blue,'  "  One  of 
the  party,  thus  sneeringly  al- 
luded to,  over-hearing  the  re- 
mark, as  it  was  intended  that  he 
should,  took  off  his  old  slouch 
hat,  and  making  a  Chesterfieldian 
bow,  said,  "  pray  excuse  our  rags, 
ladies,  we  came  to  Kentucky  this 
time  to  kill  hogs^  and  of  course, 
put  on  our  greasy  clothes.  Our 
next  visit  will  be  a  courting  ex- 
I)edition,  and  then  we  will  have 
on  store  clothes  and  biled  shirts. '^ 

One  of  the  most  faithful  and 
efficient  of  the  many  excellent 
chaplains  in  the  Army  of  Tennes- 
see, sends  us  the  anecdote  below: 

I  was  chaplain  in  Bate's  brig- 
ade, which  was  for  some  time  on 
duty  at  Cumberland  Gap.  There 
we  lost  the  much  loved  and  truly 
lamented  Zollicoffer,  whose  tem- 
perate, firm  and  wise  administra- 
tion in  East  Tennessee  was  win- 
ning over  many  disaffected  hearts 
to  our  cause.  The  Colonel  com 
manding  our  regiment  had  been 
the  Cashier  of  a  Bank,  which  had 
suspended  payment  with  a  large 
number  of  notes  in  circulation. — 
Our  soldiers  thought  it  but  fair 
game  to  pass  off  uncurrent  notes 
among  the  disloyal.  Some  even 
went  BO  far  as  to  write  home  for 
'^  wild  cat  money,"  as  these  notes 
were   called.      A   good   deal   of 


counterfeit  and  uncurrent  money 
was  passed  off  among  the  illiter- 
ate people  of  East  Tennessee,  East 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Virginia, 
and  the  soldiers  tried  to  Justify 
these  practices  to  their  own  con- 
sciences by  the  claim  that  they 
were  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, and  that  the  hucksters  asked 
exhorbitant  prices  for  fruit,  veg- 
etables and  farm  products.  The 
most  stringent  orders  were  pub- 
lished against  frauds  upon  the 
country  people,  and  officers  were 
on  the  alert  to  catch  offenders. — 
One  day  a  soldier  was  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  passing  an  uncur- 
rent note  on  the  Bank  of  which 
his  Colonel  had  been  the  Cashier. 
He  was  brought  under  guard  be- 
fore the  former  Bank  officer,  now 
commanding  the  regiment.  ^'So, 
sir,"  roared  out  the  irritated 
Colonel,  *^  You  have  been  passing 
unsound  money.  How  dare  you 
commit  such  an  act  of  rascality 
in  violation  of  orders?" 

The  soldier  assumed  a  very  in- 
dignant air  and  answered:  '^Who 
brings  such  a  lying  charge  against 
me?  I  passed  a  Bank  note  with 
the  name  of  my  own  Colonel  upon 
it.  One  of  my  first  duties  as  a 
soldier  is  to  respect  every  paper 
with  the  honored  name  on  it  of 
the  head  of  my  regiment  I" 

P.  S.    He  was  not  punished. 

Cherokee,  Ala.  s.  m.  c. 
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We  would  call  special  atteDtion 
to  the  article,  '^  HodeB'  Brigade  at 
Seven  Pines."  The  four  brigades 
which  captured  the  enemy's  earth- 
works, camps,  and  guns,  are  not 
mentioned  at  all  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Pollard,  while  he  extols  two  other 
brigades,  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  capture, 
and  were  not  even  engaged  on 
the  great  day  of  the  fight.  We 
feel  confident  that  we  can  men- 
tion six  regiments,  which  each 
lost  more  in  killed  and  wounded 
than  the  two  glorified  brigades  com- 
bined I  This  is  history  with  a 
vengeance  I  Such  blunders  are 
the  more  unpardonable,  as  the 
field  of  Seven  Pines  was  but  a 
few  miles  from  Bichmond,  and 
the  great  historian  might,  after  the 
fight,  have  gained  authentic  facts 
with  but  little  personal  trouble. 
In  that  event,  we  would  have  had 
the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
the  eminent  war-historian  had 
seen  one  battle  field! 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  says  of  that 
battle,  that  it  was  "  really  of  no 
consequence."  So  it  may  have 
seemed  to  him  in  his  quiet  office, 
at  Bichmond.  But  it  wore  a  very 
different  aspect  to  the  attacking 
division,  though  its  gallantry  has 
been  wholly  ignored  by  the  emi- 
nent historian.  G.  B.  Anderson 
carried  into  action  1,865  men,  and 
had  866  killed  and  wounded. 
Garland  carried  in  2,065  men,  and 
lost  740.  Bodes  carried  in  2,511 
men,  and  lost  1,110.  These  were 
the  three  brigades  directly  en- 
gaged   in    the    attack.      Bains' 


brigade,  though  belonging  to  the 
attacking  division,  and  behaving 
gallantly,  was,  from  its  position, 
less  exposed.  It  is  proper  to 
state  that  Bodes  does  not  give  a 
list  of  casualties  in  his  Beport, 
and  we  quote  from  memory,  but 
feel  sure  that  we  do  not  over- 
estimate it,  and  think  it  i>erfectly 
exact.  Mr.  E.  A.  Pollard  esti- 
mates the  Confederate  loss,  in  this 
action,  "really  of  no  consequence," 
at  four  thousand.  If  he  \b  correct, 
(and  how  can  so  distinguished  an 
authority  be  in  error?)  then  the 
three  brigades  suffered  more  than 
two- thirds  the  entire  Confederate 
loss.  We  had,  altogether,  on  the 
field,  at  one  time  or  another,  not 
less  than  40,000  men.  The  6,441 
men  in  these  brigades,  sustain- 
ing thus  over  two-thirds  the 
whole  loss,  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived some  little  notice  from 
the  eminent  historian,  but  not 
one  word  is  said  about  them! 
In  one  sense,  every  Confederate 
victory  was  **  really  of  no  conse- 
quence," since  the  great  object- 
Southern  independence — was  not 
attained.  But  the  memory  of 
heroic  daring  will  live  forever, 
and  will  be  embalmed  for  all  time 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
whole  Ameri(%n  people.  And  on 
no  field  of  the  war  was  superior, 
aye,  we  believe,  on  no  one  was 
equal,  heroism  shown  to  that  of 
the  three  brigades  unnamed  by 
the  great  historian  of  the  wan- 
Veterans  from  them,  who  fought 
from  Bichmond  to  Appomatox, 
have  told  us  that  they  saw  no 
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such  deaperate  fightiog  elsewhere. 
Think  of  regiments  moving  for- 
ward without  a  pause,  when  all 
their  Field  officers  and  half  of  the 
rank  and  file  had  heen  struck 
down.  Think  of  companies  charg- 
ing steadily  onward  with  all  their 
officers  and  four- fifths  of  their 
men  hors  du  combat  One  com- 
pany of  the  6th  Ala.  lost  (if  our 
memory  is  not  at  fault)  23  in  kill- 
ed and  wounded  out  of  26  engaged. 
When  their  Colonel  (the  heroic 
Gordon)  told  the  three  survivors 
to  withdraw,  they  were  loading 
and  firing  with  all  the  coolness  of 
a  parade  day. 

Such  achievements,  coldly  view- 
ed from  a  safe  room  in  Richmond, 
may  have  appeared  to  be  ''  really 
of  no  consequence."  But  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  will 
talk  of  them  for  generations  and 
generations,  with  ever  increasmg 
pride  and  enthusiasm. 

During  the  trial  of  Wirz,  the 
Badical  press,  to  show  the  mild- 
ness, humanity  and  tenderness  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  Con- 
federate prisoners,  stated  that  out 
of  5,025  prisoners  at  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  there  had  been  but  six  deaths 
in  three  months.  The  Elmira 
Oazette^  however,  corrected  this 
small  error  and  showed  that  there 
had  been  1,310;  one  out  of  every 
four  imprisoned!  We  had  sup- 
posed that  ^^the  party  of  great 
moral  ideas"  was  more  addict- 
ed to  stealing  than  to  any  oth- 
er vice,  but  it  seems  that  false- 
hood and  slander  are  very  dear  to 
them  also. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  dex- 


trous fingers  of  Maj.  Gen.  Butler, 
U.  S.  A.,  but  many  of  us  were 
surprised  at  his  appearing  in  the 
character  of  a  wit  in  his  recent 
speech  in  Eichmond,  Virginia. 
The  Sherman-Shellbarger  joke  has 
tempted  many  an  aspiring  man  to 
an  efibrt  to  produce  something 
equally  rich  and  racy.  But  all  in 
vain  I  The  time,  place  and  impos- 
ing circumstances  are  all  want- 
ing. Just  imagine  the  guardians 
of  society,  the  great,  good  and 
wise  men  of  the  nation  solemnly 
declaring  that  property  is  inse- 
cure at  the  South,  and  must  be 
made  secure  by  putting  it  into  the 
handsofnon- property  holders  for 
safe  keeping;  that  life  is  insecure 
at  the  South  and  therefore  the  ig- 
norant, the  vicious,  the  vilest  of 
mankind  must  have  the  issues  of 
life  and  death  under  their  control  I 
We  pity  the  man,  who  is  vain 
enough  to  think  that  he  can  get 
up  a  bit  of  fup,  which  is  one- thou- 
sandth part  as  piquant  as  this  pre- 
cious morcaau.  The  hero  of  Fort 
Fisher  and  Dutch  Gap  was  con- 
ceited enough  in  his  Bichmond 
speech  to  attempt  a  rivalry  of  the 
great  wits  at  Washington.  He 
told  his  negro  audience  on  that 
occasion  that  he  had  seen  many  of 
them  at  the  front  I  If  they  were 
at  the  front,  the  General  must 
been  there  also,  for  Burnside  had 
use  for  his  own  '^powerful  field- 
glass."  MaJ.  Gen.  Butler,  U.  S. 
A.,  at  the  front  1 1  We  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  capital,  superb,  re- 
freshing,, bat  Great  Warrior  I  it  is 
immeasurably  short  of  the  Con- 
gressional joke!  Don^t  be  dis- 
couraged, however,  it  took  many 
months  to  perfect  you  in  spoon 
culture.      Patience,    persistence, 
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perseverance,  pertinacioueneBS  afraid  to  advance,  and  afraid  to 
may  yet  make  you  a  formidable  fly,  lest  they  should  be  murdered 
rival  to  Sherman  and  Shellbarger.  by  their  friendsl  The  unforfea- 
But  when  the  Greneral  leaves  nate  creatures  were  also  driven 
the  domain  of  pleasantry,  and  forward,  at  Wagner,  by  troops 
professes  to  deal  with  facts,  we  from  behind,  to  be  slaughtered  in 
cannot  endorse  him  so  cordially,  the  same  manner.  We  do.  not 
There  are  three  statements  from  care  to  enter  upon  the  Fort  PiUow 
which  we  must  beg  leave  to  dis-  discussion.  We  believe,  however, 
sent.  First,  in  regard  to  the  gal-  that  Forrest  acted  there  with  his 
lantry  of  the  colored  troops,  usual  strict  regard  to  the  rales  of 
The  official  figures  do  not  justify  warfare.  But  no  one  has  ever 
any  very  extravagant  eulogy  upon  attributed  the  negro  loss  to  their 
the  courage   of    ^'the   man  and  gallantry. 

brother."  We  learn  that  169,664  Major  General  Butler,  U.  S.  A. 
were  mustered  into  service,  and  is,  probably,  not  the  best  judge  in 
that  out  of  this  number,  1,514  fell  the  world,  of  what  constitutes 
in  action,  that  is,  about  1  for  true  courage.  But  with  the 
every  112.  Two  brigades  of  D.  figures  so  overwhelming  against 
H.  Hlirs  division  lost,  in  killed  him,  even  his  front  of  brass  must 
and  wounded,  more  men  in  have  felt  a  slight  tinge  of  shame 
a  single  action  (Seven  Pines)  when  the  false  tongue  uttered  the 
than  these  169,564  colored  troops  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the 
lost  in  killed  during  two  years  I  colored  troops. 
The  colored  loss  was  almost  The  second  point  of  dissent  is 
wholly  confined  to^four  points,  in  regard  to  the  humanity  of  these 
viz  :  The  Mine  at  Petersburg,  same  soldiers.  Oh  I  man  of  many 
Olustee,  Fort  Wagner  and  Fort  spoons  and  forks!  did  you  sup- 
Pillow.  All  the  world  knows  that  pose  that  the  world  was  ignorant 
they  did  not  fight  at  the  first  that  the  colored  troops  advanced 
place,  rushing  forward  with  the  upon  the  Mine,  at  Petersburg, 
cry,  *'  remember  Fort  Pillow,  no  with  tbe  cry  upon  their  lips,  **  no 
quarters  to  rebels,"  they  expected  quarters  to  rebels?"  And  did 
a  pleasant  job  of  butchery.  But  you  suppose  that  it  was  not 
when  flanking  batteries  were  known  that  this  gentle  battle-cry 
opened  upon  them,  they  became  was  a  suggestion  from  your  own 
utterly  demoralized,  huddled  to-  philanthropic  mouth,  just  after 
gether  helplessly,  neither  fighting  you  had  gulped  down  that  huge 
nor  surrendering,  and  were  massa-  draught  of  French  brandy,  from 
cred,  until  the   generous  Mahone  that  elegant  goblet  upon  which 

ordered   the   slaughter    to   stop,  the  name  of  Mr. ,  of  Kor- 

General  Colquitt  told  the  writer  folk,  Virginia,  was  imperfectly 
of  this,  that,  at  Olustee,  they  erased?  Be  not  so  forgetful,  oh, 
were  driven  forward  by  white  valiant  hero,  else  the  world  will 
troops  from  behind,  and  then  think  that  you  picked  up  brast 
fired  helplessly  into  the  air— poor  alone,  in  your  great  moral-idea 
victims  of  Abolition  sympathy—  raids  upon  rebel  silver. 
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We  are  constrained  to  differ 
from  the  Massachusetts  warrior 
in  a  third  particular.  He  told  the 
negroes  in  the  same  speech,  that 
the  only  reason  that  they  had 
produced  no  warriors,  statesmen, 
poets,  scholars,  and  divines,  was 
that "  they  had  not  had  a  chance. " 
We  are  not  willing  to  believe  that 
tk  distinguished  member  of  the 
American  Congress  does  not 
'know  that  there  is  such  a  country 
as  Africa,  and  that  the  negroes 
in  the  Southern  States  were 
brought  over  from  that  country 
in  New-England  ships.  Nor  are 
we  willing  to  believe  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  late 
slaves  of  the  South,  are  infinitely 
above  their  ancestors  in  intelli- 
gence and  civilization.  What 
superior  "  chance  "  had  Assyria, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  over 
AMca,  to  grow  rich,  powerful, 
and  great?  Why  was  Egypt  once 
renowned  for  her  learning,  while 
-Congo,  Guinea,  and  Ashantee, 
have  always  been  shrouded  in 
ignorance  and  darkness?  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  truthful  in 
the  warrior  and  statesman  to  have 
told  his  negro  brethren  that 
Africa  had  "had  no  chance,'' 
because  the  African  lacked  brain, 
energy,  manliness,  and  fixedness 
of  purpose?  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  truthful  in  him  to  have 
told  them  how  the  Southern  ty- 
rants had  taken  them  up  in  their 
heathenism,  and  degradation,  had 
taught  them  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  had  so  elevated 
them  as  to  make  them  fit  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  views)  to  revise 
State  Constitutions,  formed  by  the 
wisdom  of  such  men  as  Madison, 
Marshall,  Tazewell,  and  Macon? 


The  Southern  country  has  not 
been  as  sickly  in  twenty  years  as 
it  has  been  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  whole  atmosphere  seems  to 
be  poisoned  by  the  horrible  efflu- 
via from  the  Conventions  at  At- 
lanta, Montgomery,  Bichmond, 
&c.,  of  negroes,  negro- traders  and 
loyal  thieves.  Had  these  Fetich 
Meetings  been  held  in  the  sum- 
mer, a  dreadful  pestilence  would 
have  spread  over  the  whole  land. 

In  these  sad  days  of  repudiation, 
bankruptcy  and  general  ruin, 
when  landleiBs  negroes  and  old 
nuUiflers  dressed  up  in  the  star- 
spangled  banner  have  control  of 
life  and  property  in  our  oppressed 
section,  we  are  trying  to  preserve 
our  integrity  notwithstanding 
these  untoward  circumstances, 
and  we  do  honestly  endeavor  to 
pay  our  debts  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  Sometimes  we  are  a  lit- 
tle slow,  but  in  all  such  cases,  are 
willing  to  pay  interest  as  well  as 
principal.  We  frankly  acknowl- 
edge remissness  in  settling  up  an 
old  score  with  the  Turf^  Field  and 
Farm,  of  New  York.  But  better 
late  than  never. 

That  paper  sought  an  exchange 
with  us  and  we  cordially  respond- 
ed to  the  courtesy.  We  were, 
therefore,  surprised  at  a  sneering 
notice  in  it  of  our  November  num- 
ber. Special  exception  is  taken  to 
an  incident  furnished  by  Col.  Os- 
borne, of  the  late  4th  N.  C.  regi- 
ment, of  the  capture,  by  some  la- 
dies near  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  of 
a  detachment  of  Federal  soldiers. 
The  incident  was  strictly  true 
and  can  be  easily  authenticated, 
and  that  too  without  reflecting 
upon  the  courage  of  the  captured 
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party.  If  our  critic  is  not  as  ig- 
norant of  war  as  a  Southern  war 
historian,  he  would  have  known 
that  defeated  and  demoralized 
men  can  be  chased  and  taken  by 
one-tenth  their  numbers.  We 
have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  a 
squad  of  half  a  dozen  ragged  fel- 
lows bring  in  half  a  regiment  of 
prisoners.  And,  doubtless,  the 
same  thing  was  often  witnessed 
by  the  other  side.  We  saw  with 
our  own  eyes  two  men  of  the 
Bifle  Begiment  (there  was  but  one 
in  those  days)  pursuing  several 
thousand  Mexicans  from  Chapul- 
tepec  to  the  Garita  de  Belen.— 
They  were  fully  a  mile  in  advance 
of  the  American  army,  and  might 
readily  have  been  killed  or  cut  off. 
But  the  panic-struck  Mexicans 
were  intent  only  upon  flight.  If 
our  critic  had  had  any  experience 
in  war,  or  any  knowledge  in  hu- 
man nature,  he  would  have  known 
that  such  an  incident  as  that  re- 
lated by  Col.  O.  was  by  no  means 
unusual.  It  is  not  the  power  of 
the  captors  which  is  feared,  but 
the  power  of  which  they  consti- 
tute a  part.  Thus,  to  use  a  loath- 
some illustration.  Is  there  not 
many  a  County  in  the  South  at 
the  nod  and  beck  of  some  little 
foice  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau? 
Does  the  whole  county  fear  the 
contemptible  cur?  Not  at  all. — 
But  defeated  and  subjugated,  the 
people  submit  to  their  canine  rul- 
er as  the  type  and  representative 
of  their  conquerors.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  party  yielding  to  their  la- 
dy captors  at  Shepherdstown  did 
not  fear  them  of  course,  but  they 
feared  the  countrymen  of  those  la- 
dies, who  had  just  defeated  them. 
All  this  is  clearly    set   forth  in 


the  anecdote,  and  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  ascribe  di^ngen- 
uousness  or  stupidity  to  the  critic 
of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm. 

He  thihks  that  it  is  time  to  stop 
the  braggadocio  about  ^^one  South- 
erner whipping  six  cowardly  Yan- 
kees."  So  think  we.  Many  hun- 
dreds yet  live  who  know  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  we  made,  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  to  undeceive 
our  troops  in  regard  to  the  proc- 
ess of  their  antagonists.  In  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  troops  on 
the  Peninsula  (which  was  copied 
in  the  Richmond  Dispatch  and 
other  papers)  we  warned  them 
that  they  would  have  brave  men 
to  fight,  and  mentioned  by  name, 
some  we  knew,  such  men  as 
Stone,  Clitz,  Phelps,  Bomford, 
Buell,  &c.,  &c.  Still,  we  have  no 
reason  to  blush  for  our  war  rec- 
ord. We  fought  more  than  six 
to  one,  and  generally  inflicted 
heavier  blows  than  we  received* 
Although  the  loyal  North  had  the 
aid  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
fighting  men  from  our  own 
borders,  and  from  Foreign  shores, 
we  would  have  triumphed,  but 
for  some  capital  blunders. 

Had  the  fire-eaters,  who  could 
each  ^'  whip  half  a  dozen  coward- 
ly Yankees,"  gone  into  the  army, 
we  might  have  planted  our  flag 
upon  Boston  Common.  But 
some  of  them  became  fighting 
editors,  and  were  constantly  curs- 
ing West  Point  ofiicers  for  in- 
structing their  men  to  cover 
themselves  with  earth-works.— 
'^The  bare  bosoms  of  freemen 
should  alone  be  exposed  to  the 
missiles  of  the  hated  Yankees." 
So  wrote  these  brave  men  in  their 
editorial   sanctums.     Others  got 
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into  the  Nitre  and  Mining  Bureau, 
and  dealt  in  old  bones  and  offal 
during  the  war.  All  of  them, 
with  rare  exceptions,  got  into  de- 
partments where  plunder  was 
plenty,  and  bullets  were  scarce. 
Had  this  vast  army  joined  us,  of 
men  breathing  out  threatening 
and  slaughter  against  the  ''hated 
Yankee,"  we  could  have  tramped 
all  over  the  loyal  North,  and 
might  have  even  dragged  out, 
from  his  concealment  in  some 
dark  cellar,  the  critic  of  the  Turf, 
Field  and  Farm  I 

Our  critic  has  lived,  however, 
not  merely  to  show  his  ignorance 
of  military  matters,  but  also  his 
utter  want*  of  taste  in  poetry.  In 
one  sweeping  sentence,  he  pro- 
nounces the  poems  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  to  be  '*  trash. »>  That 
number  contained  three  poems, 
which  poets  of  reputation  have 
pronounced  to  be  rare  gems,  viz: 
'*  Sonnet, "  "  Little  Giffen,  " 
and  "  The  Devil's  Delight."  To 
our  certain  knowledge^  the  last 
has  been  copied  by  the  papers  in 
twenty  States,  beginning  with 
New  York  city,  and  ending  in 
California.  Prentice,  of  the 
Louisville  Joumaly  who  ought  to 
be  as  good  a  judge  of  poetry  as 
the  critic  of  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm,  copied  it  with  a  handsome 
tribute  to  its  beauty  and  power. 

Our  critic  has  kindly  volunteer- 
ed a  piece  of  advice  to  the  Editor 
of  this  Magazine,  and  in  the 
same  friendly  spirit,  we  would 
volunteer  a  piece  of  advice  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm;  Try  to  get  a  critic  to  **  do 
up "  your  literary  notices,  who 
has  a  little  less  sensitiveness,  and 
a  vast  deal  more  sense.    As  the 


dead  fly  causeth  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  to  stink,  so  a 
silly  fellow,  scribbling  about  mat- 
ters which  he  don't  understand, 
may  injure  your  really  valuable 
paper. 

The  mention  of  the  extensive 
circulation  of  the  p6em,  ''The 
Devil's  Delight,"  brings  to  mind 
the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  to 
the  columns  of  a  Philadelphia 
paper,  without  giving  credit  to 
this  Magazine,  and  with  the 
blunder  of  ascribing  its  author- 
ship to  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  Baltimore.  In  like 
manner,  the  poem  Dixie,  publish- 
ed by  us  in  October  1866,  has  been 
widely  accredited  to  the  Wilming- 
ton (Delaware)  Gazette.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  be  too  par- 
ticular in  these  matters.  A 
Southern  paper,  which  seems,  by 
its  very  title,  to  claim  to  be  the 
exponent  of  Southern  chivalry, 
copied,  without  credit,  from  this 
Magazine,  the  account  of  the 
duel  between  Jackson  and  Dicker- 
son.  The  Sentinel-on'tke^Border 
and  the  St.  Paul's  Pioneer  copied 
it  also,  but  with  the  appropriate 
acknowledgment.  A  large  and 
pretentious  volume,  of  851  pages, 
was  issued  last  year,  which,  be- 
sides many  fitcts  taken  from  this 
Magazine,  contains  whole  pages, 
verbatim  ei  literatim,  without  so 
much  as  saying,  "by  your  leave  I" 


The  Philadelphia  Age  pronoun- 
ces Hon.  Mr.  Ck>vode  the  most  in- 
famous man  of  "the  party  of 
great  moral  ideas."  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  Mrs.  Sumner 
would  select  a  different  man,  and 
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we  have  faith  in   the  discrSmlna- 
ting  judgment  of  that  lady. 

The  statement  of  Br.  Sill  in  re- 
gard to  the  hurning  of  Columhia 
is  hut  one  of  many  similar  docu* 
menls  that  we  have  received  on 
the  same  suhject.  The  most  con- 
clusive of  all  the  papers  which  we 
have  seen  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
L.  F.  O'Gonnell,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
to  the  whole  dreadful  scenes  du- 
ring that  fearful  period  of  terror 
and  destruction. 

The  denial  of  Gen.  Sherman  of 
all  connection  with  the  burning 
of  Columbia  has  always  seemed 
very  strange  to  us,  when  it  is 
well-known  that  he  boasted  in 
Savannah  of  his  intention  ''to 
handle  South  Carolina  without 
gloves,"  when  he  burned  so  many 
thousands  of  private  residences, 
80  many  villages  and  hamlets  be- 
fore and  after  reaching  Columbia, 
and  when  his  own  chosen  biogra- 
pher, Maj.  Nicholls,  glories  in  the 
fact  that  the  march  was  marked 
by  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
the  pillar  of  Are  by  night.  We 
never  could  understand  what  was 
the  particular  sacredness  of  the 
Capital  of  ''the  hot-bed  of  seces- 
sion," which  could  have  decided 
the  humane  officer  to  deal  with  it 
more  tenderly  than  with  other 
parts  of  the  State.  But  the  stran- 
gest part  of  the  whole  business  is 
that  Gen.  Sherman's  own  troops 
should  Rave  thought  that  they 
burned  the  City,  while  he  himself 
thought  that  Hampton  did  it. — 
All  along  their  desolating  march 
they  told  with  exultant  glee  of 
their  prowess  in  destroying  Co- 
lumbia.   At  Bichmond,  Ya.,  they 


made  the  same  boasti,  so  too  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  so  they  boast 
of  it  to-day  at  their  own  fire-sides. 
There  are  hundreds  living  now  in 
Columbia,  who  saw  Federal  sold- 
iers, in  broad  day  light,  smear- 
ing houses  with  turpentine  and 
then  lighting  the  turpentine  with 
matches.  Federal  officers  of  every 
grade  were  riding  about  the  City 
while  these  things  were  going  on. 
General  Sherman  himself  in  the 
streets  and  yet  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on.  If  this  be 
true,  truth  may  well  be  called 
stranger  than  fiction.  For  no 
writer  of  romance  ever  wrote  any 
thing  so  incredible! 

We  have  received  the  Pro- 
spectus of  Richardson  &  Co.,  the 
Publishers  of  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity Series  and  other  valuable 
books. 

Our  old  friend,  Lieut.  Greneral 
J.  B.  Gordon,  is  Vice-President  of 
the  Company. 

The  Legislatures  of  Greorgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  have 
recommended  the  books  of  this 
Company  to  their  respective 
States.  The  Faculty  of  almost 
every  Southern  University  and 
College  have  cordially  endorsed 
them,  and  so  have  the  principal 
scholars  of  the  South. 

The  Publishers  have  only  favor- 
ed our  office  with  a  single  volume, 
the  admirable  Arithmetic  of  Prof. 
C.  S.  Tenable.  But  our  feeble 
approval  is  not  needed,  when  so 
many  thousands  more  competent 
to  judge  have  expressed  their  ap- 
probation. 

Loyal  editors  have  their  joyous 
days  even  in  Dixie,  as   well  as 
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their  days  of  fiadness.  The  glad 
days  are  those  in  which  no  poetry 
comes  to  the  office.  Well  do  we 
rememher  two  such  days  in  our 
two  years  of  editorial  life:  the  one 
in  July,  1866,  the  other  in  May, 
1867.  They  were  bright  and 
beautiful  days,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  our 
happiness.  We  did  not  allow  the 
dread  of  the  morrow,  with  its  in- 
evitable cargo  of  rhymes  to  in- 
terfere with  the  ecstatic  bliss  of 
the  present  moment;  and  never 
was  the  enjoyment  fuller  and 
more  perfect  of  the  fond  lover 
who  had  just  heard  the  soft 
whispered  confession  of  mutual 
love,  than  was  ours  during  those 
two  memorable  days. 

But  it  is  not  always  thus  with 
the  loyal  editor.  Pat,  pufliy  let- 
ters are  laid  upon  the  table.  He 
picks  them  up  hastily,  muttering 
to  himself,  '^a  good  haul  of 
greenbacks  to-day.  The  Fost- 
Offlce  Department  is  relaxing  its 
vigilance,  or  the  officials  have  bad 
colds,  and  cant  smell  the  fra- 
grance of  the  loyal  currency." 
Then  he  tears  off  the  envelops 
eagerly,  and  finds  in  the  first  let- 
ter, ^'Odeto  the  Moon:''  in  the 
second:  '* Lines  to  Sarah  Ann:" 
in  the  third:  "Monody  on  the 
death  of  my  favorite  tom-tit," 
&c.  Alas!  for  human  expecta- 
tions. Our  greenbacks  dissolve 
into  moon-shine,  and  the  officials 
did  not  have  bad  colds  after  all. 
Would  that  they  were  sometimes 
afflicted  thus,  but  they  never  are! 

We  are  not  mental  philosophers 
enough  to  know  the  mysterious 
connection  between  philanthropy 
and  fat  offices,  between  benevo- 


lence and  greenbacks.  But  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  most  of  the  good 
and  pious  men,  who  came  South 
on  errands  of  mercy,  connected 
with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and 
other  generous  institutions,  do 
manage  to  get  into  positions  where 
money  is  to  be  handled.  It  may 
be  that  the  noble  impulses  in  "the 
great  heart  of  humanity "  of 
each  of  these  holy  men  can  only 
reach  their  maximum  flow,  when 
the  fingers  playfully  entwine  the 
pictures  of  "the  late  lamented." 
We  earnestly  desire  information 
upon  this  curious  subject. 

Some  of  our  friends  object  to 
our  calling  the  Southern  soldiers 
"rebels."  That  name  being  as- 
sociated in  our  mind  with  recol- 
lections of  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  Ben  Frank- 
lin, Joseph  Beed  and  other  emi- 
nent men  of  the  "loyal  North," 
and  with  similar  reverence  for 
Geo.  Washington,  Henry  Lau- 
rens, Edward  Butledge,  Wm. 
Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  George 
Walton  and  Button  Gwinnett, 
firom  this  unfortunate  section,  we 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  it  with 
great  honor  and  respect.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  since  the 
party  of  hate  and  ruin  has  rebelled 
against  the  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  think  that  it  is  high  time 
to  "make  treason  odious,"  and 
we  are  now  desirous  to  drop  the 
word  "rebel,"  as  a  designation 
of  our  noble  soldiery. 

The  lines  which  we  quote  from 
Horace  Greeley  on  page  388  prove 
that  he  was  an  arrant  rebel  before 
his  party  came  into  power;  he 
is  a  fierce  rebel  now,  and  he  will 
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be  much  fiercer  after  the  Presi- 
dential election.  Wendell  Philips, 
Beecber,  Cheever,  Banks,  Ashley, 
Covode,  and  the  whole  swarm 
of  malignants  will  revive  their 
old  denunciations  of  the  ^*  com- 
pact with  death  and  covenant 
with  hell,"  ^'  hate's  polluted  rag,'' 
'^  the  emblem  of  infamy  and  op- 
pression." They  will  once  more 
shout,  ^Met  the  Union  slide." — 
Why  should  they  be  patriots  any 
longer  when  betefb  of  the  power  of 
stealing  from  the  publi*^  Treasury? 
With  these  men  of  '*  great  moral 
ideas,"  loyalty  means  an  eager, 
intense,  all-consuming  desire  to 
get  hold  of  other  people's  money, 
mixed  up  with  a  hatred  of  their 
Southern  brethren  so  vast  in  its 
proportions  that  the  malignant 
fiends  of  the  Pit  of  Darkness  can- 
not understand  it. 

In  our  honest  effort  to  enlight- 
en the  ignorance  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Bingham,  who  places  the  Irish 
upon  the  same  intellectual  plat- 
form with  the  negro,  we  made  an 
important  omission.  Three  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  native  Irish- 
men, viz:  Geo.  Thornton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Jas.  Smith  and 
George  Taylor,  of  Pennsylvania. 
All  three  delegates  fron  the  loyal 
North.  There  were  no  sneers 
then  against  the  Irish.  There 
were  none  during  the  rebellion, 
when  their  services  were  needed. 
But  it  does  not  take  the  party  of 
great  moral  ideas  a  long  time  to 
revive  their  old  "  know-nothing" 
proclivities.  Mr.  Bingham  was 
cut  out  by  nature  to  belong  to 
that  order. 

Charles   Carroll   of  CarroUtcn 


was  of  Irish  descent.  Tho8.Lyn(^ 
a  signer  from  South  Carolina,  wa« 
also  of  Irish  descent,  so  was  Ed- 
ward Butledge.  The  more  dis- 
tinguished  brother,  John,  of  the 
latter  was,  at  one  time,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  *^ Davis  despotism" 
in  Dixie,  there  was  not  a  single 
newspaper  suppressed,  though 
some  of  them  were  disloyal  to  the 
Confederate  Government;  not  an 
Editor  was  arrested,  though  not 
a  few  indulged  in  personal  abuse 
of  Mr.  Davis.  Things  seem  to 
have  been  managed  somewhat 
differently,  under  the  mild  and 
paternal  administration  of  the 
"great  martyr  of  liberty." 

We  copy  the  extract  below  from 
our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Jlfetropoh'ton  and  Becord  of  New 
York: 

"When  that  canting  knave, 
Edward  M.  Stanton,  was  Secre- 
tary of  War,  we  have  seen  editors 
of  New  York  journals  marched 
down  Broadway  at  mid-day,  with 
manacles  on  their  wrists,  driven 
like  cattle  to  the  pens  of  Port 
Lafayette.  We  have  known 
others,  by  arbitrary  ''orders" 
from  the  same  authority,  dragged 
from  their  beds  at  dead  of  night, 
and  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion as  to  the  charges  against 
them,  hurried  off  to  the  same 
loathsome  receptacle.  Nay,  more, 
we  have  known  other  editors  to 
receive  warnings  from  police  su- 
perintendents even,  as  to  what 
they  should  and  should  not  print; 
and  not  only  that,  but  what  they 
should  and  should  not  place  upon 
their  news  bulletins.    The  writer 
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of  this  OQ  one  occasion  remem- 
bers being  waited  upon  by  asuper- 
seryicable  understrapper  of  the 
War  Department  to  order  off  the 
^*  bulletin  "  a  piece  of  intelligence 
he  bad  just  received  from  a  per- 
fectly authentic  source,  of  great 
interest  to  the  public.  We  de- 
clined, and  asked  him  by  what 
authority  he  made  so  impudent  a 
demand. 

He  drew  from  his  greasy  pocket 
a  long  strip  of  telegraphic  paper, 
containing  these  words: 

"By  order  of  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, Secretary  of  War." 

'  John  R.  Winston,  Esq.,  of 
Leaksville,  N.  C,  is  engaged  on  a 
book  which  is  to  contain  some  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  war.  We 
eay  some,  because  a  library  could 
not  contain  all.  He  invites  suffer- 
ers everywhere  to  send  him  au- 
thentic facts. 

We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Winston  an  admirable  sketch  of 
the  45th  North  Carolina  regiment. 
We  are  heartily  rejoiced  to  see 
efforts   of   this   kind.      The   so- 


called  histories  put  forth,  are 
merely  compilations  from  the  ig- 
norant, partial  and  sensational 
letters  of  army  correspondents. 
In  this  way  it  has  happened,  that 
the  individuals  and  commands 
which  have  been  the  most  be- 
daubed with  praise,  have  been 
precisely  those  which  deserved 
the  least.  North  Carolina  lost, 
by  far,  more  soldiers  in  bat- 
tle than  any  Southern  State. 
But  she  has,  as  yet,  received  but 
little  credit  for  the  heroism  of  her 
sons.  The  truth  can  only  be 
known  through  regimental,  brig- 
ade, division  and  corps  histories. 
The  future  historian,  who  will 
carefully  digest  this  immense  ma- 
terial, will  do  a  valuable  work  for 
truth  and  for  justice.  We,  there- 
fore, repeat  that  we  hail  with 
pleasure  such  enterprises  as  the 
history  of  Longstreet^s  corps,  by 
Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  of  the 
Kentucky  brigade,  by  Gen.  Geo. 
B.  Hodge,  and  of  the  45th  North 
Carolina,  by  John  R.  Winston, 
Esq. 
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The  old  Capitol  and  its  In- 
mates, By  a  Lady  who  enjoyed 
the  hospitalities  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  season.  E.  J.  Hale 
&  Sons,  16  Murray  Street,  New 
York. 

This  deeply  interesting  book 
has  peculiar  claims  upon  us,  both 
on  account  of  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher. The  writer,  we  ^ learn,  is 
the  sister  of  a  distinguished  South- 
em  Greneral,  and  her  book  shows 
that  she  is  gifted  and  accom- 
plished. 

But  we  acknowledge  that  we 
feel  a  more  special  interest  in  the 
Publisher,  our  venerable  friend, 
Mr.  Hale,  one  of  the  best  and 
purest  men  in  our  noble  State, 
who,  from  a  condition  of  affluence, 
was  burned  out  and  ruined  in  his 
old  age  by  the  zealous  efforts  of 
General  Sherman  to  restore  the 
Union. 

We  give  below  some  specimens 
of  the  style  of  this  most  fascina- 
ting book: 

^^  A  disappointment  was  in  store 
for  me— the  Judge  Advocate  was 
not  there.  The  room  was  crowd- 
ed with  men  and  women,  all  hav- 
ing an  anxious,  distressed  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  Among 
the  persons,  I  recognized  a  for- 
mer acquaintance,  who  told  me 


she  had  come  a  great  distance  to 
try  and  procure  the  release  of  her 
brother-in-law,  who  was  dying  of 
consumption  in  the  Old  Oapitol. 
He  was  a  Gonfererate  soldier, 
whose  campaigns  were  now  ended, 
and  whose  one  longing  was  to  die 
at  home.  An  old  man  with  snow- 
white  hair,  which  hung  down  on 
his  shoulders,  also  attracted  my 
attention,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  Seeing  I  was 
looking  at  him,  he  approached 
and  said  in  an  excited  tone: 

''  Madam,  I  hope  you  have  no 
one  you  love  confined  yonder," 
pointing  toward  the  prison  build- 
ing. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  have  two  very 
dear  relations." 

"  Then,  God  pity  you,  and  help 
them;"  saying  which  he,  con- 
tinued his  walk  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  stopped  again  and 
said:  "Madam,  I  have  a  daugh- 
ter there,  a  school-girl,  hardly  in 
her  teens,  aa  only  child,  and  her 
mother  dead.  I  have  been  here 
day  after  day,  trying  to  see  my 
darling,  and  every  day  been  re- 
fused admittance."  The  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  wip- 
ing them  off,  he  added:  "  Excuse 
me,  madam;  I  am  an  old  man, 
with  but  little  of  life  before  me, 
and  my  lot  is  a  hard  one." 
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GsN.  Stephen  Elliott,  the  earliest  days,  a  passionate  love  for 
Bubject  of  this  brief  sketch,  Was  all  sports  connected  with  the 
bom,  October  26th,  1830,  at  Bean-  water.  His  uncle,  the  Hon.  Wil- 
fort.  South  Carolina.  His  father,  liam  Elliott,  who  has  given  so  in- 
the  Rer.  Stephen  Elliott,  was  a  yiting  a  picture  of  Southern 
minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  amusements,  in  his  pleasant  vol- 
To  the  duties  of  this  high  station,  ume,  ^'  Carolina  Sports, ''  was  the 
he  united  those  of  a  humane  and  very  prince  of  fishermen,  and  the 
generous  master,  and  for  many  love  of  that  sport  was  one  of  the 
years,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  most  striking  characteristics  of 
of  preaching  to  the  negroes,  on  his  family.  Almost  from  chiid* 
his  o%n,  and  the  neighboring  hood,  Stephen  Elliott  was  famed 
plantations,  in  a  church,  built  by  for  his  rare  prowess  as  a  fisherman, 
himself,  on  his  own  property.  He  and  none  among  the  water-loving 
married,  early  in  life,  Anne  denizens  of  Beaufort,  could  equal 
Habersham,  and  their  union  was  him  in  the  management  of  a  boat, 
blessed  with  five  sons  and  two  or  out-strip  him  in  a  swimming 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  race.  His  bold,  hardy,  and  ad- 
was  Stephen.  venturous  spirit  gained  for  him  a 

Essentially  a  child  of  the  sea,—  leader^s  place  among  his  youthful 
for  his  summers  were  passed  in  companions;  his  practical  sense, 
Beaufort,  aud  his  winters  on  his  ready  wit,  and  coolness  in  the 
father^s  plantation,  upon  Paris  hour  of  danger,  commanded  their 
Island,  one  of  those  fair  homes  so  respect;  while  his  mirth,  genial 
peculiar  to  the  sea -coast  of  temper,  and  kindly  heart,  won 
Carolina,— he  evinced,  from  his  their  love.  His  delight  in  music 
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was  intense,  and  his  performance 
on  the  violin  was  remarkable  for 
its  wild  and  spirit-stirring  music. 

In  1846,  he  went  to  Harvard 
University,  and  thence  to  the 
South  Carolina  College,  where  he 
graduated  with  credit,  in  1850. 
On  his  return  to  Beaufort,  he 
settled  upon  a  plantation  on  Paris 
Island,  where  he  pursued  the  cul- 
ture of  Sea  Island  cotton,  with 
marked  success. 

In  December,  1854,  he  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  his  fellow- 
townsman,  Henry  M.  Stuart,  Esq., 
and  niece  of  that  brilliant  meteor, 
who,  for  a  brief  space,  dazzled 
with  his  genius,  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  and  who  first 
raised  the  Charleston  Mercury  to 
its  world-wide  fame.  I  allude  to 
the  gifted  John  A.  Stuart. 

In  1859,  General  Elliott  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  of 
South  Carolina,  which  position  he 
continued  to  occupy  until  his 
death. 

At  length,  dark  clouds  gathered 
over  the  horizon  of  the  ^^  Sunny 
South."  Insult,  wrong,  and  op- 
pression had  been  borne  by  her 
gallant  sons  in  the  hope  that 
peaceable  measures  might  prove 
sufficient  to  preserve  their  rights 
and  homes  inviolate;  but  it  was 
not  so  to  be.  The  election  of  an 
abolition  President  was  the  sig- 
nal for  every  Southern  sword  to 
leap  from  its  scabbard,  and  every 
Southern  voice  to  echo  theory  of 
their  renowned  countryman, 
"Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
deathP' 

The  first  to  rise  and  bid  her 
sons  prepare  for  battle,  was  the 
proud  Palmetto  State,  and  none 
more  eagerly  responded   to   her 


summons  than  the  thriving  young 
planter  of  Paris  Island. 

About  two  years  previously,  he 
had  been  elected  Captain  of  the 
Beaufort  Volunteer  Artillery,  a 
company  which  had  existed  since 
the  year  1792,  and  which  num- 
bered amongst  its  members  nearly 
all  of  the  young  men  of  Beaufort 
At  the  head  of  this  gallant  band, 
Captain  Elliott  began  his  mUitarj 
career  by  erecting  and  manning 
an  earth-work  about  two  miles 
from  his  native  town.  He  re- 
mained there  until  he  was  ordered 
to  Bay  Point,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fort  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  harbor  of  Port  Boyal. 

During  the  summer  of  1861,  he 
remained  at  this  fort,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Fort  Beaure- 
gard, in  honor  of  Charlestcm-s 
gallant  defender.  At  length,  ob 
the  3rd  of  November,  the  power* 
fhl  fleet  of  the  United  Stotes  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th,  the  firing  oommen- 
ced.  There  was  but  little  efiected 
upon  that  day,  however,  and  the 
next  proving  too  windy,  the -bat- 
tle did  not  take  place  until  Thurs- 
day, the  7ch.  Soon  after  sunrise, 
the  attack  was  opened,  and  for 
many  hours  the  brave  men,  who 
garrisoned  the  forts  on  Bay  Point 
and  Hilton  Head,  were  exposed 
to  a  rapid  and  fearful  fire.  Stead- 
ily, unflinchingly,  Captain  Elliott 
and  his  gallant  soldiers  stood  to 
their  posts,  doing  all  that  brave 
men  could  for  the  defence  of  what 
they  held  most  dear.  They  knew 
that  on  every  breeze,  the  sound  of 
that  terrible  discharge  was  borne 
to  the  strained  and  listening  ears 
of  their  wives,  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, wringing  their  hearts  with 
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agony.  Erelong,  too,  they  saw 
the  impossibility  of  effectual  re- 
sistance, and  knew  that  their  hap- 
py homes,  the  dear  old  town,  the 
fort,  which  they  had  built,  and 
were  so  bravely  defending,  all— all 
must  soon  be  the  prize  of  the  tri- 
umphant invaders.  By  mid-day, 
the  stmggle  was  over  and  the  sad 
retreat  commenced. 

At  the  moment  of  evacuating 
the  Island,  Captain  Elliott  and 
his  gallant  men  paused  to  bid  a 
last  farewell  to  the  trusty  com- 
panions of  that  conflict,  the  two 
brass  four  pound  pieces,  which 
had  been  captured  from  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
presented  by  Greneral  Lafayette 
to  the  Beaufort  Artillery,  and 
which  they  had  regarded  with  so 
much  pride  and  affection.  For 
one  brief  moment,  the  young  lead- 
er's strong  heart,  which  had  quail- 
ed not  in  the  hour  of  danger,  fail- 
ed him,  and  his  &ce  was  hidden 
in  hts  hands;  then,  in  a  voice  low 
and  broken,  the  command  for  de- 
parture was  given,  and  slowly 
and  sadly  the  scene  of  their  first 
battle  was  deserted. 

And  now,  for  nearly  two  years. 
Captain  Elliott,  remaining  in 
command  of  the  Beaufort  Artil- 
lery, occupied  an  important  po- 
sition on  the  line  of  inner  defence, 
which  had  been  arranged  by  Gen. 
Lee,  during  his  brief  period  of 
command  in  South  Carolina.  For 
most  of  that  time  his  company 
was  stationed  at  Focotaligo,  the 
nearest  position  to  Port  Boyal 
Island. 

The  same  fearless  spirit  and  in- 
domitable energy,  which  rendered 
Captain  Elliott  the  swiftest  and 
hardiest  swimmer,  the  boldest  and 


most  successful  fisherman  among 
so  many  bold  and  hardy  compan- 
ions; which  gave  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  a  place  in  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  State; 
and  which  had  already  made  him 
one  of  the  most  thriving  of  the 
planters  around  Beaufort,  now 
showed  itself  in  his  frequent  and 
dangerous  expeditions  into  the 
deserted  country.  To  his  men,  he 
was  not  only  their  military  com- 
mander, but  the  chosen  and  be- 
loved leader,  who  was  at  once 
their  dauntless  comrade  in  the 
hour  of  peril;  their  gay-hearted 
and  mirthfhl  companiQn  in  the  te- 
dious inaction  of  camp;  their 
friend,  their  admiration,  and  their 
pride.  What  wonder  that  they 
followed  him,  gladly  and  fearless- 
ly, deeming  it  a  privileged  posi- 
tion to  be  one  of  the  men  in  the 
Captain's  boat? 

During  the  time  that  Captain 
Elliott  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Focotaligo,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Yemassee,  or,  as  it 
is  often  called,  the  second  battle 
of  Focotaligo,  in  which  he  took  a 
conspicuous  part.  Few  battles  of 
the  war  reflected  more  honor  upon 
those  engaged,  than  did  this  con- 
flict, which  lasted  seven  hours, 
and  in  which  the  Confederates 
were  in  proportion  of,  at  the  least, 
one  to  eight  The  commander  in 
this  engagement  was  Colonel, — 
soon  afterwards  Greneral->,Wil- 
lian  S.  Walker,  a  gallant  and 
courteous  officer,  who  received, 
from  this  victory,  the  name  of 
"Live  Oak  Walker,"  and  be- 
tween whom,  and  Gen.  Elliott, 
existed  the  warmest  esteem  and 
friendship.  Alike  noble  repre- 
sentatives of  Southern  chivalry, 
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courage  and  patriotiam,  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise. 

Those  years  at  Pocotaligo 
brought  to  Captain  Elliott  a  terri- 
ble bereavement,  in  the  death  of 
his  eldest  child,  a  noble  boy  of 
seven  years,  who  bore  his  name. 
He  was  a  gentle,  loving  little  fel- 
low, the  pride  and  darling  of  his 
father,  who  loved  to  make  him, 
from  a  very  early  age,  his  con- 
stant companion.  But  an  All- 
wise  Buler  saw  the  dark  future; 
saw  the  young  father  called  to 
Heavenly  mansions,  and  bore  his 
precious  darling  thither,  to  await 
his  coming,  safe  from  the  dangers, 
snares  and  temptations,  to  which 
a  boy  is  so  peculiarly  exposed 
without  a*father^s  guardian  care. 
The  trial  was  one  of  bitter  an- 
guish, but  truly  it  was  in  love  that 
the  blow  was  struck,  and  the 
hand  that  chastened  was  not  slow 
in  blessing.  Ere  many  months 
had  passed,  the  stricken  father 
found  consolation  in  a  Saviour's 
love,  and  the  brave  Southern  sol- 
dier openly  proclaimed  himself  a 
soldier  of  the  Cross.  Captain 
Elliott  was  confirmed,  duriug  the 
summer  of  1862,  in  Camden,  S. 
C,  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
that  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  Captain,  now 
Major  Elliott,  was  chosen  by  Gren. 
Beauregard  to  take  the  command 
of  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  he  entered  the  fort 
and  commenced  that  arduous  and 
gallant  vigil,  which  lasted  for 
nine  long  months.  Scarcely  had 
he  taken  the  command,  when 
General  Gilmore's  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  was  made. 
General  Beauregard ^s  bold  and 
dignified  refusal  was  fpUowed  by 


the  memorable  night  of  the  9th  of 
September,  "in  which  thirty 
launches,  supported  by  a  portion 
of  the  naval  force,  attacked  the 
fort,  and  were  signally  repulsed, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
garrison." 

Week  after  week  the  terrible 
bombardment  continued,  but  the 
brave  defenders  still  held  their 
post  The  skill,  coolness  and 
energy  of  Major  Elliott  were  un- 
rivaled ;  and  he  had  able  and 
efficient  co-workers.  To  those 
brave  men,  the  South,  Carolina, 
and  above  all,  Charleston  owe  a 
boundless  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
their  fame  is  second  to  none  in  the 
annals  of  our  gallant  struggle. 

For  his  conduct  at  Fort  Sumter, 
Major  Elliott  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted, and,  as  a  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral, joined  the  army  of  Virginia, 
in  the  lines  near  Petersburg. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  portion 
of  his  brigade  was  destroyed  by 
the  springing  of  the  famous  mine, 
which  was  fraught  with  such  Ices 
to  our  troops.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  brilliant  and  bloody  repulse 
which  followed,  and  received  a 
dangerous  and  painful  wound  in 
the  shoulder,  resulting  in  the 
paralysis  of  his  left  arm.  When 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  duties, 
he  was  ordered  back  to  South 
Carolina,  as  commander  of  the 
forces  on  James  Island.  There 
he  remained  until  Charleston  was 
evacuated,  wlien  he  joined  the 
army  under  Greneral  Johnston, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at 
Bentonville,  where  he  was  again 
severely  injured.  He  was  obliged 
to  obtain  a  furlough  and  return 
to   his   native    Slate,    which  he 
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reached  just  before  the  finaV  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  armies. 

In  September,  1865,  General 
Elliott  returned  to  Beaufort,  and 
occupying  a  small  fishing  hut  on 
the  island  of  Bay  Point,  where  he 
had  begun  his  brief,  but  glorious, 
military  career,  he  removed  his 
family  thither,  and  supported 
them  by  the  proceeds  of  his  own 
labor  as  a  fisherman.  He  was  un- 
animously reelected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  for 
the  last  time,  assisted  in  the 
Councils  of  his  beloved  State. 

At  length,  having  received  an 
appointment  as  superintendent  of 
transportation  on  the  South  Car- 
olina railroad,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Aiken.  His  wounds 
and  the  exposure  to  which  he  had 
subsequently  been  subjected,  had 
preyed  upon  the  once  powerful 
constitution,  and  when,  ere  he 
had  become  settled  in  his  new 
home,  disease  attacked  his  ex- 
hausted frame,  he  fell  a  speedy 
victim  to  the  destroyer.  But  for 
him,  the  sting  had  been  taken  from 
death,  and  he  left  to  his  grief- 
stricken  mourners  the  blessed  tes- 
timony, ^' I  am  safe  in  Jesus. '^ — 
Verily,  '^Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord:  even  so  saith 
the  spirit;  for  they  rest  from  their 
labors." 

Gen.  Elliott  had  requested  to  be 
buried  beside  his  mother,  in  the 
Episcopal  church-yard  at  Beau- 
fort. His  honored  remains  were 
carried  to  the  proud  old  city, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
brightest  glory;  and  there  his  ob- 
sequies were  performed,  within 
St.  Michael's  ancient  walls.  From 
thence,  they  bore  old  Beaufort's 
youthful  hero  back  to  the  desola- 


ted home  of  his  boyhood.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  3rd  of 
Nov.  1861,  the  venerable  church 
was  opened  to  receive  a  little  band 
of  thirty  weeping  mourners,  all 
that  had  yet  returned  to  their 
desecrated  home,  of  the  once  hap- 
py flock  who  worshipped  beneath 
that  roof.  And  now  they  came, 
with  sad  and  weary  hearts,  to  lay 
their  heroic  dead  in  his  last  earth- 
ly resting-place,  among  those  lov- 
ed ones,  who  had  been  merciAiUy 
taken,  ere  the  storm-cloud  had 
burst,  in  its  relentless  fury,  over 
their  beloved  country.  To  most 
of  that  sorrowing  group  he  was 
united  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of 
friendship;  to  all  he  was^  the  hero 
who  had  so  nobly  battled  for  their 
liberty,  and  who  was  the  pride  of 
every  Beaufort  heart.  The  neg- 
lected graveyard,  the  dismantled 
and  desecrated  church,  the  absent 
faces,  and  that  little  band  of 
mourners— ah,  it  was  a  sad  pic- 
ture of  our  stricken  land  I  Yet 
God  had  given  unto  this  people  a 
priceless  blessing,  in  the  presence 
of  their  beloved  and  venerated 
pastor,  who  had  for  more  than 
forty  years  broken  for  theoi  the 
precious  Bread  of  Life.  Slowly 
the  hymn  arose— and  oh,  how 
sadly  thosa  bereaved  hearts  miss- 
ed the  well-known  voice  of  him 
now  passed  to  the  footstool  of  the 
Great  White  Throne.  With  brok- 
en voices  his  old  companions  sang, 

"  Clad  in  raiment  pure  and  white, 

Victor  palms  In  every  hand, 
Thro'  their  great  Redeemer's  miarht, 

More  than  conquerors  they  stand. 
Joy  and  gladness  banish  sighs ; 

Perfect  love  dispels  their  fears  $ 
And,  forever  from  their  eyes, 

God  shall  wipe  away  their  tears." 

I  can  close  this  brief  record  of 
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one,  whom  all  Southerners,  but  ergies  of  a  clear  head,  a  braTe 

more  peculiarly  thoae,  like  him,  heart,  a  strong  wUl  and  untiring 

children  of  old  Beaufort,  delight  industry  into  the  service  of  bis 

to  honor,    with  no  mofe  fitting  country,  and  added  to  these  ster- 

tribute  to  his  memory,  than  the  ling  virtues  all  the  gentler  quali- 

following    Resolution    passed  by  ties,  which  endear  men  to  their 

his  colleagues  in  the  Legislature:  kind.    Tender  and  loving  in  all 

^^  Beaolved,    That   this    House  the  domestic  relations;  warm  and 

esteems  it  a  high,  though  melan-  sincere  in  friendship;  frank  and 

choly,  privilege  to  render  to  the  truthful   to   all  who  approached 

memory  of  General  Stephen  £1-  him;  and  with  an  earnest,  practi- 

liott,  lately  one  of  its  members,  cal,  loving  faith  in  his  Saviour— 

every  testimony  of  reverential  and  he  lived  and  died  the  model  of  a 

affectionate  respect  in  its  power;  Christian  hero,  and  has  left  be- 

for  in  him  the  State  mourns  one  hind  him  a  bright  example,  which 

of  her  bravest  soldiers— a  faithful,  we  recommend  to  our  children's 

true-hearted    and    devoted    son;  children,  and  a  memory  which, 

and  this  House  a  beloved,  respect-  we  trust,  will  never  die,  while  the 

ed  and  useful  member,  who,  with  State  cherishes  her  old  love  for 

unselfish  zeal,  brought  all  the  en-  purity,  worth  and  courage.'^ 


Meihinks  I  see,  on  Sumter's  ramparts  high. 
The  youthful  chieftain  stand.    His  eagle  eye 
Looks  forth  to  where,  across  the  pathless  tide, 
The  invading  vessels  of  the  foemen  ride. 
That  steadfast  gaze,  that  calm,  determined  brow. 
The  pressure  close  of  those  firm  lips,  all  show 
The  leader^s  fixed  resolve  and  dauntless  heart. 

A  brief  space  thus,— and  then  the  firm  lips  part. 
And  o^er  his  features  breaks  a  smile  so  bright, 
So  joyous;  even  as  the  light 
Breaks  forth  all  glorious  on  some  winter's  day, 
When  storms  have  long  obscured  the  sun's  warm  ray. 
What  called  that  smile?    Was  it  the  heaving  main, 
Which  bore  him  back  to  scenes  of  home  again? 
Saw  he,  once  more,  his  bark  bound  o'er  the  tide? 
Heard  he  the  boa^song  echoing  far  and  wide? 
To  that  brave  hand,  which  wielded  now  the  sword, 
Did  there  return  the  pressure  of  the  cord. 
So  swiftly  gliding  forth  to  yield  full  play 
To  yon  great  fish,  the  prize  of  all  the  day? 
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Did  hiB  fair  island  home  rise  to  his  view, 
And  memory  all  the  sunny  past  renew? 

The  joyous  smile  has  faded;  in  its  place, 
A  shade  of  sadness  rests  on  that  proud  face. 
Perchance,  before  his  spirit  opens  clear, 
For  one  brief  moment,  all  the  future  drear. 
He  sees  his  once  strong  arm  of  power  bereft; 
He  sees  the  brave  old  Fort  to  foemen  left; 
He  sees  his  country,  conquered,  bleeding,  bound. 
Her  starry  banner  trailing  on  the  ground ; 
Her  freedom  lost;  her  mighty  struggle  vain. 

A  moment,~and  the  smile  returns  again. 
Calm,  clear  and  steadfast;  as  though,  to  his  view. 
The  end  of  all,  for  him,  was  opened  too. 
His  grand  defence  of  Sumter;  all  the  fame, 
Which  circles,  like  a  halo,  round  his  name; 
A  few  brief  months  of  labor  and  of  toil, 
Passed  near  his  home,  now  the  invader's  spoil; 
And  then,  the  rest— the  everlasting  x)eace. 
Where  strife  can  enter  not,  and  sorrows  cease: 
The  golden  gates  unclosed  to  welcome  in 
The  youthful,  war-worn  patriot,  freed  from  sin, 
Still  uttering  his  last  triumphant  word, 
'*  Safe!— I  am  safe,  in  Jesus  Christ,  my  Lord." 
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THE  STATE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

The  Bevolt  of  the  Western  quietude  and  peace  under  the  ex- 
counties  of  North  Carolina  in  hibition  of  apparent  neglect,  in- 
1784— the  formation  of  the  State  justice  and  misrule.  No  where 
of  Franklin— the  existence  of  that  else  has  been  manifested  by  any 
anomalous  political  organization  people,  a  truer  love  of  country,  or 
for  four  years,  and  its  final  ab-  so  little  tendency  to  radicalism  or 
sorption  by  the  parent  State  in  the  prostration  of  all  law.  Their 
1788  are  all  remarkable  events. —  conduct  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
And  yet  they  are  so  little  known  to  too  much  commended  or  imitated, 
history  and  so  imperfectly  under-  Origin  and  Causb  of  the 
«tood  by  historical  readers  gener-  Revolt  of  1784. — ^The  Ameri- 
ally,  as  to  have  nearly.faded  from  can  Revolution  was  terminated  by 
the  view  of  modem  observers,  and  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
by  many  are  referred  to,  only  as  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  inde* 
the  obscure  revelations  of  tradi-  pendence  of  each  of  the  thirteen 
tion.  States— heretofore  colonies  of  her 

And  yet  these  events  are  not  own,  and  which  had,  one  by  one, 

only  as  we  have  here  designated  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  the 

them,  remarkable  in  themselves,  parent  government,  and  revolted 

but  they  present  to  posterity  in-  from  its  authority.    The  transi- 

valuable  lessons— lessons  of  wis-  tion  ftrom  a  State   of  provincial 

dom  to  the  statesmen  and  rulers  vassalage  and  colonial  dependence, 

of  the  present  day— lessons  of  pa-  to  self-government,  was  sudden, 

triotism,  of  humanity,  of  forbear-  but  in  some  of  the  States,  almost 

ance  both  to  the  politicians  and  imperceptible.    The  change  from 

people  of  the  country,  which  can-  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  brought 

not  be  too  sedulously  taught  to,  with  it,  here  and  there  over  the 

and  inculcated  upon,  the  citizens  country,  a  little  of  the  spirit  of 

of  the  United  States  in  the  exist-  insubordination,  but  to  a  mach 

ing  crisis  of  public  affairs.    We  more  limited  extent  than  under 

can  not  too  much  respect  or  too  existing     circumstances,     might 

highly    revere    the    noble    mag-  have  been  expected.    The  bound- 

nanimity  and   parental  affection  ary  between  liberty  and  licention»i 

exercised   by  North  Carolina  to  ness  has  at  no  time,  and  in  no 

her  revolted  western  citizens  while  place,  been  better  understood,  and 

attempting  the  dismemberment  of  more  strictly   observed,  than  at 

her  territory  and  the  disintegra-  the  close  of  the  American  Revo- 

tion  of  the  old  State.  Nor  can  we,  lution,  and  by  the  people  of  the 

on  the  other  hand,  too  much  ad-  new  republics,  then  entering  upon 

mire  the  self-sacrificing  and  du-  a   new   theatre   of   political  ex- 

tiful  spirit  of  the  revolted  people  istence.    Still,  under  the    recent 

themselves— their     subordination  order  of  things,  it  is  not  a  matter 

to   law,  to  justice,  to  right,  to  of  wonder,  that  there  should  be 
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immature  conceptions  of  the  na- 
ture of  goremment,  and  mistaken 
views  of  public  policy,  or  that 
even  lawlessness  and  violence 
should  result  fh>m  error  and  in- 
experience. To  a  limited  extent 
it  was  so.  The  wonder  rather  is, 
that  so  little  anarchy,  misrule, 
and  insubordination  existed  amid 
the  chaos,  convulsions  and  up- 
tumings  of  society,  which  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  ftom 
the  mother  country  produced,  or 
where  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  substituted  for  the  preroga- 
tives of  sovereignty. 

Apart  f^om  these  considerations, 
there  was  a  further  difficulty  in- 
volving the  honor,  the  stability, 
and  almost  the  existence  of  the 
new  governments. 

In  achieving  their  independence, 
the  States  had  each  contracted  a 
large  debt  upon  its  own  treasury, 
for  expenses  incurred  during  the 
war.  In  addition  to  this.  Con- 
gress had  created  a  heavy  liability 
upon  the  general  treasury,  for 
advances  made  by  American  citi- 
zens and  foreigners,  to  meet  ex- 
penditures growing  out  of  a  pro- 
tracted conflict.  While  the 
country  received  the  news  of  an 
honorable  and  advantageous 
peace,  with  acclamations  of  joy 
and  triumph,  Government  felt  it- 
self borne  down  by  its  heavy  pub- 
lic indebtedness,  and  harassed 
by  the  importunate  clamor  of  its 
public  creditors.  Among  the  ex- 
pedients adopted  by  Congress  to 
lighten  this  burden,  replenish  its 
treasury,  and  increase  its  ex- 
hausted credit,  was  the  recom- 
mendation, to  such  of  the  States 
as  owned  vacant  and  unappro- 
priated lands,  to  throw  them  into 


the  common  stock,  cede  them  to 
the  United  States,  and  out  of  the 
joint  fhnd,  thus  created,  liqui- 
date the  common  debt.  North 
Carolina  was  one  of  these.  She 
owned  a  vast  amount  of  unap- 
propriated land,  in  that  portion 
of  her  western  territory  extend- 
ing from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Mississippi.  Sympathizing  with 
Congress  in  the  distress  and  diffi- 
culty resulting  from  the  embar- 
rassed financial  condition  of  the 
Union,  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  at  its  April  ses- 
sion, 1784,  adopted  measures  to 
relieve  them.  One  of  these  was 
an  act  passed  in  June,  ceding  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
her  western  lands,  and  authorizing 
the  North  Carolina  delegates  to 
execute  a  deed  for  the  same.  In 
this  cession  thus  authorized,  was 
embraced  all  the  territory  now 
constituting  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  including,  of  necessi- 
ty, the  trans-montane  counties, 
Washington,  Sullivan,  Greene, 
and  Davidson. 

By  an  additional  act  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  in 
and  over  the  ceded  territory  and 
all  of  its  inhabitants,  should  be 
and  remain  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects, until  Congress  should  ac- 
cept of  the  cession.  It  had  been 
provided  also  that  if  not  accepted 
in  two  years,  the  cession  act  was 
to  be  void. 

The  Assembly,  at  the  same  ses- 
sion, closed  the  Land  office  for  the 
Western  Territory,  and  nullified 
all  entries  of  land  except  as  there- 
in specified. 

Members  from  all  the  counties 
in  the  ceded  territory  were  pres- 
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ent  at  HillBborough  and  voted  for 
^the  cession  act.  They  bad  ob- 
served a  growing  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to 
make  any  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection and  defence  of  the  West- 
ern people,  or  to  discbarge  the 
debts  that  had  been  contracted,  in 
guarding  the  frontiers  or  inflicting 
chastisement  upon  the  Indians. — 

Accounts  for  these  purposes 
had  been  and  would  continue  to 
be  large  and  frequent.  These  de- 
mands against  the  Treasury  of 
the  State  were  received  reluctantly, 
were  scrutinized  with  the  utmost 
caution,  and  paid  grudgingly. — 
Often  they  were  rejected  as  in- 
formal or  unauthorized.  It  was 
even  intimated  that  some  of  these 
claims  were  fabricated  by  the 
Western  people,  and  that  the 
property  of  citizens  East  of  the 
mountains  was  wrongly  and  un- 
justly taken  to  cancel  the  debts 
of  their  Western  countrymen. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  in  the 
Bill  of  Bights,  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
express  provisions  had  been  made 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  State 
or  States  out  of  her  Western  Terri- 
tory. The  Proviso  in  the  Declar- 
tion  of  Eights  was  in  these  words: 
^^  that  the  Constitution  shall  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  gov- 
ernments, westward  of  this  State, 
by  consent  of  the  Legislature.''-— 
This  was  probably  inserted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  young  delegates 
from  *'  Washington  district,  Wa- 
tauga settlement."  These  were 
Charles  Robertson,  John  Carter, 
John  Haile  and  John  Sevier.  In 
their   number— the  last  as  here 


given,  was  the  future  Governor  of 
Franklin  and  of  Tennessee.  His 
fortune  was  thereafter  hewn  out 
by  his  sword  and  shaped  by  his 
wonderful  capacities.  Could  he 
have  been  at  this  time  preparing 
a  theatre  for  their  future  em- 
ployment and  exhibition?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  extension  of  her 
Western  settlements  became  to 
the  North  Carolina  Treasury  a 
heavy  and  constantly  increasing 
expense,  and  as  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  a  new  and  independ- 
ent State  might  be  formed,  the 
Legislature  felt  it  to  be  impolitic 
to  be  very  lavish  in  expenditures 
for  those  who  might  soon  become 
strangers  to  her  peculiar  inter- 
ests, or  members  of  a  separate  or- 
ganization. The  West  compUun- 
ed  of  inadequate  provision  on  the 
part  of  North  Carolina  for  their 
necessities,  while  the  mother  State 
lost  no  opportunity  to  impute  to 
her  remote  children  in  the  wilder- 
ness, extravagance  and  profliga- 
cy—filial  ingratitude  and  disobe- 
dience. To  the  influence  of  these 
mutual  criminations  and  recrimi- 
nationsf  may  be  traced  the  hasty 
passage  of  the  cession  act  of  1784. 
The  members  from  the  Western 
counties  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  at 
Hillsborough,  returned  home.— 
They  brought  with  them  to  their 
constituents  the  first  intelligence 
that  had  reached  the  West,  of  the 
passage  of  the  cession  act.  The 
impression  was  generally  enter- 
tained that  Congress  would  not 
formally  accept  the  cession  of  the 
Western  territory  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  that,  during  that 
period,  the  new  settlements,  being 
under  the  protection,  neitlier  of 
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CongresB,  nor  of  North  Carolina, 
would  be  left  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
without  aid  or  support  from 
abroad,  and  unable  to  command, 
under  the  existing  state  of  afiairs, 
their  own  resources  at  home. 
This  aspect  of  their  condition  was 
made  the  more  discouraging  and 
alarming,  from  the  consideration 
that  heretofore  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  establishment; 
of  a  Superior  Court,  West  of  the 
mountains.  Violation  of  law 
was  permitted  to  pass  unpunish- 
ed, except  by  the  summary  proc- 
ess of  the  Regulators,  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  people 
themselves.  !Nor  was  the  mili- 
tary organization,  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  new  settle- 
ments. There  was  no  Brigadier 
General  allowed  by  law,  to  call 
into  service  the  militia  of  the 
counties,  or  to  concentrate  its 
energies  on  sudden  emergencies. 
This  defect  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous, and  the  more  sensibly  felt, 
now  when  Indian  aggression  con- 
tinued. With  a  frontier  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  a  savage  enemy, 
and  with  no  authority  amongst 
themselves,  to  whom  the  settlers 
could  apply  for  assistance,  with 
the  settlements  infested  with  cul- 
prits of  every  degree  of  guilt, 
refugees  from  other  places,  and 
escaping  to  these  seclusions  on 
account  of  their  supposed  im- 
munity from  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment—distracted by  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  uncertain  or 
questionable  allegiance,  ceded  by 
the  parent  State,  not  yet  accepted 
by  their  Federal  owners  —  de- 
pressed by  the  contemplation  of 
the  state  of  political  orphanage  to 
%    which  they   were   now  reduced, 


and  of  the  anarchy  which  must 
result  from  it— the  opinion  be; 
came  general  with  the  entire 
population,  that  the  sacred  duty 
devolved  upon  themselves  to  de- 
vise the  means  to  draw  upon  th«ir 
own  resources— and  by  a  manly 
self-reliance,  to  extricate  the  In- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory 
from  the  unexpected  difficulties 
by  which  they  were  so  suddenly 
surrounded.  Sahis  populi  sv- 
prema  est  lex.  Self-protection  is 
the  first  law  of  nature.  The 
frontier  was  constantly  suffering 
from  Indian  perfidy,  and  assailed 
by  Indian  atrocity,  and  the  set- 
tlers seemed  to  hold  their  lives  by 
the  permission,  and  at  the  will,  of 
their  Cherokee  neighbors. 

In  this  dilemma  it  was  pro- 
posed that  in  each  captain's  com- 
pany, two  representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  elected,  who 
should  a&semble  as  Committees, 
in  their  respective  counties  to 
deliberate  on  the  state  of  public 
afiairs,  and  recommend  some 
general  plan  of  action  suited  to 
the  emergency.  These  Commit- 
tees, for  Washington,  Greene  and 
Sullivan  counties,  met  and  rec- 
ommended the  election  of  depu- 
ties from  each  of  the  Western 
counties,  to  assemble  in  Conven- 
tion at  Jonesboro%  with  power  to 
adopt  such  measures  ^s  they 
should  deem  advisable.  The 
election  of  deputies  to  the  Con- 
vention was  accordingly  held,  and 
on  the  day  appointed,  August  23, 
1784,  they  assembled  at  Jones- 
boro\  Davidson  county  sent  no 
delegates,  probably  none  were 
elected.  John  Sevier  was  ap- 
pointed President,   and   Landon 
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Garter,  Secretary  of  the  Conyen- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  its  orgaDiza- 
tion,  the  ConveBtion  raised  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  and 
especially  the  cession  of  her  West- 
em  territory,  by  North  Carolina, 
to  Congress.  During  the  session 
of  this  committee  one  of  its  mem- 
bers commented  upon  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  by  the  col- 
onies in  1776,  and  attempted  to 
show  that  a  number  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  separation 
ftom  England  applied  to  the  coun- 
ties here  represented.  Another 
immediately  moved  to  declare  the 
three  counties  there  represented 
to  be  independent  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  motion  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  committee 
and  reported  to  the  Convention. — 
In  that  body  the  motion  was  made 
for  the  formation  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  State  at  this  time  and 
carried  by  twenty-eight  (28)  af- 
firmative against  fifteen  (15)  neg- 
ative votes. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  a 
member  from  the  door  of  the 
house  inform  the  crowd  in  the 
street  of  the  decision.  Proclama- 
tion was  accordingly  made  before 
the  anxious  spectators,  who  seem- 
ed unanimously  to  give  to  the  pro- 
ceedings their  consent  and  appro- 
bation. The  Convention,  thus 
sustained,  adopted  a  programme 
for  future  action— providing  for 
the  appointment  and  support  of  a 
delegate  to  Congress—to  present 
their  memorial  and  to  negotiate 
their  business  with  that  body — 
requiring  the  County  Court  Clerks 
who  held  the  bonds  of  sheriffs  and 
other  collecting  officers,  to  keep 


the  same  in  their  custody  and 
possession  "  until  some  mode  be 
adopted  and  prescribed  to  hare 
our  accounts  fairly  and  properly 
liquidated  with  North  Carolina:'^ 
and  providing  further  for  the  call- 
ing of  another  Convention  to  form 
a  Constitution  and  give  a  name  to 
the  Independent  State.  They  de- 
cided that  of  this  body  each  coun- 
ty should  elect  five  members — the 
same  number  that  had  been  elect- 
ed in  1776,  to  form  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  parent  State.  They 
fixed  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing to  be  at  Jonesboro  on  the  16th 
of  September  and  then  adjourned. 
The  Convention  thus  provided  for 
did  not  meet  till  November  and 
then  broke  up  in  great  confusion. 
The  members  had  not  harmonized 
on  all  the  details  of  the  plan  of 
Association.  There  was  a  still 
greater  conflict  of  opinion  among 
their  respective  constituencies,  and 
in  a  new  community  the  voice  of 
a  constituent  is  always  omnipo- 
tent, and  must  not  be  disregarded. 
Each  party  was  tenacious  of  its 
own  plan,  and  clamorous  for  its 
adoption.  Some  preferred  a  long- 
er adherence  to  the  mother  State, 
under  the  expectation  and  hope 
that  by  the  legislation  of  North 
Carolina,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
grievances  which  had  disaffected 
her  Western  counties,  would  be 
soon  redressed.  Her  Assembly 
was  then  in  session  at  Newbem 
and  did  repeal  the  act  for  ceding 
her  Western  territory  to  Congress. 
During  the  same  session  they  also 
formed  a  Judicial  District  for  the 
four  Western  counties,  and  ap- 
pointed an  Assistant  Judge  and 
Attorney  General  for  the  Superior 
Court,  which  was  directed  to  be    • 
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held  at  Jonesboro.  The  Assem- 
bly also  formed  the  militia  of 
WashiDgton  District  into  a  brig- 
ade and  appointed  Col.  John  Se- 
vier, the  Brigadier  General. 

On  account  of  the  remote  situ- 
ation of  the  Western  counties, 
the  repeal  of  the  cession  act  was 
not  well  understood  across  the 
mountains^  or  was  so  misrepre- 
sented as  to  give  rise  to  the  charge, 
against  the  parent  State,  of  fickle- 
ness, or  rather  to  the  imputation 
of  neglect  or  inattention  towards 
the  new  settlement. 

But  ^^  revolutions  never  go 
backward,"  the  masses  had  been 
put  in  motion,  some  steps  had 
been  taken  in  remodeling  their 
government—a  change  was  de- 
sired. A  new  Convention  was 
determined  on,  and  accordingly 
another!  election  was  held,  and 
Deputies  were  again  chosen  to  a 
future  Convention.  On  the  day 
of  the  election  at  Jonesboro^ 
General  Sevier  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, of  North  Carolina,  in  favor 
of  the  Western  people,  and 
enumerating  them  in  a  public  ad- 
dress, recommended  to  the  people 
to  proceed  no  further  in  their  de- 
sign to  separate  from  North 
Carolina.  He  also  addressed  a 
written  communication  to  Col. 
Kennedy,  and  the  citizens  of 
Greene  county,  to  the  same  pur- 
port, with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting confusion  and  contro- 
versies amongst  the  people  and 
begged  them  to  decline  all  further 
action  in  respect  to  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 

Kotwithstandlng  this  earnest 
advice  of  the  President    of  the 


late  Convention,  and  the  redress 
of  some  of  the  grievances  of 
which  the  people  complained,  and 
which  had  alienated  them  from 
the  mother  State,  they  persisted 
in  their  determination;  the  elec- 
tion was  held,  and  five  Deputies 
were  elected  from  each  county. 
The  number  of  members  chosen 
was  fifteen,  less  than  half  of  the 
first  Convention.  They  were  se- 
lected, too,  by  the  counties,  and 
not  by  captains  of  companies, 
and  representing  thus,  larger 
bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
were  less  tramelled  by  local  pre- 
judices and  instructions.  Their 
action  was  less  restricted,  and 
their  deliberations  freer  and  more 
enlightened.  In  this  body,  as 
now  composed,  was  considerable 
ability  and  some  experience.  It 
assembled  again,  at  Jonesboro% 
and  appointed,  again,  John  Sevier 
its  President,  and  F.  A.  Ramsey, 
Secretary. 

The  Convention  being  organ- 
ized and  ready  for  business,  the 
Bev.  S.  Houston,  one  of  its  num- 
ber, was  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  ofiered  up  a  suitable 
and  appropriate  prayer. 

A  form  of  a  Constitution  was 
submitted,  and  agreed  to,  subject, 
however,  to  the  sanction  of  a 
similar  body,  thereafter  to  be 
chosen,  and  to  convene,  Novem- 
ber, 1785,  at  Greeneville.  By  an 
Ordinance  of  the  Convention,  at 
its  present  session,  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  members  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  new  State,  should, 
in  the  meantime,  be  chosen,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina,  and  that  when  thus 
chosen,  the  Assembly  should  meet 
and   put   the   new    Government 
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into  operation.  It  did  meet  at  cased  otter  skins  six  shillings, 
the  appointed  time,  in  Joneshoro',  uncased  ditto  five  shillings.  Bacon 
and  organized,  by  appointing  well  cared,  six  pence  per  ponnd; 
Landon  Carter,  Speaker  of  the  good  distilled  rye  whiskey  at  two 
Senate,  and  William  Cage,  Speak-  shillings  six  pence  per  gallon— 
er  of  the  House  of  Commons,  good  peach  or  apple  brandy  at 
Thus  organized,  the  Assembly  three  shillings  per  gallon— good 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  Gov-  neat  and  well  managed  tobacco 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  To  fifteen  shillings  per  hundred, '^ 
this  office  Gen.  Sevier  was  chosen,  and  sobn  ad  infinitum  embracing 
Ajudiciary  system  was  establish-  many  of  the  products  and  fabrics 
ed  also  at  this  first  session.  Da*  of  the  farm,  the  forest,  the  loom, 
vid  Campbell  was  elected  Judge  &c.,  &c. 

ofthe  Superior  Court  and  Joshua  These  provisions  of  the  Frank- 
Gist  and  John  Anderson,  Assist-  lin  Legislature  concerning  its  cur- 
ant  Judges.  The  Assembly  pro-  rency,  have  been  the  source  of 
ceeded  to  adapt  its  legislation  to  much  merriment  and  pleasantry, 
the  new  order  of  public  affairs,  at  the  expense  of  the  Franks, 
and  enacted  a  law  to  ^^  establish  It  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  legal  claims  of  persons  claim-  many  of  the  articles,  which  were 
ing  any  property  under  the  laws  thusdeclared  to  be  a  lawful  tender 
ofKorth  Carolina  in  the  same  man-  in  payment  of  debts,  were,  at 
ner  as  if  the  State  of  Franklin  had  that  moment,  convertible  into 
never  formed  itself  into  a  distinct  specie,  at  the  prices  designated  by 
and  separate  State."  ^^  An  act  for  the  law;  and  all  of  them  certain- 
the  promotion  of  learning" — **  to  ly,  at  a  lower  scale  of  deprecia- 
establish  a  militia  in  the  State" —  tion  than  the  issues  of  many 
^'establishing  several  new  coun-  banks,  considered  since  that  time, 
ties" — *' directing  the  method  of  as  a  legal  currency.  Besides,  in 
electing  members  of  the  Assem-  the  forming  periods  of  society, 
bly" — ^'ascertaining  the  value  of  when  the  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
gold  and  silver,  foreign  coin  and  ral,  have  not  yet  been  merged 
the  paper  currency  now  in  circu-  into  the  commercial  and  manu- 
lation  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  facturing  stages,  where  the  simple 
declare  the  same  a  legal  tender  in  wants  of  a  new  community  con- 
this  State,"  and  for  levying  a  tax  fine  its  exchanges  to  the  bartering 
for  the  support  of  government. —  of  one  commodity,  or  product, 
In  this  act  was  the  following: —  for  another,  there  can  be  but  little 
''  Be  it  enacted  that  it  shall  and  use  for  money.  There  it  does  not 
may  be  lawful  for  the  aforesaid  constitute  wealth,  and  is  scarcely 
land  tax  and  all  free  polls  to  be  the  representative  of  it  On  the 
paid  in  the  following  manner:  frontier,  he  is  the  wealthiest  man, 
good  flax  linen,  ten  hundred  at  not  who  owns  the  largest  amount 
three  shillings  and  six  pence  per  of  wild  lands,  while  thousands  of 
yard,"  and  so  on  for  inferior  acres  around  him  are  vacant  and 
qualities  at  lower  prices.  '^  Good  unappropriated,  or  who  has  money 
clean  beaver  skins  six  shillings;  to  lend,  which  no  one  near  him 
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wishes  or  needs  to  borrow,  bul  he  Legislature,  and  had  doubtless 
whose  guns  and  traps  furnish  the  much  influence  in  hastening  the 
most  peltries,  who  owns  the  largest  measures  adopted  for  the  con- 
flocks  and  herds,  and  whose  cribs  ciliation  and  relief  of  the  Western 
and  barns  aiB  the  fullest,  and  people.  Complaints  were  soon 
whose  house-hold  fabrics  are  the  after  made  to  Governor  Martin, 
most  abundant.  In  a  new  set-  then  Governor  of  the  State,  by 
tlement,  these  are  wealth  and  con-  the  Chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
stitute  its  standard.  tion,    in   which   the   conduct  of 

But  to  return  from  this  digres-  some  of  the  Franklin  officers  was 
sion.  brought  to  the  Govemor^s  atten- 

Haying  appointed  the  officers  tion.  In  reply  to  these  com- 
of  State,  and  provided  for  the  plaints.  Governor  Martin  prepared 
support  of  the  Government  of  a  long  talk  to  Old  Tassel  and 
Franklin,  the  Assembly  authori-  other  warriors  of  the  Cherokee 
zed  a  Treaty  to  be  held  with  the  Nation,  and  also  letters  to  Gen. 
Cherokee  Indians.  Gov.  Sevier  Sevier;  and  to  give  to  these  public 
and  two  others  were  appointed  documents  the  greater  dignity 
Commissioners  who,  on  the  31st  and  importance,  they  were  for- 
of  May,  1785,  met  the  King  and  warded  to  the  West  by  a  special 
Chiefs  of  that  tribe,  when  a  Commissioner,  Major  Henderson, 
treaty  of  friendship  and  boundary  with  special  instructions  to  that 
was  negotiated.  officer,  how  he  should  conduct  the 

Under  the  new  Government,  delicate  negotiations  which  were 
the  county  offices  were  generally  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
conferred  upon  those,  who  already  *'You  will  repair  with  dis- 
held  commissions  under  North  patch,"  says  Governor  Martin, 
Carolina  for  the  same  places.  'Uo  General  Sevier,  and  deliver  to 
This  arrangement  gave  general  him  the  letters  herewith  handed 
satisfiEU^tion.  The  metamorphosis  you,  and  request  his  answer.  You 
from  the  old  to  the  new  order  of  will  make  yourself  acquainted 
things  was  so  noiseless,  gradual,  with  the  transactions  of  the  peo- 
and  imi)erceptible,  it  did  violence  pie  in  the  Western  country,  such 
to  no  one,  produced  no  convul-  as  their  holding  a  Convention, 
sion,  and  for  the  time-being,  rec-  and  learn  whether  the  same  be 
onciled  all  parties  West  of  the  temporary,  to  be  exercised  only 
mountains,  to  the  new  Eegime,  during  the  time  of  the  late  Ces- 
which  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  sion  Act;  and  that  since  the  re- 
successful  experiment  peal  thereof,  they  mean  still  to 

East  of  the  Alleghanies,  how-  consider  themselves  citizens  of 
ever,  this  sudden  dismemberment  North  Carolina,  or  whether  they 
of  the  territory  of  North  Carolina,  intend  the  same  to  be  perpetual, 
produced  surprise,  censure  and  and  what  measures  they  have 
condemnation.  A  rumor  of  the  taken  to  support  such  Govern- 
insurrectionary  tendency  across  ment.  That  you  procure  a  copy 
the  mountain,  had  reached  New-  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
bern   during   the  session  of  the  names  of  such  officers  at  present 
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exercising  the  new  Government. 
That  yoa  be  informed  whether  a 
faction  of  a  few  leading  men  be  at 
the  head  of  this  business,  or 
whether  it  be  the  sense  of  a  large 
majority  o(  the  people,  that  the 
State  be  dismembered  at  this 
crisis  of  affairs,  and  what  laws 
and  resolutions  are  formed  for 
their  future  government ;  and 
also  what  are  the  bounds  of  the 
new  State,  &c.,  &c.  'At  the 
same  time  you  will  conduct  your- 
self with  that  prudence  you  are 
master  of,  in  not  throwing  out 
menaces,  or  making  use  of  any 
language  that  may  serve  to  irri- 
tate persons  concerned  in  the 
above  measures.' '' 

The  authorities  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  not  long  allowed  to  re- 
main in  doubt  upon  the  subject 
of  the  defection  of  the  Western 
counties.  Soon  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Franklin,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  principal  officers, 
a  communication  was  addressed 
to  Alexander  Martin,  Esq.,  Grov- 
ernor  of  North  Carolina,  signed 
by  John  Sevier,  Governor,  and 
Landon  Carter  and  William  Cage 
as  Speakers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Commons  of  the  State  of 
Franklin,  announcing  that  they 
and  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  lately  ceded  to  Con- 
gress, had  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  no  longer  consider- 
ed themselves  under  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  and 
assigning  the  reasons  for  their 
separation.  This  formal  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  officially 
communicated  by  the  function- 
aries of  Franklin,  and  transmitted 


to  the  Executive  of  North  Caro- 
lina, induced  Grovernor  Martin  to 
issue  his  circular  under  date  Dan- 
bury,  April  7, 1785,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Council  requiring  them  to 
meet  him  at  Hillsborough  on  the 
22nd  inst.  In  his  circalar,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Western  counties  ^^  had  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
have  refused,  and  do  refuse  to  pay 
obedience  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty  of  the  same;*'  and  he 
convenes  them  at  Hillsborough 
^Hhen  and  there  in  your  wisdom 
to  deliberate  and  advise  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  be  taken  on  this 
occasion." 

Three  days  after  the  meeting  of 
his  Council,  Gk)v.  Martin  issued  a 
Proclamation  as  follows:  ^^Where- 
as  I  have  received  undoubted  in- 
formation of  the  revolt  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Washington,  Greene 
and  Sullivan  counties,  who  hare 
declared  themselves  independent 
of  the  State  of  North  Carohna  un- 
der the  name  of  the  State  of 
Franklin,"  and  then  convenes  the 
Legislature  on  the  1st  of  June. — 
Upon  the  same  day  he  issued  also 
a  spirited  and  elaborate  Manifesto 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  revolt- 
ed country,  which  is  too  long  to 
be  here  inserted.  Throughout  its 
entire  length,  he  no  where  uses 
the  words  rebellion,  rebel,  disloy- 
alist, disloyalty—traitor  or  treas- 
on. The  calm  words  of  persua- 
sion—of reason  and  argument — 
of  conciliatory  appeals  to  their  in- 
terest—their pride,  and  even  to 
their  past  achievements  in  arms  ai 
King's  Mountain  and  elsewhere, 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
present  position. 
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A  documont-fiach  as  this,  em-  ing  yigor  and  stability  from  a  pro- 
«iiatiiig  from  the  highest  authori-  posed  annexation  of  a  part  of  Yir- 
ty  knovn  to  the  soverdgnty  of  ginia.  Besides  this,  there  was  a 
]^orth  Carolina,  conceived  in  Ian-  charm  in  the  idea  of  independence, 
guage  and  spirit  at  once  concilia-  The  Manifesto  itself  eyidentlycon- 
tory  and  respectfdl,  though  earn-  templated  and  seemed  to  sanction 
est  and  firm,  could  not  be  wholly  a  separation,  as  not  improbable  at 
disregarded,  and  was  not  without  an  early  day;  and,  as  in  the  minds 
its  influence  upon  the  reflecting  of  most  men,  the  question  was  one 
and  considerate.  Copies  of  it,  in  merely  as  to  time,  it  was  almost 
manuscript,  were  distributed  and  unanimously  determined  by  the 
read  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  people  to  maintain  their  present 
new  State.  A  close  scrutiny,  into  position.  The  authorities  of 
the  measure  of  separation  that  Franklin  so  decided  also.  Got. 
bad  been  adopted,  was  instituted.  Sevier,  accordingly,  on  the  14th  of 
A  few  had,  from  the  first,  advised  May,  addressed  to  Gov.  Caswell— 
adherence  to  the  mother  State. —  who  had  succeeded  Martin,  in  the 
Their  number  had  increased  after  executive  chair  of  North  Carolina, 
the  repeal  of  the  Cession  Act.  To  his  Manifesto  in  reply,  exculpa- 
such,  the  Manifesto  of  Gov.  Mar-  ting  the  authorities  and  people  of 
tin  famished  new  weapons  against  Franklin  from  the  charges  set 
Franklin  and  their  present  rulers,  forth  in  the  Manifesto  of  Govern- 
But  no  one  contemplated  or  ad-  or  Martin,  assuring  him  of  the 
vised  a  permanent  connection  be-  continued  regard  and  considern- 
tween  North  Carolina  and  her  tion  cherished  for  the  mother 
Western  counties,  as  a  return  to  State  by  the  Western  people,  first 
their  former  allegiance  must  soon  in  taking  up  and  adopting  her 
be  succeeded  by  another  separa-  Constitution  and  laws  and  other 
tion  from  her,  perhaps  not  less  acts  of  legislation  evincive  of  a 
difficult  or  of  less  questionable  va-  disposition  to  promote  the  mutual 
lidity.  The  policy  of  ceding  benefit  of  each  party,  and  to  con- 
the  Western  territory  to  Congress,  ciliate  all  existing  embarrassments 
might  ultimately  be  re-adopted,  in  accordance  with  right  and  jus- 
and  the  existing   imbecile  condi-  tice. 

tion  of  the  Confederation,  led  no  To  this  counter  manifesto  of  the 
one  to  think  favorably  of  that  al-  Governor  of  Franklin,  Governor 
temative.  A  very  large  majority  Caswell  replied,  under  date,  Kins- 
of  the  people,  therefore,  remained  ton,  N.  C,  June  17,  1785,  in 
firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  which  he  says  that  the  Assembly 
new  Commonwealth.  Its  machin-  of  North  Carolina  had  failed  to 
ery  worked  well.  Law  was  thus  far  meet,  as  requested  by  his  pre- 
eflectually  administered.  Treaties  decessor,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  Indian  sense  of  that  body  could  not  be 
Lands  were  contemplated,  the  had  in  reference  to  the  subjects 
settlements,  were  dally  augment-  pending  between  the  two  parties, 
ing  in  number  and  strength,  and  and  that  the  matter  should  be 
the  new  government  was  acquir-  laid  before  the  next  General  As- 
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sembly.  But  he  warns  Goyernor  Ataembly  of  Fianklin  met  agmm, 
Sevier  not  to  consider  this  as  and  legislated  further  in  promo- 
giving  countenance,  by  the  Ex-  tion  of  tl\e  ulterior  views  of  the 
ecutive  of  the  State,  to  any  new  Government,  encouraging  an 
measures  lately  pursued  by  the  expedition  down  the  Tennessee 
Western  people.  The  tone  of  river  on  its  Western  side  and  to 
Gov.  Caswell's  letter  is  not  only  take  possession  of  the  great  bend 
courteous  but  kind.  of  that  river,  under  titles  derived 

Grovemor  Sevier  further  writes,  from  the  State  of  Greorgia. 
October  17, 1785,  that  the  Frank*      In  the  meantime,  Col.  Joseph 
lin   Assembly   had    appointed  a  Martin,  who  had  received  the  ap- 
Commissioner   to    wait    on   the  pointment   of  Indian  Agent  for 
North   Carolina  Assembly,  with  North   Carolina,    visited    Chota 
some  resolves  entered  .into  by  the  and  other  Cherokee  towns  and  re- 
former; and  goes  on  to  assure  his  ported  to  Governor  Caswell  that 
Excellency  ^^  that  it  was  not  from  the  rapid  encroachments  of  the 
any  disgust  or  uneasiness,    that  people  of  the  new  State  upon  the 
we  had  while  under  the  parent  Indian  lands,  together  with  Talks 
State,  that  occasioned  the  separa-  from   the   Western     Tribes  and 
tion,"  and  ^^  that  at  the  time  of  from  the  Spaniards,  indicated  re- 
our  declaration,  we  had  not  the  newed  hostilities  by  the  Indians, 
most  distant  idea  that  we  should  instigated  by  Spain,  which  now 
give  any  umbrage  to  our  parent  claimed   much   of   the  Western 
State,  but,  on   the   other  hand,  country,  and  the  exclusive  navi- 
thought  your  Legislature  tolerated  gation  of   the   Mississippi  river. 
the   separation.     I  am  able,    in  This  intelligence  had  previously 
truth,  to  say  that  the  people  of  reached  the  people  of  Franklin, 
this  country  wish  to  do  nothing  and   Airnished   additional    argn- 
that  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  ments  for  a  continued  separation 
honor  and  interest  of  each  party:  from   North   Carolina.      As  the 
they  regard  North  Carolina  with  interests  and  dangers  of  the  West- 
particular     affection,     and    will  em  people   were   peculiar,    they 
never  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  chose  to  exercise  the  control  of 
whatever  may  concern  her  honor  their  own  policy  and    means  of 
and  safety,  and  our  hearty  and  defence,  and  to  adapt  these  to  the 
kind  wishes  will  always  attend  the  exigencies  of  their  own  condition, 
parent  State."  Mutual   exposure    and   common 

Before  this  letter  was  written,  wants  had  generated  a  close  al- 
Governor  Sevier  had  already  con-  liance  between  themselves,  and 
eluded  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  co-termi- 
the  Indians,  and  felt  neither  the  nous  section  of  Virginia;  and 
disposition  nor  necessity  of  re-  the  contagion  of  independ^ice 
plying  to  a  part  of  Gov.  Caswell's  and  separation  soon  extended  to 
letter  which  related  to  Indian  Washington  county,  of  that  State, 
Affairs.  It  seems  to  have  been  and  threatened  the  dismember^ 
wholly  disregarded  West  of  the  ment  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
mountains  ;    for  in   August   the  Patrick  Henry  was,  at  that  time. 
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in  the  Execniive  Chair,  and  mach 
83  he  had,  in  1776,  advocated  the 
separation  of  the  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  he  now  opposed, 
with  equal  earnestness,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  State  of  Yir- 
ginia.  In  his  Message  to  the 
Legislature,  he  comlMited  the 
measure  at  great  length,  and  with 
his  usual  ability;  but  like  Martin 
and  Caswell,  advised  moderation 
and  leniency  with  the  disaffected 
people  of  Western  Virginia. — 
These  malcontents  had  proposed 
a  new  Constitution,  and  such 
boundaries  for  their  new  State, 
under  the  name  of  FranJclandy  as 
embraced  not  only  the  people  and 
State  of  Franklin,  but  much  of 
the  territory  of  Virginia,  and  the 
present  Kentucky,  on  the  North, 
and  of  Greorgia^  and  what  is  now 
Alabama,  on  the  South— extend- 
ing to  the  streams  that  are  the 
affluents  of  Mobile  Bay.  The 
Western  soldiery  had  carried  their 
conquests  nearly  to  these  limits, 
and  it  was  propably  the  right  of 
conquest  alone,  which  suggested 
the  extent  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth. This  magnificent  profet 
of  the  Virginia  Franks,  received 
the  support  of  few  men  anywhere, 
and  was  abandoned  soon  after  by 
its  friends. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  with 
the  revolted  people  of  Korth  Car- 
olina. They  continued  to  exer* 
cise  all  the  functions  of  an  inde- 
pendent government,  and  under 
forms  anomalous  and  perplexing 
beyond  example,  were  adopting 
measures  to  improve  and  perfect 
their  sgrstem,  and  maintain  their 
integrity  and  separation.  Thus 
&r  they  had  legislated  and  had 
administered  law,  had  held  treat- 


ies and  acquired  territory,  under 
the  expedient  of  a  temporary 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and 
existing  laws  of  the  parent  State. 
It  remained  yel[  for  the  people  to 
adopt  or  reject  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Convention,  to  whom  that 
duty  belonged.  That  body,  and 
also  the  Franklin  Assembly,  at  its 
August  session,  had  recommended 
to  the  people  to  choose  a  Conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
the  proposed  Constitution,  or  of 
altering  it  as  they  should  instruct. 
The  election  was  held  accordingly. 
The  instrument  that  had  been 
prepared  had  excited  acrimoni- 
ous debates  and  great  contrariety 
of  opinion.  Some  of  its  provi- 
sions being  novel,  were  viewed  as 
innovations  upon  the  laws  and 
usages  to  which  the  voters  had 
been  accustomed.  Instructions 
were  poured  in  upon  the  Conven- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  country 
in  opposition  to  the  exceptionable 
clauses.  Such  diversity  of  opin- 
ion existed  as  to  cause  its  imme- 
diate rejection.  The  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina  was  then  pre- 
sented for  the  new  State,  and  be- 
ing slightly  altered  or  remodeled, 
was  adopted.  A  variety  of  names 
was  proposed  for  the  new  Com- 
monwealth. Some  were  for  call- 
ing it  Franklin  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  others 
Frankland,  as  the  land  of  free- 
men. But  by  a  small  majority  it 
was  decided  to  name  it  Franklin.* 

•  For  a  copy  of  this  rejected  Consti- 
tution of  Franklin,  see  Ramsey's  Hlsto- 
of  Tennessee,  page  825  to  334,  as  there 
copied  from  the  original  pamphlet  con- 
tain ing  it.  That  pamphlet,  with  the 
author's  library  and  extensive  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  antiquities  Ac, 
was  burned  together  with  his  office 
and  residence,  by  Burnside  In  1868. 
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Before  its  adjoumment,  the  Con-  In  the  meantime,  petitions  were 
yention  appointed  General  Cocke  forwarded  by  the  Western  people, 
to  present  the  Constitution  as  both  to  Congress  and  to  the  Leg- 
adopted,  and  a  memorial  to  Con-  islatore  of  North  Carolina,  in  be- 
gress  applying  for  admission  into  half  of  the  new  State,  asking 
the  Union.  He  was  not  received,  their  favorable  consideration  of 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  the  policy  of  separation.  It  was 
mission.  hoped    that     public     aentiment 

Greeneville  had  now  beeome  the  would  bo  propitiated,  and  general 
seat  of  the  new  Grovemment.  Its  harmony  be  restored;  but  new 
Court  House  was  built  of  unhewn  elements  of  strife  had  arisen  dor- 
logs  and  covered  with  clapboards,  ing  the  session  of  the  Convention, 
and  at  first  was  occupied  by  the  and  new  topics  of  discussion  had 
Court  without  a  floor  or  a  loft. —  been  thrown  out  among  the  peo- 
Inthis  simple  and  unpretending  pie.  The  dissentients  comprised  in 


chamber,  the  third  Franklin  Con-  their  number,  ^uch  of  the 
venUon  was  held,  and  there  the  dom  and  virtue  of  the  body  to 
elaborated  and  original  Constitu-  which  they  belonged.  The  Depn- 
tion  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ties  in  the  Convention  had  dis- 
Frankland  was  presented,  angrily  sented;  their  constituents  them- 
discussed,  analyzed  and  rejected,  selves  could  not  harmonize:  but 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  gradually  they  acquiesced  in  the 
of  Franklin  adopted.  In  it  the  existing  order  of  things  at  home. 
Commons  assembled  and  delibera-  But,  abroad,  there  existed  a 
ted,  while  the  Senate  convened  in  farther  source  of  dissatis&ction. 
the  old  court  room  in  Carr's  house,  The  Spaniards  and  the  French 
wliich  at  this  time  had  become  were  making  great  efforts  to  en- 
the  village  tavern.  Greeneville  be-  gross  the  trade  with  the  Indians, 
camethepermanent  capital  of  the  Several  of  their  agents,  well  sap- 
new  State,  the  seat  of  its  Legisla-  plied  with  the  proper  goods,  were 
ture,  and  the  place  where  the  Grov-  now  on  the  Korth  side  of  the 
emor  met  his  Council  of  State  and  Tennessee  river.  The  Governor 
projected  and  matured  the  meas-  of  New-Orleans  and  West-Florida 
ures  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  ad-  had  sent  orders  to  the  Chickasam 
ministration.  Most  loyal  amongst  to  banish  from  the  country  all 
the  loyal  to  Sevier  and  to  Frank-  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
lin  were  the  inhabitants  of  Greene  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  King, 
county.  There  resided  many  of  whilst  amongst  the  Cherokees  and 
his  captains  and  most  of  his  offl-  other  Southern  Tribes,  there  were 
cers  of  State.  They  were  the  last  emissaries  from  the  Northern  In- 
to abandon— they  never  did  aban-  dians,  endeavoring  to  form  an 
don  him.  Some  of  them  may  not  alliance,  offensive,  and  deiensiYe 
have  supported  the  Governor  of  against  the  United  States,  and 
Franklin,  but  none  of  them  re-  stimulating  into  life  the  bad  pas- 
fhsed  their  support  to  John  Se-  sions  of  savages  against  the  set- 
vier.  tiers  on  the  exposed  frontier. 
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NINA— HEB  EYES. 

I  ENOW  the  summers  that  can  speak 

As  to  the  olive  of  thy  cheek; 
And  of  the  gentle  lineage,  rare, 

That  crowns  the  midnight  of  thy  hair; 
But  whence,  {donH  send  me  to  the  skies) 

The  splendor,  Nina,  of  those  eyes  I 

Now,  Nina!  there's  your  needle;  knit! 

With  lashes  drooped  a  little  bit;— 
Letter  to  write,  and  much  afhtid 

Of  writing  sun-lit  I— give  me  shade! 
Nay  I  there^s  a  glimmer  round  your  lips, 

And  now  you'll  dazzle—"  past  eclipsel" 

As  is  the  raiment  of  a  knight 

Badiant  with  living  light; 
Burnished  as  for  the  last  excess 

Of  Honor  and  of  Grentleness— 
So  Nina,  (now  look  up  a  bit) 

Thine  eyesi  Look  on  I  my  letter's  writ. 


GRANT  AND  LEE. 

Who,  to-day,  would  not  rather  the  right  of  ten  millions  of  free- 
he  General  Lee,  the  re&eZ,  with  his  men  to  local  self-government  may 
character  for  truth  and  noble-  be  questioned;  as  the  duty  to  re- 
ness  of  soul  unsullied  even  by  the  sist  encroachment  upon  vested 
breath  of  suspicion,  than  to  be  and  vital  rights  may  be  question- 
General  Grant,  the  Layalietj  dis-  ed;  as  the  doctrine,  in  short, 
honored  by  treachery,  and  dis-  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of 
graced  by  fiilsehood?  "  If  any,  Independence,  and  implied  in  the 
speak,  for  him  have  I  offended."  Federal  Constitution,  (as  constru- 

Who,    we    repeat,    would   not  edby  Jefferson  and  Madison  in 

rather  be  General  Lee,  whose  hon-  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Beso- 

or  as  a  man,  and  whose  patriot-  lutions)  may  be  questioned,  and 

ism  as  an  American  citizen  may  not  otherunsel    Lee — crowned  with 

only  be  questioned  as  the  right  of  the  honor  and   affection   of  hia 

revolution  may  be  questioned;  as  people— with  a  fame  as  wide  as 
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'Civilization— calmly  and  confi-  matter  of  high  public  concern; 
dently  appealing  to  time  to  do  cornered  in  a  base  falsehood,  and 
justice  to  his  judgment,  his  mo-  publicly  exposed  by  the  President 
tiyesand  his  record:  who  would  of  the  United  States  and  his  Gain- 
not  prefer  to  be  such  a  man,  than  net;  humiliated,  reft  of  personal 
to  be  Grant,  standing  self-convict-  honor,  and  ^^none  so  poor  to  do 
ed  of  treachery  to  a  friend,  who  him  reverence  P^-^Logan  County 
had  confided  in  his  honor  in  a  {Ohio)  Ouzette. 


THE  MINEBAL  BSS0X7RCES  OF  ^USSISSIFPI. 


The  geographical  position  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  so  near 
the  delta  of  the  great  river,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  even  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Alleghany  range,  is 
not  such  as  to  raise  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer,  the  presumption 
of  much  mineral  wealth.  And 
indeed,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
phrase  is  usually  understood, 
Mississippi  cannot  rank  high 
alongside  of  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  or  even  her  sister  State 
of  Tennessee.  The  geological 
formations  of  the  State  are  such 
as,  according  to  all  experience, 
preclude  the  occurrence  of  metal- 
lic ores,  with  the  single  exception 
of  iron.  In  the  formation  cover- 
ing a  few  townships,  of  the  ex- 
treme Korth-east,  lead  might 
possibly  occur;  but  no  indication 
of  its  presence  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, either  there  or  in  the  ad- 
joining States.  Lumps  of  rich 
lead  ore  are,  it  is  true,  not  un* 
commonly  found  on  the  surface, 
all  over  the  State;  but  this  very 
universality  of  occurrence  proves 
the  action  of  some  distributive 
agency,  independent  of  the  neigh- 


borhood of  mines.  The  minerals 
which  are  sometimes  found  as- 
sociated with  the  lead  ore 
(^'  galena '')  in  these  lumps,  such 
as  Heavy  Spar  and  Zinc  Blende, 
seem  to  point  to  Arkansas  as 
their  home;  and  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence  near  the  sites  of 
old  Indian  villages,  or  the  custom- 
ary trails  of  the  same  people,  sug- 
gests that  it  is  they  who  have  left 
these  mineral  erratics  where  we 
find  them;  since  this  ore  was,  and 
is  now,  used  by  them,  both  for 
paint  and  ammunition. 

Iron  ore  (brown  hematite,  and 
ochre)  is  widely  distributed  all 
over  the  State,  though  not  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  A  brown 
sand-stone  (whose  quartz  grains 
are  cemented  by  brown  hematitie, 
and  whose  curious  concretionary 
forms,  and  constant  occurrence  on 
the  crests  of  ridges,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  remark)  is  very 
commonly  thought  to  be  an 
available  iron  ore.  In  reality,  the 
amount  of  sand  generally  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  iron  ore  cement 
contained  in  the  rock;  and  even 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
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amount  of  available  ore  in  a  din- 
gle locality^  or  within  convenient 
reach  of  a  furnace,  ib  usually  in- 
eufficient  to  justify  the  establish- 
ment of  iron  works  on  a  large 
«cale.  For  while  these  ores  would 
yield  an  excellent  quality  of 
metal,  the  superior  advantages 
enjoyed  by  adjoining  States 
(whose  coal  and  iron  ore  are 
sometimes  extracted  from  the 
48ame  mine)  would  render  compe- 
tition hopeless  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  occurrence,  at  times,  of 
layers  of  pure  fibrous  hematite 
ore,  but  more  especially  of  that 
arch-deceiver  of  the  unwary,  Iron 
pyrites  or  sulphide  of  iron,  has 
given  rise  to  innumerable  mining 
stories  all  over  the  State.  In  the 
most  unpromising  localities,  shafts 
and  galleries  have  been  excavated 
in  the  loose  marine  sands  of  the 
age  of  the  chalk,  in  pursuit  of  the 
*' indications''  given  by  silvery 
spangles  of  mica  or  concretions  of 
iron  pyrites,  formed  around  some 
fossil  stem,  or  between  layers  of 
lignitized  wood.  Loud  and  angry 
have  been  the  contradictions,  and 
sometimes  denunciations  experi- 
enced by  the  writer,  when  en* 
gaged  in  the  ungrateful  task  of 
undeceiving  those  who,  not  un- 
frequently  led  on  by  designing 
rogues,  were  wasting  their  sub- 
etance  and  their  hopes  upon  the 
hopeless  search.  The  mysterious 
disappearance  at  times,  from  the 
pockets  of  these  miners,  of  a  treas- 
ured *' sulphur  ball"  of  golden 
tint,  more  often  led  them  to  be- 
lieve themselves  robbed  by  an  in- 
sidious enemy,  than  to  attribute 
the  holes  in  their  pockets  to  the 
black  powder  of  copperas  some- 


times found  in  their  coat-lining. 

With  greater  show  of  reason, 
gold  has  been  sought  in  the  ex- 
tensive beds  of  gravel  and  shingle 
which  exist  in  some  portions  of  the 
State.  Unfortunately,  these  beds 
are  not  situated  at  the  foot  of  gold- 
bearing  mountains,  as  is  the  case 
in  California  and  elsewhere.  The 
nearest  gold-bearing  rocks  in  the 
direction  from  which  these  beds 
have  received  their  material,  are 
those  of  south  Missouri,  and  those 
not  very  rich.  And  as  for  what 
might  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  far  West  through  the 
Missouri  valley,  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  considerably  dilu- 
ted by  the  time  it  reached  Missis- 
sippL  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  only  in  a  single  instance, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  gold  been 
washed  out  of  Mississippi  gravel, 
to  wit:  three  spangles,  just  large 
enough  to  be  identified  as  gold, 
out  of  20  bushels  of  gravel  and 
sand. 

Among  the  rocks  composing 
this  gravel,  we  find  not  unfre- 
quently  rounded  fragments  of 
agate,  chalcedony,  carnelian,  etc., 
forming  handsome  gems  when 
polished.  These,  of  course,  are 
derived  from  higher  latitudes. — 
But  at  times,  gems  equally  hand- 
some may  be  cut  from  the  great 
variety  of  fossil  silicifled  wood, 
which  occurs  both  in  the  tertiary 
and  the  more  recent  formations  of 
the  State. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  not 
to  have  had  to  meet  in  the  field 
the  latest  delusions  on  the  subject 
of  petroleum,  supposed  to  be  indi- 
cated in  various  sections  of  the 
State,  by  the  beds  of  tertiary  lig- 
nite; whose  nauseous  taste,  when 
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imparted  to  the  waters  flowing 
fh>in  them,  was  supposed  to  be  an 
unfailing  indication  of  ^'  oil." 

Less  unreasonable  are  the  exx>ec- 
tations  of  a  company  organized 
with  the  intention  of  boring  for  oil 
at  Eastport,  on  the  Tennessee  riv- 
er; where  at  least  the  oil-bearing 
formation  exists,  and  the  rocks, 
in  places,  have  a  most  obnoxious 
odor  of  bitumen.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Eastport  is  just  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  basin  towards 
the  centre  of  which  (viz:  in  Law- 
rence county,  Ala.,)  oil  has  been 
found  abundantly.  So  that  in  all 
probability  the  Eastport  explorers 
will  be  boring  away  from  the  oil, 
rather  than  towards  it. 

But  there  are,  in  that  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  other  mate- 
rials about  whose  existence  and 
value  there  can  be  no  doubt. — 
For  over  four  miles  along  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  the  heights  border- 
ing its  banks  consist  in  great  part 
of  an  excellent  hydraulic  lime- 
stone, known  thereabouts  as 
^'  black  slate;"  and  extensive  out- 
crops of  the  same  exist  father  in- 
land, on  Yellow  Creek.  Its  qual- 
ity varies  somewhat,  but  accord- 
ing to  both  analysis  and  prac- 
tical test,  the  ^'  setting"  and  hard- 
ening qualities  of  the  cement  made 
of  the  rock  from  three  different 
localities,  are  equal  to  those  of 
the  best  in  market. 

Overlying  this  rock  we  find  in 
vicinity  of  Eastport  a  singular 
material— the  residue,  as  it  seems, 
of  a  decomposition  of  the  solid 
homstone  occuring  in  the  region; 
and  consiBting  of  almost  chemi- 
cally pure  silvex  in  the  form  of  a 
fine,  starchlike  powder,  and  of 
pearly    whiteness.      At    several 


points,  this  stratum  has  been 
found  10  feet  thick,  and  readily 
accessible  by  gallery  workings.— 
With  a  very  little  judicions  prep- 
aration of  the  mass  as  obtainable 
on  the  large  scale,  it  forms  a  ma- 
terial which,  on  aocount  of  it» 
purity  and  easy  fhsion  in  conse- 
quence of  its  naturally  fine  grain, 
could  scarcely  be  excelled  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  It  is  far 
purer  than  any  natural  sand;  or  a 
somewhat  similar  material  found 
in  Virginia  and  now  largely  con- 
sumed in  New  York  city.  Prac- 
tical tests  made  with  the  Eastport 
silvex,  both  at  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  proved  highly  satisfactory: 
but  owing  i)erhaps  to  a  want  of 
technical  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  en- 
terprise, the  shipment  of  the  sub- 
stance to  the  glass-houses  does 
not  appear  to  have  realized  the 
exi)ectations  which,  with  proper 
management,  could  scarcely  hare 
failed  to  be  fulfilled. 

A  little  £Eirther  south,  still  in 
the  county  of  Tishomingo,  we 
find  a  very  extensive  and  unusu- 
ally thick  bed  of  a  white  pipe- 
clay, of  such  purity  as  to  have 
served  extensively  the  purpose, 
not  only  of  whitewash,  bnt  also  of 
"it7y-toW«e."  This  clay  is  high- 
ly refractory  in  the  fire,  and  at 
many  points  occurs  intermixed 
with  white  silvex  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, the  mass  might  without  fu- 
ther  addition  be  worked  into  fire- 
brick of  the  best  quality.  The 
whitest  of  queens-ware  could,  of 
course,  be  made  with  ease;  and 
even  porcelain  might,  with  the 
proi)er  additions,  be  manufiictor- 
ed  from  it,  so  small  is  the  amount 
of  impurities  in  the 
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In  Btiong  contrast  with  the  lat-  these  soils  does  not  come  within 
ter,  there  occors  on  the  western  the  limits  or  pnrport  of  the  pres- 
edgeofthe  stratum  a  deposit  of  ent  article;  but  however  much 
(originally  white)  clay  so  strongly  may  be  said  in  their  favor,  they 
tinged  with  peroxide  of  iron,  as  to  are  assuredly  not  as  ^^  inexhaust- 
suggest  its  use  as  a  p^;ment;  I  ible"  as  enthusiastic  writers  have 
have  long  used  it  as  ^^red  chalk."  caused  them  to  be  reputed.  With- 
The  stratum  is  over  15  feet  thick  out  especially  discussing  the  mer- 
and  probably  miles  in  extent.  its  of  the  system  of  culture  here- 

in the  article  of  plastic,  and  tofore  pursued,  it  may  safely  be 
especially  of  potter's  clay,  few  said  that  it  has  been  fearfully  ex- 
States  probably  can  compete  with  haustive;  having  laid  waste,  or 
Mississippi,  both  as  to  quantity,  rather  perhaps,  having  brought 
quality  and  variety.  .  In  truth,  in  about  a  condition  of  chronic  de- 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  *^  Flat-  bility,  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
woods"  region  of  the  State,  the  finest  uplands  of  the  State.  These 
soil  seems  more  suited  to  the  pot-  soils  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be 
ter's  lathe  than  to  agricultural  exhausted  save  where,  by  dint  of 
purposes,  and  destined  to  become  sheer  neglect,  they  have  been 
the  Staffordshire  of  the  South-  worn  away  by  the  unchecked  ac- 
west.  The  home  demand  of  the  tion  of  rains  until  red  sand  or 
State  for  pottery  is  already  to  hardpan  alone  remain.  Other- 
some  extent  supplied  by  home  wise,  their  surface  only  has  thus 
productionof  (for  the  most  part)  far  been  scratched,  so  that  deeper 
ware  of  excellent  quality;  but  tillage  with  stimulant  manures 
there  is  much  room  for  increase  and  a  wiser  system  of  culture  will 
as  well  as  improvement  in  this  generally  suffice  to  reclaim  them, 
respect,  considering  the  abund-  But  tp»(Aout  the  use  of  stimulants, 
ance  and  excellence  of  materials,  this  would  be  but  a  weary  task; 
It  is  only  in  the  prairie  regions  of  and  little  likely  to  be  performed 
the  State,  and  in  the  ^'Cane  had  those  substances  to  be  brought 
Hills"  bordering  the  Mississippi  from  a  distance  and  paid  for  by 
river  south  of  Yicksburg,  that  the  barrel  or  ton  with  hard  cash, 
these  clays  do  not  habitually  oo-  Fortunately,  nature  has  vouch- 
cur;  though  belonging  to  forma-  safed  to  the  State  such  an  abund- 
tions  reaching  from  the  lower  ere-  ant  supply  of  natural  fertilizers 
taceous  to  the  quaternary  period,  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  ter- 
If  it  be  asked  which  of  the  ge-  ritories  of  equal  extent.  Nor  are 
ological  formations  of  the  State  is  these  stimulants  only,  but  in  a 
practically  the  most  important,  great  degree  true,  nutritive  ma- 
we  should  refer  the  inquirer  to  nures. 

the  later  deposits  of  the  quatema-  The  marU  of  Mississippi  consti- 
ry,  constituting  the  basis  of  the  tute  probably  the  most  valuable 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  coun-  of  her  mineral  resources;  for  they 
try— viz:  the  soils  that  once  caused  insure  the  permanent  fertility  of 
cotton  to  be  king,  however  errone-  lands  which,  however  rich  at  first, 
ously.  A  detailed  consideration  of  must  inevitably  be  rendered  ster- 
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ile  before  long  by  severe  cropping  remain  with  the  greenaand  after 

without  returns  to  the  soil;  as  is  washing.    But  in  either  case,  the 

still  almost  universally  the  pre-  value  of  the  resulting  material  ma 

vailing  practice  west  of  the  Alle-  a  fertilizer  is  such  as  notorional j 

ghany   ranges.      The   supply  of  will  bear  considerable  traosporta* 

guano  and  artificial  manures  is  so  tion,  even  by  railroad.    But  the 

hopelessly  inadequate  to  a  general  nuun  body  of  the  marl  region  of 

demand,    that  deposits  of  marls  South  Mississippi  extends  across 

and  greensands  must  before  long  the  State  with  a  width  of  25  to  30 

rise   to  an    importance  scarcely  miles,  North  of  a  line  drawn  from 

second  to  that  of  coal  beds;  wit-  Yicksburg  to  Winchester,  on  the 

ness   the  marl-beds  of  Virginia,  Chickasawhay  river;  it  is  there- 

whose  quality  nevertheless  is,  on  fore  traversed  by  five  riven  either 
the  whole,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  now  navigable  or  easily  rendered 

the  Mississippi  marls.    Inthelat-  so,  viz:  the  Mississippi,  Yaasoo, 

ter  a  large  proportion  of  <7reen«a9u2  Big  Black,  Pearl  and  Chickasaw- 

gralns  is  widely  diffused  through  hay.    It  is  easy  to  foresee  that 

the  calcareous  mass;   thus  com-  whenever  a  rational  system    c€ 

bining   the  stimulating  qualities  /arming  shall  replace  the  ezhaos- 

of  a  marl  with  the  directly  fertili-  'tive  process  of  planting,  hereto- 

zing   ones   of   the    New   Jersey  fore   pursued,  these  streams,    as 

greensands  which  now  forms  an  well   as  their  larger  tributaries, 

important  article  of  trade  in  that  will  be  made  available  for  the  die- 

and  the  surrounding  States.    For  tribution  over  a  wider  area,  of  the 

transportation  to  a  distance,  the  really    inexhaustible   deposits  of 

greensand  is  concentrated  by  me-  fertilizers,  here  provided  by  na- 

chanical  separation  from  the  in-  ture. 

ert  particles  of  the  crude  material ;  North  Mississippi,  also,  has  its 


an  operation  which,  of  course,  is  greensand  marl  beds,  of  the 
equally  practicable  in  MississippL  age  and  character  as  those  of 
Thus,  for  example,  the  greensand  New  Jersey,  and  covering  a  goodly 
material  occurring  at  Yaiden  Sta-  area  in  the  counties  of  Tippah, 
tion  on  the  Mississippi  Central  Pontotoc,  and  Chickasaw.  Being 
railroad,  as  well  as  on  the  Big  situated  mainly  on  a  dividing 
Black  river,  and  in  adjoining  por-  ridge  (between  the  waters  of  the 
tions  of  Attala  county,  is  easily  Tombigby  and  Tallahatchie,) 
separated  by  washing  into  green-  these  beds  are  not  as  accessible  as 
sand  almost  pure  (containing  those  of  the  Southern  marl  region, 
about  9  per  cent  of  potash)  and  though  not  out  of  reach  of  the 
coarse  siliceous  sands.  Similar  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
conditions  exist  on  the  Chicka-  likely,  at  a  future  time,  to  com- 
sawhay  river  and  its  tributaries,  mand  the  building  of  branch  roads, 
convenient  to  the  Mobile  and  The  quality  of  these  cretaceous 
Ohio  railroad;  as  also  in  part  of  greensand  marls,  though  excellent 
the  region  traversed  by  the  Y icks-  at  numerous  points,  is  not  on  the 
burg  and  Meridian  road.  In  the  whole,  equal  to  that  of  the  ter- 
latter  localities,  some  lime  would  tiary  marls,  above  referred  to. 
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The  ^*  Botten  Limestone  "-—the  more   energetic   by  the  burning 

chalk-like  rock,    underlying  the  process. 

rich  prairie  country  of  Eastern  Very  good  limestone  for  quick- 
Mississippi,  through  the  centre  of  lime,  however,  occurs  at  nu- 
which  runs  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  merous  points,  both  in  the 
railroad^is  itself  a  marl  which  Northern  and  Southern  marl 
elsewhere  would  be  valued,  and  regions;  as  also  in  some  localities 
will,  doubtless,  hereafter  be  ap-  on  the  carboniferous  area  of 
predated  where  it  is  readily  ac-  Tishomingo  county,  where  it  is 
cessible.  For,  though  its  fer*  almost  chemically  pure  carbonate 
tillzing  effects,  when  used  by  it-  of  lime. 

self,  are  far  behind  those  of  the  Next  in  importance  to  the  marls 
marls  thus  far  mentioned,  it  is  are  the  Lignite  or  Brown  Coal 
peculiarly  adapted  to  use  as  a  beds  of  the  State.  Little  heeded 
composting  material ;  the  fine  as  they  have  been  thus  far,  in  a 
state  of  division  to  which  it  is  country  of  purely  agricultural 
readily  reduced,  together  with  a  pursuits,  and  for  the  most  part, 
certain  amount  of  clay,  which  it  covered  with  forests  (which  the 
usually  contains,  rendering  it  cultivator  treats  as  his  particular 
nearly  equal  to  burnt  lime  for  this  enemies,  industriously  destroying 
purpose.  And  while  speaking  of  every  tree  within  his  fence  fh>m 
this  rock,  I  may  mention  that  the  outset,)  they  must  rapidly  as- 
much  of  it  will  answer  for  the  sert  their  intrinsic  importance,  in 
manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement,  proportion  as  the  change  in  our 
this  being  especially  the  case,  habits  of  production,  rendered 
where,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  imperative  by  the  consequences  of 
natives,  it  has  been  found  unfit  the  late  war,  shall  have  been  more 
for  quicklime.  Almost  all  the  fully  appreciated  and  carried  into 
lime  burnt  from  this  rock,  has,  practice.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
more  or  less,  hydraulic  proper-  to  dwell  upon  the  practical  im-> 
ties;  for  which  reason,  it  should  portance  of  immense  beds  of  a  ma- 
not  be  pitted  for  any  length  of  terial  capable  of  replacing  pit  coal 
time,  but  used  soon  after  slaking,  wherever  an  inferior  article  will 
The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  answer  the  purpose.  These  beds 
white  marls  of  South  Mississippi,  extend  from  near  the  Tennessee 

Most  of  the  lime  used  in  the  line,  in  Tippah  county,  along  the 

(North-eastern)  prairie  region  is  Western  edge  of  the  **  Flatwoods" 

made  of  this  rock,  and  some  of  (a  level  tract  bordering,  on  the 

it  is  pure  enough  for  plastering.  West,  the  cretaceous   or  prairie 

For  agricultural  purposes,  no  bet-  region  of  the  Tombigby)  to  the 

ter  article  need  be  desired,  unless  Northern  limit  of  the  tertiary  marl 

it  be  such  as  is  made  from  some  of  region,  before  defined;   being  es- 

the   limestones  alternating   with  pecially  developed  in  the  counties 

the  marl  strata,  in  the  marl  region,  of  Calhoun,  Choctaw,    Winston, 

e.  g.  near  Pontotoc;  which  is  al-  and  Neshoball,  thus  far,  distant 

most  as  rich  in  greensand  grains  from  railroads  actually  in  opera- 

as  the  marl  itself,  and   rendered  tion.    The  projected   line  of  the 
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New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Great  stones,  whose  occurrence  is  confin- 
Korthern  railroad,  however  will  ed  to  limited  areas.  Bat  the  best 
traverse  the  heart  of  the  region.       of  brick  clay  abounds  everywhere, 

On  the  waters  of  the  Talla-  forming  the  subsoil;  and  when* 
hatchie  and  Yallabusha  rivers,  ever  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
these  beds  connect  directly  with  sandstone  shall  be  duly  apprecia- 
those  which,  frequently  cropping  ted,  the  superabundant  and  beau- 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Mis*  tiftdly  variegated  sands  underly- 
sissippi  bottom,  down  to  Yicks-  ing  that  subsoil  will  form  a  most 
burg,  were  perhaps  the  first  no-  eligible  material, 
ticed.  Here,  the  Missfasippi  and  g^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
Tennessee  radroad,  from  Mem-  abundantly  in  many  portions  of 
phis  to  Grenada,  travewes  their  ^y^^  g^^^^  ^  ^^^  mentioned, 
region  of  occurrence;  and  at  Wa* 

ter  Valley,  the  machine  shops  of  If,  finally,  we  condder  the 
the  Mississippi  Central  railroad  quantity  and  quality  of  water  avail- 
are  in  part  supplied  from  a  bed  in  able  to  the  inhabitants  of  Missis- 
the  ''Otuckalofa  Hills."  The  sippi,  the  State  might,  in  the 
want  of  the  careftil  cording  and  whole,  be  said  to  be  but  poorly 
seasoning  requured  by  this  kind  of  watered,  were  it  not  for  the  fiu^* 
fuel,  to  counteract  its  tendency  to  ty  with  which  arteaian,  or  at 
cleave  and  crumble,  has  thus  far  least,  bored  wells  in  which  the 
stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  the  water  rises  to  within  convenient 
appreciation  it  will  be  certain  to  reach,  can  be  obtained  where  seep 
receive,  when  better  known.  wells  are  impracticable.    Snch  is 

The  workable  beds  are  from  3  the  case  in  the  cretaceous,  as  well 
to  12  feet  in  thickness,  and  mostly  as  in  the  tertiary  or  southern 
accessible  by  galleries  into  the  marl  region.  In  the  former,  bored 
hillsides.  wells  are  almost  universally  used; 

In  connection  with  these  beds,  or  in  the  latter,  but  few  attempts 
at  least  in  the  clays  usually  accom-  have  been  made,  whose  failnre 
panying  them,  there  have  some-  was  evidently  owing  purely  to  in- 
times  been  found  small  deposits  of  a  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
mineral  greatly  resembling  true  workmen.  Having  studied  the 
coal,  or  Asphaltum.  The  substance  region  with  special  reference  to 
is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  this  subject,  I  feel  confident  that 
a  fossilized  resin,  which  at  times  even  fiowing  wells  can  be  obtain* 
occurs  almost  in  its  fresh  state,  ed  there  at  many  points;  and  the 
resembling  ^*  sweet  gum."  As  matter  is  the  more  worthy  of  the 
may  be  supposed,  its  quantity  is  serious  consideration  of  the  in- 
quite  insignificant,  rarely  reach-  habitants,  because  instead  of  re- 
ing  a  bushel;  and  of  course  it  has  sorting  to  cisterns,  a  large  portion 
no  connection  with  petroleum  of  the  population  are  medicating 
wells.  themselves  continually  with  wa- 

As  regards  building  materials,  ters  obtained  in  shallow  wells,  or 
it  may  be  said  that  the  State  is  from  springs,  and  so  strongly  im« 
thinly    supplied    with     building  pregnated  with  mineral  matter,  as 
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to  impair  serioasly  the  health  of 
persons  using  them. 

There  exists  a  singular  popular 
delusion  concerning  mineral  wa- 
ters. They  are  regarded  as  in- 
trinsically "  healthy,*'  and  prefer- 
able to  common  freestone  water; 
as  though  the  gypsum,  bittern, 
Epsom,  Glauber  and  other  salts 
which  they  here  contain,  were 
any  less  truly  medicines,  whose 
legitimate  use  is  confined  to  par- 
ticular cases  and  times,  than  if 
they  had  first  passed  through  the 
druggist^s  bottles!  Much  of  the 
reputed  unhealthiness  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  those  waters  occur, 
is  attributable  to  no  other  cause 
than  their  indiscrimate  use. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
best  of  freestone  well  and  spring 
water  is  not  also  found,  in  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  State;  where 
pebbles  and  white  sand  form  the 
water-bearing  strata.  Springs  of 
the  purest,  and  coolest  water,  so 
abundant  as  to  form  brisk  run- 
ning creeks  at  once,  burst  forth 
from  many  a  hillside,  especially 
in  the  central  portions  of  the 
State,  where  the  accumulation  of 
the  quaternary  ferruginous  sands 
is  greatest;  and  wells  deriving 
their  water  from  this  widely  prev- 
alent formation,  always  yield  eX' 
cellent  water.  But  its  own 
stratification,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
face which  it  overlies,  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly irregular,  that  of  wells 
50  yards  apart,  one  may  have  the 
best  of  freestone  water,  while  the 
other  is  sunk  in  the  fetid  '*  black 
mud "  of  the  Lignite  formation, 
and  yields  but  a  flattish,  purga- 
tive, or  on  the  other  hand,  a 
powerfully  astringent  water.  Or 
again,  no  water  at  all  may  be  met 


with   at   any  reasonable   depth. 

Fortunately,  the  regularity  of 
the  winter  rain*fall  in  Mississippi 
renders  it  an  easy  matter,  with 
due  care,  to  collect  an  abundant 
supply  of  cistern  water;  as  well 
as  *^  stock  ponds »'  for  cattle, 
where,  as  in  the  prairie  country, 
the  water-courses  go  dry  during 
the  summer  months.  Artesian 
wells,  however,  can  doubtless  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose  in 
many  portions  of  the  State  where 
no  auger  as  yet  has  broken 
ground.  The  mud  charged  with 
vegetable  muck,  which  in  most, 
though  not  all,  cases,  forms  the 
beds  of  the  numerous  water- 
courses of  Mississippi,  renders 
their  water  undesirable  for  hu- 
man consumption  in  summer. 

To  the  amateur  of  mineral 
waters, 'Mississippi  offers  a  rich 
feast;  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
known  kind  of  '^nature^s  own 
remedies"  unrepresented,  being 
in  fact,  inconveniently  abundant 
in  many  regions,  as  before  ob- 
served. Chalybeates  of  all  va- 
rieties prevail  largely,  so  as  often- 
times to  render  it  difficult  for  the 
housewife  to  conceal  the  yellow 
tint  of  her  '* clothes"  by  any 
amount  of  *' blueing."  Next  to 
the  Chalybeates,  saline  purgative, 
and  sulphur  waters  occur  most 
frequently.  Pew  neighborhoods 
are  without  their  mineral  spring, 
or  well,  whose  only  recommenda- 
tion sometimes  appears  to  be  its 
nauseous  taste  or  smell  ;  its 
healthiness  being  esteemed  pro- 
portional thereto.  Scores  of 
mineral  waters  have  thus,  for  a 
short  time,  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity, and  afterwards  sunk  into 
(sometimes  unmerited)    oblivion. 
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Cooper's    Wells,    and     Lauder-  sources  and  branches  of  mdosiry, 

dale,  as   well   as   Idka  Springs,  which  a  one-sided  and  exhanirtive 

have  steadily  maintained  a  some*  system  of  production  has  thus  lar 

what  extended  reputation  ;  and  caused   to   be    neglected.      And 

that  of  others  of  minor  note,  but  when  that  good  time  shall  come, 

similar  merits,  will,  doubtless,  be  the  dingy  marls  and  lignites  of 

resuscitated,  whenever  relaxation  Mississippi  will  be  found  falfilling 

and  amusement  shall  again  find  a  a  higher  and  more  truly  impor- 

recognized  place  in  Southern  life,  tant  mission  than  could  ev&i  the 

But  before  this  can  be,  much  shining  ores,  whose  absence  we  so 

serious  work  remains  to  be  done,  frequently  hear  deplored, 
in  the  development  of  those  re- 


Writtkn  in  the  15th  century  and  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
— house  of  York — with  a  white  rose,  to  Lady  Beauchamp,  an  adher- 
ent of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

**THB  WHITE  ROSE." 

If  thys  fayre  rose  offend  thye  sighte — 

Placed  inne  thye  bosomme  bare, 
'Twylle  blush  to  finde  itselfe  less  whyte 

And  tume  Lancastrynne  there. 

But  iff  thye  rubye  lipps  it  spye, 

As  kiss  it  thou  may'st  deigne, 
With  envye  pale  Hwylle  lose  its  dye 

And  Yorkysh  tume  againe. 


Written  in  the  19th  century. 

ANSWER  TO  "the  WHITE  ROSE." 

Yes— I  will  wear  thy  Yorklsh  rose, 

And— if  it  blush— 'twUl  be 
Because  the  heart  beneath  it  glows 

To  think  it  came  from  thee. 

Yes,  I  will  wear  it  on  my  breast, 

And  I  will  kiss  it  too— 
Because  it  waves  upon  thy  crest 

And  not  to  change  its  hue. 
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Yet  do  I  break  no  loyal  vow 
To  wear  this  gift  of  thine, 
The  red  rose  still  shall  wreathe  my  broto, 
The  white  my  heart  entwine. 
Lexington,  Ky.  kosa  v.  jkffrby. 


TWO  DAY'S  WALK  IN  SCOTLAND. 


KATiONStothe  outside  world, 
are  not  unlike  a  painting,  in  the 
preparation  of  which,  time,  toil, 
suffering  and  expense,  have  not 
been  spared.  The  work  of  art  by 
a  skillful  mingling  of  objects  and 
colors,  gives  in  one  view,  a  per- 
fect conception  of  things  widely 
separated,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
careful  examination,  and  a  min- 
ute analysis,  we  can  compute  the 
number  of  touches,  and  the  weary 
hours  of  labor  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  that  which  is  com- 
prehended at  a  single  glance. 
Thus  it  is  with  national  great- 
ness. Those  who  are  charmed  by 
the  accounts  of  a  nation's  glory, 
and  grandeur,  generally  fail  to 
consider  how  much  want,  woe, 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  mise* 
ry,  are  the  principal  components 
of  BO  fair  and  beautiful  a  record, 
and  that  behind  the  thin  film  of 
national  renown,  is  much  that  is 
far  from  pleasing  and  attractive. 

Travelers  in  later  times  have 
few  opportunities  to  study  the  in- 
dividualities, which  go  to  make  up 
a  national  picture.  The  objects 
may  all  be  of  the  same  genua^  but 
they  differ  vastly  in  degree,  and 
their  relation  to  the  nation,  taken 
as   a  whole.      The  greatest  ob- 


server, of  the  last  generation,  re- 
marked, ''  that  there  would  be  an 
end  to  all  books  of  travel  when 
the  railroad  system  was  com- 
pleted," and  might  he  not  hava 
added,  an  end  to  the  study  of 
national  character  through  indi- 
viduals. As  now-a-days,  one  is 
whirled  from  city  to  city  with 
lightning  speed,  they  fail  to  fill  the 
intervening  spaces,  and  realize 
that  along  those  rapid  ways,  live 
and  move  millions  of  people,  who 
are  drops  in  the  great  and  surg- 
ing waters  of  the  political  sea. 

The  sharp  bracing  air  of  a 
December  morning  quickened  our 
steps,  as  turning  our  backs  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  ^^Bomantic 
old  city  of  Edinburgh  "  we  wound 
around  the  base  of  the  rugged 
peak  upon  which  her  Castle  is 
built,  and  bidding  adieu  to  her 
Crescents  and  Squares,  set  our 
faces  Korthward,  for  a  walk  to 
St.  Andrews,  via  Dunfermline 
and  Lochleven.  It  was  not  so 
much  to  visit  historical  spots,  as 
to  get  behind  the  mask  which 
hides  fVom  stranger  eyes,  the 
inner  working  of  national  insti- 
tutions. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh, 
one  is  ever  sorely  tempted  to  ling- 
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er.  Nature  has  done  so  much  for  dull  sombre  appearance  of  the 
the  place,  that  it  is  not  wonderM  Edinburgh  stonework.  The  flow- 
public  opinion  centuries  ago,  pre-  ers  are  still  in  bloom,  beside  the 
yious  to  its  assistance  by  art,  pro-  little  cottages  the  rose  and  ja&- 
nounced  it  ^'  ike  fairest  Capital  of  mine  give  forth  sweet  perftime, 
Europe.''^  In  addition  to  long  and  the  atmosphere  feels  more 
lines  of  palatial  residences,  beau-  like  an  autumn  than  a  winter 
tifal  gardens,  towering  mountains,  day.  Strangers  who  pass  a  winter 
and  fertile  valleys,  the  environs  in  Scotland  are  surprised  at  the 
are  adorned  with  more  than  a  mildness  of  the  climate.  No  soon- 
dozen  magnificent  buildings,  de-  er  are  you  away  from  the  sea 
signed  for  the  benefit,  and  allevia-  coast,  and  outside  the  Highhmd 
tion  of  suffering  humanity,  and  counties,  than  the  mean  tempera- 
which  have  given  to  it  the  proud  ture  is  &r  milder  than  that  <»f  the 
appellation,  '^City  of  Charities."  Middle  States  of  America.  The 
Bagged  boys,  sorrowing  orphans,  thermometer  rarely  goes  to  zero, 
decrepit  fathers  and  mothers,  and  and  work  may  be  continued  with- 
eonvalesdng  sufierers  of  every  out  interruption  during  the  sea- 
description,  here  find  homes  in  son.  Bain  and  not  cold  or  snow 
the  memorials  of  citizens,  who,  is  the  trial  to  which  the  inbabl- 
for  piiblic  weal,  forget  the  de-  tants  are  subjected, 
mands  of  kindred  blood.  The  It  does  not  require  a  lengthen- 
liberality  of  private  bene&ctors  ed  journey  north  of  the  Tweed  to 
is,  no  where,  so  remarkable  in  all  discover  your  presence  among  a 
Europe,  and  instead  of  homes  for  people  whose  language,  manners, 
the  friendless  and  wandering,  one  and  customs  differ  in  many  and 
wonders  if  these  imposing  edi-  important  respects  from  their 
fices  are  not  the  abodes  of  earth's  Southern  neighbors.  Despite  the 
great  ones.  Fourteen  of  these  intervention  of  railways,  newspa- 
proud  monuments  may  be  counted  persanda  common  literature,  a 
from  one  stand  -  point,  all  of  people  will  cling  to  their  own  past 
which  have  been  founded  by  history,  be  it  in  retaining  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  speech,  or  glorying  in  the  deeds  of 
past  four  hundred  years.  The  their  fore&thers,  and  amalgama- 
noblest  feature  in  them  is,  that  a  tion  with  Englwd  has  not,  and 
majority  are  for  the  education  of  cannot  eradicate  from  Scottish 
indigent  boys  and  girls.  character,  the  forms  and  imprints 

The  road  to  Dunfermline,  the  of  centuries  ago.  A  Scotchman's 
one  along  which  Oliver  Crom-  physiognomy,  too,  will  betray 
well  moved  when  advancing  upon  him.  His  rough  profile,  coarse 
Charles  II.,  inclines  toward  the  hair,  shaggy  eyebrows,  ruddy 
Firth  of  Forth.  It  leads  through  complexion,  and  deep  set  eyes  are 
a  beautiful  district,  which  every  the  marks  of  Providence,  which 
where  bespeaks  the  culture  of  will  abide  with  him  wherever  he 
ages.    Although  winter,  the  ver-  may  go. 

dure  and  feshness  of  the  country      Walking  in   Scotland   will  be 
are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  found  very  agreeable.    The  roads 
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are  good  and  alongside  them  every  During  our  journey,  we  took  oo 
four  or  five  miles  are  comfortable  caeion  several  times  to  enter  these 
inns  where  the  substantialities  of  humble  dwellings,  and  what  was 
life  are  abundant.  Most  general-  seen  brought  out  a  fact  many 
ly  on  the  great  thoroughfares  pe-  times  before  and  since  impressed 
destriansare  not  forgotten,  and  by  similar  sights,  that  a  large 
a  narrow  gravel  path  raised  above  amount  of  so-called  British  phi- 
the  road  manifests  an  interest  for  lanthropy  might  safely  and  profit- 
the  convenience  of  those  who  ably  have  been  expended  at  home, 
move  in  a  primitive  style.  The  and  that  had  the  English  people 
hedges  and  stone  walls  keep  them  attended  more  closely  to  the  needs 
dry,  while  adding  much  to  the  of  their  own  laboring  population, 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  It  is  they  would  have  been  better  em- 
not  usual  to  impose  tolls,  and  as  ployed  than  in  meddling  with  the 
the  community  are  taxed  to  keep  institutions  of  their  colonies  and 
the  public  ways  in  repair,  consid-  neighbors.  In  one  room  fifteen 
ering  that  nine-tenths  of  the  peo-  by  fifteen  feet,  with  a  small  win- 
pie  walk,  the  blessing  is  not  an  dow  and  no  floor,  was  a  family  of 
undeserved  one.  seven:  a   father,    mother,  grown 

It  is  very  curious  even  in  build*  up  daughter,  two  sons,  and  two 
ings  to  discover  the  well  known  boarders.  Not  one  of  the  seven 
clanishness  and  sociability  of  could  sign  their  name,  and  but 
Scotchmen.  The  abodes  of  the  two  read  a  sentence.  They  ate, 
working^  classes  are  not  spread  cooked  and  slept  in  the  one  room, 
over  the  country  as  in  England,  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  this  as 
and  in  America,  but  are  joined  a  description  of  what  the  poorer 
into  little  villages  or  communities,  classes  are,  but  this  much  can  be 
from  which  the  men  and  women  safely  aflftrmed,  that  the  case  re- 
go  forth  to  their  daily  labors  on  ferred  to  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
the  surrounding  places.  The  ceptional  one,  and  that  scenes  as 
Scotchman  is  notoriously  a  social  bad  if  not  worse  may  be  witness- 
being,  the  Englishman  the  con-  ed  any  day,  under  the  shadow 
verse,  and  nothing  more  strongly  and  in  sight  of  the  church  spires 
evinces  their  tendencies  than  their  of  the  ^'  Modem  Athens." 
different  ways  of  living,  for  while  People  in  a  foreign  land  are 
a  Scotchman  seeks  neighbors,  an  naturally  curious.  They  are  ask- 
Englishman  shuns  them.  The  ed  a  great  many  questions,  and  it 
little  villages  usually  standing  on  is  hardly  a  breach  of  etiquette  to 
both  sides  the  road,  are  neat  in  return  the  compliment.  Strangers, 
their  appearance,  and  betoken  a  too,  are  far  more  observing  than 
moderate  amount  of  comfort. —  natives,  and  are  more  attentive  to 
The  houses  are  very  small  and  their  customs.  Most  people  love 
have  a  miserable  ventilation.^  totalkof  themselves,  whether  it  be 
During  the  passage  of  a  stranger  to  tell  of  triumphs  or  sorrows.  The 
fJEIst^^^^^^^^^^^^  t^o'  scotch  labour  is  no  e^^^^^^^^ 

the  prolific  tendencies  of  thepeo-  this  rule,  and  they  will  be  found 
pie.  as  most  other  peasantry,  commu- 
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nicative,  courteous,  polite  and 
confiding.  The  lower  claaaes 
rarely  realize  the  misery  of  their 
condition,  and  hence  they  are  not 
hackward  in  enlightening  those 
who  would  investigate  their  do- 
mestic economy. 

The  question  of  subsistence 
naturally  presents  itself  first. — 
The  three  staples  of  life  with  the 
Scotch  laborer  are  potatoes,  oat* 
meal  and  tea.  These  he  uses  with 
but  little  variation.  The  morn- 
ing meal  is  oatmeal  porridge  with 
potatoes  and  tea;  dinner,  potatoes 
and  oatmeal  bread;  supper,  bread 
and  tea.  Upon  this  nourishment 
he  must  labor  ten  hours  daily. — 
Meat  is  a  rare  luxury,  and  is  sel- 
dom enjoyed  niore  than  once  a 
week.  A  few  vegetables  fill  up 
the  bill.  No  one  can  deny  that 
taking  living  examples  as  a  test, 
the  diet  is  healthful.  Dr.  John- 
eon,  when  in  Scotland,  complain- 
ed that  they  fed  men  on  what 
horses  ate  in  England.  *^And 
where,"  replied  some  Scotchman, 
*'  do  you  find  such  men  and  su^h 
horses?"  The  physique  of  Scotch- 
men is  not  very  striking,  but  ex- 
periments demonstrate  that  they 
not  only  attain  their  maturity  later 
in  life,  but  exceed  Englishmen  in 
strength  by  one-twentieth.  The 
Scotch  are  not  a  handsome  peo- 
ple. The  men  and  women,  ex- 
cepting in  some  Highland  districts, 
are  not  tall,  but  remarkably  well 
made  and  developed.  Ko  man 
etands  fatigue  better  than  a 
Scotchman.  He  is  successful  in 
competition  with  any  race  or  peo- 
ple. He  usually  rises  in  the  world, 
and  where  circumstances  are  equal 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  serve  to 
«xalt  him,  when  thrown  side  by 


side  with  men  of  another  nation- 
ality. The  restricted  bounds  of 
his  native  land  impel  him  to  seek 
a  home  elsewhere,  and  the  old 
English  Judge  was  not  far  wrong, 
when  being  irritated  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  a  Highlander,he  exclaimed: 
'^ If  you  were  to  go  to  the  north 
pole  you  would  find  a  Scotchman 
straddling  it."  A  partial  explan- 
ation of  his  success  is  undoubted- 
ly attributable  to  the  invigorating 
and  strengthening  influences  of 
the  climate,  in  which  he  is  reared. 
Nothing  in  passing  through 
Scotland  strikes  one  more  strange- 
ly than  the  large  number  of  wo- 
men engaged  in  field  labor.  It 
may  be  safely  said  of  the  agricnl- 
tural  counties  that  three-fifths  of 
the  persons  at  work  are  girls  or 
women.  We  have  counted  as 
many  as  forty  in  one  enclosure. — 
The  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that 
most  of  them  are  mothers,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  fields  toiling 
for  a  dollar  and  sixty-eight  cents 
a  week,  their  little  ones  are  alone 
in  their  cabins.  It  is  well  for  the 
invectives  of  the  English  language 
that  such  things  do  not  happen 
abroad.  Bain  or  shine,  these  wo- 
men are  at  their  work.  Some- 
times during  the  hour  of  rest  they 
may  steal  away  to  see  that  their 
children  are  safe,  but  the  pleasure 
is  a  brief  one,  and  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour  they  must  be  at  their 
tasks  again.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  evil  stopped,rather  than  began 
here.  Women  and  men  work 
side  by  side,  and  to  this  is  in  a 
measure  owing  the  vast  num- 
ber of  illegitimates  that  year- 
ly blacken  the  .registry  of  Soot- 
land.  In  England,  by  law,  mim 
and  women  are  separated  while 
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engaged  in  agricultural  labors.— 
There  they  are  placed  in  separate 
gangs  and  a  gang-master  is  placed 
over  them,  who  pays  twenty-five 
cents  upon  taking  out  the  license 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  this  docu^ 
ment,  the  holder  is  entitled  to  lead 
women  and  children  to  their  daily 
toU.  Such  a  measure  has  fre- 
quently been  discussed  in  regard 
to  Scotland,  but  hitherto  nothing 
has  been  done,  and  years  more  of 
injury  will  pass  before  the  English 
Parliament  will  do  for  Scotland 
what  they  have  done  for  them* 
selves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
while  the  Scottish  calendar  is  bet- 
ter in  most  respects  than  those  of 
other  countries,  it  presents  a  hor- 
rible record  of  illegitimacy.  There 
may  be,  and  we  contend  that 
there  are,  special  reasons  why  it 
is  so,  but  the  excuses  which  mod- 
derate  the  guilt  of  the  delinquents, 
aggravate  the  sins  of  those  who 
fail  to  legislate  for  the  removal  of 
so  terrible  a  blight.  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  births  in  Scotland, 
eleven  are  illegitimate.  Is  it  be- 
•cause  the  Scotch  peasantry  are 
more  depraved  or  debased  than 
others?  Facts  answer  in  the  neg- 
ative. It  may  now  be  asked, 
what  then  are  the  reasons  which 
account  for  such  laxity  in  morals? 

The  first  reason  is  the  bringing 
of  both  sexes  into  the  bothy,  by 
which  they  are  removed  from  all 
parental  control  and  social  re- 
straint. It  may  be  well  to  en- 
quire what  has  necessitated  the 
bothy.  The  obvious  answer  is  the 
large  farm  mania  which  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  sent  thousands  of 
the  peasantry  to  exile  and  starva- 


tion, while  entirely  changing  the 
agricultural  system.  Proprietors 
about  that  time  began  to  discover, 
that  small  tenants  could  not,  or 
would  not,  improve  their  lands  as 
they  demanded,  and  consequent- 
ly they  turned  out  tenants  from 
time  to  time,  until  they  were  able 
to  offer  to  one  person,  a  con- 
siderable tract.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, every  one  could  not 
hold  leases,  and  the  rejected  many 
must  be  employed  by  the  chosen 
few. 

In  order  to  meet  this  new  state 
of  things,  the  unmarried  servants 
have  their  dwellings  on  the  Stead- 
ing, or  farm.  The  males  live  in 
one  portion  of  the  house,  or  place, 
the  females  in  another.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  apprehend  the  fearful 
results.  Demoralized  and  brutal- 
ized by  the  absence  of  all  re- 
straint, the  sexes  thrown  together, 
in  this  manner,  soon  forget  shame, 
self-respect,  and  virtue.  There 
are  few  farms  without  such  in- 
stitutions. Good  men  frequently 
do  what  they  can  to  alleviate  the 
evil,  but  it  matters  not  how  strict 
the  discipline,  much  harm  must 
flow  from  so  pernicious  a  custom. 
The  institution  of  family  govern- 
ment must  be  retained,  where 
morality  would  be  inculcated. 
The  Legislature  is  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  remedy  this  great 
and  crying  evil,  and  amid  the 
almost  unexampled  progression 
and  improvement  of  Scotland,  it 
stands  as  a  moumftil  commentary 
upon  the  indifference  of  a  people 
to  the  abuses  of  a  past  age. 

The  second  reason  has  its 
foundation  in  the  mingling  of  the 
sexes  during  their  daily  labor; 
while  a  third  explanation  is  the 
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state  of  the  Law.  Scotland  re- 
tains the  Civil  Law.  By  it  a 
marriage,  subsequent  to  the  birth 
of  a  natural  child,  legitimates  it, 
and  parents  can  thus  cancel  the 
shame  entailed  upon  their  inno- 
cent offspring.  Among  the  com- 
mon people,  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  events  has  taken 
away  the  disgrace,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  girls  does  not  suffer 
in  public  opinion,  should  their 
ftiture  conduct  be  exemplary. 
Girls  often  look  upon  such  an 
event  as  a  stepping*stone  to  mar- 
riage, and  while  it  increases  their 
prospects,  with  the  partner  of 
their  guilt,  it  does  not  destroy 
their  future  chances  for  matri- 
mony. 

The  wages  of  the  laboring  class- 
es vary  much  in  different  locali- 
ties. One  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  per  year,  with  a  hut  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oatmeal 
and  potatoes,  is  the  remuneration 
given  the  best  class  of  &rm  hands. 
In  the  Highland  districts  it  is  far 
below  this  amount.  The  women 
are  given  from  one  dollar,  to  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
week.  For  this,  they  work  ten 
full  hours.  When  hired  by  the 
day,  or  week,  as  a  majority  of 
hands  are,  a  reduction  is  made  in 
weather  unsuitable  for  labor. — 
Men  with  families,  who  would  lay 
up  anything,  must  be  strictly 
abstemious,  and  economical,  lest 
in  old  age  they  will  be  compelled, 
after  serving  some  farm  the  best 
portion  of  their  lives,  to  seek  an 
asylum,  as  a  pauper,  in  a  '^  poor 
house,"  the  dietary  of  which, 
scientific  calculations  demonstrate, 
is  just  sufficient  to  sustain  ex- 
istence. 


The  pauperism  of  Scotland 
bears  a  favorable  contrast  with 
either  England  or  Ireland.  Here 
one  in  every  twelve  receives  re- 
lief. While  one  in  every  twenty- 
seven  inhabitants  is  a  confirmed 
pauper.  For  the  latter  Is  ex- 
pended, independent  of  private 
charities,  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  The 
nobility,  in  many  instances,  are 
very  liberal  in  relieving  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor,  on  their  es- 
tates, and  the  additional  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  each  parish  to 
provide  for  the  suffering,  prevents, 
except  in  cases  of  pride,  utter 
destitution.  Yet  many  would 
starve  rather  than  apply  for  as- 
sistance, and  in  time  of  commer- 
cial depression,  the  misery  among 
the  lower  orders  is  enough  to 
move  a  heart  of  stone.  The  feel- 
ings of  a  true  Scotchman,  who  is 
ever  proud,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  exquisite  lines  of  Boms  (writ- 
ten under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances,) *' Man  was  made  to 
mourn." 

Strong  drink  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  Scotch  laborer.  It 
is  not  as  in  America,  confined  to 
cities,  but  pervades  the  whole 
country,  the  rural  districts  ex- 
hibiting as  alarming  statistics  as 
the  centre  of  business.  Some 
facetious  writer  in  giving  a  re- 
port of  a  speech  from  the  throne 
of  hell,  made  the  Devil  to  recog- 
nize Sir  John  Barleycorn  as  lus 
principal  agent  in  this  country. 
Alas!  it  is  too  true.  The  coarse 
and  unfeminine  labors  to  which 
woman  is  subjected,  so  degrade, 
as  to  make  her  a  frequent  custom- 
er at  the  tippling  house.  While 
the  mien,  deprived  of  the  checks 
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which  woman  should  ever  im-  managed  to  add  so  much  to  their 
poee,  hj  the  assistance  of  her  own  domains,  that  hut  little  was 
example,  tread  more  readily  in  left  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
the  paths  of  destruction.  The  Yet  that  little  brought  forth  a  rich 
Scotch  people  drink  less,  but  they  harvest.  How  does  Scotland  com- 
drink  far  stronger  liquors  than  pare  with  either  England  or  Ire- 
Englishmen  or  Irishmen.  To  land?  In  England  20  persons  out 
this  cause  is  traceable  much  of  of  every  hundred  are  unable  to 
the  pauperism  and  misery,  which  read;  in  Ireland  forty;  in  Scot- 
is  every  where  observable,  and  land  eleven;  of  native-bom  Scotch- 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  peo-  men,  only  five.  Education  is  in 
pie,  notwithstanding,  is  certainly  reach  of  every  one.  Each  Parish 
something  of  which  any  nation  has  a  school  endowed  by  taxation, 
may  well  be  proud.  to  which  admittance  is  gained  at 

Scotland  distils  more  than  half  a  mere  nominal  price,  not  more 
the  spirits  made  in  the  United  than  five  or  six  cents  per  week. 
Kingdom,  although  she  has  only  Beside  this,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
one-tenth  the  population.  Twelve  heritors  in  each  Parish,  to  search 
millions  of  gallons  are  annually  out  such  children  as  are  unable  to 
produced,  of  which  they  manage  pay  this  small  amount,  and  to  be- 
to  dispose,  among  themselves  of  come  responsible  for  their  books 
over  five  millions,  in  addition  to  a  and  tuition,  which  is  then  taxed 
considerable  quantity  of  imported  in  the  assessments.  The  Parish 
beverages.  Each  inhabitant  con-  school-master  is  appointed  for 
sumes  about  ten  gallons,  annually,  life,  and  has  much  to  render  him 
on  an  average.  comfortable.    Beyond  his  fees  and 

It  is  refreshing,  doubtless,  to  fixed  salary,  he  is  given  a  neat, 
turn  from  this  to  a  more  pleasant  commodious  house,  and  some 
subject  —  that  of  Education.^  clerkship,  which  yield  one  or  two 
Every  year  increases  admiration  hundred  dollars  yearly.  The 
foir  the  wisdom  of  John  Knox,  various  denominations  in  Scot- 
and  his  contemporaries,  to  whom  land,  independent  of  these  Parish 
must  be  accorded  the  honor  of  Schools,  have  more  than  three 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  hundred  thousand  children  in  the 
proud  record  of  general  intelli-  institutions,  subject  to  their  con- 
gence,  which  this  country,  to-day,  trol,  which  are  materially  assisted 
60  justly  boasts.  Had  the  Lords  by  Government  grants, 
of  the  Congregation  listened  to  Few  of  the  poorer  classes  are  ever 
their  proposals  for  expending  the  able  to  enter  the  learned  profes- 
revenues  of  the  Confiscated  Church  sions  unless,  with  some  exceptions 
property,  for  the  support  of  in  the  case  of  the  ministry.  The 
schools  among  the  people,  there  education  obtained  in  the  schools 
would  now  be  abundant  reason  is  merely  elementary— seldom  com- 
for  blessing  their  wisdom  and  prehending  classics,  while  the  fees 
judgment,  rather  than  execrating  are  effectual  barriers  even  did  they 
their  dishonesty  and  rapacity,  possess  other  qualifications.  Most 
The  Lords,   among    themselves,  ofthe  professions  in  this  country 
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are  close  corporations  and  conse- 
quently prescribe  the  terms  upon 
which  new  members  can  enter. — 
In  medicine  it  is  bad,  in  law 
worse.  The  Advocates,  the  only 
lawyers  who  can  practice  before 
all  the  courts  of  Scotland,  are 
compelled,  after  a  University 
course,  to  take  three  years  in  law, 
and  upon  becoming  members  of 
the  Society,  to  pay  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  surely  a 
close  corporation  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Here,  whatever  a 
man's  talent  and  genius,  he  must 
also  possess  money  if  he  would  be- 
come a  lawyer.  Despite  these  draw- 
backs, the  obstinacy  peculiar  to 
Scotchmen  requires  a  large 
amount  of  litigation,  and  necessa- 
rily a  great  number  of  lawyers. — 
The  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  policemen,  though  one  or  two 
of  the  latter  are  stationed  in  every 
village,  and  at  regular  intervals 
over  the  country,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  seventeen  hundred  people. 
There  is  but  little  space  left  to 
speak  of  the  method  of  farming. — 
The  wonder  is  that  agriculture  is 
at  all  profitable,  when  the  rent  of 
good  land  ranges  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.— 
There  is  a  curious  uniformity,  in 
both  the  prices  given  and  the 
length  of  time  leases  run.  Which 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  six  men  own  the  half  of  Scot- 
land. The  vast  influence  Land- 
lords possess  over  their  tenantry 
is  traceable  to  the  same  cause. — 
Leases  always  run  for  not  less 
than  nineteen  years,  and  the 
farms  vary  in  size  from  one  to  fif- 
teen hundred  acres,  and  have 
commodious  dwellings  and  exten- 


sive outbuildings.  They  are  tak- 
en upon  the  condition  that  crops 
shall  rotate;  which  means  that  the 
lessee  must,  upon  stipulated  pen* 
altieS)  (generally  forfeiture)  ii^nt 
all  land  under  cultivation  with 
five  crops  in  a  certain  order.— 
Green  crops,  (potatoes  or  turnips) 
wheat,  barley,  grass,  com,  (oats). 
Every  fourth  year  the  land  most 
be  manured  with  at  least  thirty 
tons  per  acre. 

The  number  of  hands  employed 
on  each  place  is  astonishing.  It 
is  because  so  many  of  them  are 
women  and  children.  We  have 
seen  twenty  persons  following  one 
reaper,  and  all  seemingly  busy. 
The  women  do  the  greater  part  of 
farm  labor,  and  it  is  a  great  sav- 
ing to  agriculturists,  because  in 
such  operations,  as  is  necessary 
with  most  of  the  five  crops,  a  wo- 
man can  do  as  much  as  a  man, 
while  her  wages  are  not  half  so 
great  It  may  be  asked  what  the 
people  do  with  the  turnips  pro- 
duced upon  one-fifth  of  the  land 
in  cultivation?  They  are  eaten 
by  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  dur- 
ing winter  nothing  else  is  served 
out  They  are  thrown  upon  the 
ground  and  the  stock  seem  to  en- 
joy them  more  than  any  other 
food. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  space 
forbids  a  description  of  the  in- 
teresting spots  visited  on  oar 
Journey.  Especially  Dunfermline 
and  St.  Andrews.  At  the  former 
is  the  burial  place  of  Eobert 
Bruce,  whose  dust  was  exhumed 
forty  years  ago,  and  again  con- 
signed to  earth,  amid  fitting  cere- 
monies. Seven  Scottish  kings  and 
queens  lie  beside  him.  It  was 
formerly  a  royal  residence,  but  is 
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now  noted  for  its  production  of  ancient  Castle  to  the  ceaseless 
fine  linen.  St.  Andrews  is  the  toils  of  a  galley  slave.  Most 
second  place  of  interest  in  Scot-  people  delight  only  in  the  past  or 
land.  Every  stone  is  a  reminder  future.  If  we  have  neglected 
of  a  past  precious,  in  the  eyes  of  an  instructive  and  interesting: 
Scotchmen.  There  George  Wis-  past,  it  was  to  view  in  one  aspect,, 
hart,  his  tongue  stopped  with  an  a  people  who  have  played  a  con- 
^*  Iron  mask,"  was  committed  to  spicuous  part  in  all  that  has  given 
the  flames,  there  his  persecutor,  our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  proud- 
Cardinal  Beaton,  in  his  turn,  had  est  place  in  the  history  of  hu- 
hasty  justice  meted  him,  while  manity. 
John  Knox  marched  out  of  the 


HUB. 

The  wild-eyed  March  has  come  again, 
With  frightened  face  and  flying  feet, 

And  hands  just  loosed  from  Winter^s  chain 
Out-stretched  the  reluctant  Spring  to  greet. 

From  her  bleak  hills  across  the  lea 
She  sweeps  with  tresses  backward  blown; 

And  far  out  on  the  barren  sea 
She  wails  and  sobs  with  piteous  moan. 

The  leaves  are  whirled  in  eddying  drifts. 
Or  hunted  down  the  naked  wold. 

Where  timidly  the  crocus  lifts 
Its  shaken  cup  of  green  and  gold. 

Above  the  dark  pool's  ruflied  breast 
The  swallow  skims  on  glancing  wing. 

And  from  the  brown  elm's  towering  crest 
I  hear  the  earliest  mock-bird  sing. 

Ah  I  well  it  were  if  bird  or  flower 
Could  still  one  pleasing  vision  raise, 

Or  Nature's  voice  had  yet  the  power 
To  stir  me,  as  in  olden  days 
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When,  hand  Id  liand,  we  wandered  free 
By  wave-washed  coast  or  mountain  cove, 

And  but  to  breathe,  was  ecstacy, 
While  all  I  knew  or  dreamed  was  love. 

But  what  avails  her  richest  art 

To  him  who  cannot  see  nor  hear? 
Or  what,  from  vacant  eye  and  heart, 

Can  win  one  answering  smile  or  tear? 

The  Spring  will  dress  her  narrow  bed 

With  pansies  and  forget-me-nots, 
And  round  her  rest  a  fragrance  shed 

As  sweet  as  her  own  virgin  thoughts; 

And,  fainting  in  the  dusky  trees 

That  rock  above  her  dreamless  sleep, 
With  drowsy  hum  of  murmuring  bees, 

A  solemn  hush  will  Summer  keep; 

And  Autumn  feed  with  thousand  rills 
The  drouth  of  willow-margined  streams. 

And  light  the  sadness  of  the  hills 
With  crimson  and  with  golden  gleams; 

But  unto  me  all  hours  that  fly 

Bring  only  chill  December's  gloom, 
And  hear,  for  aye,  one  deathless  cry 

That  wakes  no  echo  from  the  tomb. 

O,  vanished  form  I    O,  silent  lips! 

So  meek,  so  wise— O,  truest  wife! 
The  shadow  of  a  drear  eclipse 

Has  darkened  all  my  weary  life. 

Thou  knowest  all  my  hidden  woe. 

Thou  seest  all  my  secret  tears, 
And  only  thou  and  God  can  know 

How  love  grows  wider  with  the  years. 

O,  guard  and  guide  my  wandering  feet. 

Bring  comfort  to  these  aching  eyes, 
Be  ever  near  me  'till  we  meet 

Beyond  this  rack  of  storm-swept  skies. 
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WHAT  THE  MOON  SAW. 

Fak  away  north,  in  Denmark,      A  surgeon,  hia  assistants  and 

there  lived  a  man  named  Hans  some  officers,  are  going  about,  to 

Christian  Andersen,  to  whom  the  give  succor  where  it  is  not  too 

moon  was  wont  to  narrate  many  late,  and  to  receive  and  transmit 

of  the  curious  things  which  she  the  last  messages  of  the    dying 

saw  in  her  nightly  Journeys  over  to    their    distant    families.      A 

the  world.    These  he  wrote  down  wounded    young    officer    spoke: 

and   published  in  a  little  book,  *' Take  my  sword  and  send  it  to 

which  has  been   translated  into  my  father  in   Virginia.    It  was 

every  civilized  tongue.    Now,  the  borne  by  his  grandfather  in  the 

moon  speaks  English  as  well  as  first  war  with  the  English.    We 

Danish,  and  perhaps  seeing  how  fought  for  a  like  cause,  the  right 

sad  I  was  when  I  looked  on  the  of  self-government,  and  it  has  not 

condition  of  my  native  Southern  been  disgraced  in  the  hands  of  his 

land,  and   its   oppressed  people,  descendant."    '^  And  take  mine," 

and   wishing  to  amuse  me,  she  said  an  older  officer,   ''  and  send 

told  me  too,  of  many  sights  she  it  to  my  widow  in  Texas,  and  tell 

had  seen— some  pleasant  and  some  her  to  hang  it  up,  till  our  eldest 

sad,— bright  and  dark  intermin-  boy   can  wield   it,  and  then—" 

gled,  like  the  web  of  human  life.  '*  Peace,    my   darling    brother," 

Some  of  these,  I  will  now  relate  said  a  dying  soldier  near,   ^Met 

as  she  told  them  to  me.  not   our  last  moments  be  filled 

NO.  1.  with  ideas  of  vengeance,  but  with 

During  the  late  war,  I  looked  supplications  to   the   Throne   of 

down  on  the  wounded  and  dead  Mercy." 

of  a  Southern  battle  field.  Dark  ^'I  was  wrong,  and  thou  art 
groups  were  scattered  over  the  right,  as  thou  always  wer't,  broth- 
plain.  Some  lay  silent  and  still  er,"  said  the  officer,  ''  and  now, 
indeath— their  heart's  blood  soak-  if  thou  hast  the  strength  left, 
ed  into  the  earth  around  them. —  pray  thou  as  beseems  thy  sacred 
In  some  it  was  still  welling  forth  calling."  And  the  dying  soldier, 
ftreely,  but  their  laborious  respira-  who  was  indeed  a  clergyman, 
tion  was  growing  hurried  and  raised  his  weakening  voice,  and 
short,  and  the  cold  death  dews  prayed  for  their  hard  pressed  na- 
were  standing  on  their  foreheads,  tive  land,  for  their  own  souls  soon 

Themost  of  them  were  youths,  to   appear  before    their  Maker, 

bom  in  wealth,  carefully  taught,  for  the  helpless  ones    at  home, 

gently  nurtured,  and  trained  to  soon  to  be  left  orphans  and  wid- 

a  patriotic  love  of  their  Southern  ows,  and  then  prayed  for  their 

native  land,  in  defence  of  which  enemies— that  He  would  forgive 

they  had  fallen— fallen  in  doing  them  for  having  made  cruel  war 

that   they  religiously  thought  a  on  their  former  brethren,  because 

duty.  they  wished,  in  accordance  with 
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the  political  doctrines  of  their 
common  ancestors,  to  be  allowed 
to  govern  themselves  in  peace, 
and  lastly,  if  it  should  be  His  will 
Uiatthe  Southern  people  should 
l>e  conquered,  that  the  hearts  of 
their  conquerors  might  be  filled 
with  a  generous  pity  for  those 
who  could  no  longer  resist.  With 
a  deep  Amen,  the  searchers  mov- 
ed on  to  seek  others,  for  whom 
aid  might  not  be  too  late.  They 
came  to  another  part  of  the  field, 
where  more  lay,  who  were  wound- 
ed to  the  death.  ^'Give  me 
some  water,"  said  a  handsome, 
delicate  lad  from  Arkansas,  his 
young  life's  blood  welling  from  a 
ghastly  wound  in  his  breast,  and 
his  lips  parched  with  thirst.  They 
gave  him  water.  He  drank  ea- 
gerly and  long,  and  his  voice 
grew  stronger.  "No  need  to  ex- 
amine me,  doctor,  I  must  die  in 
an  hour.  Cut  a  lock  of  my  hair 
off,  and  send  it  to  my  mother  in 
Arkansas.  Tell  her  it  is  her 
Willie's  hair,  sent  with  his  dying 
blessing,  and  that  he  has  not  dis- 
graced his  father's  name.  If  our 
country  is  successful  it  will  not 
let  her,  who  has  lost  husband  and 
son  in  its  battles,  suffer,  and  if  it 
is  not,  a  brave  and  generous  foe 
will  protect  her  helplessness." — 
Poor  boy,  he  did  not  know  that 
even  while  he  spake,  in  his  dis- 
tant home  in  Arkansas,  some  of 
those  generous  foes— soldiers  wear- 
ing the  blue  uniform,  were  at  that 
moment  holding  burning  coals  to 
the  naked  feet  of  that  shrieking 
mother,  to  make  her  tell  of  hidden 


plate,  which  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding.  She  bad 
told  them,  and  told  them  truly, 
that  it  had  been  sold  to  buy  bread 
for  the  little  ones,  but  they  would 
not  believe  her.  Poor  Willie's 
death  was  enviable  compared  with 
hers. 

No.  2. 
I  looked  on  two  old  men,  the 
same  night,  one  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town,  the  other  in  the 
mountains  of  Yirginia.  Each 
had  been  a  General  in  the  late 
war.  One  is  scorned  and  ex- 
ecrated by  millions,  and  only 
lauded  by  a  few  thousands,  be- 
cause he  is  the  enemy  of  those 
they  hate,  with  a  fiendish  and  in- 
sane hatred.  The  other  is  honor- 
ed, loved,  and  lauded  by  the 
whole  civilized  world.  One  i» 
rich  in  the  plunder  of  prisoners, 
widows,  and  orphans.  The  other 
is  poor,  working  daily  for  his 
daily  living.  I  looked  in  at  the 
windows  of  each,  as  they  were 
about  retiring  to  rest.  The 
thought  that  will  now  and  then 
strike  the  aged,  of  their  near  ap- 
proach to  that  eternal  resting 
place,  the  grave,  struck  both.  The 
one  called  hoarsely  for  aa  opiate, 
to  drown  thought  and  procure 
sleep.  His  sleep  was  restless  and 
disturbed.  The  other  kneeled 
down  meekly,  and  prayed,  with 
humility  and  faith,  while  my  rays 
rested  lovingly  on  his  white  hair 
and  beard.  He  then  lay  down, 
and  slept  like  a  peaceful  and  in- 
nocent child. 
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THE  FAITH  SHB  PLIGHTED  ME. 


BY  H.   T.   STANTON. 


Her  whiter  haad  lay  lost  in  mine, 

The  while  she  turned  away, 
To  where  the  evening's  flush  of  wine 

Went  up  the  face  of  day: 
**  When  all  these  Autumn  leaves  are  shed, 

'^  And  I— beyond  the  8ea« 
"  You'll  not  forget,  "  oh  love,"  I  said, 

"The  faith  you've  plighted  me." 

Her  brown  eyes,  going  outward  far, 

Were  silent  in  reply ; 
It  seemed  she  thought  some  early  star 

Would  break  the  shadow'd  sky: 
"When  seeds  of  spring  are  harvest  grain, 

"  And  leaves  in  purple  be, 
"  'You'll  not  forget » "—I  said  again— 

"  The  feith  you've  plighted  me." 

And  shadows  thickened  where  we  stood, 
And  night  came  on  apace; 

I  saw  a  tear— the  heart's  true  blood- 
Stand  silent  on  her  face: 

"  By  these  two  hands  at  parting  met, 
"  By  sacred  tears  I  see, 

"  I  know,  dear  love,  you'll  not  forget 
"  The  faith  you've  plighted  me. 

Then  came  her  full  heart  from  her  eyes. 

Turned  liquidly  to  mine: 
"  Did  Eve  forget  her  Paradise 

Beneath  another  vine? 
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''No,  nol"  she  said,  "  the  waves  may  fling 

''  Their  whiteness  on  the  sea, 
''Kor  time,  nor  tide,  nor  death  shall  bring, 

'' Forge tfulness  to  me!'' 


I  went  where  science,  learning,  art. 

Heaped  memorable  piles, 
I  felt  the  great  world's  pulsing  heart 

Beat  in  the  flower  isles; 
I  saw  the  countless,  soul-full  eyes. 

That  sparkle  in  the  dance. 
Beneath  their  rich  Italian  skies. 

Their  fruity  hills  of  France. 

The  Scottish  truth— the  Irish  grace. 

The  German's  frugal  care; 
In  every  shape  the  human  fitce. 

And  beauty,  everywhere; 
And  Summer,  and  the  Autumn  came, 

And  leaves  were  in  their  fiJl; 
I  held  her  image  here,  the  same. 

An  Idol  over  all. 


You  mark  the  pale,  proud  woman,  there. 

Beneath  the  astral  shine; 
Despite  such  blossoms  in  her  hair, 

Her  heart  showed  pulse  to  mine; 
I  brought  the  sunset  back  to  night, 

From  out  beyond  the  sea, 
I  dared  not  think  she  held  so  light 

The  faith  she  plighted  me. 

I  clutched  the  goblet,  as  a  vice, 

And  pledged  her,  thus,  in  wine: 
"  May  Eve  forget  her  Paradise, 

''Beneath  another  vine  I" 
And  then,  I  said:  "  The  waves  may  fling 

"  Their  whiteness  o'er  the  sea, 
"  Nor  time,  nor  tide,  nor  death,  shall  bring 

"  Forgetfblness  to  me." 
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Oh*  friend!  I  tune  no  syren  tongue, 

No  human  voice,  or  tears, 
In  all  the  world  I  dwelt  among 

No  eye  had  truth  like  hers. 
I  pass  no  more  the  fatal  spot; 

No  more  the  shadows  see, 
Since  she,  who  loved,  so  soon  forgot 

The  faith  she  plighted  me. 

Maysvillb,  Ky., 


MARY  ASHBURTON.* 

▲     TALA     OF     XABTLAITD     LIFB. 

We  sat  in  perfect  silence,  like  tell  him  all,  that  I  wanted  but  the 
two  statues,  neither  moving  nor  privilege  of  comforting  him,  min- 
speaking;  I  scarcely  breathing  istering  to  him  with  all  the  ten- 
and  afraid  to  move  a  single  mus-  demessof  a  woman's  love, 
cle,  the  only  living  thing  about  ^'  Miss  Ashburton"— how  my 
me  was  my  heart  which  beat  tu-  heart  bounded  and  throbbed  I  but 
multuously  as  if  it  would  leap  he  did  not  look  towards  me,  his 
from  my  bosom,  while  I  could  brow  still  knit  as  if  in  suffering, 
hear  his  short,  irregular  breath  as  <'  I  came  with  my  father  this 
if  it  issued  from  between  com-  morning— you  know  for  what— at 
pressed  lips  and  tightly  clenched  least  I  judge  you  have  been  so  in- 
teeth.  formed.     You  must  know   also 

At  last  I  ventured  to  look  at  that  I  am  no  fit  wooer  for  any 
him,  raising  my  eyes  by  slow  de-  lady.  I  have  no  heart  to  offer.— 
grees  to  his  face.  I  was  shocked  To  please  my  father,  when  he  al- 
at  the  alteration  in  his  appear-  most  went  on  his  knees  to  me  and 
ance,  his  brow  and  lips  contracted  begged  me  as  if  every  word  was 
as  if  in  pain,  while  heavy  lines  wrung  from  despair,  I  obey  and 
were  on  his  forehead  and  about  came  to  do  what  I  have  feeling 
his  mouth.  Yet  he  was  exceed-  enough  yet  to  revolt  from.  How 
ingly  handsome  for  all  that;  a  can  I  ask  you  to  yield  your  con- 
species  of  attractiveness  that  mov  sent  to  such  a  proposal— to  give 
ed  my  woman's  heart  more  than  yyp  the  happiness  that  might  be 
the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  yours  with  one  who  loved  you  and 
spirits  could  have  done.  Por  a  whom  you  loved  ^  to  be  tied 
moment  I  forgot  everything  in  a  for  life  to  a  poor,  dead  object  like 
loving  pity  that  made  me  long  to  myself  ?" 
"continued ftrom page 888.  He  paused  as  if  awaiting  my 
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answer,  still  without  looking  at 
me.  Oh  I  if  I  only  could  have 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  my  feelings 
to  cast  off  that  ill-timed  reserve, 
ill-timed  because  he  was  crushed, 
and  forsaken  by  all  the  world;  to 
tell  him  that  I  loved  him^I  could 
not  say  for  how  long — ^would  love 
him  to  the  end;  that  I  would  be 
to  him  what  no  one  else  would — 
what  I  could  never  be  to  another. 
To  be  able  to  do  this— oh  I  how  I 
wished  I  could  I  But  a  rigidity 
came  over  my  limbs,  a  stiffening 
of  the  muscles,  my  tongue  was 
glued  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
my  lips  remained  immovable. — 
I  could  not  say  to  him  what  I 
wished  and  could  say  nothing  less. 

He  mistook  my  silence  for  the 
bashfulness  of  an  awkward  coun- 
try girl— it  must  have  added  to 
his  disgust  at  the  &te  intended 
for  him-— so*  senseless  and  stupid 
as  I  must  have  appeared  at  that 
moment. 

'^  Speak,  Miss  Ashburton,')  he 
said  with  a  slight  accent  of  weari- 
ness and  impatience  in  his  tone, 
''will you  take  me  as  I  am,  to 
make  my  &ther  happyl^  to  gratify 
him  in  the  only  thing  that  life  has 
left  for  him?  He  thinks  to  make 
me  happier,  to  relieve  his  own 
feelings  of  some  of  the  burden  of 
our  misfortunes.  If  you  will  be 
that,  say  so;  if  not,  let  your  mind 
be  known  at  once,  and  you  may 
be  very  sure  that  you  will  not  be 
BO  disturbed  again— you  nor  any 
one. '  >    He  spoke  bitterly. 

"  I— I  would  like— that  is  my 
feeling,"  here  that  obstinate  deli- 
cacy sealed  my  stammering  lips, 
and,  unable  to  express  myself,  I 
held  my  head  down  while  a  tear 
coursed  its  way  down  my  cheek. 


''Does  this  thing  cause  yon 
also  such  distress?"  he  asked 
with  some  concern  on  his  rigid 
face.  "Young  lady,  if  you  do 
not  wish  it,— it  is  natural  yoa 
should  not,— tell  me,  and  be  as- 
sured that  you  shall  be  rid  at 
once  of  such  annoyance.  Par- 
don my  manner,"  he  said  more 
gently,  **I  am  very  wretched, 
and  abhor  life  and  eyerything 
connected  with  it;  almost  every- 
body too." 

"Yery  wretched,"  his  browa 
contracted  yet  more  painfully, 
and  the  deep  lines  worked  about 
his  mouth,  "  very  miserable,  and 
consequently  very  inconsiderate 
also." 

Wretched!  poor  Alfred.  I  was 
half  afraid  of  him  in  his  deep 
man^s  grief,  and  looked  at  him 
with  awe.  He  was  now  awaiting 
my  answer  with  scarcely  restrain- 
ed impatience,  as  if  it  was  be- 
yond his  endurance  to  retain  one 
position  so  long,  when  a  restless 
misery  goaded  him  into  constant 
action. 

Such  a  wooing.  But  I  wanted 
the  liberty  and  power  to  soothe, 
and  my  heart  was  so  full  of  pity- 
ing tenderness.  Could  I  let  its 
well  -  springs  flow  for  nothing, 
when  they  might  moisten  the 
parched,  barren  wilderness  of  hU? 
if  not  making  it  blossom  with  the 
roses  of  love,  at  least  of  human 
kindness  and  heavenly  mercy? 

"Will  you  accept  this  wreck 
and  ruin  of  a  man,  to  drag  out 
your  own  young  life  with?  He 
arose  and  folded  his  arms  as  if  to 
restrain  his  restlessness  and  im- 
patience. 

Imust  answer.    My  lips  mu$l 
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unclose  themBelves  and  say  some" 
thing,  I  knew  not  what. 

Despair  gave  me  strength.  The 
invisible,  iron  chain  that  shackled 
my  limbs,  partially  fell  away. 
Where  I  had  been  cold  and  rigid 
as  a  lump  of  ice,  I  suddenly  be- 
came hot  with  the  boiling  blood 
that  surged  to  my  face  as  if  my 
veins  ran  fire. 

So  I  went  to  him,  took  his  hand 
and  pressed  it  to  my  lips  and 
murmured  confusedly,  ^^  I  will  go 
with  you  anywhere." 

"Poorchildl"  he  said  sorrow- 
fully, '^  you  have  chosen  most  un- 
wisely. Jean  do  nothing  but  to 
make  you  miserable." 

He  groaned  in  anguish,  and 
walked  across  the  room. 

At  this  moment  our  father's  ap- 
peared near  the  door. 

<' Father,"  said  Alfred,  ap^ 
preaching  the  old  gentleman," 
you  have  a  daughter.  Speak  to 
her  and  say  what  I  cannot." 

"Let  us  go  when  you  can." 
He  threw  himself  down  in  a  rest- 
less way,  and  beat  the  window 
sill  unconsciously  with  his  fingers. 

"Is  it  so?"  repUed  the  elder 
Mr.  Ghauncey,  approaching  me 
gently.  "Then,  I  must  salute 
my  new  daughter."  He  stooped 
and  kissed  my  forehead.  "  Many 
thanks,  my  child,"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone,  broken  by  emotion,  then 
louder:  i^  Most  heartily  do  I  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  obtaining 
such  a  daughter-in-law." 

He  shook  hands  with  my  pa- 
rents, pressed  mine  in  his  own 
again,  then  went  up  to  poor 
Alfred,  who  was,  apparently,  un- 
conscious of  everything  transpir- 
ing around  him,  his  head  sup- 
ported by  an  arm  resting  on  the 


sill,  his  eyes  cast  down  in  gloomy 
thought. 

"Alfred,"  said  his  father  softly, 
as  if  addressing  an  invalid,  "  we 
will  have  to  bid  our  adieu  for  the 
present." 

He  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
led  him  to  me. 

I  timidly  extended  my  hand. 
He  took  it  with  cold  courtesy— it 
seemed  to  me  aversion,— and  bent 
his  head  in  his  distant,  yet  knight- 
ly manner. 

I  believe  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to 
turn  ft'om  me  to  my  parents,  there 
was  a  little  less  restraint  in  his 
manner. 

His  father  endeavored  to  make 
up  for  deficiencies  in  him  by  his 
graceful  afiability  and  rapid  flow 
of  talk,  glossing  over  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  scene  as  he  could, 
causing  me  to  wonder  much  at  Ms 
power  to  do  so  at  such  a  time,  the 
smooth  self-control  of  a  man  of 
the  world. 

They  stepped  into  the  carriage 
and  were  gone.  So  the  interview 
was  over  and  I  was  left  to  think. 

Without  stopping  to  speak  to 
any  one,  almost  knocking  some 
one  down  the  steps,  hastened  to 
my  room,  locked  the  door  and 
threw  myself  breathlessly  down. 

It  was  over— I  was  engaged  to 
him— my  long,  hopelessly  beloved. 
As  I  felt  just  then,  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  recall  the  inter- 
view—to spare  myself  the  bitter 
humiliation  I  was  sufibring.  Yet 
—inconsistency  of  human  nature  I 
—if  it  had  been  to  go  over  again, 
in  my  power  to  recall  it  all,  I 
should  have  acted  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner.  The  truth  was 
that  events  had  fallen  partly  in 
accordance  with  my  own  secret 
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wiBhes,  yet  not  in  the  way  I  de- 
sired them  to  do;  rather  than  lose 
him  I  would  my  woman's  dignity. 

Do  not  blame  me,  kind  reader; 
human  nature  is  very  weak.  Is 
it  not  often  so,  that  we  yield  to 
our  hearts'  desires  when  we  would 
so  gladly  have  the  power  to  stand 
firm;  to  be  firm  in  the  dignity  we 
compromise  by  our  weakness? 

But  I  was  very  weak  and  very 
human ;  let  that  be  my  excuse. — 
The  weak  may  pity  and  sympa- 
thize, the  strong  contemn  and 
censure;  I  cannot  help  it. 

We  were  to  be  married  in  six 
weeks;  so  our  parents  said,  when 
two  days  after  that,  Alfred  came 
with  his  father. 

'^  Spare  me,"  he  said  to  me  im- 
ploringly, "you  will  forgive  my 
not  coming  often.  You  know  my 
feelings.  It  is  torture  to  me  to 
act." 

"Do  not  act,"  was  all  my  re- 
ply, and  the  pain  at  my  heart, 
pain  for  himself  and  for  me,  con- 
tracted the  muscles  of  my  lips  so 
rigidly  that  I  could  say  nothing 
more.  Another  effort  and  the 
tears  that  were  welling  up  would 
have  found  vent  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sionate weeping. 

How  despisable  I  must  have  ap- 
peared in  his  eyes  I  A  common 
country  girl  so  utterly  devoid  of 
all  pride  as  to  accept  a  man  under 
such  circumstances;  he  knowing 
nothing  of  course  as  to  my  mental 
qualifications  and  no  doubt  think- 
ing me  no  better  than  I  appeared. 

The  preparations  had  to  be 
made  rapidly.  My  mother  insist- 
ed upan  a  handsome  trousseau, 
which  I  steadily  refused,  shudder- 
ing when  her  conversation  dwelt 
ito   details,  to  think  of  Alfred's 


suffering  countenance,  his  reloct- 
ant  wooing  and  the  folly  of  piep- 
aration  for  a  bridal  that  was  more 
like  a  funeral.  I  would  not  even 
accompany  her  into  town  to  make 
the  necessary  purchases,  telling 
her  that  her  choice  would  aatisfy 
me  perfectly. 

She  returned  from  the  jaunt 
with  several  rich  silks  and  some 
muslins,  and,  as  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  publicity  of  a  mantoa- 
maker,  proceeded  to  cut  them  out 
and  make  them  herself,  secretly 
procuring  firom  a  city  at  some  dis- 
tance what  she  did  not  trust  her 
own  skill  to  prepare.  I  helped 
her,  for  I  did  not  like  to  see  her 
working  for  me  so,  and  insisted 
upon  resuming  some  of  my  old, 
forsaken  duties. 

Poor  mother!  At  first  she  tried 
to  gossip  with  me  over  my  future 
prospects,  but  seeing  how  repug- 
nant her  way  of  commenting  upon 
them  was  to  me,  some  natural  del- 
icacy sealed  her  lips  and  spared 
me  what  was  the  most  unendura- 
ble of  all;— vulgar  pride  in  con- 
nection with  one  like  AUVed;— 
gossipping  under  her  breath  as 
far  as  she  dared  with  one  or  two 
ofher  neighbors— the  confidential 
fbriends. 

As  soon  as  the  astoundin^^  fact 
of  my  engagement  was  noised 
abroad,  innumerable  calls  were 
made  at  the  farm.  I  had  antici- 
pated this  seige  of  vulgar  curiosity 
and  made  my  mind  up  as  to  how 
I  would  free  myself  firom  exposure 
to  its  attacks,  either  absenting 
myself  in  my  room  when  I  saw 
them  coming  or  maintaining  a 
freezing  dignity  on  my  on  affurs 
that  repelled  their  familiar  ques- 
tioning. 
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One  old  lady  insisted  eyen  upon 
following  me  to  my  room  and  call- 
ed out  in  tones  rendered  nasal 
with  snuff: 

"Well,  Mary,  if  ye're  goin»  to 
be  married,  ye  might  as  well  own 
uP)  gur^  <^d  lot  me  see  what 
ye're  makin' for  yer  grand  house. 
You  needn't  be  so  proud  and 
make  belieye  you  don't  know  your 
old  friends.  They're  better  than 
new  to  my  thinking. '> 

I  went  out  then  and  met  her 
kindly,  but  with  a  calm  dignity, 
that  caused  her  to  retreat  a  step. 

"I  shall  always  prize  old 
friends. "  I  took  her  hand,  "don't 
think  that  I  am  proud.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  occasion  for  that. 
I  am  the  same  I  always  was,  Mr^. 
Peacham." 

"  So  ye're  goin'  to  be  married,?" 
she  asked,  peering  curiously  into 
my  face,  thinking  this  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  putting  the  ques- 
tion direct. 

"Let  me  help  you  down.  My 
steps  are  rather  steep  for  you." 
She  looked  at  me  again,  but  my 
manner  was  impenetrable. 

"It's  a  sudden  way  ofdoin' 
things.  I  did'nt  know  he  was  a 
courtin'  of  you.  I  thought  he 
was  mad  about  that  other  gal. 
He  must  have  changed  his  mind 
on  a  sudden." 

"Good  bye,  Mrs.  Peacham." 
We  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  where  I  shook  her  hand 
with  additional  warmth,  to  prove 
that  pride  did  not  cause  my  re- 
serve, and  returned  to  my  room. 
She  left  the  passage  to  find  mother, 
who  may  have  been  more  com- 
municative than  I,  yet  not  as 
much  so  as  they  wished  from  my 
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urgent  entreaties,  to  her,  to  be 
prudent. 

Indeed  my  affidrs  must  have 
created  a  wonderful  sensation  in 
the  neighborhood:— an  event  so 
totally  unexpected  had  not  trans- 
pired before.  Without  the  slight- 
est rumor,  not  a  word  of  prepara- 
tion, the  news  of  this  event  burst 
upon  them.  It  was  a  hard  task 
upon  mother  to  parry  their  won- 
dering questions  for  more  curious 
than  polite. 

"Old  Mr.  Chauncey  took  a 
&ncy  to  Mary,"  I  heard  her  say 
in  forced  explanation,  "and 
thought  she  would  be  just  the  one 
for  his  son  after  that  mad  love 
aflaiir." 

"  Well,  but  has  he  got  over  that 
love  afiair,  does  Mary  like  him, 
and  he  like  Mary?  Are  his  cir- 
cumstances improved  ?  Is  the 
Grove  to  be  kept  in  the  family," 
and  a  thousand  othei  questions 
were  poured  out  upon  my  poor 
mother,  who  answered  them  as 
best  she  could,  taxing  her  in- 
genuity to  make  a  plausible  ac- 
count of  this  singular  afiair. 

They  did  not  dare  to  trouble  me 
when  they  saw  that  t  would  not 
permit  it,  shutting  myself  up  in 
impenetrable  reserve,  and  staying 
much  in  my  ovm  room.  Yet 
some  remarks  reached  my  ears, 
not  always  complimentary. 

"Sheneed'nt  hold  her  head  so 
high,"  said  one  of  my  freckled- 
faced  young  neighbors,  "she's 
only  thought  of  for  her  old 
pappy 's  money.  They  wanted  it 
to  build  themselves  up  with,  and 
could'nt  think  of  nothing  else. 
I  don't  see  what  she's  got  to  be 
proud  of  for  my  part.    If  it  was 
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me,   I'd   be  ashamed    of  being 
taken  up  BO." 

Some  kind  friend  was  officious 
enough  to  repeat  the  remark  to 
mother,  who,  in  great  indigna- 
tion, informed  me  of  it,  expecting 
me  to  resent  it  as  she  did.  Com- 
ing from  the  source  it  did,  I  was 
not  moved  to  particular  resent- 
ment, and  took  no  notice  of  it. 

We  were  to  be  married  in 
church,  at  an  early  hour;  no  one 
but  our  respectiye  parents  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  the  deep 
mourning  of  some  of  the  party 
forming  the  excuse  for  its  strict 
privacy.  I  was  to  return  with 
Alft^d  to  the  &mily  mansion, 
while  the  elder  Mr.  Chauncey 
would  set  off  directly  for  the  home, 
of  one  of  his  daughters,  there  to 
remain  a  long  time. 

I  think  he  wished  to  spare  him- 
self the  pain  of  witnessing  Al- 
fred's sufferings,  letting  affairs 
take  their  own  course  during  his 
absence,  two  poor  young  hearts 
to  manage  as  they  could;  then, 
when  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  work  a  change  of  some  sort,  he 
would  return  and  see  for  himself 
how  matters  were  progressing. 

I  saw  Alfred  but  seldom  in  the 
meantime,  and  upon  these  oc- 
casions bis  father  brought  him 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  still 
with  cold  courtesy,  and  I  as  a 
shy,  country  girl,  speaking  but  in 
monosyllables,  and  apparently 
cold  as  himselfl 

As  (he  day  approached,  the 
thought  of  it  appalled  me,  the 
vows,  the  duties  that  I  was  then 
to  take  upon  myself  to  one  who 
loved  me  not.  Would  he  perjure 
his   own   soul?    But   I   did   not 


think  much.  I  was  rather  In  a 
dream,  and  moved  about  as  if 
nothing  that  surrounded  mewu 
real,  the  dear  old  &miliar  objects 
seeming  strange  and  distant  as  if 
some  magic  wand  had  passed 
over,  transforming  them  in  some 
way.  I  attempted  to  improve  the 
time  by  a  preparation  for  my 
future  duties;  in  reading  that  I 
might  render  myself  a  soitabk 
companion  for  him,  but  failed  to 
fix  my  mind  upon  one  subject  in 
its  unsettled  state. 

Mother  worried  herself  about 
my  hands,  insisting  upon  their  be- 
ing spared  and  rendered  as  white 
as  possible  in  a  short  time,  but  I 
gently  disobeyed  her,  and  kept  up 
some  of  my  usual  oocupatioDs, 
perfecting  myself  in  many  a  litUe 
detail  which  seemed  unnecessary 
in  the  future  mistress  of  the  Grove, 
yet  which  I  thought  might  possi- 
bly be  put  into  requisition.  I 
would  be  prepared  for  any  event 
in  the  future;  whatever  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature  might  transpire  it 
should  not  be  attributable  at  least 
to  my  want  of  preparation. 

So  the  weeks  passed  dreamily 
away  and  it  was  the  night  befbre 
the  eve  of  my  marriage,  that  eve 
so  often  written  of  in  prose  and 
poetry,  but  so  different  to  me  who 
would  be  a  bride  but  in  name. 

I  stood  at  my  window.  All  the 
preparations  were  completed.— 
I  had  worked  to  the  last,  doing 
many  little  things  I  knew  they 
would  miss  me  in,  and  helping 
mother  in  every  way  I  could.  I 
wept  much  over  the  dear  tasks, 
rendered  so  to  me  as  the  last  pe^ 
haps  I  should  do  for  them,  and 
gave  each  a  farewell  lingering 
look  as  I  tenderly  put  them  away* 
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Ifow  with  awed  silence,  the 
dreaminess  still  upon  me,  I  was 
before  the  window  where  I  had 
been  so  often,  looking  towards 
his. 

It  was  dark;  not  a  shadow  pass- 
ed across  the  panes  denoting  his 
presence  there.  Where  was  he? 
He  had  been  with  his  father  at 
the  form  that  day,  looking  stern- 
er, gloomier  than  ever.  I  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf  in  his  presence, 
feeling  the  bitterest  shame  at  my 
position,  which  he  evidently  re- 
garded with  contempt;  about  to 
be  nnited  as  he  was  to  one 
who  had  so  little  self-respect  or 
dignity  of  womanhood  as  to  con- 
sent to  such  a  project,  solely— as 
he  must  have  believed— from  mo- 
tives of  ambition;  one  too  want- 
ing in  sense  and  spirit  to  have  the 
character  to  reject  what  another 
would  have  treated  with  scorn. — 
Very  contemptible  I  must  haVe 
appeared  to  him,  and  strong  was 
the  love  in  my  heart  to  enable  me 
to  endure  that  contempt,  to  per- 
mit what,  had  my  love  been  less, 
no  one  would  have  resented  so 
keenly  as  I. 

Even  father  noticed  his  unusu- 
ally stem  manner  and  said  to  me 
in  his  rough  way: 

"  Why,  girl,  that  fellow's  hank- 
ering after  his  sweetheart  yet. — 
I  wish  you'd  let  him  go  after  her, 
or  bang  the  door  in  his  face.  I'd 
a  thousand  times  rather  you'd  a 
had  one  pf  the  neighbors'  sons, 
who  would  honor  and  respect  you, 
treat  you  with  decency  and  not  as 
this  fellow." 

"  Nor  do  I  approve  of  this,  Mr. 
Ashburton,"  said  my  mother  dis- 
contentedly, ''  and  sorry  I  am  she 
«ver  consented  to  be  put  in  such  a 


position  where  she's  treated  so." 

*'  She  never  should  have  done 
it,"  pursued  my  fkther^  **had  it 
not  been  for  her  queer  ways. — 
She'd  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  young  men  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, they  were  kept  far  off. 
That  induced  me  to  allow  this 
thing  which  I  am  most  heartily 
sorry  for." 

To  hear  Alf^d  spoken  of  in  this 
manner  aroused  me  of  course  into 
his  earnest  defence  until  I  had 
warmed  myself  into  such  boldness 
as  to  defy  the  world  and  every 
body  in  it. 

*'I consented, "I replied,  '^know- 
ing everything.  He  begged  it  of 
me  as  a  favor  that  I  would  not  ex- 
pect his  attendance  during  the  en- 
engagement.  I  knew  he  loved 
another  and  accepted  him  under 
the  circumstances  of  my  own  free 
choice.  So  what  had  I  to  expect 
but  exactly  what  he  told  me,  and 
if  I  find  no  fault  and  am  satisfied, 
why  should  others  complain?" 

This  silenced  if  it  did  not  con- 
vince them,  and  I  was  permitted 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
peace. 

And  now  as  I  sat  at  the  win- 
dow I  was  in  a  bewilderment  of 
excitement,  so  dreamy  that  I 
could  not  believe  I  was  awake. — 
The  thought  of  my  bridegroom's 
face  awed  and  chilled  me,  and  I 
wept  as  the  dreary  years  before 
me,  my  unknown  fate,  presented 
itself.  It  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed, my  reason  whispered,  you 
ought  to  have  rejected  this  humil- 
iation and  consequent  suffering. — 
Rejected!  my  heart  started  alarm- 
ed—oh  I  heart,  thou  hast  hoped 
now  and  hope  is  so  sweet.  No  in- 
deed, I  would  give  up  the  world, 
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every  thing  for  you,  Alfred;  if  I 
am  but  near  you,  let  them  talk  as 
they  will,  I  can  but  tend  you 
and  try  to  make  you  happier;  from 
that  I  will  deriye  pleasure  and 
consolation.  My  heart  can  live 
upon  that,  where  it  would  starve 
to  be  separated  from  you.  Poor 
fellow  I  you  don't  know  what  a 
friend  I  am.  The  world  has  left 
you,  but  I  never  will  while  there 
is  breath  in  me.  Though  unloved, 
faithftil  to  the  last  My  future 
duties  passed  in  review  before  me, 
and  I  examined  them  severally, 
appointing  each  its  place  in  my 
mind:  then  kneeling  down  by  the 
*  window,  I  prayed  for  assistance 
in  performing  each  as  I  wished. 

It  was  very  late  when  my 
trembling  limbs  were  laid  down 
for  repose,  but  not  for  sleep. 
That  scarcely  came.  I  lay  as  in 
a  trance,  my  eyes  seeing  not  the 
darknes8,—but  light  every  where,— 
a  painful  oppression  of  ecstacy  at 
my  heart,  my  hands  clasped  firm- 
ly across  my  breast,  for  I  feared 
to  destroy  the  illusion.  The  bliss 
of  being  near  him,  of  not  being 
separated  from  him.  And  was  it 
UHfnorrow  I  It  could  not  be  possi- 
ble!   Surely  I  was  dreaming. 

All  night  I  lay  in  that  way. 
At  eight  in  the  morning  we  were 
to  be  married  in  the  village 
church.  As  the  morning  ap- 
proached, a  light  sleep  stole  over 
me,  but  I  awoke  in  the  grey  of 
dawn,  Just  before  the  sunrise. 
How  chill  and  grey  it  looked,  the 


landscape  in  its  sombre  aspect,  st> 
different  from  the  mellow  radiance 
of  the  night,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
stars  that  seemed  to  smile  with 
their  dazzling  eyes  sympathizing- 
ly  into  mine,  the  melting  Instre  of 
the  moon,  irradiating  life  with  its 
dreamy,  softening  beams.  OhI  it 
was  now  so  different.  I  felt 
chilled  to  the  heart,  and  afraid  of 
him,  to  whom  in  a  few  hours,  I 
was  to  be  united,— so  ignorant, 
weak,  childish  as  I  was,  such  a 
contrast  to  those  with  whom  be 
had  always  associated.  OhI  how 
could  I  face  him  continually?— so 
inferior  a  person  as  II 

I  was  frightened,— wished  to 
draw  back,  to  hide  myself  some- 
where out  of  his  way, — poor 
fluttering  bird. 

Mother  came  in  with  a  drink  of 
some  kind  for  quieting  the  nerves 
and  giving  strength.  I  drank  it 
eagerly  and  thankfully,  but  was 
still  extremely  agitated. 

''Be  quiet,  child,"  she  said, 
''  you  tremble  like  a  leaf." 

The  whole  house  seemed  differ- 
ent to  me  that  morning;  the  old 
furniture  wore  an  altered  look. 
I  never  loved  them  as  I  did  then, 
but  they  seemed  to  shrink  away 
from  me  somehow,  leaving  me 
alone  as  I  was  the  only  discem- 
able  object.  My  little  brothers 
were  loud  in  their  opposition  to 
my  marriage,  and  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  dress  themselves  to 
accompany  us  to  the  church. 

(TO  BS  CONTmUKD.) 
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THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BEPUBLICS. 


Ik  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
powerful,  haughty,  graceful  and 
chivalrous  Spaniard  stood  first 
amongst  the  ruling  men  of  the 
earth.  The  iron  hoof  of  tyranny 
had  not  yet  began  its  work  of 
crushing  out  freedom  of  thought. 
Foremost  in  courage,  enterprise, 
and  learning,  they  also  excelled 
all  other  men  in  arduous  and 
hazardous  enterprises.  And  never 
did  richer,  more  dazzling  reward 
lie  within  the  grasp  of  bold  navi- 
gators, than  the  magnificent  con- 
tinent of  South  America.  No 
poet^s  most  vivid  fancy  could  con- 
jure up  a  more  radiant  vision  of 
wealth  and  beauty.  The  majestic 
rivers,  the  boundless  prairies 
covered  with  the  richest  and  most 
gorgeous  flowers — the  forests  of 
gigantic  trees,  tree-ferns,  and 
palms  acacias  and  bamboos  (and 
grasses  forty  feet  in  height)  groves 
of  myrtle,  and  wild  fruits  like 
those  of  Paradise,  mingled  with 
rainbow-hued  birds,  which  glanc- 
ed hither  and  thither  in  the 
checkered  sun-light  and  shadow. 
Added  to  all  this  was  the  grand- 
eur of  scenery— the  snow-capped 
mountains  towering  amid  the 
clouds— the  flaming  volcanoes— 
the  glittering  lakes  and  rivers. 

With  his  yet  unsubdued  energy, 
the  gracefhl  Spaniard  bent  his 
energies  to  the  appropriation  of 
all  this  beauty.  He  dotted  the 
land  with  handsome  churches, 
monasteries  and  cities.  He 
spanned  the  rivers  with  substan- 
tial bridges.  He  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  South  America 


would  far  out-strip  Europe  in 
political  strength  and  national 
glory.  And  what  is  the  result  of 
all  his  labor?  A  collection  of 
feeble  governments,  an  inert  and 
decreasing  population,  and  a  de- 
caying commerce.  Nueva  Gren- 
ada extracted  from  her  mines  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
83,000,000  per  annum,  and  they 
now  yield  almost  nothing,  aU 
though  the  sources  of  supply  are 
almost  inexhaustible.  The  coin- 
age of  Bogota  was  82,000,000  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  Mint  of 
Fopagan  was  81,000,000  early  in 
this  century.  Now  these  mints 
are  idle,  or  nearly  so.  The  trade 
of  Ecuador  does  not  increase  I 

The  coinage  of  Peru  in  1803, 
was  86,000,000.  In  1855,  it  had 
decreased  to  83,000,000,  one-half! 

According  to  the  Mercurio  Pe* 
mano,  Peru  owned  in  1790,  forty- 
one  ships  averaging  400  tons,  and 
manned  by  1,460  seamen. 

It  is  a  question  whether  her 
marine  can  now  number  the  same 
amount.  *'The  far-famed  riches 
of  Peru  are  now  like  the  legends 
of  the  past,  and  with  an  immoral, 
degenerate,  and  indolent  popula- 
tion, the  result  is  not  strange." 

The  Empire  of  Brazil,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  steadily  growing  in 
wealth,  population,  and  power. 

The  once  noted  silver  mines  of 
Potosi,  in  Bolivia,  now  yield  only 
about  82,000,000  per  annum.— 
During  the  long  period  from  1556 
to  1780,  over  two  centuries,  the 
yield,  according  to  the  royal  du- 
ties paid,  was  82,400,000,000;  and 
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as  only  a  third  paid  duties  for  a 
long  period,  it  could  not  have  fal- 
Ifdn  short  of  83,000,000,000,  or 
about  813,000,000  per  annum. 

The  population  of  this  famous 
old  town,  celebrated  in  story  and 
song,  has  decreased  from  160,000 
in  1611  down  to  8,000  in  1825.  •  It 
is  now  estimated  at  about  17,000. 
^<  Perhaps  there  is  no  such  in- 
stance of  decay  in  either  hemis- 
phere as  Potosi  presents."  (North 
British,  Nov.  1860.) 

When  the  English  Grovernment 
recognized  the  independence  of 
these  South  American  Bepublics, 
her  statesmen,  critics  and  Jour- 
nalists of  the  Liberal  party,  grew 
eloquent  over  the  theoretic  reform- 
ation which  was  immediately  to 
take  place,  when  the  Goyernments 
became  free  and  the  slaves  were 
liberated. 

''Their  industry  has  been 
cramped,  their  minds  have  been 
held  in  ignorance  by  a  bad 
government ;  hence  they  are 
ignorant  and  superstitious. ' ' — 
''  But"  said  these  glowing  enthu- 
siasts, ''remove  the  cause,  and 
the  effects  will  cease  to  flow.  So 
sweet  are  the  fruite  of  labor, 
that  the  motives  to  it  are  irresist' 
ibkj  and  the  activity  of  the  enfran- 
chised slave  may  be  csunted  on  with 
the  certainty  of  a  Ulw  ofnature*^^ 

These  cherished  expectations 
have  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  and 
like  all  plans  built  upon  theory, 
instead  of  experience,  were  un- 
worthy of  thinking  and  educated 
men.  Theorists  shut  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  the  past,  and  only 
look  and  listen  to  the  present  and 
the  future.  That  which  has  been 
shall  be,  yet  we  constantly  hear 
the   imbecile  cry  of  "something 


new  under  the  sun."  Ages  of 
experience  of  disaster,  death  and 
crime  have  failed  to  teach  men 
that  placing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  the 
vicious  is  placing  edged  tools  in 
the  hands  of  madmen. 

With  one  of  the  healthfiil  cli- 
mates in  the  world,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Bepublics  haa 
remained   almost   stationary   for 
more  than  half  a  century.    The 
Spanish  were  so  largely  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade  that  her  colo- 
nies were  well  stocked  with  Afri- 
cans.   The  Indians  and  these  ne- 
groes form  a  sort  of  mongrel  pop- 
ulation which,  we  fear,  would  be 
a  bad  ingredient  in  any  state. — 
All  have  the  elective  franchise^  how- 
ever, and  no  property  qualifica- 
tion   is    required.     "Nothing,"^ 
says   the  entertaining  Colton  in 
his  'Deck  and  Port,'  "puzzles  the 
stranger   here    so   much   as  the 
singular  mixture  of  races.    The 
Spaniard,  the  Indian  and  the  Af- 
rican run  together  like  the  hues  of 
the  dying  dolphin.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  one  color  b^ns 
and   the  other  ceases.    Even  in 
the   same  families,    complexions 
differ  wide   enough  to   embrace 
both  extremes.    The  African  in 
other  countries  can  be  traced,  but 
here,  after  a  few  generations,  you 
lose  sight  of  his  origin,  and  find 
them  intermarried  with  families 
of  distinction  and  wealth."    Thus 
we  find   the   once   proud,  pure- 
blooded  Spaniard— descendant  of 
Japhet— dispising  his  noble  birth- 
right by  sharing  it  with  the  de- 
graded descendant  of  Ham.    Can 
any  reasoning  mind  wonder  at  the 
condition  of  the  South  American 
Bepublics?    The  frightful  mortal- 
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ity,  which  is  found  in  these  coun-  tennents  in  one  of  the  cemeteries 
tries  among  children,  will  be  seen  of  Valparaiso,  one  of  the  most 
from  the  following  account  of  in-  enlightened  cities  : 
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statistics  of  the  same  year 
showed  the  illegitimacy  to  be  27 
per  cent  In  the  district  of  Con- 
cepcion.  South  of  Chili,  it  is  30 
per  cent;  and  if  this  be  about  the 
average  for  Chili,  some  of  the 
other  Republics  are  in  a  much 
worse  condition,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  decrease  of 
population  is  not  even  greater 
than  it  is. 

'^The  frightful  prevalence  of 
diseases  resulting  from  immorali- 
ty, also  brings  its  harvest  of 
death.  Dr.  Mackenna,  in  refer- 
ence mainly  to  this  fact,  says: 
^Looking  around  the  whole  hori- 
zon (of  dhili)  we  do  not  find  a 
ednglespot  that  casts  the  germs 
of  epidemic  miasma  towards  our 
blue  sky;  nor  can  we  find,  upon 
our  soil,  any  of  the  venomous 
reptiles  infesting  other  countries. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  beauti- 
ful land,  we  see  death  cutting 
down   the   tender  plants  of  the 


generation,  leaving  only  the  dried 
limbs,  in  whose  veins  fiow  the 
poisons  that  afflict  society.'" — 
Iforth  British^  Kov.  1860. 

Strange  as  the  fact  may  seem, 
it  is  true  that  the  newly  settled 
island  continent  of  Australia, 
actually  imports  an  anntlkal 
amount  in  Stirling  value  equal  to 
the  total  imports  of  the  whole 
Spanish' American  Bepublics,  and 
that  she  exports  at  a  similar 
ratio. 

Yet  it  is  a  land  like  the  ''gar-  , 
den  of  the  Lord  "  for  beauty  and 
fertility,  with  inexhaustible  min- 
eral treasure,  and  it  was  colonized 
by  a  noble  and  chivalrous  people. 
This  people,  however,  as  was  said 
before,  displayed  their  princely 
birth-right,  by  allowing  a  de- 
graded stream  to  mingle  with 
their  noble  blood,  and  now  they 
find  it  hard  to  find  a  place  of  re- 
pentance, although  they  seek  it 
careAilly  with  tears. 
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CON8UMMATT7M. 

A  DAY  of  darkness  and  great 
horror;  a  day  in  which  all  faces 
gathered  blackness,  and  all  hearts 
quivered  with  an  agony  of  suffer- 
ing, that  brought  strong  men  and 
little  children  as  one  in  the  dread- 
ful equality  of  pain. 

It  was  all  over— all  that  the  no- 
blest race,  that  ever  had  its  being 
could  exhibit  of  quiet  endurance 
and  superhuman  bravery,  all  that 
prudence  and  foresight  could  de- 
vise, and  wisdom  and  energy  car- 
ry into  execution,  had  been  exer- 
ted, and  in  vain!  The  strength  of 
manhood,  woman's  purity,  child- 
hood's prayers  and  CliriBtian 
blessings  had  been  given  to  the 
Cause,  and  the  Oause  was  lost! 

Why  it  was,  it  is  useless  to  ask, 
or  to  pry  too  curiously  into  the 
Providence  of  the  inscrutable  Gh>d 
who  "  creates  evil"  and  permits 
it  to  triumph  temporarily  over 
good. 

Leaving  second  causes  and  look- 
ing directly  to  Grod,  we  accept 
what  He  sends  without  wonder  or 
comment,  knowing  that  it  must 
be  best  because  He  sends  it,  and 
leaving  the  proof  to  His  own  time. 

It  was  all  over— under  the  ap- 
ple tree  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  the  sword  that  was  as  un- 
tarnished as  the  honor  of  its  own- 
er, had  been  surrendered  to  one 
who  was  in  a  position  to  demand 
it,  and  greater  in  defeat  than  oth- 
ers are  in  the  fullness  of  triumph, 
General  Lee  had  told  his  weeping 

*  Continued  Arom  page  420. 


veterans  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could  for  them,  and  in  vain,  and 
commending  them  to  the  protec- 
tion of  God,  had  exhorted  them  to 
go  to  their  homes  and  be  as  &ith- 
ftil  in  the  discharge  of  life's  dnties 
as  they  had  been  to  him  and  their 
country. 

The  sad  news  spread  over  the 
land  and  the  nation  bowed  in 
mortal  agony;  the  great  heart  of 
the  South  was  broken,  and  in  all 
minds,  but  one  hope  lay  dead  for 
ever. 

That  mind  was  the  one  which 
had  towered  supreme  in  its  great- 
ness and  spotless  purity  fh)mthe 
moment  when,  called  by  the  unan- 
imous voice  of  his  country,  he  had 
assumed  her  burdens,  and  being 
constituted  as  the  guardian  of  her 
honor,  had  thenceforth  maintain- 
ed it  as  unblemished  as  hia  own. 

As  Jehovah  out  of  nothing  cre- 
ated the  universe,  so  under  Him 
this  &ithfhl  servant  of  His  evolved 
from  a  chaotic  national  mass,  a 
grand  government,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  noble  national 
fitbric  which  was  worthy  the  ad- 
miration of  all  ages. 

Nobly  did  he  labor,  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  re- 
port, for  the  people  of  which  he 
was  chief,  doing  his  duty  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  as  to  the 
^^  Lord  and  not  unto  men,"  and 
when,  in  the  wild  vagaries  of 
popular  fickleness,  accusations 
were  brought,  and  aspersions 
hurled  against  him,  by  those  who 
could  not  fathom  his  motives,  or 
master    his    policy,   though    he 
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might  hare  cried  unto  the  Lord 
with  Moees  under  similar  eircum* 
Btancesy  ^*  They  be  almost  ready 
to  atone  me!"  no  murmur  es* 
oaped  his  lips,  but  he  remained 
calm  and  fearless  in  the  discharge 
of  conscientious  duty. 

And  now,  when  all  possibility  of 
such  a  termination  of  the  war  as 
all  had  hoped  for,  had  &ded  from 
the  bosoms  of  even  the  most 
sanguine,  he  clung  to  it  as  closely 
as  he  had  done  in  the  hour  of  his 
country's  triumph,  and  hoped 
even  against  hope,  and  with  the 
▼ery  desperation  of  despair. 

He  had  left  Richmond,  the  city 
so  identifled  with  his  name,  bring- 
ing with  him  all  that  remained  of 
the  goTemment,  and  was  now 
domesticated  in  Charlotte,  un* 
consciously  exposed  to  dangers 
&r  greater  than  any  he  had  left, 
and  from  which  the  greatest  fore- 
sight and  most  tender  devotion  of 
his  friends  were  powerless  to  pro- 
tect him. 

Blacker  and  still  more  black 
grew  the  national  horizon  of  the 
Confederacy,  now  limited  to  the 
small  region  of  country  of  which 
Charlotte  was  the  center,  Colum- 
bia, or  what  had  once  been  Co- 
lumbia, the  frontier,  and  the 
hemmed  in  command  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi,  under  Kirby 
Smith,  the  out-post 

Charlotte  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed fh>m  the  quiet  of  an  in- 
land town,  to  all  the  bustle  of  the 
stand-point  of  the  destiny  of  the 
South.  Orderlies  and  Aids  dash- 
ed up  and  down  the  pretty  streets, 
grey  and  gold  glittered  on  every 
thoroughfare,  and  at  every  step 
might  be  seen  some  form,  which 
would  tower  through  the  coming 


future,  and  as  one  of  the  im- 
mortals who  survive  the  wreck  of 
time. 

Nothing  of  the  plans  of  the 
President  and  Cabinet  was  defi- 
nitely known  to  the  public,  though 
from  the  unaltered  bearing,  and 
indomitable  calmness  of  the  form- 
er, an  opinion  prevailed  that 
something  affecting  the  general 
good  must  be  known  to  him  and 
those  in  his  confidence,  and  this 
produced  a  feeling,  which  resulted 
in  quieting  the  public  mind,  and 
inducing  a  belief  that  affairs  were 
not  quite  so  bad  as  they  seemed. 

Suddenly  this  seeming  calm  was 
exchanged  for  a  wild  unrest,  and 
turbulent  commotion,  and  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  left 
Charlotte  and  began  their  disas- 
trous journey  Southward. 

With  a  self-abnegation  that  was 
sublime,  Mr.  Davis  reftised  to  en- 
tertain any  plan,  wliich  had  for 
its  object  his  personal  safety. 

**The  country  first;  myself  af- 
terwardsl"  was  his  unfailing  re- 
ply as  repeated  by  one,  who  was 
to  him  as  a  son,  and  whose  innate 
nobility  well  deserved  the  posi- 
tion which  his  relationship  al- 
lowed. So,  deaf  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Mallory,  who  clung 
with  unswerving  fidelity  to  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  him,  who  had' 
proved  so  true  a  fHend,  and  un- 
moved by  the  entreaties  of  the 
lion  -  hearted  Breckinridge,  the 
President  occupied  the  time  which 
might  have  been  easily  used  to 
secure  his  escape,  in  vain  en- 
deavors to  devise  methods  by 
which  the  ruin  of  the  Cause 
might  be  retrieved,  and  an  honor- 
able peace  obtained  for  the  coun- 
try. 
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A  few  days  of  intense  Buapenae, 
wild  reports  and  feyerish  excite- 
ment, and  then  the  news  of  the 
President's  capture  came  like  a 
death-Uow  to  his  sorrowing  peo* 
pie,  and  the  South  bowed  her 
stately  head  and  died. 

In  Bichmond  all  was  wild 
chaos,  while  a  miserable  accumu- 
lation of  evils  and  aggressions, 
made  the  cup  of  her  citizens 
ready  to  overflow  with  bitterness. 

Among  the  crowd  which  filled 
St.  Paul's  a  week  previous  to  this 
memorable  Sunday,  when  the 
stillnessof  the  Sabbath  was  brok- 
en by  the  announcement,  which 
fell  like  a  wail  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  various  churches,  a  party  was 
assembled  in  which  hearts  that 
had  been  brought  to  their  Sa- 
viour's cross,  by  the  softening  and 
hallowing  influence  of  suffering, 
which  had  been  pernutted  to  per- 
fect its  appointed  work,  were  to 
profess  Him  openly  before  men, 
and  to  enroll  themselves  as  sol- 
diers to  fight  under  His  banner 
against  the  earth's  great  Trinity, 
the  World,  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil. 

The  white  sleeved  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word,  loaded  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  thousands  to  whose 
spiritual  needs  he  has  ministered 
with  a  father's  tenderness,  blend- 
ed with  the  faithfulness  of  a  true 
pastor,  sat  in  his  chair  by  the 
Altar,  and  as  the  last  words  of 
the  Ascription  with  which  the 
eloquent  sermon  was  ended,  died 
away  and  left  the  church  to 
silence,  he  rose  and  in  his  sil- 
very voice,  desired  the  candidates 
for  Ck)nfirmation  to  approach  the 
Chancel. 

In  response  to  his  call,  a  varied 


crowd  pressed  forward,  and  as 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  Con- 
firmation hymn  floated  from  the 
choir,  took  up  its  station  around 
the  railing,  which  surrounded  the 
Altar.  Every  age  had  its  repre- 
sentative, firom  the  hoary  headed 
old  man  beginning  Grod's  service 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  the  gold- 
en haired  girl,  who,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  life's  opening  day,  had 
consecrated  herself  to  heaven. — 
The  beautiful  Confederate  sreyof 
noble  men,  who  had  won  the  right 
to  wear  it,  was  side  by  side  with 
the  black  robes,  which  dad  hearts 
sorrowing  for  those  who  would 
never  wear  the  grey  again,  and 
the  scene  was  imbued  with  a  pa- 
thos, wliich  touched  all  who  look- 
ed on  it. 

Col.  Preston  rose,  and  opening 
his  pew  door,  stood  in  the  aisle, 
holding  his  prayer-book  in  a  hand 
tremulous  with  emotion,  as  Char- 
ley removed  the  hat  from  her 
shining  curls,  and,  proceeded  by 
the  Professor,  walked  quietly  up 
to  the  Altar. 

As  she  passed  her  Grandfather, 
the  girl  gave  him  a  look  of  tender 
affection  which  made  the  old  gen- 
tleman put  up  his  lips  and  hastily 
return  to  the  side  of  his  wife,  not, 
however,  until  Frank,  leaning  on 
his  mother's  arm,  had  passed  out 
and  taken  his  place  by  Charley's 
side. 

Camille  and  Loui  joined  them 
from  the  pew  in  which  they  and 
the  Estens  sat.  She  hadrecieved 
the  sacred  rite  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  during  one  of  his  Episco- 
]^1  visits  to  Southside,  but  un- 
willing to  leave  her  husband 
alone,  and  still  following  him  with 
the  ceaseless  devotion,  which  en- 
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grossed  her  young  life,  she  walk- 
ed by  the  side  on  which  the  empty 
sleeve  of  grey,  pinned  across 
Loui'B  broad  chest,  told  so  elo- 
quent a  tale,  and  when  they  reach- 
ed the  altar  and  Loui  placed  him- 
self next  to  Frank,  she  seated  her- 
self on  the  bench  Just  behind  him, 
and  prayed  for  him  with  a  fervor, 
that  made  her  £eu»  seem  that  of 
an  angel. 

The  soft  strains  of  the  hymn 
had  ceased,  the  candidates  had 
been  presented  by  their  &ithfUl 
pastor  to  his  Bight  Beverend  Fa- 
ther in  Grod,  the  preface  prescrib- 
ed for  the  office,  had  been  read,  and 
the  Bishop  had  addressed  them  in 
the  searching  words  appropriate 
to  their  position,  and  prayed 
that  they  might  be  daily  increased 
'Mnthe  manifold  gifts  of  grace; 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing; the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
ghostly  strength;  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  and  true  godliness." — 
Then,  as  the  band  knelt  before 
him,  he  raised  his  consecrated 
hands,  and  placing  them  on  the 
girlish  head  of  Charley,  pronoun- 
ced, with  Apostolic  unction,  the 
formula: 

''  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy  chUd 
with  thy  heavenly  grace,  that  she 
may  continue  thine  forever,  and 
daily  increase  in  thy  holy  spirit 
more  and  more,  until  she  comes 
to  thy.  everlasting  kingdom. — 
Amen." 

The  rite  was  over  ;  the  bene- 
diction had  been  pronounced ;  the 
glowing  words  of  the  Bishop 
in  wliich  he  set  forth  the  duties  of 
those,  who  had  taken  their  bap- 
tismal vows  upon  themselves,  had 
sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  them,  and  again  the 


organ  pealed  forth  like  the  an- 
them of  approving  Angels,  *'  'Tis 
done,  the  great  transaction's 
done,"  and  those  who  liad  newly 
put  on  Christ,  came  from  the  al- 
tar to  common  life  again. 

With  a  quiet  Joy  too  deep  for 
words,  CamiUe  passed  her  arm 
through  Louies  and  seated  her- 
self by  him  in  the  carriage  which, 
in  right  of  their  position  as  inva- 
lids, was  to  convey  him  and 
Frank  home.  Frank  sat  by  the 
side  of  his  happy  mother,  his  head 
on  her  shoulder,  and  a  glow  went 
through  his  brave  heart  as  she 
whispered,  ''my  boy,you  have  nev- 
er given  me  one  moment's  pain 
except  through  .  your  sufferings, 
but  to-night  you  have  made  my 
heart  overflow  with  happiness." 

Loui  and  Camille  sat  silent  but 
very  happy,  her  little  hand  clasp- 
ed in  his,  and  her  lovely  eyes  tell- 
ing him  such  eloquent  tales,  that 
spoken  in  language  was  not  need- 
ed. 

The  Professor  and  his  Charley 
walked  home  in  the  wake  of  the 
Estens  and  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Preston  and  good  Dr.  Mason, 
and  the  party  assembled  in  the 
parlor  in  a  state  of  qui^t  happi- 
ness which  was  a  blessed  foretaste 
of  the  perfect  peace,  which  the 
ikithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
Just  entered  upon,  would  inevita- 
bly secure. 

Before  long  their  number  was 
increased  by  the  entry  of  Dr. 
Truman  and  Mr.  Fontaine. 

''We have  called  to  say  good 
bye,"  said  the  former.  "  There'll 
be  heavy  work  in  front  before 
long,  and  I  must  be  off  to  be 
ready  for  the  duties  it  will  entail. 
Mr.  Fontaine  keeps  me  company. 
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and  as  our  stay  will  be  a  long  one, 
and  we  leave  to-night,  we  came 
round  to  say  good  bye  together." 

A  general  expression  of  regret 
followed  this  declaration,  and 
Miss  Charley  remarked:  '^Bich- 
mond  is  like  a  great  hotel  which 
people  are  continually  reaching 
and  leaving!  Just  as  you  learn 
to  like  a  person,  off  he  goes:— I've 
said  good  bye  so  often,  and  to  so 
many,  that  it  seems  to  me  I  have 
been  living  here  for  years,  and 
must  be  as  old  as  the  hills  1 
Doctor,  acting  on  the  premises 
that  Confederate  soldiers  are  al- 
ways hungry,  I  shall  put  you  and 
Mr.  Fontaine  up  a  lunch,"  and 
she  tripped  out  of  the  room  in 
pursuance  of  her  hospitable  plan. 

When  she  returned,  and  had 
placed  a  substantial  basket  in  the 
charge  of  the  Doctor,  he  rose, 
and  with  his  companion,  began  to 
say  good  bye. 

^*  Take  care  of  that  husband  of 
yours.  Miss  Esten,"  he  said  with 
a  smile,  which  Camille  under- 
stood perfectly,  ^^and  if  he  at* 
tempts  to  join  his  command  for 
the  next  two  weeks,  bandage  his 
eyes  and  put  him  on  bread  and 
water."   ' 

She  turned  aside  into  a  corner, 
and  still  holding  his  hand,  tried 
to  tell  him  her  appreciation  of  all 
his  kindness  and  attention  to 
Loui,  and  thank  him  as  he  de- 
served. 

'<  Tut,  tut,"  he  said  carelessly, 
to  conceal  his  real  feelings,  *'I 
deserve  no  thanks,  for  I  declare 
at  one  time,  I  was  half  tempted 
to  be  ipdifferent  whether  he  re- 
covered or  noti" 

*'I  thank  you  nevertheless," 
she   said,    smiling    through   her 


moist  eyelashes.       "God    bless 
youl" 

He  turned  and  left  her,  and  Mr. 
Fontaine  approached.  "You 
will  not  refuse  to  take  my  hand 
now  ?"  he  said,  extending  it 
"  You  need  not;  if  it  were  not  an 
honorable  one,  I  would  not  offer 
it." 

She  laid  her  hand  in  his  and 
whispered  with  down-cast  eyes, 
"  Was  I  not  right  to  trust  him?" 

"Yesl"  he  said.  "Your  wo- 
man^s  fkith  deserved  and  met  its 
reward  in  the  happiness,  whidi  I 
see  has  &llen  to  you.  Believe  me 
that  my  congratulations  for  that 
happiness  are  none  the  less  sincere 
Arom  its  being  based  on  the  ruin 
of  my  own." 

"Out  of  suffering  we  grow 
strong  in  goodness,"  she  said 
earnestly. 

"  I  trust  I  may  prove  its  truth!" 
he  said  sadly,  "and  now  good 
byel" 

Before  the  two  weeks  which  Dr. 
Truman  had  prescribed  as  the 
earliest  period  at  which  Loni 
might  return  to  his  command, 
General  Lee  had  sheathed  his 
sword,  and  the  grand  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  present,  but  had  be- 
come a  part  of  the  imperishable 
past  and  never  ending  future. 

Col.  Preston  remained  in  a 
blank  stupor  for  days  after  the 
announcement  that  Lee  had  sur- 
rendered, and  at  one  time  his  wife 
began  to  fear  that  his  intellect 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  heav- 
iness of  the  blow.  Nothing  seem- 
ed able  to  rouse  him,  and  he  sat 
with  his  hands  crossed  and  his 
head,  with  its  silvery  locks,  hang- 
ing low  on  his  breast,  declining 
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food  or  rest,  and  now  and  then 
moaning  in  a  way  that  was  pite- 
ous to  hear. 

One  morning  when  he  seemed 
more  than  ^ver  cmshed,  the  Pro- 
fessor came  in  and  brought  Char- 
ley a  printed  copy  of  Gren.  Lee's 
farewell  address.  As  soon  as  she 
could  see  through  the  blinding 
tears,  which  its  perusal  drew  from 
her  bright  eyes,  the  girl  took  it, 
and  going  into  the  room  in  which 
her  Grandfather  sat,  knelt  down 
by  him  and  slippped  her  arm 
around  his  neck. 

^^  Grandpa,"  she  said,  *^ I  want 
you  to  listen  to  Gen.  Lee's  &re- 
well  address  to  the  army." 

"Farewell,  child?  Why  say 
farewell?  Ahl  yes,  I  know  now!" 
and  his  head  dropped  lower  than 
before. 

The  girl  began  to  read  in  a  low, 
soft  voice,  interrupped  now  and 
then  by  her  sobs.  As  those  no- 
ble words,  the  very  wail  of  a  heart 
which  knew  that  all  was  lost  and 
yet  remained  steadfast  in  its  trust 
in  Grod,  and  firm  in  its  own  nobili- 
ty and  greatness,  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  CoL  Preston,  his  apathy 
was  exchanged  for  a  thriUing 
emotion,  and  as  Charley's  voice 
died  away  in  a  whisper  the  hot 
tears  burst  from  the  old  gentle- 
man's eyes  and  streamed  in  show- 
ers down  his  cheek 

"  God  bless  himi"  lie  exclaimed. 
"  He  is  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived,  and  his  example  shames  us 
all  I  I  felt,  child,  that  there  was 
nothing  worth  living  for,  but  now, 
by  Greorgel  I'll  live  if  only  to  spite 
the  rascals  and  get  my  property 
out  of  their  claws  I  Bless  my  soul, 
child,  get  me  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
some  milk,  or  something-^I  feel 


as  weak  as  a  child—kiss  me  first, 
darling." 

It  was  easier  to  talk  of  recover- 
ing possession  of  Bouthside  than 
to  effect  its  accomplishment,  but 
thanks  to  the  fidelity  of  Jack,  the 
stout  determination  of  Col.  Pres- 
ton, and  above  all,  the  f)eu;t  that 
the  house  had  fallen  into  the  oc- 
cupancy of  a  party  of  quiet,  well- 
bred  Navy  officers,  whose  views 
of  warfare  did  not  coincide  with 
the  code  of  Butler  and  his  like,  the 
matter  was  finally  adjusted. 

Old  Jack  made  his  appearance 
in  Bichm<md  soon  after  it  was 
takenpossessionof  by  the  enemy, 
and  presenting  himself  at  the 
door  of  CoL  Preston's  house,  re- 
cieved  the  welcome,  he  so  well  de- 
served. 

Miss  Charley  put  her  little  white 
hand  in  the  old  negro's  horny 
paw,  and  then  drew  him  a  chair 
constructed  on  such  principles  of 
strength  and  solidity  as  would 
bear  even  his  vast  proportions, 
while  the  entire  household  crowd- 
ed round  to  ply  him  with  ques- 
tions and  hear  his  account  of 
home  matters. 

"  Patsey  is  well,  ma'am,  thank 
you  Missis,"  he  said,  in  reply  to 
Mrs.  Preston's  inquiry  after  her 
favorite,  "and  desired  her  com- 
pliments to  all.  She's  had  mighty 
good  luck  with  her  poultry,  and 
is  mighty  proud  of  the  parcel  of 
chickens  she's  raised,  and  as  fur 
the  ducks,  they  ain't  nowhar, 
there's  so  many  o'emi" 

"Have they  cut  down  any  of 
the  trees,!"  asked  Miss  Charley 
fearfully. 

"No,  Miss,  none  at  all,  cause 
I  showed  'em  where  we  cut  our 
wood   and  remonstrated  that  it 
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was  a  Baying  o'  time  and  money 
to  cut  it  there.'* 

*^  I  suppose  we  wouldn't  know 
the  house,  Jack,"  said  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton. 

**  La!  Missis,  whar  was  me  and 
Patsey,  ef  the  things  was  to  be 
espoiled  before  our  eyes?  You 
see,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  his  master,  '*  there's  Yankees 
and  tother  Yankees  and  them 
what  preoccupied  our  house  was 
of  the  tother  sort.  Mild,  peacable 
kind  o'  folks,  what  read  and  draw 
lines  and  conflgurments  on  paper 
and  neyer  bother  themselves  about 
nothing.  Some  of  'em  was  cus- 
tomed to  go  in  good  'dety  'fore 
the  war,  and  used  to  visit  on 
Jeems  Biver,  and  they  never  seem- 
ed to  have  no  idea  of  stealing 
nothing  in  the  house,  and  as  fUr 
the  plantation  and  stock,  why, 
marster,  they  never  knowed  no 
more  about  them  than  nothing! — 
They  paid  me  and  Patsey  wages 
regular  and  we  tended  to  them 
genteel,  and  they  said  they  never 
lived  so  well  before." 

"Now  I  thinks  Marster,  if  you 
all  just  go  down  and  devolve  to 
take  the  stablishment  by  force, 
you'll  'blige  them  officers  to 
squochulate  the  premises.  Sir." 
"Miss  Charley,  Patsey  she  sent 
you  some  eggs,  some  pop  com 
and  some  ribbins  she  got  from  a 
pedler,  and  Marster  I'se  brought 
my  wages,  and  this  is  yours  Sir, 
most  willingly,"  and  the  old  man 
held  out  a  little  pile  of  gold. 

"Thank  you.  Jack,"  said  the 
Colonel,  diviniug  that  to  reftise 
would  be  to  inflict  a  severe  morti- 
fication on  his  faithful  servant. 
"  You  are  very  considerate,  and 
I'm  much   obliged  to   you,    I'll 


take  half  of  what's  here,  as  I  have 
some  fUnds  still  by  me,  and  yon 
may  require  the  rest.  If  yoa 
want  any  more,  call  on  me— it's 
all  right  between  gentlemen." 

"Thankee,  Sir,"  said  the  de- 
lighted Jack,  rising  and  making  a 
profound  bow.  "Patsey  '11  be 
monstrous  proud,  Sir,"  and  he 
walked  off  to  embrace  the  ex- 
pectant Mandy  and  Ben. 

The  Colonel,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, determined  to  adopt 
Jack's  plan  of  taking  Southside 
by  sheer  force  of  resolution,  and 
the  scheme  being  ftilly  arranged, 
Jack  returned  to  assist  in  its  ex- 
ecution. 

Broadfields  was  vacant,  and  ex- 
cept for  most  of  the  negroes  who 
remained  on  thjB  plantation,  would 
have  been  deserted,  so  the  matter 
of  its  recovery  was  easy. 

CamUle's  old  nurse  and  her 
husband,  who  had  accompanied 
the  family  to  Bichmond,  returned 
with  Jack  in  order  to  prepare  the 
house  for  its  owners,  while  the 
household  in  Bichmond  was  busily 
engaged  in  preparations  for  a 
general  exodus. 

In  the  dimness  of  the  twUigbt  oi 
a  damp  evening,  in  the  early  part 
of  May,  three  carriages  drove 
along  the  road  leading  to  South- 
side,  and  stopped  at  a  certain 
part  of  it,  while  tender  and 
tearfiil  farewells  were  exchanged 
between  their  inmates,  and  one 
vehicle  went  on  to  Broadfields, 
and  the  others  proceeded  to  South- 
side. 

Their  coming  seemed  expected, 
although  it  occasioned  no  remark 
to  the  quiet  party  in  a  sitting 
room,  which  Mammy  had  ap- 
propriated to  their  espedal  nee, 
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and  in  which  they  now  sat  dia- 
cussing  fonner  yoyag^es,  the  re- 
mote chanoes  of  promotion,  and 
the  certain  ones  of  heing  ordered 
off  on  a  disagreeahle  cruise,  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  the  descent 
about  to  be  made  upon  them. 

Uncle  Jack  and  Fatsey,  one 
mass  of  smiles  and  curtseys,  re- 
ceived the  returned  wanderers, 
and  conducted  them  in  triumph 
to  their  respective  apartments 
which,  with  their  bright  fires  and 
elegant  appearance,  seemed  as  it 
they  had  never  been  vacated. 

Frank  shared  the  bed  and 
board  —  they  were  synonymous 
in  the  case  of  the  disciple  of 
Hygiene  who  owned  them«~of  the 
Frofessor,  while  Miss  Charley  re- 
turned to  the  luxurious  quarters 
of  her  own  apartment,  making 
Mandy  both  lock  and  bolt  the 
door,  lest,  as  she  said,  **  any  of 
those  dreadful  creatures  might  be 
prowling  about'' 

They  did  not  indulge  in  prowl- 
ing, and  quiet  settled  down  over 
the  broad  roof  of  Southside,  while 
sleep  spread  his  rosy  wings  over 
its  illy-assorted  Inmates. 

Next  morning,  Fatsey  and  Jack, 
acting  under  orders,  drew  out  the 
great  mahogany  table  in  the 
break-fast  room,  of  Southside, 
and  dressing  it  in  aU  the  wealth 
of  fine  damask,  china,  and  the 
Freston  plate  which  had  suddenly 
re*appeared,  proceeded  to  fill  it 
with  every  dainty  that  the  kitchen 
of  the  establishment  could  afford. 

Colonel  Freston,  dressed  in  bis 
best  suit,  took  his  station  on  the 
hearth  rug,  while  his  stately  wife 
occupied  her  accustomed  seat  at 
the  comer  of  the  fire  place,  flank- 
ed by   Mrs.    Leigh  and   Frank, 


while  opposite  to  her  Miss  Char- 
ley, looking  the  very  incarnation 
of  mirth  and  mischief,  was  nestled 
close  to  the  Frofessor  who  sat  on 
a  low  sofieu 

The  old  man  went  off  and  the 
Colonel  planted  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  rug,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
compressed  his  lips  with  an  air  of 
unutterable  determination. 

Very  speedily  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps  was  heard, 
and  as  they  reached  tho  door,  the 
oily  voice  of  Uncle  Jack  exclaim- 
ed, ^^In  dis  room  gemmen;  we 
breakfasts  in  home  style  to-day. '* 

He  threw  open  the  door,  and  the 
party,  consisting  of  eight  naval 
officers  in  undress  uniforms,  en- 
tered, but  soon  stopped  in  utter 
amazement  at  the  sight,  which 
greeted  their  astonished  eyes. 

'*  There  must  be  some  mistake 
here,"  exclaimed  one  who  seemed 
the  superior  officer,  *'  there  must 
be  a  mistake." 

'<None  at  all,  sir,"  said  the 
colonel  courteously,  advancing  at 
the  same  time.  *^  I  returned  last 
night  with  my  fiimily  to  my  house, 
which  you  have  done  me  the  hon- 
or to  occupy  so  long,  but  I  assure 
you,  sir,  I  do  not  in  the  least  be- 
grudge you  the  hospitalities  of 
Southside.  Some  of  my  country- 
men are  deeply  prejudiced  against 
your  nation,  sir,  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  predilections  for 
companions  are  in  favor  of*^my 
people;  still,  I  do  not  object  to 
entertaining  yon  as  my  guests  un- 
til you  can  perfect  your  arrange- 
ments for  leaving.  In  the  mean- 
time, gentlemen,  let  me  introduce 
my  family.  My  wife — my  daughter 
— my  grandaughter— my  friend — 
— my  grandson,  Capt.  Leigh,  C. 
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S.  A.,  and  now,  gentlemen,  per- 
mit me  to  invite  yon  to  take  seats 
at  my  break&st  table.  Jack,  seat 
the  gentlemen.  My  dear,  let  me 
place  yon  once  more  at  the  head 
of  your  table.  Charley,  child, 
come  to  your  old  place  by  me — 
and  now  let  us  say  grace  in  grati- 
tude at  our  restoration  to  our 
home!" 

Every  head  bent  while  the  old 
gentleman  offered  his  simple 
thanksgiving  and  asked  a  blessing 
on  the  meal  before  him,  and  the 
former  proprietors  of  the  mansion 
being,  in  sailor  parlance,  com- 
pletely ^'  taken  aback,"  succumb- 
ed to  the  situation,  and  ate  their 
breakfost  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible. 

Human  nature,  that  is  refined 
human  nature,  could  not  resist 
the  influence  of  the  perfect  polite- 
ness with  which  Col.  Preston 
pressed  the  hospitalities  of  South- 
side  upon  those,  whom  he  never ' 
permitted  himself  to  regard  in  any 
light  but  that  of  guests,  whose  stay 
was  necessarily  limited,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  week  the 
entire  scientific  party,  which  had 
occupied  the  house,  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  comfort  than  because 
authorized  by  the  government, 
took  up  the  line  of  march  and  re- 
treated to  the  wooden  walls  of 
their  unseaworthy  old  vessel  which 
lay  near  City  Point,  and  which 
they  had  unofficially  exchanged  for 
the  luxury  of  Southside. 

THB    END. 

The  Summer  had  come  and  the 
Autumn  had  passed,  since  the 
Spring  time,  which  had  withered 
the  hopes  of  the  South  with  a 
blight,  which  no  successive  seasons 
will  remove,  until  in  God*s  future 


they  shall  whiten  to  a  heaveiily 
harvest,  and  l^e  Ghristmas  of 
18d5  was  so  near  that  it  might  he 
counted  by  hours. 

It  was  to  be  an  important  day 
at  Southside,  and  scarcely  leas 
so  at  Broadfields,  for  upon  it  the 
Professor  was  to  recieve  a  Christ- 
mas gift,  which  was  to  fill  his  life 
with  a  happiness  as  sweet  as  the 
season  at  which  it  was  bestowed. 

The  Colonel  had  impoeed  this 
fiirther  delay  upon  the  Professor's 
wishes,  in  consideration  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  ooantry, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
termining what  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  the  South 
would  be. 

But  the  country  had  worried 
along  somehow,  and  the  politicBl 
prospect  for  the  ihture  was  at 
least  no  worse  than  it  had  been 
Just  after  the  surrender,  while  the 
social  one,  so  far  as  Col.  Prestcm 
'  was  concerned,  was  decidedly  im- 
proved. 

Very  few  of  the  negroes  had 
left,  and,  thanks  to  the  confidence 
which  the  remainder  reposed  in 
their  master,  the  influence  of  un- 
cle Jack  who  was  an  oracle  among 
them,  and  an  advance  of  some  oi 
the  Professor's  golden  guin- 
eas, which  the  Colonel  did  not 
hesitate  to  borrow,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  to  be  expended  on  the 
estate  which  would  be  Charley's 
in  due  course  of  time,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plantation  had  never 
been  better  or  more  profitaMe. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Esten 
had  been  somewhat  similar,  bat 
good  Dr.  Mason  had  been  a  con- 
siderable loser,  his  home  being 
more  exposed,  and  having  suffer- 
ed much  during  his  absence,  so 
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be  yielded  to  the  Bolicitations  of  view    to    enable   tbe    ladies   to 
the  Estens  and  Camille,  and  made  judge  of  tbeir  effect.    Driven  Arom 
bis  home,  until  the  coming  spring,  the   room  in  deep  disgrace,  the 
at  Broadfields.  old  gentleman  proceeded  to  the 

No  new  obstacles  interposing,  comfortable  pantry  in  which  Mrs. 
Col.  Preston  had  withdrawn  all  Preston,  seated  in  her  especial 
opposition,  and  gone  to  work  with  rocking  chair,  kept  up  a  stately 
all  his  accustomed  energy  to  superintendence  over  a  small 
bring  the  wedding  arrangements  army  of  Ethiopians,  which,  head- 
to  a  speedy  termination.  So  edby  Mammy,  was  engaged  in 
Charley  was  to  be  married  on  the  various  admixtures  of  flour, 
Christmas  Eve,  and  every  mem-  sugar,  lemons,  fruit,  gellatine, 
her  of  the  household,  from  Mrs.  eggs  and  liquors,  which  were  to 
Preston  to  Mandy,  was  directly  result  in  the  delicious  compounds 
and  personally  concerned  in  the  that  would  appear  at  Miss  Char- 
affair,  ley's  wedding  supper,    and   the 

The  confidential  conferences  and  grand  Christmas  dinner,  which 
important  consultations,  which  was  to  succeed  it.  The  master  of 
were  carried  on  between  Mrs.  the  premises  was  almost  as  unfortu- 
Prestonand  Mammy,  aided  and  nate  in  this  temple  of  creature 
abetted  by  Mrs.  Esten,  were  of  comforts  as  he  had  been  at  the 
constant  occurrence  and  porten-  shrine  of  finery,  and  after  trans- 
tons  length,  and  terminated  in  forming  himself  into  a  miller  by 
great  and  very  agreeable  results,  overturning  a  pan  of  flour,  just 
The  Colonel  was  in  a  state  of  con-  weighed  by  Mammy,  for  a  cake, 
tinual  unrest,  and  managed  to  be  throwing  over  a  basket  of  oranges 
in  every  body's  way,  and  appar-  in  his  efforts  to  save  the  pan,  and 
ently,  at  one  and  the  same  tmie.      then  putting  his  foot  in  a  dish  of 

Kow  he  would  burst  into  Miss  currante  drying  before  the  fire,  he 
Preston's  room  where  that  young  retired  covered  with  confusion, 
lady  and  Camille,  assisted  by  the  and  also  with  flour, 
neat  fingered  Mandy,  would  be  A  fancy  then  seized  him  to 
engaged  in  some  all  important  make  himself  usefiil  by  assisting 
aflair,  relating  to  the  wardrobe  of  Uncle  Jack,  who,  with  an  acces- 
the  bride  elect,  and  walk  through  sion  of  greatness  and  pompous 
the  array  of  chairs  and  lounges,  self- consideration,  almost  too 
covered  with  bridal  finery,  with  much  for  even  his  large  capacities 
no  more  thought  of  the  peril  to  in  that  line,  to  sustain  comfortably, 
which  he  subjected  their  delicate  had  taken  the  entire  establish- 
contente,  than  if  he  had  been  ment  in  hand,  and  patronized  it 
striding  over  a  stubble  field,  and  in  the  most  afOstble  and  condescend- 
on  one  eventful  morning,  came  ing  manner.  Just  at  present,  the 
within  an  ace  of  ruining  himself  old  man  was  engaged  in  a 
and  Charley's  wedding  veil  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  cellar, 
orange  blossoms,  by  seating  him-  with  a  view  to  having  the  best  of 
self  in  the  chair  over  which  they  the  wine  ready  for  the  important 
had  been  carefully  spread,  with  a  occasion  for  which  it  was  to  be 
VOL.  rv.  NO.  VI.  34 
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used,  and  the  Colonel  found  him 
sitting,  like  an  enormous  and 
amiable  spider,  among  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

'*  Jack,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"everybody  has  to  work  now-a- 
days,  eo  I've  come  down  to  help 
you  here.  Hand  me  those  two 
bottles  and  I^U  take  them  into  the 
house." 

"Never  mind,  sir,"  said  the 
autocrat  of  the  cellar.  "  Ef  you 
wili  have  'em,"  he  continued, 
seeing  the  Colonel  was  bent  on 
obtaining  them,  "please  be  very 
kecrfiiL" 

"  I  will,  Jack,  I  will,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "I  never  was 
slippery  fingered,  and  I'm  too  old 
to  begin  now^eh.  Jack?" 

"'Pears  so!"  was  the  senten- 
tious reply,  as  one  of  the  precious 
bottles  slid  out  of  the  Colonel's 
hands,  and  fiEilling  to  the  brick 
floor,  separated  into  numerous 
particles,  and  bathed  the  Colonel's 
boots  in  a  new  kind  of  blacking. 

"Bless  my  souil"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  amateur  butler, 
"  there  must  have  been  oil  on  that 
bottlel  Nevermind,  Jack,  plen- 
ty more  of  the  same  sort  left!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jack  with 
chilling  dignity.  "It  don't  mat- 
ter much,  no  how,  sir,  tar  of 
course  I  didn't  trust  you  with  the 
nonperale,«8ir.  Lemme  git  down, 
sir,  and  brush  your  coat,  you  is  in 
a  fair  mess,  sir.  You  better  go 
to  de  library,  sir,  and  deport 
yourself.  'Taint  for  the  credit 
of  de  family  no  how,  sir,  for  you 
to  be  a  working,  specially  as  you 
is  a  new  hand  and  hinders  more 
than  you  helps,  sir  I" 
_  "I  believe  you  are  right,  Jackl" 


said  the  Colonel,  as  he  stood  with 
a  lamblike  weakness,  while  t|ke 
imperious  Jack  brushed,  rubbed, 
and  in  every  way  restored  his 
nether  man.  "I  begin  to  think 
that  nobody  wants  me,  and  that 
I'm  only  a  chip  in  the  i)orridge." 

"Here's  another  of  the  old 
block,  come  to  take  you  out," 
said  a  merry  voice,  and  the 
Colonel  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
pair  of  soft  arms,  while  a  rosy 
cheek  was  laid  on  his.  "Grand- 
ma is  in  despair  on  the  subject  of 
black  cakes,  and  has  a  monomania 
for  seeding  raisins.  So  I  have 
come  to  her  rescue,  and  promieed 
to  seed  a  half  bushel,  provided  I 
have  you  to  help  me,  and  I  have 
stolen  a  private  comer  in  the 
pantry,  and  go  occupy  it  yea 
must  and  shalL" 

The  old  gentleman  needed  no 
entreaties,  but  followed  his  dar- 
ling with  a  step  as  light  as  her 
own.  He  permitted  her  to  torn 
back  the  sleeves  of  his  fine  coat, 
and  actually  consented  to  have 
one  of  Mammy's  large  and  spot- 
less aprons  tied  round  his  neck, 
and  then  sinking  in  the  arm  cfaaiff 
Charley  had  placed  at  a  safe  di^ 
tance  from  flour  and  currants,  he 
sat  there,  perfectly  happy  in  the 
preparations  going  on  around 
him,  and  Charley's  sprightly  re- 
marks. 

After  awhile  Frank's  handsome 
head  was  protruded  in  the  softly 
opened  door,  but  quickly  with- 
drawn when  he  saw  that  his 
grandmother  had  company. 

"Come  in  Frank,"  called  out 
Miss  Charley.  "The  raw  cake 
isn't  ready  yet — I  know  you  came 
to  get  the  pan— but  there'll  be 
lots  of  pickings  in  the  way  of  dt- 
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ron  and  candied   orange  peel  I" 

Frank  wasn^t  proof  against  such 
iniiucements,  and  coming  in,  was 
at  once  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  raisins,  with  strict  commands 
not  to  eat  more  than  four  out  of 
every  half  dozen,  he  seeded  I 

A  merry  party  they  made,  and 
at  last  the  Professor,  seeking,  like 
Maister  Michael  Scott's  man,  her, 
who  was  indeed  his  rest,  and  like 
the  said  man,  ''finding  nane,'' 
was  guided  to  the  ohject  of  his 
search  hy  her  ringing  laugh,  and 
entering,  with  much  trepidation, 
the  sacred  presincts  of  the  pantry, 
was  forthwith  added  to  what  Miss 
Charley  called  the  ''reasonable" 
party. 

In  due  time  the  day  on  which 
both  raisins  and  orange  blossoms 
were  to  be  used,  came  round,  and 
the  closing  hours  of  its  sunset 
found  Miss  Charley  and  Frank  at 
the  window  of  Charley's  comer, 
each  of  them  far  more  serious 
than  was  their  usual  state. 

"Charley,"  said  Frank,  "I 
have  a  little  present  for  you, 
which  I  hope  will  remind  you  of 
me  every  time  you  use  it."  He 
threw  a  chain  of  fine  Venetian 
gold  over  her  slender  throat,  and 
placed  in  her  hands  an  exquisitely 
beautiflil  Greneva  watch.  Her  eyes 
flashed  with  delight,  but  all  she 
said  was,  "OhI  FrankI" 

"  Charley,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  have  seemed  very  quiet 
and  cool  while  all  this  was  going 
on,  that  is  to  take  you  away  fh)m 
me,  but  I  haven't  felt  it  any  the 
less  for  that.  I  used  to  be  a  care- 
less, good  for  nothing  sort  of  a 
fellow,  but  all  that  trouble  in  pris- 
on made  a  man  of  me.    It  taught 


me  too,  Charley,  that  what  you 
called  'nonsense,'  was  the  tru- 
est kind  of  truth,  but  it  taught 
me  also,  Charley,  that  I  must 
subdue  my  feelings,  and  not  let 
them  interfere  with  the  comfort  of 
any  one  else  I" 

"  Dear  FrankI"  she  said  softly, 
"  I  never  suspected  iti" 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  Charley;  I 
was  afraid  you  would,  for  I  have 
been  terribly  cut  up,  and  had 
hard  work  to  hide  it.  I'm  better 
now,  or  I  never  would  have  told 
you." 

"You  will  grow  better  and 
better,  Frank,"  she  said,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  "  and  bye  and 
bye  you'll  get  over  it  altogether, 
and  bring  us  all  the  sweetest  kind 
of  a  sister." 

"  I  shall  marry  at  some  time, 
or  other,"  he  said,  "but  I  shall 
never  love  any  one  as  I  have 
loved  you,  Charleyl"  He  pressed 
the  hand  which  lay  in  his,  to  his 
lips,  and  then  lifted  the  curtain, 
which  shut  out  the  library,  and 
left  her  alone. 

She  did  not  continue  alone  very 
long,  for  scarcely  had  the  crimson 
curtain  ceased  to  flutter  from  the 
effects  of  Frank's  touch,  than  it 
was  swept  aside,  and  a  tall  flgure 
entered,  and  taking  Charley, 
weeping  fbr  Frank's  manly  sor- 
row, in  his  strong  arms,  proceeded 
to  remove  her  tears  by  a  course  of 
treatment,  much  in  favor  with 
persons  in  his  position. 

"  Crying,  OhI  my  darling^tears 
on  your  bridal  night  I"  he  said, 
half  sadly. 

"Not  for  myself.  Professor, '» 
she  answered,  and  told  him  the 
story  of  Frank's  love. 

"  No  one  knows  how  to  feel  for 
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him  in  his  sorrow,  my  own  one,*' 
said  the  Professor,  '^so  well  as  I, 
who  have  caused  it.  But,  Char^ 
ley,  I  can't  be  magnanimous  and 
give  you  upl" 

'^I  would'nt  be  given  up  if  you 
could,"  was  the  reply.  "Am  I 
goods  and  a  chattel?" 

"You  will  be  soon,"  was  the 
delighted  reply.  "Here  she  is, 
Ck)lonel  Preston!''  The  last  re- 
mark was  directed  to  the  voice  of 
the  gentleman  of  that  name,  who 
was  filling  the  library  with  shouts 
of  "  Charley— Where's  Charlc /y^' 

The  old  gentleman,  aire,  uy 
dressed  in  wedding  garments, 
though  it  wanted  three  ftiU  hours 
of  the  time  at  which  the  ceremony 
would  be  performed,  came  in  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  grand- 
daughter. 

"They  told  me  you  would  begin 
to  dress  soon,  darling,"  he  said, 
"and  I  felt  that  I  must  have  a 
little  private  kiss,  and  try  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  love  you  before  I 
have  to  give  you  "—but  his  voice 
failed  entirely,  and  was  unheard 
even  by  the  bright  face  which  was 
pressed  to  his. 

"Professor,"  said  Cbarley, 
"come  here  and  help  me  tell  him 
that,  instead  of  giving  me  up,  he 
keeps  me  and  gains  you  besidel" 

The  gentle  Professor  came  to 
her  side,  and  again  two  pair  of 
arms  enfolded  herbeautifhl  figure. 

"Grand-pa,"  she  said,  gayly 
though  the  speech  cost  her  some  ef- 
fort, "if  you  think  that  you  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  me,  just  because 
I'm  married,  and  if  the  Professor 
fancies  he  is  going  to  have  a  staid, 
sober,  well-behaved  wife— you  are 
greatly  mistaken,  I  can  tell  youl 
I  shall  be  just  as  exacting  of  your 


love.  Grand-pa,  and  just  as  wild 
and  full  of  mischief  when  I  am 
Charley  Stuart,"  (the  last  in  the 
ihintest  whisper,)  "  as  I  have  been 
while  Charley  Preston!" 

"Take  her,  JamesI"  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "If  she  makes 
you  half  as  happy  as  she  has  done 
me,  you  will  have  nothing  to  ask!" 

"  Grand-pa,"  said  Miss  Preston, 
wishing  to  chase  away  the  sad- 
ness which  her  grand  -  father's 
tone  indicated,  "  which  is  to  gi?e 
me  away— you,  or  Uncle  Jack? 
He  has  gotten  himaelf  up  so 
splendidly,  and  is  so  grand,  that 
I  did'nt  know  but  what  he  might 
consider  it  necessary,  for  the 
'credit  of  the  &mily,'  to  give  me 
away  with  his  own  handsl" 

"  By  Georgel"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "I  believe  he  would!" 
and  under  cover  of  the  laugh 
which  ensued,  the  young  ladj 
held  up  her  mouth  to  receive,  first 
from  her  grand&ther  and  then 
f^om  the  Professor,  the  last  kisft 
that  would  ever  be  given  to  Char- 
ley Preston,  and  then  ran  off  to 
her  dressing  room. 

In  due  time,  the  large  parlor 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  the  numerous  guests,  who 
had  come  for  miles  to  such 
an  important  event  as  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Preston,  while 
Southside  and  -  Broadfields,  both 
crowded  with  visitors,  who  had 
come  from  Richmond  and  Balti- 
more to  remain  through  the 
Christinas,  had  given  up  tiieir  re- 
spective quotas  of  crinoline  and 
broad  cloth,  and  now  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  entrance  of 
the  bridal  party. 

The  beloved  Bishop,  who,  yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  CoL  Pres- 
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ton,  had  come  to  perfonn  the 
ceremony,  sat  in  the  smaller  par- 
lor, cnt  off  from  the  other  by  clos- 
ed folding  doors,  his  noble  head 
l^nt  forward  in  silent  thought, 
and  resting  on  his  clasped  hands 
— those  sacred,  beautifal  hands, 
which  are  fastened  to  every  true 
Virginia  heart,  which  have  never 
committed  any  act  unworthy  the 
service  of  Grod,  whose  minister  he 
is,  and  which  have  brought  down 
spiritual  blessings  on  the  heads  of 
thousands  I 

All  at  once  there  was  a  slight 
stir  in  the  parlor,  and  elbowing 
his  way  with  condescending  afik- 
bility,  Uncle  Jack  pressed  through 
the  crowd,  clad  in  a  suit  of  extra- 
ordinary fineness,  the  coat  in  fact, 
being  the  one,  which  the  Ck>lonel 
had  pronounced  too  fine  for  him- 
self, bearing  in  his  capacious  shirt 
fh>nt  a  breastpin  presented  by 
Charley,  and  having  his  hands 
encased  in  a  pair  of  snowy  kids, 
which,  the  same  young  lady  de- 
clared, must  have  been  originally 
manu&ctured  for  the  late  Mr. 
Lambert 

On  he  came,  grave  and  grand, 
until  he  reached  the  folding  doors, 
which  he  threw  open  with  inde- 
scribable dignity,  and  then  pass- 
ing through  them,  took  his  station 
in  a  comer  by  Mammy,  resplend- 
ent In  a  brown  silk  dress  and 
Swiss  muslin  head  handkerchief. 

At  the  same  moment  the  tall 
and  regal  figure  of  the  Bishop 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  advancing 
to  the  centre  of  the  room,  stood 
holding  his  open  prayer  book. 

Out  of  the  passage,  coming  in 
oouples,  and  separating  to  the 
right  and  left,  swept  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Esten,    Dr.    Mason    with   Mrs. 


Leigh  on  his  arm,  and  Loui  and 
Camille,  the  latter  a  radiant  com- 
bination of  white  satin  and  dia- 
monds. Immediately  behind  them 
came  the  rest  of  the  bridal  party,  till 
bridesmaid  after  bridesmaid  had 
taken  her  place,  forming  a  semi- 
circle, and  leaving  a  place  vacant 
in  front  of  the  Bishop.  The  Profess- 
or, somewhat  less  calm  than  usu- 
al, followed  with  Mrs.  Preston, 
and  then  came  the  Colonel,  and 
hanging  on  his  arm,  the  beautiful 
creature  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
fastened. 

She  was  paler  than  usual,  and 
her  bright  eyes  were  hidden  from 
all  beholders,  but  as  she  stood  in 
her  fresh,  girlish  loveliness,  her 
perfect  figure  draped  in  white  sat- 
in, gleaming  from  under  the 
clouds  of  illusion  which  floated 
around  her,  and  a  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms  on  her  shining 
curls,  she  was  the  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  virginal  beauty. 

Mrs.  Preston  stepped  back,  and 
the  Professor,  advancing,  received 
from  her  Grand-fiither,  his  lovely 
bride,  while  the  Colonel  took  his 
station  behind  her,  and  the 
Bishop,  in  his  deep,  solemn  tones, 
began  the  magnificent  words  of 
the  Marriage  Ceremony. 

When  the  question,  "Who 
giveth  this  woman  away  to  be 
married?"  was  propounded,  and 
Colonel  Preston's  white  head  was 
bent  in  reply,  the  company  was 
astonished  by  an  incident  not  set 
forth  in  that,  or  any  other  mar- 
riage form.  This  was  the  sudden 
advance  of  Uncle  Jack,  who,  in- 
clined his  head  as  far  forward  as 
that  organ  could  be  brought,  and 
nodded  it  gently,  as  if  in  token 
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that  he  ratified  and  confirmed  hiB 
master's  consent 

A  few  moments  more,  and  Miss 
Charley  Preston  was  transformed 
into  one  who  had  vowed,  ''till 
death  us  do  part,"  to  love,  honor, 
and  obey  the  over-joyed  gentle- 
man beside  her,  and  she  now 
stood  in  some  danger  of  going  out 
of  existence  entirely,  under  the 
impetus  of  the  kisses,  with  which 
she  was  nearly  suffocated. 

''Please,  Frank,"  she  whisper- 
ed to  her  first  grooms-man,  who 
stood  Just  at  her  side,  "  get  some 
of  them  away,  or  I  shall  be  kissed 
to  deathi" 

"  Shall  I  offer  myself  as  your 
proxy?"  was  the  saucy  reply.  "I 
have'nt  much  objection." 

"  No,  I'm  resigned  to  my  fatel" 
said  the  beautiful  bride,  and  rais- 
ing her  bright  eyes,  they  en- 
countered those  of  the  Professor, 
and  received  his  first  married 
gaze  of  adoring  love. 

Neither  as  maiden,  bride,  nor 
wife,  did  the  lovely  speaker  have 
any  cause  to  dread  her  fkte,  for 
her  life  flowed  on  with  an  uninter- 
rupted brightness,  and  sunshine, 
which  seemed  to  increate  after 
her  marriage. 

She  remained  at  Southside  dur- 
ing the  winter  which  followed,  and 
the  families  of  that  mansion,  and 
Broadfields,  were  almost  as  one. 

Camille  and  Loui  spent  the  sea- 
son in  Virginia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  trip  to  Kentucky, 
made  at  the  express  request  of 
Mr.  Franklin. 

That  gentleman  had  been  very 
severe  in  his  animadversions  on 
Loui,  when  the  fact  of  his  mar- 
riage was  first  announced.  But 
the  impartial  justice  of  his  nature 


yielded  to  the  representations  of 
Mrs.  Franklin,  and  he  had  re- 
stored Loui  to  his  confidence  and 
regard  long  before  a  letter  from 
Camille,  to  Mademoiselle,  had 
furnished  the  proof  of  his  entire 
innocence  of  offence. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  changed,  and 
for  the  better  in  all  respects.    In 
the  long  and  severe  illness  which 
followed    Mary's    knowledge    of 
Loni's  marriage,  and'  in  which 
she  lay  in  the  very  arms  of  death, 
the  depths  of  her  parent's  hearts 
had  been  touched  and  affected  by 
Grod's  own  finger.     The  blessed 
influence  did  not  pass  away  as  the 
gentle  girl,   whose   danger    had 
called  them  into  existence,  rallied, 
and  by  slow  degrees,  came  back 
to  life,  and  their  love,  but  strength- 
ened with  her  strength,  until,  on 
the  Sabbath  when,  too  ill  to  go  to 
church,    the  sacred  elements   of 
the  Communion  were  brought  to 
Mary's  bedside,  she  had  the  inex- 
pressible rapture  of  partaking  of 
them  in  company  with  her  mother, 
her    father,   and    Mademoiselle, 
whom   they  had   all   learned  to 
love  as  one  of  themselves. 

There  was  no  spiritual  blindness 
now  in  Mairy  Franklin's  eyes;  the 
sudden  blasting  of  her  hopes 
showed  her  the  extent  to  which, 
in  adoring  a  creature,  she  had 
forgotten  her  God,  and  she  re- 
dedicated  herself  to  His  service 
with  a  singleness  of  devotion, 
which  continued  to  the  close  of 
her  pure  and  blessed  life. 

Befusing  all  offers  of  marriage, 
she  devoted  herself  to  her  parents 
and  Mademoiselle  LaFronde,  who 
continued  with  the  family,  despite 
the  entreaties  of  Loui  and  Camille, 
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that  she  should  return  to  Broad- 
fields  with  them. 

''No,  my  children,"  said  the 
old  lady,  ''I  am  happy  here,  and 
the  sweet  &mily  loves  me.  lam 
too  old  to  make  new  friends  now. 
€rO,  my  children,  and  he  happy  in 
the  loye,  which  renders  you  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  world  but  your- 
selves. If  ever  you  return  to 
Belle  £sp6rance,  I  will  come  to 
yon  and  assist  in  restoring  the 
ancient  honor  of  the  LaFronde's^ 
but  leave  me  here  till  then— kiss 
me,  my  children—c'est  finil" 

They  did  not  press  the  subject, 
but  making  arrangements  by 
which  her  slightest  wish  might  be 
gratified,  Loui  and  his  beautiful 
wife  returned  to  Broadfields  and 
b^gan  preparations  for  their  voy- 
age to  France. 

Charley  and  the  Professor  were 
to  go  with  them  to  Southampton, 
whence  they  would  proceed  to 
London,  and  thence  to  Scotland  to 
look  after  the  Professor's  estate, 
and  Frank  would  accompany  the 
party  as  far  as  Baltimore  where 
he  had  important  business. 

The  Colonel  at  first  declared  he 
would  cross  the  Atlantic  rather 
than  be  parted  from  Charley,  but 
was  induced  by  Mrs.  Preston  and 
Dr.  Mason  to  limit  his  journey  to 
New  York,  at  which  place  the 
travelers  were  obliged  to  embark. 

This  trip  was  finally  abandoned 
through  Mrs.  Preston,  who  dread- 
ed the  efi'ect  of  saying  good  bye  to 
his  darling,  and  being  left  in  a 
strange  place,  might  have  on  her 
husband,  and  who  made  such  rep- 
resentations as  effectually  influ- 
enced her  lord. 

'•  You're  right,  my  dear— home's 
the  best  place  for  me!"  he  said.— 


''I  hate  the  idea  of  going  among 
those  rascals  in  all  their  prosperi- 
ty, and  I  know  I'd  see  and  hear 
what  I  wouldn't  like  I" 

The  outward  bound  took  their 
departure  one  sunny  afternoon  in 
the  early  spring  time,  and  after  a 
voyage  as  unlike  as  possible  the 
one  on  which  Loui  and  Camille 
had  started  four  years  before, 
reached  the  white  cliff's  of  Eng- 
land, and  separated  for  their  dif- 
ferent destinations. 

The  summer  passed  swiftly 
away,  and  at  its  close  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  Charley  still  called 
him,  who  was  now  in  law  as  well 
as  in  his  own  right.  Sir  James 
Stuart  Douglas,  took  his  wife,  pret- 
tier and  dearer  than  ever,  to  Par- 
is to  join  Loui  and  Camille.  Af- 
ter '^  doing"  that  place  of  delight 
under  the  valuable  guidance  of 
Loui,  the  party  embarked  again 
on  a  Cunard  Steamer,  and  started 
on  their  homeward  journey. 

Their  coming  was  watched  for 
by  eager  eyes,  fervent  prayers 
were  sent  up  for  their  safety,  and 
their  return  was  attended  with  a 
happiness  and  gratitude  almost 
too  great  for  expression. 

Loui  wrs  desirous  of  returning 
to  Belle  Esp^rance  and  repairing 
it  as  his  future  home,  but  the  sea- 
son had  been  a  sickly  one,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
Estens,  and  the  representations  of 
his  man  of  business,  the  old  No- 
tary, and  his  partner,  once  his 
clerk,  whose  pride  Mademoiselle 
had  so  unconsciously  hurt  on  the 
morning  of  her  nephew's  wedding, 
and  remained  with  the  happy 
Camille  at  Broadfields. 

Again  Christmas  had  come 
round,  filling  all  hearts  with  a  re- 
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flex  of  the  peace  and  good  will, 
which  attended  its  first  dawning, 
and  seeming  to  impart  new  bright- 
ness to  the  social  chain,  by  which 
humanity  is  held  together. 

Christmaa  Eve,  the  anniversary 
of  Charley's  marriage,  had  been- 
celebrated  by  a  strictly  family 
party,  consisting  of  the  household 
of  BrOadflelds,  and  Loui  and 
Camille,  just  returned  from  South- 
side,  stood  by  the  fire  of  their  lux- 
urious cliamber. 

^*  Hang  up  your  stocking,  my 
darling,"  said  Loui,  *'I  am  in- 
clined to  think  Santa  Clans  has 
something  to  put  in  it  What  of 
all  Christmas  gifts  would  you  pre- 
fer?" 

A  vivid  crimson  burned  on  her 
cheek,  and  a  strange  light  came 
into  her  dark  eyes,  and  lifting  the 
empty  sleeve,  which  hung  at  his 
side,  she  laid  it  tenderly  upon  her 
bosom,  and  bending  down,  she 
kissed  it  again  and  again. 

"My  darling!"  he  cried,  throw- 
ing his  arm  quickly  around  her 
and  drawing  her  close  to  his  bo- 
som, "my  own  sweet  darling— 
what?  Oh!  Camille,  crying!" 

She  raised  her  beautiful  face,  all 
dabbled  with  the  tears  that  were 
falling  so  fast,  and  said  between 
her  sobs:  "Oh!  Loui,  when  I 
look  at  this  empty  sleeve,  and 
think  of  all  you  suffer,  I  become 
almost  frantic,  and  feel  that  I 
cannot  bear  it!" 

"My  precious  one,"  he  said 
tenderly,  as  he  smoothed  with  a 
loving  touch,  the  glossy  braids  of 
her  shining  hair,  "you  distress 
yourself  unnecessarily.  You 
know  that  I  speak  to  you  as  I  do 
to  my  own  heart,  and  would 
sooner  die  than  deceive  you.    I 


tell  you  that  your  sensitive  spirit 
makes  you  over-estimate  my  loos 
and  my  suffering.  Both  were 
terrible  at  first,  before  I  knew 
you,  but  you  lulled  the  pain  al- 
most as  soon  as  I  felt  it;  when  I 
look  back  to  what  I  was  then,  and 
compare  it  with  what  I  at  least 
try  to  be  now,  I  humbly  thank 
God  that  the  arm  is  gone;  since, 
by  its  loss  I  have  gained  so  im- 
measurably,  in  higher   things." 

She  raised  her  sweet  lips  and 
told  her  feelings  in  the  kiss  she 
gave. 

"Then,  Oh!  darling,  to  have 
obtained  the  blessing  of  your 
love,  and  the  exquisite  happiness 
with  which  you  round  my  life  into 
perfectness,  is  a  bliss  so  complete, 
and  all-absorbing,  that  not  only 
do  I  never  feel  the  loss  of  my  arm, 
but  would  gladly  give  the  other 
one,  to  have  secured  such  a 
treasure!" 

Again  the  sweet  lips  thanked 
him,  though  they  breathed  not  a 
word. 

"  Besides,  my  sweetest,  the  loss 
is  not  so  very  much,  after  all. 
I  have  lost  one  arm,  but  have  I 
not  gained  two  in  its  place? 
Whose  are  those  soft,  white  arms,  ^ 
if  not  mine?  Do  they  not  devote ' 
themselves  exclusively  to  me,  per- 
forming every  service,  from  tying 
my  cravat  to  driving  me  out  in 
regular  sporting  style?  For  my 
sake,  darling,  promise  that  you 
will  never  again  yield  to  such  sad 
feelings  on  my  account  I  have 
proved  the  worth  of  suffering!" 
and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  So  have  I,"  she  said  softly, 
lifting  her  beautifbl  face  and  gaz- 
ing at  him  out   of   her  glorious 
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eyes,  as  she  repeated  the  sublime  ami  round  her  husband's  neck, 
words  of  St.  Paul.  and  said,  as  she  laid  her  bright 

'^Now  no  chastening  seemeth  head  on  his  bosom: 
for  the  present  to  be  joyous,  but  "Oh!  Loui,  I  trust  that  we 
grievous;  nevertheless,  afterward,  will  live  so  that  our  *  light  afflic- 
it  yleldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  tion,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
righteousness  in  them  which  are  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
exercised  thereby.'^  She  paused  ceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
for  a  moment,  then  wound  her  gloryl' '' 

FINIS. 


THS   HAVERSACK. 


At  the  first  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, when  Hoke's  brigade 
was  sent  in  to  recover  a  por- 
tion of  our  line  that  had  been 
broken,  a  mounted  officer  met  a 
Confed  retiring  in  the  style  of 
Gen.  Schenck  from  Vienna,  that 
is,  hatless  and  a  bewildered  air. 
The  officer  thought  that  the  haste, 
with  which  the  soldier  withdrew 
his  corpus^  was  rather  unbecom- 
ing, and  that  it  was  decidedly  im- 
proper in  the  runner  aforesaid  to 
desert  his  hard  pressed  comrades. 
So  drawing  his  pistol,  he  remon- 
strated on  this  wise: 

Officer.  "  Go  back,  you  coward- 
ly whelp,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains 
out." 

Denioralized  Soldier,  "I's  no 
whelp,  and  I'se  not  gwine  back. 
Crack  away  with  your  darned  lit- 
tle squirt.  They  woz  ten  thou- 
sand Yankees  a  shootin'  at  me 
with  rifles  and  a  throwin'  lots  of 
bombs  to  make  the  count  good. — 
Mister,  yer  pop  gun  ar  nothin' 
to  them  things.  Crack  away  and 
be  damned  to  you." 

Away  dashed  the  bold  hero,  as 


rapidly  as  Major  General  Butler, 
when  the  cracking  of  a  dry  stick 
under  his  horse,  made  him  be- 
lieve that  a  rebel  picket  had  fired 
upon  him. 

In  simple  justice  to  our  run- 
ning friend,  we  would  add  that 
he  is  now  rejoicing  all  loyal  hearts 
by    running   the    reconstruction 

machine  in  the  Convention  at , 

with  all  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm he  displayed  at  Fredericks- 
burg. 

We  give  one  version  of  an  an- 
ecdote, in  which  we  have  been 
anticipated  by  another  periodical. 

Jack  F.  had  lost  a  magnificent 
leg  in  battle,  and  its  place  was 
poorly  supplied  by  the  rude  stick 
furnished  by  the  Medical  De- 
partment, of  the  so-called.  His 
hobbling  gait  was  a  sore  annoy*- 
ance  to  him,  and  when  he  made  a 
particularly  bad  stumble,  he  used 
expressions  about  the  Yankees, 
which  seemed  to  be,  and  probably 
were,  a  little  profane.  At  any 
rate,  a  devoted  chaplain  thought 
fit  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
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impropriety  of  Iub  language,  and 
the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

Chaplain.  ^^  Profanity  is  a  Bin. 
My  dear  friend,  you  must  try  to 
quit  it." 

Jack  P.  "  When  I  think  of  my 
neat,  straight  leg,  and  then  look 
at  this  nasty  stick,  I  can't  help 
cursing  a  little." 

Chaplain.  ''You  must  wrestle 
with  the  Evil  One,  and  you  will 
overcome  him." 

Jack  P.  "Ah,  Parson,  wrest- 
ling might  have  been  of  some  use 
when  I  had  my  own  leg.  But 
with  this  d— d  stick,  the  old  fel- 
low would  trip  me  up  the  first 
popi" 

A  little  five-year  old  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  was  very  Southern  and 
very  fond  of  music.  When  the 
TJ.  S.  soldiers  took  possession  of 
that  city,  our  young  hero  felt  his 
indignant  patiotism  roused  to  the 
highest  point;  but  the  sweet 
strains  of  the  Yankee  bands  would 
seduce  him  to  listen,  and  he  felt, 
as  many  thousands  have  felt,  that 
it  was  better  to  "  live"  than  "  die 
for  Dixie."  Still  his  young  and 
tender  conscience  would  trouble 
him  on  account  of  his  too  great 
fondness  for  the  music  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country.  So  one  day 
he  came  in  his  perplexity  to  his 
mother  with  the  inquiry: 

"  Mamma  will  God  send  us  lit- 
tle boys  to  the  bad  place  for  stop- 
ping to  hear  the  Yankee  drums?" 

What  a  question  to  ask  about 
the  soldiers  of  the  best  government 
the  world  ever  saw  I 

When  the  Jacobin  rebellion  has 
been  conquered  (and  it  soon  will 
be,)  the  "old  flag"  will  be  an  em- 
blem of  protection  and  not  of  op- 


pression, and  national  airs  will  in- 
spire national  feeling.  Then  our 
little  friend  can  listen  to  Yankee 
drums  without  any  qualms  of 
conscience  for  sinning  agatnal 
Heaven  and  his  country.  So  may 
it  be. 

We  remember  very  distinctly 
an  earthquake  in  Mexico  and  the 
sensation  it  created.  The  regi- 
ment to  which  the  writer  belong- 
ed was  surrounded  by  Mexican 
cooks  and  hucksters,  who  were 
selling  stewed  meats,  chocolate, 
and  tropical  fruits.  The  first 
shaking  of  the  earth  stopi>ed  the 
traffic  instantly;  all  the  venders 
fell  on  their  knees  crying  "  fem- 
hlorl  Ave  Maria  Purissima!^^ — 
Five  minutes  or  more  were  devo- 
ted to  energetic  prayers  and  then 
the  frightened  cooks  and  fruit 
dealers  looked  around  and  found 
all  their  eatables  were  gone!— 
While  at  their  devotions,  the  ras- 
cally American  soldiers  had  rob- 
bed them  of  every  thing! 

This  incident  was  recalled  to 
our  mind  by  an  anecdote  we  heard 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  of  a  little  fel- 
low, who  lived  in  the  track 
of  Sherman^B  ''  march  to  the  sea." 
His  mother  was  describing  to  him 
the  terrors  of  the  Judgment  Day. 
He  had  seen  the  bummers,  and 
the  description  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels  suggested  to  his  mind  the 
great  Fire-King  and  his  emmis- 
saries.  He  had  seen  his  poor 
mother  sit  up  night  after  night  to 
watch,  and,  if  possible,  protect  a 
little  food  and  clothing  from  de- 
struction. All  the  horrible  and 
revolting  scenes  of  that  infernal 
march  were  brought  up  vividly  be- 
fore his   mental   vision,   by  his 
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mother's  account  of  the  Judgment 
Day.  So  he  very  naturally  asked 
the  question: 

«« Mamma,  wouldnH  it  be  a 
good  thing  for  us  to  get  tried  last 
at  the  Judgment  Day?'' 

"Why,  my  son?" 

"  'Cause  you  'members  how  you 
had  to  watch  Sherman's  soldiers 
and  if  they  tried  us  first,  Sher- 
man's men  would  steal  all  our 
things  while  they  woz  a  tryin' 
nsl" 

Lieutenant  —  had  been  a  great 
favorite  before  the  Mexican  war, 
in  Savannah,  so  celebrated  for 
good  cheer  and  liospitality.— 
Numerous  dinings,  balls,  and 
parties  had  shown  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  genial 
young  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  returned  to  the  city 
whose  hospitality  he  had  so  often 
enjoyed,  but  with  the  star  of  a 
General  Officer  on  his  shoulder, 
and  under  the  conquering  flag  of 
the  United  States. 

Willing  to  forget  the  estrange- 
ment caused  by  the  war,  he  called 
at  the  house  of  a  former  acquaint- 
ance. He  found  his  old  friend 
surrounded  by  grand  -  children. 
Approaching  a  small  little  girl,  he 
said,  "I  used  to  dandle  your 
mother  on  my  knee.  Won't  you 
give  me  a  kiss?" 

"No,  that  I  won't,  said  the 
little  reb."  I  won't  kiss  any  one 
with  them  kind  of  clothes.  I 
kiss  rebels  and  no  other  sort." 

A  little  boy  playing  on  the  floor 
with  his  miniature  horses  and 
carriages,  looked  up  and  said, 
"  well,  if  you  did  whip  Us  at  last, 


we  made  you  run  a  heap  of  times 
fusti" 

The  XJ.  S.  officer  looked  at  the 
whole  thing  from  a  philosophic 
stand-point,  and  said,  "  I  give  it 
up,  when  the  rebellion  has  taken 
hold  of  children  and  grand- 
children, the  movement  may  be 
said  to  be  national.  It  will  take 
time  to  res^re  good-feeling." 

The  most  important  element  of 
restoration  was  forgotten,— wise, 
generous,  and  magnanimous  leg- 
islation. A  code  of  laws  dic- 
tated by  hate,  and  executed  in  a 
revengeful  spirit  may  change  the 
South  into  a  Poland,  Ireland,  or 
Hungary,  but  can  never  give  us 
back  a  restored  and  reunited 
country. 

Bayou  City,  furnishes  the  next 
four  incidents. 

During  the  war,  in  Texas,  the 
militia  were  frequently  called  out, 
for  various  purposes.  Resulting 
f^om  one  of  these  calls,  an  amus- 
ing incident  occurred,  worthy  of 
record.  Among  the  company, 
from  Walker  county,  was  a  plain, 
country  farmer,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  be  absent  f^om 
home  over  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
However,  he  answered  his  "coun- 
try's call,"  went  to  Galveston, 
Texas,  was  gone  three  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time,  he 
returned  home.  He  reached  his 
gate,  dismounted,  was  walking  up 
the  yard  to  his  double  log  cabin, 
filled  with  hoping  enthusiasm  at 
the  surprise  he  would  give  the 
loved  ones  upon  his  soft  return. 
Just  before  he  reached  his  door, 
his  eldest  boy,  of  14  summers, 
spied  his   sire,    and   running  to- 
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wards  him,  began  to  yell,  ^Hiere^s 
dad,  here's  dad." 

^^Hush  up  you  little  rascal,  I 
want  to  see  if  Betz  and  the  young 
ones  will  know  me."  Comment 
unnecessary. 

Pause  reader,  and  with  a  sad 
heart,  permit  me  to  mention  the 
humble  name  of  Samuel  Bailey,  a 
private  of  company  A.  5th  Texas 
Infantry,  A.  N.  Ya.  Many  noble 
deeds  were  bom  of  our  late 
struggle,  many  of  which  are  as 
silent  to  the  public  ear,  as  the 
stilled  yolces  of  those  who  gaye 
them  birth.  These  deeds,  the 
bright  gems,  the  finished  touches 
of  that  heroism  that  won  the 
glory  of  Imperishable  renown  for 
Southern  arms  and  Southern  chiv* 
airy,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mould  and  decay  within  the  re- 
collection of  the  few  who  are  cog- 
nizant  thereof. 

Samuel  Bailey,  a  lad  of  21,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  ''Spottsylvania 
Court  House."  He  was  badly 
wounded  at  the  ^^  2nd  Manassas," 
and  f^om  that  wound,  never  re- 
covered. After  60  day's  fhrlough, 
he  returned,  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  Gettysburg  campaign, 
Chlckamauga,  KnoxvlUe,  Wilder- 
ness, and  Spottsylvanla,  when  he 
was  torn  to  pieces,  his  brains 
scattered  around  upon  his  com- 
rades, done  by  an  enemy's  cannon 
ball.  At  any  time  after  Manassas 
he  could  have  been  discharged, 
but  he  refused  this,  refiised  a 
transfer,  refused  a  furlough,  and 
with  his  old  wound,  through  the 
stomach,  still  running,  he  kept 
along  with  his  command,  walk- 
ing, riding,  or  as  best  he  could, 
unable  to  do  any  duty,  but  de- 


termined upon  being  in  every 
fight,  until  he  fell.  Who  acted  a 
nobler  part,  or  showed  a  nobler 
spirit?  Is  his  name,  the  brave, 
young,  kind,  generous,  but  un- 
fortunate, Bailey,  not  worthy  of 
record?  All  such  heroiam,  such 
noble  conduct,  is  deserving  of 
notice,  aye,  of  lasting  record,  and 
thus  believing,  a  willing  pen  writes 
the  name  of  a  lost  friend,  a  broth- 
er  soldier. 

At  the  battle  of  '<  Spottsylvanla 
Court  House,"  May,  '64,  the  le- 
gions of  Grant  were  so  numerous 
that  General  Lee  was  forced  to 
hold  many  of  his  positions  by  lines 
ofbattle  that  were  in  reality  only 
ordinary  skirmish  lines.  The 
**  Texas  Brigade,"  consisting  of 
the  1st,  4th  and  5th  Texas  and 
3rd  Arkansas,  under  the  gallant 
and  lamented  Gren.  Gregg,  occa- 
pled  a  most  important  position, 
and  had,  for  two  days,  against 
overwhelming  odds  of  drunken 
Federal  soldiery,  held  their  line 
Intact.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  it  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  of  May,  the  enemy, 
under  the  influence  of  bad  whis- 
ky, returned  for  the  tenth  time 
upon  a  vigorous  charge  against 
our  feeble  works.  They  moved 
upon  us  in  gallant  style,  and  when 
within  50  yards  of  our  works,  un- 
expectedly to  us,  they  moved  by 
the  ^' right  fiank  file  left,"  and 
entered  our  works  through  a 
space  of  15  feet  that  intervened 
between  the  3rd  Ark.  and  1st 
Texas.  Our  men,  never  having 
had  employment  for  bayonets, 
had  long  since  cast  them  away  as 
useless  appendages,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, had  to  work  upon  the 
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Yanks  with  gun  buta,  frying  pans 
and  spades.  Hand  to  hand  the  gal- 
lant 1st  Texas  and  Yanks  had  it — 
a  scene  terrible,  yet  really  grand. 
Commanding  the  Ist  Texas  was 
Lt.  Col.  Jim  Harding,  a  man  of 
much  humor,  recognized  bravery, 
and  remarkable  coolness.  His 
only  weapon  was  a  huge  ^'  army 
six,"  that  from  its  size  was  known 
as  the  1st  Texas  cannon.  To  this 
portable  artillery  our  friend,  the 
Colonel,  was  warmly  attached. — 
The  Colonel  snapped  six  caps  at 
those  around  who  were  using  him 
rather  roughly,  and  finding  that 
unless  he  adopted  the  policy  side 
of  the  question,  he  would  soon 
^'  go  up  the  spout,"  he  handed  his 
"army  six"  to  a  Yankee  of- 
ficer, and  true  to  his  self-posses- 
sion remarked,  "  Captain,  I  sur- 
render~(a/:e  ^ood  care  of  this  old 
pieces/or  she  is  the  damdest  best 
six  shooter  that  ever  snapped  a 
cop."  Soon  the  Yanks  were  driv- 
en out,  our  line  held,  and  the 
Colonel  never  lost  that  "darned 
good  six  shooter."  This  incident 
took  place  in  the  hour  of  dreadful 
carnage,  while  dead  and  dying 
were  heaped  around  the  Colonel. 

At  the  battle  of  "Fredericks- 
burg," General  Hood  had  placed 
under  him,  for  the  time  being,  a 
regiment  of  North  Carolinia  con- 
scripts. They  were  ordered  for- 
ward in  a  charge,  and  men  never 
fought  more  bravely,  never  attest- 
ed greater  devotion  to  their  native 
land,  by  heroism  on  the  battle-field, 
than  this  same  regiment  of  con- 
scripts. They  charged,  swept 
everything  before  them,  and  were 
at  last  ordered  back,  by  General 
Hood.  Not  liking  this  stoppage  of 


their  onward  gallant  charge,  they 
manifested  their  disapprobation 
by  saying, 

"  ijf  it  had  Just  been  his  old  Tex^ 
ansy  General  Hood  never  would 
Jiave  called  us  off^  hut  would  have 
let  us  gone  on  and  played  the  very 
devil  with  the  Tankees.^^ 

Thepoint  though  complimentary 
to  my  old  command,  I  cite  the  in- 
cident with  a  no  less  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  valor  of  the  gallant 
sons  of  the  57th  North  Carolina 
regiment.  B.  c. 

When  the  North  Carolina 

regiment  was  in  Eichmond,  on  its 
way  to  take  part  in  the  second 
days  fight  on,  the  Chickahominy, 
it  bivouaced  on  the  carpet  of 
green  in  front  of  the  Executive 
Mansion.  Bright  and  early  next 
morning  Governor  Letcher  was 
out  among  the  soldiers,  and  find- 
ing the  Colonel  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, invited  him  with  all  of  his 
staff  officers,  to  walk  into  hiB 
Mansion,  and  ^^  refresh  the  inner  y^^ 
in  old  Virginia  style.  The  invi- 
tation was  promptly  accepted — 
nobody  need  doubt  that— and  as 
the  party  marched  up  the  stone  i 
steps  of  the  house,  unknown  to 
the  Colonel,  a  tall,  raw-boned  and 
very  dirty  private,  followed  close- 
ly on  his  heels.  A  soldier  who 
was  looking  on  from  the  park, 
shouted  out, 

"I  say,  Kreps  where  in  the 
mischief  are  you  agoin?" 

"Goin, "  shouted  Kreps  un- 
abated, and  with  a  mental  swag- 
ger, "  Why,  I  promised  to  follow 
our  gallant  Kumel  to  death,  or 
victory,  and  lam  agwine  to  do 
it!'' 

Kreps  went  in,  of  course,  as  the 
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Governor's  demijohn  can  testify, 
and  stood  by  his  Colonel  like  a 
man! 

When  the North  Carolina 

regiment  was  camped  on  Bogue 
banks,  a  hotel  was  kept  on  the 
main  land,  which  was  said,  by  the 
boys,  to  fill  pretty  well,  the  old 
Saxon  definition  of  an  Inn,  as,  ^^a 
place  where  they  take  in  strangers;''^ 
being  renowned  for  the  fact  that, 
as  the  price  toent  up,  the  fare  went 
doxim.  On  the  morning  of  one 
of  Mr.  Davis'  rather  superfluous 
fast  days,  a'private  of  company  K, 
walked  into  the  Colonel's  tent  and 
asked  leave  to  go  over  to  town. 
The  Colonel  refused,  and  asked 
what  business  he  had  there. 

"  You  see,  Kurnel,"  says  com- 
pany K,  ''  I'm  a  good  Confederate, 
and  believes  in  prayin'  and  fastin' 
as  well  as  fitin'.  Kowits  mighty 
hard  to  keep  fast  here,  where  a 
body  can  smell  meat  a  fryin'  and 
such  like;  so  you  see  if  you '1  let 

me  go  over  to  the  hotel  to 

spend  the  day,  I  shall  he  out  of 
temptatUml^* 

He  got  leave  to  go  I 

Whilst  the  26th  K  C.  was  en- 
camped below  New  Berne  a  well 
known  wag  of  company  H.  came 
up  to  head  quarters  one  morning, 
and  taking  off  his  hat  drawled  out, 
'^  Colonel,  me  and  two  other  gen- 
tlemen wants  to  go  to  town  to- 
night." 

"You  and  two  other  gentle- 
men ?"  says  the  Colonel,  "  I  don't 
know  of  any  gentlemen  in  the  ar- 
my." 

"  What  do  you  call  'em  then?" 
saysH. 

"  There  are  no  gentlemen  In  the 


army,  sir,"  says  the  Colonel,  **no- 
body  but  officers  and  soldiers.'^ 

"  And  there's  where  you  misses 
it,  Colonel,"  was  the  quick  reply, 
"dum  me  ef  the  gentlemen  ainH 
all  in  the  army  and  the  other  sort 
alhjomeV* 

That  fell  had,  no  doubt,  been 
reading  Gen.  Hill's  orders  about 
the  exempt  I 

Our  mess  in  the  —  th  N.  C, 
whilst  stationed  below  New  Berne, 
consisted  of  the  Colonel,  Llenten- 
ant  Colonel,  Major  and  Surgeon, 
and  being  Just  the  right  nnmber, 
frequently  whiled  away  the  long 
winter  evenings  by  playing  whist 
—the  two  former  against  the  two 
latter  as  partners.  The  Lieut. 
Colonel— a  most  gallant  and  ac- 
complished young  officer,  who  af- 
terwards fell  gloriously  at  Gettys- 
burg—had quite  a  notion  of  play- 
ing the  game  scientt/icaZfy,  and 
many  a  player  in  fkr  more  impor- 
tant games,  would  frequently  lose 
a  point  by  adhering  to  the  hooks 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  guid- 
ed by  circumstances.  This  often 
worried  the  Colonel  until  he  lost 
his  temper,  and  high  words  would 
pass  between  him  and  his  Lieut, 
who  almost  invariably  closed  the 
dispute  by  dogmatically  asserting 
that  "every  thing  considered,  we 
got  out  of  that  scrape  devilish 
well,  Colonel."  But  soon  this 
amusement  was  interrupted. — 
Bumside  attacked  us  and  New 
Berne  fell;  and  about  midnight  of 
that  day,  after  hard  fighting, 
swimming  creeks  and  plodding 
through  a  cold  rain,  the  regiment 
halted  some  12  miles  firom  the 
field  of  battle,  lighted  their  biv- 
ouac fires  and  tried  to  rest 
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The  Field  and  Staff  got  into  a 
cabin  and  dried  themselves  by  a 
rousing  fire— there  being  only  one 
bed  in  the  room  the  Colonel  and 
Lieut  Ck>lonel  got  into  it  spoon- 
fashion,  whilst  the  rest  spread 
themselves  on  the  floor.  After 
a  while,  just  as  everybody  was 
about  going  to  sleep,  the  Lieut. 
Colonel  spoke  out, 

"Well,  Colonel,  every  thing 
considered,  we  got  out  of  that 
scrape  devilish  well,  didn't  we?" 

"  Ya-as,"  growled  the  Colonel, 
"  but  the  other  side  made  the  odd 
trick  as  usual!" 

Amidst  a  decided  "sensation 
on  the  floor"  we  all  dropped  off  to 
sleep  I  V. 

During  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war,  North  Carolina  sent  to 
the  fleld  many  conscripts,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  verdancy 
and  ignorance,  fiimished  many 
amusing  incidents  and  anecdotes 
for  the  camp,  and  are  deserving  of 
great  credit  for  the  unflinching 
fortitude  with  which  they  bore 
themselves  in  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  war.  To  the  Marylanders, 
whose  flashy  dress,  feathered  hat, 
high-top  boots,  and  superior  airs^ 
inspired  the  simple  minded  con- 
cript  with  a  vast  idea  of  their  im- 
portance. They  were  a  source  of 
infinite  amusement,  their  dress, 
long  hair,  and  shaggy  beards, 
and  especially  their  peculiar  dia- 
lect, were  food  for  their  Jests. 

A  gallant  general  ofiicer  from 
Maryland,  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  while  on  his  way  to  North 
Carolina,  in  1865,  found  a  fellow- 
passenger  in  one  of  the  aforesaid 
conscripts,  with  a  "sick  leave"  in 
his  pockets.      The  Marylanders 


amused  themselves  and  passen- 
gers for  some  time  at  the  expense 
of  the  conscripts,  by  various  and 
sundry  questions,  as  to  where  he 
lived,  &c. 

Finally  the  conscript  turned  to 
the  general,  and  said,  "And 
stranger,  whar  moutyou'uns  be 
from? 

"  Maryland,  my  Maryland,  the 
glorious  old  State  of  Maryland," 
was  the  reply:  then  said  the  con- 
script, 

"When  is  you'uns  gwine  to 
take  the  despots  heel  off  you*uns 
shore?" 

The  Greneral  subsided,  but  the 
crowd  enjoyed  it  hugely. 

Whilst  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  occupied  the  line  of  Bull 
Bun  subsequent  to  the  first  battle 
of  Manassas,  the  first  Kentucky 
regiment  became  know  not  less 
for  its  gallant  conduct  in  the 
bloody  contest  of  Drainesville  than 
for  its  want  of  discipline  and  ut- 
ter contempt  for  military  forms. 
On  one  occasion,  whilst  it  held  an 
advanced  post  on  the  road  from 
Centreville  to  Alexandria,  and  it 
was  rumored  that  the  enemy  con- 
templated an  advance.  General 
Joe.  Johnston,  in  reconnoitering 
the  advanced  guard,  happened 
upon  a  member  of  the  1st  Ken- 
tucky discharging  the  responsible 
duty  of  vidette.  Kentucky,  a  six 
footer  in  home  geans,  had  placed 
two  rails  together  on  top  of  the 
fence  and  stretched  himself  there 
for  a  quiet  repose  in  the  sun,  hav- 
ing deposited  his  rifie  some  ten 
steps  off  against  a  tree.  As  the 
Greneral  rode  up,  Kentucky  slowly 
raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture, 
yawning  and  hugging  his  knees. 
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stared  vacantly  at  him.  ''Old 
Joe''  regarding  him  sternly  thus 
commenced  the  colloquy. 

''Are  you  not  on  duty  here, 
sir?" 

Kentucky.  "Ya-as,  been  here 
all  night,  and  don't  see  why.  the 
devil  some  on  em  don't  come  down 
to  relieve  me,  nuther." 

General.  "Have  you  not  been 
instructed,  sir,  that  when  you  are 
on  duty  you  are  to  walk  your  post 
and  that  you  are  to  keep  your 
»  rifle  in  your  hands  and  that  when 
a  Greneral  officer  approaches  your 
post  you  are  to  salu;    him,  sir?" 

Kentucky.  "  Wall.  General, 
when  we  was  down  here  at  camp 
Jones,  it  appears  to  me  hat  a 
feller  did  come  along  one  day  and 
told  me  just  what  you  say,  but 
all  that  damned  foolishness  is 
played  out  long  time  ago."  The 
General  rode  off  in  a  musing 
mood,  and  if  possible,  this  inci- 
dent contributed  to  inspire  him 
with  the  belief  that  volunteer 
trooi>s  could  not  be  relied  on,  an 
opinion  he  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained until  he  turned  so  firmly  up- 
on McClelland  at  Williamsburg 
and  saw  his  two  divisions  wrestle 
with  a  Yankee  host  and  bring  off 
its  artillery  and  colors. 

On  another   occasion,    as  Col. 

J ,  an  old  army  officer   and 

strict  disciplinarian,  acting  as 
division  officer  of  the  day,  was  in- 
specting a  picket  line,  he  came 
across  another  specimen  of  Ken- 
tucky soldiery,  occupying  an  im- 
portant post,  on  the  line.  Ken- 
tucky, with  bis  mind  fixed  on  an 
inspection  which  he  had  heard 
was  to  take  place,  next  day,  had 
taken  his  rifle  to  pieces,  and  dis- 
tributing it  around  him,  here  a 


'  I'm  sort  of  a  senti- 


band,  and  there  a  screw, 
whistling  a  merry  tune,  and  rub- 
bing away  at  the  barrel.  As  the 
Colonel  approached,  Kentucky 
greeted  him  with  a  dry,  "momnin, 
sir." 

Colonel.  "  What  are  you  doing 
here,  sir?" 

Kentucky, 
nel." 

ColoneL  (Wrathy.)  "I  am 
sort  of  an  officer  of  the  day." 

Kentucky.  Wal,  I'll  swear! 
Mister  just  hold  on  tiU  I  git  this 
old  thing  together  and  I'll  give 
you  a  sort  of  a  salute." 

Fittsboro',  N.  C,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  send  a  few  morsels  for  the 
Haversack,  which,  like  the  parch- 
ed com  that  sometimes  filled  the 
Confederate  haversack,  I  hope 
will  help  to  keep  off  starvation. 
Though  I  believe  it  is  an  imposu- 
bility  to  starve  a  Confed.  Speak- 
ing of  starving,  reminds  me  of  a 
cavalryman,  that  rode  up  to  our 
camp  one  morning,  just  as  we 
commenced  our  breakfast,  and 
looking  at  us  for  a  few  moments, 
with  a  hungry  starve,  sud: 

"  Mister  please  give  me  a  bnis- 
cuit.  I  hain't  had  a  mouthM  for 
three  days,  to-day ^  to-morrawj  and 
next  day." 

He  got  the  buiscuit. 

Ours  was  a  light  battery,  com- 
manded at  the  beginning  .«f  the 
war,  by  a  West  Pointer,  a  man  of 
no  common  stamp,  as  his  career 
in  the  army  afterwards  proved. 
A  skillful  officer,  and  as  chival- 
rous a  gentleman  as  the  Cape  Fear 
region  ever  produced.  Winning 
promotion  by  his  own  merit,  until 
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as  Colonel  of  a  North  Carolina 
regiment,  he  waa  laid  low,  by  a 
Yankee  bullet,  in  the  fight  at 
Cold  Harbor,  in  the  campaign  of 
1864,  when  Grant  was  performing 
his  crab-like  movement,  from 
Spottsylvania  to  Petersburg. 

Poor  M.  returned  from  TVest 
Point  just  aa  the  war  began,  was 
offered  command  of  a  volunteer 
company,  and  soon  the  boys  in 
the  battery  stepped  to  a  different 
tune*  The  Captain  was  a  great 
stickler  for  military  etiquette,  and 
a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  took 
great  pride  in  the  appearance,  and 
military  bearing  of  his  men.  But 
those  boys  were  wild  colts,  and 
caused  the  Captain  to  heave  many 
a  sigh  before  they  were  '^  broken 
in." 

Gov.  Clark  and  Gren.  Martin 
(then  Adjutant  Greneral  of  the 
State,)  arrived  in  camp  one  day  to 
inspect  and  review  the  battery, 
great  preparations  had  been  made 
to  receive  them,  and  everything 
went  off  beautiftilly. 

After  the  review,  the  Governor, 
General,  and  several  others  were 
invited  to  dine  with  the  officers  of 
the  company.  Captain  M.  was 
complimented  by  all,  on  the  ap- 
pearance, drill,  and  high  state  of 
discipline  of  the  battery,  and  his 
handsome  face  waa  glowing  with 
blushes  at  the  many  compliments, 
when,  stepping  to  the  door  of  the 
tent,  he  ordered  a  Sergeant,  stand* 
ing  near,  to  tell  the  bugler  to 
''sound  dinner  call."  When  the 
Sergeant  faced  about,  and  putting 
both  hands  to  his  mouth,  bawled 
out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  the 
bugler,  who  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  camp. 

**Jrt%,  blow  your  bread  ^om." 

TOIi.  rv.— NO.  TI. 


The  aforesaid  Sergeant  sur* 
vived  the  war  as  ''high  private  in 
the  rear  rank."  j.  o.  h. 

The  following  from  Owensboro* 
Kentucky,  is,  of  our  own  knowl- 
edge, from  as  generous  and  patri- 
otic a  rebel  as  ever  contributed  to 
a  Haversack: 

During  the  war,  and  towards  its 
close,  many  will  remember  how  our 
prisoners  suffered  for  both  food  and 
clothing  at  every  Northern  prison. 
Three  of  our  Texas  boys  wer» 
captured  at  Jonesboro',  Gra.,  who 
belonged  to  my  brother's  compa- 
ny and  were  sent  to  Camp  Chase. 
They  immediately  wrote  to  me  in 
Kentucky,  informing  me  of  their 
capture  and  imprisonment.  Just 
as  I  had  made  up  a  full  suit  of 
warm  clothing,  with  blankets, 
hats,  etc.,  came  the  inflEtmous 
Yankee  order  that  no  prisoner 
should  be  allowed  to  receive  any 
thing  save  what  their  friends 
could  send  them  from  Dixie,  or 
what  very  near  relatives  might 
send  within  "owr  Knea."  TVith 
aching  heart  I  went  to  my  qld 
friend  who  had  been  my  co« 
worker  during  the  war  and  said  to 
her  what  shall  we  do?  Shall  our 
boys  be  left  to  freeze  in  prison- 
while  we  have  plenty  ready  now^ 
to  save  them  and  make  them  com- 
fortable? Never  shall  I  forget 
the  sparkle  that  gleamed  from  her- 
blue  eye  as  she  raised  her  spectadesr 
saying,  '^  Yes,  I  read  that  infam- 
ous order  yesterday  as  well  as 
yourself.  Yankees  are  made  of 
orders^  and  they  are  mighty  keeuy, 
but  I  think  we  Southern  women- 
have  cut  our  eye-teeth.  Now  you.* 
just  sit  down  and  write  a  loving, 
affectionate  letter  to  one  of  tk& 
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boys,  call  him  your  dear  nephew, 
tell  him  all  about  his  uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins  here,  and  wind 
up  by  telling  him  to  get  an  order 
ftrom  the  commandant  of  the  pris- 
on for  a  suit  of  clothes  from  his 
aunt  in  Kentucky,  and,"  said  she, 
''I  shall  play  aunt  to  the  other 
two."  Just  such  epistles  as  two 
doting  old  aunts  alone  could  write 
were  penned  and  sent  our  boys. 
They  also  wrote  affectionately 
back  to  us  and  sure  enough  the 
Yankee  order  came,  and  in  this 
way  we  afterwards  clothed  at  least 
fifty  nephews  without  the  least 
trouble.  H.  J.  B. 

I  write  the  following  to  know  if 
there  is  any  record  as  to  the  last 
skirmish  of  the  late  war,  and  to 
see  if  there  was  any  after  the  Ist 
of  June,  1865. 

It  is  known  that  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Army  was  surrender- 
ed on  the  22nd  of  May.  From 
soldiers  who  had  left  the  army, 
near  Shreyeport;  after  the  event, 
we  heard  of  the  surrender,  on  the 
A];kansas  river— yet  we  had  no 
official  information  of  the  fact. 

This  news,  of  course,  made 
those  who  had  been  true  to  the 
last,  and  had  responsibilities  at 
home,  wrestive  and  anxious  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  take 
hold  of  the  plow,  as  the  country 
was  in  a  destitute  condition,  and 
the  season  now  far  advanced. 

The  last  few  soldiers  who  were 
in  the  District— as  all  the  army 


had  fallen  back  to  Bed  river, 
where  it  had  been  disbanded — 
started  from  the  little  town  of 
Monticello,  Drew  county,  Arkan- 
sas, for  Fine  Bluff,  to  surrender, 
and  be  paroled,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  June— except  about  tea 
or  twelve,  who  had  remained  be- 
hind with  Colonel  Bogan,  (who 
had  been  in  command,  doing  out- 
post and  picket  duty  on  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Mississippi  rivers)  and 
were  to  start  on  the  morning  of 
the  next  day,  for  Mexico,  to  join 
the  fortunes  of  Frice,  Magruder, 
Shelby,  and  others,  who  had  re- 
fused to  surrender. 

Xot  expecting  any  Federals, 
this  squad  was  carelessly  scattered 
over  the  little  town,  when  about 
sun-down,  the  advance  of  a  force, 
sent  to  occupy  Monticello,  enter- 
ed the  square.  As  soon  as  they 
made  their  appearance,  they  were 
fired  on  by  some  of  the  party— 
and  a  brisk  skirmish  was  the  re- 
sult—which lasted  for  some  time. 
The  main  force  coming  up,  (about 
100  men)  the  Confederates  were 
compelled 'to  fall  back,  to  save 
themselves— retreating  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads  leading  from  town. 
This  so  scattered  the  would-be 
Mexican  adventurers,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  them  together 
again.  One  by  one  they  sur- 
rendered, and  are  now  at  home. 

Was  there  any  skirmish  after 
the  1st  of  June,  1865,  or  was  this 
the  last  hostile  gun  of  the  war? 

X. 
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"OLD  8ILK.'» 

Gen.  BasiIi  W.  Duke,  in  his 
*' History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry," 
treating  of  the  raid  into  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  says:    "Major  Steele, 
of  the  3rd  Kentucky,  had  been 
appointed  Froyost  Marshal  of  the 
division,    and    was   assisted    by 
picked  officers  and  men  fh>m  each 
of  the  brigades.    He  was  a  most 
resolute,  vigilant,  energetic   offi- 
cer, and  yet  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble  to   entirely   stop  a   practice 
which  neither  company  nor  regi- 
mental officers  were  able  to  aid 
him  in  suppressing— the  practice 
of  wholesale  pillaging.    The  men 
seemed  actuated   by   a  desire  to 
'pay     off'     in    the     'enemy's 
<;ountry,'     all    scores    that    the 
Federal  army  had  chalked  up  in 
the  South.    The  great  cause  for 
apprehension,  which  our  situation 
might  have  inspired,  seemed  only 
to   make   them   restless.     Calico 
was  the  staple  article  of  appro- 
priation—each  man    (who  could 
get  one)  tied  a  bolt  of  it  to  his 
saddle,  only  to  throw  it  away  and 
get  a  fresh  one  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.     They   did    not   pillage 
with  any  sort  of  method,  or  rea- 
son—it seemed   to  be   a   mania, 
senseless   and  purposeless.     One 
man   carried   a   bird  cage,  with 
three  canaries  in  it,  for  two  days. 
Another  rode  with  a  chafing-dish, 
which  looked  like  a  small  metallic 
coffin,  on  the  pummel  of  his  sad- 
dle until  an  officer  forced  him  to 
throw   it  away.     Although   the 
weather    was    intensely    warm, 
another,  still,  slung  seven  pair  of 


skates  around  his  neck,  and 
chuckled  long  and  loud  over  his 
acquisition.  I  saw  very  few  ar- 
ticles of  real  value  taken-:-they 
pillaged  like  boys  robbing  an  or- 
chard. I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  such  a  passion  could 
have  been  developed,  so  ludicrous- 
ly, among  any  body  of  civilized 
men.  At  Fiketon,  Ohio,  I  saw 
one  man  break  through  the  guard, 
posted  at  a  store,  rush  in  (tremb- 
ling with  excitement  and  avarice,) 
and  fill  his  pockets  with  horn  but- 
tons I  They  would,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, throw  away  their  plun- 
der after  awhile,  like  children 
tired  of  their  toys." 

Among  the  exceptions  referred 
to,  above,  was  an  old  Dutchman, 
or,  rather,  a  Jew.  I  don't  recol- 
lect his  name.  He  was  a  polished 
pillager,  but  he  differed  from  the 
generality  of  those  who  indulged 
in  such  pass-time— he  pillaged  for 
profit.  And  there  was  another 
peculiarity  about  him— he  stole 
nothing  but  silks.  Why  this  was, 
I  never  could  tell;  perhaps  he  had 
been  a  silk  merchant,  in  his  day, 
and,  consequently,  felt  himself 
more  competent  to  judge  that  par- 
ticular article  than  any  other; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  silkes  were 
his  look-out— he  never  seemed  to 
think  of  anything  else— when  a 
store  was  entered  they  always 
knew  just  where  to  find  him— had 
there  been  tons  of  gold  scattered 
around,  I  verily  believe  he  would 
have  turned  from  it,  in  disgust, 
to  rumage  among  the  dry  goods, 
in  quest  of  silks. 
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Old  Silk,  a8  the  boys  nick-  ner,  looking,  with  his  Tolamin- 
named  him,  was  not  strictly  a  ous  accumulationB  of  silks  and 
member  of  the  division,  but  more  silken  fineries,  more  like  a  Yan- 
properly  a  hanger-on.  He  fell  in  kee  peddler  than  a  Confederate 
with  it  about  the  time  of  its  cross-  soldier. 

ing  the  Ohio  river,  furnishing  his      A  few  miles  out  and  the  party 
own  horse,  outfit,  etc.  Deep  was  his  came   to  a  large  fiEirm-house  at 
patriotism,  and  lasting  his  hatred  which  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
to  Yankees,  to  take  his  own  story  gathering  of  people.    Immediate- 
for  it;  but  some  how  or  other  the  ly  on  seeing  the  Confederates,  the 
soldiers  wouldn't  do  that.    There  people  commenced   cheering  for 
was   something   about  the    man  Yalandigham   and    Jefi^    Davis, 
that  wouldn't  exactly  go  down  and  taking  it  for  a  friendlj  indi- 
with  them.    In  short,  they  had  cation  the  boys  rode  up  in  great 
no   confidence  worth  naming  in  confidence, 
the    old  fellow's    sincerity,    but      Yery    friendly    indeed   proved 
rather    attributed    his    presence  they  who   had   gathered   at  the 
with  them  to  his  love   of  silks  farm-house.    They  were  delighted 
rather  than  his  love  of  liberty. —  to  learn  that   Gen.  Morgan  was 
And  it  is  my  private  opinion  that  sweeping  everything  before  him, 
the  soldiers  were  about  right.    A  and  they  hoped  he  would  capture 
report  of  our  troubles  here,  had,  and  bum  that  abolition  hot-bed, 
most  likely,  reached  the  ears  of  Cincinnati.     Hundreds   of   men 
the  friendly  old  Israelite  away  in  were  waiting  all  along  to  join  lus 
Father  Land,  and  he  had  there-  forces,  and  before  he  had  gone  fif- 
upon  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  ty  mUes  further,  they  knew  firom 
view  of  laying  in  a  ^^cheap  stock."  positive  information  that  the  di- 
If  so,  it  must  have  finally  occur-  vision  would  be  swelled  to  nearly 
red  to  him  that  he  had  got  into  twice  its  present  strength, 
the  wrong  army,  for,  though  the      All  this  was  very  encouraging. 
Confederates  had  fine  opportuni-  It  made  everything  look  so  bright 
ties  for  plundering,  their  hiding  and  cheerful  to  the  little  squad  of 
fiicilities  were  of  the  worst  order,     horse-hunters,     that  the    jsded 
Soon  after  crossing  the  Ohio  beasts  under  them  seemed  conver- 
line  a  squad  of  six  or  eight  men  ted  into  fiery  chargers,  and  they 
were  sent  off  from  the  main  army  almost  wholly  forgot  the  impor- 
to  pick  up  a  few  fresh  horses.  Old  tant  errand  upon  which  they  had 
Silk  accompanied  them;  not  by  been  sent.    Even  Old  Silk  could 
special  detail,  but  rather  as  a  vol-  scarcely  contain  himself— in  ftct 
unteer.    His  horse,  decidedly  an  he  did  blubber  forth  half-a-dozea 
inferior  article  at  the  outset,  was  ^' Dat  ish  goots I"  and  then  wound 
now  about  to  fidl,  and  Old  Silk  up  by  asking  the   kind-hearted 
wanted  to  exchange  him  for  some-  Yalandighamers    if    there  were 
thing  better;  so  he  "  went  in"  for  a    goodly   number  of  stores  on 
a  part  of  the  picture,  bringing  up  ahead;  and  if  they  all  kept  silki 
the  rear  of  the  venturesome  little  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
band  afler  a  most  ludicrous  man-      ^^  Won't  you  light  and  come  in, 
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boys?"  said  the  principal  spokes- 
man of  the  Yalandighamers — 
''light  and  come  in  and  take 
something— I've  got  a  little  of  the 
pure  old  rye  juice  left,  and  I  feel 
that  I  couldn't  do  a  better  thing 
with  it  than  muster  it  into  the 
Southern  service." 

The  temptation  was  great,  and 
all  were  about  to  throw  themselves 
from  their  horses,  when  looking 
towards  the  house,  the  command- 
er of  the  squad  thought  he  saw 
something  that  did  not  appear 
exactly  right.  The  sun  was  shin- 
ing in  at  the  windows,  and  he 
saw  a  gleam  which  reminded  him 
very  much  of  muskets;  so  he 
ordered  a  halt,  and  afber  thank- 
ing the  spokesman,  told  him  that 
time  pressed,  and  that  they  would, 
therefore,  be  forced  to  ride  on. 
The  wor^is  had  scarcely  been 
8X>oken  ere  an  ominous  clicking 
sound  came  from  the  house,  and 
immediately  the  window  sashes 
were  thrown  up,  and  there  poured 
out  at  the  door,  and  around  the 
corners,  fifty  or  sixty  well-armed 
home  guards.  Without  asking 
any  one  to  surrender,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  a  fUU  volley  ^as  fired 
upon  the  little  band  of  Confed- 
erates. And  immediately  a  lively 
skedaddle  took  place,  in  fact  there 
was  no  other  alternative,  for  the 
Yankees  evinced  too  plainly,  that 
to  remain  in  expectation  of  quar- 
ters, would  be  simply  exposing 
themselves  to  be  shot  down  like 
dogs. 

It  was  a  little  spell  of  awflil 
running  I  No  Jaded  horses  ever 
made  better  time,  th&n  did  these, 
until  a  neighboring  wood  was 
reached.  Old  Silks,  himself,  al- 
most scorned  to  be  held  in  the 


rear— his  accustomed  place*-but 
came  forward  with  a  degree  of 
alacrity  never  before  displayed  by 
him;  and  which  kept  him  nick 
and  nick  with  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party. 

The  balls  whistled  Arightfhlly, 
but,  so  &r  as  known,  no  damage 
had  yet  been  done,  up  to  the  time 
of  almost  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
wood.  Just  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, they  were  startled  by  a  loud 
cry  of,  "Oh,  mine  GotI"  ft-om 
Old  Silk.  Looking  around,  they 
saw  him  still  clinging  to  his  horse 
but,  poor  fellow  I  they  all  knew  he 
had  received  his  flirlough.  Several 
times  he  repeated  the  exclamation, 
but  still  he  managed  to  keep  from 
falling,  and  his  horse  continued  to 
keep  pace  with  the  party.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  scene 
would  have  been  truly  a  laughable 
one,  for  the  affair  had  demonstra- 
ted the  fact  that  Old  Silk  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  other 
people's  hair,  and  now  hat  and 
wig  were  both  gone,  making  him 
out  John  Gilpin,  the  veritable 
John  himself^  and  creating  an  ad- 
ditional interest  out  of  his  silks; 
four  or  five  bolts  of  which  were  to 
be  seen  flying  in  the  air  at  the 
same  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
handkerchief^,  and  other  silkities. 

But  no  one  felt  like  laughing, 
much  as  he  disliked  the  old  Jew; 
nor  would  he  have  felt  like  laugh- 
ing, even  though  in  perfect  safety 
himself.  The  old  Jew  was  one  of 
them — ^a  companion  in  the  awful 
dangers  which  now  surrounded 
them.  No  matter  what  might  be 
in  his  heart,  he  was  subject  to 
equal  exposure  with  the  rest,  and 
hence,  in  trying  times  like  this, 
was   entitled  to  a   full  share  of 
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sympathy.  Misfortune  had  over- 
taken him ;  and  though  he  cut  a 
riduculous  figure,  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  misfortune,  and  no 
fault  of  his.  Laughing  would  not 
have  been  proper— no  one  felt  in- 
clined to  indulge  in  it. 

The  wood  once  gained,  placed 
the  little  party  beyond  range  of 
the  enemy's  fire.  All  were  still 
upon  their  horses,  and  all  ap- 
parently unhurt  except  poor  Old 
Silk.  He  was  groaning  at  a  terri- 
ble rate,  and  seemed  Just  ready  to 
fall.  The  boys  gathered  around 
him  with  sad  countenances,  and 
began  to  ask  him  where  he  was, 
hurt. 

<<  Oh,  mine  GotI'>  said  he. 

"  Are  you  able  to  ride  further?" 
asked  the  Sergeant  in  command. 
"  The  Thugs  will  soon  be  out  to 
look  for  the  scalps." 

"Yaw,"  said  Old  Silk,  casting 
a  sorrowful  glance  back  the  way 


we  had  come,  "  Gro  on,  but— oh, 
mine  GrotI" 

"But  tell  us  where  yon  are 
woimded,"  said  two  or  three  at 
the  same  time. 

"Wounted?  Oh,  mine  Got! 
mine  silks  I  mine  hankcherl  mine 
everytings  /" 

**  I  know;  but  where  are  you 
hurt?" 

"Oh,  mine  silks!  mine  hank- 
cherl mine  every  ting  I  all  gone- 
mine  everytings  I"  and  Old  Silk 
blubbered  right  out. 

"Come  on,  boys — the  old  fool 
is  not  scratched  I"  said  the  Ser- 
geant, and  so  it  proved  to  be;  and 
as  they  rode  looking  at  Old  Silk's 
bald  head,  and  coupling  with  it 
the  scene  of  the  retreat  from  the 
farm-house,  there  was  an  unre- 
strained disposition  to  laugh. 

The  squad  figuring  in  the  above 
affair  was  from  the  10th  Ken- 
tucky. 
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The  father  of  General  Grant 
has  been  giving  the  world  some 
interesting  sketches  of  the  boy- 
hood of  his  distinguished  son,  and 
with  eminent  propriety,  has  se- 
lected the  New  York  Ledger  as 
the  organ  of  communication. 

The  incident  which  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  most  attention 
in  these  interesting,  not  to  say 
affecting,  recollections,  is  the  rid- 
ing in  a  Circus  of  a  very  vicious 
pony,  by  the  future  hero  of  Bel- 
mont and  Shiloh.  The  showman 
was  very  confident  that  the  pony 
could  unhorse  any  man  or  boy, 
who  would  risk  neck  and  limbs 
upon  the  back  of  the  furious 
beast.  But  the  young  soldier  sat 
there  with  all  the  composure  of 
General  Butler,  amidst  the  spoils 
of  Mr. 's  pantry. 

The  showman,  annoyed  to  find 
that  his  favorite  pony  was  about 
to  be  foiled,  gave  the  wink  (very 
unfairly,  as  it  strikes  us,  though 
Grant,  the  father,  does  not  com- 
plain of  it,)  to  a  mischievous  mon- 
key, to  get  on  the  boy^s  back. 
But  all  the  scratching,  biting, 
and  pushing  of  the  monkey,  afore- 
said, could  not  disturb  the  serene 
composure  of  the  young  champion 
of  the  ring.  He  remained  master 
of  the  situation. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  very 
instructive.  It  shows  that  the 
germ  of  greatness  is  to  be  found 
among  boys,  who  are  to  leave 
their  impress  upon  the  age  in 
which  they  live.  George  Wash- 
ington, when  a  lad,  would  not 


tell  a  lie  about  the  cherry-tree, 
and  he  carried  that  same  con- 
scientious truthfulness  with  him 
throughout  life.  We  have  no 
similar  account  of  the  unimpeach- 
able veracity  of  young  Ulysses, 
but  we  are  told  how  he  was  rid- 
den by  a  monkey.  The  story  goes 
that,  in  early  manhood,  he  had  the 
m(mkeys  so  bad  as  to  compel  his 
retirement  from  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Only  six  weeks  ago,  the  Abolition 
papers  were  teeming  with  state- 
ments that  the  renowned  warrior 
had  the  monkeys  again.  Truly, 
just  now  we  are  a  monkey-ridden 
people,— all  of  which  was  typefied 
and  pre-figured  by  the  scene  in 
the  Circus,  thirty  years  ago. 

The  denial  of  Greneral  Sherman 
that  he  burned  Columbia,  S.  C, 
was  followed  by  his  biography, 
from  the  pen  of  a  member  of  his 
Staff,  exulting  in  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  which  accompanied 
*'The  March  to  the  Sea,"  and  giv- 
ing pictures  of  the  bummers  at 
their  infernal  work.  Now,  we 
have  a  statement  from  one  of 
Sherman's  own  army,  establish- 
ing all  that  has  been  charged  upon 
the  Greneral,  and  which  he  has  so 
vehemently  denied.  We  copy 
from  the  Savannah  (Gra.)  Adver- 
tiser. 

OEK.  SHEBMAK  IN  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA. 

*'Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  Cincin- 
nati, literateury  Bohemian,  and 
withal  a  man  of  decided  clever- 
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ness,  has  been  writing  a  book 
about  what  Ohio  did  in  the  re- 
cent civil  war.  He  is  a  pronounc- 
ed Kadical,  and  writes  from  this 
stand-point,  so  far  as  the  South 
and  the  questions  at  issue  in  the 
struggle,  are  concerned.  Of  course 
he  has  much  to  say  of  Sherman 
and  Sheridan.  As  a  matter  of 
history,  and  for  future  reference 
where  people  are  called  upon,  per- 
haps, to  forget  the  past,  we  de- 
sire to  put  on  record  the  summing 
up  by  this  friend  and  fellow  coun- 
tryman of  Gren.  Sherman,  deeds 
in  South  Carolina.  We  submit  it 
without  comment: 

Before  his  movement  (from  At- 
lanta) began,  Gren.  Sherman  beg- 
ged permission  to  turn  his  army 
loose  in  South  Carolina  and  de- 
vastate it.  He  used  this  permis- 
«ion  to  the  full.  He  protested 
that  he  did  not  wage  war  on  wo- 
men and  children.  But  under  the 
operation  of  his  orders,  the  last 
morsel  of  food  was  taken  from 
hundreds  of  destitute  families, 
that  his  soldiers  might  feast  in 
needless  and  riotous  abundance. 
'Before  his  eyes  rose  day  by  day 
the  mournful  clouds  of  smoke  on 
«very  side,  that  told  of  old  peo- 
^ple  and  their  grand-children  driv- 
en in  mid-winter  from  the  only 
roofs  there  were  to  shelter  them, 
by  the  flames  which  the  wonton- 
ness  of  his  soldiers  had  kindled. 

With  his  full  knowledge  and 
tacit  approval,  the  greater  portion 
ofhis  advance  resolved  itself  into 
bands  of  jewelry  thieves  and  plate- 
eloset  burglars.  Yet,  if  a  single 
soldier  was  punished  for  a  single 
outrage  or  theft  during  that  en- 
tire movement,  we  have  found  no 
mention  of  it  in  all  the  volumi- 


nous records  of  the  march.  He 
did,  indeed,  say  that  he  would  not 
protect  them  in  stealing  "  wo- 
men ^s  apparel  or  jewelry."  But 
even  this,  with  no  whisper  of  pun- 
ishment attached,  he  said,  not  in 
general  orders  nor  in  approval  of 
the  findings  of  some  righteously 
severe  court-martial,  but  inci- 
dently,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
officers,  which  never  saw  the  light 
till  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  rebuked  no  one  for  such 
outrages,  the  soldiers  understood 
that  they  pleased  him.  Was  not 
South  Carolina  to  be  properly 
punished?  This  was  not  war.  It 
was  not  even  revenge  of  a  wrath- 
ful soldiery,  for  it  was  practiced, 
not  upon  the  enemy,  but  upon  the 
defenceless  "  feeble  folks"  he  had 
left  at  home.  There  was,  indeed, 
one  excuse  for  it— an  excuse  which 
chivalric  soldiers  might  be  slow  to 
plead.  It  injured  the  eoemy— not 
by  open  fight,  where  a  million 
would  have  been  thought  M 
match  for  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand,  but  by  frightening  hiB 
men  about  the  situation  of  their 
wives  and  children." 

The  reception  given  to  Sergeant 
Bates  and  his  Flag  throughout 
the  entire  South  seems  to  be  an 
anomalous  and  almost  unac- 
countable event,  but  it  is  really 
susceptible  of  an  easy  explanation. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  honors 
showered  upon  the  gallant  Ser- 
geant by  city  and  town  authori- 
ties, and  the  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing of  the  people  to  welcome  him, 
are  meant  to  show  the  love  of  the 
people  for  the  '*  old  flag"  and  the 
admiration  for  the  gentle  party 
now  in  power.    Such  professions 
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of  attachment  to  flag  and  rulers 
would  argue  either  profound  hy- 
pocrisy or  as  great  fickleness  as 
that  of  the  old  negro-traders  and 
brutal  masters,  now  changed  into 
lovers  and  worshippers  of  *Uhe 
man  and  brother."  Moreover, 
we  utterly  and  scornfully  rebuke 
the  base  insinuation  that  these 
demonstrations  are  intended  to 
deceive  and  hood-wink  the  ^^  loy- 
al North"  as  to  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  South.  Sergeant 
Bates  has  thrown  himself  trust- 
fully and  confidingly  upon  South- 
em  honor.  An  unarmed  and  a 
helpless  man,  he  passes  through 
forests  and  swamps  where  crime 
could  be  committed  and  no  eye  to 
behold  or  tongue  to  tell  of  it,  and 
yet  he  is  as  safe  as  though  sur- 
rounded by  legions  of  soldiers. — 
He  has  made  a  chivalrous  appeal 
to  Southern  chivalry,  and  there- 
fore the  response  has  been  enthu- 
siastic. Another  element  in  the 
Sergeant's  favor  is  the  universal 
feeling  all  over  this  desolated  land 
that  the  old  enemies  of  the  South 
are  now  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  Flag  he  bears,  and  against  the 
Constitution  framed  by  our  com- 
mon ancestry.  The  Jacobin  reb- 
els at  the  North  attribute  the 
cordiality  to  Bates  on  our  part  to 
a  wish  to  demonstrate  the  false- 
hood of  the  Preamble  to  the  He- 
construction  Bill.  This  is  very 
absurd:  for  not  a  single  individu- 
al in  the  United  States  believed 
that  Preamble  to  be  true;  least  of 
all  did  those  believe  it  true,  who 
drew  it  up  and  voted  for  it.  Their 
sole  object  was  to  Justify  their  se- 
verity to  the  European  world. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
fuss  and  parade  made  over  the 


traveler.  It  strikes  us  as  being 
impolitic,  if  not  ridiculous.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  along 
quietly  like  any  other  modest  in- 
dividual. It  is  not  for  an  enslav- 
ed people  either  to  rail  or  to  ap- 
plaud. The  former  will  be  con- 
strued to  mean  rebellion,  the  lat- 
ter will  be  regarded  as  sycophancy. 

One  of  the  saddest  results  of  the 
military  domination  over  the  South 
is  the  subjecting  of  the  better 
classes  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
low,  degraded  and  vicious,  who, 
to  prove  that  they  are  "  truly  loy- 
al," bring  monstrous  and  improb- 
able charges  against  those  infin- 
itely better  than  themselves. — 
Honorable  birth,  purity  of  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  life,  so  far 
from  constituting  safe-guards  a- 
gainst  slander,  serve  as  shining 
targets  for  its  poisoned  shafts.— 
The  man,  the  most  revered  in  a 
community  for  his  virtues  and  his 
talents,  will  be  precisely  the  man 
to  be  dragged  before  a  Military 
Commission  upon  the  charge  of 
some  ignorant  negro  or  renegade 
white. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  bears  one  of  the  most 
honored  names  at  the  South,  and 
he  has  borne  himself  worthy  of 
his  lineage.  Notwithstanding  his 
social  position  and  high  character, 
he  was  actually  arraigned  before 
a  Military  Commission  on  the 
charge  of  poisoning  two  prisoners 
in  the  city  prison,  of  which  he 
was  the  attending  physician.  He 
was,  of  course,  acquitted  of  so  ab- 
surd a  charge.  The  grievous 
wrong  is  that  any  gentleman  was 
to  be  similarly  tried  for  imaginary 
ofiences. 
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We  append  the  Eesolutions  of 
the  Greorgia  Medical  Society: 

*' Savannah,  Ga.,  March  5th, 
1868.— 2b  the  President  and  Memr 
hers  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society j 
Savannah^  Ga, :  Your  committee 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  case 
of  Dr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  who  has 
recently  been  arraigned  before  a 
military  commission,  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following: 

'*  Whereas,  it  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  Dr.  T.  J.  Charl- 
ton, a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion, has  been 'Charged  by  parties 
and  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
sion for  Murder^  though  subse- 
quently exonerated  from  said 
charges  by  the  commission;  and 

^'  Whereas,  this  member  of  our 
time-honored  organization  is  a 
man  of  professional  and  social 
merit  and  intelligence,  and  so  re- 
garded by  his  professional  breth- 
ren, and  by  the  community  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  reared; 
and 

'*  Whereas,  the  parties  who 
brought  the  charges  are  disreput- 
able and  irresponsible,  we  most 
earnestly  offer  this  as  a  protest 
against  such  illegal  and  un-called 
for  action  on  the  i>art  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities;  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Society  that  charges 
of  such  character  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  civil 
courts,  if  entertained  at  all;  and 

"  Whereas,  we,  as  a  body,  have 
for  the  past  three  years  given 
gratuitous  medical  services  to  the 
indigent  freedmen,  as  well  as 
whites,  your  committee  would 
recommend  the  jmsSage  of  the 
following  resolutions: 


''  Besolved^  Tliat  if  such  onjiut 
and  outrageous  charges  are  to  be 
brought  against  member^  of  our 
Society,  by  irresponsible  partiefi, 
we  will  in  future  refuse  to  attend 
colored  people  who  are  unknown 
to  us,  and  irresponsible. 

^'^  Besolved^  That  we  are  willing, 
as  a  humanitarian  body,  to  render 
professional  services,  as  we  have 
always  done,  to  paupers,  white  or 
colored,  but  we  must  have  se- 
curity against  gross  injustice  and 
damage  to  professional  and  moral 
reputation. 

Beputation  for  skill  and  intel- 
ligence is  usually  acquired  by 
years  of  hard  labor  and  assiduous 
attention  to  our  profession  and 
its  duties,  and  we  cannot  consent 
to  have  it  tarnished  by  such  pro- 
ceedings as  were  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Charlton, 
without  a  serious  and  earnest  pro- 
test 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Juki  AH  Harris,  M.  D., 
Wm.  G.  Bitlloch,  M.  D., 
B.  D.  Arnold,  M.  D., 
Com.  for  the  Ga.  Medical  Society. 

A  true  extract  from  minutes, 
March  4,  1868. 

Attest: 

BOBT.  P.  Mters,  M.  D., 
BecordingSec.  G.  M.  S." 

It  gives  ua  great  pleasure  to 
state  that  Gen.  Henry  B.  Jackson, 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  so  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier,  scholar,  and 
poet,  has  kindly  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  Poetic  Depart- 
ment, of  this  Magazine. 
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